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PREFACE. 


T  was  observed,  in  the  Preface  to  the  original  Edition  of  the  "  Posthumous  Papers 
of  the  Pickwick  Club,"  that  they  were  designed  for  the  introduction  of  diverting 
characters  and  incider>ts ;  that  no  ingenuity  of  plot  was  attempted,  or  even  at  that 
time  considered  very  feasible  by  the  author  in  connection  with  the  desultory  mode 
of  publication  adopted ;  and  that  the  machinery  of  the  Club,  proving  cumbrous  in 
the  management,  was  gradually  abandoned  as  the  work  progressed.  Although,  on  one 
of  these  points,  experience  and  study  afterwards  taught  me  something,  and  I  could  perhaps  wish 
now  that  these  chapters  were  strung  together  on  a  stronger  thread  of  general,  interest,  still  what 
they  are  they  were  designed  to  be. 

I  have  seen  various  accounts  of  the  origin  of  these  Pickwick  Papers  ;  which  have,  at  all  events, 
possessed — for  me — the  charm  of  perfect  novelty.  As  I  may  infer,  from  the  occasional  appearance 
of  such  histories,  that  my  readers  have  an  interest  in  the  matter,  I  will  relate  how  they  came  into 
existence. 

I  was  a  young  man  of  two  or  three  and  twenty,  when  Messrs.  Chapman  and  Hall,  attracted 
by  some  pieces  I  was  at  that  time  writing  in  the  Morning  Chronicle  newspaper,  or  had  just  written 
in  the  Old  Monthly  Magazine  -(of  which  one  series  had  lately  been  collected  and  published  in  two 
volumes,  illustrated  by  Mr.  George  Cruikshank),  waited  upon  me  to  propose  a  something  that 
should  be  published  in  shilling  numbers — then  only  known  to  me,  or,  I  believe,  to  anybody  else, 
by  a  dim  recollection  of  certain  interminable  novels  in  that  form,  which  used  to  be  carried  about 
the  country  by  pedlers,  and  over  some  of  which  I  remember  to  have  shed  innumerable  tears  before 
I  had  served  my  apprenticeship  to  Life. 

When  I  opened  my  door  in  Furnival's  Inn  to  the  partner  who  represented  the  firm,  I 
recognised  in  him  the  person  from  whose  hands  I  had  bought,  two  or  three  years  previously,  and 
whom  I  had  never  seen  before  or  since,  my  first  copy  of  the  Magazine  in  which  my  first  effusion — 
a  paper  in  the  "  Sketches,"  called  Mr.  Minns  and  his  Cousin — dropped  stealthily  one  evening  at 
twilight,  with  fear  and  trembling,  into  a  dark  letter-box,  in  a  dark  office,  up  a  dark  court  in  Fleet 
Street — appeared  in  all  the  glory  of  print ;  on  which  occasion  I  walked  down  to  Westminster  Hall, 
and  turned  into  it  for  half  an  hour,  because  my  eyes  were  so  dimmed  with  joy  and  pride,  that  they 
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could  not  bear  the  street,  and  were  not  fit  to  be  seen  there.  I  told  my  visitor  of  the  coincidence, 
which  we  both  hailed  as  a  good  omen  ;  and  so  fell  to  business. 

The  idea  propounded  to  me  was,  that  the  monthly  something  should  be  a  vehicle  for  certain 
plates  to  be  executed  by  Mr.  Seymour  ;  and  there  was  a  notion,  either  on  the  part  of  that 
admirable  humorous  artist,  or  of  my  visitor,  that  a  "  Nimrod  Club,"  the  members  of  which  were  to 
go  out  shooting,  fishing,  and  so  forth,  and  getting  themselves  into  difficulties  through  their  want  of 
dexterity,  would  be  the  best  means  of  introducing  these.  I  objected,  on  consideration,  that 
although  born  and  partly  bred  in  the  country  I  was  no  great  sportsman,  except  in  regard  of  all 
kinds  of  locomotion ;  that  the  idea  was  not  novel,  and  had  been  already  much  used ;  that  it  would 
be  infinitely  better  for  the  plates  to  arise  naturally  out  of  the  text ;  and  that  I  would  like  to  take 
my  own  way,  with  a  freer  range  of  English  scenes  and  people,  and  was  afraid  I  should  ultimatel}' 
do  so  in  any  case,  whatever  course  I  might  prescribe  to  myself  at  starting.  My  views  being 
deferred  to,  I  thought  of  Mr.  Pickwick,  and  wrote  the  first  number ;  from  the  proof  sheets  of 
which,  Mr.  Seymour  made  his  drawing  of  the  Club,  and  his  happy  portrait  of  its  founder  :— the 
latter  on  Mr.  Edward  Chapman's  description  of  the  dress  and  bearing  of  a  real  personage  whom 
he  had  often  seen.  I  connected  Mr.  Pickwick  with  a  club,  because  of  the  original  suggestion,  and 
I  put  in  Mr.  Winkle  expressly  for  the  use  of  Mr.  Seymour.  We  started  with  a  number  of  twenty- 
four  pages  instead  of  thirty-two,  and  four  illustrations  in  lieu  of  a  couple.  Mr.  Seymour's  sudden 
and  lamented  death  before  the  second  number  was  pubhshed,  brought  about  a  quick  decision  upon 
a  point  already  in  agitation ;  the  number  became  one  of  thirty-two  pages  with  only  two  illustrations, 
and  remained  so  to  the  end. 

It  is  with  great  unwillingness  that  I  notice  some  intangible  and  incoherent  assertions  which  have 
been  made,  professedly  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Seymour,  to  the  effect  that  he  had  some  share  in  the 
invention  of  this  book,  or  of  anything  in  it,  not  faithfully  described  in  the  foregoing  paragraph. 
With  the  moderation  that  is  due  equally  to  my  respect  for  the  memory  of  a  brother-artist,  and  to 
my  self-respect,  I  confine  myself  to  placing  on  record  here  the  facts  : 

That,  Mr.  Seymour  never  originated  or  suggested  an  incident,  a  phrase,  or  a  word,  to  be  found 
in  this  book.  That,  Mr.  Seymour  died  when  only  twenty-four  pages  of  this  book  were  pubHshed, 
and  when  assuredly  not  forty-eight  were  written.  That,  I  believe  I  never  saw  Mr.  Seymour's 
handwriting  in  my  life.  That,  I  never  saw  Mr.  Seymour  but  once  in  my  life,  and  that  was  on 
the  night  but  one  before  his  death,  when  he  certainly  offered  no  suggestion  whatsoever.  Thai:  I 
saw  him  then  in  the  presence  of  two  persons,  both  living,  perfectly  acquainted  with  all  these  facts, 
and  whose  written  testimony  to  them  I  possess.  Lastly,  that  Mr.  Edward  Chapman  (the  survivor 
of  the  original  firm  of  Chapman  and  Hall)  has  set  down  in  writing,  for  similar  preservation,  his 
personal  knowledge  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  this  book,  of  the  monstrosity  of  the  baseless 
assertions  in  question,  and  (tested  by  details)  even  of  the  self-evident  impossibility  of  there  being 
any  truth  in  them.  In  the  exercise  of  the  forbearance  on  which  I  have  resolved,  I  do  not  quote 
Mr.  Edward  Chapman's  account  of  his  deceased  partner's  reception,  on  a  certain  occasion,  of  the 
pretences  in  question. 
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"  Boz/'  my  signature  in  the  Morning  Chronicle,  and  in  the  Old  Monthly  Magazine,  appended 
to  the  monthly  cover  of  this  book,  and  retained  long  afterwards,  was  the  nickname  of  a  pet  child, 
a  younger  brother,  whom  I  had  dubbed  Moses,  in  honour  of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield ;  which  being 
lacetiously  pronounced  through  the  nose,  became  Boses,  and  being  shortened,  became  Boz.  Boz 
v/as  a  very  familiar  household  word  to  me,  long  before  I  was  an  author,  and  so  I  came  to 
adopt  it. 

It  has  been  observed  of  Mr.  Pickwick,  that  there  is  a  decided  change  in  his  character  as 
these  pages  proceed,  and  that  he  becomes  more  good  and  more  sensible.  I  do  not  think 
this  change  will  appear  forced  or  unnatural  to  my  readers,  if  they  will  reflect  that  in  real 
life  the  peculiarities  and  oddities  of  a  man  who  has  anything  whimsical  about  him,  generally 
impress  us  first,  and  that  it  is  not  until  we  are  better  acquainted  with  him  that  we  usually  begin  to 
look  below  these  superficial  traits,  and  to  know  the  better  part  of  him. 

Lest  there  should  be  any  well-intentioned  persons  who  do  not  perceive  the  difference  (as  some 
such  could  not  when  Old  Mortality  was  newly  published),  between  religion  and  the  cant  of 
religion,  piety  and  the  pretence  of  piety,  a  humble  -reverence  for  the  great  truths  of  Scripture  and 
an  audacious  and  offensive  obtrusion  of  its  letter  and  not  its  spirit  in  the  commonest  dissensions 
and  meanest  affairs  of  life,  to  the  extraordinary  confusion  of  ignorant  minds,  let  them  understand 
that  it  is  always  the  latter,  and  never  the  former,  which  is  satirized  here.  Further,  that  the  latter 
is  here  satirized  as  being,  according  to  all  experience,  inconsistent  with  the  former,  impossible  of 
union  with  it,  and  one  of  the  most  evil  and  mischievous  falsehoods  existent  in  society — whether  it 
establish  its  head-quarters,  for  the  time  being,  in  Exeter  Hall,  or  Ebenezer  Chapel,  or  both.  It 
may  appear  unnecessary  to  ofier  a  word  of  observation  on  so  plain  a  head.  But  it  is  never  out  of 
season  to  protest  against  that  coarse  familiarity  with  sacred  things  which  is  busy  on  the  lip,  and 
idle  in  the  heart ;  or  against  the  confounding  of  Christianity  with  any  class  of  persons  who,  in  the 
words  of  Swift,  have  just  enough  religion  to  make  them  hate,  and  not  enough  to  make  them  love, 
one  another. 

I  have  found  it  curious  and  interesting,  looking  over  the  sheets  of  this  reprint,  to  mark  what 
important  social  improvements  have  taken  place  about  us,  almost  imperceptibly,  since  they  were 
originally  written.  The  licence  of  Counsel,  and  the  degree  to  which  Juries  are  ingeniously 
bewildered,  are  yet  susceptible  of  moderation ;  while  an  improvement  in  the  mode  of  conducting 
Parliamentary  elections  (and  even  Parliaments  too,  perhaps)  is  still  within  the  bounds  of  possibility. 
But  legal  reforms  have  pared  the  claws  of  Messrs.  Dodson  and  Fogg ;  a  spirit  of  self-respect, 
mutual  forbearance,  education,  and  co-operation  for  such  good  ends,  has  diffused  itself  among  their 
clerks  ;  places  far  apart  ■  are  brought  together,  to  the  present  convenience  and  advantage  of  the 
Public,  and  to  the  certain  destruction,  in  time,  of  a  host  of  petty  jealousies,  blindnesses,  and 
prejudices,  by  which  the  Public  alone  have  always  been  the  sufterers  ;  the  laws  relating  to 
imprisonment  for  debt  are  altered  ;  and  the  Fleet  Prison  is  pulled  down  ! 

Who  knows,  but  by  the  time  the  series  reaches  its  conclusion,  it  may  be  discovered  that  there 
are  even  magistrates  in  town  and  country,  who  should  be  taught  to  shake  hands  every  day  with 
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Common-sense  and  Justice ;  that  even  Poor  Laws  may  have  mercy  on  the  weak,  the  aged,  and 
unfortunate ;  that  Schools,  on  the  broad  principles  of  Christianity,  are  the  best  adornment  for  the 
length  and  breadth  of  this  civilised  land ;  that  Prison-doors  should  be  barred  on  the  outside,  no 
less  heavily  and  carefully  than  they  are  barred  within ;  that  the  universal  diffusion  of  common 
means  of  decency  and  health  is  as  much  the  right  of  the  poorest  of  the  poor,  as  it  is  indispensable 
to  the  safety  of  the  rich,  and  of  the  State  ;  that  a  few  petty  boards  and  bodies— less  than  drops  in 
the  great  ocean  of  humanity,  which  roars  around  them— are  not  for  ever  to  let  loose  Fever  and 
Consumption  on  God's  creatures  at  their  will,  or  always  to  keep  their  jobbing  little  fiddles  going, 
for  a  Dance  of  Death. 
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POSTHUMOUS   PAPERS 


THE    PICKWICK    CLUB. 


CHAPTER  I. 


THE     PICKWICKIANS. 


^  HE  first  ray  of  light  which  illumines 
_:^  the  gloom,  and  converts  into  a 
]j\  dazzling  brilliancy  that  obscurity  in 
,,^_-^  §^,§  which  the  earlier  history  of  the 
^^^^^-^  public  career  of  the  immortal  Pick- 
^^)  wick  would  appear  to  be  involved,  is 
g^-  derived  from  the  perusal  of  the  following 
'^  ^  entry  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Pickwick 
Club,  which  the  editor  of  these  papers  feels  the 
highest  pleasure  in  laying  before  liis  readers,  as 
Pickwick  Club,   i. 


a  proof  of  the  careful  attention,  indefatigable 
assiduity,  and  nice  discrimination,  with  which 
his  search  among  the  multifarious  documents 
confided  to  him  has  been  conducted. 

"May  12,  1827.  Joseph  Smiggers,  Esq., 
P.V.P.  M.P.C.,=''  presiding.  The  following  re- 
solutions unanimously  agreed  to. 

"  That  this  Association  has  heard  read,  with 
feelings  of  unmingled  satisfaction,  and  un- 
qualified approval,  the  paper  communicated  by 
Samuel  Pickwick,  Esq.,  G.C.  M.P.C.,t  entitled, 

*  Perpetual  Vice-President — Member  Pickwick  Club, 
t  General  Cliairman — Member  Pickwick  Club. 
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POSTHUMOUS  PAPERS  OF  THE  PICKWICK  CLUB. 


'  Speculations  on  the  Source  of  the  Hampstead 
Ponds,  with  some  Observations  on  the  Theory 
of  Tittlebats;'  and  that  this  Association  does 
hereby  return  its  warmest  thanks  to  the  said 
Samuel  Pickwick,  Esq.,  G.C.  M.P.C.,  for  the 
same. 

"  That  while  this  Association  is  deeply  sen- 
sible of  the  advantages  which  must  accrue  to 
the  cause  of  science  from  the  j^roduction  to 
which  they  have  just  adverted,  no  less  than  from 
the  unwearied  researches  of  Samuel  Pickwick, 
Esq.,  G.C.  M.P.C,  in  Hornsey,  Highgate, 
Bri.\ton,  and  Camberwell ;  they  cannot  but 
entertain  a  lively  sense  of.  the  inestimable  bene- 
fits which  must  inevitably  result  from  carrying 
the  speculations  of  tiiat  learned  man  into  a 
wider  field,  from  extending  his  travels,  ami  con- 
sequently enlarging  his  sphere  of  observation  ; 
to  the  advancement  of  knowledge  and  the  dif- 
fusion of  learning. 

"  That  with  the  view  just  mentioned,  this 
Association  has  taken  into  its  serious  considera- 
tion a  proposal,  emanating  from  the  aforesaid 
Samuel  Pickwick,  Escj.,  G.C.  M.P.C,  and  three 
other  Pickwickians  hereinafter  named,  for  form- 
ing a  new  branch  of  United  Pickwickians  under 
the  title  of  the  Corresponding  Society  of  the 
Pickwick  Club. 

"That  the  said  proposal  has  received  the 
sanction  and  approval  of  this  Association. 

"That  the  Corresponding  Society  of  the 
Pickwick  Club  is  therefore  hereby  constituted  ; 
and  that  Samuel  Pickwick,  Esq.,  G.C.  M.P.C, 
Tracy  Tupman,  Esq.,  M.P.C,  Augustus  Snod- 
grass,  Esq.,  M.P.C,  and  Nathaniel  Winkle, 
Esq.,  M.P.C,  are  hereby  nominated  and  ap- 
pointed members  of  the  same  :  and  that  they 
be  requested  to  forward,  from  time  to  time, 
authenticated  accounts  of  their  journeys  and 
investigations ;  of  their  observations  of  character 
and  manners  ;  and  of  the  whole  of  their  adven- 
tures, together  with  all  tales  and  papers,  to 
which  local  scenery  or  associations  may  give 
rise,  to  the  Pickwick  Club,  stationed  in  Eondon. 

"That  this  Association  cordially  recognises 
the  principle  of  every  member  of  the  Cor- 
responding Society  defraying  his  own  travelling 
expenses ;  and  that  it  sees  no  objection  what- 
ever to  the  members  of  the  said  society  pursuing 
their  inquiries  for  any  length  of  time  they 
please,  upon  the  same  terms. 

"That  the  members  of  the  aforesaid  Cor- 
responding Society  be,  and  are  hereby  informed, 
that  their  proposal  to  pay  the  postage  of  their 
letters,  and  the  carriage  of  their  parcels,  has 
been  deliberated  upon,  by  this  Association. 
That  this  Association  considers  such  proposal 


worthy  of  the  great  minds  from  which  it  ema- 
nated ;  and  that  it  hereby  signifies  its  perfect 
acquiescence  therein." 

A  casual  observer,  adds  the  Secretary,  to 
whose  notes  we  are  indebted  for  the  following 
account, — a  casual  observer  might  ])ossibly  have 
remarked  nothing  extraordinary  in  the  bald  head 
and  circular  spectacles,  which  were  intently 
turned  towards  his  (the  Secretary's)  face,  during 
the  reading  of  the  above  resolutions.  To  those 
who  knew  that  the  gigantic  brain  of  Pickwick 
was  working  beneath  that  forehead,  and  that 
the  beaming  eyes  of  Pickwick  were  twinkling 
behind  those  glasses,  the  sight  was  indetd  an 
interesting  one.  There  sat  the  man  who  had 
traced  to  their  source  the  mighty  Ponds  of 
Hampstead,  and  agitated  the  scientific  world 
with  his  Theory  of  Tittlebats,  as  calm  and  un- 
moved as  the  deep  waters  of  the  one  on  a 
frosty  day,  or  as  a  solitary  specimen  of  the  other, 
in  the  inmost  recesses  of  an  earthen  jar.  And 
how  much  more  interesting  did  the  spectacle 
become,  when,  starting  into  full  life  and  anima- 
tion, as  a  simultaneous  call  for  "  Pickwick " 
burst  from  his  followers,  that  illustrious  man 
slowly  mounted  into  the  Windsor  chair,  on 
which  he  had  been  previously  seated,  and  ad- 
dressed the  club  himself  had  founded.  What 
a  study  for  an  artist  did  that  exciting  scene 
present !  The  eloquent  Pickwick,  with  one 
hand  gracefully  concealed  behind  his  coat-tails, 
and  the  other  waving  in  air,  to  assist  his  glowing 
declamation :  his  elevated  position  revealing 
those  tights  and  gaiters,  which,  had  they  clothed 
an  ordinary  man,  might  have  passed  without 
observation,  but  which,  when  Pickw^ick  clothed 
them — if  we  may  use  the  expression — inspired 
involuntary  awe  and  respect ;  surrounded  by 
the  men  who  ,had  volunteered  to  share  the 
perils  of  his  travels,  and  who  were  destined  to 
participate  in  the  glories  of  his  discoveries.  On 
his  right  hand,  sat  Mr.  Tracy  Tupman  ;  the  too 
.susceptible  Tupman,  who  to  the  wisdom  and 
experience  of  matuVer  years  superadded  the 
enthusiasm  and  ardour  of  a  boy,  in  the  most 
interesting  and  pardonablcJ  of  human  weaknesses 
— love.  Time  and  feeding  had  expanded  that 
once  romantic  form  ;  the  black  silk  waistcoat 
had  become  more  and  more  developed  ;  inch 
by  inch  had  the  gold  watch-chain  beneath  it 
disappeared  from  within  the  range  of  Tupman's 
vision  ;  and  gradually  had  the  capacious  chin 
encroached  upon  the  borders  of  the  white 
cravat,  but  the  soul  of  Tupman  had  known  no 
change — admiration  of  the  fair  sex  was  still  its 
ruling  passion.  On  the  left  of  his  great  leader 
sat  the  poetic  Snodgrass,  and   near  him  again 
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A  PICKWICKIAN  DEBATE. 


the  sporting  Winkle;  the  former  poetically 
enveloped  in  a  mysterious  blue  cloak  with  a 
canine-skin  collar,  and  the  latter  communicating 
additional  lustre  to  a  new  green  shooting  coat, 
plaid  neckerchief,  and  closely-fitted  drabs. 

Mr.  Pickwick's  oration  upon  this  occasion, 
together  with  the  debate  thereon,  is  entered  on 
the  Transactions  of  the  Club.  Both  bear  a 
strong  affinity  to  the  discussions  of  other  cele- 
brated bodies  ;  and,  as  it  is  always  interesting 
to  trace  a  resemblance  between  the  proceedings 
of  great  men,  we  transfer  the  entry  to  these 
pages. 

"  Mr.  Pickwick  observed  (says  the  Secretary) 
that  fame  was  dear  to  the  heart  of  every  man. 
Poetic  fame  was  dear  to  the  heart  of  his  friend 
Snodgrass,  the  fame  of  conquest  was  equally 
dear  to  his  friend  Tupman ;  and  the  desire  of 
earning  fame,  in  the  sports  of  the  field,  the  air, 
and  the  water,  was  uppermost  in  the  breast  of 
his  friend  Winkle.  He  (Mr.  Pickwick)  would 
not  deny,  that  he  was  influenced  by  human 
passions,  and  human  feelings,  (cheers) — pos- 
sibly by  human  weaknesses — (loud  cries  of 
'  No ') ;  but  this  he  would  say,  that  if  ever  the 
fire  of  self-importance  broke  out  in  his  bosom, 
the  desire  to  benefit  the  human  race  in  prefer- 
ence, effectually  quenched  it.  The  praise  of 
mankind  was  his  Swing ;  philanthropy  was  his 
insurance  office.  (Vehement  cheering.)  He  had 
felt  some  pride — he  acknowledged  it  freely  ;  and 
let  his  enemies  make  the  most  of  it — he  had 
felt  some  pride  when  he  presented  his  Tittle- 
batian  Theory  to  the  world ;  it  might  be  cele- 
brated or  it  might  not.  (A  cry  of  *  It  is,'  and 
great  cheering.)  He  would  take  the  assertion 
of  that  honourable  Pickwickian  whose  voice  he 
had  just  heard — it  was  celebrated  ;  but  if  the 
fame  of  that  treatise  were  to  extend  to  the 
farthest  confines  of  the  known  world,  the  pride 
with  which  he  should  reflect  on  the  authorship 
of  that  production,  would  be  as  nothing  com- 
jjared  with  the  pride  with  which  he  looked 
around  him,  on  this,  the  proudest  moment  of 
his  existence.  (Cheers.)  He  was  a  humble 
individual.  ('  No,  no.')  Still  he  could  not  but 
feel  that  they  had  selected  him  for  a  service  of 
great  honour,  and  of  some  danger.  Travelling 
was  in  a  troubled  state,  and  the  minds  of  coach- 
men were  unsettled.  Let  them  look  abroad, 
and  contemplate  the  scenes  which  were  enacting 
arounil  them.  Stage-coaches  were  upsetting  in 
all  directions,  horses  were  bolting,  boats  were 
overturning,  and  boilers  were  bursting.  (Cheers 
— a  voice  '  No.')  No !  (Cheers.)  Let  that 
honourable  Pickwickiaii  who  cried  *  No '  so 
loudly,  come  forward  and  deny  it,  if  he  could. 


(Cheers.)  Who  was  it  that  cried 'No'?  (En- 
thusiastic cheering.)  Was  it  some  vain  and 
disappointed  man — he  would  not  say  haber- 
dasher— (loud  cheers) — who,  jealous  of  the 
praise  which  had  been — perhaps  undeservedly 
— bestowed  on  his  (Mr.  Pickwick's)  researches, 
and  smarting  under  the  censure  which  had 
been  heaped  upon  his  own  feeble  attempts  at 
rivalry,  now  took  this  vile  and  calumnious  mode 
of 

"Mr.  Bloitox,  (of  Aldgate.)  rose  to  order. 
Did  the  honourable  Pickwickian  allude  to  him  ? 
(Cries  of '  Order,'  '  Chair,'  '  Yes,'  '  No,'  '  Go  on,' 
'  Leave  off,'  (S:c.) 

*'  Mr,  Pickwick  would  not  put  up  to  be  put 
down  by  clamour.  He  had  alluded  to  the 
honourable  gentleman.     (Great  excitement.) 

"  Mr.  Blotton  would  only  say  then,  that  he 
repelled  the  hon.  gent.'s  false  and  scurrilous 
accusation,  with  profound  contempt.  (Great 
cheering.)  The  hon.  gent,  was  a  humbug. 
(Immense  confusion,  and  loud  cries  of  '  Chair ' 
and  '  Order.') 

"  Mr.  A.  Snodgrass  rose  to  order.  He  threw 
himself  upon  the  chair.  (Hear.)  He  wished 
to  know  whether  this  disgraceful  contest  between 
two  members  of  that  club,  should  be  allowed  to 
continue  ?     (Hear,  hear.) 

"The  Chairman  was  quite  sure  the  hon. 
Pickwickian  would  withdraw  the  expression  he 
had  just  made  use  of. 

"  Mr.  Blotton,  with  all  possible  respect  for 
the  chair,  was  quite  sure  he  would  not. 

"The  Chairman  felt  it  his  imperative  duty 
to  demand  of  the  honourable  gentleman,  whether 
he  had  used  the  expression  which  had  jubt 
escaped  him,  in  a  common  sense. 

"  Mr.  Blotton  had  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  he  had  not — he  had  used  the  word  in  its 
Pickwickian  sense.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  was 
bound  to  acknowledge,  that,  personally,  he 
entertained  the  highest  regard  and  esteem  for 
the  honourable  gentleman  ;  he  had  merely  con- 
sidered him  a  humbug  in  a  Pickwickian  point 
of  view.     (Hear,  hear.) 

"  Mr.  Pickwick  felt  much  gratified  by  the 
fair,  candid,  and  full  explanation  of  his  honour- 
able friend.  He  begged  it  to  be  at  once  under- 
stood, that  his  own  observations  had  been 
merely  intended  to  bear  a  Pickwickian  con- 
struction.    (Cheers.)" 

Here  the  entry  terminates,  as  "we  have  no 
doubt  the  debate  did  also,  after  arriving  at  such 
a  highly  satisfactory  and  intelligible  point.  We 
have  no  official  statement  of  the  facts,  which 
the  reader  will  find  recorded  in  the  next  chapter, 
but   they   have    been    carefully   collated   from 
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letters  and  other  MS.  authorities,  so  unques- 
tionably genuine,  as  to  justify  their  narration  in  a 
connected  form. 


CHAPTER  \\. 

Tilt:  FIRST  DAY'S   JOURNKY,  AXI)  TUK  FIRST  FVENIXGS 
ADVICN TURFS  ;    WITH   THFIR   CONSF.QCKNCES. 

HAT  punctual  servant  of  all  work, 
the  sun,  had  just  risen,  and  begun 
to  strike  a  light  on  the  morning  of 
the  thirteenth  of  May,  one  thousand 
eight  huntired  and  twenty-seven, 
when  Mr.  Samuel  Pickwick  burst 
r^T—  like  another  sun  from  his  slumbers  ;  threw 
^^  open  his  chamber  window,  and  looked 
out  upon  the  world  beneath.  Goswell  Street 
was  at  his  feet,  Goswell  Street  was  on  his  right 
hand — as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  Goswell 
Street  extended  on  his  left;  and  the  opposite 
side  of  Goswell  Street  was  over  the  way.  "Such," 
thought  Mr.  Pickwick,  "are  the  narrow  views  of 
those  philosophers  who,  content  with  examining 
the  things  that  lie  before  them,  look  not  to  the 
truths  which  are  hidden  beyond.  As  well  might 
I  be  content  to  gaze  on  Goswell  Street  for  ever, 
without  one  effort  to  penetrate  to  the  hidden 
countries  which  on  every  side  surround  it." 
And  having  given  vent  to  this  beautiful  reflec- 
tion, Mr.  Pickwick  proceeded  to  put  himself 
into  his  clothes ;  and  his  clothes  into  his  port- 
manteau. Great  men  are  seldom  over-scrupulous 
in  the  arrangement  of  their  attire ;  the  operation 
of  shaving,  dressing,  and  coffee-imbibing  was 
soon  performed :  and,  in  another  hour,  Mr. 
Pickwick,  with  his  portmanteau  in  his  hand,  his 
telescope  in  his  great-coat  pocket,  and  his  note- 
book in  his  waistcoat,  ready  for  the  reception  of 
any  discoveries  worthy  of  being  noted  down, 
had  arrived  at  the  coach-stand  in  St.  Martin's- 
le-Grand. 

"Cab!"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Here  you  are,  sir,"  shouted  a  strange  speci- 
men of  the  human  race,  in  a  sackcloth  coat,  and 
apron  of  the  same,  who  with  a  brass  label  and 
number  round  his  neck,  looked  as  if  he  were 
catalogued  in  some  collection  of  rarities.  This 
was  the  waterman,  "  Here  you  are,  sir.  Now, 
then,  fust  cab  ! "  And  the  first  cab  having  been 
fetched  from  the  public  house,  where  he  had 
been  smoking  his  first  pipe,  Mr.  Pickwick  and 
his  portiv.anteau  were  thrown  into  the  vehicle. 

"  Golden  Cross,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Only  a  bob's  vorth,  Tommy,"  cried  the 
driver,  sulkily,  for  the  information  of  his  friend 
the  waterman,  as  the  cab  drove  off. 


"  How  old  is  that  horse,  my  friend  ?"  incjuired 
Mr.  Pickwick,  rubbing  his  nose  with  the  shilling 
he  had  reserved  for  the  fare. 

"  Forty-two,"  replied  llie  driver,  eyeing  him 
askant. 

"  \N'hat !  "  ejaculatetl  Mr.  Pickwick,  laying 
his  hand  upon  his  note-book.  The  driver  re- 
iterated his  former  statement.  Mr.  Pickwick 
looked  very  hard  at  the  man's  face,  but  his 
features  were  immovable,  so  he  noted  down  the 
fact  forthwith. 

"  And  how  long  do  you  keep  him  out  at  a 
time?"  inquired  Mr.  Pickwick,  searching  for 
further  information. 

"  Two  or  three  vceks,"  replied  the  man. 

"  Weeks  !  "  said  Mr.  Pickwick  in  astonish- 
ment— and  out  came  the  note-book  again. 

"  He  lives  at  Pentonwil  when  he's  at  home," 
observed  the  driver  coolly,  "  but  we  seldom 
takes  him  home,  on  account  of  his  veak- 
ness." 

"  On  account  of  his  weakness,"  reiterated  the 
perplexed  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  He  always  falls  down,  when  he's  took  out 
o'  the  cab,"  continued  tlie  driver,  "  but  when 
he's  in  it  we  bears  him  up  wery  tight,  and  takes 
him  in  wery  short,  so  as  he  can't  wery  well  fall 
down,  and  we've  got  a  pair  o'  precious  large 
wheels  on  ;  so  ven  he  docs  move,  they  run  after 
him,  and  he  must  go  on — he  can't  help  it." 

Mr.  Pickwick  entered  every  word  of  this 
statement  in  his  note-book,  with  the  view  of 
communicating  it  to  the  club  as  a  singular  in- 
stance of  the  tenacity  of  life  in  horses,  under 
trying  circumstances.  The  entry  was  scarcely 
completed  when  they  reached  the  Golden  Cross. 
Down  jumped  the  driver,  and  out  got  Mr. 
Pickwick.  Mr.  Tupman,  Mr.  Snodgrass,  and 
Mr.  Winkle,  who  had  been  -anxiously  waiting  the 
arrival  of  their  illustrious  leader,  crowded  to 
welcome  him. 

"  Here's  your  fare,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  hold- 
ing out  the  shilling  to  the  driver. 

What  was  the  learned  man's  astonishment, 
when  that  unaccountable  person  flung  the  money 
on  the  pavement,  and  requested  in  figurative 
terms  to  be  allowed  the  pleasure  of  fighting  him 
(Mr.  Pickwick)  for  the  amount  ! 

"  You  are  mad,"  said  Mr.  Snodgrass. 

"  Or  drunk,"  said  Mr.  Winkle. 

"  Or  both, '  said  Mr.  Tupman. 

"■  Come  on,"  said  the  cab-driver,  sparring 
away  like  clockwork.  "  Come  on — all  four  on 
you. ' 

"  Here's  a  lark  !"  shouted  half-a-dozen  hack- 
ney coachmen.  "  Go  to  vork,  Sam,"  and  they 
crowded  with  great  glee  round  the  party. 
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"What's  the  row,  Sam  ?"  inquired  one  gentle- 
man in  black  calico  sleeves. 

"  Row  !  "  replied  the  cabman,  "  what  did  he 
want  my  number  for  ? "' 

■'  I  didn't  want  your  number,"  said  the  as- 
tonished Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  What  did  you  take  it  for,  then  ?  "  inquired 
the  cabman. 

'■  I  didn't  take  it,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick  indig- 
nantly. 

"Would  anybody  believe,"  continued  the 
cab-driver,  appealing  to  the  crowd, —  "would 
anybody  believe  as  an  informer  'ud  go  about  in 
a  man's  cab,  not  only  takin'  down  his  number, 
but  ev'ry  word  he  says  into  the  bargain  ?  "  (A 
light  flashed  upon  Mr.  Pickwick — it  was  the 
note-book.) 

"  Did  he  though  ?  "  inquired  another  cabman. 

"  Yes,  did  he,"  replied  the  first — "  and  then 
arter  aggerawatin'  me  to  assault  him,  gets  three 
witnesses  here  to  prove  it.  But  Pll  give  it  him, 
if  I've  six  months  for  it.  Come  on,"  and  the 
cabman  dashed  his  hat  upon  the  ground,  with  a 
reckless  disregard  of  his  own  private  property, 
and  knocked  Mr.  Pickwick's  spectacles  oft,  ami 
followed  up  the  attack  with  a  blow  on  Mr. 
Pickwick's  nose,  and  another  on  Mr.  Pickwick's 
chest,  and  a  third  in  Mr.  Snodgrass's  eye,  and 
a  fourth,  by  way  of  variety,  in  Mr.  Tupman's 
waistcoat,  and  then  danced  into  the  road,  and 
then  back  again  to  the  pavement,  and  finally 
dashed  the  whole  temporary  supply  of  breath 
out  of  Mr.  Winkle's  body ;  and  all  in  half-a- 
dozen  seconds. 

"  Where's  an  officer  ?  "  said  Mr.  Snodgrass. 

*'  Put  'em  under  the  pump,"  suggested  a 
hot-pie  man. 

"  You  shall  smart  for  this,"  gasped  Mr.  Pick- 
wick. 

"  Informers,"  shouted  the  crowd. 

"  Come  on,"  cried  the  cabman,  who  had  been 
sparring  without  cessation  the  whole  time. 

The  mob  had  hitherto  been  ])assive  spectators 
of  the  scene,  but  as  the  intelligence  of  the  Pick- 
wickians  being  informers  was  spread  among 
them,  they  began  to  canvass  with  considerable 
vivacity  the  propriety  of  enforcing  the  heated 
pastry-vendor's  i)roposition  :  and  there  is  no  say- 
ing what  acts  of  personal  aggression  they  might 
have  committed,  had  not  the  atfray  been  unex- 
pectedly terminated  by  the  interposition  of  a 
new-comer. 

"What's  the  fun?''  said  a  rather  tall  thin 
young  man,  in  a  green  coat,  emerging  suddenly 
from  the  coach-yard. 

"  Informers  ! "  shouted  the  crowd  again. 

"  We  are  not,"  roared  Mr.  Pickwick,  in  a  tone 


which,  to  any  dispassionate  listener,  carried  con- 
viction with  it. 

"Ain't  you,  though, — ain't  you?"  said  the 
young  man,  apjjcaling  to  Mr.  Pickwick,  and 
making  his  way  through  the  crowd,  by  the  in- 
fallible process  of  elbowing  the  countenances  of 
its  component  members. 

That  learned  man  in  a  few  hurried  words  ex- 
plained the  real  state  of  the  case. 

"  Come  along,  then,"  said  he  of  the  green 
coat,  lugging  Mr.  Pickwick  after  him  by  main 
force,  and  talking  the  whole  way.  "  Here,  No. 
924,  take  your  fare,  and  take  yourself  off — 
respectable  gentleman, — know  him  well — none 
of  your  nonsense — this  way,  sir — where's  your 
friends? — all  a  mistake,  I  see — never  mind — 
accidents  will  happen — best  regulated  families 
— never  say  die — down  upon  your  luck — pull 
him  up — put  that  in  his  pipe — like  the  flavour 
— damned  rascals."  And  with  a  lengthened 
string  of  similar  broken  sentences,  delivered 
with  extraordinary  volubility,  the  stranger  led 
the  way  to  the  travellers'  waiting-room,  whither 
he  Avas  closely  followed  by  Mr.  Pickwick  and 
his  disciples. 

"  Here,  waiter,''  shouted  the  stranger,  ringing 
the  bell  with  tremendous  violence,  "  glasses 
round, — brandy-and-water,  hot  and  strong,  and 
sweet,  and  plenty, — eye  damaged,  sir  ?  Waiter ; 
raw  beef-steak  for  the  gentleman's  eye, — nothing 
like  raw  beef-steak  for  a  bruise,  sir ;  cold  lamp- 
])ost  very  good,  but  lamp-post  inconvenient — 
damned  odd  standing  in  the  open  street  half  an 
hour,  with  your  eye  against  a  lamp-post — eh, — 
very  good — ha!  ha!"  And  the  stranger,  with- 
out stopi)ing  to  take  breath,  swallowed  at  a 
draught  full  half  a  pint  of  the  reeking  brandy- 
and-water,  and  flung  himself  into  a  chair  with  as 
much  ease  as  if  nothing  uncommon  had  oc- 
curred. 

While  his  three  companions  were  busily  en- 
gaged in  proflering  their  thanks  to  their  new 
acquaintance,  Mr.  Pickwick  had  leisure  to  ex- 
amine his  costume  and  appearance. 

He  was  about  the  middle  height,  but  the 
thinness  of  his  body,  and  the  length  of  his  legs, 
gave  him  the  appearance  of  being  much  taller. 
The  green  coat  had  been  a  smart  dress  garment 
in  the  days  of  swallow-tails,  but  had  evidently 
in  those  times  adorned  a  much  shorter  man 
than  the  stranger,  for  the  soiled  and  flxded 
sleeves  scarcely  reached  to  his  wrists.  It  was 
buttoned  closely  uj)  to  his  chin,  at  the  imminent 
hazard  of  sjjlitting  the  back  ;  and  an  old  stock, 
without  a  vestige  of  shirt  collar,  ornamented 
his  neck.  His  scanty  black  trousers  displayed 
here  and  there  those  shiny  patches  which  be- 
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speak  long  service,  and  were  strapped  very 
lightly  over  a  jxiir  of  patched  and  iiieniled 
shoes,  as  if  to  conceal  the  dirty  white  stockings, 
whicli  were  nevertheless  distinctly  visible.  His 
long  black  hair  csca))ed  in  negligent  waves  from 
beneath  each  siile  of  his  old  i)incheil-up  hat; 
\\\<\  glimpses  of  his  bare  wrist  might  be  observed, 
between  the  tops  of  his  gloves,  and  the  cutis  of 
his  coat-sleeves.  Mis  face  was  thin  and  hag- 
gard ;  but  an  indescribable  air  of  jaunty  impu- 
dence and  perfect  self-possession  pervaded  the 
whole  man. 

Such  was  the  individual  on  whom  Mr.  Pick- 
wick gazed  through  his  spectacles  (which  he  had 
fortunately  reco\ered),  and  to  whom  he  pro- 
ceede<i,  when  his  friemls  hail  exhausted  them- 
selves, to  return,  in  chosen  terms,  his  warmest 
thanks  for  his  recent  assistance. 

"  Never  mind,"  said  the  stranger,  cutting  the 
address  very  short,  "  said  enough, — no  more ; 
smart  chap  that  cabman — handled  his  fives  well; 
but  if  I'd  been  your  friend  in  the  green  jemmy 
— damn  me — punch  his  head — 'coil  I  would, — 
pig's  whisper, — j)ieman,too, — no  gammon." 

This  coherent  speech  was  interru])ted  by  the 
entranceofthe  Rochester  coachman,  to  announce 
that  "  The  Commodore"  was  on  the  j)oint  of 
starting. 

••Commodore!"  said  the  stranger,  starting 
uj),  "  my  coach, — place  booked, — one  outside, 
— leave  you  to  pay  for  the  brandy-and-water, — 
want  change  for  a  five, — bad  silver, — Brum- 
magem buttons, — won't  do — no  go — eh  ?"  and 
he  shook  his  head  most  knowingly. 

Now  it  so  happened  that  Mr.  Pickwick  and 
his  three  companions  had  resolved  to  make 
Rochester  their  first  halting-place  too  ;  and  hav- 
ing intimated  to  their  new-found  acciuaintance 
that  they  were  journeying  to  the  same  city,  they 
agreed  to  occupy  the  seat  at  the  back  of  the 
coach,  where  they  could  all  sit  together. 

"  Up  with  you,"  said  the  stranger,  assisting 
Mr.  Pickwick  on  to  the  roof,  with  so  much  pre- 
cipitation, as  to  impair  the  gravity  of  that  gen- 
tleman's deportment  very  materially. 

"Any  luggage,  sir?"  inquired  the  coachman. 

"  Who — 1  ?  Brown-paper  parcel  here,  that's 
all,  other  luggage  gone  by  water, — packing- 
cases,  nailed  up — big  as  houses — heavy,  heavy, 
damned  heavy,"  replied  the  stranger,  as  he  forced 
into  his  pocket  as  much  as  he  could  of  the 
brown-paper  parcel,  which  presented  most  sus- 
picious indications  of  containing  one  shirt  and 
a  handkerchief. 

"Heads,  heads,  take  care  of  your  heads," 
cried  the  loquacious  stranger,  as  they  came  out 
under   the  low  archway,  which  in   those   days 


formed  the  entrance  to  the  coach-yard.  "Ter- 
rible jilate — dangerous  work — other  day — five 
children — mother — tall  lady,  eating  sandwiches 
— forgot  the  arch — crash — knock— children  look 
round — mother's  head  off — sandwich  in  her  hand 
— no  mouth  to  nut  it  in — head  of  a  family  off- 
shocking,  shockmg.  Looking  at  Whitehall,  sir, 
— fine  place  —  little  window  —  somebody  else's 
head  off  there,  eh,  sir? — he  didn't  keep  a  sharp 
look-out  enough  either — eh,  sir,  eh?" 

"  I  was  ruminating,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  ''on 
the  strange  mutability  of  human  affairs." 

"  Ah  !  I  see — in  at  the  j)alace  door  one  day. 
out  at  the  window  the  next.     Philosopher,  sir?'' 

'*  An  observer  of  humr.n  nature,  sir,"  said  Mr. 
Pickwick. 

"  Ah,  so  am  I.  Most  people  are  when  they've 
little  to  do,  and  less  to  get.     Poet,  sir  ?" 

"  My  friend  Mr.  Snodgrass  has  a  strong  poetic 
turn,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

''  So  have  I,"  said  the  stranger.  "  Epic  poem, 
— ten  thousand  lines — revolution  of  July — com- 
l^osed  it  on  the  spot — Mars  by  day,  Apollo  by 
night, — bang  the  field-piece,  twang  the  lyre." 

"  You  were  present  at  that  glorious  scene, 
sir?"  said  Mr.  Snodgrass. 

"Present!  think  I  was  ;"■'  fired  a  musket, — fired 
with  an  idea, — rushed  into  wine-shop — wrote  it 
down — back  again — whiz,  bang — another  idea 
— wine-shop  again — pen  and  ink—  back  again — 
cut  and  slash — noble  time,  sir.  Sportsman, 
sir?"  abruptly  turning  to  Mr.  Winkle. 

"  A  little,  sir,"  replied  that  gentleman. 

"Fine  pursuit,  sir, — fine  pursuit. — Dogs,  sir?" 

"  Not  just  now,"  said  Mr.  'Winkle. 

"  Ah  !  you  should  keep  dogs — fine  animals — 
sagacious  creatures — dog  of  my  own  once — 
Pointer — suri)rising  instinct — out  shooting  one 
(lay — entering  enclosure — whistled — dog  stopped 
— whistled  again — Ponto — no  go  :  stock-still — 
called  him — Ponto,  Ponto — wouldn't  move — 
dog  transfixed — staring  at  a  board — looked  up. 
saw  an  inscription — *  Gamekeeper  has  orders  to 
shoot  all  dogs  found  ih  this  enclosure  ' — wouldn't 
pass  it — wonderful  dog — valuable  dog  that — 
^ery." 

"Singular  circumstance  that,"  said  Mr.  Pick- 
wick. "  Will  you  allow  me  to  make  a  note 
of  it?" 

"  Certainly,  sir,  certainly — hundred  more  anec- 
dotes of  the  same  animal. — Fine  girl,  sir"  (to 
Mr.  Tracy  Tupman,  who  had  been  bestowing 
sundry  anti-Pickwickian  glances  on  a  young  lady 
by  the  roadside). 

*  A  remarkable  instance  of  the  prophetic  force  of  Mr. 
Jinj^le's  imagination  :  tl^s  dialof^ie  occurred  in  the  year 
1827  :  and  the  Revolution  in  1830. 
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'•  Very,"  said  Mr.  Tupman. 

"  English  girls  not  so  fine  as  Spanish — noble 
creatures — ^jet  hair — black  eyes — lovely  forms — 
sweet  creatures — beautiful." 

"You  have  been  in  Spain,  sir?"  said  Mr. 
Tracy  Tupman. 

"  Lived  there — ages." 

"  Many concjuests,  sir?"  inquired  Mr. Tupman. 

"  Conquests  !  Thousands.  Don  Bolaro  Fizz- 
gig — Grandee — only  daughter — Donna  Christina 
— splendid  creature — loved  me  to  distraction — 
jealous  father — high-souled  daughter — handsome 
Englishman — Donna  Christina  in  despair — prus- 
sic  acid — stomach  pump  in  my  portmanteau — 
operation  performed— old  Bolaro  in  ecstasies — 
consent  to  our  union — join  hands  and  floods  of 
tears — romantic  story — very." 

'•  Is  the  lady  in  England  now,  sir?"  inquired 
Mr.  Tupman,  on  whom  the  description  of  her 
charms  had  produced  a  powerful  imjjression. 

"  Dead,  sir — dead,"  said  the  stranger,  applying 
to  his  right  eye  the  brief  renmant  of  a  very  old 
cambric  handkerchief.  "  Never  recovered  the 
stomach  pump — undermined  constitution — fell 
a  victim." 

"And  her  father?"  inquired  the  poetic  Snod- 
grass. 

"  Remorse  and  misery,"  replied  the  stranger. 
"  Sudden  disappearance — talk  of  the  whole  city 
— search  made  everywhere — without  success — 
public  fountain  in  the  great  square  suddenly 
ceased  playing — weeks  elapsed — still  a  stoppage 
— workmen  emi)loyed  to  clean  it — water  drawn 
off — father-in-law  discovered  sticking  head  first 
in  the  main  pipe,  with  a  full  confession  in  his 
right  boot — took  him  out  and  the  fountain 
jilayed  aw-ay  again,  as  well  as  ever." 

"  Will  you  allow  me  to  note  that  little  ro- 
mance down,  sir?"'  said  Mr.  Snodgrass,  deeply 
affected. 

"Certainly,  sir,  certainly,— fifty  more  if  you 
like  to  hear  'em  —  strange  life  mine  —  rather 
curious  history — not  extraordinary,  but  singular." 

In  this  strain,  with  an  occasional  glass  of  ale, 
by  way  of  parenthesis,  when  the  coach  changed 
horses,  did  the  stranger  proceed,  until  they 
reached  Rochester  Bridge,  by  which  time  the 
note-books,  both  of  Mr.  Pickwick  and  Mr.  Snod- 
grass, were  completely  filled  with  selections  from 
his  adventures. 

"  Magnificent  ruin  !"  said  Mr.  Augustus  Snod- 
grass, with  all  the  poetic  fervour  that  distin- 
guished him,  when  they  came  in  sight  of  that 
fine  old  castle. 

"  What  a  study  for  an  antiijuarian,"  were  the 
very  words  which  fell  from  Mr.  Pickwick's  mouth, 
as  he  applied  his  telescope  to  his  eye. 


"  Ah  !  fine  place,"  said  the  stranger,  "  glorious 
pile — frowning  walls  — tottering  arches — dark 
nooks— crumbling  staircases— Old  cathedral  too 
— earthy  smell— pilgrims'  feet  worn  away  the 
old  steps — little  Saxon  doors — confessionals  like 
money-takers'  boxes  at  theatres — (jueer  customers 
those  monks— Popes  and  Lord  Treasurers,  and 
all  sorts  of  old  fellows,  with  great  red  faces,  and 
broken  noses,  turning  up  every  day— butf  jerkins 
too — matchlocks — Sarcophagus — fine  place — 
old  legends  too — strange  stories  :  capital ;"  and 
the  stranger  continued  to  solilocjuise  until  they 
reached  the  Bull  Inn,  in  the  High  Street,  where 
the  coach  stopped. 

"Do  you  remain  here,  sir?"  inquired  Mr. 
Nathaniel  Winkle. 

"  Here — not  I — but  you'd  better — good  house 
— nice  beds — Wright's  next  house,  dear — very 
dear — half-a-crown  in  the  bill,  if  you  look  at  the 
waiter — charge  you  more  if  you  dine  at  a  friend's 
than  they  would  if  you  dined  in  the  coffee-room 
— rum  fellows — very." 

Mr.  Winkle  turned  to  Mr.  Pickwick,  and  mur- 
mured a  few  words ;  a  whisper  passed  from  Mr. 
Pickwick  to  Mr.  Snodgrass,  from  Mr.  Snodgrass 
to  Mr.  Tupman,  and  nods  of  assent  were  ex- 
changed.    Mr.  Pickwick  addressed  the  stranger. 

"  You  rendered  us  a  very  important  service 
this  morning,  sir,"  said  he  ;  "  will  you  allow  us  to 
offer  a  slight  mark  of  our  gratitude  by  begging 
the  favour  of  your  company  at  dinner?" 

"  Great  pleasure — not  presume  to  dictate,  but 
broiled  fowl  and  mushrooms — capital  thing ! 
What  time?" 

"  Let  me  see,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick,  referring 
to  his  watch.  "  It  is  now  nearly  three.  Shall 
we  say  five?" 

"  Suit  me  excellently,"  said  the  stranger, 
"'five  precisely — till  then — care  of  yourselves  ;" 
and  lining  the  jiinched-up  hat  a  few  inches  from 
his  head,  and  carelessly  rej)lacing  it  very  much 
on  one  side,  the  stranger,  with  half  the  brown- 
I)aj)er  jxarcel  sticking  out  of  his  pocket,  walked 
l)riskly  uj)  the  yartl,  and  turned  into  the  High 
Street. 

"  Evidently  a  traveller  in  many  countries,  and 
a  close  observer  of  many  things,"  said  Mr. 
Pickwick. 

"  I  should  like  to  see  his  poem,"  said  Mr. 
Snodgrass. 

"  1  should  like  to  have  seen  that  dog,"  said 
Mr.  Winkle. 

Mr.  Tupman  said  nothing  ;  but  he  thouglit 
of  Donna  Christina,  the  stomach  pump,  and  the 
fountain  ;  and  his  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

A  private  sitting-room  having  been  engaged, 
bedrooms  inspected,  and   dinner   ordered,    the 
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party  walked  out  to  view  the  city,  and  adjoining 
neis'hbourhood. 

We  do  not  find,  from  a  careful  perusal  of  Mr. 
Pickwick's  notes  on  the  four  towns,  Strood,  Ro- 
chester, Chatham,  and  l>romj)ton,  that  his  im- 
pressions of  their  appearance  differ  in  any 
material  point,  from  those  of  other  travellers 
who  have  gone  over  the  same  ground.  His 
general  description  is  easily  abridged. 

"  The  principal  productions  of  these  towns," 
says  Mr.  Pickwick,  "  appear  to  be  soldiers, 
sailors,  Jews,  chalk,  shrimps,  officers,  and  dock- 
yard men.  The  commodities  chiefly  exposed 
for  sale  in  the  public  streets,  are  marine  stores, 
hard-bake,  apples,  flat-fish,  and  oysters.  The 
streets  present  a  lively  and  animated  api)earance, 
occasioned  chiefly  by  the  conviviality  of  the 
military.  It  is  truly  delightful  to  a  philanthropic 
mind,  to  see  these  gallant  men  staggering  along 
under  the  influence  of  an  overflow,  both  of  ani- 
mal and  ardent  spirits ;  more  especially  when 
we  remember  that  the  following  them  about,  and 
jesting  with  them,  aftbrds  a  cheap  and  innocent 
amusement  for  the  boy  population.  Nothing 
(adds  Mr.  Pickwick)  can  exceed  their  good- 
humour.  It  was  but  the  day  before  my  arrival, 
that  one  of  them  had  been  most  grossly  insulted 
in  the  house  of  a  publican.  The  barmaid  had 
l)ositively  refiised  to  draw  him  any  more  liquor  ; 
in  return  for  which,  he  had  (merely  in  playful- 
ness) drawn  his  bayonet,  and  wounded  the  girl 
in  the  shoulder.  And  yet  this  fine  fellow  was 
the  very  first  to  go  down  to  the  house  next 
morning,  and  express  his  readiness  to  overlook 
the  matter,  and  forget  what  had  occurred  ! 

"  The  consumption  of  tobacco  in  these  towns 
(continues  Mr.  Pickwick)  must  be  very  great  : 
and  the  smell  which  pervades  the  streets  must 
be  exceedingly  dehcious  to  those  who  are  ex- 
tremely fond  of  smoking.  A  superficial  traveller 
might  object  to  the  dirt  which  is  their  leading 
characteristic ;  but  to  those  who  view  it  as  an 
indication  of  traftic,  and  commercial  prosperity, 
it  is  truly  gratifying." 

Punctual  to  five  o'clock  came  the  stranger, 
and  shortly  afterwards  the  dinner.  He  had 
divested  himself  of  his  brown-paper  parcel,  but 
had  made  no  alteration  in  his  attire ;  and  was, 
it  possible,  more  loquacious  than  ever. 

"What's  that?"  he  inquired,  as  the  waiter' re- 
moved one  of  the  covers. 

"  Soles,  sir." 

"  Soles — ah  ! — capital  fish — all  come  from 
London — stage-coach  proprietors  get  up  political 
dinners — carriage  of  soles— dozens  of  baskets — 
cunning  fellows.     Glass  of  wine,  sir?' 

"^Vith  pleasure,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick — and  the 


stranger  took  wine  ;  first  with  him,  and  then  with 
Mr.  Snodgrass,  and  then  with  Mr.  Tupman,  and 
then  with  Mr.  Winkle,  and  then  with  the  whole 
l)arty  together,  almost  as  rapidly  as  he  talked. 

"  Devil  of  a  mess  on  the  staircase,  waiter," 
said  the  stranger.  "  Forms  going  up — carpen- 
ters coming  down — lamps,  glasses,  harps.  What's 
going  forward  ?" 

"  Pall,  sir,"  said  the  waiter. 

"  Assembly — eh  ?" 

"  No,  sir,  not  Assembly,  sir.  Ball  for  the 
benefit  of  a  charity,  sir.'' 

"  Many  fine  women  in  this  town,  do  you 
know,  sir?"  inquired  Mr.  Tupman,  with  great 
interest. 

"  Si)lendid — capital.  Kent,  sir — Everybody 
knows  Kent — apples,  cherries,  hops,  and  wo- 
men.    Glass  of  wine,  sir?" 

"  With  great  pleasure,"  replied  Mr.  Tupman. 
The  stranger  filled  and  emptied. 

"  I  should  very  much  like  to  go,"  said  Mr. 
Tupman,  resuming  the  subject  of  the  ball,  "  very 
much." 

"  Tickets  at  the  bar,  sir,"  interposed  the 
waiter,  "  half-a-guinea  each,  sir." 

Mr,  Tupman  again  expressed  an  earnest  wish 
to  be  present  at  the  festivity ;  but  meeting  with 
no  response  in  the  darkened  eye  of  Mr.  Snod- 
grass, or  the  abstracted  gaze  of  Mr.  Pickwick, 
he  applied  himself  with  great  interest  to  the 
port  wine  and  dessert  which  had  just  been 
placed  on  the  table.  The  waiter  withdrew,  and 
the  party  were  left  to  enjoy  the  cosy  couple  of 
hours  succeeding  dinner. 

"  Beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  said  the  stranger, 
"  bottle  stands — pass  it  round — way  of  the  sun 
— through  the  button-hole — no  heeltaps,"  and 
he  emptied  his  glass,  which  he  had  filled  about 
two  minutes  before ;  and  poured  out  another, 
with  the  air  of  a  man  who  was  used  to  it. 

The  wine  was  passed,  and  a  fresh  supply 
ordered.  The  visitor  talked,  the  Pickwickians 
listened.  Mr.  Tupman  felt  every  moment  more 
disposed  for  the  ball.  Mr.  Pickwick's  countenance 
glowed  with  an  expression  of  universal  philan- 
thropy ;  and  Mr.  Winkle,  and  Mr.  Snodgrass,  fell 
fast  asleep. 

"  They're  beginning  up-stairs,"  said  the  stran- 
ger— "  hear  the  company — fiddles  tuning — now 
the  harp — there  they  go."  The  various  sounds 
which  found  their  way  down-stairs,  announced 
the  commencement  of  the  first  quadrille. 

"  How  I  should  like  to  go,"  said  Mr.  Tupman, 
again. 

"  So  should  I,"  said  the  stranger, — "  con- 
founded luggage — heavy  smacks — nothing  to  go 
in — odd,  an't  it  ?"' 


GOING  TO  THE  BALL. 


Now  general  benevolence  was  one  of  the 
leading  features  of  the  Pickwickian  theory,  and 
no  one  was  more  remarkable  for  the  zealous 
manner  in  which  he  observed  so  noble  a  prin- 
ciple, than  Mr.  Tracy  Tupman.  I'he  number 
of  instances,  recorded  on  the  Transactions  of 
the  Society,  in  which  that  excellent  man  referred 
objects  of  charity  to  the  houses  of  other  mem- 
bers for  left-off  garments,  or  pecuniary  relief,  is 
almost  incredible. 

"  I  should  be  very  happy  to  lend  you  a  change 
of  apparel   for  the   purpose,"  said   Mr.    Tracy 


but    you   are    rather   slim,   and   I 


Tupman, 

am^ " 

"  Rather  fat — grown-up  Eacchus — cut  the 
leaves— dismounted  from  the  tub,  and  adopted 
kersey,  eh?— not  double  distilled,  but  double 
milled — ha  !  ha  ! — pass  the  wine." 

Whether  Mr.  Tupman  was  somewhat  indig- 
nant at  the  peremptory  tone  in  ^\hich  he  was 
desired  to  pass  the  wine  whicli  the  stranger 
passed  so  quickly  away ;  or  whether  he  felt  very 
properly  scandalised,  at  an  influential  member  of 
the  Pickwick  Club  being  ignominiously  compared 


what!  introducing  his  friend!"     {See page  i\.) 


to  a  dismounted  Bacchus,  is  a  fact  not  yet  com- 
pletely ascertained.  He  passed  the  wine, coughed 
twice,  and  looked  at  the  stranger  for  several 
seconds  witli  a  stern  intensity ;  as  that  indivi- 
dual, however,  appeared  perfectly  collected,  and 
([uite  calm  under  his  searchingglance,  he  gradually 
relaxed,  and  reverted  to  the  subject  of  the  ball. 
"  I  was  about  to  observe,  sir,"  he  said,  "  that 
though  my  apparel  would  be  too  large,'a  suit  of  my 
friend  Mr.  Winkle's  would,  perhaps,  fit  you  better." 
_  The  stranger  took  Mr.  Winkle"s  measure  with 
his  eye  ;  and  that  feature  glistened  with  satisfac- 
tion as  he  said — "Just  the  thing  !" 


Mr.  Tupman  looked  round  him.  The  wine 
which  had  exerted  its  somniferous  influence  over 
Mr.  Snodgrass,  and  Mr.  Winkle,  had  stolen  \\\)on 
the  senses  of  Mr.  Pickwick.  That  gentleman 
had  gradually  passed  through  the  various  stages 
which  precede  the  lethargy  jiroduced  by  dinner, 
and  its  consequences.  He  had  undergone  the 
ordinary  transitions  from  the  height  of  convivi- 
ality, to  the  depths  of  misery,  and  from  the 
depths  of  misery,  to  the  height  of  conviviality. 
Like  a  gas-lamp  in  the  street,  with  the  wind  in 
the  pipe,  he  had  exhibited  for  a  moment  an  un- 
natural  brilliancy  :    dien  sunk  so  low  as  to  be 
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scarcely  disc«'rnible  :  after  a  short  interval,  he 
had  burst  out  a^ain,  to  enlighten  for  a  moment, 
then  flickered  with  an  uncertain,  staggering  sort 
of  light,  and  then  gone  out  altogether.  His 
head  was  sunk  upon  his  bosom ;  and  perj)etual 
snoring,  with  a  partial  choke,  occasionally,  were 
the  only  audible  indications  of  the  great  man's 
presence. 

The  temptation  to  be  present  at  the  ball,  and 
to  form  his  first  impressions  of  the  beauty  of  the 
Kentish  hulies,  was  strong  \.\\>o\\  Mr.  Tupman, 
The  temptation  to  take  the  stranger  witli  him, 
was  ecjually  great.  lie  was  wholly  unaccjuaintetl 
with  the  place  and  its  inhabitants ;  and  the 
stranger  seemed  to  possess  as  great  a  knowkilge 
of  both  as  if  he  had  lived  there  from  his  infancy. 
Mr.  Winkle  was  asleep,  and  Mr.  Tu])man  had 
had  sufficient  experience  in  such  matters  to 
know,  that  the  moment  he  awoke,  he  would,  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  roll  heavily  to 
bed.  He  was  undecided.  "  Fill  your  glass, 
and  pass  the  wine,"  said  the  indefatigable 
visitor. 

Mr.  Tupman  did  as  he  was  requested  ;  and 
the  additional  stimulus  of  the  last  glass  settled 
his  determination. 

'* Winkles  bedroom  is  inside  mine,''  .said  Mr. 
Tupman  ;  "  1  couldn't  make  him  understand 
what  I  wanted,  if  1  woke  him  now,  but  I  know 
he  has  a  dress  suit,  in  a  carpet  bag ;  and  sup- 
posing you  wore  it  to  the  ball,  and  took  it  off 
when  we  returned,  I  could  replace  it  without 
troubling  him  at  all  about  the  matter." 

'•  Capital,"  said  tlie  stranger,  *•  famous  plan — 
damned  odd  situation — fourteen  coats  in  the 
packing-cases,  and  obliged  to  wear  another  man's 
— very  good  notion,  that — very." 

"  We  must  purchase  our  tickets,"  said  Mr. 
Tupman. 

"  Not  worth  while  splitting  a  guinea,"  said  the 
stranger,  "  toss  who  shall  pay  for  both — I  call ; 
you  spin  —  first  time — woman  —  woman — be- 
witching woman,''  and  down  came  the  sovereign, 
with  the  Dragon  (called  by  courtesy  a  woman) 
uppermost. 

Mr.  Tupman  rang  the  bell,  purchased  the 
tickets,  and  ordered  chamber  candlesticks.  In 
another  quarter  of  an  hour  the  stranger  was 
comi)letely  arrayed  in  a  full  suit  of  Mr.  Na- 
thaniel Winkle's. 

"It's  a  new  coat,"  said  Mr.  Tupman,  as  the 
stranger  surveyed  himself  with  great  complacency 
in  a  cheval-glass.  "  The  fust  that's  been  made 
with  our  club  button," — and  he  called  his  com- 
panion's attention  to  the  large  gilt  button  which 
displayed  a  bust  of  Mr.  Pickwick  in  the  centre, 
and  the  letters  "  P.  C."  on  either  side. 


"  P.  C,"  said  the  stranger, — "queer  set-out 
— old  fellow's  likeness,  and  '  P.  C — ^\'hat  does 
'P.  C  stand  for— Peculiar  Coat,  eh?"  Mr. 
Tupman,  with  rising  indignation,  and  great  im- 
portance, explained  the  mystic  device. 

"  Rather  short  in  the  waist,  an't  it  ?"  said  the 
stranger,  screwing  himself  round,  to  catch  a 
glimpse  in  the  glass  of  the  waist  buttons  which 
were  halt-way  up  his  back.  "  Like  a  general 
l)ostman's  coat — (lueer  coats  those — made  by 
contract — no  measuring — mysterious  dispensa- 
tions of  I'rcnidence — all  the  short  men  get  long 
coats — all  the  lung  men  short  ones." 

Running  on  in  this  way,  Mr.  Tupman's  new 
companion  adjusleil  his  dress,  or  rather  the 
dress  of  Mr.  Winkle;  and,  accom])anie(.l  by  Mr. 
Tupman,  ascended  the  staircxise  leading  to  the 
ball-room. 

"  What  names,  sir?"  said  the  man  at  the  door. 
Mr.  Tracy  Tupman  was  stepi)ing  forward  to  an- 
nounce his  own  titles,  when  the  stranger  pre- 
vented him. 

"  No  names  at  all," — and  then  he  whispered 
Mr.  Tupman,  ''  Names  won't  do — not  known — 
very  good  names  in  their  way,  but  not  great  ones 
— capital  names  for  a  small  ])arty,  but  won't 
make  an  impression  in  pubHc  assemblies — vicog. 
the  thing — Centlemen  from  London — distin- 
guished foreigners — anytJiing."  The  iloor  was 
thrown  open  ;  and  Mr.  Tracy  Tupman,  and  the 
stranger,  entered  the  ball-room. 

It  was  a  long  room,  with  crimson-covered 
benches,  and  wax  candles  in  glass  chandeliers. 
'I'he  musicians  were  securely  confined  in  an 
elevated  den,  and  quailrilles  were  being  .sys- 
tematically gut  through  by  two  or  three  sets  of 
dancers.  Two  card-tables  were  made  up  in  the 
adjoining  card-room,  antl  two  pair  of  old  ladies, 
and  a  corresponding  number  of  stout  gentlemen, 
were  executing  whist  therein. 

The  finale  concluded,  the  dancers  prome- 
naded the  room,  and  Mr.  Tupman  and  his  com- 
];anion  stationed  themselves  in  a  corner,  to 
observe  the  company. 

"Charming  women,"  said  Mr.  Tupman. 

'•  Wait  a  minute,"  said  the  stranger,  ''  fun 
l)resently — nobs  not  come  yet — queer  place — 
Dock-yard  jjeople  of  upper  rank  don't  know 
Dockyard  people  of  lower  rank — Dock-yard 
people  of  lower  rank  ilon't  know  small  gentry-— 
small  gentr)-  don't  know  tradespeople — Commis- 
sioner don't  know  anybody.'' 

"  Who's  that  little  boy  with  the  light  hair  and 
jiink  eyes,  in  a  fancy  dress?"  inquired  Mr. 
Tuj)man. 

"  Hush,  pray — pink  eyes— fancy  dress — little 
boy — nonsense  —  Ensign  Ninety-seventh — Ho- 
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nourable  Wilmot  Snipe — great  family — Snipes 
— very." 

"  Sir  Thomas  Clubber,  Lady  Clubber,  and 
the  Miss  Clubbers!"  shouted  the  man  at  the 
door  in  a  stentorian  voice.  A  great  sensation 
was  created  throughout  the  room,  by  the  en- 
trance of  a  tall  gentleman  in  a  blue  coat  and 
bright  buttons,  a  large  lady  in  blue  satin,  and 
two  young  ladies  on  a  similar  scale,  in  fashion- 
ably-made dresses  of  the  same  hue. 

"Commissioner — head  of  the  yard — great 
man — remarkably  great  man,''  whispered  the 
stranger  in  Mr.  Tupman's  ear,  as  the  charitable 
committee  ushered  Sir  Thomas  Clubber  and 
family  to  the  top  of  the  room.  The  Honourable 
Wilmot  Snipe,  and  other  distinguished  gentle- 
men crowded  to  render  homage  to  the  Miss 
Clubbers ;  and  Sir  Thomas  Clubber  stood  bolt 
upright,  and  looked  majestically  over  his  black 
neckerchief  at  the  assembled  company. 

"  Mr.  Smithie,  Mrs.  Smithie,  and  the  Misses 
Smidiie,"  was  the  next  announcement. 

"What's  Mr.  Smithie?"  inquired  Mr.  Tracy 
Tuj^man. 

"Something  in  the  yard,"  replied  the  stranger. 
Mr.  Smithie  bowed  deferentially  to  Sir  Tliomas 
Clubber;  and  Sir  Thomas  Clubber  acknowledged 
the  salute  with  conscious  condescension.  Lady 
Clubber  took  a  telescopic  view  of  Mrs.  Smithie 
and  family,  through  her  eye-glass,  and  Mrs. 
Smithie  stared,  in  her  turn,  at  Mrs.  Somebody 
else,  whose  husband  was  not  in  the  Dock-yard 
at  all. 

"  Colonel  Bulder,  Mrs.  Colonel  Bulder,  and 
Miss  Bulder,"  were  the  next  arrivals. 

"  Head  of  the  garrison,"  said  the  stranger,  in 
reply  to  Mr.  Tupman's  inquiring  look. 

^liss  Bulder  was  wannly  welcomed  by  the 
Miss  Clubbers;  the  greeting  between  Mrs. 
Colonel  Bulder,  and  Lady  Clubber,  was  of  the 
most  affectionate  description ;  Colonel  Bulder 
and  Sir  Thomas  Clubber  exchanged  snuff-boxes, 
and  looked  very  much  like  a  pair  of  Alexander 
Selkirks  ; — "  Monarchs  of  all  they  surveyed." 

While  the  aristocracy  of  the  place — the  Bul- 
ders,  and  Clubbers,  and  Snipes — were  thus 
preserving  their  dignity  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
room,  the  other  classes  of  society  were  imitating 
their  exam[)le  in  other  parts  of  it.  The  less 
aristocratic  officers  of  the  Ninety-seventh  de- 
voted themselves  to  the  families  of  the  less 
important  functionaries  from  the  Dock-yard. 
The  solicitors"  wives,  and  the  wine  merchant's 
wife,  hctlded  another  grade,  (the  brewer's  wife 
visited  the  Bulders  ;)  and  Mrs.  Tomlinson,  the 
post-office  keeper,  seemed  by  mutual  con.sent  to 
have  been  chosen  the  leader  of  the  trade  party. 


One  of  the  most  popular  personages,  in  his 
own  circle,  present,  was  a  little  fat  man,  with  a 
ring  of  upright  black  hair  round  his  head,  and 
an  extensive  bald  plain  on  the  top  of  it — Dr. 
Slammer,  surgeon  to  the  Ninety-seventh.  The 
doctor  took  snuff  with  everybody,  chatted  with 
everybody,  laughed,  danced,  made  jokes,  played 
whist,  did  everything,  and  was  everywhere.  To 
these  pursuits,  multifarious  as  they  were,  the  little 
doctor  added  a  more  important  one  than  any — 
he  was  intlefatigable  in  paying  the  most  unremit- 
ting and  devoted  attention  to  a  little  old  widow, 
whose  rich  dress  and  profusion  of  ornament 
bespoke  her  a  most  desirable  addition  to  a 
limited  income. 

Upon  the  doctor,  and  the  widow,  the  eyes  of 
both  Mr.  Tupnian  and  his  companion  had  been 
fi.xed  for  some  time,  when  the  stranger  broke 
silence. 

"  Lots  of  money — old  girl — pompous  doctor 
— not  a  bad  idea — good  fun,"  were  the  intelli- 
gible sentences  which  issued  from  his  lips.  Mr. 
Tupman  looked  inquisitively  in  his  face. 

"  I'll  dance  with  the  widow,"  said  the  stranger. 

"  ^V'ho  is  she  ?"  inquired  Mr.  Tupman. 

"  Don't  know — never  saw  her  in  all  my  life 
— cut  out  the  doctor — here  goes."  And  the 
stranger  forthwith  crossed  the  room  ;  and,  lean- 
ing against  the  mantel-jMece,  commenced  gazing 
with  an  air  of  respectful  and  melancholy  ad- 
miration on  the  fat  countenance  of  the  little 
old  lady.  Mr.  Tupman  looked  on,  in  mute 
astonishment.  The  stranger  progressed  rapidly  ; 
the  little  doctor  danced  with  another  lady — the 
widow  dropped  her  fan ;  the  stranger  picked  it 
up,  and  presented  it, — a  smile — a  bow — a 
curtsy — a  few  words  of  conversation.  The 
stranger  walked  boldly  up  to,  and  rctumeil  with, 
the  master  of  the  ceremonies  ;  a  little  introduc- 
tory pantomime ;  and  the  stranger  and  Mr>. 
Badger  took  their  places  in  a  quadrille. 

The  surprise  of  Mr.  Tupman  at  this  .summary 
proceeding,  great  as  it  was,  was  immeasurably 
exceeded  by  the  astonishment  of  the  doctor. 
The  stranger  was  young,  and  the  widow  was 
llattcred.  The  doctor's  attentions  were  unheeded 
by  the  widow  ;  and  the  doctor's  indignation  was 
wholly  lost  on  his  imperturbable  rival.  Dr. 
Slammer  was  paralysed.  He,  Dr.  Slammer  of 
the  Ninety-seventh,  to  be  extinguished  in  a 
moment,  by  a  man  whom  nobody  h.ad  ever  seen 
before,  and  whom  nobody  knew  even  now  !  Dr. 
Slammer — Dr.  Slammer  of  the  Ninety-seventh 
rejected  !  Impossible  !  It  could  not  be  !  Yes, 
it  was ;  there  they  were.  What !  introducing 
his  friend  !  Could  he  believe  his  eyes  !  He 
looked  again,  and  was  under  the  painful  neces- 
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sity  of  admitting  the  veracity  of  his  optics  ;  Mrs. 
Badger  was  tlancing  with  Mr.  Tracy  Tupnian, 
there  was  no  mistaking  the  fact.  There  was 
the  widow  before  him,  boimcing  bodily,  here 
and  there,  with  unwonted  vigour ;  and  Mr. 
Tracy  Tiipman  hopping  about,  with  a  face  ex- 
pressive of  the  most  intense  solenmity,  dancing 
(as  a  good  many  i)eople  do)  as  if  a  (juailrille 
were  not  a  thing  to  be  laughed  at,  but  a  severe 
trial  to  the  feelings,  which  it  recpiires  inllexible 
resolution  to  encounter. 

Silently  anil  patiently  did  the  doctor  bear  all 
this,  and  all  the  handings  of  negus,  and  watch- 
ing for  glasses,  and  darting  for  biscuits,  and 
co(iuctting,  that  ensued  ;  but,  a  few  seconds 
after  the  stranger  hail  disappeared  to  lead  Mrs. 
liudger  to  her  carriage,  he  darted  swiftly  from 
the  room  with  every  particle  of  his  hitherto- 
bottled-uj)  indignation  effervescing  from  all 
parts  of  his  countenance,  in  a  persi)iraiion  of 
])assion. 

The  stranger. was  returning,  and  Mr.  Tupnian 
was  beside  him.  He  spoke  in  a  low  tone,  and 
laughed.  The  little  doctor  thirsted  for  his  life. 
He  was  exulting.     He  had  triumphed. 

"Sir!"'  said  the  doctor,  in  an  awful  voice, 
producing  a  card,  and  retiring  into  an  angle  of 
the  passage,  "  my  name  is  Slammer,  Ur.  Slam- 
mer, sir — Ninety-seventh  regiment — Chatham 
Harracks — my  card,  sir,  my  card.'  He  would 
have  added  more,  but  his  indignation  choked 
him. 

"Ah:''  replied  the  stranger  coolly,  "Slam- 
mer— much  obliged — polite  attention — not  ill 
now,  Slammer — but  when  I  am — knock  you 
up." 

"You — you're  a  shufller,  sir,"  gasped  the 
furious  doctor,  "  a  poltroon — a  coward — a  liar 
— a — a — will  nothing  induce  you  to  give  me 
your  card,  sir?" 

"  Oh  !  I  see,"  said  the  stranger,  half  aside, 
"  negus  too  strong  here — liberal  landlord — very 
foolish — ver)' — lemonade  much  better — hot 
rooms — elderly  gentleman — suffer  for  it  in  the 
morning — cruel — cruel  ;"  and  he  moved  on  a 
ste])  or  two. 

"  You  are  stopping  in  this  house,  sir,"  said 
the  indignant  little  man  ;  "  you  are  intoxicated 
now,  sir;  you  shall  hear  from  me  in  the  morn- 
ing, sir.  i  shall  find  you  out,  sir ;  I  shall  find 
you  out." 

"  Rather  you  found  me  out  than  found  me  at 
home,"  rei)lied  the  unmoved  stranger. 

Dr.  Slammer  looked  unutterable  ferocity,  as 
he  fixed  his  hat  on  his  head  with  an  indignant 
knock  ;  and  the  stranger  and  Mr.  Tupman  as- 
cended to  the  l)edroom  of  the  latter  to  restore 


the    borrowed    plumage     to    the    unconscious 
Wmkle. 

That  gentleman  was  fast  asleep ;  the  restoration 
was  soon  made.  The  stranger  was  extremely 
jocose  ;  and  Mr.  Tracy  Tupman,  being  quite 
bewildered  with  wine,  negus,  lights,  and  ladies, 
thought  the  whole  aliair  an  exquisite  joke.  His 
new  friend  departed  ;  and,  after  exjjeriencing 
some  slight  diificulty  in  finding  the  orifice  in 
his  nightcap,  originally  intended  for  the  recep- 
tion of  his  head,  and  finally  overturning  his 
candlestick  in  his  struggles  to  jjut  it  on,  Mr. 
Tracy  Tupman  managed  to  get  into  bed,  by  a 
series  of  compliaited  evolutions,  and  shortly 
afterwards  sank  into  repose. 

Seven  oclock  had  hardly  ceased  striking  on 
the  following  morning,  when  Mr.  Pickwick's 
comprehensive  mind  was  aroused  from  the 
state  of  unconsciousness,  in  which  slumber  had 
plunged  it,  by  a  loud  knocking  at  his  chamber 
door. 

"Who's  there?"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  starting 
up  in  bed. 

"  Boots,  sir." 

"  What  do  you  want?" 

"  Please,  sir,  can  you  tell  n:c,  which  gentle- 
man of  your  i^arty  wears  a  bright  blue  dress- 
coat,  with  a  gilt  button  with  P.  C.  on  it?" 

"  It's  been  given  out  to  brush,"  thought  Mr. 
Pickwick  ;  "  and  the  man  has  forgotten  whom 
it  belongs  to — Mr.  Winkle,"  he  called  out, 
"  next  room  but  two  on  the  right  hand." 

"  Thankee,  sir,"  said  the  Boots,  and  away  he 
went. 

"  What's  the  matter?"  ciied  Mr.  Tupman,  as 
a  loud  knocking  at  his  door  roused  Jiiin  from 
his  oblivious  repose. 

'"Can  I  speak  to  Mr.  Winkle,  sir?"  replied 
the  Boots,  from  the  outside. 

"  Winkle — Winkle,"  shouted  Mr.  Tupman, 
calling  into  the  inner  room. 

"Hallo!"  replied  a  faint  voice  from  within 
the  bedclothes. 

'•  You're  wanted — some  one  at  the  door  ;" 
and  having  exerted  himself  to  articulate  thus 
much,  Mr.  Tracy  Tupman  turned  round  and  fell 
fast  asleep  again. 

"  \Vanted  !"  said  Mr.  Winkle,  hastily  jumping 
out  of  bed,  and  putting  on  a  few  articles  of 
clothing  :  "  wanted  !  at  this  distance  from  town 
— who  on  earth  can  want  me?"' 

"  (ientleman  in  the  coffee-room,  sir,"  replied 
the  Boots,  as  Mr.  Winkle  opened  the  door,  and 
confronted  him  \  "gentleman  says  he'll  not  detain 
you  a  moment,  sir,  but  he  can  take  no  denial." 

"  Very  odd  !"  said  Mr.  Winkle  ;  "Pll  be  down 
directlv." 
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He  hurriedly  wrapped  himself  in  a  travelHng- 
shawl,  and  dressing-gown,  and  proceeded  down- 
stairs. An  old  woman  and  a  couple  of  waiters 
were  cleaning  the  coffee-room,  and  an  officer  in 
undress  uniform  was  looking  out  of  the  window. 
?Ie  turned  round  as  Mr.  Winkle  entered,  and 
made  a  stiff  inclination  of  the  head.  Having 
ordered  the  attendants  to  retire,  and  closed  the 
door  very  carefully,  he  said,  "  Mr.  Winkle,  I 
presume?" 

*•  My  name  is  Winkle,  sir." 

"  You  will  not  be  surprised,  sir,  when  I  in- 
form you,  that  I  have  called  here  this  morning 
on  behalf  of  my  friend.  Dr.  Slammer,  of  the 
Ninety-seventh." 

"  Dr.  Slammer  !"  said  Mr.  Winkle. 

"  Dr.  Slammer.  He  begged  me  to  express 
his  opinion  that  your  conduct  of  last  evening 
was  of  a  description  which  no  gentleman  could 
endure  :  and  (he  added)  which  no  one  gentle- 
man would  pursue  towards  another." 

Mr.  Winkle's  astonishment  was  too  real,  and 
too  evident,  to  escape  the  observation  of  Dr. 
Slammer's  friend  ;  he  therefore  proceeded. — 
"  My  friend,  Dr.  Slammer,  requested  me  to  add, 
that  he  is  firmly  persuaded  you  were  intoxicated 
during  a  portion  of  the  evening,  and  possibly 
unconscious  of  the  extent  of  the  insult  you  were 
guilty  of.  He  commissioned  me  to  say,  that 
should  this  be  pleaded  as  an  excuse  for  your 
behaviour,  he  will  consent  to  accept  a  written 
apology,  to  be  penned  by  you,  from  my  dic- 
tation." 

"  A  written  apology  ! "  repeated  Mr.  Winkle, 
in  the  most  emphatic  tone  of  amazement 
possible. 

"  Of  course  you  know  the  alternative,"  re- 
plied the  visitor,  coolly. 

''  Were  you  intrusted  with  this  message  to 
me,  by  name?"  inquired  Mr.  Winkle,  whose 
intellects  were  hopelessly  confused  by  this  ex- 
traordinary conversation. 

"  1  was  not  present  myself,"  replied  the 
visitor,  "  and,  in  consequence  of  your  firm  re- 
fusal to  give  your  card  to  Dr.  Slammer,  I  was 
desired  by  that  gentleman  to  identify  the  wearer 
of  a  very  uncommon  coat — a  bright  blue  dress- 
coat,  with  a  gilt  button,  displaying  a  bust,  and 
the  letters  '  P.  C  " 

Mr.  Winkle  actually  staggered  with  astonish- 
ment, as  he  heard  his  own  costume  thus  minutely 
described.     Dr.  Slammer's  friend  proceeded  : — 

"  From  the  inquiries  I  made  at  the  bar,  just 
now,  I  was  convinced  that  the  owner  of  the  coat 
in  question  arrived  here,  with  three  gentlemen, 
yesterday  afternoon.  I  immediately  sent  up  to 
the  gentleman  who  was  described  as  appearing 


the  head  of  the  party  ;  and  he,  at  once,  referred 
me  to  you." 

If  the  principal  tower  of  Rochester  Castle 
had  suddenly  walked  from  its  foundation,  and 
stationed  itself  opposite  the  coffee-room  window, 
Mr.  Winkle's  surprise  would  have  been  as  nothing, 
compared  with  the  profound  astonishment  with 
which  he  had  heard  diis  address.  His  first  im- 
pression was,  that  his  coat  had  been  stolen. 
"  Will  you  allow  me  to  detain  you  one  moment  ?" 
said  he. 

"  Certainly,"  replied  the  unwelcome  visitor. 

Mr.  Winkle  ran  hastily  up-stairs,  and  with  a 
trembling  hand  opened  the  bag.  There  was  the 
coat  in  its  usual  place,  but  exhibiting,  on  a  close 
inspection,  evident  tokens  of  having  been  worn 
on  the  preceding  night. 

"  It  must  be  so,"  said  Mr.  Winkle,  letting  the 
coat  fall  from  his  hands.  "  I  took  too  much 
wine  after  dinner,  and  have  a  very  vague  recol- 
lection of  walking  about  the  streets,  and  smoking 
a  cigar  afterwards.  The  fact  is,  I  was  very 
drunk; — I  must  have  changed  my  coat — gone 
somewhere — and  insulted  somebody — I  have  no 
doubt  of  it ;  and  this  message  is  the  terrible 
consequence."  Saying  which,  Mr.  Winkle  re- 
traced his  steps  in  the  direction  of  the  coffee- 
room,  with  the  gloomy  and  dreadful  resolve  of 
accepting  the  challenge  of  the  warlike  Dr.  Slam- 
mer, and  abiding  by  the  worst  consequences 
that  might  ensue. 

To  this  determination  Mr.  Winkle  was  urged 
by  a  variety  of  considerations  ;  the  first  of  which 
was,  his  reputation  with  the  club.  He  had 
always  been  looked  up  to  as  a  high  authority  on 
all  matters  of  amusement  and  dexterity,  whether 
offensive,  defensive,  or  inoftensive  ;  and  if,  on 
this  very  first  occasion  of  being  put  to  the  test, 
he  shrunk  back  from  the  trial,  beneath  iiis 
leader's  eye,  his  name  and  standing  were  lost 
for  ever.  Besides,  he  remembered  to  have 
heard  it  frequently  surmised  by  the  uninitiated 
in  such  matters,  that  by  an  understood  arrange- 
ment between  the  seconds,  the  pistols  were 
seldom  loaded  with  ball ;  and,  furthermore,  he 
reflected  that  if  he  applied  to  Mr.  Snodgrass  to 
act  as  his  second,  and  depicted  the  danger  in 
glowing  terms,  that  gentleman  might  possibly 
communioite  the  intelligence  to  Mr.  Pickwick, 
who  would  certainly  lose  no  time  in  transmitting 
it  to  the  local  authorities,  and  thus  prevent  thj 
killing  or  maiming  of  his  follower. 

Such  were  his  thoughts  when  he  returned  to 
the  coffee-room,  and  intimated  his  intention  of 
accepting  the  doctor's  challenge. 

"  Will  you  refer  me  to  a  friend,  to  arrange  the 
time  and  place  of  meeting?"  said  the  officer. 
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"Quite  unnecessary,"  replied  Mr.  Winkle; 
"  name  them  to  me,  and  I  can  procure  the 
attentlance  of  a  friend,  aftenvards." 

"  Shall  we  say — sunset  this  evening  ? "  in- 
quired the  officer,  in  a  careless  tone. 

"  Very  good,"  replied  Mr.  Winkle  ;  thinking 
in  his  heart  it  was  very  had. 

"You  know  Fort  Pitt?" 

"  Yes ;  I  saw  it  yesterday." 

"  If  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  turn  mto  tlie 
field  which  borders  the  trenc  h,  take  the  footpath 
to  the  left,  when  you  arrive  at  an  angle  of  the 
fortification  ;  and  keep  straight  on  till  you  see 
me  ;  I  will  precede  you  to  a  secludeil  place, 
where  the  affair  can  be  conducted  without  fear 
of  interruption." 

"  Irar  of  interruption  !"  thought  Mr.  Winkle. 

"  Nothing  more  to  arrange,  I  think,"  said  the 
officer. 

"  I  am  not  aware  of  anything  more,"  replied 
Mr.  \N'inkle.     "Good  morning." 

'•  Gooil  morning  :"  and  the  officer  whistled  a 
lively  air,  as  he  strode  away. 

That  morning's  breakfast  passed  heavily  off. 
Mr.  Tupman  was  not  in  a  condition  to  rise, 
after  the  unwonted  dissipation  of  the  previous 
night ;  Mr.  Snodgrass  appeared  to  labour  under 
a  poetical  depression  of  spirits ;  and  even  Mr. 
Pickwick  evinced  an  unusual  attachment  to 
silence  and  soda-water.  Mr.  Winkle  eagerly 
watched  his  opportunity.  It  was  not  long  want- 
ing. Mr.  Snodgrass  proposed  a  visit  to  the 
castle,  and  as  Mr.  Winkle  was  the  only  other 
member  of  the  party  disposetl  to  walk,  they 
went  out  together. 

"  Snodgrass,"  said  Mr.  Winkle,  when  they 
had  turned  out  of  the  public  street ;  "  Snod- 
grass, my  dear  fellow,  can  1  rely  upon  your 
secrecy  ?"  As  he  said  this,  he  most  devoutly 
and  earnestly  hoped  he  could  not. 

"  You  can,"  replied  Mr.  Snodgrass.  "  Hear 
me  swear " 

"  No,  no,"  interrupted  Mr,  Winkle,  terrified 
at  the  idea  of  his  companion's  unconsciously 
])!edging  himself  not  to  give  information  ;  "don't 
swear,  don't  swear ;  it  is  quite  unnecessary." 

Mr.  Snodgrass  dropped  the  hand  which  he 
had,  in  the  spirit  of  poesy,  raised  towards  the 
clouds,  as  he  made  the  above  appeal,  and  as- 
sumed an  attitude  of  attention. 

"  I  want  your  assistance,  my  dear  fellow,  in 
an  affair  of  honour,"  said  Mr.  Winkle. 

"  You  shall  have  it,"  replied  Mr.  Snodgrass, 
clasping  his  friend's  hand. 

"  With  a  doctor — Dr.  Slammer,  of  the  Ninety- 
seventh,"  said  Mr.  Winkle,  wishing  to  make  the 
matter  appear  as  solemn  as  possible ;  "  an  affair 


with  an  officer,  seconded  by  another  officer,  at 
sunset  this  evening,  in  a  lonely  field  beyond 
Fort  Pitt." 

"  I  will  attend  you,"  said  Mr.  Snodgrass. 

He  was  astonished,  but  by  no  means  dis- 
mayed. It  is  extraordinary  how  cool  any  party 
but  the  principal  can  be  in  such  cases.  Mr. 
Winkle  had  forgotten  this.  He  had  judged  of 
his  friend's  feelings  by  his  own. 

"  The  conseciuences  may  be  dreadful,"  said 
Mr.  Winkle. 

"  I  hope  not,"  said  Mr.  Snodgrass. 

"  The  doctor,  I  believe,  is  a  very  good  shot," 
said  Mr.  Winkle. 

"  Most  of  these  military  men  arc,"  observed 
Mr.  Snodgrass,  oilnily,  "  but  so  are  you,  an't 
you?" 

Mr.  Winkle  rejjlied  in  the  affirmative  ;  and 
perceiving  that  he  had  not  alarmed  his  com- 
panion sufficiently,  changed  his  ground. 

"  Snodgrass,"  he  said,  in  a  voice  tremulous 
with  emotion,  "  if  I  fall,  you  will  find  in  a  packet 
which  I  shall  place  in  your  hands  a  note  for  my 
— for  my  father." 

This  attack  was  a  failure  also.  Mr.  Snod- 
grass was  aftected,  but  he  undertook  the  delivery 
of  the  note,  as  readily  as  if  he  had  been  a  Two- 
penny Postman. 

"  If  I  fall,"  said  Mr.  Winkle,  "  or  if  the  doctor 
falls,  you,  my  dear  friend,  will  be  tried  as  an 
accessory  before  the  fact.  Shall  I  involve  my 
friend  in  transportation — possibly  for  life  ?" 

Mr.  Snodgrass  winced  a  little  at  this,  but 
his  heroism  was  invincible.  "  In  the  cause  of 
friendship,"  he  fervently  exclaimed,  "  I  would 
brave  all  dangers." 

How  Mr.  Winkle  cursed  his  companion's 
devoted  friendship  internally,  as  they  walked 
silently  along,  side  by  side,  for  some  minutes, 
each  immersed  in  his  own  meditations !  The 
morning  was  wearing  away  ;  he  grew  desperate. 

"  Snodgrass,"  he  said,  stopping  suddenly,  "  do 
7iot  let  me  be  balked  in  this  matter — do  >iot 
give  information  to  the  local  authorities — do 
nof  obtain  the  assistance  of  several  peace  oflicers, 
to  take  either  me  or  Dr.  Slammer,  of  the  Ninety- 
^venlh  regiment,  at  present  quartered  in  Chat- 
ham Barracks,  into  custody,  and  thus  prevent 
this  duel ; — I  say,  do  not.'" 

Mr.  Snodgrass  seized  his  friend's  hand  warmly, 
as  he  enthusiastically,  replied,  "  Not  for  worlds  !" 

A  thrill  passed  over  Mr.  Winkle's  frame,  as 
the  conviction  that  he  had  nothing  to  hope  from 
his  friend's  fears,  and  that  he  was  destined  to 
become  an  animated  target,  rushed  forcibly  upon 
him. 

The  state  of  the  case  having  been  formally 
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explained  to  Mr.  Snoclgrass,  and  a  case  of  satis- 
faction pistols,  with  the  satisfactory  accompani- 
ments of  powder,  ball,  and  caps,  having  been 
hired  from  a  manufacturer  in  Rochester,  the  two 
friends  returned  to  their  inn  :  Mr.  Winkle,  to 
ruminate  on  the  approaching  struggle ;  and  Mr. 
Snodgrass,  to  arrange  the  weapons  of  war,  and 
put  them  into  proper  order  for  immediate  use. 

It  was  a  dull  and  heavy  evening,  when  they 
again  sallied  forth  on  their  awkward  errancl. 
Mr.  Winkle  was  muffled  up  in  a  huge  cloak  to 
escape  observation ;  and  Mr.  Snodgrass  bore 
under  his  the  instruments  of  destruction. 

"  Have  you  got  everything?"  said  Mr.  Winkle, 
in  an  agitated  tone. 

"  Everything,"  replied  Mr.  Snodgrass  ;  "  plenty 
of  ammunition,  in  case  the  shots  don't  take 
effect.  There's  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  powder 
in  the  case,  and  I've  got  two  newspapers  in  my 
pocket,  for  the  loadings."' 

These  were  instances  of  friendship,  for  which 
any  man  might  reasonably  feel  most  grateful. 
The  prcsuniption  is,  that  the  gratitude  of  Mr. 
W^inkle  was  too  powerful  for  utterance,  as  he 
said  nothing,  but  continued  to  walk  on — rather 
slowly. 

"  We  are  in  excellent  time,"  said  Mr.  Snod- 
grass, as  they  climbed  the  fence  of  the  first 
lield ;  "  the  sun  is  just  going  down."  Mr. 
Winkle  looked  up  at  the  declining  orb,  and 
painfully  tliought  of  the  probability  of  his 
"  going  down  "  himself,  before  long. 

"  There's  the  officer,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Winkle, 
after  a  few  minutes'  walking. 

"Where?"  said  Mr.  Snodgrass. 

"  There  ; — the  gentleman  in  the  blue  cloak," 
Mr.  Snodgrass  looked  in  the  direction  indicated 
by  the  forefinger  of  his  'friend,  and  observed  a 
figure,  muffled  up,  as  he  had  described.  The 
officer  evinced  his  consciousness  of  their  pre- 
sence by  slightly  beckoning  with  his  hand  ;  and 
the  two  friends  followed  him,  at  a  little  distance, 
as  he  walked  away. 

The  evening  grew  more  dull  every  moment, 
and  a  melancholy  wind  sounded  through  the 
deserted  fields,  like  a  distant  giant  whistling  for 
his  house-dog.  The  sadness  of  the  scene  im- 
parted a  sombre  tinge  to  the  feelings  of  Mr. 
Winkle.  He  started,  as  they  passed  the  angle 
of  the  trench — it  looked  like  a  colossal  grave. 

The  officer  turned  suddenly  from  the  path  ; 
and  after  climbing  a  paling,  and  scaling  a  hedge, 
entered  a  secluded  field.  Two  gentlemen  were 
waiting  in  it;  one  was  a  little  fat  man,  with 
black  hair  ;  and  the  other — a  portly  personage 
in,  a  braided  surtout — was  sitting  with  perfect 
equanimity  on  a  camp-stool. 


"  The  other  party,  and  a  surgeon,  I  suppose," 
said  Mr.  Snodgrass  ;  "  take  a  drop  of  brandy." 
Mr.  Winkle  seized  the  wickef  bottle,  which  his 
friend  proffered,  and  took  a  lengthened  pull  al 
the  exhilarating  licjuid. 

"  My  friend,  sir,  Mr.  Snodgrass,"  said  Mr. 
Winkle,  as  the  officer  approached.  Dr.  Slam- 
mer's friend  bowed,  and  produced  a  case  similar 
to  that  which  Mr.  Snodgrass  carried. 

"  We  have  nothing  further  to  say,  sir,  I  think," 
he  coldly  remarked,  as  he  opened  the  case  ;  "  an 
apology  has  been  resolutely  declined." 

"  Nothing,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Snodgrass,  who 
began  to  feel  rather  uncomfortable  himself. 

"  Will  you  step  forward?"  said  the  officer. 

"  Certainly,"  replied  Mr.  Snodgrass.  The 
ground  was  measured,  and  preliminaries  ar- 
ranged. 

"  You  Avill  find  these  better  than  your  own," 
said  the  opposite  second,  producing  his  pistols. 
"You  saw  me  load  them.  Do  you  object  to 
use  them  ?" 

"  Certainly  not,"  replied  Mr.  Snodgrass.  The 
offer  relieved  him  from  considerable  embarrass- 
ment ;  for  his  previous  notions  of  loading  a 
pistol  were  rather  vague  and  undefined. 

"We  may  place  our  men,  then,  I  think," 
observed  the  officer,  with  as  much  indifference 
as  if  the  principals  were  chess-men,  and  the 
seconds  players. 

"  I  think  we  may,"  replied  Mr.  Snodgrass ; 
who  would  have  assented  to  any  proposition, 
because  he  knew  nothing  about  the  matter. 
The  officer  crossed  to  Dr.  Slammer,  and  Mr.. 
Snodgrass  went  up  to  Mr.  Winkle. 

"  It's  all  ready,"  he  said,  offering  the  pistol. 
"  Give  me  your  cloak." 

"  You  have  got  the  packet,  my  dear  fellow," 
said  poor  Winkle. 

"  All  right,"  said  Mr.  Snodgrass.  "  Be  steady, 
and  wing  him." 

It  occurred  to  Mr.  Winkle  that  this  advice 
was  very  like  that  which  bystanders  invariably 
give  to  the  smallest  boy  in  a  street  fight ; 
namely,  "Go  in,  and  win:'" — an  admirable 
thing  to  recommend,  if  you  only  know  how  to 
do  it.  He  took  off  his  cloak,  however,  in 
silence — it  always  took  a  long  time  to  undo  that 
cloak — and  accepted  the  pistol.  The  seconds 
retired,  the  gentleman  on  the  camp-stool  did 
the  same,  anil  the  belligerents  approached  each 
other. 

Mr.  \Mnkle  was  always  remarkable  for  ex- 
treme humanity.  It  is  conjectured  that  his 
unwillingness  to  hurt  a  fellow-creature  intention- 
ally, was  the  cause  of  his  shutting  his  eyes  when 
he  arrived  at  the  fatal  spot ;  and  that  the  cir- 
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runistaiicc  oi  ir.s  eyes  being  closed,  prevented 
his  observing  tlje  very  cxtraorilinary  and  un- 
accountable demeanour  of  Dr.  Slammer.  That 
gentleman  started,  stared,  rctreateil,  rubbcil  his 
eyes,  stared  again  ;  and,  finally,  shouted  '*  Stop, 
stop !" 

'•  What's  all  this  ?"  said  Dr.  Slammer,  as  his 
friend  and  Mr.  Snodgrass  came  running  up. 
"  That's  not  the  man." 

"Not  the  man!"  saiil  Dr.  Slammer's  se- 
cond. 

"  Not  the  man  !"  said  Mr.  Snodgrass. 

'■  Not  the  man  I"  saiil  tiie  gentleman  with  the 
camp  stool  in  his  hand. 

"  Certainly  not,"  replied  the  little  doctor. 
"Tiiat's  not  the  person  who  insulted  me  last 
night." 

"Very  e.\traordinary  !"  exclaimed  the  officer. 

"Very,"  said  the  gentleman  with  the  camp- 
stool.  "  The  only  (juestion  is,  whether  the 
gentleman,  being  on  the  ground,  must  not  be 
considered,  as  a  matter  of  form,  to  be  the 
iniliviilual  who  insulted  our  friend.  Dr.  Slammer, 
yesterday  evening,  whether  he  is  really  that 
individual  or  not:"  and  having  delivered  this 
suggestion,  with  a  very  .sage  and  mysterious  air, 
the  man  with  the  camp-stool  took  a  large  i>inch 
of  snufT,  and  looked  i)rofoundly  round,  with  the 
air  of  an  authority  in  such  matters. 

Now  Mr.  Winkle  had  opened  his  eyes,  and 
his  ears  too,  when  he  heard  his  adversary  call 
out  for  a  cessation  of  hostilities  ;  and  perceiving 
by  what  he  had  afterwards  said,  that  there  was, 
beyond  all  question,  some  mistake  in  the  matter, 
he  at  once  foresaw  the  increase  of  reputation  he 
should  inevitably  acquire,  by  concealing  the 
real  motive  of  his  coming  out ;  he  therefore 
stepped  boldly  fonvard,  and  said — 

'"I  am  not  the  person.     I  know  it." 

"Then,  that,"  said  the  man  with  the  camp- 
stool,  "  is  an  aflfront  to  Dr.  Slammer,  and  a 
sufficient  reason  for  proceeding  immediately." 

"  Pray  be  quiet,  Payne,"  said  the  doctor's 
.second.  "  Why  did  you  not  communicate  this 
fact  to  me  this  morning,  sir?" 

"  To  be  sure — to  be  sure,"  said  the  man  with 
the  camp-stool,  indignantly. 

"  I  entreat  you  to  be  quiet,  Payne,"  said  the 
other.     "  May  I  repeat  my  question,  sir?" 

"  Because,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Winkle,  who  had 
had  time  to  deliberate  upon  his  answer — 
'•  because,  sir,  you  described  an  intoxicated  and 
ungentlemanly  person  as  wearing  a  coat,  which 
I  have  the  honour,  not  only  to  wear,  but  to 
have  invented — the  proposed  uniform,  sir,  of 
the  Pickwick  Club  in  London.  The  honour  of 
that  uniform   I  feel  bound  to  maintain,  and  I 


I  therefore,  without   inquiry,  accepted   the  chal- 
lenge which  you  oft'ered  me." 

"  My  ilear  sir,"  said  the  good-humoured  little 
doctor,  advancing  with  extended  hand,  "  1 
honour  your  gallantry.  Permit  me  to  say,  sir, 
that  I  highly  ailmire  your  conduct,  and  ex- 
tremely regret  having  caused  you  the  inconveni- 
ence of  this  meeting,  to  no  purpose." 

"  I  beg  ycu  won't  mention  it,  sir,"  said  Mr. 
Winkle. 

"  I  shall  feel  proud  of  your  accjuaintance, 
sir,"  said  the  little  doctor, 

"It  will  afiord  me  the  greatest  pleasure  to 
know  you.  sir,"  rejjlied  Mr.  Winkle.  Thereupon 
the  doctor  and  Mr.  Winkle  shook  hands,  and 
then  Mr.  Winkle  and  Lieutenant  Tajipleton  (the 
doctor's  second),  and  dien  Mr.  \\'inkle  and  the 
man  with  the  camp-stool,  and,  finally,  Mr. 
Winkle  and  Mr.  Snodgrass  :  the  last-named 
gentleman  in  an  excess  of  admiration  at  the 
noble  conduct  of  his  heroic  friend. 

"  I  think  we  may  adjourn,"  said  Lieutenant 
Tappleton. 

'•  Certainly,"  added  the  doctor. 

"  Unless,"  interposed  the  man  with  the  camp- 
stool  ;  "unless  Mr.  Winkle  feels  himself  ag- 
grieved by  the  challenge ;  in  which  case,  I 
submit,  he  has  a  right  to  satisfaction." 

Mr.  Winkle,  with  great  self-denial,  expressed 
himself  (piite  satisfied  already. 

"  Or  i)ossibly,"  said  the  man  with  the  camj)- 
stool,  '•  the  gentleman's  second  may  feel  hinj- 
self  affronted  with  some  observations  which  fell 
from  me  at  an  early  period  of  this  meeting  :  if 
so,  I  shall  be  hai)py  to  gi\  e  him  satisfaction 
immediately." 

Mr.  Snodgrass  hastily  professed  himself  very 
much  obliged  with  the  handsome  offer  of  the 
gentleman  who  had  spoken  last,  which  he  wa.s 
only  induced  to  decline,  by  his  entire  con- 
tentment with  the  whole  proceedings.  The 
two  seconds  adjusted  the  cases,  and  the 
whole  parly  left  .  the  ground  in  a  much 
more  lively  manner  than  they  had  proceeded 
to  it. 

"  Do  you  remain  long  here?"  incjuired  Dr. 
Slammer  of  Mr.  Winkle,  as  they  walked  on  most 
amicably  together. 

"  I  think  we  shall  leave  here  the  day  after  to- 
morrow," was  the  reply. 

"  I  trust  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
you  and  your  friend  at  my  rooms,  and  of  sjiend- 
ing  a  pleasant  evening  with  you,  after  this  awk- 
ward mistake,"  said  the  little  doctor ;  "  are  you 
disengaged  this  evening  ?  " 

"  We  have  some  friends  here,"  replied  Mr. 
Winkle,  "  and  I  should  not  like  to  lea,ve  them 
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to-night.  Perhaps  you  and  your  friend  will  join 
us  at  the  Bull." 

"With  great  pleasure,"  said  the  little  doctor; 
"  will  ten  o'clock  be  too  late  to  look  in  for  half 
an  hour?" 

"  Oh  dear,  no,"  said  Mr.  Winkle.  "  I  shall 
be  most  happy  to  introduce  you  to  my  friends, 
Mr.  Pickwick  and  Mr.  Tupman." 

"  It  will  give  me  great  pleasure,  I  am  sure," 
replied  Dr.  Slammer,  little  suspecting  who  Mr. 
Tupman  was. 


"  Vou  will  be  sure  to  come?"  said  Mr.  Snod- 
grass. 

"  Oh,  certainly." 

By  this  time  they  had  reached  the  road. 
Cordial  farewells  were  exchanged,  and  the  party 
separated.  Dr.  Slammer  and  his  friends  re- 
paired to  the  barracks,  and  Mr.  Winkle,  accom- 
panied by  his  friend,  Mr.  Snodgrass,  returned 
to  their  inn. 


"JIR.    SNODGRASS   AND   MR.    WINKLK    HAD    KACH    I'KRKORMK.D   A   CO.MI-LLSORY   SLMMERSEf   AVIIH 
REMARKABLE  AGILITV,"   ETC.      (Scc />agc  2b.) 


CHAPTER  III. 

A  NEW  ACQUAINTANCE.  THE  STROLLER'S  TALF.  A 
DISAGREEABLE  INTERRUPTION,  AND  AN  UNPLEA- 
SANT  RENCONTRE. 

MR.  PICKWICK  had  felt  some  appre- 
hensions in  consequence  of  the  unusual 
absence  of  his  two  friends,  which  their  mys- 
terious behaviour  during  the  whole  morning 
had  by  no  means  tended  to  diminish.  It 
was,  therefore,  with  more  than  ordinary  plea- 
The  Pickwick  Clup,  2. 


sure  that  he  rose  to  greet  them  when  they 
again  entered  ;  and  with  more  than  ordinary 
interest  that  he  inquired  what  had  occurred  to 
detain  them  from  his  society.  In  reply  to  his  ques- 
tions on  this  point,  Mr.  Snodgrass  was  about  to 
ofl'er  an  historicil  account  of  the  circumstances 
just  now  detailed,  when  he  was  suddenly  checked, 
by  oliserving  that  there  were  present  not  only 
Mr.  Tupman  and  their  stage-coach  companion 
of  the  preceding  day,  but  another  stranger  of 
equally  singular  appearance.     It  was  a  carcworn- 
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looking  man,  whose  sallow  face  and  deeply 
sunken  eyes  were  rendered  still  more  striking 
than  nature  had  made  them,  by  the  straight 
black  hair  which  hung  in  matted  disorder  halt- 
way  ilown  his  face.  His  eyes  were  almost  un- 
naturally bright  and  piercing  ;  his  cheek  bones 
were  high  and  prominent ;  and  his  jaws  were  so 
long  anil  lank,  that  an  observer  wouUl  have 
supposeil  that  he  was  drawing  the  flesh  of  his 
face  in,  for  a  moment,  by  some  contraction  of 
the  muscles,  if  his  halfopencd  mouth  anil  im- 
movable expression  had  not  announced  that  it 
was  his  ordinary  aj^pearance.  Round  his  neck 
he  wore  a  green  shawl,  with  the  large  ends 
straggling  over  his  cliesl,  and  making  their  ap- 
pearance occasionally,  beneath  the  worn  button- 
holes of  his  old  waistcoat.  His  ujiper  garment 
was  a  long  black  surtout ;  and  below  it,  he  wore 
wide  drab  trousers,  and  large  boots,  running 
rapidly  to  seed. 

It  was  on  this  uncouth-looking  person,  that 
Mr.  Winkle's  eye  rested,  and  it  was  towards 
him  that  Mr.  Pickwick  extended  his  hand,  when 
he  said,  "  A  friend  of  our  friend's  here.  We 
discovered  this  morning  that  our  frien-d  was 
connected  with  the  theatre  in  this  place,  though 
he  is  not  desirous  to  have  it  generally  known, 
and  this  gentleman  is  a  member  of  the  same  pro- 
fession. He  was  about  to  favour  us  with  a  little 
anecdote  connected  with  it,  when  you  entered." 

"  Lots  of  anecdote,"  said  the  green-coated 
stranger  of  the  day  before,  advancing  to  Mr. 
Winkle  and  speaking  in  a  low  confidential  tone. 
"  Rum  fellow — does  the  heavy  business — no 
actor — strange  man — all  sorts  of  miseries — 
Dismal  Jemmy,  we  call  him  on  the  circuit." 
Mr.  Winkle  and  Mr.  Snodgrass  politely  wel- 
comed the  genUeman,  elegantly  designated  as 
"  Dismal  Jemmy ;"  and  calling  for  brandy-and- 
water,  in  imitation  of  the  remainder  of  the  com- 
pany, seated  themselves  at  the  table. 

"Now,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  "will  you 
oblige  us  with  proceeding  wiili  what  you  were 
going  to  relate?" 

The  dismal  individual  took  a  dirty  roll  of 
paper  from  his  pocket,  and  turning  to  Mr. 
Snodgrass,  who  had  just  taken  out  his  note- 
book, said  in  a  hollow  voice,  perfectly  in  keep- 
ing with  his  outward  man — "  Are  you  the  poet  ?" 

"I — I  do  a  little  in  that  way,"  replied  Mr. 
Snodgrass,  rather  taken  aback  by  the  abrupt- 
ness of  the  question. 

"  Ah !  poetry  makes  life  what  lights  and 
music  do  the  stage.  Strip  the  one  of  its  false 
embellishments,  and  the  other  of  its  illusions, 
and  what  is  there  real  in  either  to  live  or  care 
for?" 


"  Ver)-  true,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Snodgrass. 

"  To  be  before  the  foot-lights,"  continued  the 
dismal  man,  "  is  like  sitting  at  a  grand  court 
show,  and  admiring  the  silken  dresses  of  tiie 
gaudy  throng — to  be  behind  them,  is  to  be  the 
people  who  make  that  finery,  uncared  for  and 
unknown,  and  kit  to  sink  or  swim,  to  starve  or 
live,  as  fortune  wills  it." 

"  Certainly,"  said  Mr.  Snodgrass :  for  the 
sunken  eye  of  the  dismal  man  rested  on  him, 
and  he  felt  it  necessary  to  say  something. 

"  Go  on,  Jemmy,"  said  the  Sjianish  traveller, 
"  like  black-eyed  Susan — all  in  the  Downs — no 
croaking — s])eak  out — look  lively." 

"  Will  you  make  another  glass  before  you  be- 
gin, sir?"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

The  dismal  man  took  the  hint,  and  having 
mixed  a  glass  of  brandy-and-water,  and  slowly 
swallowed  half  of  it,  opened  the  roll  of  j)aper 
and  proceeded,  partly  to  read  and  partly  to  re- 
late, the  following  incident,  which  we  find  re- 
corded on  the  Transactions  of  the  club  as  "  The 
Stroller's  Tale." 

THE  STROLLER'S  TALE. 

"  There  is  nothing  of  the  mar\'ellous  in  what 
I  am  going  to  relate,"  said  the  dismal  man ; 
"  there  is  nothing  even  uncommon  in  it.  Want 
and  sickness  are  too  common  in  many  stations 
of  life,  to  deserve  more  notice  than  is  usually 
bestowed  on  the  most  ordinary  vicissitudes  of 
human  nature.  I  have  thrown  these  few  notes 
together,  because  the  subject  of  them  was  well 
known  to  me  for  many  years.  I  traced  his  pro- 
gress downwards,  step  by  step,  until  at  last  he 
reached  that  excess  of  destitution  from  which 
he  never  rose  again. 

"The  man  of  whom  I  speak  was  a  low  panto- 
mime actor ;  and,  like  many  people  of  his  class, 
an  habitual  drunkard.  In  his  better  days,  be- 
fore he  had  become  enfeebled  by  dissipation 
and  emaciated  by  di5>ease,  he  had  been  in  the 
receipt  of  a  good  salar}-,  which,  if  he  had  been 
careful  and  prudent,  he  miglu  have  continued  to 
receive  for  some  years — not  many ;  because 
these  men  either  die  early,  or,  by  unnaturally 
taxing  their  bodily  energies,  lose,  prematurely, 
those  physical  i)owers  on  which  alone  they  can 
depend  for  subsistence.  His  besetting  sin  gained 
so  fast  upon  him,  however,  that  it  was  found  im- 
possible to  employ  him  in  the  situations  in  which 
he  really  was  useful  to  the  theatre.  The  public- 
house  had  a  fascination  for  him  which  he  could 
not  resist.  Neglected  disease  and  hopeless 
poverty  were  as  certain  to  be  his  portion  as 
death  itself,  if  he  persevered  in  the  same  course ; 
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yet  he  did  persevere,  and  the  result  may  be 
guessed.  He  could  obtain  no  engagement,  and 
he  wanted  bread. 

"  Ever)body  who  is  at  all  acquainted  with 
theatrical  matters,  knows  what  a  host  of  shabby, 
poverty-stricken  men,  hang  about  the  stage  of  a 
large  establishment — not  regularly  engaged  act- 
ors, but  ballet  people,  procession  men,  tumblers, 
and  so  forth,  who  are  taken  on  during  the  run 
of  a  pantomime,  or  an  Easter  piece,  and  are 
then  discharged,  until  the  production  of  some 
heavy  spectacle  occasions  a  new  demand  for 
their  services.  To  this  mode  of  life  the  man 
was  compelled  to  resort ;  and  taking  the  chair 
every  night  at  some  low  theatrical  house,  at  once 
put  him  in  possession  of  a  few  more  shillings 
weekly,  and  enabled  him  to  gratify  his  old  pro- 
pensity. Even  this  resource  shortly  failed  him  ; 
his  irregularities  were  too  great  to  admit  of  his 
earning  the  wretched  pittance  he  might  thus 
have  procuretl,  and  he  was  actually  reduced  to 
a  state  bordering  on  starvation,  only  procuring  a 
trifle  occasionally  by  borrowing  it  of  some  old 
companion,  or  by  obtaining  an  appearance  at 
one  or  other  of  the  commonest  of  the  minor 
theatres;  and  when  he  did  earn  anything,  it  was 
sj)ent  in  the  old  way. 

''About  this  time,  and  when  he  had  been 
existing  for  upwards  of  a  year  no  one  knew  how, 
I  had  a  short  engagement  at  one  of  the  theatres 
on  the  Surrey  side  of  tlie  water,  and  here  I  saw 
this  man,  whom  I  had  lost  sight  of  for  some 
time  ;  for  I  had  been  travelling  in  the  provinces, 
and  he  had  been  skulking  in  the  lanes  and 
alleys  of  London.  I  was  dressed  to  leave  the 
house,  and  was  crossing  the  stage  on  my  way 
out,  when  he  tapped  me  on  the  shoulder.  Never 
shall  I  forget  the  repulsive  sight  that  met  my  eye 
when  I  turned  round.  He  was  dressed  for  the 
pantomime,  in  all  the  absurdity  of  a  clown's 
costume.  The  spectral  figures  in  the  Dance  of 
Death,  the  most  frightful  shajjcs  that  the  ablest 
painter  ever  portrayeil  on  canvas,  never  pre- 
sented an  appearance  half  so  ghastly.  His 
bloated  body  and  shrunken  legs — their  deformity 
enhanced  a  hundred  fold  by  the  fantastic  dress 
— the  glassy  eyes,  contrasting  fearfully  with  the 
thick  white  paint  with  which  the  flace  was  be- 
smeared :  the  grotesquely  ornamented  head, 
trembling  with  paralysis,  and  the  long  skinny 
hands,  rubbeil  with  white  chalk — all  gave  him  a 
hideous  and  unnatural  appearance,  of  which  no 
description  could  convey  an  adeijuate  idea,  and 
which,  to  this  day,  I  shuilder  to  think  of.  His 
voice  was  hollow  and  tremulous,  as  he  took  me 
aside,  and  in  broken  words  recounted  a  long 
catalogue  of  sickness  and  privations,  terminating, 


as  usual,  with  an  urgent  request  for  the  loan  of 
a  trifling  sum  of  money.  I  put  a  few  shillings 
in  his  hand,  and,  as  I  turned  away,  I  heard  the 
roar  of  laughter  which  followed  his  first  tumble 
on  to  the  stage. 

"  A  few  nights  after\vards,  a  boy  put  a  dirty 
scrap  of  paper  in  my  hand,  on  which  were 
scrawled  a  few  words  in  pencil,  intimating  that 
the  man  was  dangerously  ill,  and  begging  me, 
after  the  performance,  to  see  him  at  his  lodgings 
in  some  street — I  forget  the  name  of  it  now — at 
no  great  distance  from  the  theatre.  I  promised 
to  comply  as  soon  as  I  could  gel  away  ;  and, 
after  the  curtain  fell,  sallied  forth  on  my  melan- 
choly errand. 

"It  was  late,  for  I  had  been  jtlaying  in  the 
last  piece ;  and,  as  it  was  a  benefit  night,  the 
performances  had  been  protracted  to  an  unusual 
length.  It  was  a  dark  cold  night,  with  a  chill 
damp  wind,  which  blew  the  rain  heavily  against 
the  windows  and  house-fronts.  Pools  of  water 
had  collected  in  the  narrow  and  little  frequented 
streets,  and  as  many  of  the  thinly-scattered  oil- 
lamps  had  been  blown  out  by  the  violence  of 
the  wind,  the  walk  was  not  only  a  comfortless, 
but  most  uncertain  one.  I  had  fortunately  taken 
the  right  course,  however,  and  succeeded,  after 
a  little  difficulty,  in  finding  the  house  to  which 
I  had  been  directed — a  coal-shed,  with  one 
story  above  it,  in  the  back-room  of  which  lay 
the  object  of  my  search. 

"  A  wretched-looking  woman,  ilie  man's  wife, 
met  me  on  the  stairs,  and,  telling  me  that  he 
had  just  fallen  into  a  kind  of  doze,  led  me  softly 
in,  and  placed  a  chair  for  me  at  the  bedside. 
The  bick  man  was  Ijing  with  his  face  turned 
towartls  the  wall ;  and  as  he  took  no  heed  of  my 
presence,  I  had  leisure  to  observe  the  place  in 
which  I  found  myself. 

*'  He  was  lying  on  an  old  bedstead,  which 
turned  U]i  during  the  day.  The  tattered  remains 
of  a  checked  curtain  were  drawn  round  the  bed's 
head,  to  exclude  the  wind,  which,  however,  made 
its  way  into  the  comfortless  room  through  the 
numerous  chinks  in  the  door,  and  blew  it  to 
and  fro  every  instant.  There  was  a  low  cimler 
fire  in  a  rusty  unfixed  grate  ;  and  an  old  three- 
cornered  stained  table,  with  some  medicine 
bottles,  a  broken  glass,  and  a  few  other  domestic 
articles,  was  drawn  out  before  it.  A  little  child 
was  sleeping  on  a  temporar)-  bed  which  had 
been  made  for  it  on  the  floor,  and  the  woman 
sat  on  a  chair  by  its  side.  There  were  a  coujjle 
of  shelves,  with  a  few  plates  and  cups  and 
saucers  :  and  a  pair  of  stage  shoes  and  a  couple 
of  foils  hung  beneath  them.  Widi  the  exception 
of  little  heaps  of  rags  and  bundles  which  had 
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been  carelessly  thrown  into  the  corners  of  the 
room,  these  were  the  only  things  in  the  apart- 
ment. 

"  I  had  had  time  to  note  these  little  particu- 
lars, and  to  mark  the  heavy  breathing  and 
feverish  startings  of  the  sick  man,  before  he  was 
aware  of  my  presence.  In  his  restless  attempts 
to  procure  some  easy  resting-place  for  his  head, 
he  tossed  his  hanil  out  of  the  beil,  and  it  fell  on 
mine.  Me  started  up  and  stared  eagerly  in  my 
face. 

"'Mr.  Hutley,  John,'  said  his  wife;  'Mr. 
Hutley,  that  you  sent  for  to-night,  you  know.' 

"*Ah!'  said  the  invalid,  pa>sing  his  hand 
across  his  forehead  ;  'Hutley — Hutley — let  me 
see.'  He  seemed  endeavouring  to  collect  his 
thoughts  for  a  few  seconds,  ami  then  grasping 
me  tightly  by  the  wrist,  said  '  Don't  leave  me — 
don't  leave  me.  old  fellow.  She'll  murder  me  ; 
I  know  she  will.' 

'*'  Has  he  been  long  so.''  said  I,  addressing 
his  weeping  wife. 

"  '  Since  yesterday  night,'  she  replied.  '  John, 
John,  don't  you  know  me  ?' 

"  '  Don't  let  her  come  near  me,'  said  the  man, 
with  a  shudder,  as  she  stooped  over  him.  '  Drive 
her  away  ;  I  can't  bear  her  near  me.'  He  stared 
wildly  at  her,  with  a  look  of  deadly  apprehen- 
sion, and  then  whispered  in  my  ear,  *  I  beat  her, 
Jem  ;  I  beat  her  yesterday,  and  many  times 
before.  I  have  starved  her,  and  the  boy  too ; 
and  now  I'm  weak  and  helpless,  Jem,  she'll 
murder  me  for  it ;  I  know  she  will.  If  you'd 
seen  her  cry,  as  I  have,  you'd  know  it  too. 
Keep  her  oft'.'  He  relaxed  his  grasp,  and  sunk 
back  exhausted  on  the  |)illow. 

"  I  knew  but  too  well  what  all  this  meant. 
If  I  could  have  entertained  any  doubt  of  it, 
for  an  instant,  one  glance  at  the  woman's  pale 
face  and  wasted  form  would  have  suiticiently 
explained  the  real  state  of  the  case.  '  You  had 
better  stand  aside,'  said  I  to  the  poor  creature. 
'  You  can  do  him  no  good.  Perhaps  he  will  be 
calmer,  if  he  does  not  see  you.'  She  retired 
out  of  the  man's  sight.  He  opened  his  eyes, 
after  a  few  seconds,  and  looked  anxiously  round. 

"  '  Is  she  gone?"  he  eagerly  inquired. 

" '  Yes — yes,'  said  I  ;  *  she  shall  not  hurt 
you.' 

"  *  I'll  tell  you  what,  Jem,'  said  the  man  in  a 
low  voice,  '  she  does  hurt  me.  There's  some- 
thing in  her  eyes  wakes  such  a  dreadful  fear  in 
my  heart,  that  it  drives  me  mad.  All  last  night, 
her  large  staring  eyes  and  pale  face  were  close 
to  mine  ;  wherever  I  turned,  they  turned  ;  and 
whenever  I  started  up  from  my  sleep,  she  was 
at  the  bedside  lookin!:^  at  me.'     He  drew  me 


closer  to  him,  as  he  saiil  in  a  deep,  alarmed 
whisper — *Jem,  she  must  be  an  evil  spirit — a 
ilevil !  Hush  !  I  know  she  is.  If  she  had 
been  a  woman,  she  would  have  died  long  ago. 
No  woman  couUl  have  borne  what  she  has.' 

*'  I  sickened  at  the  thought  of  the  long  course 
of  cruelty  ami  neglect  which  must  have  oc- 
curred to  produce  sue  h  an  impression  on  such 
a  man.  I  could  say  nothing  in  reply  ;  for  who 
could  ofi'er  hope,  or  consolation,  to  the  abject 
being  before  me  ? 

"  1  sat  there  for  upwards  of  two  hours,  during 
which  time  he  tossed  about,  murmuring  excla- 
mations of  pain  or  impatience,  restlessly  throw- 
ing his  arms  here  and  there,  and  turning  con- 
stantly from  side  to  side.  At  length  he  fell  into 
that  state  of  partial  unconsciousness,  in  which  the 
mind  wanders  uneasily  from  scene  to  scene,  and 
from  place  to  jilace,  without  the  control  of  reason, 
but  still  without  being  able  to  divest  itself  of  an 
indescribable  sense  of  present  sufl'ering.  Find- 
ing from  his  incoherent  wanderings  that  this 
was  the  case,  and  knowing  that  in  all  probability 
the  fever  would  not  grow  immediately  worse,  I 
left  him,  promising  his  miserable  wife  that  I 
would  repeat  my  visit  next  evening,  and,  if 
necessary,  sit  up  with  the  patient  during  the 
night. 

"  I  kept  my  promise.  The  last  four-and- 
twenty  hours  had  produced  a  frightful  alteration. 
The  eyes,  though  deeply  sunk  and  heavy,  shone 
with  a  lustre  frightful  to  behold.  The  lii)s  were 
parched,  and  cracked  in  many  places :  the  dry 
hard  skin  glowed  with  a  burning  heat,  and  there 
was  an  almost  unearthly  air  of  wild  anxiety  in 
the  man's  face,  indicating  even  more  strongly 
the  ravages  of  the  disease.  The  fever  was  at  its 
height. 

"  I  took  the  seat  I  had  occupieil  the  night 
before,  and  there  I  sat  for  hours,  listening  to 
sounds  which  must  strike  deep  to  the  heart  of 
the  most  callous  among  human  beings  —  the 
awful  ravings  of  a  dying  man.  From  what  I  had 
heard  of  the  meilical  attendant's  opinion,  I 
knew  there  was  no  hoi)e  for  him  :  I  was  sitting 
by  his  death-bed.  I  saw  the  wasted  limbs,  which 
a  few  hours  before  had  been  distorted  for  the 
amusement  of  a  boisterous  gallery,  writhing 
under  the  tortures  of  a  burning  fever — I  heard 
the  clown's  shrill  laugh,  blending  with  the  low 
murmurings  of  the  dying  man. 

"  It  is  a  touching  thing  to  hear  the  mind  re- 
verting to  the  ordinary  occupations  and  pursuits 
of  health,  when  the  body  lies  before  you  weak 
and  helpless  ;  but  when  those  occupations  are 
of  a  character  the  most  strongly  opposed  to 
anything   we   associate  with   grave   or    solemn 
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ideas,  the  impression  produced  is  infinitely 
more  powerful.  The  theatre,  and  the  public- 
house,  were  the  chief  themes  of  the  wretched 
man's  wamlerings.  It  was  evening,  he  fancied  ; 
he  had  a  part  to  play  that  night;  it  was  late,  and 
he  must  leave  home  instantly.  Why  did  they 
hold  him,  and  prevent  his  going— he  should 
lose  the  money — he  must  go.  No  !  they  would 
not  let  him.  He  hid  his  face  in  his  burning 
hands,  and  feebly  bemoaned  his  own  weakness, 
and  the  cruelty  of  his  persecutors.  A  short 
pause,  and  he  shouted  out  a  few  doggerel 
rhymes — the  last  he  had  ever  learnt.  He  rose 
in  bed,  drew  up  his  withered  limbs,  and  rolled 
about  in  uncouth  positions  ;  he  was  acting — he 
was  at  the  theatre.  A  minute's  silence,  and  he 
murmured  the  burden  of  some  roaring  song. 
He  had  reached  the  old  house  at  last ;  how  hot 
ihe  room  was.  He  had  been  ill,  very  ill,  but 
he  was  well  now,  and  happy.  Fill  up  his  glass. 
Who  was  that,  that  dashed  it  from  his  lips?  It 
was  the  same  persecutor  that  had  followed  him 
before.  He  fell  back  upon  his  pillow,  and 
moaned  aloud.  A  short  period  of  oblivion, 
and  he  was  wandering  through  a  tedious  maze 
of  low  arched  rooms — so  low,  sometimes,  that 
he  must  creep  upon  his  hands  and  knees  to 
make  his  way  along  ;  it  was  close  and  dark, 
and  every  way  he  turned,  some  obstacle  impeded 
his  progress.  There  were  insects  too,  hideous 
crawling  things,  with  eyes  that  stared  upon  him, 
and  filled  the  very  air  around  :  glistening  hor- 
ribly amidst  the  thick  darkness  of  the  jjlace. 
The  walls  and  ceiling  were  alive  with  reptiles — 
the  vault  expanded  to  an  enormous  size — fright- 
ful figures  flitted  to  and  fro — and  the  faces  of 
men  he  knew,  rendered  hideous  by  gibing  and 
mouthing,  peered  out  from  among  them  ;  they 
were  searing  him  with  heated  irons,  and  binding 
his  head  with  cords  till  the  blood  started  ;  and 
he  struggled  madly  for  life. 

"  At  the  close  of  one  of  these  paroxysms,  when 
I  had  with  great  ililficulty  held  him  down  in  his 
bed,  he  sank  into  what  ai)i)carcd  to  be  a  slum- 
ber. Overpowered  with  watching  and  exertion, 
I  had  closed  my  eyes  for  a  few  minutes,  when  I 
felt  a  violent  clutch  on  my  shoulder.  I  awoke 
instantly.  He  hail  raised  himself  uj),  so  as  to 
seat  himself  in  bed — a  dreadful  change  had 
come  over  his  face,  but  consciousness  had  re- 
turned, for  he  evidently  knew  me.  The  chiKl, 
who  had  been  long  since  disturbed  by  his 
ravings,  rose  from  its  little  bed.  and  ran  towards 
its  fatlier,  screaming  with  fright — the  mother 
hastily  caught  it  in  her  arms,  lest  he  should 
injure  it  in  the  violence  of  his  insanity;  but, 
terrified  by  the  alteration  of  his  features,  stood 


transfixed  by  the  bedside.  He  grasped  my 
shoulder  convulsively,  and,  striking  his  breast 
with  the  other  hand,  made  a  desperate  attempt 
to  articulate.  It  was  unavailing — he  extendetl 
his  arms  towards  them,  and  made  another  violent 
eftbrt.  There  was  a  rattling  noise  in  the  throat 
— a  glare  of  the  eye — a  short  stifled  groan — and 
he  fell  back— dead!" 


It  would  afford  us  the  highest  gratification  to 
be  enabled  to  record  Mr.  Pickwick's  opinion  ot 
the  foregoing  anecdote.  We  have  little  doubt 
that  we  should  have  been  enableil  to  present  it 
to  our  readers,  but  f6r  a  most  unfortunate  occur- 
rence. 

Mr.  Pickwick  had  replaced  on  the  table  the 
glass  which,  during  the  last  few  sentences  of  the 
tale,  he  had  retained  in  his  hand ;  and  had  just 
made  up  his  mind  to  speak — indeed,  we  have 
the  authority  of  Mr.  Snodgrass's  note-book  for 
stating  that  he  had  actually  opened  his  mouth — 
when  the  waiter  entered  the  room,  and  said — 

''  Some  gentlemen,  sir." 

It  has  been  conjectured  that  Mr.  Pickwick 
was  on  the  point  of  delivering  some  remarks 
which  would  have  enlightened  the  world,  if  not 
the  Thames,  when  he  was  thus  interrupted  :  for 
he  gazed  sternly  on  the  waiter's  countenance, 
and  then  looked  rouml  on  the  company  gene- 
rally, as  if  seeking  for  information  relative  to  the 
new-comers. 

"  Oh  !"'  said  Mr  Winkle,  rising,  "some  friends 
of  mine — show  them  in.  Very  pleasant  fellows," 
added  Mr.  Winkle,  after  the  waiter  had  retired 
— "  Officers  of  the  Ninety-seventh,  whose  ac- 
(juaintancc  I  matle  rather  oddly  this  morning. 
You  will  like  them  very  much."' 

Mr.  Pickwick's  equanimity  was  at  once  re- 
stored. The  waiter  returned,  and  ushereil  three 
gentlemen  into  the  room. 

"Lieutenant  Tappleton,"  said  Mr.  Winkle. 
"Lieutenant  Tappleton,  .Mr.  Pickwick  —  Dr. 
Payne,  Mr.  Pickwick — Mr.  Snodgrass  you  have 
seen  before  :  my  friend  Mr.  Tupman,  Dr.  Payne 
— Dr.  Slammer,  Mr.  Pickwick — Mr.  Tupman, 
Dr.  Slam " 

Here  Mr.  Winkle  suddenly  paused  ;  for  strong 
emotion  was  visible  on  the  countenance  boili 
of  Mr.  Tupman  and  the  doctor. 

"  I  have  met  this  gentlenian  before,"  said  the 
doctor,  with  marked  emphasis. 

"Indeed  !"  said  Mr.  Winkle. 

"And — and  that  person,  too,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,'"  said  the  doctor,  bestowing  a  scruti- 
nising glance  on  the  green-coated  stranger.  "  I 
think  1  gave  that  jierson  a  very  pressing  invita- 
tion  last   night,  whicli    he   thought   proper   to 
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decline.**  Saynng  which,  the  doctor  scowled 
magnanimously  on  the  stranger,  and  whisj)crcd 
his  fricnil  Lieutenant  Tappleton. 

'*  Vou  don't  s;iy  so,"  s;iid  that  gentleman,  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  whisper, 

"  I  do,  indeeii,"  replied  Dr.  Slammer. 

"  You  are  bound  to  kick  him  on  the  si>ot," 
mumuirctl  the  owner  of  the  camp-stool  with 
great  importance. 

"  Do  be  quiet,  Payne,"  interposed  the  Lieu- 
tenant. "  \\  ill  you  allow  me  to  ask  you,  sir," 
he  said,  addressing  Mr.  Pickwick,  who  was 
considerably  mystified  by  this  very  unpolilc 
by-play — "will  you  allow  me  to  ask  you.  sir, 
whether  that  person  belongs  to  your  party  ?" 

**  No,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  I'ickwick,  '•  he  is  a 
guest  of  ours." 

"  He  is  a  member  of  your  club,  or  I  am  mis- 
taken?" said  the  Lieutenant,  in(|uiringly. 

"  Certainly  nut,"  respomled  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"And  never  wears  your  club-button?"  said 
the  Lieuten.ant. 

"No — never!"  replied  the  astonished  Mr. 
Pickwick. 

Lieutenant  Tappleton  turneil  round  to  his 
friend  Dr.  Slammer,  with  a  scarcely  percej)tiblc 
shrug  of  the  shoulder,  as  if  implying  some  iloubt 
of  the  accuracy  of  his  recollection.  The  little 
doctor  looked  wrathful,  but  confounded  ;  and 
Mr.  Payne  ga/cd  with  a  ferocious  aspect  on  the 
beaming  countenance  of  the  unconscious  Pick- 
wick. 

"  Sir,"  said  the  doctor,  suddenly  addressing 
Mr.  Tupman,  in  a  tone  which  maile  that  gentle- 
man start  as  perceptibly  as  if  a  i)in  had  been 
cunningly  inserted  into  the  calf  of  his  leg — "you 
were  at  the  ball  here  last  night  ?" 

Mr.  Tupman  gasped  a  faint  affirmative  ;  look- 
ing very  hanl  at  Mr.  Pickwick  all  the  while. 

"  That  i)erson  was  your  com|)anion,"  said  the 
doctor,  j)ointing  to  the  still  unmoved  stranger. 

Mr.  Tuj)man  admitted  the  fact. 

"  Now,  sir,''  said  the  doctor  to  the  stranger, 
"  I  ask  you  once  again,  in  the  i)resence  of  these 
gentlemen,  whether  you  choose  to  give  me  your 
card,  and  to  receive  the  treatment  of  a  gentle- 
man ;  or  whether  you  impose  upon  me  the 
necessity  of  personally  chastising  you  on  the 
spot?" 

"Stay,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  "I  really 
cannot  allow  this  matter  to  go  any  further  with- 
out some  explanation.  Tupman,  recount  the 
circumstances." 

Mr.  Tupman,  thus  solemnly  adjured,  stated 
the  case  in  a  few  words ;  touched  slightly  on 
the  borrowing  of  the  coat  ;  expatiated  largely 
on  its  having  been  done  "after  dinner;"  wound 


up  with  a  little  jicnitence  on  his  own  account ; 
and  left  the  stranger  to  clear  himself  as  he  best 
could. 

He  W.1S  apparently  about  to  jirocced  to  do 
so,  when  Lieutenant  Tappleton,  who  had  been 
eyeing  him  with  great  curiosity,  said  with  con- 
siilerable  scorn — "  Haven't  I  seen  you  at  the 
theatre,  sir  ?  " 

"  Certainly,"  replied  the  unabashed  stranger. 

"  He  is  a  strolling  actor,"  said  the  Lieutenant, 
contemptuously  ;  turning  to  Dr.  Slammer.  "  He 
acts  in  the  j)iece  that  the  officers  of  the  Fifty- 
second  get  up  at  the  Roc  hcster  (hiatre  to-morrow 
night.  You  cannot  proceed  in  this  affair,  Slam- 
mer— impossible  ! " 

"  Quite  ! "  said  the  dignified  Payne. 

"Sorry  to  have  placed  you  in  this  disagree- 
able situation,"  said  Lieutenant  Tappleton^ 
addressing  Mr.  Pickwick  ;  "allow me  to  suggest, 
that  the  best  way  of  avoiding  a  recurrence  of 
such  scenes  in  future,  will  be  to  be  more  select 
in  the  choice  of  your  companions.  Good  even- 
ing, sir ! "  and  the  Lieutenant  bounced  out  of 
the  room. 

"  And  allow  me  to  say,  sir,"  said  the  irascible 
Dr.  Payne,  "  that  if  I  had  been  Tappleton,  or  if 
I  had  been  Slammer,  I  would  have  pulled  your 
nose,  sir,  and  the  nose  of  every  man  in  this 
company.  I  would,  sir — every  man.  Payne  is 
my  name,  sir — Dr.  Payne  of  the  P'orty-third. 
(Jood  evening,  sir."  Having  concluded  this 
speech,  and  uttered  the  three  last  words  in  a 
loud  key,  he  stalked  majestioilly  after  his  friend, 
closely  followed  by  Dr.  Slammer,  who  said 
nothing,  but  contented  himself  by  withering  the 
company  with  a  look. 

Rising  rage  and  extreme  bewilderment  hid 
swclleil  the  noble  breast  of  Mr.  Pickwick,  almost 
to  the  bursting  of  his  waistcoat,  during  the 
delivery  of  the  above  defiance.  He  stood  trans- 
fixed to  the  spot,  ga/ing  on  vacancy.  The 
closing  of  the  door  recalleil  him  to  himself.  He 
rusheil  fonvanl  with  f\iry  in  his  looks,  and  fire 
in  his  eye.  His  hand  was  upon  the  lock  of  the 
door  ;  in  another  instant  it  would  have  been  on 
the  throat  of  Dr.  Payne  of  the  Forty-third,  had 
not  Mr.  Sjiodgrass  seized  his  revered  leader  by 
the  coat-tail,  and  draggcfl  him  backwards. 

"Restrain  him,"  cried  Mr.  Sno<lgra.ss, "Winkle, 
Tupman— he  must  not  peril  his  distinguished 
life  in  such  a  cause  as  this." 

"  Let  me  go,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"Hohl  him  tight,"  shoute.l  Mr.  Snodgrass ; 
and  by  the  united  eflorts  of  the  whole  conipany, 
Mr.  Pickwick  was  forced  into  an  arm-cliair. 

"  Leave  him  alone,"  said  the  green-coated 
stranger — "  brandy-and-water — ^jolly  old  gentle- 
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man — lots  of  pluck — swallow  this — ah  !  capital 
stuff."  Having  previously  tested  the  virtues  of 
a  bumper,  which  had  been  mixed  by  the  dismal 
man,  the  stranger  applied  the  glass  to  Mr. 
Pickwick's  moutli  ;  and  the  remainder  of  its 
contents  rapidly  disappeared. 

There  was  a  short  pause ;  the  brandy-and- 
water  had  done  its  work  ;  the  amiable  counte- 
nance of  Mr.  Pickwick  was  fast  recovering  its 
customary  expression. 

"  They  are  not  worth  your  notice,"  said  the 
dismal  man. 

"  You  are  right,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick, 
"they  are  not.  I  am  ashamed  to  have  been 
betra)'ed  into  this  warmth  of  feeling.  Draw 
your  chair  up  to  the  table,  sir." 

The  dismal  man  readily  complied  :  a  circle 
was  again  formed  round  the  table,  and  harmony 
once  more  prevailed.  Some  lingering  irritability 
appeared  to  find  a  resting-place  in  Mr.  Winkle's 
bosom,  occasional  possibly  by  the  temporary 
abstraction  of  his  coat — though  it  is  scarcely 
reasonable  to  suppose,  that  so  slight  a  circum- 
stance can  have  excited  eveu  a  passing  feeling 
of  anger  in  a  Pickwickian  breast.  With  tliis 
excei>tion,  their  good-humour  was  completely 
restored  ;  anil  the  evening  concluded  with  the 
conviviality  with  which  it  had  begun. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

A  FIELD-DAY   AND   BIVOIAC — MORE   NKW  FRIENDS  ; 
AND   AN    INVITATION   TO   THE    CUUNTRV. 

rf  ANY  authors  entertain,  not  only  a 
foolish,  but  a  really  dishonest  objec- 
tion, to  acknowledge  the  sources 
^^  from  whence  they  derive  much  valu- 
'V  able  information.  We  have  no  such 
feeling.  We  are  merely  endeavouring  to 
discharge  in  an  upright  manner,  the  re- 
sponsible duties  of  our  editorial  functions  ; 
and  whatever  ambition  we  might  have  felt  under 
other  circumstances,  to  lay  claim  to  the  author- 
ship of  these  adventures,  a  regard  for  truth 
forbids  us  to  do  more,  than  claim  the  merit  of 
their  judicious  arrangement,  and  impartial  narra- 
tion. The  Pickwick  papers  arc  our  New  River 
Head  ;  and  we  may  be  compared  to  the  New 
River  Company.  The  labours  of  others  have 
raised  for  us  an  immense  reservoir  of  important 
facts.  We  merely  lay  them  on,  and  communi- 
cate them,  in  a  clear  and  gentle  stream,  through 
the  medium  of  these  numbers,  to  a  world  thirst- 
ing for  Pickwickian  knowledge. 


Acting  in  this  spirit,  and  resolutely  proceeding 
on  our  determination  to  avow  our  obligations 
to  the  authorities  we  have  consulted,  we  frankly 
say,  that  to  the  note-book  of  .Mr.  Snodgrass  are 
we  indebted  for  the  j)articulars  recorded  in  this, 
and  the  succeeding  chapter — particulars,  which, 
now  that  we  have  disburdened  our  conscience, 
we  shall  proceed  to  detail  witliout  further  com- 
ment. 

I'he  whole  population  of  Rochester  and  the 
adjoining  towns  rose  from  their  beds  at  an  early 
hour  of  the  following  morning,  in  a  state  of  the 
utmost  bustle  and  excitement.  A  grand  review 
was  to  take  place  upon  the  Lines.  The  ma- 
noeuvres of  half-a-dozen  regiments  were  to  be 
inspecteil  by  the  eagle  eye  of  the  commander-in- 
chief ;  temporary  fortifications  had  been  erected, 
the  citadel  was  to  be  attacked  and  taken,  and  a 
mine  was  to  be  sprung. 

Mr.  Pickwick  was,  as  our  readers  may  have 
gathered  from  the  slight  extract  we  gave  from 
his  description  of  Chatham,  an  enthusiastic  ad- 
mirer of  the  army.  Notliing  could  have  been 
more  delightful  to  him — nothing  could  have 
hannonised  so  well  with  the  peculiar  feeling  of 
each  of  his  companions — as  this  sight.  Accord- 
ingly they  were  soon  afoot,  and  walking  in  the 
direction  of  the  scene  of  action,  towards  which 
crowds  of  people  were  already  pouring,  from  a 
variety  of  (juarters. 

The  appearance  of  everything  on  the  Lines, 
denoted  that  the  approaching  ceremony  was 
one  of  the  utmost  grandeur  and  imjKjrtance. 
There  were  sentries  posted  to  keep  the  ground 
for  the  troops,  and  servants  on  the  batteries 
keeping  places  for  the  ladies,  and  sergeants 
running  to  and  fro,  with  vellum-covered  books 
under  their  arms,  and  Colonel  IJuhler,  in  full 
military  uniform,  on  horseback,  galloping  first 
to  one  place  and  then  to  another,  and  backing 
his  horse  among  the  jieople,  and  j)rancing,  anil 
curvetting,  and  shouting  in  a  most  alarming 
manner,  and  making  himseh"  very  hoarse  in  the 
voice,  and  very  red  in  tlic  face,  without  any 
assignable  cause  or  reason  whatever.  Officers 
were  running  backwards  and  forwards,  first 
communicating  with  Colonel  Hulder,  ami  then 
ordering  the  sergeant.s,  and  then  running  away  al- 
together ;  and  even  the  very  ])rivates  themselves 
looked  from  behind  their  glazed  stocks  with  an 
air  of  mysterious  solemnity,  which  sufliciently 
bespoke  the  special  nature  of  the  occasion. 

Mr.  Pickwick  and  his  three  comjianions 
stationed  themselves  in  the  front  rank  of  the 
crowd,  and  patiently  awaited  the  commence- 
ment of  the  proceedings.  Tlie  throng  was  in- 
creasing every  moment;   and  the  efforts  they 
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were  compelled  to  make,  to  retain  the  position 
they  h:ul  gained,  surticiently  occupied  their  at- 
tention during  the  two  hours  that  ensued.  At 
one  time  there  was  a  sudden  pressure  from 
behind ;  ami  then  Mr.  I'ickwick  was  jerked 
fonvard  for  several  yarils,  with  a  degree  of  speed 
and  elasticity  highly  inconsistent  with  the  gene- 
ral gravity  of  his  demeanour  ;  at  another  moment 
there  was  a  request  to  "  keep  back "  from  the 
front,  and  then  the  butt  cncl  of  a  musket  was 
either  dropped  upon  Mr.  Pickwick's  toe,  to 
remind  him  of  the  demand,  or  thrust  into  his 
chest  to  insure  its  being  complied  with.  Then 
some  facetious  gentlemen  on  the  left,  after 
pressing  sideways  in  a  body,  and  scjuee/ing  Mr. 
Snodgrass  into  the  ver)-  last  extreme  of  human 
torture,  would  re  piest  to  know  **  vere  he  vos 
a  shovin'  to,'  and  when  Mr.  Winkle  had  done 
expressing  his  excessive  indignation  at  witness- 
ing this  unprovoked  assault,  some  person  behind 
woukl  knock  his  hat  over  his  eyes,  and  beg  the 
favour  of  his  putting  his  head  in  his  pocket. 
These,  and  other  practical  witticisms,  coupled 
with  the  unaccountable  absence  of  Mr.  Tupman 
(who  had  suddenly  disappeared,  and  was  no- 
where  to    be   found),  rendered    their  situation 

'  upon  the  whole  rather  more  uncomfortable,  than 
pleasing  or  dcsiral)Ie. 

At  length  that  low  roar  of  many  voices  ran 
through  the  cr«»wd,  which  usually  announces  the 
arrival  of  whatever  they  have  been  wailing  for. 
All  eyes  were  turned  in  the  direction  of  the 
sally-port.  A  few  moments  of  eager  expectation, 
and  colours  were  seen  fluitering  gaily  in  the  air, 
arms  glisteneil  brightly  in  the  sun  :  column  after 
column    poured  on  to  the   jjlain.     The  troops 

I  halted  and  formed  ;  the  word  of  command  rung 
through  the  line,  there  was  a  general  clash  of 

'  muskets,  as  arms  were  i)resented  ;  and  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, attended  by  Colonel  Puilder  and 

'  numerous  officers,  cantered  to  the  front.  The 
military  bands  struck  up  altogether  :  the  horses 
stood  upon  two  legs  each,  cantered  backwards, 
and  whisked  their  tails  about  in  all  directions  : 
the  dogs  barked,  the  mob  screamed,  the  troops 
recovered,  and  nothing  was  to  be  seen  on  either 
side,  as  f;ir  as  the  eye  could  reach,  but  a  long 
perspective  of  red  coats  and  white  trousers,  fixed 
and  motionless. 

;  Mr.  Pickwick  had  been  so  fully  occupied  in 
falling  about,  and  ilisentangling  himself,  miracu- 
lously, from  between  the  legs  of  horses,  that  he 
had  not  enjoyed  sufficient  leisure  to  observe 
the  scene  before  him,  until  it  assumed  the  ap 

;  pearance  we  have  just  described.  When  he  was 
at  last  enabled  to  stand  firmly  on  his  legs,  his 
gratification  and  delight  were  unbounded. 


"  Can  anything  be  finer,  or  more  delightful  ?" 
he  inijuired  of  .Mr.  Winkle. 

"  Nothing,"  replied  that  gentleman,  who  had 
had  a  short  man  standing  on  eat  h  of  his  feet, 
for  the  quarter  of  an  hour  immediately  preceding. 

**  It  is  inileetl  a  noble  and  a  brilliant  sight," 
said  Mr.  Snodgrass,  in  whose  bosom  a  blaze  of 
jxietry  was  raj)idly  bursting  forth,  "  to  see  the 
gallant  defenders  of  their  country,  drawn  up  in 
brilliant  array  before  its  peaceful  citizens  :  their 
faces  beaming — not  with  warlike  ferocity,  but 
with  civilised  gentleness :  their  eyes  flashing — 
not  with  the  rude  fire  of  rapine  or  revenge,  but 
with  the  soft  light  of  humanity  and  intellN 
gence." 

.Mr.  Pickwick  fully  entered  into  the  spirit  of 
this  eulogium,  but  he  could  not  exac  lly  re-echo 
its  terms  ;  for  the  soft  light  of  intelligence  burnt 
rather  feebly  in  the  eyes  of  the  warriors,  inas- 
much as  the  command  "  eyes  front "  had  been 
given  ;  and  all  the  spectator  saw  before  him  was 
several  thousand  pair  of  optics,  staring  straight 
forward,  wholly  divested  of  any  expression  what- 
ever. 

"We  arc  in  a  capital  situation  now,"'  saiil  Mr. 
Pickwick,  looking  round  him.  The  crowd  had 
gradually  dispersed  from  their  immediate  vicinity, 
and  they  were  nearly  alone. 

"Capital!"  echoed  both  Mr.  Snodgrass  and 
Mr.  Winkle. 

"What  are  they  doing  now?"  inquired  Mr. 
Pickwick,  adjusting  his  spectacles. 

"  I — I — rather  think,"  said  Mr.  Winkle,  chang- 
ing colour — "  I  rather  think  they're  going  to 
fire." 

"  Nonsense,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  hastily. 

"  I — I — really  think  they  are,"  urged  Mr. 
Snoilgrass,  somewhat  alarmed. 

"  Imjiossible,"  rejilied  .Mr.  Pickwick.  He 
had  hardly  uttered  the  word,  when  the  whole 
half-dozen  regiments  levelled  their  muskets  as  if 
they  had  but  one  common  object,  and  that 
object  the  PickwicKians  ;  and  burst  forth  with 
the  most  awful  and  tremendous  discharge,  that 
ever  shook  the  earth  to  its  centre,  or  an  elderly 
gentleman  off  his. 

It  was  in  this  trying  situation,  exposed  to  a 
galling  fire  of  blank  cartridges,  and  harassed  by 
the  operations  of  the  military,  a  fresh  body  of 
whom  had  begun  to  fall  in,  on  the  opposite  side, 
that  Mr.  Pickwick  displayed  that  i)erfect  cool- 
ness and  self-possession,  which  are  the  indispen- 
sable accompaniments  of  a  great  mind.  He 
seized  Mr.  Winkle  by  the  arm,  and  placing  him- 
self between  that  gentleman  and  Mr.  Snodgrass, 
earnestly  besought  them  to  remember  that  be- 
yond the  possibility  of  being  rendered  deaf  by 
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the  noise,  there  was  no  immediate  danger  to  be 
apprehended  from  the  firing. 

"  But — but — supjiose  some  of  the  men  should 
hap[K'n  to  have  ball  cartridges  by  mistake,"  re- 
monstrated Mr.  Winkle,  pallid  at  the  supposition 
he  was  himself  conjuring  up.  "  I  heard  some- 
thing whistle  through  the  air  just  now — so  sharp  : 
close  to  my  ear." 

"We  had  better  throw  ourselves  on  our  faces, 
hadn't  we?"  said  Mr.  Snodgrass. 

"  No,  no — it's  over  now,"  said  Mr,  Pickwick. 
His  lip  might  quiver,  and  his  cheek  might 
blanch,  but  no  cxjiression  of  fear  or  concern 
escaped  the  lips  of  that  immortal  man. 


Mr.  Pickwick  was  right :  the  firing  ceased ; 
but  he  had  scarcely  time  to  congratulate  himself 
on  the  accuracy  of  his  opinion,  when  a  quick 
movement  was  visible  in  the  line  :  the  hoarse 
shout  of  the  word  of  command  ran  along  it,  and 
before  either  of  the  party  could  form  a  guess  at 
the  meaning  of  this  new  manreuvre,  the  whole 
of  the  half-dozen  regiments,  with  fixed  bayonets, 
charged  at  double  ([uick  time  down  ui)on  the 
very  spot  on  which  Mr.  Pickwick  and  his  friends 
were  stationed. 

Man  is  but  mortal ;  and  there  is  a  point  be- 
yond which  human  courage  cannot  extend.  Mr. 
Pickwick  gazed  through  his   spectacles  for  an 
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instant  on  the  advancing  mass ;  and  then  fairly 
turned  his  back  and — we  will  not  say  fled  ; 
firstly,  because  it  is  an  ignoble  term,  and, 
secondly,  because  Mr.  Pickwick's  figure  was  by 
no  means  adajited  for  that  mode  of  retreat — he 
trotted  away,  at  as  fiuick  a  rate  as  his  legs  would 
convey  him  ;  so  quickly,  in<lecd,  that  he  did  not 
perceive  the  awkwardness  of  his  situation,  to  the 
full  extent,  until  too  late. 

The  opposite  troops,  whose  falling  in  had  per- 
plexed >Ir.  Pickwick  a  few  seconds  before,  were 


drawn  up  to  repel  the  mimic  attack  of  the  sham 
besiegers  of  the  ritadcl  ;  and  the  consequence 
was,  that  Mr.  Pickwick  and  his  two  companions 
found  themselves  sutldenly  enclose  1  between  two 
lines  of  great  length  :  the  one  advancing  at  a 
rapid  pace,  and  the  other  firmly  waiting  the  col- 
lision in  hostile  array. 

"  Hoi !'  shouted  the  ofticcrs  of  the  advancing 
line. 

"  Get  out  of  the  way,"  cried  the  officers  of  the 
stationary  one. 
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*•  Where  arc  we  to  go  to  ?"  screametl  the 
agitateil  Pickwickians. 

•«  Iloi — hoi — hoi !"  was  the  only  reply.  There 
was  a  inoincnt  of  intense  bcwiUlerinent,  a  heavy 
tramp  of  footsteps,  a  violent  concussion ;  a 
snjotheretl  laugh — the  hall-clozen  regiments  were 
half  a  thousand  yards  oft';  and  the  soles  of  Mr. 
Pickwick's  boots  were  elevated  in  air. 

Mr.  Snodgrass  and  Mr.  Winkle  had  each  per- 
formeil  a  conii)ulsory  summerset  with  remarkable 
agility,  when  the  first  object  that  met  the  eyes 
of  the  latter  as  he  sat  on  the  ground  stanching 
with  a  yellow  silk  handkerchief  the  stream  of 
life  wliich  issued  from  his  nose,  was  his  venerated 
leader  at  some  distance  oft",  nuining  after  his 
own  hat,  which  was  gamboling  playfully  away  in 
perspective. 

There  are  very  few  moments  in  a  man's  ex- 
istence, when  he  experiences  so  much  ludicrous 
distress,  or  meets  with  so  little  charitable  com- 
miseration, as  when  he  is  in  jmrsuit  of  his  own 
hat.  A  vast  deal  of  coolness,  and  a  i)cculiar 
degree  of  juilgment,  are  requisite  in  catching  a 
hat.  A  man  must  not  be  i)recipilatc,  or  he  runs 
over  it :  he  must  not  rush  into  the  opposite  ex- 
treme, or  he  loses  it  altogether.  The  best  way 
is,  to  keep  gently  uj)  with  the  object  of  pursuit, 
to  be  wary  and  cautious,  to  watch  your  o]»por- 
tunity  well,  get  gradually  before  it,  then  make  a 
rapid  dive,  seize  it  by  the  crown,  and  stick  it 
firmly  on  your  head  :  smiling  pleasantly  all  the 
time,  as  if  you  thought  it  as  good  a  joke  as  any- 
body else. 

There  was  a  fine  gentle  wind,  and  Mr.  Pick- 
wick's hat  rolled  sportively  before  it.  The  wind 
pufied,  and  Mr.  Pickwick  puffed,  and  the  hat 
rolled  over  an<l  over  as  merrily  as  a  lively  por- 
poise in  a  strong  tide ;  ami  on  it  might  have 
rolled,  far  beyond  Mr.  Pickwick's  reat  h,  had  xmA 
its  course  been  providentially  stopped,  just  as 
that  gentleman  was  on  the  point  of  resigning  it 
to  its  fate. 

Mr.  Pickwick,  we  say,  was  completely  ex- 
hausted, and  about  to  give  up  the  chase,  when 
the  hat  was  blown  with  some  violence  against 
the  wheel  of  a  carriage,  which  was  drawn  up  in  a 
line  with  half-a-dozen  other  vehicles,  on  the  spot 
to  which  his  stops  had  been  directed.  ^Ir. 
Pickwick,  perceiving  his  advantage,  darted 
briskly  fonvard,  secureil  his  property,  planted  it 
on  his  head,  and  paused  to  take  breath.  He 
had  not  been  stationary  half  a  minute,  when  he 
heard  his  own  name  eagerly  pronounced  by  a 
voice,  which  he  at  once  recognised  as  Mr.  Tup)- 
man's,  and,  looking  upwards,  he  beheld  a  sight 
•which  filled  him  with  surprise  and  pleasure. 

In  an  open  barouche,  the  horses  of  which  had 


been  taken  out,  the  bettor  to  accommodate  it  to 
the  crowiled  place,  stood  a  stout  old  genileman, 
in  a  blue  coat  ami  bright  buttons,  coriluroy 
breechc*s  and  toi)-boots,  two  young  ladies  in 
scarfs  and  feathers,  a  young  gentleman  appa- 
rently enamoured  of  one  of  the  young  ladies  in 
scarfs  and  feathers,  a  lady  of  doubtful  age,  pro- 
bably the  aunt  of  the  aforesaid,  and  Mr.  Tujv 
man,  as  easy  and  unconcerned  as  if  he  had 
belonged  to  the  family  from  the  first  moments 
of  his  infancy.  Fastened  u])  behind  the  barouche 
was  a  hamper  of  spacious  dimensions — one  of 
those  hampers  whicii  always  awakens  in  a  con- 
templative mind,  associations  connected  with 
cold  fowls,  tongue,  and  bottles  of  wine — anil  on 
the  box  sat  a  fat  and  red-faced  boy,  in  a  state  of 
somnolency,  whom  no  s])cculative  observer 
could  have  regarded  for  an  instant  without 
setting  down  as  the  official  dispenser  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  before-mentioned  hamper,  when  the 
proper  time  for  their  consumption  should  arrive. 

Mr.  Pickwick  had  bestowed  a  hasty  glance  on 
those  interesting  objects,  when  he  was  again 
greeted  by  his  faithful  discii)le. 

"  Pickwick — Pickwick,"  said  Mr.  Tupman  ; 
"  come  up  here.     Make  haste." 

"  Come  along,  sir.  Pray,  come  up,"  said  the 
stout  gentleman.  "  Joe  ! — damn  that  boy,  he's 
gone  to  sleep  again — Joe,  let  down  the  steps." 
The  fat  boy  rolled  slowly  off'  the  box,  let  down  the 
steps,  and  hold  the  carriage  door  invitingly  open. 
Mr.  Snotlgrass  and  Mr.  AVinkle  came  up  at  the 
moment. 

"  Room  for  you  all,  gentlemen,"  said  the  stout 
man.  "Two  inside,  and  one  out.  Joe,  make 
room  for  one  of  these  gentlemen  on  the  box. 
Now,  sir,  come  along;"  and  the  stout  gentle- 
man extended  his  arm,  and  pulled  first  Mr. 
i'ickwick,  and  then  Mr.  Snoilgrass,  into 
the  barouche  by  main  force.  Mr.  Winkle 
mounted  to  the  box,  the  fat  boy  waddled 
to  the  same  perch,  and  fell  fast  asleep  in- 
stantly. 

"  Well,  gentlemen,"  said  the  stout  man,  "  very 
glad  to  see  you.  Know  you  very  well,  gentle- 
men, though  you  mayn't  remember  me.  I  spent 
some  ev'nins  at  your  club  last  winter — picked 
up  my  friend  Mr.  Tupman  here  this  morning, 
and  very  glad  I  was  to  .see  him.  Well,  sir,  and 
how  are  you  ?  You  do  look  uncommon  well,  to 
be  sure." 

Mr.  Pickwick  acknowledged  the  compliment, 
and  cordially  shook  hands  with  the  stout  gen- 
tleman in  the  top-boots. 

''  Well,  and  how  are  you,  sir?"  said  the  stout 
gentleman,  addressing  >lr.  Snodgrass  with  pater- 
nal anxiety.      "  Charming,   eh  ?      Well,   that's 
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riglit— that's  right.  And  how  arc  you,  sir  (to 
Mr.  Winkle)?  Well,  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say 
you  are  well ;  very  glad  I  am,  to  be  sure.  My 
daughters,  gentlemen — my  gals  these  are ;  and 
that's  my  sister,  "Miss  Rachacl  Wardle.  She's  a 
Miss,  she  is  ;  and  yet  she  an't  a  Miss — eh,  sir — 
eh  ?"  And  the  stout  gentleman  playfully  in- 
serted his  elbow  between  the  ribs  of  Mr.  Pick- 
wick, and  laughed  very  heartily. 

"Lor,  brother!"  said  Miss  Wardle,  with  a 
deprecating  smile. 

"True,  true,"  said  the  stout  gentleman;  "no 
one  can  deny  it.  Gentlemen,  I  beg  your  par- 
don ;  this  is  my  friend  Mr.  Trundle,  And  now 
you  all  know  each  other,  let's  be  comfortable 
and  happy,  and  see  what's  going  forward  ;  that's 
what  I  say."  So  the  stout  gentleman  put  on  his 
spectacles,  and  Mr.  Pickwick  pulled  out  his 
glass,  and  everybody  stood  up  in  the  carriage, 
and  looked  over  somebody  else's  shoulder  at 
the  evolutions  of  the  military. 
I  Astounding  evolutions  they  were,  one  rank 
firing  over  the  heads  of  another  rank,  and  then 
running  away;  and  then  the  other  rank  firing 
over  the  heads  of  another  rank,  and  running 
away  in  their  turn  ;  and  then  forming  squares, 
with  officers  in  the  centre ;  and  then  descending 
the  trench  on  one  side  with  scaling  ladders,  and 
ascending  it  on  the  other  again  by  the  same 
means ;  and  knocking  down  barricades  of 
baskets,  and  behaving  in  the  most  gallant 
manner  possible.  Then  there  was  such  a  ram- 
ming down  of  the  contents  of  enormous  guns  on 
the  battery  with  instruments  like  magnified  mops  ; 
such  a  preparation  before  they  were  let  otT,  and 
such  an  awful  noise  when  they  did  go,  that  the 
air  resounded  with  the  screams  of  ladies.  The 
young  Miss  Wardles  were  so  frightened,  that 
Mr.  Trundle  was  actually  obliged  to  hold  one  of 
them  up  in  the  carriage,  while  Mr.  Snodgrass 
su[)ported  the  other,  and  Mr.  AVardle's  sister 
sutVered  under  such  a  dreadful  state  of  nervous 
alarm,  that  Mr.  Tupman  found  it  indispensably 
necessary  to  put  his  arm  round  her  waist  to 
keep  her  up  at  all.  Everybody  was  excited, 
cxcejjt  the  fat  boy,  and  he  slept  as  soundly  as  if 
the  roaring  of  cannon  were  his  ordinary^  lullaby. 

"Joe,  Joe!"  said  the  stout  gentleman,  when 
the  citadel  was  taken,  and  the  besiegers  and 
besieged  sat  down  to  dinner.  "  Damn  that  boy, 
he's  gone  to  sleep  again.  Be  good  enough  to 
pincli  him,  sir — in  the  leg,  if  you  please  ;  nothing 
else  wakes  him — thank  you.  Undo  the  hamper, 
Joe." 

The  fat  boy,  who  had  been  effectually  roused 
by  the  comj^ression  of  a  portion  of  his  leg  be- 
tween the  finger   and   thumb   of  Mr.   ^Vinkle, 


rolled  oft' the  box  once  again,  and  proceeded  to 
un])ack  the  hamper,  with  more  expedition  than 
coukl  have  been  expected  from  his  previous  in- 
activity. 

"  Now,  we  must  sit  close,"  said  the  stout 
gentleman.  After  a  great  many  jokes  about 
squeezing  the  ladies'  sleeves,  and  a  vast  quantity 
of  blushing  at  sundry  jocose  proposals,  that  the 
ladies  should  sit  in  the  gentlemen's  laps,  the 
whole  party  were  stowed  down  in  the  barouche ; 
and  the  stout  gentleman  proceeded  to  hand  the 
things  from  the  fat  boy  (who  had  mounted  up 
behind  for  the  purpose)  into  the  carriage. 

"  Now,  Joe,  knives  and  forks."  The  knives 
and  forks  were  handed  in,  and  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  inside,  and  Mr.  Winkle  on  the  box, 
were  each  furnished  with  those  useful  imple- 
ments. 

"  Plates,  Joe,  plates."  A  similar  process  em- 
ployed in  the  distribution  of  the  crockery. 

"  Now,  Joe,  the  fowls.  Damn  that  boy  ;  he's 
gone  to  sleep  again.  Joe!  Joe!"  (Sundry 
tajis  on  the  heatl  with  a  stick,  and  the  fat  boy, 
with  some  difticulty,  roused  from  his  lethargy.) 
"  Come,  hand  in  the  eatables." 

There  was  something  in  the  sound  of  the  last 
word,  which  roused  the  unctuous  boy.  He 
jumped  up  :  and  the  leaden  eyes,  which  twinkled 
behind  his  mountainous  cheeks,  leered  horribly 
upon  the  food  as  he  unpacked  it  from  the 
basket. 

"  Now,  make  haste,"  said  Mr.  Wardle  ;  for 
the  f:it  boy  was  hanging  fontlly  over  a  capon, 
which  he  seemed  wholly  unable  to  part  with. 
The  boy  sighed  deeply,  and,  bestowing  an  ardent 
gaze  upon  its  plumpness,  unwillingly  consigned 
it  to  his  master. 

"  That's  right — look  shaqi.  Now  the  tongue 
— now  the  i)igeon-pic.  Take  care  of  that  vcal 
and  ham — mind  the  lobsters — take  the  salad 
out  of  the  cloth — give  me  the  dressing."  Such 
were  the  hurried  orders  which  issuctl  from  the 
lips  of  Mr.  Warille.  as  he  handed  in  the  different 
articles  described,  and  jtlaced  dishes  in  every- 
body's hamls,  and  on  everybody's  knees,  in 
emliess  number. 

"  Now,  ain't  this  capital?"  inquired  that  jolly 
personage,  when  the  work  of  destruction  had 
commenced. 

"  Capital  !"  said  Mr.  Winkle,  who  was  carving 
a  fowl  on  the  box. 

"Class  of  wine?" 

"  With  the  greatest  pleasure." 

"  You'd  better  have  a  bottle  to  yourself,  up 
there,  hadn't  you  ?" 

"  You're  very  good," 

"Joe!" 
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"Yes,  sir."  (He  wasn't  asleep  this  time, 
having  just  succeeded  in  abstracting  a  veal 
I>atly.) 

**  Rottle  of  wine  to  the  gentleman  on  the  box. 
Glail  to  see  you,  sir." 

"Thankee."  Mr.  Winkle  emptied  his  glass, 
and  placed  the  bottle  on  the  coach-box  by  his 
side. 

"  Will  you  i)em)it  me  to  have  the  pleasure, 
sir?"  said  Mr.  Trundle  to  Mr.  Winkle. 

"With  great  pleasure,"  replied  Mr.  Winkle  to 
Mr.  Trundle  ;  and  then  the  two  gentlemen  took 
wine,  alter  which  they  took  a  gl.iss  of  wine 
round,  ladies  and  all. 

"  How  dear  Emily  is  flirting  with  the  strange 
gentleman,"  whis-]K"red  the  spinster  aunt,  with 
true  spinster-aunt-like  envy,  to  her  brother  Mr. 
Wardle. 

"  Oh  !  I  don't  know, "  said  the  jolly  old  gen- 
tleman ;  "all  very  natural,  I  dare  say — nothing 
unusual.  Mr.  Pickwick,  some  wine,  sir?"  Mr. 
Pickwick,  who  had  been  deeply  investigating 
the  interior  of  the  pigeon-pie,  readily  assented. 

"  Kmily,  my  dear, "  saiil  the  spinster  aunt, 
with  a  patronising  air,  "  doni  talk  so  loud, 
love." 

"  I^r,  aunt !  " 

"  Aunt  and  the  little  old  gentleman  want  to 
have  it  all  to  themselves,  I  think,"  whispered 
Miss  Isabella  Wardle  to  her  sister  Emily.  The 
young  ladies  laughed  very  heartily,  and  the 
old  one  trietl  to  look  amiable,  but  couldn't 
manage  it. 

"Young  gills  have  such  spirits,"  said  Miss 
Wardle  to  .Mr.  Tu|)man,  with  an  air  of  gentle 
commiseration,  as  if  animal  sj)irits  were  contra- 
band, and  their  possession  without  a  permit,  a 
high  crime  and  misdemeanour. 

"  Oh,  they  have,'  replied  Mr.  Tupman,  not 
exactly  making  the  sort  of  rejjly  that  was  ex-- 
pected  from  him.     "  It's  quite  delightful." 

"Hem  :"  said  Miss  Wardle,  rather  dubiously. 

"Will  you  pennit  me?"  said  Mr.  Tupman, 
in  his  blandest  manner,  touching  the  enchanting 
Rachael's  wrist  with  one  hand,  and  gently  ele- 
vating the  bottle  with  the  other.  "  Will  you 
permit  me  ?  " 

"  Oh,  sir ! "  Mr.  Tupman  looked  most  im- 
pressive ;  and  Rachael  expressed  her  fear  that 
more  guns  were  going  off,  in  which  case,  of 
course,  she  would  have  required  support  again. 

"  Do  you  think  my  dear  nieces  pretty?"  whis- 
pered their  affectionate  aunt  to  Mr.  Tupman. 

"  I  should  if  their  aunt  wasn't  here,"  replied 
the  ready  Pickwickian,  with  a  passionate  glance. 

"  Oh,  you  naughty  man — but  really,  if  their 
complexions  were  a  little  better,  don't  you  think 


thcv  wouKl  be  nice-looking  girls — by  candle- 
liglit?" 

"  Yes  ;  I  think  they  would,"  said  Mr.  Tup- 
man, with  an  air  of  indiflerencc. 

"  Oh,  you  cjuiz — I  know  what  you  were  going 
to  say." 

"What?"  inquired  Mr.  Tupman,  who  had 
not  precisely  made  \\\i  his  mind  to  say  anything 
at  all. 

"You  Were  going  to  say,  that  Isabella  stoops 
—  I  know  you  were — you  men  are  such  ob- 
servers. Well,  so  she  does  ;  it  can't  be  denied  ; 
and  certainly  if  there  is  one  thing  more  than 
another  that  makes  a  girl  look  ugly,  it  is  stooping. 
I  often  tell  her,  that  when  she  gets  a  little  older, 
she'll  be  (juite  frightful.  Well,  you  arc  a 
quiz  !" 

Mr.  Tupman  had  no  objection  to  earning  the 
reputation  at  so  cheap  a  rate :  so  he  looked 
very  knowing  and  smiled  mysteriously. 

"  What  a  sarcastic  smile,"  said  the  admiring 
Rachael ;  "  I  ileclare  I'm  (juile  afraid  of  you." 

'•  .Vfraid  of  me  ! " 

"  Oh,  you  can't  disguise  anything  from  me — 
I  know  what  that  smile  means,  very  well." 

••What?"  said  Mr.  Tupman,  who  liad  not 
the  slightest  notion  himself. 

"  You  mean,"  said  the  amiable  aunt,  sinking 
her  voice  still  lower — "you  mean,  that  you 
don't  think  Isabella's  stooping  is  as  bad  as 
Emily's  boldness.  Well,  she  is  bold  !  You 
cannot  think  how  wretched  it  makes  me  some- 
times— I'm  sure  I  cry  about  it  for  hours  together 
— my  dear  brother  is  so  good,  and  so  unsus- 
picious, that  he  never  sees  it ;  if  he  did,  I'm 
(juite  certain  it  would  break  his  heart  I  wish 
I  could  think  it  was  only  manner — I  hope  it 

may    be "    (here   the    afl'ectionate    relative 

heaved  a  deep  sigh,  and  shook  her  head  de- 
spondingly). 

"  I'm  sure  aunt's  talking  about  us,"  whispered 
Miss  Emily  Wardle  to  her  sister — "  I'm  quite 
certain  of  it — she  looks  so  malicious." 

"Is  she?"  replied  Isabella.  "  Hem  !  aunt, 
dear ! " 

"  Yes,  my  dear  love  !  ' 

"  I'm  so  afraid  you'll  catch  cold,  aunt — have 
a  silk  handkerchief  to  tie  round  your  dear  old 
head — you  really  should  take  care  of  yourself — 
consider  your  age  !  " 

However  well  desencd  this  piece  of  retalia- 
tion might  have  been,  it  was  as  vindictive  a 
one  as  could  well  have  been  resorted  to.  There 
is  no  guessing  in  what  form  of  reply  the  aunt's 
indignation  would  have  vented  itself,  had  not 
Mr.  Wardle  unconsciously  changed  tlie  subject, 
by  calling  emphatically  for  Joe. 
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"  Damn  that  boy,"  said  the  old  gentleman, 
"  he's  gone  to  sleep  again." 

"  Very  extraordinary  boy,  that,"  said  Mr. 
Pickwick  ;  "  does  he  always  sleep  in  this  way?" 

•'  Sleep  ! "  said  the  old  gentleman,  "  he's 
always  asleep.  Goes  on  errands  last  asleep, 
and  snores  as  he  waits  at  table." 

"  How  very  odd  !"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Ah  !  odd  indeed,"  returned  the  old  gentle- 
man ;  "  I'm  proud  of  that  boy — wouldn't  part 
with  him  on  any  account — hes  a  natural 
curiosity  !  Here,  Joe — Joe — take  these  things 
away,  and  open  another  bottle — d'ye  hear  ?  " 

The  fat  boy  rose,  openeil  his  eyes,  swallowed 
the  huge  piece  of  pie  he  had  been  in  the  act  of 
masticating  when  he  last  fell  asleep,  and  slowly 
obeyed  his  master's  orilers — gloating  languidly 
over  the  remains  of  the  feast,  as  he  removed  the 
l)lates,  and  deposited  them  in  the  hamper. 
The  fresh  bottle  was  produced,  and  speedily 
emptied  :  the  hamper  was  made  fist  in  its  old 
])lace — the  fat  boy  once  more  mounted  the  box 
— the  spectacles  and  pocket-glass  were  again 
adjusted — and  the  evolutions  of  the  military  re- 
commenced. There  was  a  great  fiz/ing  and 
banging  of  guns,  and  starting  of  ladies — and 
then  a  mine  was  sprimg,  to  the  gratification  of 
everybody — and  when  the  mine  had  gone  oft", 
the  military  and  the  comi)any  followed  its  ex- 
ample, and  went  off  too. 

"  Now,  minil,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  as  he 
shook  hands  with  Mr.  Pickwick  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  conversation  which  had  been  carrie<l 
on  at  intervals,  during  the  conclusion  of  the 
proceedings — "  we  shall  see  you  all  to-morrow." 

"Most  certainly,"  replied  ^Ir.  Pickwick. 

"  You  have  got  the  address  ?" 

"  Manor  Kami,  Dingley  Dell,"  said  Mr.  Pick- 
wick, consulting  his  jjocket-book. 

"Thai's  it,"  said  the  old  gentleman.  "I 
don't  let  you  ofl".  min<I,  under  a  week  ;  anil  un- 
dertake that  you  shall  see  everything  worth 
seeing.  If  you've  come  down  for  a  country 
life,  come  to  me,  and  I'll  give  you  plenty  of  il. 
Joe — damn  that  boy,  he's  gone  to  sleep  again — 
Joe,  help  Tom  put  in  the  horses." 

The  horses  were  put  in— the  driver  mounted 
— the  fat  boy  clambered  up  by  his  side — fare- 
wells were  exchanged— and  the  carriage  rattletl 
oft".  As  the  Pickwickians  turned  round  to  take 
a  last  glimpse  of  it,  the  setting  sun  cast  a  rich 
glow  on  the  faces  of  their  entertainers,  and  fell 
upon  the  form  of  the  fat  boy.  His  head  was 
sunk  upon  his  bosom  ;  ami  he  slumbered  again. 


CHAPTER  V. 

A  SHORT  ONE— SHOWING,  AMO.VG  OTHPR  MATTERS, 
HiJW  MR.  PICKWICK  rNUKRT«H)K  TO  DRIVR,  ANU  MR- 
WI.NKLK   10   RIUE  ;    A.NU   HOW    lUEV   BOTH   DID   IT. 

*'""""  RIGHT  and  pleasant  was  the  sky, 
balmy  the  air,  and  Inrautiful  the  ap- 
pearance of  every  object  around,  as 
,,,  Mr.  Pickwick  leant  over  the  balus- 
^j  trades  of  Rochester  liritlge,  con- 
templating nature,  and  waiting  for 
breakfast.  The  scene  was  indeed  one, 
which  might  well  have  charmed  a  far 
less  reflective  mind,  than  that  to  which  it  was 
presented. 

On  the  left  of  the  spectator  lay  the  ruined 
wall,  broken  in  many  places,  and  in  some,  over- 
hanging the  narrow  beach  below  in  rude  and 
heavy  masses.  Huge  knots  of  seaweed  hung 
upon  the  jagged  antl  pointetl  stones,  trembling 
in  every  breath  of  wind  ;  and  the  green  ivy 
clung  mournfully  round  the  dark  anil  mined 
battlements.  Behind  it  rose  the  ancient  castle,  its 
towers  rootless,  and  its  massive  walls  cmmbling 
away,  but  telling  us  proudly  of  its  old  might  and 
strength,  as  when,  seven  hundred  years  ago,  il 
rang  with  the  clash  of  arms,  or  resounded  with 
the  noise  of  feasting  and  revelry.  On  either 
side,  the  banks  of  the  Med  way,  covered  with 
cam-fields  and  p;i5tures,  with  here  and  there  a 
windmill,  or  a  distant  church,  stretched  away  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  see,  j)resenling  a  rich  and 
varied  landscape,  rendered  more  beautiful  by 
the  changing  shadows  which  passed  swiftly 
across  it,  as  the  thin  and  half-formetl  clouds 
skimmed  away  in  the  light  of  the  morning  sun. 
The  river,  reflecting  the  clear  blue  of  the  sky. 
glistened  and  sparkled  .as  il  tlowcxi  noiselessly 
on  ;  and  the  oars  of  the  fishemien  dip|)ed  into 
the  water  with  a  clear  and  litjuid  sountl.  as  the 
heavy  but  pictureMjue  boats  glided  slowly  down 
the  stream. 

Mr.  Pickwick  was  roused  from  the  .igrccablc 
reverie  into  which  he  hail  been  Ie<l  by  the  objects 
before  him,  by  a  tlecp  sigh,  and  a  touch  on  his 
shoulder.  He  tumctl  round :  and  the  dismal 
man  was  at  his  side. 

"Contemplating  the  scene?"  inquired  tlie 
dismal  man. 

"  I  was,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"And  congratulating  yotirsclf  on  being  up  so 
soon?"     Mr.  I'irkwick  nodded  assent 

"  Ah  !  people  need  to  rise  early,  to  see  the 
sun  in  all  his  splendour,  for  his  brightness  seldom 
lasts  the  day  through.  The  morninc  of  <lay  and 
the  morning  of  life  are  but  too  much  alike." 
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"You  speak  truly,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 
"How  common  the  saying,"  continued  the 
dismal  man,  " '  The  morning's  too  line  to  last.' 
How  well  might  it  be  applied  to  our  every-day 
existence.  God  !  what  would  I  forfeit  to  ha\c 
the  days  of  my  childhood  restored,  or  to  be  able 
to  forget  them  for  ever ! " 

"You  have  seen  much  trouble,  sir,"  said  Mr. 
Pickwick,  compassionately. 

"  I  have,"  said  the  dismal  man,  hurriedly ;  "  I 
liave.  More  than  those  who  see  me  now  would 
believe  possible."  He  paused  for  an  instant, 
and  then  said,  abruptly, 

"  Did  it  ever  strike  you,  on  such  a  morning 
as  this,  that  drowning  would  be  happiness  and 
peace  ? "' 

"God  bless  me,  no!"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick, 
edging  a  little  from  the  balustrade,  as  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  dismal  man's  tipping  him  over, 
by  way  of  experiment,  occurred  to  him  rather 
forcibly. 

"/  have  thought  so,  often,"  said  the  dismal 
man,  without  noticing  the  action.  "  The  calm, 
cool  water  seems  to  me  to  murmur  an  invitation 
to  repose  and  rest.  A  bound,  a  splash,  a  brief 
struggle ;  there  is  an  eddy  for  an  instant,  it 
gradually  subsides  into  a  gentle  ripple ;  the 
waters  have  closed  above  }'our  head,  and  the 
world  has  closed  upon  your  miseries  and  mis- 
fortunes for  ever."  The  sunken  eye  of  the 
dismal  man  flashed  brightly  as  he  spoke,  but 
the  momentary  excitement  quickly  subsided ; 
and  he  turned  calmly  away,  as  he  said — 

"  There — enough  of  that.  I  wish  to  see  you 
on  another  subject.  You  invited  me  to  read 
that  paper,  the  night  before  last,  and  listened 
attentively  while  I  did  so." 

"I  did,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick;  "and  I  cer- 
tainly thought " 

"  I  asked  for  no  opinion,"  said  the  dismal 
man,  interrupting  him,  "  and  I  want  none.  You 
are  travelling  for  amusement  and  instruction. 
Suppose  I  forwarded  you  a  curious  manuscript 
— observe,  not  curious  because  wild  or  im- 
probable, but  curious  as  a  leaf  from  the  romance 
of  real  life.  Would  you  communicate  it  to  the 
club,  of  which  you  have  spoken  so  frequently?" 

"Certainly,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick,  "if  you 
wished  it;  and  it  would  be  entered  on  their 
Transactions." 

"  You  shall  have  it,"  replied  the  dismal  man. 
"Your  address;"  and,  Mr.  Pickwick  having 
communicated  their  probable  route,  the  dismal 
man  carefully  noted  it  down  in  a  greasy  pocket- 
book,  and,  resisting  Mr.  Pickw'itk's  pressing 
invitation  to  breakfast;  left  that  gentleman  at  his 
inn,  and  walked  slowly  away. 


Mr.  Pickwick  found  that  his  three  companions 
had  risen,  and  were  waiting  his  arrival  to  com- 
mence breakfast,  which  was  ready  laid  in  tempt- 
ing display.  They  sat  down  to  the  meal ;  and 
broiled  ham,  eggs,  tea,  coftee,  and  sundries, 
began  to  disappear  with  a  rapidity  which  at 
once  bore  testimony  to  the  excellence  of  the 
fare,  and  the  appetites  of  its  consumers. 

"  Now,  about  Manor  Farm,"  said  Mr.  Pick- 
wick.    "  How  shall  we  go?" 

"  We  had  better  consult  the  waiter,  perhaps," 
said  Mr.  Tupman,  and  the  waiter  was  summoned 
accordingly. 

"  Dingley  Dell,  gentlemen — fifteen  miles,  gen- 
tlemen— cross-road — post-chaise,  sir  ?" 

"  Post-chaise  won't  hold  more  than  two,"  said 
Mr.  Pickwick. 

"True,  sir — beg  your  pardon,  sir. — Very  nice 
four-wheel  chaise,  sir — seat  for  two  behind — one 
•in  front  for  the  gentleman  that  drives — oh  !  beg 
your  pardon,  sir — that'll  only  hold  three." 

"  What's  to  be  done  ?"  said  Mr.  Snodgrass. 

"  Perhaps  one  of  the  gentlemen  like  to  ride, 
sir,"  suggested  the  waiter,  looking  towards  Mr, 
Winkle  ;  "  very  good  saddle  horses,  sir — any  of 
Mr.  Wardle's  men  coming  to  Rochester,  bring 
'em  back,  sir." 

" The  \ery  thing,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick.  "  Win- 
kle, will  you  go  on  horseback  ? " 

Now  Mr.  Winkle  did  entertain  considerable 
misgivings  in  the  very  lowest  recesses  of  his 
own  heart,  relative  to  his  equestrian  skill ;  but, 
as  he  would  not  have  them  even  suspected  on 
any  account,  he  at  once  replied  with  great 
hardihood,  "  Certainly.  I  should  enjoy  it,  of 
all  things." 

Mr.  \\'inkle  had  rushed  upon  his  fate ;  there 
was  no  resource.  "  Let  them  be  at  the  door  by 
eleven,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Very  well,  sir,"  replied  the  waiter. 

The  waiter  retired ;  the  breakfast  concluded  ; 
and  the  travellers  ascended  to  their  respective 
bedrooms,  to  prepare  a  change  of  clothing,  to 
take  with  them  on  their  approaching  exi)edition. 

Mr.  Pickwick  had  made  his  preliminary  ar- 
rangements, and  was  looking  over  the  coffee- 
room  blinds  at  the  passengers  in  the  street,  when 
the  waiter  entered,  and  announced  that  the 
chaise  was  ready — an  announcement  which  the 
vehicle  itself  confirmed,  by  forthwith  appearing 
before  the  coffee-room  blinds  aforesaid. 

It  was  a  curious  little  green  box  on.  four 
wheels,  with  a  low  place  like  a  wine-bin  for  two 
behind,  and  an  elevated  perch  for  one  in  front, 
drawn  by  an  immense  brown  horse,  displaying 
great  symmetry  of  bone.  An  hostler  stood 
near,  holding  by  the  bridle  another  immense 
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horse — apparently  a  near  relative  of  the  animal 
in  the  chaise — ready  saddled  for  Mr.  Winkle. 

"■  Bless  my  soul ! "  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  as  they 
stood  upon  the  pavement  while  the  coats  were 
being  put  in.  "  Bless  my  soul !  who's  to  drive? 
I  neVer  thought  of  that." 

"  Oh  !  you,  of  course,"  said  Mr.  Tupman. 

"  Of  course,"  said  Mr.  Snodgrass. 

'•1  !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Not  the  slightest  fear,  sir,"  interposed  the 
hostler.  "  Warrant  him  quiet,  sir ;  a  hinfant  in 
arms  might  drive  him." 

"He  don't  shy,  does  he?"  inquired  Mr. 
Pickwick. 

"Shy,  sir? — He  wouldn't  shy  if  he  was  to 
meet  a  vaggin-load  of  monkeys,  with  their  tails 
burnt  off." 

The  last  recommendation  was  indisputable. 
Mr.  Tupman  and  Mr.  Snodgrass  got  into  the 
bin ;  Mr.  Pickwick  ascended  to  his  perch,  and 
deposited  his  feet  on  a  floor-clothed  shelf, 
erected  beneath  it,  for  that  purpose. 

"  Now,  shiny  Villiam,"  said  the  hostler  to  the 
deputy  hostler,  "give  the  gen'lm'n  the  ribbins." 
"  Shiny  Villiam  " — so  called,  probably,  from  his 
sleek  hair  and  oily  countenance — placed  the 
reins  in  Mr.  Pickwick's  left  hand :  and  the 
upper  hostler  thrust  a  whip  into  his  right. 

"Wo— o!"  cried  Mr.  Pickwick,  as  the  tall 
quadruped  evinced  a  decided  inclination  to 
back  into  the  coffee-room  window. 

"Wo— o!"  echoed  Mr.  Tupman  and  Mr. 
Snodgrass,  from  the  bin. 

"  Only  his  playfulness,  gen'lm'n,"  said  the 
head  hostler,  encouragingly;  "jist  kitch  hold 
on  him,  Villiam."  The  deputy  restrained  the 
animal's  impetuosity,  and  the  principal  ran  to 
assist  Mr.  Winkle  in  mounting. 

"  T'other  side,  sir,  if  you  please." 

"  Blowed  if  the  gen'lm'n  worn't  a  gettin'  up 
on  the  wrong  side,"  whispered  a  grinning  post- 
boy, to  the  inexpressibly  gratified  waiter. 

Mr.  Winkle,  thus  instructed,  climbetl  into  his 
saddle,  with  about  as  much  difficulty  as  he 
would  have  experienced  in  getting  up  the  side 
of  a  first-rate  man-of-war. 

"  All  right  ?"  inquired  j\Ir.  Pickwick,  with  an 
inward  presentiment  that  it  was  all  wrong. 

"All  right,"  replied  Mr.  Winkle  faintly. 

"  Let  'em  go,"  cried  the  hostler.  "  Hold  him 
in,  sir;"  and  away  went  the  chaise,  and  the 
saddle  horse,  with  Mr.  Pickwick  on  the  box  of 
the  one,  and  Mr.  Winkle  on  the  back  of  the 
other,  to  the  delight  and  gratification  of  the 
whole  inn  yard. 

"  What  makes  him  go  sideways  ?  "  said  Mr. 
Snodgrass  in  the  bin,  to  Mr.  Winkle  in  the  saddle. 


"  I  can't  imagine,"  replied  Mr.  Winkle.  His 
horse  was  drifting  up  the  street  in  the  most 
mysterious  manner — side  first,  with  his  head 
towards  one  side  of  the  way,  and  his  tail  towards 
the  other. 

]\Ir.  Pickwick  had  no  leisure  to  observe 
either  this,  or  any  other  particular,  the  whole 
of  his  faculties  being  concentrated  in  the 
management  of  the  animal  attached  to  the 
chaise,  who  displayed  various  peculiarities, 
highly  interesting  to  a  bystander,  but  by  no 
means  equally  amusing  to  any  one  seated 
behind  him.  Besides  constantly  jerking  his 
head  up,  in  a  very  unpleasant  and  uncomfort- 
able manner,  and  tugging  at  the  reins  to  an 
extent  which  rendered  it  a  matter  of  great 
difficulty  for  Mr.  Pickwick  to  hold  them,  he 
had  a  singular  propensity  for  darting  suddenly 
every  now  and  then  to  the  side  of  the  road, 
then  stopping  short,  and  then  rushing  forward 
for  some  minutes,  at  a  speed  which  it  was 
wholly  impossible  to  control. 

"  What  ca7i  he  mean  by  this  ? "  said  Mr. 
Snodgrass,  when  the  horse  had  executed  this 
manoeuvre  for  the  twentieth  time. 

"  I  don't  know,"  replied  Mr.  Tupman  ;  "  it 
looks  very  like  shying,  don't  it  ? "  Mr.  Snod- 
grass was  about  to  reply,  when  he  was  inter- 
rupted by  a  shout  from  ]\Ir.  Pickwick. 

"Wo — o,"  said  that  gentleman,  "I  have 
dropped  my  whip." 

"  Winkle,"  cried  Mr.  Snodgrass,  as  the  eques- 
trian came  trotting  up  on  the  tall  horse,  Avith 
his  hat  over  his  ears  :  and  shaking  all  over,  as 
if  he  would  shake  to  pieces,  with  the  violence  of 
the  exercise.  "  Pick  up  the  whip,  there's  a 
good  fellow."  i\Ir.  Winkle  pulled  at  the  bridle 
of  the  tall  horse  till  he  was  black  in  the  face ; 
and  having  at  length  succeeded  in  stoi)ping  him, 
dismounted,  handed  the  whip  to  Mr.  Pickwick, 
and,  grasping  the  reins,  prepared  to  remount. 

Now,  whether  the  tall  horse,  in  the  natural 
j)layfulness  of  his  disposition,  was  desirous  of 
having  a  little  innocent  recreation  with  Mr. 
Winkle,  or  whether  it  occurred  to  him  that  he 
could  perform  the  journey  as  much  to  his  own 
satisfiiction  without  a  rider  as  with  one,  are 
l)oints  upon  which  we  can  arrive  at  no  definite 
and  distinct  conclusion.  By  whatever  motives 
the  animal  was  actuated,  certain  it  is  that  Mr. 
Winkle  had  no  sooner  touched  the  reins,  than 
he  slipped  them  over  his  head,  and  darted 
backward  to  their  full  length. 

"  Poor  fellow,"  said  Mr.  ^Vinkle,  soothingly, 
— "  ])Oor  fellow — good  old  horse."  The  "  poor 
fellow "  was  proof  against  flattery  :  the  more 
Mr.  \\'inkle  tried  to  get  nearer  him,  the  more 
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he  sidled  away ;  and,  notwithstanding  all  kinds 
of  coaxing  and  wheedling,  there  were  Mr. 
Winkle  and  the  good  old  horse  going  round 
and  round  each  other  for  ten  minutes  ;  at  the 
end  of  which  time,  each  was  at  precisely  the 
same  distance  from  the  other  as  when  they  first 
commenced — an  unsatisfactory  sort  of  thing 
under  any  circumstances,  but  particularly  so  in 
a  lonely  road,  where  no  assistance  can  be 
procured. 

"  What  am  I  to  do  ?  "  shouted  Mr.  Winkle, 
after  the  dodging  had  been  prolonged  for  a  con- 
siderable time.  "  A\"hat  am  I  to  do  ?  I  can't 
get  on  him  !  " 

"  You  had  bettor  lead  him  till  we  come  to  a 
turnpike,"  rei)lied  Mr.  Pickwick  from  the  chaise. 

"  But  he  won't  come,"  roared  Mr.  Winkle. 
"  Do  come,  and  hold  him." 

Mr.  Pickwick  was  the  impersonation  of  kind- 
ness and  humanity :  he  threw  the  reins  on  the 
horse's  back,  and  having  descended  from  his 
seat,  carefully  drew  the  chaise  into  the  hedge, 
lest  anything  should  come  along  the  road,  and 
stepped  back  to  the  assistance  of  his  distressed 
companion,  leaving  Mr.  Tupman  and  Mr.  Snod- 
grass  in  the  vehicle. 

The  horse  no  sooner  beheld  Mr.  Pickwick 
advancing  towards  him  with  the  chaise  whip  in 
his  hand,  than  he  exchanged  the  rotatory  motion 
in  which  he  had  previously  indulged,  for  a  re- 
trograde movement  of  so  very  determined  a 
character,  that  it  at  once  drew  Mr.  Winkle,  w^ho 
was  still  at  the  end  of  the  bridle,  at  a  rather 
quicker  rate  than  fast  walking,  in  the  direction 
from  which  they  had  just  come.  Mr.  Pickwick 
ran  to  his  assistance,  but  the  faster  Mr.  Pickwick 
ran  forward,  the  flister  the  horse  ran  backward. 

There  was  a  great  scraping  of  feet,  and  kick- 
ing up  of  the  dust ;  and  at  last  Mr.  Winkle,  his 
arms  being  nearly  pulled  out  of  their  sockets, 
fairly  let  go  his  hold.  The  horse  paused,  stared, 
shook  his  head,  turned  round,  and  quietly 
trotted  home  to  Rochester,  leaving  Mr.  \\'inkle 
and  Mr.  Pickwick  gazing  on  each  other  with 
countenances  of  blank  dismay.  A  rattling  noise 
at  a  little  distance  attracted  their  attention. 
They  looked  up. 

"  Bless  my  soul ! "  exclaimed  the  agonized 
Mr.  Pickwick,  "  there's  the  other  horse  running 
away !  " 

It  was  but  too  true.  The  animal  was  startled 
by  the  noise,  and  the  reins  were  on  his  back. 
The  result  may  be  guessed.  He  tore  off  with 
the  four-wheeled  chaise  behind  him,  and  Mr. 
Tupman  and  Mr.  Snodgrass  in  the  four-wheeled 
chaise.  The  heat  was  a  short  one.  Mr.  Tuj)- 
man  threw  himself  into  the  hedge,  Mr.  Snod- 


grass followed  his  example,  the  horse  dashed 
the  four-wheeled  chaise  against  a  wooden  bridge, 
separated  the  wheels  from  the  body,  and  the 
bin  from  the  perch ;  and  finally  stood  stock-still 
to  gaze  upon  the  ruin  he  had  made. 

The  first  care  of  the  two  unsi)ik  friends  was 
to  extricate  their  unfortunate  companions  from 
their  bed  of  quickset — a  process  which  gave 
them  the  unspeakable  satisfaction  of  discovering 
that  they  had  sustained  no  injury,  beyond  sun- 
dry rents  in  their  garments,  and  various  lacera- 
tions from  the  brambles.  The  next  thing  to  be 
done  was,  to  unharness  the  horse.  This  com- 
plicated process  having  been  effected,  the  party 
walked  slowly  forward,  leading  the  horse  among 
them,  and  abandoning  the  chaise  to  its  fate. 

An  hour's  walking  brought  the  travellers  to  a 
little  roadside  public-house,  with  two  elm-trees, 
a  horse  trough,  and  a  sign-post  in  front ;  one  or 
two  deformed  hayricks  behind,  a  kitchen  garden 
at  the  side,  and  rotten  sheds  and  mouldering 
out-houses  jumbled  in  strange  confusion,  all 
about  it.  A  red-headed  man  w^as  working  in 
the  garden  ;  and  to  him  Mr.  Pickwdck  called 
lustily—"  Hallo  there  !  " 

The  red-headed  man  raised  his  body,  shaded 
his  eyes  with  his  hand,  and  stared  long  and 
coolly  at  Mr.  Pickwick  and  his  companions. 

'■  Hallo  there  !  "  repeated  Mr.  Pickwick, 

"  Hallo  !  "  was  the  red-headed  man's  reply. 

'•'  How  far  is  it  to  Dingley  Dell  ?  " 

"  Better  er  seven  mile." 

"  Is  it  a  good  road  ? "' 

"  No,  tan't."  Having  uttered  this  brief  reply, 
and  apparently  satisfied  himself  with  another 
scrutiny,  the  red-headed  man  resumed  his  work. 

"  We  want  to  put  this  horse  up  here,"  saiil 
Mr.  Pickwick ;  "  I  suppose  we  can,  can't  we  ?  " 

"  ^^'ant  to  put  that  'ere  horse  up,  do  ee  ? " 
rei)eated  the  red-headed  man,  leaning  on  his 
spade. 

"  Of  course,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick,  who  had 
by  this  time  advanced,  horse  in  hand,  to  the 
garden  rails. 

"  Missus  !  "  roared  the  man  with  the  red  head, 
emerging  from  the  garden,  and  looking  very 
hard  at  the  horse.     "  Missus  !  " 

A  tall  bony  woman  —  straight  all  the  way 
down — in  a  coarse  blue  pelisse,  with  the  waist 
an  inch  or  two  below  her  armpits,  responded  to 
the  call. 

"  Can  we  put  this  horse  up  here,  my  good 
woman?"  said  Mr.  Tupman,  advancing,  and 
speaking  in  his  most  seductive  tones.  The  wo- 
man looked  very  hard  at  the  whole  party ;  and 
the  red-headed  man  whispered  something  m  her 
ear. 
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"  No,"  replied  the  woman,  after  a  little  con- 
sideration, "  I'm  afeerd  on  it." 

"Afraid!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Pickwick,  "what's 
the  woman  afraid  of  ?" 

"  It  got  us  in  trouble  last  time,"  said  the  wo- 
man, turning  into  the  house  ;  "  I  woan't  have 
nothin'  to  say  to  'un." 

"  Most  extraordinary  thing  I  ever  met  with  in 
my  life,"  said  the  astonished  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"I — I — really  believe,"  whispered  Mr.  Winkle, 
as  his   friends  gathered  round  him,  "  that  they 


think  we  have  come  by  this  horse  in  some  dis- 
honest manner." 

"What !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Pickwick,  in  a  storm 
of  indignation.  Mr.  Winkle  modestly  repeated 
his  suggestion. 

"  Hallo,  you  fellow ! "  said  the  angry  Mr. 
Pickwick.  "  Do  you  think  we  stole  this 
horse  ?" 

"  I'm  sure  ye  did,"  replied  the  red-headed 
man,  with  a  grin  which  agitated  his  countenance 
from  one  auricular  organ  to  the  other.     Saving 
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SAVED  THE  LIVES  OF  INNUMERABLE  UNOFFENDING  BIRDS  BY  RECEIVING  A  PORTION  OF  THE  CHARGE 
IN    HIS   LEFT  ARM."    [See page  i^l.) 


v/hlch,  he  turned  into  the  house,  and  banged  the 
door  after  him. 

"  It's  like  a  dream,"  ejaculated  Mr.  Pickwick, 
"a  hideous  dream.  The  idea  of  a  man's  walk- 
ing about,  all  day,  with  a  dreadful  horse  that  he 
can't  get  rid  off ! "  The  depressed  Pickwickians 
turned  moodily  away,  with  the  tall  quadruped, 
for  which  they  all  felt  the  most  unmitigated  dis- 
gust, following  slowly  at  their  heels. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  the  four 
friends  and  their  four-footed  companion  turned 
The  Pickwick  Club,  3. 


into  the  lane  leading  to  Manor  Farm  :  and  even 
when  they  were  so  near  their  place  of  destina- 
tion, the  pleasure  they  would  otherwise  have 
experienced,  was  materially  damped  as  they  re- 
flected on  the  singularity  of  their  appearance, 
and  the  absurdity  of  their  situation.  Torn 
clothes,  lacerated  faces,  dusty  shoes,  exhausted 
looks,  and,  above  all,  the  horse.  Oh,  how  Mr. 
Pickwick  cursed  that  horse  :  he  had  eyed  the 
noble  animal  from  time  to  time  with  looks  ex- 
pressive of  hatred  and  revenge  ;  more  than  once 
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he  had  calculated  the  probable  amount  of  the 
expense  he  would  incur  by  cutting  his  throat ; 
and  now  the  temptation  to  destroy  him,  or  to 
cast  him  loose  upon  the  world,  rushed  upon  his 
mind  with  tenfold  force.  He  was  roused  from 
a  meditation  on  these  dire  imaginings,  by  the 
sudden  appearance  of  two  figures,  at  a  turn  of 
the  lane.  It  was  Mr.  Wardle,  ami  his  faithful 
attendant,  the  fat  boy. 

"  Why,  where  have  you  been  ?"  siid  the  hos- 
pitable old  gentleman.  '•  I've  been  waiting  for 
you  all  day.  Well,  you  do  look  tired.  What ! 
Scratches  !  Not  hurt  I  hope — eh  ?  Well,  I  am 
glad  to  hear  that — very.  So  you've  been  spilt, 
eh  ?  Never  minil.  Common  accident  in  these 
parts.  Joe — he's  asleep  again  I — Joe,  take  that 
horse  from  the  gentleman,  and  lead  it  into  the 
stable." 

The  fat  boy  sauntered  heavily  behind  them 
with  the  animal ;  and  the  old  gentleman  con- 
doling with  his  guests  in  homely  phrase,  on  so 
.much  of  the  day's  adventures  as  they  thought 
proper  to  communicate,  led  the  way  to  the 
kitchen. 

"'  We'll  have  you  put  to  rights  here,'  said  the 
old  gentleman,  "and  then  I'll  introduce  you  to 
the  people  in  the  parlour.  Emma,  bring  out  the 
cherry  brandy  ;  now,  Jane,  a  needle  and  thread 
here  ;  towels  and  water,  Mary.  Come,  girls, 
bustle  about." 

Three  or  four  buxom  girls  speedily  dispersed 
in  search  of  the  difterent  articles  in  requisition, 
while  a  couple  of  large-headed,  circular-visaged 
males  rose  from  their  seats  in  the  chimney  cor- 
ner (for  although  it  was  a  May  evening,  their 
attachment  to  the  wood  fire  appeared  as  cordial 
as  if  it  were  Christmas),  and  dived  into  some 
obscure  recesses,  from  which  they  speedily  pro- 
duced a  bottle  of  blacking,  and  some  half-ilozen 
brushes. 

"  Bustle,"  said  the  old  gentleman  again,  but 
the  admonition  was  quite  unnecessary,  for  one 
of  the  girls  poured  out  the  cherry  brandy,  and 
another  brought  in  the  towels,  and  one  of  the 
men  suddenly  seizing  Mr.  Pickwick  by  the  leg, 
at  the  imminent  hazard  of  throwing  him  off  his 
balance,  brushed  away  at  his  boot,  till  his  corns 
were  red-hot ;  while  the  other  shampooed  Mr. 
Winkle  with  a  heavy  clothes-brush,  indulging, 
during  the  operation,  in  that  hissing  sound, 
which  hostlers  are  wont  to  produce,  when  en- 
gaged in  rubbing  down  a  horse. 

Mr.  Snodgrass,  having  concluded  his  ablutions, 
took  a  survey  of  the  room,  while  standing  with 
his  back  to  the  fire,  sipping  his  cherry  brandy 
with  heartfelt  satisfaction.  He  describes  it  as 
a  large  apartment,  with  a  red  brick  floor,  and  a 


capacious  chimney  ;  the  ceiling  garnished  with 
hams,  sides  of  bacon,  and  ropes  of  onions.  The 
walls  were  decorated  with  several  hunting  whips, 
two  or  three  bridles,  a  saddle,  and  an  old  rusty 
blunderbuss,  with  an  inscription  below  it,  inti- 
mating that  it  was  "  Loaded  " — as  it  had  been, 
on  the  same  authority,  for  half  a  century  at 
le;xst.  An  old  eight-clay  clock,  of  solemn  and 
sedate  demeanour,  ticked  gravely  in  one  corner  ; 
and  a  silver  watch,  of  equal  antiquity,  dangled 
from  one  of  the  many  hooks  which  ornamented 
the  dresser. 

"  Ready?"  said  the  old  gentleman  inquiringly, 
when  his  guests  had  been  washed,  mended, 
brushed,  and  brandied. 

"  Quite,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Come  along,  then;"  and  the  party  having 
traversed  several  ilark  passages,  and  being  joined 
by  Mr.  Tupman,  who  hail  lingered  behind  to 
snatch  a  kiss  from  Emma,  for  which  he  had  been 
duly  rewarded  by  sundry  pushings  and  scratch- 
ings,  arrived  at  the  parlour  door. 

"  Welcome,"  said  their  hospitable  host,  throw- 
ing it  open  and  stepping  forward  to  announce 
them.     "  Welcome,  gentlemen,  to  Manor  Farm." 


CHAPTER  VI. 

AN    OLD-FASHIONED  CARD-PARTY — THE  CLERGYMA.N'S 
VERSES — THE   STORY   OF  THE   CONVICT'S    RETURN. 

EVERAL  guests  who  were  assembled 
in  the  old  parlour,  rose  to  greet  Mr. 
Pickwick  and  his  friends  upon  their 
entrance  ;  and  during  the  perform- 
ance of  the  ceremony  of  introduction, 
with  all  due  formalities,  Mr.  Pick- 
wick had  leisure  to  observe  the  appear- 
i!^C?^  ance,  and  speculate  upon  the  characters 
and  pursuits,  of  the  persons  by  whom  he  was 
surrounded — a  habit  in  which  he  in  common 
with  many  other  great  men  delighted  to  indulge. 
A  very  old  lady,  in  a  lofty  cap  and  faded 
silk  gown — no  less  a  personage  than  Mr.  W'ar- 
tlle's  mother — occupied  the  post  of  honour  on 
the  right-liand  corner  of  the  chimney-piece  ;  and 
various  certifica:tes  of  her  having  been  brought 
uj)  in  the  way  she  should  go  when  young,  and 
of  her  not  having  departed  from  it  when  old, 
ornamented  the  walls,  in  the  form  of  samplers  of 
ancient  date,  worsted  landscapes  of  equal  an- 
ticjuity,  and  crimson  silk  tea-kettle  holders  of  a 
more  modern  period.  The  aunt,  the  two  young 
ladies,  and  ^Ir.  Wardle,  each  vying  with  the 
other  in  paying  zealous  and  unremitting  atten- 
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tions  to  the  old  lady,  crowded  round  her  easy- 
chair,  one  holding  her  ear-trumpet,  another  an 
orange,  and  a  third  a  smelling-bottle,  while  a 
fourth  was  busily  engaged  in  patting  and  punch- 
ing the  pillows,  which  were  arranged  for  her 
support.  On  the  opposite  side,  sat  a  bald- 
headed  old  gentleman,  with  a  good-humoured 
benevolent  face — the  clergyman  of  Dingley 
Dell ;  and  next  him  sat  his  wife,  a  stout  bloom- 
ing old  lady,  who  looked  as  if  she  were  well 
skilled,  not  only  in  the  art  and  mystery  of  manu- 
facturing home-made  cordials  greatly  to  other 
people's  satisfaction,  but  of  tasting  them  occa- 
sionally very  much  to  her  own.  A  little  hard- 
headed,  Ripstone-pippin-faced  man  \v,is  con- 
versing with  a  fat  old  gentleman  in  one  corner; 
and  two  or  three  more  old  gentlemen,  and  two 
or  three  more  old  ladies,  sat  bolt  upright  and 
motionless  on  their  chairs,  staring  very  hard  at' 
Mr.  Pickwick  and  his  fellow-voyagers. 

"  Mr.  Pickwick,  mother,"  said  Mr.  Wardle,  at 
the  very  top  of  his  voice. 

"Ah  !"  said  the  old  lady,  shaking  her  head  ; 
"  I  can't  hear  you." 

"  Mr.  Pickwick,  grandma  ! "  screamed  both 
the  young  ladies  together. 

•'  Ah  ! "  exclaimed  the  old  lady.  "  ^^'ell ;  it 
don't  much  matter.  He  don't  care  for  an  old 
'ooman  like  me,  I  dare  say." 

"  I  assure  you,  ma'am,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick, 
grasping  the  old  lady's  hand,  and  speaking  so 
loud  that  the  exertion  imparted  a  crimson  hue 
to  his  benevolent  countenance  ;  "  I  assure  you, 
ma'am,  that  nothing  delights  me  more  than  to 
see  a  lady  of  your  time  of  life  heading  so  fine  a 
family,  and  looking  so  young  and  well." 

"  Ah !  "  said  the  old  lady,  after  a  short  pause; 
"  it's  all  very  fine,  I  dare  say ;  but  I  can't  hear 
him." 

"  Grandma's  rather  put  out  now,"  said  Miss 
Isabella  Wardle,  in  a  low  tone ;  "  but  she'll 
talk  to  you  presently.'' 

Mr.  Pickwick  nodded  his  readiness  to  humour 
the  infirmities  of  age,  and  entered  into  a  general 
conversation  with  the  other  members  of  the 
circle. 

"  Delightful  situation  this,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Delightful  !  "  echoed  Messrs.  Snodgrass, 
Tupman,  and  Winkle. 

"  Well,  I  think  it  is,"  said  Mr.  Wardle. 

"  There  ain't  a  better  spot  o'  ground  in  all 
Kent,  sir,"  said  the  hard-headed  man  with  the 
pippin  face  ;  "  there  ain't  indeed,  sir — Fm  sure 
there  ain't,  sir;"'  and  the  hard-headed  man 
looked  triumphantly  round,  as  if  he  had  been 
very  much  contradicted  by  somebody,  but  had 
got  the  better  of  him  at  last. 


"There  ain't  a  better  spot  o'  ground  in  all 
Kent,"  said  the  hard-headed  man  again,  after  a 
pause. 

"  'Cept  Mullins's  Meadows,"  observed  the  fat 
man,  solemnly. 

"  MuUins's  Meadows  !"  ejaculated  the  other, 
with  profound  contempt. 

"  Ah,  Mullins's  Meadows,"  repeated  the  fat 
man. 

"  Reg'Iar  good  land  that,"  interposed  another 
fat  man. 

"  And  so  it  is,  sure-ly,"  said  a  third  fat  man. 

"  Everybody  knows  that,"  said  the  corpulent 
host. 

The  hard-headed  man  looked  dubiously 
round  ;  but  finding  himself  in  a  minority,  as- 
sumed a  compassionate  air,  and  said  no  more. 

"  What  are  they  talking  about?"  inquired  the 
old  lady  of  one  of  her  grand-daughters,  in  a 
very  audible  voice ;  for,  like  many  deaf  people, 
she  never  seemed  to  calculate  on  the  possibility 
of  other  persons  hearing  what  she  said  herself. 

"  About  the  land,  grandma." 

"  What  about  the  land  ?  Nothing  the  matter, 
is  there  ?  " 

"  No,  no.  Mr.  Miller  was  saying  our  land 
was  better  than  Mullins's  Meadows." 

"How  should  he  know  anything  about  it?" 
inquired  the  old  lady  indignantly.  "  Miller's  a 
conceited  coxcomb,  and  you  may  tell  him  I  said 
so."  Saying  which,  the  old  lady,  quite  un- 
conscious that  she  had  spoken  above  a  whisper, 
drew  herself  up,  and  looked  carving-knives  at 
the  hard-headed  delinquent. 

"  Come,  come,"  said  the  bustling  host,  with 
a  natural  anxiety  to  change  the  conversation. 
"What  say  you  to  a  rubber,  Mr.  Pickwick?" 

"  I  should  like  it  of  all  things,"  replied  that 
gentleman  ;  "  but  pray  don't  make  up  one  on 
my  account." 

"  Oh,  I  assure  you,  mother's  very  fond  of  a 
rubber,"  said  Mr.  Wardle;  "  ain't  you,  mother?" 

The  old  lady,  who  was  much  less  deaf  on  this 
subject  than  on  any  other,  replied  in  the  affirma- 
ti\-e. 

"  Joe,  Joe,"  said  the  old  gentleman—"  Joe — 
damn  that — oh,  here  he  is  !  Put  out  the  card- 
tables." 

The  lethargic  youth  contrived,  without  any 
additional  rousing,  to  set  out  two  card-tables  ; 
the  one  for  Pope  Joan,  and  the  other  for  whist. 
The  whist-players  were,  Mr.  Pickwick  and  the  old 
lady;  Mr.  Miller  and  the  fat  gentleman.  The 
round  game  comprised  the  rest  of  the  company. 

The  rubber  was  -conducted  with  all  that 
gravity  of  deportment,  and  sedateness  of  de- 
meanour, which  befit  the  pursuit  entitled  "whist" 
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— a  solemn  observance,  to  which,  as  it  appears 
to  us,  the  title  of  "  game  "  has  been  very  irre- 
verently and  ignominiously  applied.  The  round- 
game  table,  on  the  other  hand,  was  so  boisterously 
merry  as  materially  to  interrupt  the  contempla- 
tions of  Mr.  Miller,  who,  not  being  ciuitc  so 
much  absorbed  as  he  ought  to  have  been, 
contrived  to  commit  various  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanours,  which  excited  the  wrath  of  the 
fat  gentleman  to  a  very  great  extent,  and  called 
forth  the  good-humour  of  the  old  lady  in  a  pro- 
portionate degree. 

"There!"  said  the  criminal  Miller  triumph- 
antly, as  he  took  up  the  otld  trick  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  hand  ;  "  that  could  not  have  been 
played  better,  I  flatter  myself; — impossible  to 
have  made  another  trick  ! " 

"Miller  ouglit  to  have  trumped  the  diamond, 
oughtn't  he,  sir?"  said  the  old  lady. 

Mr.  Pickwick  nodded  assent. 

"Ought  I,  though?"  said  the  unfortunate, 
with  a  doubtful  appeal  to  his  partner. 

"  You  ought,  sir,"  said  the  fat  gentleman  in 
an  awful  voice. 

"  Very  sorry,"  said  the  crest-fallen  Miller. 

"  Much  use  that,"  growled  the  fixt  gentleman. 

"  Two  by  honours  makes  us  eight,"  said  Mr. 
Pickwick. 

Another  hand.  "Can  you  one?"  inquired 
the  old  lady. 

"I  can,"  replied  Mr.  i'iekwick.  "Double, 
single,  and  the  rub." 

"  Never  was  such  luck,"  said  Mr.  Miller. 

"  Never  was  such  cards,"  said  the  fat  gentle- 
man. 

A  solemn  silence:  Mr.  Pickwick  liumorous, 
the  old  lady  serious,  the  fat  gentleman  captious, 
and  Mr.  Miller  timorous. 

•'  Another  double,"  said  the  old  lady :  tri- 
umphantly making  a  memorandum  of  the  circum- 
stance, by  placing  one  sixpence  and  a  battered 
halfpenny  under  the  candlestick. 

"  .\  double,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Quite  aware  of  the  fact,  sir,"  replied  the  fot 
gentleman,  sharjjly. 

Another  game,  with  a  similar  result,  was 
followed  by  a  revoke  from  the  unlucky  Miller ; 
on  which  the  fat  gentleman  burst  into  a  state 
of  high  ])ersonal  excitement  which  lasted  until 
the  conclusion  of  the  game,  when  he  retireil 
into  a  corner,  and  remained  perfecdy  mute  for 
one  hour  and  twenty-seven  minutes ;  at  the  end 
of  which  time  he  emerged  from  his  retirement, 
and  offered  Mr.  Pickwick  a  pinch  of  snuff  with 
the  air  of  a  man  who  has  made  up  his  mind 
to  a  Christian  forgiveness  of  injuries  sustained. 
The    old   lady's   hearing    decidedly   improved, 


and  the  unlucky  Miller  felt  as  much  out  of  his 
element  as  a  dolphin  in  a  sentry-box. 

Meanwhile  the  round  game  i)roceeded  right 
merrily.  Isabella  Wardle  and  Mr.  Trundle 
"went  partners,"  and  Emily  \Vardle  and  Mr. 
Snodgrass  did  the  same;  ami  even  Mr.  Tupman 
and  the  sj)inster  aunt  established  a  joint-stock 
company  of  fish  and  flattery.  Old  Mr.  Wardle 
was  in  the  very  height  of  his  jollity ;  and  he 
was  so  funny  in  his  management  of  the  board, 
and  the  okl  ladies  were  so  sharp  after  their 
winnings,  that  the  whole  table  was  in  a  perpetual 
roar  of  merriment  and  laughter.  There  was  one 
old  lady  who  always  had  about  half-a-dozen 
cards  to  pay  for,  at  which  everybody  laughed, 
regularly  every  round ;  and  when  the  old  lady 
looked  cross  at  having  to  pay,  they  laughed 
louder  than  ever ;  on  which  the  old  lady's  face 
gradually  brightened  uj),  till  at  last  she  laughed 
louder  than  any  of  them.  Then,  when  the 
spinster  aunt  got  "matrimony,"  the  young  ladies 
laughed  afresh,  and  the  spinster  aunt  seemed 
disposed  to  be  pettish;  till,  feeling  Mr.  Tup- 
man  squeezing  her  hand  under  the  table,  she 
brightened  up  too,  and  looked  rather  knowing, 
as  if  matrimony  in  reality  were  not  quite  so  far 
off  as  some  people  thought  for ;  whereupon 
everybody  laughed  again,  and  especially  old 
Mr,  ^Vardle,  who  enjoyed  a  joke  as  much  as 
the  youngest.  As  to  Mr.  Snodgrass,  he  did 
nothing  but  whisper  poetical  sentiments  into 
his  i)artner's  ear,  which  made  one  old  gentleman 
facetiously  sly  about  partnerships  at  cards,  and 
partnerships  for  life,  and  caused  the  aforesaid 
old  gentleman  to  make  some  remarks  thereupon, 
accompanied  with  divers  winks  and  chuckles, 
which  made  the  company  very  merry,  and  the 
old  gentleman's  wife  especially  so.  And  Mr. 
Winkle  came  out  with  jokes  which  are  very 
well  known  in  town,  but  are  not  at  all  known 
in  the  country  :  and  as  everybody  laughed  at 
them  very  heartily,  and  said  they  were  very 
capital,  Mr.  Winkle  was  in  a  state  of  great 
honour  and  glory.  And  the  benevolent  clergy- 
man looked  pleasantly  on  ;  for  the  happy  faces 
which  surrounded  the  table  made  the  good  old 
man  feel  haj)py  too ;  and  though  the  merriment 
was  rather  boisterous,  still  it  came  from  the 
heart,  and  not  from  the  lips  :  and  this  is  the 
right  sort  of  merriment,  after  all. 

The  evening  glided  swiftly  away  in  these 
cheerful  recreations ;  and  when  the  substantial 
though  homely  supper  had  been  dispatched,  and 
the  little  party  formed  a  social  circle  round  the 
fire,  jSIr.  I'ickwick  thought  he  had  never  felt  so 
happy  in  his  life,  and  at  no  time  so  much  dis- 
posed to  enjoy,  ami  make  the  most  of,  the  pass- 
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ing  moments.  "  Now  this,"  said  the  hospitable 
host,  who  was  sitting  in  great  state  next  the  old 
lady's  arm-chair,  with  her  hand  fast  clasped  in 
his — "  this  is  just  what  I  like — the  happiest 
moments  of  my  life  have  been  passed  at  this  old 
fireside  ;  and  I  am  so  attached  to  it,  that  I  keep 
up  a  blazing  fire  here  every  evening,  until  it  actu- 
ally grows  too  hot  to  bear  it.  Why,  my  poor  old 
mother  here  used  to  sit  before  this  tire-place 
upon  that  little  stool,  when  she  was  a  girl — 
didn't  you,  mother?" 

The  tear  which  starts  unbidden  to  the  eye 
when  the  recollection  of  old  times  and  the 
happiness  of  many  years  ago,  is  suddenly  re- 
called, stole  down  the  old  lady's  face,  as  she 
shook  her  head  with  a  melancholy  smile. 

"  You  must  excuse  my  talking  about  this  old 
place,  Mr.  Pickwick,"  resumed  the  host,  after  a 
short  pause — "  for  I  love  it  dearly,  and  know 
no  other — the  old  houses  and  fields  seem  like 
living  friends  to  me  :  and  so  does  our  little 
church  with  the  ivy, — about  which,  by-the-bye, 
our  excellent  friend  there,  made  a  song  when  he 
first  came  amongst  us.  Mr.  Snodgrass,  have 
you  anything  in  your  glass?" 

"  Plenty,  thank  you,"  replied  that  gentleman, 
whose  poetic  curiosity  had  been  greatly  excited 
by  the  last  observations  of  his  entertainer.  "  I 
beg  your  pardon,  but  you  were  talking  about 
the  song  of  the  Ivy." 

"  You  must  ask  our  friend  opposite  about 
that,"  said  his  host  knowingly  :  indicating  the 
clergyman  by  a  nod  of  the  head. 

"  May  I  say  that  I  should  like  to  hear  you 
repeat  it,  sir?"  said  Mr.  Snodgrass. 

"  Why,  really,"  replied  the  clergyman,  "  it's  a 
very  slight  affair;  and  the  only  excuse  I  have 
for  having  ever  perpetrated  it  is,  that  I  was  a 
young  man  at  the  time.  Such  as  it  is,  however, 
you  shall  hear  it  if  you  wish." 

A  murmur  of  curiosity  was  of  course  the 
reply ;  and  the  old  gentleman  proceeded  to 
recite,  with  the  aid  of  sundry  promptings  from 
his  wife,  the  lines  in  question.  "  I  call 
them,"  said  he, 


"THE  IVY  GREEX. 

Oh,  a  tLiinty  plant  is  the  Ivy  green, 

Tliat  crccpctli  o'er  ruins  old  ! 

Of  right  choice  food  are  his  meals  I  ween. 

In  his  cell  so  lone  and  cold. 

The  wall  must  be  crumbled,  the  stone  decayed, 

To  pleasure  his  tiainty  whim  : 

And  the  mouldering  dust  that  years  have  made, 

Is  a  merry  meal  for  him. 

Creeping  where  no  life  is  seen, 
A  rare  old  plant  is  the  Ivy  green. 


Fast  he  stealeth  on,  though  he  wears  no  wings, 

And  a  staunch  old  heart  has  he. 

How  closely  he  twineth,  how  tight  he  clings, 

To  his  friend  the  huge  Oak  Tree  ! 

And  slily  he  traileth  along  the  ground, 

And  his  leaves  he  gently  waves, 

As  he  joyously  hugs  and  crawlelh  round 

The  rich  mould  of  dead  men's  giaves. 

Creeping  where  grim  death  has  been, 
A  rare  old  plant  is  tlie  Ivy  green. 

Whole  ages  have  fled  and  their  works  decayed, 

And  nations  have  scattered  been  ; 

But  the  stout  old  Ivy  shall  never  fade, 

From  its  hale  and  hearty  green. 

The  brave  old  plant  in  its  lonely  days. 

Shall  fatten  upon  the  past : 

For  the  stateliest  building  man  can  raise, 

Is  the  Ivy's  food  at  last. 

Creeping  on,  where  time  has  been, 
A  rare  old  plant  is  the  Ywy  green." 

While  the  old  gentleman  repeated  the.se  lines 
a  second  time,  to  enable  Mr.  Snodgrass  to  note 
them  down,  Mr.  Pickwick  perused  the  linea- 
ments of  his  face  with  an  expression  of  great 
interest.  The  old  gentleman  having  concluded 
his  dictation,  and  Mr.  Snodgrass  having  returned 
his  note-book  to  his  pocket,  Mr.  Pickwick  said  : 

"  Excuse  me,  sir,  for  making  the  remark  on 
so  short  an  acquaintance  ;  but  a  gentleman  like 
yourself  cannot  fail,  I  should  think,  to  have 
observed  many  scenes  and  incidents  worth  re- 
cording, in  the  course  of  your  experience  as  a 
minister  of  the  Gospel.'" 

"  I  have  witnessed  some,  certainly,"  replied 
the  old  gentleman  ;  "but  the  incidents  and  cha- 
racters have  been  of  a  homely  and  ordinary 
nature,  my  sphere  of  action  being  so  very 
limited." 

"  You  did  make  some  notes,  I  think,  about 
John  Edmunds,  did  you  not?"  inquired  Mr. 
Wardle,  who  appeared  desirous  to  draw  his 
friend  out,  for  the  edification  of  his  new  visitors. 

The  old  gentleman  slightly  nodded  his  head 
in  token  of  assent,  and  was  proceeding  to  change 
the  subject,  when  Mr.  Pickwick  said  : 

"  I  beg  your  jxardon,  sir ;  but  pray,  if  I  may 
venture  to  inquire,  who  was  John  Edmunds?" 

"  The  very  thing  I  was  about  to  ask,"  said 
Mr.  Snodgrass,  eagerly. 

"  You  are  fairly  in  for  it,"  said  the  jolly  host. 
"  You  must  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  these  gentle- 
men, sooner  or  later;  so  you  had  better  take 
advantage  of  this  favourable  opportunity,  and 
do  so  at  once." 

The  old  gentleman  smiled  good-humouredly 
as  he  drew  his  chair  forward  ;  the  remainder  of 
the  party  drew  their  chairs  closer  together,  espe- 
cially Mr.  Tupman  and  the  spinster  aunt,  who 
were  possibly  rather  hard  of  hearing  ;  and  the 
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old  lady's  ear-trumpet  having  been  duly  adjusted, 
and  Mr.  Miller  (who  had  fallen  asleep  during 
the  recital  of  the  verses)  roused  from  his  slum- 
bers by  an  admonitory  pinch,  administered  be- 
neath the  table  by  his  ex-partner  the  solemn  fit 
man,  the  old  gentleman,  without  further  preface, 
commenced  the  following  tale,  to  whicli  we  take 
the  liberty  of  prefixing  the  title  of 

THE  CONVICT'S  RETURN. 

<-  When  I  first  settled  in  this  village,''  said  the 
old  gentleman,  "which  is  now  just  five-and- 
twenty  years  ago,  the  most  notorious  person 
among  my  parishioners  was  a  man  of  the  name 
of  Edmunds,  who  leased  a  small  form  near  tliis 
spot.  He  was  a  morose,  savage-hearted,  bad 
man  :  idle  and  dissolute  in  his  habits  ;  cruel 
and  ferocious  in  his  disposition.  Beyond  the 
few  lazy  and  reckless  vagabonds  with  whom  he 
sauntered  away  his  time  in  the  fields,  or  sotted 
in  the  alehouse,  he  had  not  a  single  friend  or 
acquaintance ;  no  one  cared  to  speak  to  the  man 
whom  many  feared,  and  every  one  detested — 
and  Edmunds  was  shunned  by  all. 

"  This  man  had  a  wife  and  one  son,  who, 
when  I  first  came  here,  was  about  twelve  years 
old.  Of  the  acuteness  of  that  woman's  sufter- 
ings,  of  the  gentle  and  enduring  manner  in 
which  she  bore  them,  of  the  agony  of  solicitude 
with  which  she  reared  that  boy,  no  one  can  form 
an  adequate  conception.  Heaven  forgive  me 
the  supposition,  if  it  be  an  uncharitable  one,  but 
I  do  firmly  and  in  my  soul  believe  that  the  man 
systematically  tried  for  many  years  to  break  her 
heart ;  but  she  bore  it  all  for  her  child's  sake. 
and,  however  strange  it  may  seem  to  many,  for 
his  father's  too  ;  for  brute  as  he  was,  and  cruelly 
as  he  had  treated  her,  she  had  loved  him  once  ; 
and  the  recollection  of  what  he  had  been  to  her, 
awakened  feelings  of  forbearance  and  meekness 
under  suffering  in  her  bosom,  to  whicli  all  God's 
creatures  but  women  are  strangers. 

"  They  were  poor — they  could  not  be  other- 
wise when  the  man  pursued  such  courses  ;  but 
the  w'oman's  unceasing  and  unwearied  exertions, 
early  and  late,  morning,  noon,  and  night,  kept 
them  above  actual  want.  Those  exertions  were 
but  ill  repaid.  People  who  passed  the  spot  in 
the  evening — sometimes  at  a  late  hour  of  the 
night — reported  that  they  had  heard  the  moans 
and  sobs  of  a  woman  in  distress,  and  the  sound 
of  blows ;  and  more  than  once,  when  it  was  past 
midnight,  the  boy  knocked  softly  at  the  door  of 
a  neighbour's  house,  whither  he  had  been  sent, 
to  escape  the  drunken  fury  of  his  unnatural 
father. 


"  During  the  whole  of  this  time,  and  when 
the  poor  creature  often  bore  about  her  marks 
of  ill-usage  and  violence  which  she  could  not 
wliolly  conceal,  she  was  a  constant  attendant  at 
our  little  church.  Regularly  every  Sunday,  morn- 
ing and  afternoon,  she  occujjied  the  same  seat 
with  the  boy  at  her  side  ;  and  though  they  were 
both  poorly  dressed — much  more  so  than  many 
of  their  neighbours  who  were  in  a  lower  station 
— they  were  always  neat  and  clean.  Every  one 
had  a  friendly  nod  and  a  kind  word  for  '  poor 
Mrs.  Edmunds ;'  and  sometimes,  when  she 
stopped  to  exchange  a  few  words  with  a  neigh- 
bour at  the  conclusion  of  the  service,  in  the 
little  row  of  elm-trees  which  leads  to  the  church 
porch,  or  lingered  behind  to  gaze  with  a  mother's 
pride  and  fondness  upon  her  healthy  boy,  as  he 
sported  before  her  with  some  little  companions, 
her  careworn  face  would  lighten  up  with  an  ex- 
pression of  heartfelt  gratitude  ;  and  she  would 
look,  if  not  cheerful  and  happy,  at  least  tranquil 
and  contented. 

"  Five  or  six  years  passed ;  the  boy  had 
become  a  robust  and  well-grown  youth.  The 
time  that  had  strengthened  the  child's  slight 
frame  and  knit  his  weak  limbs  into  the  strength 
of  manhood,  had  bowed  his  mother's  form,  and 
enfeebled  her  steps  ;  but  the  arm  that  should 
have  supported  her  was  no  longer  locked  in 
hers  ;  the  face  that  should  have  cheered  her,  no 
more  looked  upon  her  own.  She  occupied  her 
old  seat,  but  there  was  a  vacant  one  beside  her. 
The  Bible  was  kept  as  carefully  as  ever,  the 
places  were  found  and  folded  down  as  they  used 
to  be  ;  but  there  was  no  one  to  read  it  with  her ; 
and  the  tears  fell  thick  and  fast  upon  the  book, 
and  blotted  the  words  from  her  eyes.  Neigh- 
bours were  as  kind  as  they  were  wont  to  be  of 
old,  but  she  shunned  their  greetings  with  averted 
head.  There  was  no  lingering  among  the  old 
elm-trees  now — no  cheering  anticipations  of 
happiness  yet  in  store.  The  desolate  woman 
drew  her  bonnet  closer  over  her  face,  and 
walked  hurriedly  away. 

"  Shall  I  tell  you  "that  the  young  man.  who, 
looking  back  to  the  earliest  of  his  childhood's 
days  to  which  memory  and  consciousness  ex- 
tended, and  carrying  his  recollection  down  to 
that  moment,  could  remember  nothing  which 
was  not  in  some  way  connected  with  a  long 
series  of  voluntary  privations  suffered  by  his 
mother  for  his  sake,  with  ill-usage,  and  insult, 
and  violence,  and  all  endured  for  him ; — shall  I 
tell  you  that  he,  wnth  a  reckless  disregard  of  her 
breaking  heart,  and  a  sullen  wilful  forgetfulness 
of  all  she  had  done  and  borne  for  him,  had 
linked  himself  with   depraved  and  abandoned 
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men,  and  was  madly  pursuing  a  headlong  career, 
which  must  bring  death  to  him,  and  shame  to 
her  ?  Alas  for  human  nature  !  You  have  anti- 
cipated it  long  since. 

"The  measure  of  the  unhappy  woman's 
misery  and  misfortune  was  about  to  be  com- 
pleted. Numerous  offences  had  been  committed 
in  the  neighbourhood  ;  the  perpetrators  remained 
undiscovered,  and  their  boldness  increased.  A 
robbery  of  a  daring  and  aggravated  nature 
occasioned  a  vigilance  of  pursuit,  and  a  strict- 
ness of  search,  they  had  not  calculated  on. 
Young  Edmunds  was  suspected  with  three  com- 
panions. He  was  apprehended — committed — 
tried — 'Condemned — to  die. 

"  The  wild  and  piercing  shriek  from  a  woman's 
voice,  which  resounded  through  the  court  when 
the  solemn  sentence  was  pronounced,  rings  in  my 
ears  at  this  moment.  That  cry  struck  a  terror  to 
the  culprit's  heart,  which  trial,  condemnation — 
the  approach  of  death  itself,  had  failed  to  awaken. 
The  lips  which  had  been  compressed  in  dogged 
sullenness  throughout,  quivered  and  parted  in- 
voluntarily ;  the  face  turned  ashy  pale  as  the 
cold  perspiration  broke  forth  from  every  pore  ; 
the  sturdy  limbs  of  the  felon  trembled,  and  he 
staggered  in  the  dock. 

"  In  the  first  transports  of  her  mental  anguish, 
the  suffering  mother  threw  herself  upon  her 
knees  at  my  feet,  and  fervently  besought  the 
Almighty  Being  who  had  hitherto  supported  her 
in  all  her  troubles  to  release  her  from  a  world  of 
woe  and  misery,  and  to  spare  the  life  of  her 
only  child.  A  burst  of  grief,  and  a  violent 
struggle,  such  as  I  hope  I  may  never  have  to 
witness  again,  succeeded.  I  knew  that  her  heart 
was  breaking  from  that  hour ;  but  I  never  once 
heard  complaint  or  murmur  escape  her  lips. 

"  It  w'as  a  piteous  spectacle  to  see  that 
woman  in  the  prison  yard  from  day  to  day, 
eagerly  and  fervently  attempting,  by  affection 
and  entreaty,  to  soften  the  hard  heart  of  her 
obdurate  son.  It  was  in  vain.  He  remained 
moody,  obstinate,  and  unmoved.  Not  even  the 
unlooked-for  commutation  of  his  sentence  to 
transportation  for  fourteen  years,  softened  for  an 
instant  the  sullen  hardihood  of  his  demeanour. 

"  But,  the  spirit  of  resignation  and  endurance 
that  had  so  long  upheld  her  was  imable  to 
contend  against  bodily  weakness  and  infirmity. 
She  fell  sick.  She  dragged  her  tottering  limbs 
from  the  bed  to  visit  her  son  once  more,  but 
her  strength  failed  her,  and  she  sank  powerless 
on  the  ground. 

"  And  now,  the  boasted  coldness  and  indif- 
ference of  the  young  man  were  tested  indeed  ; 
and   the  retribution  that  fell   heavily  upon  him 


nearly  drove  him  mad.  A  day  passed  away 
and  his  mother  was  not  there  ;  another  flew  by, 
and  she  came  not  near  him ;  a  third  evening 
arrived,  and  yet  he  had  not  seen  her ;  and  in 
four-and-twenty  hours  he  was  to  be  separated 
from  her — perhaps  for  ever.  Oh  !  how  the 
long-forgotten  thoughts  of  former  days  rushed 
upon  his  mind,  as  he  almost  ran  up  and  down 
the  narrow  yard — as  if  intelligence  would  arrive 
the  sooner  for  his  hurrying — and  how  bitterly  a 
sense  of  his  helplessness  and  desolation  rushed 
upon  him,  when  he  heard  the  truth  !  His 
mother,  the  only  parent  he  had  ever  known,  lay 
ill — it  might  be,  dying — within  one  mile  of  the 
ground  he  stood  on ;  were  he  free  and  un- 
fettered, a  few  minutes  would  place  him  b)'  her 
side.  He  rushed  to  the  gate,  and  grasping  the 
iron  rails  with  the  energy  of  desperation,  shook 
it  till  it  rang  again,  and  threw  himself  against 
the  thick  wall  as  if  to  force  a  ])assage  through 
the  stone ;  but  the  strong  building  mocked  his 
feeble  efforts,  and  he  beat  his  hands  together 
and  wept  like  a  child. 

"  I  bore  the  mother's  forgiveness  and  blessing 
to  her  son  in  prison ;  and  I  carried  his  solemn 
assurance  of  repentance,  and  his  fervent  sup- 
plication for  pardon,  to  her  sick  bed.  I  heard, 
with  pity  and  compassion,  the  repentant  man 
devise  a  thousand  little  plans  for  her  comfort 
and  support  when  he  returned  ;  but  I  knew  that 
many  months  before  he  could  reach  his  place  of 
destination,  his  mother  would  be  no  longer  of 
this  world. 

"  He  was  removed  by  night.  A  few  weeks 
afterwards  the  poor  woman's  soul  took  its  flight, 
I  confidently  hope,  and  solemnly  believe,  to  a 
place  of  eternal  happiness  and  rest.  I  per- 
formed the  burial  service  over  her  remains. 
She  lies  in  our  little  churchyard.  There  is  no 
stone  at  her  grave's  head.  Her  sorrows  were 
known  to  man ;  her  virtues  to  God. 

"  It  had  been  arranged,  previously  to  the 
convict's  departure,  that  he  should  write  to  his 
mother  so  soon  as  he  could  obtain  permission, 
and  that  the  letter  should  be  addressed  to  me. 
The  father  had  ])ositivoly  refused  to  see  his  son 
from  the  moment  of  his  apprehension  ;  and  it 
was  a  matter  of  indifference  to  him  whether  he 
lived  or  died.  Many  years  passed  over  without 
any  intelligence  of  him  ;  and  when  more  than 
half  his  term  of  transportation  had  expired,  and 
I  had  received  no  letter,  I  concluded  him  to  be 
dead,  as,  indeed,  I  almost  hoped  he  might  be. 

"  Edmunds,  however,  had  been  sent  a  con- 
siderable distance  up  the  country  on  his  arrival 
at  the  settlement ;  and  to  this  circumstance, 
perhaps,  may  be  attributed  the  fact,  that  though 
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several  letters  were  dispatched,  none  of  them 
ever  reached  my  hands.  He  remained  in  tlie 
same  place  during  the  whole  fourteen  years. 
At  the  expiration  of  the  term,  steadily  adhering 
to  his  old  resolution  and  the  pledge  he  gave  his 
mother,  he  made  his  way  back  to  England 
amidst  innumerable  difficulties,  and  returned, 
on  foot,  to  his  native  place. 

"  On  a  fine  Sunday  evening,  in  the  month  of 
August,  John  Edmunds  set  foot  in  the  village 
he  had  left  with  shame  and  disgrace  seventeen 
years  before.  His  nearest  way  lay  through  the 
churchyard.  The  man's  heart  swelled  as  he 
crossed  the  stile.  The  tall  old  elms,  through 
whose  branches  the  declining  sun  cast  here  and 
there  a  rich  ray  of  light  uj^on  the  shady  path, 
awakened  the  associations  of  his  earliest  days. 
He  pictured  himself  as  he  was  then,  clinging  to 
his  mother's  hand,  and  walking  ])eacefully  to 
church.  He  remembered  how  he  used  to  look 
up  into  her  pale  face  ;  and  how  her  eyes  would 
sometimes  fill  with  tears  as  she  gazed  upon  his 
features — tears  which  fell  hot  upon  his  forehead 
as  she  stooped  to  kiss  him,  and  made  him  weep 
too,  although  he  little  knew  then  what  bitter 
tears  hers  were.  He  thought  how  often  he  had 
run  merrily  down  that  path  with  some  childish 
playfellow,  looking  back,  ever  and  again,  to 
catch  his  mother's  smile,  or  hear  her  gentle 
voice  ;  and  then  a  veil  seemed  lifted  from  his 
memory,  and  words  of  kindness  unrequited, 
and  warnings  despised,  and  promises  broken, 
thronged  upon  his  recollection  till  his  heart 
failed  him,  and  he  could  bear  it  no  longer. 

'"He  entered  the  church.  The  evening  ser- 
\ice  was  concluded,  and  the  congregation  had 
dispersed,  but  it  was  not  yet  closed.  His  steps 
echoed  through  the  low  building  with  a  hollow 
sound,  and  he  almost  feared  to  be  alone,  it  was 
so  still  and  quiet.  He  looked  round  him. 
Nothing  was  changed.  The  place  seemed 
smaller  than  it  used  to  be,  but  there  were  the 
old  monuments  on  which  he  had  gazed  with 
childish  awe  a  thousand  times  ;  the  little  pulpit 
with  its  faded  cushion  ;  the  Communion-table 
before  which  he  had  so  often  repeated  the  Com- 
mandments he  had  reverenced  as  a  child,  and 
forgotten  as  a  man.  He  approached  the  old 
seat ;  it  looked  cold  and  desolate.  The  cushion 
had  been  removed,  and  the  Bible  was  not  there. 
Perhaps  his  mother  now  occupied  a  poorer  seat, 
or  possibly  she  had  grown  infirm  and  could  not 
reach  the  church  alone.  He  dared  not  think  of 
what  he  feared.  A  cold  feeling  crept  over  him, 
and  he  trembled  violently  as  he  turned  away. 

"  An  old  man  entered  the  porch  just  as  he 
reached  it.     Edmunds  started  back,  for  he  knew 


him  well ;  many  a  time  he  had  watched  him 
digging  graves  in  the  churchyard.  What  would 
he  say  to  the  returned  convict  ? 

"  The  old  man  raised  his  eyes  to  the  stranger's 
face,  bid  him  '  Good  evening,' and  walked  slowly 
on.     He  had  forgotten  him. 

"  He  walked  down  the  hill,  and  through  the 
village.  The  weather  was  warm,  and  the  people 
were  sitting  at  their  doors,  or  strolling  in  their 
little  gardens,  as  he  passed,  enjoying  the  serenity 
of  the  evening,  and  their  rest  from  labour. 
Many  a  look  was  turned  towards  him,  and  many 
a  doubtful  glance  he  cast  on  either  side,  to  see 
whether  any  knew  and  shunned  him.  There 
were  strange  faces  in  almost  every  house  ;  in 
some  he  recognised  the  burly  form  of  some  old 
schoolfellow — a  boy  when  he  last  saw  him — 
surrounded  by  a  troop  of  merry  children  ;  in 
others  he  saw,  seated  in  an  easy-chair  at  a 
cottage  door,  a  feeble  and  infirm  old  man, 
whom  he  only  remembered  as  a  hale  and  hearty 
labourer ;  but  they  had  all  forgotten  him,  and 
he  passed  on  unknown. 

"  The  last  soft  light  of  the  setting  sun  had 
fallen  on  the  earth,  casting  a  rich  glow  on  the 
yellow  corn  sheaves,  and  lengthening  the 
shadows  of  the  orchard  trees,  as  he  stood  before 
the  old  house — the  home  of  his  infancy — to 
which  his  heart  had  yearned  with  an  intensity 
of  afifection  not  to  be  described,  through  long 
and  weary  years  of  captivity  and  sorrow.  The 
paling  was  low,  thougli  he  well  remembered  the 
time  when  it  had  seemed  a  high  wall  to  him  : 
and  he  looked  over  into  the  old  garden.  There 
were  more  seeds  and  gayer  flowers  than  there 
used  to  be,  but  there  were  the  old  trees  still — 
the  very  tree  under  wliich  he  had  lain  a  thousand 
times  when  tired  of  playing  in  the  sun,  and  felt 
the  soft  mild  sleep  of  happy  boyhood  steal 
gently  upon  him.  There  were  voices  within  the 
house.  He  listened,  but  they  fell  strangely 
upon  his  ear ;  he  knew  them  not.  They  were 
merry  too  ;  and  he  well  knew  that  his  poor  old 
mother  could  not  be  cheerful,  and  he  away. 
The  door  opened,  and  a  group  of  little  children 
bounded  out,  shouting  and  romping.  The 
father,  with  a  little  boy  in  his  arms,  appeared 
at  the  door,  and  they  crowded  round  him, 
clapping  their  tiny  hands,  and  dragging  him  out, 
to  join  their  joyous  sports.  The  convict  thought 
on  the  many  times  he  liad  shrunk  from  his 
father's  sight  in  that  very  place.  He  remem- 
bered how  often  he  had  buried  his  trembling 
head  beneath  the  bedclothes,  and  heard  the 
harsh  word,  and  the  hard  stripe,  and  his  mother's 
Availing  ;  and  tliough  the  man  sobbed  aloud  with 
agony  of  mind  as  he  left  the  spot,  his  fist  was 
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clenched,  and  his  teeth  were  set,  in  fierce  and 
deadly  passion. 

"  And  such  was  the  return  to  which  he  had 
looked  through  the  weary  perspective  of  many 
years,  and  for  which  he  had  undergone  so  much 
suffering  !  No  face  of  welcome,  no  look  of  for- 
giveness, no  house  to  receive,  no  hand  to  help 
him — and  this,  too,  in  the  old  village.  What 
was  his  loneliness  in  the  wild  thick  woods, 
where  man  was  never  seen,  to  this  ? 

"  He  felt  that  in  the  distant  land  of  his  bond- 
age and  infamy,  he  had  thought  of  his  native 


place  as  it  was  when  he  left  it ;  not  as  it  would 
be  when  he  returned.  The  sad  reality  struck 
coldly  at  his  heart,  and  his  spirits  sank  within 
him.  He  had  not  courage  to  make  inquiries, 
or  to  present  himself  to  the  only  person  who 
was  likely  to  receive  him  with  kindness  and 
compassion.  He  walked  slowly  on  ;  and  .shun- 
ning the  roadside,  like  a  guilty  man,  turned  into  a 
meadow  he  well  remembered  ;  and,  covering  his 
face  with  his  hands,  threw  himself  upon  the  grass. 
"  He  had  not  observed  that  a  man  was  lying 
on  the  bank  beside  him  ;  his  garments  rustled 
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as  he  turned  round  to  steal  a  look  at  the  new- 
comer ;  and  Edmunds  raised  his  head. 

"  The  man  had  moved  into  a  sitting  posture. 
His  body  was  much  bent,  and  his  face  was 
wrinkled  and  yellow.  His  dress  denoted  him 
an  inmate  of  the  workhouse  :  he  had  the  appear- 
ance of  being  very  old,  but  it  looked  more  the 
effect  of  dissipation  or  disease  than  lengdi  of 
years.  He  was  staring  hard  at  the  stranger,  and 
though  his  eyes  were  lustreless  and  heavy  at 
first,  they  appeared  to  glow  with  an  unnatural 
and  alarmed  expression  after  they  had  been  fixed 


upon  him  for  a  short  time,  until  they  seemed 
to  be  starting  from  their  sockets.  Edmunds  gra- 
dually raised  himself  to  his  knees,  and  looked 
more  and  more  earnestly  upon  the  old  man's 
face.     They  gazed  upon  each  other  in  silence. 

"The  old  "man  was  ghastly  pale.  He  shud- 
dered and  tottered  to  his  feet.  Edmunds 
sprang  to  his.  He  stepped  back  a  pace  oi- 
two.     Edmunds  advanced. 

'•  '  Let  me  hear  you  speak,'  said  the  convict 
in  a  thick  broken  voice. 

"'Stand   off!'    cried   the    old   man,   wiili    a 
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dreadful  oatli.  The  convict  drew  closer  to 
him. 

'•  *  Stand  off! '  shrieked  the  old  man.  I'lirious 
with  terror,  he  raised  his  slick,  and  struck 
Edmunds  a  heavy  blow  across  the  face. 

"  '  Father — devil ! '  murmured  the  convict, 
between  his  set  teeth.  He  rushed  wildly  for- 
ward, and  clenched  the  old  man  by  the  throat 
— but  he  was  his  father ;  and  his  arm  fell  power- 
less by  his  side. 

"  The  old  man  utteretl  a  loud  yell  which 
rang  through  the  lonely  fielils  like  the  howl  of 
an  evil  spirit.  His  face  turneil  black  :  the  gore 
rushed  from  his  mouth  and  nose,  and  dyed  the 
grass  a  deep  ilark  reil,  as  he  staggered  and  fell. 
He  had  ruptured  a  blood-vessel :  and  he  was  a 
dead  man  before  his  son  could  raise  him. 

"In  that  corner  of  the  churchyard,"  said  the 
old  gentleman,  after  a  silence  of  a  few  moments, 
"  in  that  comer  of  tlie  churchyard  of  which  I 
have  before  spoken,  there  lies  buried  a  man 
who  was  in  my  employment  for  three  years 
after  this  event  :  and  who  was  truly  contrite, 
penitent,  and  humbled,  if  ever  man  was.  No 
one  save  myself  knew  in  that  man's  lifetime  who 
he  was  or  whence  he  came  : — it  was  John  Ed- 
munds the  returned  convict." 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

HOW  MR.  WlNKI.E,  INSTEAD  OF  SHOOTING  AT  THE 
PIGEON  ANU  KILLING  THE  CROW,  SHOT  AT  THE 
CROW  AND  WOLNDED  THE  PIGEON  ;  HOW  THE 
DINGLEY  DELL  CRICKET  CLUB  PLAYED  ALL  MUG- 
GLETON,  AND  HOW  ALL  MLGGLETON  DINED  AT 
THE  DINGLEV  DELL  EXPENSE;  WITH  OTHER  INTER- 
ESTING  AND   INSTRUCTIVE  MATTERS. 

HE  fatiguing  adventures  of  the  day, 
or  the  somniferous  influence  of  the 
clergyman's  tale,  operated  so  strongly 
on  the  drowsy  tendencies  of  Mr. 
Pickwick  that  in  less  than  five 
minutes  after  he  had  been  shown  to  his 
comfortable  bedroom,  he  fell  into  a 
sound  and  dreamless  sleep,  from  which 
he  was  only  awakened  by  the  morning  sun  dart- 
ing his  bright  beams  reproachfully  into  the  apart- 
ment. Mr.  Pickwick  was  no  sluggard  ;  and  he 
sprang  like  an  ardent  warrior  from  his  tent — 
bedstead. 

"  Pleasant,  pleasant  country,"  sighed  the  en- 
thusiastic gentleman,  as  he  opened  his  lattice 
window.  "  Who  could  live  to  gaze  from  day  to 
day  on  bricks  and  slates,  who  had  once  felt  the 


influence  of  a  scene  like  this  ?  "Who  could  con- 
tinue to  exist  where  there  are  no  cows  but  the 
cows  on  the  chimney-pots  ;  nothing  redolent  of 
Pan  but  pan-tiles;  no  crop  but  stone  crop? 
Who  coukl  bear  to  drag  out  a  life  in  such  a 
spot  ?  Who,  I  ask,  could  endure  it  ? "  and, 
having  cross-examined  solitude  after  the  most 
approved  precedents,  at  considerable  length, 
Mr.  Pickwick  thrust  his  head  out  of  the  lattice, 
and  looked  around  him. 

The  rich,  sweet  smell  of  the  hayricks  rose  to 
his  chamber  window;  the  hundred  perfumes  of 
the  little  flower-garden  beneath,  scented  the  air 
around  ;  the  deep-green  meadows  shone  in  the 
morning  dew  that  glistened  on  every  leaf  as  it 
trembled  in  the  gentle  air ;  and  the  birds  sang 
as  if  every  sjjarkling  drop  were  a  fountain  of 
inspiration  to  tliem.  Mr.  I'ickwick  fell  into  an 
enchanting  and  delicious  reverie. 

"  Hallo  !"  was  the  sound  that  roused  him. 

He  looked  to  the  riglit,  but  he  saw  nobody  ;  his 
eyes  wandered  to  the  left,  and  jjierced  the  pros- 
pect ;  he  stared  into  the  sky,  but  lie  wasn't 
wanted  there  ;  and  tlien  he  did  what  a  common 
mind  would  have  done  at  once — looked  into  the 
garden,  and  there  saw  Mr.  Wardle. 

"  How  are  you  ?"  said  that  good-humoured 
individual,  out  of  breath  with  his  own  anticipa- 
tions of  pleasure.  "  Beautiful  morning,  ain't  it  ? 
Glad  to  see  you  up  so  early.  Make  haste  down, 
and  come  out.     I'll  wait  for  you  here." 

Mr.  Pickwick  needed  no  second  invitation. 
Ten  minutes  sufliced  for  the  completion  of  his 
toilet,  and  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  he 
was  by  the  oil  gentleman's  side. 

"Hallo!"  said  Mr.  Pickwick  in  his  turn: 
seeing  that  his  companion  was  armed  with  a 
gun,  and  that  another  lay  ready  on  the  grass. 
"  What's  going  forward  ?" 

"  Why,  your  friend  and  I,"  replied  the  host, 
"  are  going  out  rook-shooting  before  breakfast. 
He's  a  very  good  shot,  ain't  he?" 

"  Pve  heard  him  say  he's  a  capital  one,"  re- 
]>lied  Mr.  I^ickwick  ;  "  but  I  never  saw  him  aim 
at  anything."' 

"  AVell,"  said  the  host,  "  I  wish  he'd  come. 
Joe— Joe  !" 

The  fat  boy,  who  under  the  exciting  influence 
of  the  morning  did  not  ajipear  to  be  more  than 
three  parts  and  a  fraction  asleej>,  emerged  from 
the  house. 

"  Go  up,  and  call  the  gentleman,  and  tell  him 
he'll  find  me  and  Mr.  Pickwick  in  the  rookery. 
Show  the  gentleman  the  way  there  ;  d'ye  hear?" 

The  boy  dc]>arted  to  execute  his  commission  ; 
and  the  host,  carrying  both  guns  like  a  second 
Robinson  Crusoe,  led  the  way  from  the  garden. 
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"  This  is  the  place,"  said  the  old  gentleman, 
pausing,  after  a  few  minutes'  walking,  in  an 
avenue  of  trees.  The  information  was  unneces- 
sary; for  the  incessant  cawing  of  the  uncon- 
scious rooks  sufficiently  indicated  their  where- 
about. 

The  old  gentleman  laid  one  gun  on  the  ground, 
and  loaded  the  other. 

"  Here  they  are,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick ;  and 
as  he  spoke,  the  forms  of  Mr.  Tupman,  Mr. 
Snodgrass,  and  Mr.  Winkle  appeared  in  the  dis- 
tance. The  fat  boy,  not  being  quite  certain 
which  gentleman  he  was  directed  to  call,  had 
with  peculiar  sagacity,  and  to  prevent  the  possi- 
bility of  any  mistake,  called  them  all. 

"  Come  along,"  shouted  the  old  gentleman, 
addressing  Mr.  Winkle ;  "  a  keen  hand  like  you 
ought  to  have  been  up  long  ago,  even  to  such 
poor  work  as  this." 

Mr.  Winkle  responded  with  a  forced  smile, 
and  took  up  the  spare  gun  with  an  expression 
of  countenance  which  a  metaphysical  rook,  im- 
pressed witli  a  foreboding  of  his  approaching 
death  by  violence,  may  be  supposed  to  assume. 
It  might  have  been  keenness,  but  it  looked  re- 
markably like  misery. 

The  old  gentleman  nodded ;  and  two  ragged 
boys,  who  had  been  marshalled  to  the  spot  under 
the  direction  of  the  infant  Lambert,  forthwith 
commenced  climbing  up  two  of  the  trees. 

"What  are  those  lads  for?"  inquired  Mr. 
Pickwick  abruptly.  He  was  rather  alarmed ; 
for  he  was  not  quite  certain  but  that  the  distress 
of  the  agricultural  interest,  about  which  he  had 
often  heard  a  great  deal,  might  have  compelled 
the  small  boys  attached  to  the  soil  to  earn  a 
precarious  and  hazardous  subsistence  by  making 
marks  of  themselves  for  inexperienced  sports- 
men. 

"  Only  to  start  the  game,"  replied  Mr.  Wardle, 
laughing. 

"To  what?"  inquired  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Why,  in  plain  English,  to  frighten  the  rooks." 

"Oh!     Is  that  all?" 

'"  You  are  satisfied  ?" 

"  Quite." 

"  Very  well.     Shall  I  begin  ?" 

''  If  you  please,"  said  Mr.  Winkle,  glad  of  any 
respite. 

"  Stand  aside,  then.     Now  for  it." 

The  boy  shouted,  and  shook  a  branch  with  a 
nest  on  it.  Half-a-dozen  young  rooks  in  violent 
conversation  flew  out  to  ask  what  the  matter 
was.  The  old  gentleman  fired  by  way  of  reply. 
Down  fell  one  bird,  and  ofl  flew  the  others. 

"Take  him  up,  Joe,"  said  the  old  gentleman. 

There  was  a  smile  upon  the  youth's  face  as  he 


advanced.  Indistinct  visions  of  rook-pie  floated 
through  his  imagination.  He  laughed  as  he  re- 
tired with  the  bird — it  was  a  plump  one. 

"  Now,  Mr.  Winkle,"  said  the  host,  reloading 
his  own  gun.     "  Fire  away." 

Mr.  A\'inkle  advanced  and  levelled  his  gun.- 
i\Ir.  Pickwick  and  his  friends  cowered  involun- 
tarily to  escape  damage  from  the  heavy  fall  of 
rooks,  which  they  felt  quite  certain  would  be 
occasioned  by  the  devastating  barrel  of  their 
friend.  There  was  a  solemn  pause — a  shout — 
a  flapping  of  wings — a  faint  click. 

"  Hallo  !"  said  the  old  gentleman. 

"Won't  it  go?"  inquired  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Missed  fire,"  said  Mr.  Winkle,  who  was 
very  pale  :  probably  from  disappointment. 

"  Odd,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  taking  tlie 
gun.  "  Never  knew  one  of  them  miss  fire 
before.     Why,  I  don't  see  anything  of  the  cap." 

"  Bless  my  soul,"  said  Mr.  Winkle.  "  I  de- 
clare I  forgot  the  cap  !" 

The  slight  omission  was  rectified.  Mr.  Pick- 
wick crouched  again.  Mr.  Winkle  stepped  for- 
ward with  an  air  of  determination  and  resolu- 
tion ;  and  Mr.  Tupman  looked  out  from  behind 
a  tree.  The  boy  shouted  ; — four  birds  flew  out. 
Mr.  Winkle  fired.  There  was  a  scream  as  of  an 
individual — not  a  rook — in  corporeal  anguish. 
Mr.  Tupman  had  saved  the  lives  of  innumer- 
able unoffending  birds  by  receiving  a  portion  of 
the  charge  in  his  left  arm. 

To  describe  the  confusion  that  ensued  would 
be  impossible.  To  tell  how  Mr.  Pickwick  in 
the  first  transport  of  his  emotion  called  Mr. 
^^'inkle  "Wretch  !''  how  Mr.  Tupman  lay  prcs- 
trate  on  the  ground  ;  and  how  Mr.  Winkle  knelt 
horror-stricken  beside  him  ;  how  Mr.  I'upman 
called  distractedly  upon  some  feminine  Chris- 
tian name,  and  then  opened  first  one  eye,  and 
then  the  other,  and  then  fell  back  and  shut 
them  both; — all  this  would  be  as  difficult  to 
describe  in  detail,  as  it  would  be  to  dej^ict  the 
gradual  recovering  of  the  unfortunate  individual, 
the  binding  up  of  his  arm  with  pocket-handker- 
chiefs, and  the  conveying  him  back  by  slow 
degrees  sup])ortcd  by  the  arms  of  his  anxious 
friends. 

They  drew  near  the  house.  The  ladies  were 
at  the  garden-gate,  waiting  for  their  arrival  and 
their  breakfast.  The  spinster  aunt  appeared  ; 
she  smiled,  and  beckoned  them  to  walk  quicker. 
'Twas  evident  she  knew  not  of  the  disaster. 
Poor  thing !  There  are  times  when  ignorance 
is  bliss  indeed. 

They  ajiproached  nearer. 

"  \\  hy,  what  is  the  matter  with  the  old  gentle- 
man?"   said    Isabella   Wardle.      Thj    s])inster 
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aunt  heeded  not  the  remark  ;  she  thought  it 
a[)pHed  to  Mr.  Pickwick.  In  lier  eyes  Tracy 
Tupman  was  a  youth  ;  she  viewed  his  years 
through  a  diminishing  glass. 

*'  Don't  be  frightened,"  called  out  the  old 
host,  fearful  of  alarming  his  ilaughters.  The 
little  party  had  crowded  so  completely  round 
Mr.  Tupman,  that  they  could  not  yet  clearly 
discern  the  nature  of  the  accident. 

"  Don't  be  frightened,"  said  the  host. 

"  What's  the  matter?"  screamed  the  ladies. 

"  Mr.  'rujjman  has  met  with  a  little  acciilent ; 
that's  all." 

The  spinster  aunt  uttered  a  i)iercing  scream, 
burst  intb  an  hysteric  laugh,  and  fell  backwards 
in  the  arms  of  her  nieces. 

"  Throw  some  cold  water  over  her,"  said 
Old  gentleman. 

"  No,  no,"  murmured  the   spinster  aunt  ; 
am  better  now.     15ella,  Kmily — a  surgeon  ! 
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he  woundeil  ? — Is  he  dead  ? — Is  he Ha,  ha, 

ha  !"  Here  the  spinster  aunt  burst  into  fit  num- 
ber two  of  hysteric  laughter,  interspersed  with 
screams. 

"  Calm  yourself,"  said  Mr.  Tupman,  afiected 
almost  to  tears  by  this  expression  of  sympathy 
with  his  sufferings.  "  Dear,  dear  madam,  calm 
yourself." 

"  It  is  his  voice  ! "  exclaimed  the  spinster 
aunt ;  and  strong  symptoms  of  fit  number  three 
developed  themselves  forthwith. 

"  Do  not  agitate  yourself  I  entreat  you, 
dearest  madam,"  said  Mr.  Tupman,  soothingly. 
•'  I  am  very  little  hurt,  I  assure  you." 

"  Then  you  are  not  dead ! "  ejaculated  the 
hysterical  lady.     ''  Oh,  say  you  are  not  dead  I  " 

"  Don't  be  a  fool,  Rachael,"  interposed  Mr. 
Wardle,  rather  more  roughly  than  was  quite 
consistent  with  the  j^oetic  nature  of  the  scene. 
'•  What  the  devil's  the  use  of  his  saying  he  isn't 
dead  ?  " 

"  No,  no,  I  am  not,''  said  Mr.  Tupman.  "  I 
rcfjuire  no  assistance  but  yours.  Let  me  lean 
on  your  arm.'  He  added,  in  a  whisper,  "  Oh 
Miss  Rachael!"  The  agitated  female  advanced, 
and  oftered  her  arm.  They  turned  into  the 
breakfast  parlour.  Mr.  Tracy  Tupman  gently 
I)ressed  her  hand  to  his  lips,  and  sank  upon  the 
sofa. 

'•  Are  you  faint  ?  "  inquired  the  anxious 
Rachael. 

"  No,"  said  Mr.  Tupman.  "  It  is  nothing. 
I  shall  be  better  presently."    He  closed  his  eyes. 

"  He  sleeps,"  murmured  the  spinster  aunt. 
(His  organs  of  vision  had  been  closed  nearly 
twenty  seconds.)  "  Dear — dear — Mr.  Tup- 
man ! " 


Mr.  Tupman  jum])eil  up.  "  Oh,  say  those 
worils  again  !  "  he  exclaimcil. 

The  laily  started.  "  .Surely  you  did  not  hear 
them  !  "  she  saiil,  bashfiilly. 

"  Oh  yes  I  ilid  I  "  rej)lied  Mr.  Tupman  ;  "  re- 
peat them.  If  you  would  have  me  recover, 
repeat  them." 

"  Hush  !  "  said  the  latly.     "  My  brother." 

Mr.  Tracy  Tupman  resumed  his  former  i)Osi- 
tion  ;  and  Air.  \Vardle,  accompanied  by  a  sur- 
geon, entered  the  room. 

The  arm  was  examined,  the  wound  dressed, 
and  pronounced  to  be  a  very  slight  one;  and 
the  minds  of  the  company  having  been  thus 
satisfied,  they  i)roceeded  to  satisfy  their  ai)pe- 
tites  with  countenances  to  which  an  expression 
of  cheerfulness  was  again  restored.  Mr.  Pick- 
wick alone  was  silent  and  reserved.  Doubt  and 
distrust  were  exhibited  in  his  countenance.  His 
confidence  in  Mr.  Winkle  had  been  shaken — 
greatly  shaken — by  the  proceedings  of  the 
morning. 

"Are  you  a  cricketer  ?  "  inquired  Mr.  ^^'a^<ll^ 
of  the  marksman. 

At  any  other  time  Mr.  Winkle  would  ha\c 
replied  in  the  affirmative.  He  felt  the  delicacy 
of  his  situation,  and  modestly  replied,  "  No." 

"  Are  you,  sir  ?  "  inquired  Mr.  Snodgrass. 

"  I  was  once  upon  a  time,"  replied  the  host  : 
"but  I  have  given  it  up  now.  I  subscribe  to 
the  club  here,  but  I  don't  play." 

"  The  grand  match  is  played  to-day,  I  be- 
lieve," said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"It  is,"  replied  the  host.  "Of  course  you 
would  like  to  see  it." 

"  I,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick,  "am  deliglited 
to  view  any  sports  which  may  be  safely  indulged 
in,  and  in  which  the  impotent  effects  of  unskil- 
ful people  do  not  endanger  human  life."  Mr. 
Pickwick  paused,  and  looked  steadily  on  Mr. 
Winkle,  who  quailed  beneath  his  leader's  search- 
ing glance.  The  great  man  withdrew  his  eyes 
after  a  few  minutes,  and  added  :  "  Shall  we  be 
justified  in  leaving  olir  wounded  friend  to  the 
care  of  the  ladies  ?  " 

"  You  amnot  leave  me  in  better  hands,"  saiil 
Mr,  Tupman. 

"  Quite  impossible,"  said  Mr.  Snodgrass. 

It  was  therefore  settled  that  Mr.  Tupman 
should  be  left  at  home  in  charge  of  the  females ; 
and  that  the  remainder  of  the  guests,  under  the 
guidance  of  Mr.  ^Vardle,  should  proceed  to  the 
spot  where  was  to  be  heUl  that  trial  of  skill 
which  had  roused  all  Muggleton  from  its  torpor, 
and  inoculated  Dingley  IJell  with  a  fever  of 
excitement. 

As   their   walk,    which    was    not   above    two 
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miles  long,  lay  through  shady  lanes  and  seques- 
tered footpaths  ;  and  as  their  conversation 
turned  upon  the  delightful  scenery  by  which 
they  were  on  every  side  surrounded,  Mr.  Pick- 
wick was  almost  inclined  to  regret  the  expe- 
dition they  had  used,  when  he  found  himself  in 
the  main  street  of  the  town  of  Muggleton. 

lOverybody  whose  genius  has  a  topographical 
hent,  knows  perfectly  well  that  Muggleton  is  a 
corporate  town,  A\ilh  a  mayor,  burgesses,  and 
freemen  ;  and  anybody  who  has  consulted  the 
addresses  of  the  mayor  to  the  freemen,  or  the 
freemen  to  the  mayor,  or  both  to  the  corpora- 
tion, or  all  three  to  Parliament,  will  learn  from 
thence  what  they  ought  to  have  known  before, 
that  Muggleton  is  an  ancient  and  loyal  borough, 
mingling  a  zealous  advocacy  of  Christian  prin- 
ciples with  a  devoted  attachment  to  commercial 
rights ;  in  demonstration  wlicreof,  the  mayor, 
corporation,  and  other  inhabitants  have  pre- 
sented, at  divers  times,  no  fewer  than  one 
thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty  petitions 
against  the  continuance  of  negro  slavery  abroad, 
and  an  equal  number  against  any  interference 
with  the  factory  system  at  home  ;  sixty-eight  in 
ftivour  of  the  sale  of  livings  in  the  church,  and 
eighty-six  for  abolishing  Sunday  trading  in  the 
streets. 

Mr.  Pickwick  stood  in  the  principal  street  of 
this  illustrious  town,  and  gazed  with  an  air  of 
curiosity  not  unmixed  with  interest,  on  the 
objects  around  him.  There  was  an  open  square 
for  the  market-place ;  and  in  the  centre  of  it,  a 
large  inn  with  a  sign-post  in  front,  displaying  an 
object  very  common  in  art,  but  rarely  met  with 
in  nature — to  wit,  a  blue  lion  with  three  bow 
legs  in  the  air,  balancing  himself  on  the  extreme 
point  of  the  centre  claw  of  his  fourth  foot.  There 
were,  within  sight,  an  auctioneer's  and  fire  agency 
office,  acorn-factor's,  a  linendraper's,  a  saddler's, 
a  distiller's,  a  grocer's,  and  a  shoe  shop — 
the  last-mentioned  warehouse  being  also  appro- 
])riated  to  the  diffusion  of  hats,  bonnets,  wear- 
ing apparel,  cotton  umbrellas,  and  useful  know- 
ledge. There  was  a  red-brick  house  with  a 
small  paved  courtyard  in  front,  which  anybod)- 
might  have  known  belonged  to  the  attorney  : 
and  there  was,  moreover,  another  red-brick 
house  with  Venetian  blinds,  and  a  large  brass 
door-plate,  with  a  very  legible  announcement 
that  it  belonged  to  the  surgeon.  A  few  boys 
were  making  their  way  to  the  cricket-field  ;  and 
two  or  three  shopkeepers  who  were  standing  at 
their  doors,  looked  as  if  they  should  like  to  be 
making. their  way  to  the  same  spot,  as  indeed 
to  all  appearance  they  might  have  done,  with- 
out losing  any  great  amount  of  custom  thereby. 


Mr.  Pickwick  having  paused  to  make  these 
observations,  to  be  noted  down  at  a  more  con- 
venient period,  hastened  to  rejoin  his  friends, 
who  had  turned  out  of  the  main  street,  and 
were  already  within  sight  of  the  field  of  battle. 

The  wickets  were  pitched,  and  so  were  a 
couple  of  marquees  for  the  rest  and  refreshment 
of  the  contending  parlies.  The  game  had  not 
yet  commenceil.  Two  or  three  Dingley-Dellers 
and  AU-Muggletonians  were  amusing  themselves 
with  a  majestic  air  by  throwing  the  ball  care- 
lessly from  hand  to  hand  ;  and  several  other 
gentlemen  dressed  like  them,  in  straw  hats, 
flannel  jackets,  and  white  trousers, — a  costume 
in  which  they  looked  \-ery  much  like  amateur 
stonemasons — were  sprinkled  about  the  tents, 
towards  one  6f  Avhich  Mr.  Wardle  conducted 
the  i)arty. 

Several  dozen  of  "  How-are-you's  ?  "  hailed 
the  old  gentleman's  arrival  ;  and  a  general 
raising  of  the  straw  hats,  and  bending  forward 
of  the  flannel  jackets,  followed  his  introdijction 
of  his  guests  as  gentlemen  from  London,  who 
were  extremely  anxious  to  witness  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  day,  with  which,  he  had  no  doubt, 
they  would  be  greatly  delighted  ! 

"  You  had  better  step  into  the  marquee,  I 
lliink,  sir,"  said  one  very  stout  gentleman,  whose 
body  and  legs  looked  like  half  a  gigantic  roll  of 
flannel,  elevated  on  a  couple  of  inflated  pillow- 
cases. 

"  You'll  find  it  much  plcasanter,  sir,"  urged 
another  stout  gentleman,  who  strongly  resem- 
bled the  other  half  of  the  roll  of  flannel  aforesa^J. 

"  You're  very  good,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"This  way,"  said  the  first  speaker;  "they 
notch  in  here — it's  the  best  i)lace  in  the  whole 
field  ;"  and  the  cricketer,  panting  on  before, 
preceded  them  to  the  tent. 

"  Capital  game — smart  sport — fine  exercise — 
very,"  were  the  words  which  fell  upon  Mr.  Pick- 
wick's ear  as  he  entered  the  tent ;  and  the  first 
object  that  met  his  eyes  was  his  green-coated 
friend  of  the  Rochester  coach,  holding  forth,  to 
the  no  small  delight  and  edification  of  a  select 
circle  of  the  chosen  of  All-Muggleton.  His 
dress  was  slightly  improved,  and  he  wore  boots  ; 
but  there  was  no  mistaking  him. 

The  stranger  recognised  his  friends  imme- 
diately :  and,  darting  forward  and  seizing  Mr. 
Pickwick  by  the  hand,  dragged  him  to  a  seat 
with  his  usual  impetuosity,  talking  all  the  while 
as  if  the  whole  of  the  arrangements  were  under 
his  especial  patronage  and  direction. 

"This  Avay — this  way — capital  fun — lots  of 
beer — hog.sheads;  rounds  of  beef— bullocks ; 
mustard — cart-loads  ;  glorious  day — down  with 
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you — make  yourself  at  home — glad  to  see  you 
— very." 

Mr.  Pickwick  sat  down  as  he  was  bid,  and 
Mr.  Winkle  and  Mr.  Snodgrass  also  compHed 
with  the  directions  of  their  mysterious  friend, 
Mr.  Wardle  looked  on,  in  silent  wonder. 

"Mr.  Wardle — a  friend  of  mine,"  said  Mr. 
Pickwick. 

■'  Friend  of  yours  ! — My  dear  sir,  how  are 
you  ? — Friend  of  viy  friend's — give  me  your 
hand,  sir;"  and  the  stranger  grasped  Mr.  War- 
die's  hand  with  all  the  fervour  of  a  close  inti- 
macy of  many  years,  and  then  stepped  back  a 
pace  or  two  as  if  to  take  a  full  survey  of  his 
face  and  figure,  and  then  shook  hands  with  him 
again,  if  possible,  more  warmly  than  before. 

"Well;  and  how  came  you  here?"  said  Mr. 
Pickwick,  with  a  smile  in  which  benevolence 
struggled  with  surprise. 

''  Come, '  replied  the  stranger — "  stopping  at 
Crown — Crown  at  Muggleton — met  a  party — 
flannel  jackets — white  trousers — anchovy  sand- 
wiches— devilled  kidneys — splendid  fellows — 
glorious." 

Mr.  Pickwick  was  sufficiently  ^■ersed  in  the 
stranger's  system  of  stenography  to  infer  from 
this  rapid  and  disjointed  communication  that  he 
had,  somehow  or  other,  contracted  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  AU-Muggletons,  which  he  had 
converted,  by  a  process  peculiar  to  himself,  into 
that  extent  of  good  fellowship  on  which  a 
general  invitation  may  be  easily  founded.  His 
curiosity  was  therefore  satisfied,  and  putting  on 
his  spectacles,  he  prepared  himself  to  watch  the 
play  which  was  just  commencing. 

AU-Muggleton  had  the  first  innings  ;  and  the 
interest  became  intense  when  Mr.  Dumkins  and 
Mj.  Podder,  two  of  the  most  renowned  mem- 
bers of  that  most  distinguished  club,  walked, 
bat  in  hand,  to  their  respective  wickets.  Mr. 
Luffey,  the  highest  ornament  of  Dingley  Dell, 
was  pitched  to  bowl  against  the  redoubtable 
Dumkins,  and  Mr.  Struggles  was  selected  to  do 
the  same  kind  office  for  the  hitherto  uncon- 
quered  Podder.  Several  players  were  stationed 
to  "look  out"  in  different  parts  of  the  field,  and 
each  fixed  himself  into  the  proper  attitude  by 
placing  one  hand  on  each  knee,  and  stooping 
very  much  as  if  he  were  "  making  a  back  "  for 
some  beginner  at  leap-frog.  All  the  regular 
^players  do  this  sort  of  thing — indeed  it's  gene- 
rally supposed  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  look 
out  properly  in  any  other  position. 

The  umpires  were  stationed  behind  the 
wickets ;  the  scorers  were  prepared  to  notch  the 
runs  ;  a  breathless  silence  ensued.  Mr.  Luffey 
retired  a  few  paces  behind  the  wicket  of  the 


passive  Podder,  and  applied  the  ball  to  his  right 
eye  for  several  seconds.  Dumkins  confidently 
awaited  its  coming,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
motions  of  Luffey. 

"  Play,"  suddenly  cried  the  bowler.  The  ball 
flew  from  his  hand  straight  and  swift  towards 
the  centre  stump  of  the  wicket.  The  wary 
Dumkins  was  on  the  alert ;  it  fell  upon  the  tip 
of  the  bat,  and  bounded  far  away  over  the  heads 
of  the  scouts,  who  had  just  stooped  low  enough 
to  let  it  fly  over  them. 

"  Run — run — another. — Now,  then,  throw  her 
up — up  with  her — stop  there — another — no — 
yes — no — throw  her  up,  throw  her  up  ! " — Such 
were  the  shouts  which  followed  the  stroke ;  and 
at  the  conclusion  of  which  All-Muggleton  had 
scored  two.  Nor  was  Podder  behindhand  in 
earning  laurels  wherewith  to  garnish  himself  and 
Muggleton.  He  blocked  the  doubtful  balls, 
missed  the  bad  ones,  took  the  good  ones,  and 
sent  them  flying  to  all  parts  of  the  field.  The 
scouts  were  hot  and  tired ;  the  bowlers  were 
changed  and  bowled  till  their  arms  ached ;  but 
Dumkins  and  Podder  remained  unconquered. 
Did  an  elderly  gentleman  essay  to  stop  the  pro- 
gress of  the  ball,  it  rolled  between  his  legs,  or 
slipped  betw^een  his  fingers.  Did  a  slim  gentle- 
man try  to  catch  it,  it  struck  him  on  the  nose, 
and  bounded  pleasantly  off  with  redoubled  vio- 
lence, while  the  slim  gentlenian's  eyes  filled  with 
Avater,  and  his  form  writhed  with  anguish.  Was 
it  thrown  straight  up  to  the  wicket,  Dumkins 
had  reached  it  before  the  ball.  In  short,  when 
Dumkins  was  caught  out,  and  Podder  stumped 
out,  All-Muggleton  had  notched  some  fifty-four, 
w'hile  the  score  of  the  Dingley-Dellers  was  as 
blank  as  their  faces.  The  advantage  was  too 
great  to  be  recovered.  In  vain  did  the  eager 
Luffey  and  the  enthusiastic  Struggles  do  all  that 
skill  and  experience  could  suggest,  to  regain  the 
ground  Dingley  Dell  had  lost  in  the  contest ; — 
it  was  of  no  avail ;  and  in  an  early  period  of  the 
winning  game  Dingley  Dell  gave  in,  and  allowed 
the  superior  })rowess  of  All-Muggleton, 

The  stranger,  meanwhile,  had  been  eating, 
drinking,  and  talkfng,  without  cessation.  At 
every  good  stroke  he  expressed  his  satisfaction 
and  approval  of  the  j^layer  in  a  most  condescend- 
ing and  patronising  manner,  which  could  not 
fail  to  have  been  highly  gratifying  to  the  party 
concerned  ;  while  at  every  bad  attempt  at  a 
catch,  and  every  failure  to  stop  the  ball,  he 
launched  his  personal  displeasure  at  the  head  of 
the  devoted  individual  in  such  denunciations  as 
—  "  Ah,  ah  ! — stupid  " — "  Now  butter-fingers  " 
— "  Muff" — "  Humbug  " — and  so  forth — ejacu- 
lations which  seemed   to   establish  him  in  the 
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opinion  of  all  around,  as  a  most  excellent  and 
undeniable  judge  of  the  whole  art  and  mystery 
of  the  noble  game  of  cricket. 

"  Capital  game — well  played — some  strokes 
admirable,"  said  the  stranger  as  both  sides 
crowded  into  the  tent,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
game. 

"  You  have  played  it,  sir?"  inquired  Mr.Wardle, 
who  had  been  much  amused  by  his  loquacity. 

"  Played  it !  Think  I  have — thousands  of 
times — not  here — West  Indies — exciting  thing 
— hot  work — very.'' 

"  It  must  be  rather  a  warm  pursuit  in  such  a 
climate,"  observed  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Warm  !  —  red  -  hot  —  scorching  —  glowing. 
Played  a  match  once — single  wicket— friend  the 
Colonel — Sir  Thomas  Blazo — who  should  get 
the  greatest  number  of  runs. — Won  the  toss — 
first  innings — seven  o'clock  a.m. — six  natives  to 
look  out — went  in  ;  kept  in — heat  intense — 
natives  all  fainted — taken  away — fresh  half- 
dozen  ordered — fainted  also — Blazo  bowling — 
supported  by  two  natives — couldn't  bowl  me 
out — fainted  too — cleared  away  the  Colonel — 
wouldn't  give  in — faithful  attendant — Quanko 
Samba — last  man  left — sun  so  hot,  bat  in  blisters, 
ball  scorched  brown — five  hundred  and  seventy 
runs — rather  exhausted — Quanko  mustered  up 
last  remaining  strength — bowled  me  out — had  a 
bath,  and  went  out  to  dinner." 

"And  what  became  of  what's-his  name,  sir?" 
inquired  an  old  gentleman. 

"Blazo?" 

"  No — the  other  gentleman." 

"  Quanko  Samba?" 
.    "Yes,  sir."       " 

"  Poor  Quanko — never  recovered  it^bowled 
on,  on  my  account — bowled  off,  on  his  own — 
died,  sir."  Here  the  stranger  buried  his  coun- 
tenance in  a  brown  jug,  but  whether  to  hide  his 
emotion  or  imbibe  its  contents,  we  cannot  dis- 
tinctly affirm.  We  only  know  that  he  paused 
suddenly,  drew  a  long  and  deep  breath,  and 
looked  anxiously  on,  as  two  of  the  principal 
members  of  the  Dingley  Dell  club  approached 
Mr.  Pickwick,  and  said — • 

"  We  are  about  to  partake  of  a  plain  dinner 
at  the  Blue  Lion,  sir;  we  hope  you  and  your 
friends  will  join  us." 

"  Of  course,"  said  Mr,  Wardle,  "  among  our 

friends  we  include  Mr. ; "  and  he  looked 

towards  the  stranger. 

"Jingle,"  said  that  versatile  gentleman,  taking 
the  hint  at  once.  "Jingle — Alfred  Jingle,  Esq., 
of  No  Hall,  Nowhere." 

"  I  shall  be  very  happy,  I  am  sure,"  said  Mr. 
Pickwick. 


"  So  shall  I,"  said  Mr.  Alfred  Jingle,  drawing 
one  arm  through  Mr.  Pickwick's,  and  another 
through  Mr.  Wardle's,  as  he  whispered  con- 
fidentially in  the  ear  of  the  former  gentleman  : — 

"  Devilish  good  dinner — cold,  but  capital — 
peeped  into  the  room  this  morning — fowls  and 
pies,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing — pleasant  fellows 
these — well  behaved,  too — very." 

There  being  no  further  preliminaries  to  ar- 
range, the  company  straggled  into  the  town  in 
little  knots  of  twos  and  threes;  and  within  a 
c[uarter  of  an  hour  were  all  seated  in  the  great 
room  of  the  Blue  Lion  Inn,  Muggleton — Mr. 
Dumkins  acting  as  chairman,  and  Mr.  Luffey 
officiating  as  vice. 

There  was  a  vast  deal  of  talking  and  rattling 
of  knives  and  forks,  and  plates  :  a  great  run- 
ning about  of  three  ponderous-headed  waiters, 
and  a  rapid  disappearance  of  the  substantial 
viands  on  the  table  ;  to  each  and  every  of  which 
item  of  confusion,  the  facetious  Mr.  Jingle  lent 
the  aid  of  half-a-dozen  ordinary  men  at  least. 
When  everybody  had  eaten  as  much  as  possible, 
the  cloth  was  removed,  bottles,  glasses,  and 
dessert  were  placed  on  the  table ;  and  the 
waiters  withdrew  to  "  clear  away,"  or,  in  other 
words,  to  appropriate  to  their  own  private  use 
and  emolument  whatever  remnants  of  the  eat- 
ables and  drinkables  they  could  contrive  to  lay 
their  hands  on. 

Amidst  the  general  hum  of  mirth  and  con- 
versation that  ensued,  there  was  a  little  man 
with  a  puffy  Say-nothing-to-me,-or-I'll-contradict- 
you  sort  of  countenance,  who  remained  very 
quiet ;  occasionally  looking  round  him  when 
the  conversation  slackened,  as  if  he  contem- 
plated putting  in  something  very  weighty  :  and 
now  and  then  bursting  into  a  short  cough  of 
inexpressible  grandeur.  At  length,  during  a 
moment  of  comparative  silence,  the  little  man 
called  out  in  a  very  loud,  solemn  voice, 

"  Mr.  Luffey  !  " 

Everybody  was  hushed  into  a  profound  still- 
ness as  the  individual  addressed  replied, 

"Sir!" 

"  I  wish  to  address  a  few  words  to  you,  sir, 
if  you  will  entreat  the  gentlemen  to  fill  their 
glasses." 

Mr.  Jingle  uttered  a  patronising  "  hear,  hear," 
which  was  responded  to  by  the  remainder  of 
the  company  :  and  the  glasses  having  been 
filled,  the  Vice-President  assumed  an  air  of 
wisdom  in  a  state  of  profound  attention ;  and 
said, 

"  Mr.  Staple." 

"Sir,"  said  the  little  man,  rising,  "  I  wish  to 
address  what  I  have  to  say  to  you,  and  not  to 
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our  worthy  chairman,  because  our  worthy  chair- 
man is  in  some  measure— I  may  say  in  a  great 
degree — the  subject  of  what  I  have  to  say,  or  1 
may  say  to — to " 

"  State,"  suggested  M^r.  Jingle. 

"  — Yes,  to  state,"  said  the  little  man.  '•  I 
thank  my  honourable  friend,  if  he  will  allow  me 
to  call  him  so — (four  hears,  and  one  certainly 
from  Mr.  Jingle) — for  the  suggestion.  Sir,  I  am 
a  Deller — a  Dinglcy-Dellcr  (cheers).  1  cannot 
lay  claim  to  the  honour  of  forming  an  item  in 
the  population  of  Muggleton  ;  nor,  sir,  I  will 
frankly  admit,  do  I  covet  that  honour  :  and  I 
will  tell  you  why,  sir  (hear) ;  to  Muggleton  I 
will  readily  concede  all  those  honours  and  dis- 
tinctions to  which  it  can  fairly  lay  claim — they 
are  too  numerous  and  too  well  known  to  require 
aid  or  recapitulation  from  me.  But,  sir,  while 
we  remember  that  Muggleton  has  given  birth  to 
a  Dumkins  and  a  Fodder,  let  us  never  forget 
that  Dingley  Dell  can  boast  a  Lufiey  and  a 
Stniggles.  (Vociferous  cheering.)  Let  me  not 
be  considered  as  wishing  to  detract  from  the 
merits  of  the  former  gentlemen.  Sir,  I  envy 
them  the  luxury  of  their  own  feelings  on  this 
occasion.  (Cheers.)  Every  gentleman  who 
hears  me  is  probably  acquainted  with  the  reply 
made  by  an  individual,  who — to  use  an  ordinary 
figure  of  speech — '  hung  out '  in  a  tub,  to  the 
Emperor  Alexander : — '  If  I  were  not  Diogenes,' 
said  he,  '  I  would  be  Alexander.'  I  can  well 
imagine  these  gentlemen  to  say,  '  If  I  were  not 
Dumkins  I  would  be  Luftey;  if  I  were  not 
Fodder  I  would  be  Struggles.'  (Enthusiasm.) 
But,  gentlemen  of  Muggleton,  is  it  in  cricket 
alone  that  your  felloAv-townsmen  stand  pre- 
eminent ?  Ha\e  you  never  heard  of  Dumkins 
and  determination  ?  Have  you  never  been 
taught  to  associate  Fodder  with  property? 
(Great  applause.)  'Have  you  never,  when 
struggling  for  your  rights,  your  liberties,  and 
your  privileges,  been  reduced,  if  only  for  an 
instant,  to  misgiving  and  despair?  And  when 
you  have  been  thus  depressed,  has  not  the 
name  of  Dumkins  laid  afresh  within  your  breast 
the  fire  which  had  just  gone  out ;  and  has  not  a 
word  from  that  man  lighted  it  again  as  brightly 
as  if  it  had  never  expired?  (Great  cheering.) 
Gendemen,  I  beg  you  to  surround  with  a  rich 
halo  of  enthusiastic  cheering  the  united  names  of 
'  Dumkins  and  Fodder.'  " 

Here  the  little  man  ceased,  and  here  the 
vompany  commenced  a  raising  of  voices  and 
thumping  of  tables,  which  lasted  with  little 
intermission  during  the  remainder  of  the  evening. 
Other  toasts  were  drunk.  Mr.  Lufifey  and  Mr. 
Struggles,  Mr.  Fickwick  and  "Mr.  Jingle,  were, 


each  in  his  turn,  the  subject  of  unqualified 
eulogium ;  and  each  in  ilue  course  returned 
thanks  for  the  honour. 

Enthusiastic  as  we  are  in  the  noble  cause  to 
which  we  have  devoteil  ourselves,  we  should 
have  felt  a  sensation  of  pride  which  we  cannot 
express,  and  a  consciousness  of  having  done 
something  to  merit  immortality  of  which  we  are 
now  deprived,  could  we  have  laid  the  faintest 
outline  of  these  addresses  before  our  ardent 
readers.  Mr.  Snodgrass,  as  usual,  took  a  great 
mass  of  notes,  which  would  no  doubt  have 
aftbrded  most  useful  and  valuable  information, 
had  not  the  burning  eloquence  of  the  words  or 
the  feverish  influence  of  the  wine  made  that 
gentleman's  hand  so  extremely  unsteady  as  to 
render  his  writing  nearly  unintelligible,  and  his 
style  wholly  so.  By  dint  of  patient  investigation, 
we  have  been  enabled  to  trace  some  characters 
bearing  a  faint  resemblance  to  the  names  of  the 
speakers  :  and  we  can  also  discern  an  entry  of 
a  song  (supposed  to  have  been  sung  by  Mr. 
Jingle),  in  which  the  words  "  bowl  "  "  sparkling  " 
"  ruby  "  "  bright  "  and  "  wine  "  are  frequently 
repeated  at  short  intervals.  We  fancy,  too,  that 
we  can  discern,  at  the  very  end  of  the  notes, 
some  indistinct  reference  to  "broiled  bones;" 
and  then  the  words  "  cold  "  "  without  "  occur : 
but  as  any  hypothesis  we  could  found  upon 
them  must  necessarily  rest  upon  mere  con- 
jecture, we  are  not  disposed  to  indulge  in  any 
of  the  speculations  to  which  they  may  give  rise. 

\\c  will  therefore  return  to  Mr.  Tupman  ; 
merely  adding  that  within  some  few  minutes 
before  twelve  o'clock  that  night,  the  convocation 
of  worthies  of  Dingley  Dell  and  Muggleton  were 
heard  to  sing,  with  great  feeling  and  emphasis, 
the  beautiful  and  pathetic  national  air  of 

We  won't  go  liome  till  morning, 
We  won't  go  home  till  morning, 
We  won't  go  home  till  morning, 
Till  daylight  doth  appear. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

STRONGLY     ILLUSTRATIVE    OF    THE     POSITION,     TILAT 
THE   COURSE   OF   TRUE   I.OVE   IS   NOT   A    RAILWAY. 

THE  quiet  seclusion  of  Dingley  Dell,  the 
presence  of  so  many  of  the  gentler  sex, 
and  the  solicitude  and  anxiety  they  evinced 
in  his  behalf,  were  all  favourable  to  the 
growth  and  development  of  those'  softer  feel- 
ings which  nature  had  implanted  deep  in  the 
bosom  of  Mr.  Tracy  Tupman,  and  which  now 
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appeared  destined  to  centre  in  one  lovely  object. 
The  young  ladies  were  pretty,  their  manners 
winning,  their  dispositions  unexceptionable ; 
but  there  was  a  dignity  in  the  air,  a  touch-me- 
not-ishness  in  the  walk,  a  majesty  in  the  eye  of 
the  spinster  aunt,  to  which,  at  their  time  of  life, 
they  could  lay  no  claim,  which  distinguished  her 
from  any  female  on  whom  Mr.  Tupman  had 
ever  gazed.  That  there  was  something  kindred 
in  their  nature,  something  congenial  in  their 
souls,   something   mystcrioUbly    sympathetic  in 


their  bosoms,  was  evident.  Her  name  was  the 
first  that  rose  to  Mr.  Tupman's  lips  as  he  lay 
wounded  on  the  grass;  and  her  hysteric  laughter 
was  the  first  sound  that  fell  upon  his  ear,  when 
he  was  supported  to  the  house.  But  had  her 
agitation  arisen  from  an  amiable  and  feminine 
sensibility  which  would  have  been  equally  irre- 
pressible in  any  case ;  or  had  it  been  called  forth 
by  a  more  ardent  and  passionate  feeling,  which 
he,  of  all  men  living,  could  alone  awaken? 
These  were  the  doubts  which  racked  his  brain 
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vvs  he  lay  extended  on  the  sofa  :  these  were  the 
doubts  which  he  determined  should  be  at  once 
and  for  ever  resolved. 

It  was  evening.  Isabella  and  Emily.^'had 
strolled  out  with  Mr.  Trundle ;  the  deaf  old 
lady  had  fallen  asleep  in  her  chair  ;  the  snoring 
of-  the  fat  boy  penetrated  in  a  low  and  mono- 
tonous sound  from  the  distant  kitchen ;  the 
buxom  servants  were  lounging  at  the  side-door, 
enjoying  the  pleasantness  of  the  hour,  and  the 
delights  of  a  flirtation,  on  first  principles,  with 
The  Pickw'ick  Club,  4. 


certain  unwieldy  animals  attached  to  the  farm; 
and  there  sat  the  interesting  pair,  uncared  for  by 
all,  caring  for  none,  and  dreaming  only  of  them- 
selves :  there  they  sat,  in  short,  like  a  pair  of  care- 
fully-folded kid  gloves — bound  up  in  each  other. 

'■  I  have  forgotten  my  flowers,"  said  the 
spinster  aunt. 

"Water  them  now,"  said  Mr.  Tupman  in 
accents  of  persuasion. 

"  You  will  take  cold  in  the  evening  air," 
urged  the  spinster  aunt,  afTccticnately. 
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"No,  no,"  said  Mr.  Tupman,  rising;  "it  will 
do  me  good.     Let  mc  accompany  you." 

The  lady  paused  to  adjust  the  sling  in  whicli 
the  left  arm  of  the  youth  was  placed,  and  taking 
his  right  arm  led  him  to  the  garden. 

There  was  a  bower  at  the  further  end,  with 
honeysuckle,  jessamine,  and  cree])ing  plants — 
one  of  those  sweet  retreats  which  humane  men 
erect  for  the  accommodation  of  spiilcrs. 

The  spinster  aunt  took  up  a  large  watering- 
pot  which  lay  in  one  comer,  and  was  about  to 
leave  the  arbour.  Mr.  Tujnnan  detained  her, 
and  drew  her  to  a  seat  beside  him. 

"  Miss  Warille  !  "  said  he. 

The  spinster  aunt  trembled,  till  some  pebbles 
which  had  accidentally  found  their  way  into  the 
large  watering-pot  shook  like  an  infant's  rattle. 

•'Miss  Wardle,"  said  Mr.  Tupman,  "you  are 
an  angel." 

"  Mr.  Tupman  1"  exclaimed  Rachael,  blushing 
as  red  as  the  watering-pot  itself. 

"Nay,"  said  the  eloquent  Pickwickian,  "I 
know  it  but  too  well." 

"  All  women  are  angels,  they  say,"  murmured 
the  lady,  playfully. 

"  Then  w  hat  can  you  be  ;  or  to  what,  without 
presumption,  can  I  compare  you?"  replied  Mr. 
Tupman.  "  ^Vhere  was  the  woman  ever  seen 
who  resembled  you?  Where  else  could  I  hope 
to  fmd  so  rare  a  combination  of  excellence  and 

beauty  ?   Where  else  could  I  seek  to Oh  !  " 

Here  Mr.  Tupman  paused,  and  pressed  the 
hand  which  clasped  the  handle  of  the  happy 
watering-pot. 

The  lady  turned  aside  her  head.  "  Men  are 
such  deceivers,"  she  softly  whispered. 

"  They  are,  they  are,"  ejaculated  Mr.  Tup- 
man ;  ''  but  not  all  men.  There  lives  at  least 
one  being  who  can  never  change — one  being 
who  would  be  content  to  devote  his  whole 
existence  to  your  happiness — who  lives  but  in 
your  eyes — who  breathes  but  in  your  smiles — 
who  bears  the  heavy  burden  of  life  itself,  only 
for  you." 

"  Could  such  an  individual   be   found '' 

said  the  lady. 

"'  But  he  can  be  found,"  said  the  ardent  Mr. 
Tupman,  interposing.  "  He  is  found.  He  is 
here.  Miss  Wardle."  And  ere  the  lady  was 
aware  of  his  intention.  Mr.  Tupman  had  sunk 
upon  his  knees  at  her  feet. 

"  Mr.  Tupman,  rise,"  said  Rachael. 

'•  Never  ! '"  was  the  valorous  reply.  "  Oh, 
Rachael !" — He  seized  her  passive  hand,  and 
the  watering-pot  fell  to  the  ground  as  he  pressed 
It  to  his  lips — "  Oh,  Rachael!  say  you  love  me." 

'■  Mr.  Tupman,"  said  the  spinster  aunt,  with 


averted  head,  "  I  can  hardly  speak  the  words  ; 
but — but  you  are  not  wholly  indifferent  to  me." 

Mr.  Tupman  no  sooner  heard  this  avowal, 
than  he  jiroceeded  to  do  what  his  enthusiastic 
emotions  prompted,  and  what,  for  aught  we 
know,  (for  we  are  but  little  accjuainted  with  such 
matters,)  people  so  circumstanced  always  do. 
He  jumjied  up,  and,  throwing  his  arm  round 
the  neck  of  the  spinster  aunt,  imprinted  upon 
her  lips  numerous  kisses,  which  after  a  due 
show  of  struggling  anil  resistance,  she  received 
so  passively,  that  there  is  no  telling  how  many 
more  Mr.  Tupman  might  have  bestowed,  if  the 
lady  had  not  given  a  ver)'  unaffected  start  and 
exclaimed  in  an  affrighted  tone — 

"  Mr.  Tupman,  we  are  observed  ! — we  are 
discovered  ! " 

Mr.  Tujmian  looked  round.  There  was  the 
fat  boy,  i^crfectly  motionless,  with  his  large 
circular  eyes  staring  into  the  arbour,  but  without 
the  slightest  expression  on  his  face  that  the  most 
expert  physiognomist  could  have  referred  to 
astonishment,  curiosity,  or  any  other  known 
passion  that  agitates  the  human  breast.  Mr. 
Tupman  gazed  on  the  fat  boy,  and  the  fat  boy 
stared  at  him ;  and  the  longer  Mr.  Tupman 
observed  the  utter  vacancy  of  the  fat  boy's 
countenance,  the  more  convinced  he  became 
that  he  either  did  not  know,  or  did  not  under- 
stand anything  that  had  been  going  forward. 
Under  this  impression  he  said  with  great  firm- 
ness— 

"  What  do  you  want  here,  sir?" 

"  Supper's  ready,  sir,"  was  the  prompt  reply. 

"Have  you  just  come  here,  sir?"  inquired 
Mr.  Tupman,  with  a  piercing  look. 

"  Just,"  replied  the  fat  boy. 

Mr.  Tupman  looked  at  him  very  hard  again  ; 
but  there  was  not  a  wink  in  his  eye,  or  a  curve 
in  his  face. 

Mr.  Tupman  took  the  arm  of  the  spinster 
aunt,  and  walked  towards  the  house  ;  the  fat 
boy  followed  behind. 

"  He  knows  nothing  of  what  has  happened," 
he  whispered. 

"  Nothing,'"  said  the  spinster  aunt. 

There  was  a  sound  behind  them  as  of  an 
imperfectly  suppressed  chuckle.  Mr.  Tupman 
turned  sharply  round.  No  ;  it  could  not  have 
been  the  fat  boy ;  there  w  as  not  a  gleam  of 
mirth,  or  anything  but  feeding  in  his  whole 
visage. 

"  He  must  have  been  fast  asleep,"  whispered 
Mr.  Tupman. 

"  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  of  it,"  replied 
the  spinster  aunt. 

They  both  laughed  heartily. 
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Mr.  Tupman  was  wrong.  The  fat  boy,  for 
once,  had  not  been  fast  asleep.  He  was  awake 
— wide  awake — to  what  had  been  going  fonvard. 

The  supper  passed  off  without  any  attempt  at 
a  general  conversation.  The  old  lady  had  gone 
to  bed  ;  Isabella  Wardle'  devoted  herself  ex- 
clusively to  Mr.  Trundle ;  the  spinster  aunt's 
attentions  were  reserved  for  I\Ir.  Tupman ;  and 
Emily's  thoughts  appeared  to  be  engrossed  by 
some  distant  object — possibly  they  were  with 
the  absent  Snodgrass. 

Eleven — twelve — one  o'clock  had  struck,  and 
the  gentlemen  had  not  arrived.  Consternation 
sat  on  every  face.  Could  they  have  been  way- 
laid and  robbed?  Should  they  send  men  and 
lanterns  in  every  direction  by  which  they  could 
be  supposed  likely  to  have  travelled  home  ?  or 

should  they Hark  !  there  they  were.    What 

could  have  made  them  so  late?  A  strange 
voice,  too  !  To  whom  could  it  belong  ?  They 
rushed  into  the  kitchen  whither  the  truants  had 
repaired,  and  at  once  obtained  rather  more  than 
a  glimmering  of  the  real  state  of  the  case. 

Mr.  Pickwick,  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets 
and  his  hat  cocked  com])lctely  over  his  left  eye, 
was  leaning  against  the  dresser,  shaking  his 
head  from  side  to  side,  and  producing  a  con- 
stant succession  of  the  blandest  and  most  bene- 
volent smilqs  without  being  moved  thereunto  by 
any  discernible  cause  or  pretence  whatsoever ; 
old  Mr.  "Wardle,  with  a  highl3f-inflamed  counte- 
nance, was  grasping  the  hand  of  a  strange  gen- 
tleman muttering  protestations  of  eternal  friend- 
ship ;  Mr.  Winkle,  supporting  himself  by  the 
eight-day  clock,  was  feebly  invoking  destruction 
upon  the  head  of  any  member  of  the  family  who 
should  suggest  the  propriety  of  his  retiring  for 
ihe  night ;  and  Mr.  Snodgrass  had  sunk  into  a 
chair  with  an  expression  of  the  most  abject  and 
hopeless  misery  that  the  human  mind  can 
imagine,  portrayed  in  every  lineament  of  his 
expressive  face. 

"  Is  anything  the  matter  ? ''  inquired  the  three 
ladies. 

"  Nothin'  the  matter,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick. 
"  ^^'e — we're — all  right — I  say,  Wardle,  we're  all 
right,  ain't  wc  ?  " 

•'  I  should  think  so,"  rejilied  the  jolly  host. — 
'•  My  dears,  here's  my  friend  Mr.  Jingle — Mr. 
Pickwick's  friend,  Mr.  Jingle,  come  'pon — little 
visit." 

"  Is  anything  the  matter  with  Mr.  Snodgrass, 
sir?"  inquired  Emily,  with  great  anxiety. 

"  Nothing  the  matter,  ma'am,"  replied  the 
stranger;  "  Cricket  dinner — glorious  party — 
capital  songs — old  port — claret — good — very 
good — wine,  ma'am — wine." 


"  It  \\'asn't  the  wine,"  murmured  Mr.  Snod- 
grass, in  a  broken  voice.  "  It  was  the  salmon." 
(Somehow  or  other^  it  never  is  the  wine  in  these 
cases.) 

"Hadn't  they  better  go  to  bed,  ma'am?" 
inquired  Emma.  "  Two  of  the  boys  will  carry 
the  gentlemen  up-stairs," 

"  I  wont  go  to  bed,"  said  Mr.  Winkle,  firmly. 

"  No  living  boy  shall  carry  me,"  said  Mr. 
Pickwick,  stoutly  ;  and  he  went  on  smiling  as 
before. 

"  Hurrah  !  "  gasped  Mr.  Winkle,  faintly. 

"  Hurrah  !  "  echoed  Mr.  Pickwick,  taking  off 
his  hat  and  dashing  it  on  the  floor,  and  insanely 
casting  his  spectacles  into  the  middle  of  the 
kitchen. — At  this  humorous  feat  he  laughed 
outright. 

"  Let's — have — 'nother — bottle,''  cried  Mr. 
Winkle,  commencing  in  a  very  loud  key,  and 
ending  in  a  very  faint  one.  His  head  dropped 
upon  his  breast ;  and,  muttering  his  invincible 
determination  not  to  go  to  his  bed,  and  a  san- 
guinary regret  that  he  had  not  "  done  for  old 
Tupman  "  in  the  morning,  he  fell  fast  asleep ; 
in  which  condition  he  was  borne  to  his  apart- 
ment by  two  young  giants  under  the  personal 
superintendence  of  the  fat  boy,  to  whose  pro- 
tecting care  Mr.  Snodgrass  shortly  afterwards 
confided  his  own  person.  Mr.  Pickwick  ac- 
cepted the  proftered  arm  of  Mr.  Tupman,  and 
quietly  disappeared,  smiling  more  than  ever; 
and  Mr.  Wardle,  after  taking  as  affectionate  a 
leave  of  the  whole  family  as  if  he  were  ordered 
for  immediate  execution,  consigned  to  Mr. 
Trundle  the  honour  of  conveying  him  up-stairs, 
and  retired,  with  a  very  futile  attempt  to  look 
impressively  solemn  and  dignified. 

"  What  a  shocking  scene  !  "  said  the  spinster 
aunt. 

"  Dis — gusting  ! "  ejaculated  both  the  young 
ladies. 

"Dreadful — dreadful!"  said  Jingle,  looking 
very  grave ;  he  was  about  a  bottle  and  a  half 
ahead  of  any  of  his  companions.  "  Horrid 
spectacle — very." 

''  \\'hat  a  nice  man  !  "  whispered  the  spinster 
aunt  to  Mr.  Tujiman. 

"  Good-looking,  too  !  "  whispered  Emily 
Wardle. 

"  Oh,  decidedly,"  observed  the  spinster 
aunt. 

Mr.  Tupmrn  thought  of  the  widow  at 
Rochester  :  and  his  mind  was  troubled.  The 
succeeding  l.alf-hour's  conversation  was  not 
of  a  nature  to  calm  his  perturbed  spirit.  The 
new  visitor  \.  as  very  talkative,  and  the  number 
of  his  anecdotes  was  only  to  be  exceeded  by 
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the  extent  of  his  politeness.  Mr.  Tupnian  felt, 
that  as  Jingle's  popularity  increased,  he  (Tup- 
man)  retired  further  into  the  shade.  His 
laughter  was  forced — his  merriment  fciL^ned  ; 
and  when  at  last  he  laid  his  aching  temjiles 
between  the  sheets,  he  thought,  with  horrid 
delight,  on  the  satisfaction  it  would  aMord  him 
to  have  Jingle's  head  at  that  moment  between 
the  feather  bed  and  tiie  mattress. 

The  indefatigable  stranger  rose  betimes  ne.xt 
morning,  and,  although  his  eonijjanions  re- 
maineil  in  bed  overpowered  with  the  dissipation 
of  the  previous  night,  exerted  himself  most  suc- 
cessfully to  promote  the  hilarity  of  the  breakfast- 
lable.  So  successful  were  his  efforts,  that 
even  the  deaf  old  lady  insisted  on  having  one 
or  two  of  his  best  jokes  retailed  through  the 
trumpet ;  and  even  she  condescended  to  observe 
to  the  sj)inster  aunt,  that  ''  he  "'  (meaning  Jingle) 
"  was  an  impudent  young  fellow  :  '  a  sentiment 
in  which  all  her  relations  then  and  there  pre- 
sent thoroughly  coincided. 

It  was  the  old  lady's  habit  on  the  fine  sum- 
mer m  "imings  to  repair  to  the  arbour  in  which 
.Mr.  Tupman  had  already  signalised  himself,  in 
form  and  manner  following  :  first,  the  fat  boy 
fetched,  from  a  peg  behind  the  old  lady's  bed- 
room door,  a  close  black  satin  bonnet,  a  warm 
cotton  shawl,  and  a  thick  stick  with  a  capacious 
handle  ;  and  the  old  lady,  having  i)ut  on  the 
bonnet  and  shawl  at  her  leisure,  would  lean 
one  hand  on  the  stick  and  the  other  on  the  fat 
boy's  shoulder,  and  walk  leisurely  to  the  arbour, 
where  the  fat  boy  would  leave  her  to  enjoy  the 
fresh  air  for  the  space  of  half  an  hour  ;  at  the 
expiration  of  which  time  he  wouhl  return  and 
reconduct  her  to  the  house. 

The  old  lady  was  very  precise  and  very 
particular ;  and  as  this  ceremony  had  been 
observed  for  three  successive  summers  without 
the  slightest  deviation  from  the  accustomed 
form,  she  was  not  a  little  surprised,  on  this 
particular  morning,  to  see  the  fat  boy,  instead 
of  leaving  the  arbour,  walk  a  few  paces  out  of 
it,  look  carefully  round  him  in  every  direction, 
and  return  towards  her  with  great  stealth  and 
an  air  of  the  most  profound  mystery. 

The  old  lady  was  timorous — most  old  ladies 
are — and  her  first  impression  was  that  the 
bloated  lad  was  about  to  do  her  some  grievous 
bodily  harm,  with  the  view  of  possessing  him- 
self of  her  loose  coin.  She  would  have  cried 
tor  assistance,  but  age  and  infirmity  had  long 
ago  deprived  her  of  the  power  of  screaming  ; 
she,  therefore,  watched  his  motions  with  feelings 
of  intense  terror,  which  were  in  no  degree 
diminished  by  his  coming  close  up  to  her,  and 


shouting  in  her  ear  in  an  agitated,  and,  as  it 
seemed  to  her,  a  threatening  tone  : 

"  Missus  !  " 

Now  it  so  hap])ened  that  Mr.  Jingle  was 
walking  in  the  garden  close  to  the  arbour  at 
this  moment.  He  too  heard  the  shout  of 
"Missus,"'  and  stopped  to  hear  more.  There 
were  three  reasons  for  his  doing  so.  In  the 
first  i)lace,  he  was  idle  and  curious ;  secondly, 
he  was  by  no  means  scrupulous ;  thirdly,  and 
lastly,  he  was  concealed  from  view  by  some 
fiowering  shrubs.  So  there  he  stood,  and  there 
he  listened. 

"  Missus  !  "  shouted  the  fat  boy. 

"Well,  Joe,"  said  the  trembling  old  lady. 
'•  I'm  sure  I've  been  a  good  mistress  to  you, 
Joe.  You  have  invariably  been  treated  very 
kindly.  Vou  have  never  had  too  much  to  do; 
and  you  have  always  had  enough  to  eat." 

This  last  was  an  a|)peal  to  the  fat  boy's  most 
sensitive  feelings.  He  seemed  touched,  as  he 
replied  emphatically  : 

''  I  knows  I  has." 

"  Then  what  can  you  want  to  do  now  ?  "  said 
the  old  lady,  gaining  courage. 

'•  I  wants  to  make  your  flesh  creep,"  re])lied 
the  bo)'. 

This  soundeil  like  a  very  bloodthirsty  mode 
of  showing  one's  gratitude  ;  and  as  the  old  lady 
did  not  precisely  understand  the  process  by 
which  such  a  result  was  to  be  attained,  all  h>.r 
former  horrors  returned. 

"  What  do  you  think  I  see  in  this  very  arbour 
last  night?"  inquired  the  boy. 

"  Bless  us  !  What  ?"  exclaimed  the  old  lady, 
alarmed  at  the  solemn  manner  of  the  corpulent 
youth. 

"The  strange  gentleman — him  as  had  his  arm 
hurt — a  kissin'  and  huggin' " 

"  Who,  Joe?     None  of  the  servants,  I  hope." 

"  Worser  than  that,"  roared  the  fat  boy  in  the 
old  lady's  ear. 

"  Not  one  of  my  grand-da'aters  ?" 

"  Worser  than  that." 

"  Worse  than  fhat,  Joe  1 "  said  the  old  lady, 
who  had  thought  this  the  extreme  limit  of  human 
atrocity.  "  \\  ho  was  it,  Joe  ?  I  insist  upori 
knowing  " 

The  fat  boy  looked  cautiously  round,  and 
having  concluded  his  survey,  shouted  in  the  old 
lady's  ear  : 

"Miss  Rachael  I " 

"  What ! "  said  the  old  lady  in  a  shrill  tone. 
*'  Speak  louder." 

"  Miss  Rachael  I  "  roared  the  flit  boy. 

"My  da'ater?" 

The  train  of  nods  which  the  fat  boy  gave  by 
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way  of  assent  communicated  a  Itlanc-ina/ige  like 
motion  to  his  fat  cheeks. 

"  And  she  suffered  him  !  "  exclaimed  the  old 
lady. 

A  grin  stole  over  the  fat  boy's  features  as  he 
said  : 

"  I  see  her  a  kissin'  of  him  agin." 

If  Mr.  Jingle,  from  his  place  of  concealment, 
could  have  beheld  the  expression  which  the  old 
lady's  face  assumed  at  this  communication,  the 
probability  is  that  a  sudden  burst  of  laughter 
would  have  betrayed  his  close  vicinity  to  the 
summer-house.  He  listened  attentively.  Frag- 
ments of  angry  sentences  such  as,  "  Without  my 
permission  !  " — "  At  her  time  of  life  " — "Miser- 
able old  'ooman  like  me  " — "  Might  have  waited 
till  I  was  dead,"  and  so  forth,  reached  his  ears  ; 
and  then  he  heard  the  heels  of  the  fat  boy's 
boots  crunching  the  gi-avel,  as  he  retired  and 
left  the  old  lady  alone. 

It  was  a  remarkable  coincidence  perhaps,  but 
it  was  nevertheless  a  fact,  that  Mr.  Jingle,  within 
five  minutes  after  his  arrival  at  Manor  Farm  on 
the  preceding  night,  had  inwardly  resolved  to 
lay  siege  to  the  heart  of  the  spinster  aunt  without 
delay.  He  had  observation  enough  to  see  that 
his  off-hand  manner  was  by  no  means  disagree- 
able to  the  fair  object  of  his  attack  ;  and  he  had 
more  than  a  strong  suspicion  that  she  possessed 
that  most  desirable  of  all  requisites,  a  small  in- 
dependence. The  imperative  necessity  of  oust- 
ing his  rival  by  some  means  or  other,  flashed 
quickly  upon  him,  and  he  immediately  resolved 
to  adopt  certain  proceedings  tending  to  that  end 
and  object,  without  a  moment's  delay.  Fielding 
tells  us  that  man  is  fire,  and  woman  tow,  and 
the  Prince  of  Darkness  sets  a  light  to  'em.  Mr. 
Jingle  knew  that  young  men  to  spinster  aunts 
are  as  lighted  gas  to  gunpowder,  and  he  deter- 
mined to  essay  the  effect  of  an  explosion  without 
loss  of  time. 

Full  of  reflections  upon  this  important  de- 
cision, he  crept  from  his  place  of  concealment, 
and,  under  cover  of  the  shrubs  before  men- 
tioned, approached  the  house.  Fortune  seemed 
determined  to  favour  his  design.  Mr.  Tupman 
and  the  rest  of  the  gentlemen  left  the  garden  by 
the  side-gate  just  as  he  obtained  a  view  of  it ; 
and  the  young  ladies,  he  knew,  had  walked  out 
alone  soon  after  breakfast.     The  coast  was  clear. 

The  breakfast-parlour  door  was  partially  o])en. 
He  peeped  in.  The  spinster  aunt  was  knitting. 
He  coughed  ;  she  looked  up  and  smiled.  Hesi- 
tation formed  no  part  of  Mr.  Alfred  Jingle's 
character.  He  laid  his  finger  on  his  lips  mys- 
teriously, walked  in,  and  closed  the  door. 

"  Miss  Wardle,"  said  Mr.  Jingle,  with  affected 


earnestness,  "  forgive  intrusion — short  acquaint- 
ance— no  time  for  ceremony — all  discovered." 

"  Sir  I  "  said  the  spinster  aunt,  rather  asto- 
nished by  the  unexpected  apparition  and  some- 
what doubtful  of  Mr.  Jingle's  sanity. 

"  Hush  :"  said  Mr.  Jingle,  in  a  stage  whisper; 
— "  large  boy — dumplir,g  face — round  eyes — 
rascal  ! "  Here  he  shook  his  head  expressively, 
and  the  spinster  aunt  trembled  with  agitation. 

"  1  presume  you  allude  to  Joseph,  sir?"  saiil 
the  lady,  making  an  effort  to  appear  composed. 

•'  Yes,  ma'am — damn  that  Joe  : — treacherous 
dog,  Joe — told  the  old  lady — old  lady  furious — 
wild — raving — arbour — Tupman — kissing  and 
htigging — all  that  sort  of  thing — eh,  ma'am — 
eh  ?'" 

"  Mr.  Jingle,"  said  the  spinster  aunt,  "  if  you 
come  here,  sir,  to  insult  me " 

"  Not  at  all — by  no  means,"  replied  the  un- 
abashed Mr.  Jingle  ; — "  overheard  the  tale — 
came  to  warn  you  of  your  danger — tender  my 
services — prevent  the  hubbub.  Never  mind — 
think  it  an  insult — leave  the  room  ;"  and  he 
turned,  as  if  to  carry  the  threat  into  execution. 

"  What  s/iail  I  do  ?  "  said  the  poor  spinster, 
bursting  into  tears.  "  My  brother  will  be 
furious  ! " 

"  Of  course  he  will,"  said  Mr.  Jingle,  pausing 
— "  outrageous." 

"Oh,  Mr.  Jingle, what  can  I  say?"  exclaimed 
the  spinster  aunt,  in  another  flood  of  despair. 

"  Say  he  dreamt  it,"  replied  Mr.  Jingle,  coolly. 

A  ray  of  comfort  darted  across  the  mind  of 
the  spinster  aunt  at  this  suggestion.  Mr.  Jingle 
l)erceived  it,  and  followed  up  his  advantage. 

"Pooh,  pooh  I — nothing  more  easy — black- 
guard boy — lovely  woman — fat  boy  horsewhipped 
— you  believed — end  of  the  matter— all  com- 
fortable." 

Whether  the  probability  of  escaping  from  the 
consequences  of  this  ill-timed  discovery  was 
delightful  to  the  sjjinster's  feelings,  or  whether 
the  hearing  herself  described  as  a  "lovely  wo- 
man "  softened  the  asperity  of  her  grief,  we  know 
not.  She  blushed  slightly,  and  cast  a  grateful 
look  on  Mr.  Jingle. 

That  insinuating  gcnUeman  sighed  deeply, 
fixed  his  eyes  on  the  spinster  aunt's  face  for  a 
couple  of  minutes,  started  melodramatically, 
and  then  suddenly  withdrew  them. 

"  You  seem  unhappy,  Mr.  Jingle,"  said  the 
lady,  in  a  plaintive  voice.  "  May  I  show  my 
gratitude  for  your  kind  interference  by  inquiring 
into  the  cause,  with  a  view,  if  possible,  to  its 
removal  ? '' 

"  Ha ! "  exclaimed  Mr.  Jingle,  with  another 
start — "  removal !  remove  my  un happiness,  and 
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your  love  bestoweil  upon  a  man  who  is  insensible 
to  the  blessing — who  even  now  conteinj)lates  a 
design  upon  the  atTections  of  the  niece  of  the 
creature  who — but  no  ;  he  is  my  frienil :  I  will 
not  expose  his  vices.  Miss  Wardle — farewell !" 
At  the  conclusion  of  this  address,  the  most 
consecutive  he  was  ever  known  to  utter,  Mr. 
Jingle  applied  to  his  eyes  the  renmant  of  a 
handkerchief  before  noticed,  and  turned  towards 
the  door. 

"Stay,  Mr.  Jingle!"  said  the  spinster  aunt 
emphatically.  "  You  have  made  an  allusion  to 
Mr.  Tupman — explain  it.' 

"Never!"  exclainicil  Jingle,  with  a  profes- 
sional (i.e.  theatrical)  air.  "Never!"  and,  by 
way  of  showing  that  he  had  no  desire  to  be 
(juestioned  further,  he  drew  a  chair  close  to  that 
of  the  spinster  aunt  and  sat  doAvn. 

"Mr.  Jingle,"  said  the  aunt,  "I  entreat — I 
implore  you,  if  there  is  any  dreadful  mystery 
connected  with  Mr.  Tupman,  reveal  it." 

"  Can  I,"  said  Mr.  Jingle,  fixing  his  eyes  on 
the  aunt's  face — "  can  I  see — lovely  creature — 
.sacrificed  at  the  shrine — heartless  avarice  ?  " 
He  appeared  to  be  struggling  with  various  con- 
flicting emotions  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then 
said  in  a  low  deep  voice — 

"  Tupman  only  wants  your  money." 

"The  \\Tetch!'"  exclaimed  the  spinster,  with 
energetic  indignation.  (Mr.  Jingle's  doubts 
were  resolved.     She  //(7^  money.) 

"  More  than  that,"  said  Jingle  —  "  loves 
another." 

"  Another  ! "  ejaculated  the  spinster.  "Who?" 

"Short  girl — black  eyes — niece  Emily." 

There  was  a  pause. 

Now,  if  there  were  one  individual  in  the 
whole  world  of  whom  the  spinster  aunt  enter- 
tained a  mortal  and  deeply-rooted  jealousy,  it 
v/as  this  identical  niece.  The  colour  rushed 
over  her  face  and  neck,  and  she  tossed  her 
head  in  silence  with  an  air  of  ineftable  contempt. 
At  last,  biting  her  thin  lips,  and  bridling  up,  she 
said — 

"  It  can't  be.     I  won't  believe  it." 

"  Watch  'em,''  said  Jingle. 

"  I  will,"  said  the  aunt.  , 

"Watch  his  looks." 

"  1  will." 

"  His  whispers." 

••  I  will." 

"  He'll  sit  next  her  at  table." 

"Let  him." 

"He'll  flatter  her." 

"  Let  him." 

"  He'll  pay  her  every  possible  attention." 

"  Let  him." 


"  And  he'll  cut  you." 

"Cut  ///<•.'"  screamed  the  spinster  aunt.  'Jfe 
cut  VIC ;  7i'i// \\Q  !"  and  she  trembleil  with  rage 
and  (lisaji])ointment. 

"You  will  convince  yourself?"  said  Jingle. 

"  I  will." 

"  You'll  show  your  spirit?" 

"  I  will." 

"You'll  not  have  him  afterwards?"' 

"  Never." 

"You'll  take  somebody  else?" 

"  Yes." 

"  You  shall." 

Mr.  Jingle  fell  on  his  knees,  remained  there- 
upon for  five  minutes  thereafter  :  and  rose  the 
accepted  lover  of  the  spinster  aunt :  condition- 
ally upon  Tupman's  perjury  being  made  clear 
and  manifest. 

The  burden  of  proof  lay  with  Mr.  Alfred 
Jingle ;  and  he  produced  his  evidence  that  very 
day  at  dinner.  The  spinster  aunt  could  hardly 
believe  her  eyes.  Mr.  Tracy  Tupman  was  esta- 
blished at  Emily's  side,  ogling,  whispering,  and 
smiling,  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Snodgrass.  Not 
a  word,  not  a  look,  not  a  glance  did  he  bestow 
upon  his  heart's  pride  of  the  evening  before. 

"  Damn  that  boy  !  "  thought  old  Mr.  Wardle 
to  himself. — He  had  heard  the  story  from  his 
mother. — "  Damn  that  boy !  He  must  have 
been  asleep.     It's  all  imagination." 

"Traitor  !"  thought  the  spinster  aunt.  "Dear 
Mr.  Jingle  was  not  deceiving  me.     Ugh  !  how  I. 
hate  the  wretch  !  " 

The  following  conversation  may  serve  to  ex- 
plain to  our  readers  this  apparently  unaccount- 
able alteration  of  deportment  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Tracy  Tupman. 

The  time  was  evening ;  the  scene  the  garden. 
There  were  two  figures  walking  in  a  side-path  ; 
one  was  rather  short  and  stout ;  the  other  rather 
tall  and  slim.  They  were  Mr.  Tupman  and 
Mr.  Jingle.  The  stout  figure  commenced  the 
dialogue. 

"  How  did  I  do  it  ?  "  he  inquired. 

"  Splendid — capital — couldn't  act  better  my- 
self— you  must  repeat  the  ])art  to-morrow — every 
evening,  till  further  notice. ' 

"  Does  Rachael  still  wish  it  ?" 

"  Of  course — she  don't  like  it — but  must  be 
done — avert  suspicion — afraid  of  her  brother — 
says  there's  no  hcl])  for  it — only  a  few  days 
more — when  oKl  folks  blinded — crown  your 
happiness." 

*'  Any  message  ?  " 

"  Love — best  love — kindest  regards — unalter- 
able aftection.     Can  I  say  anything  for  you?' 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  replied  the  unsuspicious 
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Mr.  Tupman,  fervently  grasping  his  "  friend's  " 
hand — "  carry  my  best  love — say  how  hard  I 
find  it  to  dissemble — say  anything  that's  kind  : 
but  add  how  sensible  I  am  of  the  necessity  of 
the  suggestion  she  made  to  me,  through  you, 
this  morning.  Say  I  applaud  her  wisdom  and 
admire  her  discretion." 

"  I  will.     Anything  more?" 

"  Nothing ;  only  add  how  ardently  I  long  for 
the  time  when  I  may  call  her  mine,  and  all 
dissimulation  may  be  unnecessary." 

"  Certainly,  certainly.     Anything  more  ?  " 

•'  Oh,  my  friend  ! "  said  poor  Mr.  Tupman, 
again  grasping  the  hand  of  his  companion, 
"  receive  my  warmest  thanks  for  your  disin- 
terested kindness ;  and  forgive  me  if  I  have 
ever,  even  in  thought,  done  you  the  injustice  of 
supposing  that  you  could  stand  in  my  way.  My 
dear  friend,  can  I  ever  repay  you  ?  " 

"  Don't  talk  of  it,"  replied  Mr.  Jingle.  He 
stopped  short,  as  if  suddenly  recollecting  some- 
thing, and  said,  "  By-the-bye — can't  spare  ten 
pounds,  can  you  ? — very  particular  purpose — 
pay  you  in  three  days." 

"  I  dare  say  I  can,"  replied  Mr.  Tupman,  in 
the  fulness  of  his  heart.    "  Three  days,  you  say  ?" 

"  Only  three  days — all  over  then — no  more 
difficulties." 

Mr.  Tupman  counted  the  money  into  his 
companion's  hand,  and  he  dropped  it  piece  by 
piece  into  his  pocket,  as  they  walked  towards 
the  house. 

"  Be  careful,"  said  Mr.  Jingle — "  not  a  look." 

"  Not  a  wink,"  said  Mr.  Tupman. 

"  Not  a  syllable." 

"  Not  a  whisper." 

"  All  your  attentions  to  the  niece — rather  rude 
than  otherwise  to  the  aunt — only  way  of  deceiv- 
ing the  old  ones." 

"  I'll  take  care,"  said  Mr.  Tupman,  aloud. 

"And  /'ll  take  care,"  said  Mr.  Jingle  inter- 
nally ;  and  they  entered  the  house. 

The  scene  of  that  afternoon  was  repeated  that 
evening,  and  on  the  three  afternoons  and  even- 
ings next  ensuing.  On  the  fourth,  the  host 
was  in  high  spirits,  for  he  had  satisfied  himself 
that  there  was  no  ground  for  the  charge  against 
Mr.  Tupman.  So  was  Mr.  Tupman,  for  Mr. 
Jingle  had  told  him  that  his  aftair  would  soon 
be  brought  to  a  crisis.  So  was  Mr.  Pickwick, 
for  he  was  seldom  otherwise.  So  was  not  Mr. 
Snoclgrass,  for  he  had  grown  jealous  of  Mr. 
Tupman.  So  w-as  the  old  lady,  for  she  had  been 
winning  at  whist.  So  were  Mr.  Jingle  and  Miss 
Wardle,  for  reasons  of  sufficient  importance  in 
this  eventful  history  to  be  narrated  in  another 
chapter. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

A   DISCOVERY   AND   A   CHASE. 

HE  supper  was  ready  laid,  the  chairs 
were  drawn  round  the  table,  bottles, 
jugs,  and  glasses  were  arranged  upon 
the  sideboard,  and  everything  be- 
tokened the  approach  of  the  most 
(  onvivial  period  in  the  whole  four-and- 
twenty  hours. 

"Wheres  Rachael?"  said  Mr.  Wardle. 

"Ay,  and  Jingle?"  added  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Dear  me,"  said  the  host,  "  I  wonder  I 
haven't  missed  him  before.  Why,  I  don't  think 
I've  heard  his  voice  for  two  hours  at  least. 
Emily,  my  dear,  ring  the  bell." 

The  bell  was  rung,  and  the  fat  boy  appeared. 

"Where's  Miss  Rachael  ?"     He  couldn't  say. 

"Where's  Mr.  Jingle,  then?"  He  didn't 
know. 

Everj^body  looked  surprised.  It  was  late — 
past  eleven  o'clock.  Mr.  Tupman  laughed  in 
his  sleeve.  They  were  loitering  somewhere, 
talking  about  Jiini.  Ha,  ha !  capital  notion 
that — funny. 

"  Never  mind,"  said  "Wardle,  after  a  short 
pause,  "  they'll  turn  up  presently,  I  dare  say.  I 
never  wait  supper  for  an)body." 

"Excellent  rule,  that,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick, 
"  admirable." 

"  Pray  sit  do^^^l,"  said  the  host. 

"  Certainly,"  said  Mr  Pickwick  :  and  down 
they  sat. 

There  was  a  gigantic  round  of  cold  beef  on 
the  table,  and  Mr.  Pickwick  was  supplied  with 
a  plentiful  j^ortion  of  it.  He  had  raised  his 
fork  to  his  lips,  and  was  on  the  ver}-  point  of 
opening  his  mouth  for  the  reception  of  a  piece 
of  beef,  when  the  hum  of  man}-  voices  suddenly 
arose  in  the  kitchen.  He  paused,  and  laid 
down  his  fork.  Mr.  Wardle  paused  too,  and 
insensibly  released  his  hold  of  the  carving-knife, 
which  remained  inserted  in  the  beef.  He  looked 
at  Mr.  Pickwick.  Mr.  Pickwick  looked  at 
him. 

Heavy  footsteps  were  heard  in  the  passage  ; 
the  parlour  door  was  suddenly  burst  open  ;  and 
the  man  who  had  cleaned  Mr.  Pickwick's  boots 
on  his  first  arrival,  rushed  into  the  room,  fol- 
lowed by  the  fat  boy  and  all  the  domestics. 

"What  the  devil's  the  meaning  of  this?"  ex- 
claimed the  host. 

"  The  kitchen  chimney  ain't  afire,  is  it,  Emma?" 
inquired  the  old  lady. 

"  Lor,  grandma  !  No,"  screamed  both  the 
young  ladies. 
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"What's  the  matter?"  roared  the  master  of 
the  house. 

The  man  gasped  for  breath,  and  faintly 
ejaculated — 

''They  ha'  gone,  mas'r  1 — gone  right  clean 
off,  sir  I"  (At  this  juncture,  Mr.  Tupman  was 
observed  to  lay  down  his  knife  and  fork,  and  to 
turn  very  pale.) 

"  Who's  gone  ?"  said  Mr.  Wardle.  fiercely. 

"  Mus'r  Jingle  and  Miss  Rachael,  in  a  po'chay, 
from  Blue  Lion,  Mugglcton.  I  was  there  ;  but 
I  couldn't  stop  'em  ;  so  I  nm  off  to  tell  'ee." 

*•  I  paid  his  expenses  !"  saiil  Mr.  Tupman, 
jumping  up  frantiailly.  "  He's  got  ten  poumls 
of  mine  ! — stop  him  I — he's  swindled  me  I — I 
won't  bear  it  I — I'll  have  justice,  I'ickwick  ! — I 
won't  stand  it  !"  and  with  sundry  incoherent 
exclamations  of  the  like  nature,  the  unhappy 
gentleman  spun  round  and  round  the  apartment 
in  a  transport  of  frenzy. 

"Lord  preserve  us!"  ejaculated  Mr.  Pick- 
wick, eyeing  the  extraordinary  gestures  of  his 
friend  with  terrified  surprise.  ''  He's  gone  mad  ! 
What  shall  we  do?" 

"  Do  !"  said  the  stout  okl  host,  who  regarded 
only  the  last  words  of  the  sentence.  '*  Put  the 
horse  in  the  gig  !  Ill  get  a  chaise  at  the  Lion, 
and  follow  'em  instantly.  Where" — he  exclaimed, 
as  the  man  ran  out  to  execute  the  commission 
— "where's  that  villain,  Joe?" 

"  Here  I  am  ;  but  I  han't  a  willin,"  replied  a 
voice.     It  was  the  fat  boy's. 

"  Let  me  get  at  him,  Pickwick  I"  cried  Wardle, 
as  he  Rishcd  at  the  ill  starred  youih.  "  He  was 
bribed  by  that  scoundrel,  Jingle,  to  jnit  me  on 
a  wrong  scent,  by  telling  a  cock-and-a-bull  story 
of  my  sister  and  your  friend  Tupman  !"  (Here 
Mr.  Tupman  sunk  into  a  chair.)  "  Let  me  get 
at  him  !" 

"Don't  let  him!"  screamed  all  the  women, 
above  whose  exclamations  the  blubbering  of  the 
fat  boy  was  distinctly  audible. 

"  I  won't  be  held  !"  cried  the  old  man.  "  Mr. 
Winkle,  take  your  hands  off!  Mr.  Pickwick, 
let  me  go,  sir  !" 

It  was  a  beautiful  sight,  in  that  moment  of 
turmoil  and  confusion,  to  behold  the  placid  and 
philosophical  expression  of  Mr.  Pickwick's  face, 
albeit  somewhat  flushed  with  exertion,  as  he 
stood  with  his  arms  firmly  clasped  round  the 
extensive  waist  of  their  corpulent  host,  thus 
restraining  the  impetuosity  of  his  passion,  while 
the  fat  boy  was  scratched,  and  pulled,  and 
pushed  from  the  room  by  all  the  females  con- 
gregated therein.  He  had  no  sooner  released 
his  hold,  than  the  man  entered  to  announce 
that  the  gig  was  ready. 


■•  iJou't  let  him  go  alone!"  screamed  the 
females.     "  He'll  kill  someboily  !" 

••  I'll  go  wiih  him,"  saiil  .Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  You're  a  gooil  fellow,  Pickwick,"  said  the 
host,  grasping  his  hand.  "  Emma,  give  Mr. 
Pickwick  a  shawl  to  tie  round  his  neck — make 
haste.  Look  after  your  grandmother,  girls  ;  she 
has  fainted  away.     Now  then,  are  you  ready?" 

Mr.  Pickwicks  mouth  ami  chin  having  been 
hastily  envelopetl  in  a  large  shawl  :  his  hat 
having  been  i)ut  on  his  head,  and  his  great-coat 
thrown  over  his  arm,  he  replied  in  the  atfirmative. 

They  jumpeil  into  the  gig.  "(live  her  her 
head,  Tom,"  cried  the  host  ;  and  away  they 
went,  down  the  narrow  lanes  :  jolting  in  and 
out  of  the  cart-ruts,  and  bumping  up  against  the 
hedges  on  either  side,  as  if  they  would  go  to 
pieces  eveiy  moment. 

"  How  much  arc  they  ahead  ?"  shouted 
Wardle,  as  they  drove  up  to  the  door  of  the 
Blue  Lion,  round  which  a  little  crowd  had  col- 
lected, late  as  it  was. 

"  Not  above  three-quarters  of  an  hour,"  was 
everybody's  reply. 

"  Chaise  and  four  directly  ! — out  with  'em. 
Put  up  the  gig  afterwards." 

"Now,  boys!"  cried  the  landlord — "chaise 
and  four  out — make  haste — look  alive  there  !" 

Away  ran  the  hostlers  and  the  boys.  The 
lanterns  glimmered  as  the  men  ran  to  and  fro  ; 
the  horses'  hoofs  clattered  on  the  uneven  paving 
of  the  yard  ;  the  chaise  rumbled  as  it  was  dra.wn 
out  of  the  coach-house ;  and  all  was  noise  and 
bustle. 

"  Now  then  ! — is  that  chaise  coming  out  to- 
night?" cried  Wardle. 

"  Coming  down  the  yard  now.  sir."  replied 
the  hostler. 

Out  came  the  chaise — in  went  the  horses — 
on  sprung  the  boys — in  got  the  travellers. 

"Mind — the  seven-mile  stage  in  less  than 
half  an  hour  !"  shouted  Wardle. 

"Off  with  you!" 

The  boys  ai)i)lied  whi|)  and  spur,  the  waiters 
shouted,  the  hostlers  cheered,  and  away  they 
went,  fast  and  furiously, 

"  Pretty  situation,"  thought  Mr.  Pickwick, 
when  he  had  had  a  moment's  time  for  reflection. 
"  Pretty  situation  for  the  General  Chairman  of  the 
Pickwick  Club.  Damp  chaise — strange  horses 
— fifteen  miles  an  hour — and  twelve  o'clock  at 
night!" 

For  the  first  three  or  four  miles,  not  a  word 
was  spoken  by  either  of  the  gentlemen,  each 
being  too  much  immersed  in  his  own  reflections 
to  addres?;  any  observations  to  his  companion. 
When  they  had  gone  over  that  much  ground. 
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however,  and  the  horses  getting  thoroughly 
warmed  began  to  do  their  work  in  really  good 
style,  Mr.  Pickwick  became  too  much  exhilarated 
with  the  rajjidity  of  the  motion,  to  remain  any 
longer  perfectly  mute. 

"We're  sure  to  catch  them,  I  think,"  said  he. 

"  Hope  so,"  replied  his  companion. 

"  Fine  night,'"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  looking  up 
at  the  moon,  which  was  shining  brigl  tly. 

"  So  much  the  worse,"  returned  Wardle ;  "  for 
they'll  have  had  all  the  advantage  of  the 
moonlight  to  get  the  start  of  us,  and   we  shall 


lose  it.  It  v.ill  have  gone  down  in  another 
hour." 

"  It  will  be  rather  unpleasant  going  at  this  rate 
in  the  dark,  won't  it?"  inquired  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  I  dare  say  it  will,"  replied  his  friend  drily. 

Mr.  Pickwick's  temporary  excitement  began 
to  sober  down  a  little,  as  he  rellectcd  upon  the 
inconveniences  and  dangers  of  the  expedition  in 
which  he  had  so  thoughtlessly  embarked.  He 
was  roused  by  a  loud  shouting  of  the  postboy 
on  the  leader. 

"  Yc — yo — yo — yo — yoe,"  went  the  first  bo}-. 


"  Yo — yo — yo — yoe  !  "  went  the  second. 

"  Yo — yo — yo — yoe  I  "  chimed  in  old  Wardle 
himself,  most  lustily,  with  his  head  and  half  his 
body  out  of  die  coach  window. 

"  Yo — yo — yo — yoe  1 "  shouted  Mr.  Pickwick, 
taking  up  the  burden  of  the  cry,  though  he  had 
not  the  slightest  notion  of  its  meaning  or  object. 
And  amidst  the  yo — yoing  of  the  whole  four, 
the  chaise  stopped. 

"What's  the  matter?'  inquired  Mr.  Pick- 
wick. 

"  There's  a  gate  hire,''  replied  old  Wardle. 
"  We  shall  hear  something  of  the  fugitives." 


After  a  lapse  of  five  minutes,  consumed  \n 
incessant  knocking  and  shouting,  an  old  man  in 
his  shirt  and  trousers  emerged  from  the  turnpike- 
house,  and  opened  the  gate. 

*'  How  long  is  it  since  a  post-chaise  went 
through  here?"'  inquired  Mr.  W.mile. 

"  How  long  ?" 

•'  Ah  : "' 

'•  Why,  I  tlon't  rightly  know.  It  wom't  along 
time  ago,  nor  it  worn't  a  short  time  ago — ^just 
between  the  two  perhaps."' 

'•  Has  any  chaise  been  by  at  all  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes,  there's  been  a  chay  by." 
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*'  How  long  ago,  my  friend,"  interposed  Mr. 
Pickwick,  "  an  hour  ?  " 

"•  Ah,  I  dare  say  it  might  be,"  repHcd  the  man. 

"Or  two  hours?"  intjuired  the  postboy  on 
the  wheeler. 

'•  Well,  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  it  was,"  returned 
the  old  man  iloubtlully. 

"  Drive  on,  boys,"  cried  the  testy  old  gentle- 
man :  "  don't  waste  any  more  time  with  that  old 
idiot." 

"  Idiot !  "  cxclaimeil  the  old  man  with  a  grin, 
as  he  stood  in  the  miildle  of  the  roail  with  the 
gate  half  closed,  watching  the  chaise  which 
rapidly  diminished  in  the  increasing  distance. 
"  No — not  much  o'  that  cither  ;  you've  lost  ten 
minutes  here,  antl  gone  away  as  wise  as  you 
came  arterall.  If  every  man  on  the  line  as  has 
a  guinea  give  him  cams  it  half  as  well,  you  won't 
catch  t'other  chay  this  side  Micli'lmas,  old  short 
and  fat"  And  with  another  prolonged  grin,  the 
old  man  closed  the  gate,  re-entered  his  house, 
and  bolted  the  door  after  him. 

Meanwhile  the  chaise  proceeded,  without  any 
slackening  of  pace,  towards  the  conclusion  of 
the  stage.  The  moon,  as  Wardle  had  foretold, 
was  rapitlly  on  the  wane ;  large  tiers  of  dark 
heavy  clouds,  which  had  been  gradually  over- 
spreading the  sky  for  some  time  past,  now 
foniied  one  black  mass  overhead ;  and  large 
drops  of  rain,  which  pattered  every  now  and 
then  against  the  windows  of  the  chaise,  seemed 
to  warn  the  travellers  of  the  rapid  approach 
of  a  storniy  night.  The  wind,  too,  which  was 
directly  against  them,  swept  in  furious  gusts 
down  the  narrow  road,  and  howled  dismally 
through  the  trees  which  skirted  the  pathway. 
Mr.  Pickwick  drew  his  coat  closer  about  him, 
coiled  himself  more  snugly  up  into  the  corner  of 
the  chaise,  and  fell  into  a  sound  sleep,  from 
which  he  was  only  awakened  by  the  stopping  of 
the  vehicle,  the  sound  of  the  hostler's  bell,  and 
a  loud  cry  of  "  Horses  on  directly  !  " 

But  here  another  delay  occurred.  The  boys 
were  sleeping  with  such  mysterious  soundness, 
that  it  took  five  minutes  apiece  to  wake  them. 
The  hostler  had  somehow  or  other  mislaid  the 
key  of  the  stable,  and  even  when  that  was  found 
two  sleepy  helpers  ])ut  the  wrong  harness  on  the 
wrong  horses,  and  the  whole  process  of  harness- 
ing had  to  be  gone  through  afresh.  Had  Mr. 
Pickwick  been  alone,  these  multiplied  obstacles 
would  have  completely  put  an  end  to  the  pursuit 
at  once,  but  old  Wardle  was  not  to  be  so  easily 
daunted ;  and  he  laid  about  him  with  .such 
hearty  good-will,  cuffing  this  man,  and  pushing 
that ;  strapping  a  buckle  here,  and  taking  in  a 
-link  there,  that  the  chaise  was  ready  in  a  much 


shorter  time  than  could  reasonably  have  been 
expected  under  so  many  difficulties. 

They  resumed  their  journey  ;  and  certainly 
tlie  i)rosi>ect  before  them  was  by  no  means 
encouraging.  The  stage  was  fifteen  miles  long, 
the  night  was  dark,  the  wind  high,  and  the 
rain  pouring  in  torrents.  It  was  impossible 
to  make  any  great  way  against  such  obstacles 
nnited  :  it  was  hard  upon  one  o'clock  already; 
and  nearly  two  hours  were  consumed  in  getting 
to  the  end  of  the  stage.  Here,  however,  an 
object  presented  itself,  which  rekindled  their 
hopes,  and  reanimated  their  droo])ing  spirits. 

"  When  did  this  chaise  come  in  ?  "  cried  old 
^^'ardle,  leaping  out  of  his  own  vehicle,  and 
pointing  to  one  covered  with  wet  mud,  which 
was  standing  in  the  yard. 

"  Not  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago,  sir,"  re- 
l)lied  the  hostler,  to  whom  the  question  was  ad- 
dressed. 

"  Lady  and  gentleman  ? "  inquired  Wardle, 
almost  breathless  with  impatience. 

"  Yes,  sir. " 

"Tall  gentleman — dress  coat — long  legs — 
thin  body  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Elderly  ladv — thin  face — rather  skinny — 
eh  ?  " 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  By  heavens  it's  the  couple,  Pickwick  I "  ex- 
claimed the  old  gentleman. 

"Would  have  been  here  before,"  said  the 
hostler,  "  but  they  broke  a  trace." 

"  It  is  ! "  saiil  Wardle,  "  it  is,  by  Jove  !  Chaise 
and  four  instantly !  Wc  shall  catch  them  yet, 
before  they  reach  the  next  stage.  A  guinea 
apiece,  boys — be  alive  there — bustle  about — 
there's  good  fellows." 

And  with  such  admonitions  as  these,  the  old 
gentleman  ran  up  and  down  the  yard,  and 
bustled  to  and  fro,  in  a  state  of  excitement 
which  communicated  itself  to  Mr.  Pickwick  also; 
and  under  the  influence  of  which  that  gentleman 
got  himself  into  complicated  entanglements  with 
liarness,  and  mixed"  uj)  with  horses  and  wheels 
of  <:haises,  in  the  most  surprising  manner,  finnly 
believing  that  by  so  tloing,  he  was  materially 
forwartling  the  preparations  for  their  resuming 
their  journey. 

"  Jinnp  in — jump  in!"  cried  old  Wardle, 
climbing  into  the  chaise,  ])ulling  up  the  stejxs, 
and  slamming  the  door  after  him.  "  Come 
along  !  Make  haste  !  "  Arpi  before  Mr.  Pick- 
wick knew  precisely  what  he  was  about,  he  felt 
himself  forced  in  at  the  other  door,  by  one  pull 
from  the  old  gentleman,  and  one  push  from  the 
hostler ;  and  off  they  were  again. 
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"  Ah  I  we  are  moving  now,"  said  the  old 
gentleman,  i^xultingly.  They  were  indeed,  as 
was  sultkicntly  testified  to  Mr.  Pickwick  by  his 
constant  ccjUisions  either  with  the  hard  wood- 
work of  the  chaise,   or  the  body  of  his  com- 


panion. 
■'  Hold 


up 


!"  said  the  stout  old  Mr.  Wardle, 


as  Mr.  Pickwick  dived  head   foremost  into  his 
capacious  waistcoat. 

"  I  never  did  feel  such  a  jolting  in  my  life," 
said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Never  mind,"  replied  his  companion,  "  it'll 
soon  be  over.     Steady,  steady." 

Mr.  Pickwick  planted  himself  into  his  own 
corner  as  firmly  as  he  could  ;  and  on  whirled 
the  chaise  faster  than  ever. 

They  had  travelled  in  this  way  about  three 
miles,  when  Mr.  Wardle,  who  had  been  looking 
out  of  the  window  for  two  or  three  minutes, 
suddenly  drew  in  his  face,  covered  with 
splashes,  and  exclaimed,  in  breathless  eager- 
ness— 

"  Here  they  are  ! " 

Mr.  Pickwick  thrust  his  head  out  of  his 
window.  Ves  ;  there  was  a  chaise  and  four  a 
short  distance  before  them,  dashing  along  at  full 
gallop. 

"  Go  on,  go  on,"  almost  shrieked  the  old 
gentleman.  "Two  guineas  apiece,  boys — don't 
let  'em  gain  on  us — keep  it  up — keep  it  up." 

The  horses  in  the  first  chaise  started  on  at 
their  utmost  speed  ;  and  those  in  Mr.  Wardle's 
galloped  furiously  behind  them. 

"  1  see  his  head,"  exclaimed  the  choleric  old 
man.     ''  Damme,  I  see  his  head." 

'•  So  do  I,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  "  that's  he." 
Mr.  Pickwick  was  not  mistaken.  The  coun- 
tenance of  Mr.  Jingle,  completely  coated  with 
the  mud  thrown  up  by  the  wheels,  was  plainly 
discernible  at  the  window  of  his  chaise  ;  and  the 
motion  of  his  arm,  which  he  was  waving  violently 
towards  the  postillions,  denoted  that  he  was  en- 
couraging them  to  increased  exertion. 

The  interest  was  intense.  Fields,  trees,  and 
hedges  seemed  to  rush  past  llicmwith  the  velocity 
of  a  whirlwind,  so  rapid  was  the  pace  at  which 
they  tore  along.  They  were  close  by  the  side 
of  the  first  chaise.  Jingle's  voice  could  be 
plainly  heard,  even  above  the  din  of  the  wheels, 
urging  on  the  boys.  Old  Mr.  Wardle  foamed 
with  rage  and  excitement.  He  roared  out 
scoundrels  and  villains  by  the  dozen,  clenched 
his  fist,  and  shool^it  expressively  at  the  object 
of.  his  indignation  ;  but  Mr.  Jingle  only  answered 
with  a  contemptuous  smile,  and  replied  to  his 
menace  by  a  shout  of  triumph,  as  his  horses, 
answering  the  increased  application  of  whip  and 


spur,  broke    into  a  faster  gallop,   and  left   the 
pursuers  behind. 

Mr.  Pickwick  had  just  drawn  in  his  head,  and 
Mr.  Wardle,  exhausted  with  shouting,  had  done 
the  same,  when  a  tremendous  jolt  threw  them 
forward  against  the  front  of  the  vehicle.  There 
was  a  sudden  bump — a  loud  crash — away  rolled 
a  wheel,  and  over  went  the  chaise. 

After  a  very  few  seconds  of  bewilderment  and 
confusion,  in  which  nothing  but  the  plunging  of 
horses  and  breaking  of  glass  could  be  made  out, 
Mr.  Pickwick  felt  himself  violently  pulled  out 
from  among  the  ruins  of  the  chaise ;  and  as 
soon  as  he  had  gained  his  feet,  extricated  his 
head  from  the  skirts  of  his  great-coat  which  mate- 
rially impeded  the  usefulness  of  his  spectacles, 
the  full  disaster  of  the  case  met  his  view. 

Old  Mr.  Wardle,  without  a  hat,  and  his 
clothes  torn  in  several  places,  stood  by  his  side, 
and  the  fragments  of  the  chaise  lay  scattered  at 
their  feet.  The  postboys,  who  had  succeeded 
in  cutting  the  traces,  were  standing,  disfigured 
with  mud,  and  disordered  by  hard  riding,  by  the 
horses'  heads.  About  a  hundred  yards  in  advance 
was  the  other  chaise,  which  had  pulled  up  on 
hearing  the  crash.  The  postillions,  each  with  a 
broad  grin  convulsing  his  countenance,  were 
viewing  the  adverse  party  from  their  saddles, 
and  Mr.  Jingle  was  contemplating  the  wreck 
from  the  coach-window,  wnth  evident  satisfac- 
tion. The  day  was  just  breaking,  and  the  whole 
scene  was  rendered  perfectly  visible  by  the  grey 
light  of  the  morning. 

"  Hallo  I"  shouted  the  shameless  Jingle,  "any- 
body damaged  ? — elderly  gentlemen — no  light 
weights — dangerous  work — ver>'." 
"  You're  a  rascal !"  roared  Wardle. 
''  Ha  !  ha  !"  replied  Jingle  ;  and  then  he  added, 
with  a  knowing  wink,  and  a  jerk  of  the  thumb 
towards  the  interior  of  the  chaise — "  I  say — 
she's  very  well — desires  her  compliments — begs 
you  won't  trouble  yourself — love  to  Ttippy — 
won't  you  get  up  behind  ? — drive  on,  boys." 

The  postillions  resumed  their  proper  attitudes, 
and  away  rattled  the  chaise,  Mr.  Jingle  flutter- 
ing in  derision  a  white  handkerchief  from  the 
coach  window. 

Nothing  in  the  whole  adventure,  not  even  the 
upset,  had  disturbed  the  calm  and  equable  cur- 
rent of  Mr.  Pickwicks  temper.  The  villainy, 
however,  which  could  first  borrow  money  of  his 
faithful  follower,  and  then  abbreviate  his  name 
to  "Tuppy,"  was  more  than  he  could  patiently 
bear.  He  drew  his  breath  hard,  and  coloured 
up  to  the  very  tips  of  his  spectacles,  as  he  said, 
slowly  and  eni])hatica.lly — 

"  If  ever  1  meet  that  man  again,  Pll — —  " 
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**  Yes,  yes,"  interrupted  ^WariUe,  *'  that's  all 
very  well :  but  while  we  stand  talking  here, 
they'll  get  their  licence,  and  be  married  in 
London." 

Mr.  Pickwick  paused,  bottled  up  his  venge- 
ance, and  corked  it  down. 

"How  far  is  it  to  the  next  stage?"  inquired 
Mr.  Wardle  of  one  of  the  boys. 

"Six  mile,  an't  it,  'J'om?" 

"  Rayther  better." 

"  Rayther  better  nor  six  mile,  sir." 

"  Can't  be  helped,"  said  Wardle,  '•  we  must 
walk  it,  Pickwick." 

"  No  help  for  it,"  rei)lied  that  truly  great  man. 

So,  sending  forward  one  of  the  boys  on 
horseback  to  procure  a  fresh  chaise  and  horses, 
and  leaving  the  other  behinil  to  take  care  of  the 
broken  one,  Mr.  Pickwick  and  Mr.  Wardle  set 
manfully  forward  on  the  walk,  first  tying  their 
shawls  round  their  necks,  and  slouching  down 
their  hats  to  escape  as  much  as  possible  from 
the  deluge  of  rain,  which,  after  a  slight  cessa- 
tion, had  again  begun  to  pour  heavily  down. 


CILVPTER  X. 

CLEARING  IP  ALL   DOfBTS   (IF  AXV  EXISTED)  OF  THE 
I)ISINTERKSTED.NE.SS   OK   MR.    JIXGLE'S   CHARACTER. 

'  /   iJ^HERE   are    in    London  several  old 
-^  ■         inns,  once  the  head-quarters  of  cele- 
brated  coaches   in    the    days  when 
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-^  coaches  performed  their  journeys  in 
a  graver  and  more  solemn  manner 
than  they  do  in  these  times  ;  but  which 
have  now  degenerated  into  little  more 
than  the  abiding  and  booking  jjlaces  of 
country  waggons.  The  reader  would  look  in 
vain  for  many  of  these  ancient  hostelries,  among 
the  Golden  Crosses  and  Bull  and  Mouths,  which 
rear  their  stately  fronts  in  the  improved  streets 
of  London.  If  he  would  light  upon  any  of 
these  old  places,  he  must  direct  his  steps  to  the 
obscure  quarters  of  the  town  ;  and  there  in  some 
secluded  nooks  he  will  find  several,  still  standing 
with  a  kind  of  gloomy  sturdiness,  amidst  the 
modern  innovations  which  surround  them. 

In  the  Borough  especially  there  still  remain 
some  half-dozen  old  inns,  which  have  preserved 
their  external  features  unchanged,  and  which 
have  escaped  alike  the  rage  for  public  improve- 
ment, and  the  encroachments  of  private  specula- 
tion, (rieat,  rambling,  queer,  old  places  they 
are,  with  galleries,  and  passages,  and  staircases, 
wide  enough,  and  antiquated  enough,  to  furnish 


materials  for  a  hundred  ghost  stories,  supposing 
we  should  ever  be  reduced  to  the  lamentable 
necessity  of  inventing  any,  and  that  the  world 
should  exist  long  enough  to  exhaust  the  innu- 
merable veracious  legends  connected  with  old 
London  Bridge,  and  its  adjacent  neighbourhood 
on  the  Surrey  siile. 

It  was  in  the  yard  of  one  of  these  inns — of  no 
less  cclebrateil  a  one  than  the  \Vhile  Hart — that 
a  man  was  busily  employed  in  brushing  the  dirt 
off  a  pair  of  boots,  early  on  the  morning  succeed- 
ing the  events  narrated  in  the  last  chapter.  He 
was  habited  in  a  coarse  striped  waistcoat,  with 
black  calico  sleeves,  and  blue  glass  buttons  : 
drab  breeches  and  leggings.  A  bright  red 
handkerchief  was  wound  in  a  very  loose  and 
unstudied  style  round  his  neck,  and  an  old 
white  hat  was  carelessly  thrown  on  one  side  of 
his  head.  There  were  two  rows  of  boots  before 
him,  one  cleaned  and  the  other  dirty,  and  at 
every  addition  he  made  to  the  clean  row,  he 
paused  from  his  work,  and  contemplated  its 
results  with  evident  satisfaction. 

The  yard  presented  none  of  that  bustle  and 
activity  which  are  the  usual  characteristics  of  a 
large  coach  inn.  Three  or  four  lumbering  wag- 
gons, each  with  a  pile  of  goods  beneath  its 
ample  canopy,  about  the  height  of  the  second- 
floor  window  of  an  ortlinary  house,  were  stowed 
away  beneath  a  lofty  roof  which  extended  over 
one  end  of  the  yard  ;  and  another,  which  was 
probably  to  commence  its  journey  that  morning, 
was  drawn  out  into  the  open  space.  A  double 
tier  of  bedroom  galleries,  with  old  clumsy 
balustrades,  ran  round  two  sides  of  the  straggling 
area,  and  a  doul)le  row  of  bells  to  correspond, 
.shelteretl  from  the  weather  by  a  little  sloping 
roof,  hung  over  the  door  leading  to  the  bar  and 
coftee-room.  Two  or  three  gigs  and  chaise-carts 
were  wheeleil  up  under  ditil'erent  little  sheds  anil 
pent-houses  ;  and  the  occasional  heavy  tread  of 
a  cart-horse,  or  rattling  of  a  chain  at  the  further 
end  of  the  yard,  announced  to  anybody  who 
cared  about  the  matter,  that  the  stable  lay  in 
that  direction.  When  we  add  that  a  few  boys 
in  smock-frocks  were  lying  asleep  on  heavy 
packages,  woolpacks,  and  other  articles  that 
were  scattered  about  on  heaps  of  straw,  we  have 
described,  as  fully  as  need  be,  the  general  ap- 
pearance of  the  yard  of  the  White  Hart  Inn, 
High  Street,  Borough,  on  the  particular  morning 
in  <[ucstion. 

A  loud  ringing  of  one  of  the  bells  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  appearance  of  a  smart  chamber- 
maid in  the  upper  sleeping  gallery,  who,  after 
tapping  at  one  of  the  doors,  and  receiving  a  re- 
quest from  within,  called  over  the  balustrades  : 
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''  Sam  I  " 

"  Hallo,"  replied  the  man  with  the  wliitc  hat. 

"  Number  twenty-two  wants  his  boots."' 

"  Ask  number  twenty-two  whether  he'll  have 
cm  now,  or  wait  till  he  gets  "em,"  was  the 
reply. 

''  Come,  don't  be  a  fool,  Sam,"  said  the  girl, 
f:oaxingly,  "  the  gentleman  Avants  his  boots 
directly." 

"  Well,  you  are  a  nice  young  'ooman  for  a 
musical  party,  you  are,"  said  the  boot-cleaner. 
"  Look  at  these  here  boots — eleven  pair  o'  boots; 
and  one  shoe  as  b'longs  to  number  six,  with  the 
wooden  leg.  The  eleven  boots  is  to  be  called 
at  half-past  eight  and  the  shoe  at  nine.  Who's 
number  twenty-two,  that's  to  i)ut  all  the  others 
out  ?  No,  no  ;  reg'l.ir  rotation,  as  Jack  Ketch 
said,  wen  he  tied  the  men  up.  Sorry  to  keep 
you  a  waitin',  sir,  but  I'll  attend  to  you  directly." 

Saying  which,  the  man  in  the  white  hat  set  to 
work  upon  a  top-boot  with  increased  assiduity. 

There  was  another  loud  ring ;  and  the  bustling 
old  landlaily  of  the  White  Hart  made  her  ap- 
pearance in  the  opposite  gallery. 

'"Sam,"  cried  the  landlady,  '"where's  that  lazy, 
idle — why  Sam — oh,  there  you  are  :  wliy  don't 
you  answer?" 

"  Wouldn't  be  gen-teel  to  answer  till  you'd 
done  talking,"  replied  Sam,  gruftly. 

"  Here,  clean  them  shoes  for  number  seven- 
teen directly,  and  take  'em  to  private  sitting- 
room,  number  five,  first  floor." 

The  landlady  flung  a  pair  of  lady's  shoes  into 
the  yard,  and  bustled  away. 

"  Number  five,"  said  Sam,  as  he  picked  up 
the  shoes,  and  taking  a  piece  of  chalk  from  his 
pocket,  made  a  memorandum  of  their  destina- 
tion on  the  soles.  "  Lady's  shoes  and  private 
sittin'  room  !  I  suppose  she  didn't  come  in  the 
waggin." 

"She  came  in  early  this  morning,"  cried  the 
girl,  who  was  still  leaning  over  the  railing  of  the 
gallery,  "  with  a  gentleman  in  a  hackney  coach, 
and  it's  him  as  wants  his  boots,  and  you'd  better 
do  'em,  that's  all  about  it." 

"Vy  didn't  you  say  so  before?"  said  Sam, 
with  great  indignation,  singling  out  the  boots  in 
(juestion  from  the  heap  beiore  him.  '"  For  all  I 
know'd,  he  vas  one  o'  the  regular  threcpennies. 
Private  room !  and  a  lady  too  !  If  he's  anything 
of  a  gen'lm'n,  he's  vorth  a  shillin'  a  day,  let  alone 
the  arrands." 

Stimulated  by  this  inspiring  reflection,  Mr. 
Samuel  brushed  away  with  such  hearty  good-will, 
that  in  a  few  minutes  the  boots  and  shoes,  with 
a  jjolish  which  would  have  struck  envy  to  the 
^.oul  of  the  amiable  Mr.  Warren,  (for  they  used 


Day  and  Martin  at  the  White  Hart,)  had  arrived 
at  the  door  of  number  five. 

"  Come  in,"  said  a  man's  voice,  in  reply  to 
Sam's  rap  at  the  door. 

Sam  made  his  I  Cit  bow,  and  stepped  into  the 
presence  of  a  lady  ami  gentleman  seated  at 
breakfast.  Having  ofiiciously  deposited  the 
gentleman's  boots  right  and  left  at  his  feet,  and 
the  lady's  shoes  right  and  left  at  hers,  he  backed 
towards  the  door. 

"  Boots,"  said  the  gentleman. 

"  Sir,"  said  Sam,  closing  the  door,  and  keep- 
ing his  hand  on  the  knob  of  the  lock. 

**  Do  you  know — what's-a-name  —  Doctors' 
Commons  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir.'' 

"Where  is  it?" 

"  Paul's  Churchyard,  sir ;  low  archway  on  the 
carriage  side,  bookseller's  at  one  corner,  hot-el  on 
the  other,  and  two  porters  in  the  middle  as  touts 
for  licences." 

"  Touts  for  licences  I  "  said  the  gentleman. 

"  Touts  for  licences,"  replied  Sam.  "  Two 
coves  in  vhite  aprons — touches  their  hats  wen 
you  walk  in — '  I>icence.  sir,  licence?'  Queer 
sort,  them,  and  their  mas'rs  too,  sir — Old  Paily 
Proctors — and  no  mistake." 

"  What  do  they  do?"  inquiretl  the  gentleman. 

"  Do  I  I'^//,  sir!  That  an't  the  wost  on  it, 
neither.  They  put  things  into  old  gen'lm'n's 
heads  as  they  never  dreamed  of.  My  father, 
sir,  wos  a  coachman.  A  widower  he  wos,  and 
fat  enough  for  anything — uncommon  fat,  to 
be  sure.  His  missus  dies,  and  leaves  him  four 
hundred  pound.  Down  he  goes  to  the  Commons, 
to  see  the  lawyer  and  draw  the  blunt — wer)'  smart 
— top-boots  on — nosegay  in  his  button-hole — 
broad-brimmed  tile — green  shawl — quite  the 
gen'lm'n.  Goes  through  the  archvay,  thinking 
how  he  should  inwest  the  money — up  comes  the 
touter,  touches  his  hat — '  Licence,  sir,  licence  ?' 
'What's  that?'  says  my  father. — 'Licence,  sir,' 
says  he. — '  What  licence  ? '  says  my  father. — 
'  Marriage  licence,'  says  the  touter. — '  Dash  my 
veskit,'  says  my  father,  '  I  never  thought  o'  that.' 
— '  I  think  you  wants  one,  sir,'  says  the  touter. 
My  father  pulls  up,  and  thinks  a  bit — '  No,'  says 
he,  '  damme,  I'm  too  old,  b'sides,  I'm  a  many 
sizes  too  large,'  says  he.' — '  Not  a  bit  on  it,  sir,' 
S.I vs  the  touter. — 'Think  not?'  says  my  father. 
— '  I'm  sure  not,*  says  he ;  '  we  married  a 
gen'lm'n  twice  your  size  last  Monday.' — '  Did 
you,  though  ! '  said  my  father.  '  To  be  sure,  we 
did»  says  the  touter,  '  you're  a  babby  to  him — 
this  way,  sir — this  way  ! ' — and  sure  enough  my 
father  walks  arter  him,  like  a  tame  monkey 
behind  a  horgan,  into  a  little  back-oflice,  vere  a 
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feller  sat  among  dirty  papers  and  tin  boxes, 
making  believe  he  was  busy.  '  Pray  take  a  seat 
vile  I  makes  out  the  affidavit,  sir,'  says  the 
lawyer. — •  Tliankee,  sir,'  says  my  father,  and 
down  he  sat,  and  stared  with  all  his  eyes,  and 
his  mouth  vide  open,  at  the  names  on  the  boxes. 
— '  What's  your  name,  sir?'  says  the  lawyer. — 
'  Tony  Weller,'  says  my  father. — '  Parish  ? '  says 
the  lawyer. — '  Belle  Savage,'  says  my  father ;  for 
he  stopped  there  wen  he  drove  up,  and  he 
know'd  nothing  about  ixarishes,  //<•  didn't. — 
'  And  what's  the  lady's  name?'  says  the  lawyer. 
My  father  was  struck  all  of  a  heap.  '  lilessed 
if  I  know,'  s.ays  he. — *  Not  know  ! '  says  the 
lawyer.' — 'No  more  nor  you  do,'  says  my  father: 
'  can't  I  put  that  in  artcrwards  ? ' — '  Impossible  !' 
says  the  lawyer. — '  Wery  well,'  says  my  father, 
after  he'd  thought  a  moment,  '  i)ut  ilown  Mrs, 
Clarke.' — '  What  Clarke?'  says  the  lawyer,  dip- 
ping his  pen  in  the  ink. — '  Susan  Clarke,  Markis 
o'  Ciranby,  I  )orking,'  says  my  father  ;  '  she'll  have 
me,  if  I  ask,  I  des-say — I  never  said  nothing  to 
her,  but  she'll  have  me,  I  know.'  The  licence 
was  made  out,  and  she  <//</  have  him,  ami  what's 
more,  she's  got  him  now  ;  and  /  never  had  any 
of  the  four  hundred  pound,  worse  luck.  Beg 
your  pardon,  sir,"  said  Sam,  when  he  had  con- 
cluded, "  but  wen  I  gets  on  this  here  grievance, 
I  nms  on  like  a  new  barrow  vith  the  wheel 
greased."  Having  said  which,  and  having 
paused  for  an  instant  to  see  whether  he  was 
wanted  for  anything  more,  Sam  left  the  room. 

*'  Half-past  nine — just  the  time — oft'  at  once,*' 
said  the  gentleman,  whom  we  need  hardly  in- 
troduce as  Mr.  Jingle. 

"Time — for  what?"  said  the  spinster  aunt, 
coquettishly, 

"Licence,  dearest  of  angels — give  notice  at 
the  church — call  you  mine  to-morrow,"  said  Mr, 
J  ingle,  and  he  squeezed  the  sjMnstcr  aunt's  hand, 

"The  licence!"  said  Rachael,  blushing, 

"  The  licence,"  repeated  Mr,  Jingle, 

"  In  hurrj-,  post-haste  for  a  licence, 
In  hurry,  ding  dong  I  come  back." 

"  How  you  nm  on  ! "  said  Rachael. 

"  Run  on — nothing  to  the  hours,  days,  weeks, 
months,  years,  when  we're  united — run  on — 
they'll  fly  on — bolt  —  mizzle — steam-engine — 
thousand-horse  power — nothing  to  it." 

"  Can't — can't  we  be  married  before  to- 
morrow morning  ?  "  inquired  Rachael. 

"  Impossible — can't  be — notice  at  the  church 
— leave  the  licence  to-day — ceremony  come  oft" 
to-morrow." 

"  I  'am  so  terrified  lest  my  brother  should 
discover  us  !  "  said  Rachael. 


"  Discover — nonsense — too  much  shaken  by 
the  break-down — besiiles — extreme  caution — 
gave  up  the  posKhaise — walketl  on — took  a 
hackney  coach — came  to  the  Borough — last 
place  in  the  world  that  he'd  look  in— ha  I  ha! 
— capital  notion  that — very." 

'*  Don't  be  long,"  said  the  spinster,  aftection- 
ately,  as  Mr.  Jingle  stuck  the  [)inched-up  hat 
on  his  head. 

"  Long  away  from  you  ? — Cruel  charmer  I " 
and  Mr.  Jingle  skipi)eil  jilayfuUy  uj)  to  the 
spinster  aunt,  imprinted  a  ch.iste  kiss  upon  her 
lips,  and  ilanced  out  of  the  room. 

"  Dear  man  !  "  said  the  spinster,  as  the  door 
closed  after  him. 

"  Rum  old  girl,"  said  .Mr.  Jingle,  as  he  walked 
down  the  passage. 

It  is  painful  to  reflect  upon  the  i)erfidy  of  our 
species ;  and  we  will  not,  therefore,  pursue  the 
thread  of  Mr.  Jingle's  meditations,  as  he  wended 
his  way  to  Doctors'  Commons.  It  will  be  sufti- 
cient  for  our  purpose  to  relate,  that  escaping 
the  snares  of  the  dragons  in  white  aprons  who 
guard  the  entrance  to  that  enchanted  region,  he 
reached  the  Vicar-Generals  office  in  safety,  and 
having  procured  a  highly  flattering  address  on 
parchment,  from  the  Arclibishop  of  Canterbury, 
to  his  "  trusty  and  well-beloved  Alfred  Jingle 
and  Rachael  )\'ardle,  greeting,"  he  carefully  de- 
posited the  mystic  document  in  his  pocket,  and 
retraced  his  steps  in  triumj)!!  to  the  Borough. 

He  was  yet  on  his  way  to  the  White  Hart, 
when  two  plunij)  gentlemen  and  one  thin  one 
entered  the  yard,  and  looked  round  in  search  of 
some  aiuhoriseil  person  of  whom  they  could 
make  a  few  impiiries.  Mr.  Samuel  Weller  hap- 
pened to  be  at  that  moment  engaged  in  burnish- 
ing a  pair  of  painted  tops,  the  personal  ])roperty 
of  a  farmer,  who  was  refreshing  himself  with  a 
slight  lunch  of  two  or  three  pounds  of  cold  beef 
and  a  pot  or  two  of  porter,  after  the  fatigues  of 
the  Borough  market ;  and  to  him  the  thin  gen- 
tleman straightway  advanced. 

"  My  tViend,"  .said  the  thin  gentleman. 

"  You're  one  o'  the  adwice  gratis  order,' 
thought  Sam,  "  or  you  wouldn't  be  so  wery  fond 
f)'  me  all  at  once."  But  he  only  saiil — "  Well, 
sir," 

"  My  friend,"  said  the  thin  genUeman,  with  a 
conciliator)'  hem — "  have  you  got  many  people 
stopping  here  now  ?     Pretty  busy.     Eh  ?  " 

Sam  stole  a  look  at  the  inquirer.  He  was  a 
little  high-dried  man,  with  a  dark  squeezed-U[i 
face,  and  small  restless  black  eyes,  that  kept 
winking  and  twinkling  on  each  side  of  his  little 
inquisitive  nose,  as  if  they  were  playing  a  per- 
petual game  of  peep-bo  with  that  feature.     He 
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was  dressed  all  in  black,  with  boots  as  shiny  as 
his  eyes,  a  low  white  neckcloth,  and  a  clean 
shirt  with  a  frill  to  it.  A  gold  watch-chain  and 
seals  depended  from  his  fob.  He  carried  his 
black  kid  gloves  ///  his  hands,  not  on  them  ; 
and,  as  he  spoke,  thrust  his  wrists  beneath  his 
coat-tails,  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  was  in  the 
habit  of  propounding  some  regular  posers. 

"  Pretty  busy,  eh?"  said  the  little  man, 

"Oh,  wery  well,  sir,"  replied  Sam,  "  we  shan't 
be  bankrupts,  and  we  shan't  make  our  fort'ns. 
We  eats  our  biled  mutton  without  capers,  and 
don't  care  for  horseradish  wen  ve  can  get  beef." 

"Ah,"  said  the  little  man,  "you're  a  wag, 
ain't  you  ?  " 

"  My  eldest  brother  was  troubled  with  that 
complaint,"  said  Sam  ;  "  it  may  be  catching — I 
used  to  sleep  with  him." 

"  This  is  a  curious  old  house  of  yours,"  said 
the  little  man,  looking  round  him. 

"  If  you'd  sent  word  you  was  a-coming,  we'd 
ha'  had  it  repaired,"  replied  the  imperturbable 
Sam. 

The  little  man  seemed  rather  baffled  by  these 
several  repulses,  and  a  short  consultation  took 
place  between  him  and  the  two  plump  gentle- 
men. At  its  conclusion  the  little  man  took  a 
pinch  of  snuff  from  an  oblong  silver  box,  and 
was  apparently  on  the  point  of  renewing  the 
conversation,  when  one  of  the  plump  gentlemen, 
who,  in  addition  to  a  benevolent  countenance, 
possessed  a  pair  of  spectacles  and  a  pair  of 
black  gaiters,  interfered. 

"  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,"  said  the  bene- 
volent gentleman,  "  that  my  friend  here  (point- 
ing to  the  other  plump  gentleman)  will  give  you 
half-a-guinea  if  you'll  answer  one  or  two ' 

"  Now,  my  dear  sir — my  dear  sir,"  said  the 
little  man,  "  pray  allow  me — my  dear  sir,  the 
very  first  principle  to  be  observed  in  these  cases 
is  this  :  if  you  place  a  matter  in  the  hands  of  a 
professional  man,  you  must  in  no  wa}'  interfere 
in  the  progress  of  the  business ;  you  must  repose 
implicit  confidence  in  him.  Really,  Mr.  (he 
turned  to  the  other  plump  gentleman,  and  said) 
— I  forget  your  friend's  name." 

"  Pickwick,"  said  Mr.  Wardlc,  for  it  was  no 
other  than  that  jolly  personage. 

"Ah,  Pickwick — really,  Mr.  Pickwick,  my 
dear  sir,  excuse  me — I  shall  be  happy  to  receive 
any  private  suggestions  of  yours,  as  amicus 
curiic,  but  you  must  see  the  impropriety  of  your 
interfering  with  my  conduct  in  this  case,  with 
such  an  ad  captandum  argument  as  the  offer  of 
half-a-guinca.  Really,  my  dear  sir,  really,"  and  the 
little  man  took  an  argumentative  pinch  of  snuff, 
and  looked  very  profound. 


"  My  only  wish,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  "  was 
to  bring  this  very  unpleasant  matter  to  as 
speedy  a  close  as  possible." 

"  Quite  right — tjuite  right,"'  said  the  little 
man. 

"  With  which  view,"  continued  Mr.  Pickwick, 
"  I  made  use  of  the  argument  which  my  ex- 
perience of-^men  has  taught  me  is  the  most 
likely  to  succeed  in  any  case." 

•'  Ay,  ay,"  said  the  little  man,  "  very  good, 
very  good  mdeed  ;  but  you  should  have  sug- 
gested it  to  me.  My  dear  sir,  I'm  quite  cer- 
tain you  cannot  be  ignorant  of  the  extent 
of  confidence  which  must  be  placed  in  pro- 
fessional men.  If  any  authority  can  be  ne- 
cessary on  such  a  point,  my  dear  sir,  let  me 
refer  you  to  the  well-known  case  in  Barnwell 
and " 

"  Never  mind  George  Barnwell,"  interrupted 
Sam,  who-  had  remained  a  wondering  listener 
during  this  short  colloquy  ;  "  everybody  knows 
vhat  sort  of  a  case  his  was,  tho'  it's  always  been 
my  opinion,  mind  you,  that  the  young  'ooman 
deserved  scragging  a  precious  sight  more  than 
he  did.  Hows'ever,  that's  neither  here  nor 
there.  You  want  me  to  accept  of  half-a-guinea. 
Wery  well,  I'm  agreeable :  I  can't  say  no  fairer 
than  that,  can  I,  sir  ?  (Mr.  Pickwick  smiled.) 
Then  the  next  question  is,  what  the  devil  do 
you  want  with  me,  as  the  man  said  wen  he  sec 
the  ghost  ?  " 

"  We  want  to  know "  said  Mr.  Wardle. 

"'  Now,  my  dear  sir — my  dear  sir,"  interposed 
the  busy  little  man. 

Mr.  ^^'ardle  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  was 
silent. 

"  We  want  to  know,"  said  the  little  man 
solemnly  ;  "  and  we  ask  the  question  of  you,  in 
order  that  we  may  not  awaken  apprehensions 
inside — we  want  to  know  who  you've  got  in  this 
house  at  present." 

"Who  there  is  in  the  house!"'  said  Sam,  in 
whose  mind  the  inmates  were  always  represented 
by  that  particular  article  of  their  costume  which 
came  under  his  immediate  superintendence. 
"  There's  a  wooden  leg  in  number  six  ;  there's  a 
pair  of  Hessians  in  thirteen  ;  there's  two  pairs 
of  halves  in  the  commercial ;  there's  these 
here  painted  tops  in  the  snuggery  inside 
the  bar ;  and  five  more  tops  in  the  coffee- 
room." 

"  Nothing  more?"  said  the  little  man. 

"  Stoj)  a  bit,"  replied  Sam,  suddenly  recol- 
lecting himself.  "  Yes  ;  there's  a  pair  of  Wej; 
lingtons  a  good  deal  worn,  and  a  pair  o'  lady's 
shoes,  in  number  five." 

"What    sort    of    shoes?"    hastily    inquired 
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^^'arclle,  who,  together  with  Mr.  Pickwick,  had 
been  lost  in  bewilderment  at  the  singular  cata- 
logue of  visitors. 

•'  Country  make,"  replied  Sam. 

•*  Any  maker's  name?" 

*'  Brown." 

"  Where  of?" 

"  Muggleton." 

'*  It  is  them,"  cm  iaiincd  W'arille.  "  By 
heavens,  we've  found  them." 

•'  Hush  !"  said  Sam.  "The  Wellingtons  has 
gone  to  Doctors'  Commons.' 

''  No,"  said  the  little  man. 

'•  Yes,  for  a  licence." 

"  We're  in  time,"  exclaimed  Wardle.  "  Show 
us  the  room  ;  not  a  moment  is  to  be  lost." 

"  Pray,  my  dear  sir,  pray,"  said  the  little  man  ; 
'•caution,  caution."  He  drew  from  his  pocket 
a  red  silk  ])urse,  and  looked  very  hard  at  Sam 
as  he  ihew  out  a  sovereign. 

Sam  grinned  expressively. 

"  Show  us  into  the  room  at  once,  without 
announcing  us,"  said  the  little  man,  "  and  it's 
yours." 

•  Sam  threw  the  painted  tops  into  a  corner, 
anil  led  the  way  through  a  dark  passage,  and  up 
a  wide  staircase.  He  ]>aused  at  the  end  of  a 
second  passage,  and  hekl  out  his  hand. 

*'  Here  it  is,"  whispered  the  attorney,  as 
he  deposited  the  money  in  the  hand  of  their 
guide. 

The  man  stepped  for\vard  Cor  a  few  i)a<es, 
followed  by  the  two  friends  and  their  legal  ad- 
viser.    He  stoppetl  at  a  door. 

"Is  this  the  room?"  murmured  the  little 
gentleman. 

Sam  notlded  assent. 

Old  Wardle  opened  the  door ;  and  tlie 
whole  three  walked  into  the  room  just  as  Mr. 
jingle,  who  had  that  moment  returned,  had 
produced  the  licence  to  the  s])inster  aunt. 

The  spinster  uttered  a  loud  shriek,  and, 
throwing  herself  in  a  chair,  covered  her  face 
with  her  hands.  Mr.  Jingle  crumpled  up  the 
licence,  and  thrust  it  into  his  coat  pocket.  The 
unwelcome  visitors  advanced  into  the  middle  of 
the  room. 

"You — you  are  a  nice  rascal,  aren't  you?" 
exclaimed  Wardle,  breathless  with  passion. 

"My  dear  sir,  my  dear  sir,"  said  the  little 
man,  laying  his  hat  on  the  table.  "  Pray,  con- 
sider— pray.  Defanjation  of  character;  action 
for  damages.  Calm  yourself,  my  dear  sir, 
pray " 

'•  How  dare  you  drag  my  sister  from  my 
house?"  said  the  old  man. 

*'  Ay,  ay — very  good,"  said  the  little  gentle- 


man, "you  may  ask  that.     How  dare  you,  sir? 
— eh,  sir?" 

"Who  the  devil  are  )0U?"  inquired  Mr. 
Jingle,  in  so  fierce  a  tone,  that  the  litde  gentle- 
man involuntarily  fell  bac  k  a  stcji  or  two. 

"Who  is  he,  you  scoundrel?'  interposed 
Wardle.  "He's  my  lawyer,  Mr.  Perker,  of 
Cray's  Inn.  Perktr,  I'll  have  this  fellow  prose- 
cuted— indicted — I'll — I'll — I'll  ruin  him.  And 
you,"  continued  Mr.  Wardle,  turning  abruptly 
round  to  his  sister,  "  you,  Rnrhacl,  at  a  time  of 
life  when  you  ought  to  know  belter,  what  do 
you  mean  by  running  away  with  a  vagabond, 
disgracing  your  Himily,  and  making  yourself 
miserable  ?  Get  on  your  bonnet,  and  come 
back.  Call  a  hackney  coat  h  there,  directly, 
and  bring  tiiis  lady's  bill,  d'vc  hear — d've 
hear?" 

"  Cert'niy,  sir,"  replied  Sam,  who  had  an- 
swered Wardle's  violent  ringing  of  the  bell  with 
a  degree  of  celerity  which  must  have  appeared 
marvellous  to  anybody  who  didn't  know  that 
his  eye  had  been  ai)plied  to  the  outside  of  the 
keyhole  during  the  whole  intei-view. 

"  (let  on  your  bonnet."  repeated  Wardle. 

"Do  nothing  of  the  kind,"  said  Jingle. 
"  Leave  the  room,  sir — no  business  here — laily's 
fiee  to  act  as  she  pleases — more  than  one-and- 
twenty." 

"  More  than  one-and-twenty  !"  ejaculated  Mr. 
Wardle,  contemptuouslv.  "  More  than  one-and- 
forty!" 

"  1  an'l,''  said  the  spinster  aunt,  her  indigna- 
tion getting  the  better  of  her  determination  to 
faint. 

"  You  are,"  replied  Wardle ;  "  you're  fifty 
if  you're  an  hour." 

Here  the  spinster  aunt  uttered  a  loud  sluijk. 
and  became  senseless. 

"A  glass  of  water,"  said  the  humane  Mr. 
Pickwick,  summoning  the  landlady. 

"A  \;lass  of  water!"  said  the  passionate 
Wardle.  '"  Bring  a  bucket,  and  throw  it  all  over 
her ;  it'll  ilo  her  good,  and  she  richly  deserves 
it." 

"  Ugh.  you  brute  I"  ejaculated  the  kind-hearted 
lanillady.  "Poor  dear!'"  And  with  sundrv 
ejaculations  of  "  Come  now,  there's  a  dear — 
drink  a  little  of  this — it'll  do  you  good — don't 
give  way  so — there's  a  love."  &c.,  &c.,  the  land- 
lady, assisted  by  a  chambermaid,  proceeded  to 
vinegar  the  forehead,  beat  the  hands,  titillate 
the  nose,  and  unlace  the  stays  of  the  spinster 
aunt,  and  to  administer  such  other  restoratives 
as  are  usually  applied  by  compassionate  females 
to  ladies  who  arc  entlcavouring  to  ferment 
themselves  into  hysterics. 


TENDING   TOWARDS  A    COMPROMISE. 


"  Coach  is  ready,  sir,"  said  Sam,  appearing  at 
tlie  door. 

"Come  alor.g,"  cried  Wardle.  "I'll  carry 
her  down-stairs." 

At  this  proposition  the  hysterics  came  on  with 
redoubled  violence. 

The  landlady  was  about  to  enter  a  very 
violent  protest  against  this  proceeding,  and  had 
already  given  vent  to  an  indignant  inquiry 
■whether  Mr.  Wardle  considered  himself  a  lord 
of  the  creation,  when  IMr.  Jingle  interposed. 


"  Boots,"  said  he,  "  get  me  an  oflicex." 

"  Stay,  stay,"  said  little  Mr.  Perker.  "  Con- 
sider, sir,  consider." 

"I'll  Tiol  consider,"  replied  Jingle.  "She's 
her  own  mistress — see  who  dares  to  take  her 
away — unless  she  wishes  it." 

"  I  riw/V  be  taken  away,"  murmured  the 
spinster  aunt.  "  I  (foul  wish  it."  (Here  there 
was  a  frightful  relapse.) 

"  My  dear  sir,"  said  the  little  man,  in  a  low 
tone,   taking   Mr.   Wardle   and   Mr.    Pickwick 


'GOU    BLtSi    ME,    WHAT'S    'IHE    MAIIEK.'"      ^^^tV/a^f  Oy.) 


apart :  "  my  dear  sir,  we're  in  a  very  awkward 
situation.  It's  a  distressing  case — very  ;  I  never 
knew  one  more  so ;  but  really,  my  dear  sir, 
really  we  have  no  power  to  control  this  lady's 
actions.  I  warned  you  before  we  came,  my 
dear  sir,  that  there  was  nothing  to  look  to  but 
a  comi)romisc." 

There  was  a  short  pause. 

"  A\'hat  kind  of  compromise  would  you  re- 
commend?" inquired  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Why,  my  dear  sir,  our  friend's  in  an  unplca- 
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sant   position — very  much   so.      We   must 
content  to  suffer  some  pecuniary  loss." 

"  I'll  suffer  any,  rather  than  submit  to  this 
disgrace,  and  let  her.  fool  as  she  is,  be  made 
miserable  for  life,"  said  Wardle. 

"  I  rather  think  it  can  be  done,"  said  the 
bustling  little  man.  "  Mr.  Jingle,  will  you  step 
with  us  into  the  next  room  for  a  moment?" 

Mr.  Jingle  assented,  and  the  quartette  walked 
into  an  empty  apartment 

_  "  Now,  sir,"  said  the  little  man,  as  he  carefully 
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closed  the  door,  "is  there  no  way  of  accommodat- 
ing this  matter — step  this  way,  sir,  for  a  moment 
— into  this  window,  sir,  wliere  we  can  be  alone 
— there,  sir,  there,  pray  sit  down,  sir.  Now,  my 
dear  sir,  between  you  and  I,  we  know  very  well, 
my  dear  sir,  that  you  have  run  off  with  this  lady 
for  the  sake  of  her  money.  Don't  frown,  sir, 
don't  frowm;  I  say,  between  you  anil  1, 7tr  know 
it.  We  are  both  men  of  the  world,  and  we 
know  very  well  that  our  friemls  here  are  not 
—eh?" 

Mr.  Jingle's  face  grailually  relaxed,  and  some- 
thing distantly  resembling  a  wink  quivered  for 
an  instant  in  his  left  eye. 

"  Very  gooii,  very  good,"  said  the  little  man, 
observing  the  impression  he  had  made.  "  Now 
the  fact  is,  that  beyond  a  few  hundreds,  the  lady 
has  little  or  nothing  till  the  death  of  her  mother 
— fine  old  lady,  my  dear  sir." 

"  Old"  said  Mr.  Jingle,  briefly  but  empha- 
tically. 

"  Why,  yes,"  said  the  attorney  with  a  slight 
cough.  "  Vou  arc  right,  my  dear  sir ;  she  is 
rather  old.  She  comes  of  an  old  family  though, 
my  dear  sir ;  old  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 
The  founder  of  that  family  came  into  Kent  when 
Julius  Ctxsar  invaded  Britain  ; — only  one  mem- 
ber of  it,  since,  who  hasn't  lived  to  eighty-five, 
and  he  was  beheaded  by  one  of  the  Henrys. 
Tlie  old  lady  is  not  seventy-three  now,  my  tlcar 
sir."  The  little  man  paused,  and  took  a  pinch 
of  snuff. 

"  Well,"  cried  Mr.  Jingle. 

"  Well,  my  dear  sir — you  don't  take  snuff? — 
ah  !  so  much  the  better — expensive  habit — well, 
my  dear  sir,  you're  a  fine  young  man,  man  of 
the  world — able  to  push  your  fortune,  if  you  had 
capital,  eh?" 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Jingle  again. 

"  Do  you  comprehend  me  ?  " 

"  Not  quite." 

*'  Don't  you  think — now,  my  dear  sir,  I  put  it 
to  you,  dont  you  think — that  fifty  pounds  and 
liberty  would  be  better  than  Miss  Wardle  and 
expectation  ?  " 

'•Won't  do  —  not  half  enough  1"  said  Mr. 
Jingle,  rising. 

"  Nay,  nay,  my  dear  sir,"  remonstrated  the 
liule  attorney,  seizing  him  by  the  button.  "  Good 
round  sum — a  man  like  you  could  treble  it  in 
no  time — great  deal  to  be  done  with  fifty  pounds, 
my  dear  sir." 

"  More  to  be  done  with  a  hundred  and  fifty," 
replied  Mr.  Jingle  coolly. 

•'  Well,  my  dear  sir,  we  won't  waste  time  split- 
ting straws,"  resumed  the  little  man,  "  say — say 
— seventy." 


''Won't  do,"  said  Mr.  Jingle. 

"  Don't  go  away,  my  dear  sir — ])ray  don't 
hurry,"  said  the  little  man.  "  Eighty ;  come  : 
111  write  you  a  chetjue  at  once." 

"  Won't  do,"  said  Mr.  Jingle. 

"  Well,  my  dear  sir,  well,"  said  the  little  man, 
still  detaining  him;  "just  tell  me  what  ivill 
do." 

"  Expensive  aJTair,"  said  Mr.  Jingle.  "Money 
out  of  pocket — posting,  nine  pounds ;  licence, 
three — that's  twelve — compensation,  a  hundred 
— hundred  and  twelve— breach  of  honour — and 
loss  of  the  lady " 

•'  Ves,  my  dear  «ir,  yes,"  said  the  little  man, 
with  a  knowing  look,  "  never  mind  the  last  two 
items.  That's  a  hundred  and  twelve — say  a 
hundred — come." 

"And  twenty,"  said  Mr.  Jingle. 

"  Come,  come,  I'll  write  you  a  cheque,"  said 
the  little  man  ;  and  down  he  sat  at  the  table 
for  that  purpose. 

"  I'll  make  it  payable  the  day  after  to-morrow," 
said  the  little  man,  with  a  look  towards  Mr. 
Wardle ;  "  and  we  can  get  the  lady  away,  mean- 
while."    Mr.  Wardle  sullenly  nodded  assent. 

"  A  hundred,"  said  the  little  man. 

"."Vnd  twenty,"  said  Mr.  Jingle. 

"  My  dear  sir,"  remonstrated  the  little  man. 

"  Give  it  him,"  mterposcd  Mr.  Wardle,  "  and 
let  him  go." 

The  cheque  was  written  by  the  little  gentle- 
man, and  pocketed  by  Mr.  Jingle. 

'•  Now,  leave  this  house  instantly  I "  said 
A\'ardle,  starting  up. 

"  My  dear  sir,"  urged  the  little  man. 

"And  mind,"  said  Mr.  Wardle,  "that  no- 
thing should  have  induced  me  to  make  this 
compromise — not  even  a  regard  for  my  family — 
if  I  had  not  known,  that  the  moment  you  got 
any  money  in  that  pocket  of  yours,  you'tl  go  to 
the  devil  fa'-.tcr,  if  possible,  than  you  would  with- 
out it " 

"  My  dear  sir,"  urged  llic  little  nan  again. 

"  Be  quiet,  Perker,"  resumed  Wardle.  "Leave 
the  room,  sir." 

"  Oft'  directlv,"  said  the  unabashed  Jingle. 
"  Bye  bye,  I'ickwick." 

If  any  dispassionate  spectator  could  have  be- 
held the  countenance  of  the  illustrious  man 
whose  name  forms  the  leading  feature  of  the 
title  of  this  work,  during  the  latter  part  of  ihis 
conversation,  he  would  have  been  almost  in- 
duced to  wonder  that  the  indignant  fire  which 
Hashed  from  his  eyes  did  not  melt  tlic  glasses 
of  his  spectacles — so  majestic  was  his  wrath. 
His  nostrils  dilated,  and  his  fists  clenched  in- 
voluntarily, as  he  heard  himself  addressed  by 
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the  villain.  But  he  restrained  himself  again— he 
did  not  pulverise  him. 

"Here,"  continued  the  hardened  traitor,  toss- 
ing the  licence  at  Mr.  Pickwick's  feet;  "get 
the  name  altered— take  home  the  lady — do  for 
Tuppy." 

Mr,  Pickwick  was  a  philosopher,  but  philo- 
sophers are  only  men  in  armour,  after  all.  The 
shaft  had  reached  him,  penetrated  through  his 
philosophical  harness  to  his  very  heart.  In  the 
frenzy  of  his  rage,  he  hurled  the  inkstand  madly 
forward,  and  followed  it  up  himself.  But  Mr. 
Jingle  had  disappeared,  and  he  found  himself 
caught  in  the  arms  of  Sam. 

"Hallo,"  said  that  eccentric  functionary, 
"  furniter's  cheap  where  you  come  from,  sir. 
Self-acting  ink,  that  'ere ;  it's  wrote  your  mark 
upon  the  wall,  old  gen'lm'n.  Hold  still,  sir : 
wot's  the  use  o'  runnin'  arter  a  man  as  has  made 
his  lucky,  and  got  to  t'other  end  o'  the  Borough 
by  this  time?" 

Mr.  Pickwick's  mind,  like  those  of  all  truly 
great  men,  was  open  to  conviction.  He  was  a 
quick  and  powerful  reasoner ;  and  a  moment's 
reflection  suliiced  to  remind  him  of  the  impo- 
tency  of  his  rage.  It  subsided  as  quickly  as  it 
had  been  roused.  He  panted  for  breath,  and 
looked  benignantly  round  upon  his  friends. 

Shall  we  tell  the  lamentations  that  ensued, 
when  Miss  Wardle  found  herself  deserted  by  the 
faithless  Jingle?  Shall  we  extract  Mr.  Pick- 
Avick's  masterly  description  of  that  heart-rending 
scene?  His  note-book,  blotted  with  the  tears 
of  sympathising  humanity,  lies  open  before  us  ; 
one  word,  and  it  is  in  the  printer's  hands.  But, 
no !  we  will  be  resolute  !  We  will  not  wring 
the  public  bosom  with  the  delineation  of  such 
suftering  ! 

Slowly  and  sadly  did  the  two  friends  and  the 
deserted  lady  return  ne.xt  day  in  the  Mugglcton 
heavy  coach.  Dimly  and  darkly  had  the  sombre 
shadows  of  a  summer's  night  fallen  upon  all 
around,  when  they  again  reached  Dingley  Dell, 
and  stood  within  the  entrance  to  Manor  Farm. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

INVOLVIXG  ANOTHER  JorRNFV,  AND  AN  ANTIQITARIAN 
DISCOVKRV.  RKCORDIXG  MR.  MCKWICK'S  DICTER- 
MINATION  TO  liE  TRK-SFNT  AT  AN  ELECTION  ;  AND 
CONTAINING  A  MANUSCRIPT  OF  THE  OLD  CLERGY- 
MAN'S. 

ANIGHT  of  quiet  and  repose  in  the  pro- 
found  silence   of    Dingley    Dell,   and    an 
hour's  breathing  of  its  fresh  anil  fragrant  air  on 


the  ensuing  morning,  completely  recovered  Mr. 
Pickwick  from  the  effects  of  his  late  fatigue 
of  body  and  anxiety  of  mind.  That  illus- 
trious man  had  been  separated  from  his 
friends  and  followers  for  two  whole  days  ; 
and  it  was  with  a  degree  of  pleasure  and 
delight,  which  no  common  imagination  can 
adecjuately  conceive,  that  he  stepped  fonvard  to 
greet  Mr.  Winkle  and  Mr.  Snodgrass,  as  he 
encountered  those  gentlemen  on  his  return  from 
his  early  walk.  The  pleasure  was  mutual ;  for 
who  could  ever  gaze  on  Mr.  Pickwick's  beaming 
face  without  exi)criencing  the  sensation  ?  But 
still  a  cloud  seemed  to  hang  over  his  com- 
panions which  that  great  man  could  not  but  be 
sensible  of,  and  was  wholly  at  a  loss  to  account 
for.  There  was  a  mysterious  air  about  them 
both,  as  unusual  as  it  was  alarming. 

"  And  how,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  when  he  had 
grasped  his  followers  by  the  hand,  and  ex- 
changed warm  salutations  of  welcome ;  "  how  is 
Tupman?" 

Mr.  Winkle,  to  whom  the  question  was  more 
peculiarly  addressed,  made  no  reply.  He  turned 
away  his  head,  and  appeared  absorbed  in  melan- 
choly reflection, 

"Snodgrass,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  earnestly, 
"how  is  our  friend — he  is  not  ill?" 

"  No,"  replied  Mr.  Snodgrass  -,  and  a  tear 
trembled  on  his  sentimental  eyelid,  like  a  rain- 
drop on  a  window-frame.  "  Xo ;  he  is  not 
ill." 

Mr.  Pickwick  stopped,  and  gazed  on  each  of 
his  friends  in  turn. 

"  Winkle — Snodgrass,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick  : 
"  what  does  this  mean  ?  Where  is  our  friend  ? 
What  has  happened?  Speak — I  conjure,  I  en- 
treat— nay,  I  command  you,  speak." 

There  was  a  solemnity — a  dignity — in  Mr. 
Pickwick's  manner,  not  to  be  withstood. 

"  He  is  gone,"  said  Mr.  Snodgrass. 

"  Gone  ! "  exclaimed  Mr.  Pickwick.  "  Gone  ! " 

"(Jone,"  repeated  Mr.  Snodgrass. 

"Wiicre?"  ejaculated  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  We  can  only  guess  from  that  communica- 
tion," replied  Mr.  Snodgrass,  taking  a  letter 
from  his  pocket,  and  placing  it  in  his  friends 
hand.  "  Yesterday  morning,  when  a  letter  was 
received  from  Mr.  AVardle,  stating  that  you 
would  be  home  with  his  sister  at  night,  the 
melancholy  which  had  hung  over  our  friend 
during  the  whole  of  the  previous  day  was  ob- 
served to  increase.  He  shortly  afterwards  dis- 
appeared :  he  was  missing  during  the  whole 
day,  and  in  the  evening  this  letter  was  brought 
by  the  hostler  from  the  Crown,  at  Mugglcton. 
It  had  been  left  in  his  charge  in  the  morning, 
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with  a  strict  injunction  tliat   it  should  not   be 
dchvercil  until  night." 

Mr.  Pickwick  opened  the  epistle.  It  was  in 
liis  friends  handwriting,  and  these  were  its 
contents  : — 

"My  dear  Pickwick, 

"  You,  my  de;ir  friend,  arc  placed  (Ixr 
beyond  the  reach  of  many  mortal  frailties  and 
weaknesses  which  ordinary  jieople  cannot  over- 
come. You  do  not  know  what  it  is,  at  one 
blow,  to  be  deserted  by  a  lovely  and  fascinating 
creature,  and  to  fall  a  victim  to  the  artifices  of 
a  villain,  who  hid  the  grin  of  cunning  beneath 
the  mask  of  friendship.     I  hope  you  never  may. 

"  Any  letter,  adilressed  to  me  at  the  Leather 
Bottle,  Cobham.  Kent,  will  be  forwarded,  sup- 
posing I  still  e.xist.  I  hasten  from  the  sight 
of  that  world  which  has  become  odious  to  me. 
Should  I  hasten  from  it  altogether,  pity — forgive 
me.  Life,  my  dear  Pickwick,  has  become  in- 
supportable to  me.  The  spirit  which  burns 
within  us  is  a  porter's  knot,  on  which  to  rest  the 
heavy  load  of  worldly  cares  and  troubles  ;  and 
when  that  spirit  fails  us,  the  burden  is  too 
heavy  to  be  borne.     We  sink  beneath  it.     You 

may  tell  Rachael — Ah,  that  name  ! 

"  Tr.\cy  Tupman." 

!  "  \Ve  must  leave  this  place  directly,"  said  Mr, 

Pickwick,  as  he  refolded  the  note.  "  It  would 
'  not  have  been  decent  for  us  to  remain  here, 
under  any  circumstances,  after  what  has  hap- 
pened ;  and  now  we  are  bound  to  follow  in 
search  of  our  friend."  And  so  saying,  he  led 
the  way  to  the  house. 

His  intention  was  rapidly  communicated.  The 
entreaties  to  remain  were  pressing,  but  Mr, 
Pickwick  was  inflexible.  Business,  he  said,  re- 
quired his  immediate  attendance. 

The  old  clergyman  was  present. 

"  You  are  not  really  going  ?"  said  he,  taking 
Mr.  Pickwick  aside. 

Mr.  Pickwick  reiterated  his  former  detennina- 
tion, 

"Then  here,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  "is  a 
little  manuscript,  which  I  had  hoped  to  have 
the  pleasure  of  reading  to  you  myself.  I  found 
it  on -the  death  of  a  friend  of  mine — a  medical 
man,  engaged  in  our  County  Lunatic  Asylum — 
among  a  variety  of  papers,  which  I  had  the 
option  of  destropng  or  preserving,  as  I  thought 
proper.  I  can  hardly  believe  that  the  manu- 
script is  genuine,  though  it  certainly  is  not  in 
my  friends  hand.  However,  whether  it  be  the 
genuine  production  of  a  maniac,  or  founded 
upon  the  ravings  of  some  unhappy  being,  which 


I  think   more  probable,  read   it,  and  judge  foi 
yourself" 

Mr.  Pickwick  received  the  manuscript,  and 
l>arted  from  the  benevolent  old  gentleman  with 
many  expressions  of  good-will  and  esteem. 

It  was  a  more  diflicult  task  to  take  leave  of 
the  inmates  of  Manor  Farm,  from  whom  they 
had  received  so  much  hospitality  and  kindness. 
Mr.  Pickwick  kisseil  the  young  ladies — we  were 
going  to  say,  as  if  they  were  his  own  daughters, 
only,  as  he  might  possibly  have  infused  a  little 
more  warmth  into  the  salutation,  the  comparison 
would  not  be  quite  appropriate — hugged  the 
old  lady  with  filial  cordiality  :  and  ])atted  the 
rosy  cheeks  of  the  female  servants  in  a  most 
patriarchal  manner,  as  he  slipped  into  the  hands 
of  each  some  more  substantial  expressions  of  his 
ap])rovaI.  The  exchange  of  cortlialities  with 
their  fine  old  host  and  Mr.  Trundle  were  even 
more  hearty  and  prolonged ;  and  it  was  not 
until  Mr.  Snodgrass  had  been  several  times 
called  for,  and  at  last  emerged  from  a  dark 
passage  followed  soon  after  by  Emily  (whose 
bright  eyes  looked  unusually  dim),  that  the 
three  friends  were  enabled  to  tear  themselves 
from  their  friendly  entertainers.  Many  a  back- 
ward look  they  gave  at  the  Farm,  as  they 
walked  slowly  away,  and  many  a  kiss  did  Mr. 
Snodgrass  waft  in  the  air,  in  acknowledgment  of 
something  very  like  a  lady's  handkerchief,  which 
was  waved  from  one  of  the  upper  windows, 
until  a  turn  of  the  lane  hid  the  old  house  from 
their  sight. 

At  Muggleton  they  procured  a  conveyance  to 
Rochester.  By  the  time  they  reached  the  last- 
named  place,  the  violence  of  their  grief  had 
sufficiently  abated  to  admit  of  their  making  a  very 
excellent  early  dinner  ;  and  having  procured  the 
necessary  information  relative  to  the  road,  the 
three  friends  set  for^vard  again  in  the  afternoon 
to  walk  to  Cobham. 

A  delightful  walk  it  was  :  for  it  was  a  pleasant 
afternoon  in  June,  and  their  way  lay  through  a 
deep  and  shady  wood,  cooled  by  the  light  wind 
which  gently  rustled  the  thick  foliage,  and 
enlivened  by  the  songs  of  the  birds  that  perched 
upon  the  boughs.  The  ivy  and  the  moss  crept 
in  thick  clusters  over  the  old  trees,  and  the  soft 
green  turf  overspread  the  ground  like  a  silken 
mat.  They  emerged  upon  an  open  park,  with 
an  ancient  hall,  displaying  the  quaint  and  pic- 
turesque architecture  of  Elizabeth's  time.  Long 
vistas  of  stately  oaks  and  elm-trees  appeared  on 
every  side ;  large  herds  of  deer  were  cropping 
the  fresh  grass  ;  and  occasionally  a  startled  hare 
scoured  along  the  ground  with  the  speed  of  the 
shadows  thrown  by  the  light  clouds  which  swept 
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across  a  sunny  landscape  like  a  passing  breath 
of  summer. 

"  If  this,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  looking  about 
him  ;  "  if  this  were  the  place  to  which  all  who 
are  troubled  with  our  friend's  complaint  came,  I 
fancy  their  old  attachment  to  this  world  would 
very  soon  return." 

"  I  think  so  too,"  said  Mr.  Winkle. 

"  And  really,"  added  Mr.  Pickwick,  after  half 
an  hour's  walking  had  brought  them  to  the 
\illage,  "really,  for  a  misanthrope's  choice,  this 
is  one  of  the  prettiest  and  most  desirable  places 
of  residence  I  ever  met  with." 

In  this  opinion,  also,  both  Mr.  Winkle  and 
Mr.  Snodgrass  expressed  their  concurrence ;  and 
having  been  directed  to  the  Leather  Bottle,  a 
clean  and  commodious  village  alehouse,  the 
three  travellers  entered,  and  at  once  inquired  for 
a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Tupman. 

"Show  the  gentlemen  into  the  parlour, Tom," 
said  the  landlady. 

A  stout  country  lad  openetl  a  door  at  the  end 
of  the  passage,  and  the  three  friends  entered  a 
long,  low-roofed  room,  furnished  with  a  large 
number  of  high-backed,  leather-cushioned  chairs, 
of  fantastic  shapes,  and  embellished  with  a  great 
variety  of  old  portraits  and  roughly-coloured 
prints  of  some  antiquity.  At  the  upper  end  of 
the  room  was  a  table,  with  a  white  cloth  upon  it, 
well  covered  with  a  roast  fowl,  bacon,  ale,  and 
et  ceteras;  and  at  the  table  sat  Mr.  Tupman, 
looking  as  unlike  a  man  who  had  taken  his  leave 
of  the  world  as  possible. 

On  the  entrance  of  his  friends,  that  gentleman 
laid  down  his  knife  and  fork,  and  with  a  mourn- 
ful air  advanced  to  meet  them. 

"  I  did  not  expect  to  see  you  here,"  he  said, 
as  he  grasped  Mr.  Pickwick's  hand.  "  It's  very 
kind." 

"Ah,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  sitting  down,  and 
wiping  from  his  forehead  the  perspiration  which 
the  walk  had  engendered.  "  Finish  your  dinner, 
and  walk  out  with  me.  I  wish  to  speak  to  you 
alone." 

Mr.  Tupman  did  as  he  was  desired,  and  Mr. 
Pickwick  having  refreshed  himself  with  a  copious 
draught  of  ale,  waited  his  friend's  leisure.  The 
dinner  was  quickly  dispatched,  and  they  walked 
out  together. 

For  lialf  an  hour  their  forms  might  have  been 
seen  pacing  the  churchyard  to  and  fro,  while 
Mr.  Pickwick  was  engaged  in  combating  his 
companion's  resolution.  Any  repetition  of  his 
argimients  would  be  useless  ;  for  what  language 
could  convey  to  them  that  energy  and  force 
which  theif  great  originator's  manner  communi- 
cated ?     Whether  Mr.  Tupman  was  already  tired 


of  retirement,  or  whether  he  was  wholly  unable 
to  resist  the  eloquent  ajipeal  which  was  made  to 
him,  matters  not,  he  did  tiot  resist  it  at  last. 

"  It  mattered  little  to  him,"  he  said,  "  where 
he  dragged  out  the  miserable  remainder  of  his 
days :  and  since  his  friend  laid  so  much  stress 
upon  his  humble  companionship,  he  was  willing 
to  share  his  adventures." 

Mr.  Pickwick  smiled  ;  they  shook  hands;  and 
walked  back  to  rejoin  their  companions. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  Mr.  Pickwick 
made  that  immortal  discover}-,  which  has  been 
the  pride  and  boast  of  his  friends,  and  the  envy 
of  every  antiquarian  in  this  or  any  other  country. 
They  had  passed  the  door  of  their  inn,  and 
walked  a  little  way  down  the  village,  before  they 
recollected  the  precise  spot  in  which  it  stood. 
As  they  turned  back,  Mr.  Pickwick's  eye  fell 
upon  a  small  broken  stone,  partially  buried  in 
the  ground,  in  front  of  a  cottage  door.  He 
paused. 

'"This  is  very  strange,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"What  is  strange?"  inquired  Mr.  Tupman,     j 
staring  eagerly  at  every  object  near  him  but  the 
right  one.     "God  bless  me,  what's  the  matter?" 

This  last  was  an  ejaculation  of  irrepressible 
astonishment,  occasioned  by  seeing  Mr.  Pick- 
wick, in  his  enthusiasm  for  discovery,  fall  on  his 
knees  before  the  little  stone,  and  commence 
wiping  the  dust  off  it  with  his  pocket-handker- 
chief. 

"  There  is  an  inscription  here,"  said  Mr.  Pick- 
wick. 

"  Is  it  possible?"  raid  Mr.  Tupman. 

"  I  can  discern,"  continued  Mr.  Pickwick, 
rubbing  away  with  all  his  might,  and  gazir.g  in- 
tently through  his  spectacles  :  "  I  can  discern  a 
cross,  and  a  P,  and  then  a  T.  This  is  im- 
portant," continued  Mr.  Pickwick,  starting  up. 
"This  is  some  very  old  inscription,  existing 
perhaps  long  before  the  ancient  almshouses  in 
this  place.     It  must  not  be  lost." 

He  tapped  at  the  cottage  doer.  A  labouring 
man  opened  it. 

"  Do  you  know  how  this  stone  came  here,  my 
friend?"  inquired  the  benevolent  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  No,  I  doan't,  sir,"  replied  the  man,  civilly. 
"  It  was  here  long  afore  1  war  born,  or  any  on 
us." 

Mr.  Pickwick  glanced  triumi)hantly  at  his 
companion. 

"  You — you — are  not  particularly  attached  to  it, 
I  dare  say,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  trembling  with 
anxiety.     "You  wouldn't  mind  selling  it,  now?" 

"Ah  !  but  who'd  buy  it?"  inquired  the  man, 
with  an  expression  of  face  which  he  probably 
meant  to  be  very  cunning. 
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"  I'll  give  you  ten  shillings  for  it  at  once," 
said  Mr.  Pickwick,  "if  you  will  take  it  up  for 
me." 

The  astonishment  of  the  village  may  be  easily 
imagined,  when  (the  little  stone  having  been 
raised  with  one  wrench  of  a  spade)  Mr.  Pick- 
wick, by  dint  of  great  personal  exertion,  bore  it 
with  his  own  hanils  to  the  inn,  and  after  having 
carefully  washed  it,  deposited  it  on  the  table. 

The  exultation  and  joy  of  the  Pickwickians 
knew  no  bounds  when  their  patience  and  assi- 
duity, their  washing  and  scraping,  were  crowned 
with  success.  The  stone  was  uneven  and 
broken,  and  the  letters  were  straggling  and 
irregular,  but  the  following  fragment  of  an  in- 
scription was  clearly  to  be  deciphered  : 

+ 

B    I    L    S    T 

U    M 

P    S    H    « 

S.    M. 

ARK 

Mr.  Pickwick's  eyes  sparkled  with  delight  as 
he  sat  and  gloated  over  the  treasure  he  had  dis- 
covered. He  had  obtained  one  of  the  greatest 
objects  of  his  ambition.  In  a  county  known  to 
abound  in  remains  of  the  early  ages ;  in  a  village 
in  which  there  still  existed  some  memorials  of 
the  olden  time,  he — he,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Pickwick  Club — had  discovered  a  strange  and 
curious  inscription  of  unquestionable  antiquity, 
which  had  wholly  escaped  the  observation  of  the 
many  learned  men  who  had  preceded  him.  He 
could  hardly  trust  the  evidence  of  his  senses. 

"  This — this,"  said  he,  "  determines  me.  We 
return  to  town  to-morrow." 

"  To-morrow  ! "  exclaimed  his  admiring  fol- 
lowers. 

*'  To-morrow,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick.  "  This 
treasure  must  be  at  once  deposited  where  it  can 
be  thoroughly  investigated,  and  properly  under- 
stood. I  have  another  reason  for  this  step.  In 
a  few  days  an  election  is  to  take  place  for  the 
borough  of  Eatanswill,  at  which  Mr.  Perker,  a 
gentleman  whom  I  lately  met,  is  the  agent  of 
one  of  the  candidates.  We  will  behokl,  and 
minutely  examine,  a  scene  so  interesting  to 
every  Englishman." 

"  We  will,"  was  tlie  animated  cry  of  three 
voices. 

Mr.  Pickwick  looked  round  him.  The  at- 
tachment and  fervour  of  his  followers  lighted  up 
a  glow  of  enthusiasm  within  him.  He  was  their 
leader,  and  he  felt  it. 


"  Let  us  celebrate  this  happy  meeting  with  a 
convivial  glass,"  said  he.  This  proposition,  like 
the  other,  was  received  with  unanimous  applause. 
And  having  himself  deposited  the  important 
stone  in  a  small  deal  box,  purchased  from  the 
landlady  for  the  purpose,  he  placed  himself  in 
an  arm-chair  at  the  head  of  the  table ;  and  the 
evening  was  devoted  to  festivity  and  conver- 
sation. 

It  was  past  eleven  o'clock — a  late  hour  for 
the  little  village  of  Cobham — when  Mr.  Pick- 
wick retired  to  the  bedroom  which  had  been 
prepared  for  his  reception.  He  threw  open  the 
lattice-window,  and  setting  his  light  upon  the 
table,  fell  into  a  train  of  meditation  on  the  hur- 
ried events  of  the  two  preceding  days. 

The  hour  and  the  place  were  both  favourable 
to  contemplation  ;  Mr.  Pickwick  was  roused  by 
the  church  clock  striking  twelve.  The  first 
stroke  of  the  hour  sounded  solemnly  in  his  ear ; 
but  when  the  bell  ceased,  the  stillness  seemed 
insupportable ; — he  almost  felt  as  if  he  had  lost 
a  companion.  He  was  nervous  and  excited ; 
and  hastily  undressing  himself,  and  placing  his 
light  in  the  chimney,  got  into  bed. 

Every  one  has  experienced  that  disagreeable 
state  of  mind,  in  which  a  sensation  of  bodily 
weariness  in  vain  contends  against  an  inability 
to  sleep.  It  was  Mr.  Pickwick's  condition  at 
this  moment :  he  tossed  first  on  one  side,  and 
then  on  the  other ;  and  perseveringly  closed  his 
eyes,  as  if  to  coax  himself  to  slumber.  It  was 
of  no  use.  Whether  it  was  the  unwonted  exer- 
tion he  had  undergone,  or  the  heat,  or  the 
brandy-and-water,  or  the  strange  bed, — what- 
ever it  was,  his  thoughts  kept  reverting  very  un- 
comfortably to  the  grim  pictures  down-stairs, 
and  the  old  stories  to  which  they  had  given 
rise  in  the  course  of  the  evening.  After  half  an 
hour's  tumbling  about,  he  came  to  the  unsatis- 
factory conclusion  that  it  was  of  no  use  trying 
to  sleep;  so  he  got  up  and  partially  dressed 
himself.  Anything,  he  thought,  was  better  than 
lying  there,  fancying  all  kinds  of  horrors.  He 
looked  out  of  the  window — it  was  very  dark. 
He  walked  about  the  room — it  was  very  lonely. 

He  had  taken  a  few  turns  from  the  door  to 
the  window,  and  from  the  window  to  the  door, 
when  the  clergyman's  manuscript  for  the  first 
time  entered  his  head.  It  was  a  good  thought. 
If  it  failed  to  interest  him,  it  might  send  him 
to  sleep.  He  took  it  from  his  coat  pocket,  and 
drawing  a  small  table  towards  his  bedside, 
trimmed  the  light,  put  on  his  spectacles,  and 
composed  himself  to  read.  It  was  a  strange 
handwriting,  and  the  paper  was  much  soiled  and 
blotted.     The   title  gave  him  a  sudden  start. 
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too ;  and  he  could  not  avoid  casting  a  wistful 
glance  round  the  room.  Reflecting  on  the  ab- 
surdity of  giving  way  to  such  feelings,  however, 
he  trimmed  the  light  again,  and  read  as  fol- 
lows : 

A  MADMAN'S  MANUSCRIPT. 

"  Yes  ! — a  madman's  !  How  that  word  would 
have  struck  to  my  heart  many  years  ago  !  How 
it  would  have  roused  the  terror  that  used  to 
come  upon  me  sometimes ;  sending  the  blood 
hissing  and  tingling  through  my  veins,  till  the 
cold  dew  of  fear  stood  in  large  drops  upon  my 
skin,  and  my  knees  knocked  together  with 
fright !  I  like  it  now,  though.  It's  a  fine  name. 
Show  me  the  monarch  whose  angry  frown  was 
ever  feared  like  the  glare  of  a  madman's  eye — 
whose  cord  and  axe  were  e\'er  half  so  sure  as  a 
madman's  gripe.  Ho  !  ho  !  It's  a  grand  thing 
to  be  mad !  to  be  peeped  at  like  a  wild  lion 
through  the  iron  bars — to  gnash  one's  teeth, 
and  howl  through  the  long  still  night,  to  the 
merry  ring  of  a  heavy  chain — and  to  roll  and 
twine  among  the  straw,  transported  with  such 
brave  music.  Hurrah  for  the  madhouse  !  Oh, 
it's  a  rare  place  ! 

"  I  remember  days  when  I  was  afraid  of 
being  mad ;  when  I  used  to  start  from  my 
sleep,  and  fall  upon  my  knees,  and  pray  to 
be  spared  from  the  curse  of  my  race ;  when  I 
rushed  from  the  sight  of  merriment  or  happi- 
ness, to  hide  myself  in  some  lonely  place,  and 
spend  the  weary  hours  hi  watching  the  progress 
of  the  fever  that  was  to  consume  my  brain.  I 
knew  that  madness  was  mixed  up  with  my  very 
blood,  and  the  marrow  of  my  bones ;  that  one 
generation  had  passed  away  without  the  pesti- 
lence appearing  among  them,  and  that  I  was 
the  first  in  whom  it  would  revive.  I  knew  it 
must  be  so ;  that  so  it  always  had  been,  and  so 
it  ever  would  be  :  and  when  I  cowered  in  some 
obscure  corner  of  a  crowded  room,  and  saw  men 
whisper,  and  point,  and  turn  their  eyes  towards 
me,  I  knew  they  were  telling  each  other  of  the 
doomed  madman  ;  and  I  slunk  away  again  to 
mope  in  solitude. 

"  I  did  this  for  years ;  long,  long  years 
they  were.  The  nights  here  are  long  some- 
times— very  long  ;  but  they  are  nothing  to  the 
restless  nights,  and  dreadful  dreams,  I  had  at 
that  lime.  It  makes  me  cold  to  remember 
them.  Large  dusky  forms,  with  sly  and  jeering 
faces,  crouched  in  the  corners  of  the  room,  and 
bent  over  my  bed  at  night,  tempting  me  to  mad- 
ness. They  told  me  in  low  whispers  that  the 
lloor  of    the  old  housa  in  which  my   father's 


father  died  was  stained  with  his  own  blood, 
shed  by  his  own  hand  in  raging  madness.  I 
drove  my  fingers  into  my  ears,  but  they  screamed 
into  my  head  till  the  room  rang  with  it,  that  in 
one  generation  before  him  the  madness  slum- 
bered, but  that  his  grandfather  had  lived  for 
years  with  his  hands  fettered  to  the  ground, 
to  prevent  his  tearing  himself  to  pieces.  I 
knew  they  told  the  truth — I  knew  it  well.  I 
had  found  it  out  years  before,  though  they  had 
tried  to  keep  it  from  me  !  Ha  !  ha  !  I  was  too 
cunning  for  them,  madman  as  they  thought  me. 

"  At  last  it  came  upon  me,  and  I  wondered 
how  I  could  ever  have  feared  it.  I  could  go 
into  the  world  now,  and  laugh  and  shout  with 
the  best  among  them.  I  knew  I  was  mad,  but 
they  did  not  even  suspect  it.  How  I  used  to 
hug  myself  with  delight,  when  I  thought  of  the 
fine  trick  I  was  playing  them  after  their  old 
pointing  and  leering,  when  I  was  not  mad,  but 
only  dreading  that  I  might  one  day  become  so ! 
And  how  I  used  to  laugh  for  joy,  when  I  was 
alone,  and  thought  how  well  I  kept  my  secret, 
and  how  quickly  my  kind  friends  would  have 
fallen  from  me,  if  they  had  known  the  truth.  I 
could  have  screamed  with  ecstasy  when  I  dined 
alone  with  some  fine  roaring  fellow,  to  think  how 
pale  he  would  have  turned,  and  how  fast  he 
would  have  nm,  if  he  had  known  that  the  dear 
friend  who  sat  close  to  him,  sharpening  a  bright 
glittering  knife,  was  a  madman  with  all  the 
power,  and  half  the  will,  to  plunge  it  in  his 
heart.     Oh,  it  was  a  merry  life  ! 

"  Riches  became  mine,  wealth  poured  in  upon 
me,  and  I  rioted  in  pleasures  enhanced  a  thou- 
sand fold  to  me  by  the  consciousness  of  my 
well-kept  secret.  I  inherited  an  estate.  The 
law — the  eagle-eyed  law  itself,  had  lieen  de- 
ceived, and  had  handed  over  disputed  thou- 
sands to  a  madman's  hands.  Where  was  the 
wit  of  the  sharp-sighted  men  of  sound  mind  ? 
AVhere  the  dexterity  of  the  lawyers,  eager  to 
discover  a  flaw?  The  madman's  cunning  had 
overreached  them  all. 

"  I  had  money.  How  I  was  courted !  I 
spent  it  profusely.  How  I  was  praised  !  How 
those  three  proud  overbearing  brothers  humbled 
themselves  before  me  !  The  old  white-headed 
father,  too — such  deference  —  such  respect  — 
such  devoted  friendship — why  he  worshipped 
me.  The  old  man  had  a  daughter,  and  the 
young  men  a  sister  ;  and  all  the  five  were  poor. 
I  was  rich  ;  and  when  I  married  the  girl,  I  saw 
a  smile  of  triumph  play  uj-ton  the  faces  of  her 
needy  relatives,  as  they  thought  of  their  well- 
planned  scheme  and  their  fine  prize.  It  was 
for  me  to  smile.     To  smile  !     To  laugh  out- 
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right,  and  tear  my  hair,  and  roll  upon  the 
ground  with  shrieks  of  merriment.  They  little 
thought  they  had  niarrieil  her  to  a  madman. 

"  Stay.  \l  they  had  known  it,  would  they 
have  saved  her?  A  sister's  happiness  against 
her  husband's  gold.  The  lightest  leather  1  blow 
into  the  air,  against  the  gay  chain  that  orna- 
ments my  body ! 

•'  In  one  thing  I  was  deceived  with  all  my 
cunning.  If  I  had  not  been  mad — for  though 
we  madmen  are  sharp-witted  enough,  we  get 
bewildered  sometimes — I  should  have  known 
that  the  girl  wouKl  rather  have  been  placed, 
stiff  and  cold  in  a  dull  leaden  cothn,  than  borne 
an  envied  bride  to  my  rich,  glittering  house.  I 
should  have  known  that  her  heart  was  with  the 
dark-cycil  boy  whose  name  I  once  heard  her 
breathe  in  her  troubled  sleep  ;  and  that  she  had 
been  sacrificed  to  me,  to  relieve  the  poverty  of 
the  old  white-headed  man,  and  the  haughty 
brothers. 

"  I  don't  remember  forms  or  f^ices  now,  but  I 
know  the  girl  was  beautiful.  I  knoio  she  was  ; 
for  in  the  bright  moonlight  nights,  when  I  start 
up  from  my  sleep,  and  all  is  quiet  about  me, 
I  sec,  standing  still  and  motionless  in  one 
comer  of  this  cell,  a  slight  and  wasted  figure 
with  long  black  hair,  which  streaming  down  her 
back,  stirs  with  no  earthly  wind,  and  eyes  that 
fix  their  gaze  on  me,  antl  never  wink  or  close. 
Hush  !  the  blood  chills  at  my  heart  as  I  write 
it  down— that  form  is  hers:  the  face  is  very  pale, 
and  the  eyes  are  glassy  briglit ;  but  I  know  them 
well.  That  figure  never  moves;  it  never  frowns 
and  mouths  as  others  do,  that  fill  this  place 
sometimes;  but  it  is  much  more  dreadful  to  me, 
even  than  the  spirits  that  tempted  me  many 
years  ago — it  comes  fresh  from  the  grave  ;  and 
is  so  very  death-like. 

"  For  nearly  a  year  I  saw  that  face  grow 
paler ;  for  nearly  a  year  I  saw  the  tears  steal 
down  the  mournful  cheeks,  and  never  knew  the 
cause.  I  found  it  out  at  last,  though.  They 
could  not  keep  it  from  me  long.  She  had  never 
liked  me  ;  I  had  never  thought  she  did  :  she 
despised  my  wealth,  and  hated  the  splendour  in 
which  she  lived  ; — I  had  not  expected  that. 
She  loved  another.  This  I  had  never  thought 
of.  Strange  feelings  came  over  me,  and  thoughts 
forced  upon  me  by  some  secret  power,  whirled 
round  and  round  my  brain.  I  did  not  hate  her, 
though  I  hated  the  boy  she  still  wept  for.  I 
pitied — yes,  I  pitied — the  wretched  life  to  which 
her  cold  and  selfish  relations  had  doomed  her. 
I  knew  that  she  could  not  live  long,  but  the 
thought  that  before  her  death  she  might  giv« 
birth  to  some  ill-fated  being,  destined  to  hand 


down  madness  to  its  offspring,  determined  me. 
I  resolved  to  kill  her. 

"  For  many  weeks  I  thought  of  poison,  and 
tlien  of  tlrowning,  and  then  of  fire.  A  fine  sight 
the  grand  house  in  llamcs,  and  the  madman's 
wife  smouldering  away  to  cinders.  Think  of 
the  jest  of  a  large  reward,  too,  and  of  some 
sane  man  swinging  in  the  wind  for  a  deed  he 
never  did,  antl  all  through  a  madman's  cunning  ! 
I  thought  often  of  this,  but  I  gave  it  up  at  last. 
Oh  !  the  i)leasure  of  stropping  the  razor  day 
after  ilay,  feeling  the  sharj)  edge,  and  thinking 
of  the  gash  one  stroke  of  its  thin  bright  edge 
would  make  I 

"  At  last  the  old  spirits  who  had  been  with 
me  so  often  before  whispered  in  my  ear  that  the 
time  was  come,  and  thrust  the  open  razor  into 
my  hand.  I  grasped  it  firmly,  rose  softly  from 
the  bed,  and  leaned  over  my  sleeping  wife. 
Her  face  was  l)uried  in  her  hands.  I  withdrew 
them  softly,  and  they  fell  listlessly  on  her  bosom. 
She  had  been  weeping ;  for  the  traces  of  the 
tears  were  still  wet  upon  her  cheek.  Her  face 
was  calm  and  placid  ;  and  even  as  I  looked 
upon  it,  a  tranquil  smile  lighted  up  her  pale 
features.  I  laid  my  hand  softly  on  her  shoulder. 
She  started — it  was  only  a  passing  dream.  I 
leant  forward  again.     She  screamed,  and  woke. 

"  One  motion  of  my  hand,  and  she  would 
never  again  have  uttered  cry  or  sound.  But  I 
was  startled,  and  drew  back.  Her  eyes  were 
fixed  on  mine.  I  know  not  how  it  was,  but 
they  cowed  and  frightened  me  ;  and  I  quailed 
beneath  them.  She  rose  from  the  bed,  still 
gazing  fixedly  and  steadily  on  me.  I  trembled ; 
the  razor  was  in  my  hand,  but  I  could  not 
move.  She  made  towards  the  door.  As  she 
ncared  it,  she  turned,  and  withdrew  her  eyes 
from  my  face.  The  spell  was  broken.  I  bounded 
forward,  and  clutched  her  by  the  arm.  Utter- 
ing shriek  upon  shriek,  she  sunk  upon  the 
ground. 

"  Now  I  could  have  killed  her  without  a 
struggle  ;  but  the  house  was  alarmed.  I  heard 
the  tread  of  footsteps  on  the  stairs.  I  replaced 
the  razor  in  its  usual  drawer,  unfastened  the 
door,  and  called  loudly  for  assistance. 

"  They  came,  and  raised  her,'tind  placed  her 
on  the  bed.  She  lay  bereft  of  animation  for 
hours  ;  and  when  life,  look,  and  speech  re- 
turned, her  senses  had  deserted  her,  and  she 
raved  wildly  and  furiously. 

"  Doctors  were  called  in — great  men  who 
rolled  up  to  my  door  in  easy  carriages,  with  fine 
horses  and  gaudy  servants.  They  were  at  her 
bedside  for  weeks.  They  had  a  great  meeting, 
and  consulted  together  in  low  and  solemn  voices 
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in  another  room.  One,  the  cleverest  and  most 
celebrated  among  them,  took  me  aside,  and 
bidding  me  prepare  for  the  worst,  told  me — 
me,  the  madman ! — that  my  wife  was  mad.  He 
stood  close  beside  me  at  an  open  window,  his 
eyes  looking  in  my  face,  and  his  hand  laid  upon 
my  arm.  With  one  eft'ort  I  could  have  hurled 
him  into  the  street  beneath.  It  would  have 
been  rare  sport  to  have  done  it ;  but  my  secret 
was  at  stake,  and  I  let  him  go.  A  few  days 
after,  they  told  me  I  must  place  her  under 
some  restraint :    I  must  provide  a  keeper   for 
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her.  //  I  \vent  into  the  open  fields  where 
none  could  hear  me,  and  laughed  till  the  air 
resounded  with  my  shouts  ! 

'•  She  died  next  day.  The  white-headed  old 
man  followed  her  to  the  grave,  and  the  proud 
brothers  dropped  a  tear  over  the  insensible 
coriise  of  her  whose  suflcrings  Uiey  had  regarded 
in  her  lifetime  with  muscles  of  iron.  All  this 
was  food  for  my  secret  mirth,  antl  I  laughed 
behind  the  white  handkerchief  which  I  held  up 
to  my  face,  as  we  rode  home,  till  the  tears 
came  into  my  eyes. 


"TAKE  THIS  LITTLE  VILLAIN  AWAY,"  SAID  THE  AGO.VISED  MR.   PICKWICK.       {Seepage  78.) 


_  "  But  though  I  had  carried  mv  object,  and 
killed  her.  I  was  restless  and  disturbed,  and  I 
felt  that,  before  long,  my  secret  must  be  known. 
I  could  not  hide  the  wild  mirth  and  joy  whicli 
boiled  within  me,  and  made  me,  when  I  was 
alone  at  home,  jumj)  up  and  beat  my  hands 
together,  and  dance  round  and  round,  and  roar 
aloud.  When  I  went  out,  and  saw  the  busy 
crowds  hurri'ing  about  the  streets;  or  to  the 
theatre,  and  heard  the  sound  of  music,  and  be- 
held the  people  dancing,  I  felt  such  glee,  that  I 
could  have  rushed  among  them,  and  torn  them 
to  pieces  limb  from  limb,  and  howled  in  trans- 


port. But  I  ground  my  teeth,  and  struck  mv 
leet  upon  the  floor,  and  drove  my  sharp  nails 
into  my  hands.  I  kept  it  down  ;  ami  no  one 
knew  I  was  a  madman  yet. 

"  I  remember — though  it's  one  of  the  last 
things  I  am  remember — for  now  I  mix  realities 
with  my  dreams,  and  having  so  much  to  do,  and 
being  always  hurried  here,  have  no  time  to  sepa- 
rate the  two,  from  some  strange  confusion  in 
which  they  get  involved — I  remember  how  I  let 
it  out  at  last.  Ha  !  ha !  I  think  I  see  their 
frightened  looks  now,  and  feel  the  ease  with 
which  I  flung  them  from  me,  and  dashed  my 
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clenched  fist  into  their  white  faces,  and  then 
flew  like  the  wind,  and  left  them  screaming  and 
shouting  far  behind.  The  strength  of  a  giant 
comes  upon  me  when  I  think  of  it.  There — 
see  how  this  iron  bar  bends  beneath  my  furious 
wrench.  I  could  snap  it  like  a  twig,  only  there 
are  long  galleries  here  with  many  doors — I  don't 
think  1  could  t:nd  my  way  along  them  :  anil 
even  if  I  could,  I  know  there  are  iron  gates 
below  which  they  keep  locked  and  barred. 
They  know  what  a  clever  madman  I  have  been, 
and  they  are  proud  to  have  me  here,  to  show. 

"  Let  me  see  ; — yes,  I  had  been  out.  It  was 
late  at  night  when  I  reached  home,  and  found 
the  proudest  of  the  three  proud  brothers  waiting 
to  see  me — urgent  business  he  said  :  I  recollect 
it  well.  I  hated  that  man  with  all  a  madman's 
hate.  Many  ami  many  a  time  had  my  fingers 
longed  to  tear  him.  They  tokl  me  he  was  there. 
I  ran  swiftly  up-stairs.  He  had  a  word  to  say 
to  me.  I  dismissetl  the  servants.  It  was  late, 
and  we  were  alone  together — -for  the  first  time. 

'•  I  kept  my  eyes  carefully  from  him  at  first, 
for  I  knew  what  he  little  thought — and  I  gloried 
in  the  knowledge — that  the  light  of  madness 
gleamed  from  them  like  fire.  We  sat  in  silence 
for  a  few  minutes.  He  spoke  at  last.  My  recent 
dissipation  and  strange  remarks,  made  so  soon 
after  his  sister's  death,  were  an  insult  to  her 
memory.  Coupling  together  many  circumstances 
which  had  at  first  escaped  his  observation,  he 
thought  I  had  not  treated  her  well.  He  wished 
to  know  whether  he  was  right  in  inferring  that 
I  meant  to  cast  a  rei)roach  upon  her  memory, 
and  a  disrespect  upon  her  family.  It  was  due 
to  the  uniform  he  wore  to  demand  this  explana- 
tion, 

"  This  man  had  a  commission  in  the  army — 
a  commission  purchased  with  my  money,  and 
his  sister's  misery  !  This  was  the  man  who  had 
been  foremost  in  the  plot  to  ensnare  me,  and 
grasp  my  wealth.  This  was  the  man  who  had 
been  the  main  instrument  in  forcing  his  sister 
to  wed  me  ;  well  knowing  that  her  heart  had 
been  given  to  that  puling  boy.  Due !  Due  to 
his  uniform  !  The  livery  of  his  degradation  !  I 
turned  my  eyes  upon  him — I  could  not  help  it 
— but  I  spoke  not  a  word. 

"  I  saw  the  sudden  change  that  came  upon 
him  beneath  my  gaze.  He  was  a  bold  man,  but 
the  colour  faded  from  his  face,  and  he  drew  back 
his  chair.  I  dragged  mine  nearer  to  him ;  and 
as  I  laughed — 1  was  very  merr}'^  then — I  saw 
him  shudder.  I  felt  the  madness  rising  within 
me.     He  was  afraid  of  me. 

" '  You  were  very  fond  of  your  sister  when 
she  was  alive ' — I  said — *  very.' 


"  He  looked  uneasily  round  him,  and  I  saw 
his  hand  grasp  the  back  of  his  chair :  but  he 
said  nothing. 

"'You  villain,' said  I,  *  I  found  you  out;  I 
discovered  your  hellish  jjlots  against  me;  I 
know  her  heart  was  fixed  on  some  one  else 
before  you  compelled  her  to  marry  me.  I  know 
it — I  know  it.' 

"  He  jum]ied  suddenly  from  his  chair,  brand- 
ished it  aloft,  and  bid  me  stand  back — for  I 
took  care  to  be  getting  closer  to  him,  all  the 
time  I  spoke. 

*'  I  screamed  rather  than  talked,  for  I  felt 
tumultuous  passions  eddying  through  my  veins, 
and  the  old  spirits  whispering  and  taunting  me 
to  tear  his  heart  out. 

" '  Damn  you,'  said  I,  starting  up,  and  rushing 
upon  him  :  '  I  killed  her.  I  am  a  madman. 
Down  with  you.  Blood,  blood  !  I  will  have 
it!' 

"  I  turned  aside  will:  one  blow  the  chair  he 
hurled  at  me  in  his  terror,  and  closed  with  him  ; 
and  with  a  heavy  crash,  we  rolled  upon  the 
floor  together. 

"  It  was  a  fine  struggle  that ;  for  he  was  a  tall 
strong  man,  fighting  for  his  life ;  and  I  a  power- 
ful madman,  thirsting  to  destroy  him.  I  knew 
no  strength  could  equal  mine,  and  I  M-as  right. 
Right  again,  though  a  madman  !  His  struggles 
grew  fainter.  I  knelt  upon  his  chest,  and 
clasped  his  brawny  throat  firmly  with  both 
hands.  His  face  grew  purple ;  his  eyes  were 
starting  from  his  head,  and  with  jirotruded 
tongue,  he  seemed  to  mock  me.  I  squeezed 
the  tighter. 

"  The  door  was  suddenly  burst  open  with  a 
loud  noise,  and  a  crowd  of  people  rushed  for- 
ward, cr)'ing  aloud  to  each  other  to  secure  the 
mailman. 

"  My  secret  was  out ;  and  my  only  struggle 
now  was  for  liberty  and  freedom.  I  gained  my 
feet  before  a  hand  was  on  me,  threw  myself 
among  my  assailants,  and  cleared  my  way  with 
my  strong  arm  as  if  1  bore  a  hatchet  in  my 
hand  and  hewed  them  down  before  me.  I 
gained  the  door,  dropped  over  the  banisters, 
and  in  an  instant  was  in  the  street. 

"  Straight  and  swift  I  ran,  and  no  one  dared 
to  stoj)  me.  I  heard  the  noise  of  feet  behind, 
and  redoubled  my  speed.  It  grew  fainter  and 
fainter  in  the  distance,  and  at  length  died  away 
altogether  :  but  on  I  bounded,  through  marsh 
and  rivulet,  over  fence  and  wall,  with  a  wild 
shout  which  was  taken  up  by  the  strange  beings 
that  flocked  around  me  on  every  side,  and 
swelled  the  sound,  till  it  pierced  the  air.  I  was 
borne   upon  the   arms   of  demons  who   swept 
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along  upon  the  wind,  and  bore  down  bank  and 
hedge  before  them,  and  spun  me  round  and 
round  with  a  rustle  and  a  speed  that  made  my 
head  swim,  until  at  last  they  threw  me  from 
them  with  a  violent  shock,  and  I  fell  heavily 
upon  the  earth.  When  I  woke,  I  found  mystrlf 
here — here  in  this  gay  cell,  where  the  sun-light 
seldom  comes,  and  the  moon  steals  in  in  rays 
which  only  serve  to  show  the  dark  shadows 
about  me,  and  tliat  silent  figure  in  its  old  corner. 
When  I  lie  awake,  I  can  sometimes  hear  strange 
shrieks  and  cries  from  distant  parts  of  this  large 
place.  What  they  are,  I  know  not ;  but  they 
neither  come  from  that  pale  form,  nor  does  it 
regard  them.  For  from  the  first  shades  of  dusk 
till  the  earliest  light  of  morning,  it  still  stands 
motionless,  in  the  same  place,  listening  to  the 
music  of  my  iron  chain,  and  watching  my 
gambols  on  my  straw  bed." 

At  the  end  of  the  manuscript  was  written,  in 
another  hand,  this  note  : — 

[The  unhappy  man  whose  ravings  are  re- 
corded above,  was  a  melancholy  instance  of  the 
baneful  results  of  energies  misdirected  in  early 
life,  and  excesses  prolonged  until  their  conse- 
quences could  never  be  repaired.  The  thought- 
less riot,  dissipation,  and  debauchery  of  his 
younger  days,  produced  fever  and  delirium. 
The  first  effect  of  the  latter  was  the  strange 
delusion,  founded  upon  a  well-known  medical 
theory,  strongly  contended  for  by  some,  and  as 
strongly  contested  by  others,  that  an  hereditary 
madness  existed  in  his  family.  This  produced 
a  settled  gloom,  which  in  time  developed  a 
morbid  insanity,  and  finally  terminated  in  raving 
madness.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  events  he  detailed,  though  distorted  in  the 
description  by  his  diseased  imagination,  really 
happened.  It  is  only  matter  of  wonder  to  those 
who  were  acquainted  with  the  vices  of  his  early 
career,  that  his  passions,  when  no  longer  con- 
trolled by  reason,  did  not  lead  him  to  the  com- 
mission of  still  more  frightful  deeds.] 

Mr.  Pickwick's  candle  was  just  expiring  in 
the  socket,  as  he  concluded  the  perusal  of  the 
old  clergyman's  manuscript ;  and  when  the  light 
went  suddenly  out,  without  any  previous  flicker 
by  way  of  warning,  it  communicated  a  very 
considerable  start  to  his  excited  frame.  Hastily 
throwing  off  such  articles  of  clothing  as  he  had 
put  on  when  he  rose  from  his  uneasy  bed,  and 
casting  a  fearful  glance  around,  he  once  more 
scrambled  hastily  between  the  sheets,  and  soon 
fell  fast  asleep. 

The  sun  was  shining  brilliantly  into  his  cham- 
ber when  he  awoke,  and  the  morning  was  far 


advanced.  The  gloom  which  had  oppressed 
him  on  the  previous  night  had  disappeared  with 
the  dark  shadows  which  shrouded  the  landscape, 
and  his  thoughts  and  his  feelings  were  as  light  and 
gay  as  the  morntng  itself  After  a  hearty  break- 
fast, the  four  gentlemen  sallied  forth  to  walk  to 
Gravesend,  followed  by  a  man  bearing  the  stone 
in  its  deal  box.  They  reached  that  town  about 
one  o'clock,  (their  luggage  they  had  directed  to 
be  forwarded  to  the  City,  from  Rochester,)  and 
being  fortunate  enough  to  secure  places  on  the 
outside  of  a  coach,  arrived  in  London,  in  sound 
health  and  spirits,  on  that  same  afternoon. 

The  next  three  or  four  days  were  occupied 
with  the  preparations  which  were  necessary  for 
their  journey  to  the  borough  of  Eatanswill.  As 
any  reference  to  that  most  important  under- 
taking demands  a  separate  chapter,  we  may 
devote  the  few  lines  which  remain  at  the  close 
of  this,  to  narrate,  with  great  brevity,  the  history 
of  the  antiquarian  discovery. 

It  appears  from  the  Transactions  of  the  Club, 
then,  that  Mr.  Pickwick  lectured  upon  the  dis- 
covery at  a  General  Club  Meeting,  convened 
on  the  night  succeeding  their  return,  and  entered 
into  a  variety  of  ingenious  and  erudite  specula- 
tions on  the  meaning  of  the  inscription.  It 
also  appears  that  a  skilful  artist  executed  a 
faithful  delineation  of  the  curiosity,  which  was 
engraven  on  stone,  and  presented  to  the  Royal 
Antiquarian  Society,  and  other  learned  bodies 
— that  heart-burnings  and  jealousies  without 
number  were  created  by  rival  controversies 
which  were  penned  upon  the  subject — and  that 
Mr.  Pickwick  himself  wrote  a  Pamphlet,  con- 
taining ninety-six  pages  of  very  small  print,  and 
twenty-seven  difterent  readings  of  the  inscription. 
That  three  old  gentlemen  cut  off  their  eldest 
sons  with  a  shilling  apiece  for  presuming  to 
doubt  the  antiquity  of  the  fragment — and  that 
one  enthusiastic  individual  cut  himself  off  pre- 
maturely, in  despair  at  being  unable  to  fathom 
its  meaning.  That  Mr.  Pickwick  was  elected 
an  honorary  member  of  seventeen  native  and 
foreign  societies  for  making  the  discovery  ;  that 
none  of  the  seventeen  could  make  anything  of 
it,  but  that  all  the  seventeen  agreed  that  it  was 
very  extraordinary. 

Mr.  Blotton,  indeed — and  the  name  will  be 
doomed  to  the  undying  contempt  of  those  who 
cultivate  the  mysterious  and  the  sublime — Mr. 
Blotton,  we  say,  with  the  doubt  and  cavilling 
peculiar  to  vulgar  minds,  presumed  to  state  a 
view  of  the  case  as  degrading  as  ridiculous. 
Mr.  Blotton,  with  a  mean  desire  to  tarnish  the 
lustre  of  the  immortal  name  of  Pickwick,  actually 
undertook  a  journey  to  Cobham  in  person,  and, 
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on  his  return,  sarcastically  observed  in  an  oration 
at  the  Club,  that  he  had  seen  the  man  from 
whom  the  stone  was  purchased  ;  that  the  man 
I)resiimed  the  stone  to  be  ancient,  but  solemnly 
denied  the  antiquity  of  the  inscription — inas- 
much as  he  represented  it  to  have  been  rudely 
carveil  by  himself  in  an  idle  mood,  and  to  dis- 
play letters  intended  to  bear  neither  more  nor 
less  than  the  simple  construction  of  "  Bill 
Stumps,  his  mark  :"  and  that  Mr.  Stumps, 
beir.g  little  in  the  habit  of  original  composition, 
and  more  accustomed  to  be  guided  by  tlie  sound 
of  words  than  by  the  strict  rules  of  orthography, 
had  omitted  the  concluding  "  L  "  of  his  Christian 
name. 

The  Pickwick  Club,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  so  enlightened  an  Institution, 
received  this  statement  with  the  contempt  it 
deserved,  expelled  the  presumptuous  and  ill- 
conditioned  lilotton  from  the  society,  and  voted 
Mr.  Pickwick  a  pair  of  gold  spectacles,  in  token 
of  their  confidence  and  approbation ;  in  return 
for  which,  *Mr.  Pickwick  caused  a  portrait  of 
himself  to  be  painted,  and  hung  up  in  the  club- 
room — which  portrait,  by-the-bye,  he  did  not 
wish  to  have  destroyed  when  he  grew  a  few 
years  older. 

Mr.  Blotton  though  ejected  was  not  con- 
quered. He  also  wrote  a  pamphlet,  addressed 
to  the  seventeen  learned  societies,  native  and 
foreign,  containing  a  repetition  of  the  statement 
he  had  already  made,  and  rather  more  than  half 
intimating  his  opinion  that  the  seventeen  learned 
societies  were  so  many  "  humbugs."  Hereupon 
the  virtuous  indignation  of  the  seventeen  learned 
societies,  native  and  foreign,  being  roused,  seve- 
ral fresh  pamphlets  appeared  ;  the  foreign  learned 
societies  corresponded  with  the  native  learned 
societies,  the  native  learned  societies  translated 
the  pamphlets  of  the  foreign  learned  societies 
into  English,  the  foreign  learned  societies 
translated  the  pamphlets  of  the  native  learned 
societies  into  all  sorts  of  languages  ;  and  thus 
commenced  that  celebrated  scientific  discussion 
so  well  known  to  all  men  as  the  Pickwick  con- 
troversy. 

But  this  base  attempt  to  injure  Mr.  Pickwick 
recoiled  upon  the  head  of  its  calumnious  author. 
The  seventeen  learned  societies  unanimously 
voted  the  presumptuous  Blotton  an  ignorant 
meddler,  and  forthwith  set  to  work  upon  more 
treatises  than  ever.  And  to  this  day  the  stone 
remains,  an  illegible  monument  of  Mr.  Pick- 
wick's greatness,  and  a  lasting  trophy  to  the 
littleness  of  his  enemies. 


CHAPTER  XH. 

nrSCRIPTIVK  OF  A  VKRV  IMPORTANT  PROCrEDrNT.  OV 
THE  PART  Ol'-  MR.  PICKWICK;  NO  LESS  AN  EI  OCll 
IN    HIS   LIFE  THAN    IN   THIS   HISTORY. 

\.  PR'KWICK'Sapartments  in  Gos- 
well  Street,  although  on  a  limited 
scale,  were  not  only  of  a  very  neat 
X/^^  and  comfortable  description,  buL 
(■^i^.^ySi^^4  i)eculiarly  adajjted  for  the  residence 
>r>r.)'^  of  a  man  of  his  genius  and  observation. 
His  sitting-room  was  the  first-lloor  front, 
his  bedroom  the  second-floor  front ;  and 
thus,  whether  he  were  sitting  at  his  desk  in  the 
parlour,  or  standing  before  the  dressing-glass  in 
his  dormitory,  he  had  an  equal  opportunity  of 
contemplating  human  nature  in  all  the  numerous 
phases  it  exhibits,  in  that  not  more  populous 
than  popular  thoroughfare.  His  landlady,  Mrs. 
Bardell — the  relict  and  sole  executrix  of  a  de- 
ceased custom-house  officer  —  was  a  comely 
woman  of  bustling  manners  and  agreeable  ap- 
pearance, with  a  natural  genius  for  cooking, 
improved  by  study  and  long  practice  into  an 
exquisite  talent.  There  were  no  children,  no 
servants,  no  fowls.  The  only  other  inmates  of 
the  house  were  a  large  man  and  a  small  boy  : 
the  first  a  lodger,  the  second  a  production  of 
Mrs.  Bardell's.  The  large  man  was  always 
home  precisely  at  ten  o'clock  at  night,  at  whicii 
hour  he  regularly  condensed  himself  into  the 
limits  of  a  dwarfish  French  bedstead  in  the  back- 
parlour  ;  and  the  infiintine  sports  and  gymnastic 
exercises  of  Master  Bardell  were  exclusively  con- 
fined to  the  neighbouring  pavements  and  gutters. 
Cleanliness  and  quiet  reigned  throughout  the 
house ;  and  in  it  Mr.  Pickwick's  will  was  law. 

To  any  one  acquainted  with  these  points  of 
the  domestic  economy  of  the  establishment,  and 
conversant  with  the  admirable  regulation  of  Mr. 
Pickwick's  mind,  his  appearance  and  behaviour,, 
on  the  morning  previous  to  that  which  had  been 
fixed  upon  for  the  journey  to  Eatanswill,  would 
have  been  most  mysterious  and  unaccountable. 
He  paced  the  room  to  and  fro  Avith  hurried  steps,. 
])opped  his  head  out  of  the  window  at  intervals- 
of  about  three  minutes  each,  constantly  referred 
to  his  watch,  and  exhibited  many  other  mani- 
festations of  impatience,  very  unusual  with  him. 
It  was  evident  tiiat  something  of  great  imi)Or- 
tance  was  in  contemplation,  but  what  that  some- 
thing was  not  even  Mrs.  Bardell  herself  had 
been  enabled  to  discover. 

"  Mrs.  Bardell,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  at  last,  as 
that  amiable  female  approached  the  terminatioiii 
of  a  prolonged  dusting  of  the  apartment. 
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'■  Sir,"  said  Mrs.  Bardell. 

*'  Your  little  boy  is  a  very  long  time  gone." 

"  Why  it's  a  good  long  way  to  the  Borough, 
sir,"  remonstrated  Mrs.  Lardell. 

"  Ah,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  "  very  true  ;  so 
it  is." 

Mr.  Pickwick  relapsed  into  silence,  and  Mrs. 
Bardell  resumed  her  dusting. 

"  Mrs.  Bardell,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  at  the 
expiration  of  a  few  minutes. 

"  Sir,"  said  Mrs.  Bardell  again. 

"  Do  you  think  it's  a  much  greater  expense  to 
keej)  two  people  than  to  keep  one  ?  " 

"  La,  Mr.  Pickwick,"  said  Mrs.  Bardell,  colour- 
ing u])  to  the  very  border  of  her  cap,  as  she 
fancied  she  observed  a  species  of  matrimonial 
twinkle  in  the  eyes  of  her  lodger.  "  La,  Mr. 
Pickwick,  what  a  question  !  " 

"  Well,  but  do  you?"  incjuired  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"That  depends" — said  Mrs.  Bardell,  a])- 
proaching  the  duster  very  near  to  Mr.  Pickwick's 
elbow,  which  was  planted  on  the  table — "  that 
depends  a  good  deal  upon  the  person,  you  know, 
Mr.  Pickwick ;  and  whether  it's  a  saving  and 
careful  person,  sir." 

"  That's  very  true,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  "  but 
the  person  I  have  in  my  eye  (here  he  looked 
very  hard  at  Mrs.  Bardell)  I  think  possesses 
these  qualities  ;  and  has,  moreover,  a  consider- 
-able  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  a  great  deal 
of  sharpness,  Mrs.  Bardell ;  which  may  be  of 
material  use  to  me." 

"La,  Mr.  Pickwick,"  said  Mrs.  Bardell;  the 
crimson  rising  to  her  cap-border  again. 

"  I  do,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  growing  energetic, 
as  was  his  wont  in  speaking  of  a  subject  which 
interested  him,  "  I  do,  indeed ;  and  to  tell 
you  the  truth,  Mrs.  Bardell,  I  have  made  up  my 
mind." 

"Dear  me,  sir,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Bardell. 

"You'll  think  it  very  strange  now,"  said  the 
amiable  Mr.  Pickwick,  with  a  good-humoured 
glance  at  his  companion,  "  that  I  never  con- 
sulted you  about  this  matter,  and  never  even 
mentioned  it.  till  I  sent  your  little  boy  out  this 
morning — eh  ?  " 

Mrs.  Bardell  could  only  reply  by  a  look. 
She  had  long  worshipped  Air.  Pickwick  at  a  dis- 
tance, but  here  she  was,  all  at  once,  raised  to  a 
pinnacle  to  which  her  wildest  and  most  extrava- 
gant hopes  had  never  dared  to  aspire.  Mr.  Pick- 
wick was  going  to  propose — a  deliberate  plan, 
too — sent  her  little  boy  to  the  Borough,  to  get 
him  out  of  the  way — how  thoughtful — how  con- 
siderate ! 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  "  what  do  you 
think  ?  " 


"Oh,  Mr.  Pickwick,"  said  Mrs.  Bardell, 
trembling  with  agitation,  "  you're  very  kind, 
sir." 

"  It'll  save  you  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  won't 
it?"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Oh,  I  never  thought  anythingof  the  trouble, 
sir,"  replied  Mrs.  Bardell ;  "  and  of  course  I 
should  take  more  trouble  to  please  you  then 
than  ever  ;  but  it  is  so  kind  of  you,  Mr.  Pick- 
wick, to  have  so  much  consideration  for  my 
loneliness." 

"Ah,   to  be  sure,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick;   "I 
never  thought  of  that.     When   I   am  in  town,  x 
you'll  always  have  somebody  to  sit  with   you. 
To  be  sure,  so  you  will." 

"  I'm  sure  I  ought  to  be  a  very  happy  woman," 
said  Mrs.  Bardell. 

"  And  your  little  boy "  said  Mr.  Pick- 
wick. 

"  Bless  his  heart,"  interposed  Mrs.  Bardell, 
with  a  maternal  sob. 

"  He,  too,  will  have  a  companion,"  resumed 
Mr.  Pickwick,  "  a  lively  one,  who'll  teach  him, 
111  be  bound,  more  tricks  in  a  week  than  he 
would  ever  learn  in  a  year."  And  Mr.  Pick- 
wick smiled  placidly. 

"  Oh  you  dear "  said  Mrs.  Bardell. 

Mr.  Pickwick  started 

"  Oh  you  kind,  good,  playful  dear,"  said  Mrs. 
IJardell ;  and  without  more  ado,  she  rose  from 
her  chair,  and  flung  her  arms  round  Mr.  Pick- 
wick's neck,  with  a  cataract  of  tears  and  a  chorus 
of  sobs. 

"  Bless  my  scul,"  cried  the  astonished  Mr. 
Pickwick; — "Mrs.  Bardell  my  good  woman — 
dear  me,  what  a  situation — pray  consider.  Mrs. 
Bardell,  don't — if  anybody  should  come " 

"  Oh,  let  them  come,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Bardell, 
frantically  ;  "  I'll  never  leave  you — dear,  kind, 
good  soul  ; "  and  with  these  words  Mrs.  Bardell 
clung  the  tighter. 

"  Mercy  upon  me,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  strug- 
gling violently,  "  I  hear  somebody  coming  uj) 
the  stairs.  Don't,  don't,  there's  a  good  creature, 
don't."  But  entreaty  and  remonstrance  were 
alike  unavailing  :  for  Mrs.  Bardell  had  fainted 
in  Mr.  Pickwick's  arms ;  and  before  he  could 
gain  time  to  deposit  her  on  a  chair.  Master  Bar- 
dell entered  the  room,  ushering  in  Mr.  Tupman, 
Mr.  Winkle,  and  Mr.  Snodgrass. 

Mr.  Pickwick  was  struck  motionless  and 
speechless.  He  stood  with  his  lovely  burden  in 
his  arms,  gazing  vacantly  on  the  countenances 
of  his  friends,  without  the  slightest  attempt  at 
recognition  or  explanation.  They,  in  their  turn, 
stareil  at  him  ;  and  Master  Bardell,  in  his  turn, 
stared  at  everybody. 
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The  astonishment  of  the  Pickwickians  was  so 
absorbing,  and  the  pcrijlexity  of  Mr.  Pickwick 
was  so  extreme,  that  they  might  have  remained 
in  exactly  the  same  relative  situations  until 
the  susjicnded  animation  of  the  lady  was  re- 
stored, had  it  not  beai  for  a  most  beautiful 
and  touching  expression  of  filial  affection  on 
the  i)art  of  her  youthful  son.  Clad  in  a  tight 
suit  of  corduroy,  spangled  with  brass  buttons  of 
a  very  consitlerable  size,  he  at  first  stood  at  the 
door  astounded  and  uncertain  ;  but  by  degrees 
the  impression  that  his  mother  must  have  suf- 
fered some  personal  damage  pervaded  his  par- 
tially developed  mind,  and  considering  Mr. 
Pickwick  as  the  aggressor,  he  set  up  an  appal- 
ling and  semi-earthly  kind  of  howling,  and  but- 
ting forwartlwith  his  head,  commenced  assailing 
that  immortal  gentleman  about  the  back  and 
legs  with  such  blows  and  pinches  as  the  strength 
of  his  arm,  and  the  violence  of  his  excitement, 
allowed. 

"Take  this  little  villain  away,"  said  the 
agonised  Mr.  Pickwick,  "  he's  mad." 

**  What  is  the  matter?"  said  the  three  tongue- 
tied  Pickwickians. 

"  I  don't  know,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick,  pet- 
tishly. "  Take  away  the  boy"  (here  ?^Ir.  Winkle 
carried  the  interesting  boy,  screaming  and  strug- 
gling, to  the  further  end  of  the  apartment). 
"  Now,  help  me,  lead  this  woman  down-stairs," 

"  Oh,  I  am  better  now,"  said  ]Mrs.  Bardell, 
faintly. 

"  Let  me  lead  you  down-stairs,"  said  the  ever 
gallant  Mr.  Tupman. 

"Thank  you,  sir  —  thank  you,"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Lardell,  hysterically.  And  down-stairs  she 
was  led  accordingly,  accompanied  by  her  afi'cc- 
tionate  son. 

"I  cannot  conceive"  —  said  Mr.  Pickwick, 
when  his  friend  returned — "  I  cannot  conceive 
what  has  been  the  matter  with  that  woman.  I 
had  merely  announced  to  her  my  intention  of 
keeping  a  man-servant,  when  she  fell  into  the 
extraordinary  paroxysm  in  which  you  found  her. 
Very  extraordinary  thing." 

"  Very,"  said  his  three  friends. 

"  Placed  me  in  such  an  extremely  awkward 
situation,"  continued  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Very,"  was  the  reply  of  his  followers,  as 
they  coughed  slightly,  and  looked  dubiously  at 
each  other. 

This  behaviour  was  not  lost  upon  Mr.  Pick- 
wick. He  remarked  their  incredulity.  They 
evidently  suspected  him. 

"  There  is  a  man  in  the  passage  now,"  said 
Mr.  Tupman. 

"  It's  the  man  I  spoke  to  you  about,"  said 


Mr.  Pickwick.  "  I  sent  for  him  to  the  Borough 
this  morning.  Have  the  goodness  to  call  him 
uj),  Snodgrass." 

Mr.  h^nodgrass  did  as  he  was  desired  ;  and 
Mr.  Samuel  Wcller  forthwith  presented  himself. 

"  Oh— you  remember  me,  I  suppose  ?  "  said 
Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  I  should  think  so,"  replied  Sam,  with  a 
patronising  wink.  "  (lueer  start  that  'ere,  but 
lie  was  one  too  many  for  you,  warn't  he  ?  Up 
to  snulT,  and  a  pinch  or  two  over — eh?" 

"  Never  mind  that  matter  now,"  said  Mr. 
Pickwick,  hastily.  "I  want  to  speak  to  you 
about  something  else.     Sit  down." 

"  Thankee,  sir,"  said  Sam.  And  down  he 
sat  widiout  further  bidding,  having  previously 
deposited  his  old  white  hat  on  the  landing  out- 
side the  door.  "  Tan't  a  wery  good  'un  to 
look  at,"  said  Sam,  "  but  it's  an  astonishin'  'un 
to  wear;  and  afore  the  brim  went,  it  was  a  wery 
handsome  tile.  Hows'ever,  it's  li_ghter  without 
it,  that's  one  thing,  and  every  hole  lets  in  some 
air,  that's  another — wentilation  gossamer,  I  calls 
it."  On  the  delivery  of  this  sentiment,  Mr. 
Weller  smiled  agreeably  upon  the  assembled 
Pickwickians. 

"  Now,  with  regard  to  the  matter  on  which  I, 
with  the  concurrence  of  these  gentlemen,  sent 
for  you,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  That's  the  pint,  sir,"  interposed  Sam  ;  "  out 
vith  it,  as  the  father  said  to  the  child,  wen  he 
swallowed  a  farden." 

'*  We  want  to  know,  in  the  first  place,"  said 
Mr.  Pickwick,  "  whether  you  have  any  reason  to 
be  discontented  with  your  present  situation." 

"Afore  I  answers  that 'ere  question,  gen'lm'n," 
replied  Mr.  Weller,  "/  should  like  to  know,  in 
the  first  place,  whether  you're  a-goin'  to  purwide 
me  with  a  better." 

A  sunbeam  of  placid  benevolence  played  on 
Mr,  Pickwick's  features  as  he  said,  "  I  have 
half  made  up  my  mind  to  engage  you  myself." 

"  Have  you,  though  ?  "  said  Sam. 

Mr.  Pickwick  nodded  in  the  affirmative. 

"  W' ages  ?  "  inquired  Sam. 

"  Twelve  pounds  a  year,"  replied  Mr,  Pick- 
wick. 

"Clothes?" 

"  Two  suits." 

"Work?" 

"  To  attend  upon  me  ;  and  travel  about  with 
me  and  these  gentlemen  here." 

•'  Take  the  bill  down,"  said  Sam,  emphati- 
cally. "  Pm  let  to  a  single  gentleman,  and  the 
terms  is  agreed  upon." 

"  You  accept  the  situation  ? "  inquired  Mr. 
Pickwick. 
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"  Cert'nly,"  replied  Sam.  "  If  the  clothes 
fits  me  half  as  well  as  the  place,  they'll  do." 

"  You  can  get  a  character,  of  course  ?  "  said 
Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Ask  the  landlady  o'  the  White  Plart  about 
that,  sir,"  replied  Sam. 

"  Can  you  come  this  evening  ?  " 

"I'll  get  into  the  clothes  this  minute,  if 
they're  here,"  said  Sam  with  great  alacrity. 

"  Call  at  eight  this  evening,"  said  J\Ir.  Pick- 
Avick ;  "  and  if  the  inquiries  are  satisfactory,  they 
shall  be  provided." 

With  the  single  exception  of  one  amiable  indis- 
cretion, in  which  an  assistant  housemaid  had 
equally  participated,  the  history  of  J\Ir.  Weller's 
conduct  was  so  very  blameless,  that  i\Ir.  Pick- 
wick felt  fully  justified  in  closing  the  engage- 
ment that  very  evening.  With  the  promptness 
and  energy  which  characterised  not  only  the 
public  proceedings,  but  all  the  private  actions 
of  this  extraordinary  man,  he  at  once  led  his 
new  attendant  to  one  of  those  convenient  empo- 
riums where  gentlemen's  new  and  second-hand 
clothes  are  provided,  and  the  troublesome  and 
inconvenient  formality  of  measurement  dis- 
pensed with  ;  and  before  night  had  closed  in, 
Mr.  Weller  was  furnished  with  a  grey  coat  with 
the  "  P.  C."  button,  a  black  hat  with  a  cockade 
to  it,  a  pink  striped  waistcoat,  light  breeches 
and  gaiters,  and  a  variety  of  other  necessaries 
too  numerous  to  recai)itulatc. 

"Well,"  said  that  suddenly  transformed  indivi- 
dual, as  he  took  his  seat  on  the  outside  of  the 
Eatanswill  coach  next  morning ;  "  I  wonder 
wether  I'm  meant  to  be  a  footman,  or  a  groom, 
or  a  gamekeeper,  or  a  seedsman.  I  looks  like 
a  sort  of  compo  of  every  one  on  'em.  Never 
mind ;  there's  change  of  air,  plenty  to  see,  and 
little  to  do;  and  all  this  suits  my  complaint  un- 
common j  so  long  life  to  the  Pickvicks,  says  I !  " 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  EATANSWILL  ;  OF  THE  STATE  OF 
PARTIKS  THEREIN;  ANU  OF  THE  ELECTION  OF  A 
MEMLER  TO  SERVE  IN  PARLIAMENT  FOR  THAT 
ANCIENT,    LOYAL,    AND   PATRIOTIC   BOROCGH. 

A'XT'E  will  frankly  acknowledge,  that  up  to 
*  *  the  period  of  our  being  fust  immersed 
in  the  voluminous  papers  of  the  Pickwick 
Club,  we  had  never  heard  of  Eatanswill ;  we 
will  with  equal  candour  admit,  that  wc  have 
in  vain  searched  for  proof  of  the  actual 
existence  of  such  a  place  at  the  present 
day.     Knowing  the  deep  reliance  to  be  placed 


on  every  note  and  statement  of  Mr.  Pickwick's, 
and  not  presuming  to  set  up  our  recollection 
against  the  recorded  declarations  of  that  great 
man,  we  have  consulted  every  authority,  bearing 
upon  the  subject,  to  which  we  could  possibly 
refer.  We  have  traced  every  name  in  schedules 
A  and  B,  without  meeting  with  that  of  Eatan- 
swill ;  we  have  minutely  examined  every  comer 
of  the  Pocket  County  Maps  issued  for  the  beneiit 
of  society  by  our  distinguished  publishers,  and 
the  same  result  has  attended  our  investigation. 
We  are  therefore  led  to  believe,  that  Mr.  Pick- 
wick, with  that  anxious  desire  to  abstain  from 
giving  offence  to  any,  and  with  those  delicate 
feelings  for  which  all  who  knew  him  well  know 
he  was  so  eminently  remarkable,  purposely  sub- 
stituted a  fictitious  designation  for  the  real 
name  of  the  place  in  which  his  observations 
were  made.  We  are  confirmed  in  this  belief  by 
a  little  circumstance,  ai)parenily  slight  and  trivial 
in  itself,  but,  when  considered  in  this  point  of 
view,  not  undeserving  of  notice.  In  ^Ir.  Pick- 
wick's note-book  we  can  just  trace  an  entry  of 
the  fact,  that  the  places  of  himself  and  followers 
were  booked  by  the  Norwich  coach ;  but  this 
entry  was  afterwards  lined  through,  as  if  for  the 
purpose  of  concealing  even  the  direction  in 
which  the  borough  is  situated.  Wc  will  not, 
therefore,  hazard  a  guess  upon  the  subject,  but 
will  at  once  proceed  with  this  history  ;  content 
with  the  materials  which  its  characters  have  pro- 
vided for  us. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  Eatanswill  people, 
like  the  people  of  many  other  small  towns,  con- 
sidered themselves  of  the  utmost  and  most 
mighty  importance,  and  that  every  man  in  Eatan- 
swill, conscious  of  the  v/eight  that  attached  to 
his  example,  felt  himself  bound  to  unite,  heart 
and  soul,  with  one  of  the  two  great  parties  that 
divided  the  town — the  Blues  and  the  Bufi's. 
Now  the  Blues  lost  no  opportunity  of  opposing 
the  Buffs,  and  the  Buffs  lost  no  opportunity  of 
opposing  the  Blues ;  and  the  conse(iucnce  was, 
that  whenever  the  Buffs  and  Blues  met  together 
at  public  meeting,  Town-hall,  fair,  or  market, 
disputes  and  high  words  arose  between  them. 
With  these  dissensions  it  is  almost  superfluous 
to  say  that  everything  in  Eatanswill  was  made  a 
party  question.  If  the  Bufis  proposed  to  new 
skylight  the  market-place,  the  Blues  got  uj) 
public  meetings,  and  denounced  the  proceed- 
ing ;  if  the  Blues  proposed  the  erection  of  an 
additional  pump  in  the  High  Street,  the  Buffs 
rose  as  one  man  and  stood  aghast  at  the  enor- 
mity. There  were  Blue  shops  and  Buft"  shops, 
Blue  inns  and  Buff  inns  ; — there  was  a  Blue  aisle 
and  a  Buft"  aisle  in  the  very  church  itself. 


So 
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Of  course  it  was  essentially  and  indispensably 
necessary  that  each  of  these  powerful  ])arties 
should  have  its  chosen  organ  and  representative  : 
anil,  accordingly,  there  were  two  newspapers 
in  the  town — the  Eatanswill  Gazette  and  the 
Eatanswill  Independent ;  the  fomier  advocating 
Blue  principles,  and  the  latter  conducted  on 
grounds  decidedly  Bufl".  Fine  newspapers  they 
were.  Such  leading  articles,  and  such  spirited 
attacks  !  —  "  Our  worthless  contemjiorary,  the 
Gazette"  —  "That  disgraceful  and  dastardly 
journal,  the  Independent" — "That  false  and 
scurrilous  print,  the  Independent" — "That  vile 
and  slanderous  calumniator,  the  Gazette  ;'' — 
these,  and  other  spirit-stirring  denunciations, 
were  strewn  plentifully  over  the  columns  of  each, 
in  every  number,  and  excited  feelings  of  the 
most  intense  delight  and  indignation  in  the 
bosoms  of  the  townspeople. 

Mr.  Pickwick,  wiih  his  usual  foresight  and 
sagacity,  had  chosen  a  peculiarly  desirable  mo- 
ment for  a  visit  to  the  borough.  Never  was 
such  a  contest  known.  The  Honourable  Samuel 
Slumkey,  of  Slumkey  Hall,  was  the  Blue  can- 
didate ;  and  Horatio  Fizkin,  Esq.,  of  Fizkin 
Lodge,  near  Eatanswill,  had  been  prevailed  upon 
by  his  friends  to  stand  forward  on  the  Butii"  in- 
terest. The  Gazette  warned  the  electors  of 
Eatanswill  that  the  eyes  not  only  of  England, 
but  of  the  whole  civilised  world,  were  upon 
them ;  and  the  Independent  imperatively  de- 
manded to  know,  whether  the  constituency  of 
Eatanswill  were  the  grand  fellows  they  liad 
always  taken  them  for,  or  base  and  servile  tools, 
undeserving  alike  of  the  name  of  English- 
men and  the  blessings  of  freedom.  Never  had 
such  a  commotion  agitated  the  town  before. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  when  Mr.  Pickwick 
and  his  companions,  assisted  by  Sam,  dismounted 
from  the  roof  of  the  Eatanswill  coach.  I^rge 
blue  silk  flags  were  flying  from  the  windows  of 
the  Town  Arms  Inn,  and  bills  were  posted  in 
every  sash,  intimating,  in  gigantic  letters,  that 
the  Honourable  Samuel  Slumkey's  committee 
sat  there  daily.  A  crowd  of  idlers  were  assem- 
bled in  the  road,  looking  at  a  hoarse  man  in  the 
balcony,  who  was  apparently  talking  himself 
very  red  in  the  face  in  Mr.  Slumkey's  behalf; 
but  the  force  and  point  of  whose  arguments 
were  somewhat  impaired  by  the  perpetual  beat- 
ing of  four  large  drums  which  Mr.  Fizkin's  com- 
mittee had  stationed  at  the  street  comer.  There 
was  a  busy  little  man  beside  him,  though,  who 
took  off  his  hat  at  intervals  and  motioned  to  the 
people  to  cheer,  which  they  regularly  did,  most 
enthusiastically  ;  and  as  the  red-faced  gentleman 
went  on  talkincr  till  he  was  redder  in  the  face 


than  ever,  it  seemed  to  answer  his  purpose  quite 
as  well  as  if  anybody  had  heard  him. 

The  Pickwickians  hail  no  sooner  dismounted 
than  they  were  surrounded  by  a  branch  mob  of 
the  honest  and  indcjjendent,  who  forthwith  set  up 
three  deafening  cheers,  which  being  responded 
to  by  the  main  body  (for  it's  not  at  all  necessary 
for  a  crowd  to  know  what  they  are  cheering 
about),  swelled  into  a  tremendous  roar  of 
triumjjh,  which  stopped  even  the  red-faced  man 
in  the  balcony. 

"  Hurrah  !  "  shouted  the  mob  in  conclusion. 

"  One  cheer  more,"  screamed  the  little  fugle- 
man in  the  balcony,  and  out  shouted  the  mob 
again,  as  if  lungs  were  cast  iron,  with  steel 
works. 

"  Slumkey  for  ever  I "  roared  the  honest  and 
independent. 

"  Slumkey  for  ever !  "  echoed  Mr.  Pickwick, 
taking  oft"  his  hat. 

"  No  Fizkin  !  "  roared  the  crowd. 

"  Certainly  not !  "  shouted  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"Hurrah!"  And  then  there  was  another 
roaring,  like  that  of  a  whole  menagerie  when  the 
elephant  has  rung  the  bell  for  the  cold  meat. 

"Who  is  Slumkey?"  whispered  Mr.  Tupman. 

"I  don't  know,"  replied  Air.  Pickwick  in  the 
same  tone.  "  Hush.  Don't  ask  any  questions. 
It's  always  best  on  these  occasions  to  do  what 
the  mob  do." 

"  But  suppose  there  are  two  mobs  ?  "  suggested 
Mr.  Snodgrass, 

"  Shout  with  the  largest,"  replied  Mr.  Pick- 
wick. 

Volumes  could  not  have  said  more. 

They  entered  the  house,  the  crowd  opening 
right  and  left  to  let  them  pass,  and  cheering 
vociferously.  The  first  object  of  consideration 
was  to  secure  quarters  for  the  night. 

"Can  we  have  beds  here?"  inquired  Mr. 
Pickwick,  summoning  the  waiter. 

"  Don't  know,  sir,"  replied  the  man  ;  "  afraid 
we're  full,  sir, — I'll  inquire,  sir."  Away  he  went 
for  that  purpose,  and  presently  returned,  to  ask 
whether  the  gentlemen  were  "  Blue." 

As  neither  Mr.  Pickwick  nor  his  companions 
took  any  vital  interest  in  the  cause  of  either 
candidate,  the  question  was  rather  a  difficult 
one  to  answer.  In  this  dilemma  Mr.  Pickwick 
bethought  himself  of  his  new  friend,  Mr.  Pcrker. 

"  Do  you  know  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of 
Perker?"  inquired  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"Certainly,  sir;  Honourable  Mr.  Samuel 
Slumkey's  agent." 

"He  is  Blue,  I  think?" 

"  Oh  yes,  sir." 

"  Then  tve  are  Blue,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick ;  but 
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observing  that  the  man  looked  rather  doubtful 
at  this  accommodating  announcement,  he  gave 
him  his  card,  and  desired  him  to  present  it  to 
Mr.  Porker  forthwith,  if  he  should  happen  to  be 
in  the  house.  l"he  waiter  retired  ;  and  reappear- 
ing almost  immediately  with  the  refjuest  that 
Mr.  Pickwick  would  follow  him,  led  the  way  to 
a  large  room  on  the  first  floor,  where,  seated  at 
a  long  table  covered  with  books  and  papers,  was 
Mr.  Perker. 

"Ah — ah,  my  dear  sir,"  said   the  little  man, 


advancing  to  meet  him  ;  "  very  happy  to  see 
you,  my  dear  sir,  very.  Pray  sit  down.  So  you 
have  carried  your  intention  into  efl'ect.  You 
have  come  dow^n  here  to  see  an  election — eh?" 

Mr.  Pickwick  replied  in  the  aftirmative. 

"  Spirited  contest,  my  dear  sir,"  said  the  litUe 
man. 

"  I  am  delighted  to  hear  it,"  said  Mr.  Pick- 
wick, rubbing  his  hands.  "  I  like  to  see  sturdy 
patriotism,  on  whatever  side  it  is  called  forth. 
And  so  it's  a  spirited  contest  ?  " 


HE   HAS   COME   OUT,"   SAJL)   LMTLE   MR.    PERKEK,    UKEATLV    EXCllElJ;    THE   MORE   SO   A.S    IHtlK.   I'o^lTION    DID 
NOT   ENABLE   THEM   TO   SEE    WHAT   WAS   GOING   FORW.VRD.      {See page  i().) 


"  Oh  yes,"  said  the  little  man,  "  very  much  so 
indeed.  We  have  opened  all  the  public-houses 
in  the  place,  and  left  our  adversary  nothing 
but  the  beer-shops — masterly  stroke  of  policy 
that,  my  dear  sir,  eh  ?  ' — and  the  little  man 
smiled  complacently,  and  took  a  large  pinch  of 
snuff. 

"  And  what  are  the  probabilities  as  to  the 
result  of  the  contest  ? '"  inquired  Mr,  Pick- 
wick. 

"  Why,  doubtful,  my  dear  sir ;  ralhcr  doubtful 
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as  yet,"  replied  the  little  man.  "  Fi/.kins  people 
have  got  three-and-thirty  voters  in  the  lock-uj) 
coach-house  at  the  White  Hart." 

"  In  the  coach-house ! "  said  Mr.  Pickwick, 
considerably  astonished  by  this  second  stroke  of 
IK>hcy. 

"They  keep  'cm  locked  up  there  till  they 
want  'em,"  resumed  the  little  man.  "  The  effect 
of  that  is,  you  see,  to  prevent  our  getting  at 
them  ;  and  even  if  we  could,  it  would  be  oY  no 
use,  for  they  keep  them  very  drunk  on  purpose. 
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Smart   fellow  Fizkin's  agent— very  smart  fellow 
indeed.' 

Mr.  Pickwick  stared,  but  said  nothing. 
"  We  are  pretty  confulent,  though,"  said  Mr. 
Perker,  sinking  his  voice  almost  to  a  whisper. 
"  We  had  a  little  tea-party  here  last  night— five- 
and-forty  women,  my  dear  sir — and  gave  every 
one  of  'em  a  green  parasol  when  she  went 
away." 

"  A  parasol ! "  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 
••  Fact,  my  tlcar  sir,  fact.  Five-and-forty 
green  parasols,  at  seven-aml-sixpcnce  apiece. 
All  women  like  fmery, — extraordinary  the  eflect 
of  those  parasols.  Secured  all  their  husbands, 
and  half  their  brothers  —  beats  stockings,  and 
flannel,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  hollow.  My 
idea,  my  dear  sir,  entirely.  Hail,  rain,  or 
sunshine,  you  can't  walk  half-a-dozen  yards  up 
the  street  without  encountering  half-a-dozen 
green  parasols." 

Here  the  little  man  indulged  in  a  convulsion 
of  mirth,  which  was  only  checked  by  the  entrance 
of  a  third  party. 

This  was  a  tall,  thin  man,  wiih  a  sandy- 
coloured  head  inclined  to  baldness,  and  a  face 
in  which  solemn  importance  was  blended  with 
a  look  of  unfathomable  profundity.  He  was 
dressed  in  a  long  brown  surtout,  with  a  black 
doth  waistcoat,  and  drab  trousers.  A  double 
eye-glass  dangled  at  his  waistcoat :  and  on  his 
head  he  wore  a  verj-  low-crowned  hat  wth  a 
broad  brim.  The  new-comer  was  introduced 
to  Mr.  Pickwick  as  Mr.  Pott,  the  editor  of  the 
Eatanswill  Ga/ette.  .\fter  a  few  preliminary 
remarks,  Mr.  Pott  turned  round  to  Mr.  Pickwick, 
and  said  with  solemnity — 

"  This  contest  excites  great  interest  in  the 
metropolis,  sir  ?  " 

"  I  believe  it  does,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 
"  To  which  I  have  reason  to  know,"  said  Pott, 
looking  towards  Mr.  Perker  for  corroboration, 
— "  to  which  I  have  reason  to  know  my  article 
of  last  Saturday  in  some  degree  contributed." 

"  Not  the  least  doubt  of  that,"  said  the  little 
man. 

"  The  press  is  a  mighty  engine,  sir,"  said 
Pott. 

Mr.  Pickwck  >-ielded  his  fullest  assent  to  the 
proposition. 

'*  But  I  trust,  sir,"  said  Pott,  "  that  I  have 
never  abused  the  enormous  power  I  wield.  I 
trust,  sir,  that  I  have  never  pointed  the  noble 
instrument  which  is  placed  in  my  hands  against 
the  sacred  bosom  of  private  life,  or  the  tender 
breast  'of  individual  reputation ;  —  I  trust,  sir, 
that  I  have  devoted  my  energies  to — to  endea- 
vours— humble  they  may  be,  humble  I  know 


they  are — to  instil  those  principles   of — which 

are " 

Here  the  editor  of  the  Fatanswill  Gazette  ap- 
pearing  to  ramble,   Mr.  Pickwick  came  to   his 
relief,  and  saiil — 
"  Certainly." 

"And  what,  sir''  —  said  Pott  —  "what,  sir, 
let  me  ask  you,  as  an  impartial  man,  is  the  state 
of  the  public  mind  in  London  with  reference  to 
my  contest  with  the  Independent  ?  " 

"Greatly  excited,  no  doubt,"  interposed  Mr. 
Perker,  with  a  look  of  slyness,  which  was  very 
likely  accidental. 

"  The  contest,"  said  Pott,  "  shall  be  pro- 
longed so  long  as  I  have  health  and  strength, 
and  that  portion  of  talent  with  which  I  am 
gifted.  From  that  contest,  sir,  although  it  may 
unsettle  men's  minds  ami  excite  their  feelings, 
and  render  them  incapable  for  the  discharge  of 
the  every-day  duties  of  ordinary  life  ;  from  that 
contest,  sir,  I  will  never  shrink  till  I  have  set 
my  heel  upon  the  Eatanswill  Independent.  I 
wish  the  pco])le  of  London,  and  the  people  oi 
this  country  to  know,  sir,  that  they  may  rely 
upon  me; — that  I  will  not  desert  them,  that  I 
am  resolved  to  stand  by  them,  sir,  to  the  last." 

"  Your  conduct  is  most  noble,  sir,"  said  Mr. 
Pickwick  ;  and  he  grasped  the  hand  of  the 
magnanimous  Pott. 

"  You  are,  sir,  I  perceive,  a  man  of  sense  and 
talent,"  said  Mr.  Pott,  almost  breathless  with 
the  vehemence  of  his  patriotic  declaration.  "  I 
am  most  happy,  sir,  to  make  the  acquaintance 
of  such  a  man." 

"  .Vnd  I,"  said  Mr.  I'ickwick,  "  feel  deepl)- 
honoured  by  this  expression  of  your  opinion. 
Allow  me,  sir,  to  introduce  you  to  my  fellow- 
travellers,  the  other  corres])onding  members  of 
the  club  I  am  proud  to  have  foun<led." 
"  1  shall  be  delighted,"  said  Mr.  Pott. 
Mr.  Pickwick  withdrew,  and  reluming  with 
his  friends,  presented  them  in  due  form  to  the 
editor  of  the  Eatanswill  Gazette. 

"  Now,  my  dear  Pott,"  said  little  Mr.  Perker, 
"  the  question  is,  what  are  we  to  do  with  our 
friends  here  ?  " 

"  We  can  stop  in  this  house,  I  suppose,"  said 
Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Not  a  spare  bed  in  the  house,  my  dear  sir, 
— not  a  single  bed." 

"  Extremely  awkward,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick.  ' 
"  Very,"  said  his  fellow-voyagers. 
"  I  have  an  idea  upon  this  subject,"  said  Mr. 
Pott,  "  which  I  think  may  be  very  successfully 
adopted.  They  have  two  beds  at  the  Peacock, 
and  I  can  boldly  say,  on  behalf  of  Mrs.  Pott, 
that  she  will  be  delighted  to  accommodate  Mr. 
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Pickwick  and  any  of  his  friends,  if  the  other 
two  gentlemen  and  their  servant  do  not  object 
to  shifting,  as  they  best  can,  at  the  Peacock." 

After  repeated  pressings  on  the  lurt  of  Mr. 
Pott,  and  repeated  protestations  on  that  of  Mr. 
Pickwick  that  he  could  not  think  of  incommod- 
ing or  troubling  his  amiable  wife,  it  was  decided 
that  this  was  the  only  feasible  arrangement  that 
could  be  made.  So  it  was  made  ;  and  after 
dining  together  at  the  Town  Arms,  the  friends 
separated,  Mr.  Tupman  and  Mr.  Snodgrass 
repairing  to  the  Peacock,  and  Mr.  Pickwick 
and  Mr.  Winkle  proceeding  to  the  mansion  of 
Mr.  Pott ;  it  having  been  previously  arranged 
that  they  should  all  reassemble  at  the  Town 
Arras  in  the  morning,  and  accompany  the 
Honourable  Samuel  Slumkey's  procession  to 
the  place  of  nomination. 

^Ir.  Pott's  domestic  circle  was  limited  to  him- 
self and  his  wife.  All  men  whom  mighty  genius 
has  raised  to  a  proud  eminence  in  the  world, 
have  usually  some  little  weakness  which  appears 
the  more  conspicuous  from  the  contrast  it  pre- 
sents to  their  general  character.  If  Mr.  Pott 
had  a  weakness,  it  was,  perhaps,  that  he  was 
rather  too  submissive  to  the  somewhat  contemp- 
tuous control  and  sway  of  his  wife.  We  do  not 
feel  justified  in  laying  any  particular  stress  upon 
the  fact,  because  on  the  present  occasion  all 
Mrs.  Pott's  most  winning  ways  were  brought 
into  requisition  to  receive  the  two  gentle- 
men. 

"  My  dear,"  said  Mr.  Pott,  "  Mr.  Pickwick- 
Mr.  Pickwick  of  London. ' 

Mrs.  Pott  received  Mr.  Pickwick's  jjaternal 
grasp  of  the  hand  with  enchanting  sweetness : 
and  Mr.  Winkle,  who  had  not  been  announced 
at  all,  slided  and  bowed,  unnoticed,  in  an  ob- 
scure corner. 

"  P.  my  dear "  said  Mrs.  Pott. 

"  My  life,"  said  Mr.  Pott. 

"  Pray  introduce  the  other  gentleman." 

"I  beg  a  thousand  pardons,"  said  Mr.  Pott. 
"  Permit  me,  Mrs.  Pott,  Mr. " 

"  Winkle,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"Winkle,"  echoed  Mr.  Pott,  and  iIk'  cere- 
mony of  introduction  was  comj^lete. 

"  We  owe  you  many  aj)ologies,  ma'am,"  said 
Mr.  Pickwick,  "  for  disturbing  your  domestic 
arrangements  at  so  short  a  notice." 

"  I  beg  you  won't  mention  it,  bir,"  replied  the 
feminine  Pott,  with  vivacity.  "  It  is  a  high  treat 
to  me,  I  assure  you,  to  see  any  new  faces  ; 
living,  as  I  do,  from  day  to  day,  and  week  to 
week,  in  this  dull  place,  and  seeing  nobody." 

"Nobody,  my  dear!"  exclaimed  Mr.' Pott, 
archly. 


"  Nobody  but  you^'  retorted  Mrs.  Pott,  with 
asperity. 

"  You  see,  Mr.  Pickwick,"  said  the  host 
in  explanation  of  his  wife's  lament,  "  that  we 
are  in  some  measure  cut  off  from  many  enjoy- 
ments and  pleasures  of  which  we  might  other- 
wise partake.  My  public  station,  as  editor  ol 
the  Eatanswill  Gazette,  the  position  which  that 
paper  holds  in  the  country,  my  constant  immer- 
sion in  the  vortex  of  politics " 

"P.  my  dear "  interjjosed  Mrs.  Pott. 

"  My  life "  said  the  editor. 

"  I  wish,  my  dear,  you  would  endeavour 
to  find  some  topic  of  conversation  in  which 
these  gentlemen  might  take  some  rational  in- 
terest." 

"  But,  my  love,"  said  Mr.  Pott,  with  great 
humility,  "  Mr.  Pickwick  does  take  an  interest 
in  it." 

"  It's  well  for  him  if  he  can,"'  said  Mrs.  Pott, 
em])hatically ;  "  I  am  wearied  out  of  my  life 
with  your  politics,  and  quarrels  with  the  Inde- 
]:)endent,  and  nonsense.  I  am  quite  astonished, 
P.,  at  your  making  such  an  exhibition  of  your 
absurdity." 

"  But,  my  dear "  said  Mr.  Pott. 

"  Oh,  nonsense,  don't  talk  to  me,"'  said  Mrs. 
Pott.     "  Do  you  jjlay  ccarie,  sir  ?  " 

"  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  learn,  under  your 
tuition,"  replied  Mr.  Winkle. 

"  Well,  then,  draw  that  little  table  into  this 
window,  and  let  me  get  out  of  hearing  of  those 
l^rosy  politics." 

"jane,"  said  Mr.  Pott,  to  the  servant  who 
brought  in  candles,  "go  down  into  the  office, 
and  bring  me  up  the  file  of  the  Gazette  for 
Eighteen  Hundred  and  Twenty-Kight.  I'll  just 
read  you  " — added  the  editor,  turning  to  Mr. 
Pickwick — "  I'll  just  read  you  a  few  of  the 
leaders  I  wrote  at  that  time  upon  the  Buft'  job 
of  appointing  a  new  tollman  to  the  turnpike 
here  ;  I  rather  think  they'll  amuse  you." 

"  I  shoukl  like  to  hear  them  \ery  much  in- 
deed," said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

Up  came  tiie  file,  and  down  sat  the  editor, 
with  Mr.  Pickwick  at  his  side. 

We  have  in  vain  i)ored  over  the  leaves  of  Mr. 
Pickwick's  note-book,  in  the  hoj)e  of  meeting 
with  a  geneial  summary  of  these  beautiful  com- 
positions. We  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  he  was  perfectly  enraptured  with  the  vigour 
and  freshness  of  the  style  ;  indeed,  Mr.  Winkle 
has  recorded  the  fact  that  his  eyes  were  closed, 
as  if  with  excess  of  pleasure,  during  the  whole 
time  of  their  perusal. 

The  announcement  of  supper  put  a  stop  both 
to  the  game  at  aj/7^,  and  the  recapitulation  of 
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the  beauties  of  the  Eatanswill  Gazette.  Mrs. 
Pott  was  in  the  highest  spirits  ami  the  most 
agreeable  humour.  Mr.  Winkle  had  already 
made  considerable  progress  in  her  good  opinion, 
and  she  diil  not  hesitate  to  inform  him,  confi- 
dentially, that  Mr.  Pickwick  was  "a  delightful 
old  dear."  These  terms  convey  a  familiarity  of 
expression  in  which  few  of  those  who  were  inti- 
mately aciiuaintcd  with  that  colossal-minded 
man  would  have  ])resumed  to  indulge.  We 
have  preserved  them,  nevertheless,  as  aflbnl- 
ing  at  once  a  touching  and  a  convincing 
proof  of  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held 
by  every  class  of  society,  and  the  ease  with 
which  he  made  his  way  to  their  hearts  and 
feelings. 

It  was  a  late  hour  of  the  night — long  after 
Mr.  Tupman  and  Mr,  Snodgrass  had  fallen 
asleep  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  Peacock — 
when  the  two  friends  retired  to  rest.  Slumber 
soon  fell  upon  the  senses  of  Mr.  Winkle,  but 
his  feelings  had  been  excited,  and  his  admiration 
rousetl ;  and  for  many  hours  after  sleej)  had 
rendered  him  insensible  to  earthly  objects,  the 
face  and  figure  of  the  agreeable  Mrs.  Pott  pre- 
senteil  themselves  again  and  again  to  his  wan- 
dering imagination. 

The  noise  and  bustle  which  ushered  in  the 
morning  were  sufficient  to  dispel  from  the  mind 
of  the  most  romantic  visionary  in  existence,  any 
associations  but  those  which  were  immediately 
connected  with  the  rajjidly-approaching  election. 
The  beating  of  drums,  the  blowing  of  horns  ami 
trumi)ets,  the  shouting  of  men,  and  tramping  of 
horses,  echoed  and  re-echoed  through  the  streets 
from  the  earliest  dawn  of  day  ;  and  an  occasional 
fight  between  the  light  skirmishers  of  either 
party,  at  once  enlivened  the  preparations,  and 
agreeably  diversified  their  character. 

"  Well,  Sam,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  as  his  valet 
appeared  at  his  bedroom  door,  just  as  he  was 
concluding  his  toilet ;  "  all  alive  to-day,  I  sup- 
pose ?  " 

"  Reg'lar  game,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Weller ; 
"  our  people's  a  col-lecting  down  at  the  Town 
Arms,  and  they're  a  hollering  themselves  hoarse 
already," 

"Ah,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  "do  they  seem 
devoted  to  their  party,  Sam  ?  " 

"  Never  see  such  dewotion  in  my  life,  sir." 

"  Knergetic,  eh?"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Uncommon,"  replied  Sam  ;  "  I  never  see 
men  eat  and  drink  so  much  afore.  I  wonder 
they  an't  afeard  o"  bustin." 

'*  That's  the  mistaken  kindness  of  the  gentry 
here,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Wery  likely,"  replied  Sam,  briefly. 


"  Fine,  fresh,  hearty  fellows  they  seem,"  said 
Mr.  Pickwick,  glancing  from  the  window. 

"  Wery  fresh,"  replied  Sam  ;  "  me,  and  the 
two  waiters  at  the  Peacock,  has  been  a  pumpin' 
over  the  independent  wotcrs  as  supped  there 
last  night." 

"  Pumping  over  independent  voters  ! "  ex- 
claimed Sir.  Pickwick. 

"  Yes,"  saiil  his  attendant,  "  every  man  slept 
vere  he  fell  ilown  ;  we  dragged  'em  out,  one  by 
one,  this  mornin",  ami  put  'em  under  the  pumj), 
and  they're  in  reg'lar  fine  order,  now.  Shillin' 
a  head  the  committee  paid  for  that  'ere  job.'' 

"Can  such  things  be?"  exclaimed  the  asto- 
nished Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Lord  bless  your  heart,  sir,"  said  Sam,  "  why, 
where  was  you  half  baptized  ?  That's  nothin', 
that  an't." 

"  Nothing?"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Nothin'  at  all,  sir,"  replied  his  attendant. 
"  'Ihe  night  afore  the  last  day  o'  the  last  elec- 
tion here,  the  oi)posite  party  bribed  the  barmaid 
at  the  Town  Arms  to  hocus  the  brandy-and- 
water  of  fourteen  unpolled  electors  as  was  a 
sto]ii)in'  in  the  house." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  'hocussing'  brandy- 
and-water?"  inquired  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Puttin'laud'num  in  it," replied  Sam.  "Blessed 
if  she  didn't  send  'em  all  to  sleep  till  twelve 
hours  arter  the  election  was  over.  They  took 
one  man  u])  to  the  booth,  in  a  truck,  fast  asleep, 
by  way  of  experiment,  but  it  was  no  go — they 
wouldn't  poll  him ;  so  they  brought  him  back, 
and  put  him  to  bed  again." 

"Strange  practices,  these,"  said  Mr.  Pick- 
wick ;  half  speaking  to  himself,  and  half  address- 
ing Sam, 

"  Not  half  so  strange  as  a  miraculous  circum- 
stance as  happened  to  my  own  father,  at  an 
election-time,  in  this  wery  place,  sir,"  replied 
Sam. 

"  What  was  that  ?"  inquired  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Why  he  drove-  a  coach  down  here  once," 
said  Sam  ;  "  'lection-time  came  on,  and  he  was 
engageil  by  vun  party  to  bring  down  woters 
from  London.  Night  afore  he  was  a-going  to 
drive  up,  committee  on  t'other  side  sends  for  him 
quietly,  and  away  he  goes  vith  the  messenger, 
who  shows  him  in; — large  room — lotsofgen'l'm'n 
— heaps  of  papers,  pens  and  ink,  and  all  that 
'ere.  '  Ah,  Mr.  'Weller,'  says  the  genTm'n 
in  the  chair,  '  glad  to  see  you,  sir ;  how  are 
you  ?' — '  Wery  well,  thankee,  sir,'  says  my 
father;  '  I  hope  you're  pretty  middlin,'  .says  he. 
— *  Pretty  well,  thankee,  sir,'  says  the  gen'l'm'n  ; 
'sit  down,  Mr,  Weller — pray  sit  down,  sir.'  So 
my  father  sits  down,  and  he  and  the  gen'l'm'n 
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looks  wery  hard  at  each  other.  '  You  don't 
remember  me  ? '  says  the  gen'l'm'n. — '  Can't  say 
I  do,'  says  my  father. — '  Oh,  I  know  you,'  says 
the  gen  Tm'n  ;  '  know'd  you  wen  you  was  a  boy,' 
says  he. — '  Well,  I  don't  remember  you,'  savs 
my  father. — '  That's  wery  odd,'  says  the  gen'l'm'n. 
— '  Wery,'  says  my  father. — '  You  must  have  a 
bad  mem'ry,  Mr.  Weller,'  says  the  gen'l'm'n. — 
'  Well,  it  is  a  wery  bad  'un,'  says  my  father. — '  I 
thought  so,'  says  the  gen'l'ni'n.  So  then  they 
jjours  him  out  a  glass  of  wine,  and  ganmions 
him  about  his  driving,  and  gets  him  into  a 
reg'largood  humour,  and  at  last  shoves  a  twenty- 
pound  note  in  his  hand.  '  It's  a  wery  bad  road 
between  this  and  London,'  says  the  gen'l'm'n. — 
'  Here  and  there  it  is  a  heavy  road,'  says  my 
father. — '  'Specially  near  the  canal,  1  think,'  says 
the  gen'l'm'n. — '  Nasty  bit,  that  'ere,'  says  my 
father. — '  \VelI,  Mr.  Weller,'  says  the  gen'l'm'n, 
'  you're  a  wery  good  whip,  and  can  do  what  you 
like  with  your  horses,  we  know.  We're  all  wery 
fond  o'  you,  Mr.  Weller,  so  in  case  you  should 
have  an  accident  when  you're  a  bringing  these 
here  woters  down,  and  should  tip  'em  over  into 
the  canal  without  hurlin'  of  'em,  this  is  for 
yourself,'  says  he. — '  Gen'l'm'n,  you're  wery 
kind,'  sa)s  my  father,  'and  I'll  drink  your  health 
in  another  glass  of  wine,'  says  he ;  wich  he  did, 
and  then  buttons  up  the  money,  and  bows  him- 
self out.  You  wouldn't  believe,  sir,"  continued 
Sam,  with  a  look  of  inexpressible  impudence  at 
his  master,  "  that  on  the  wery  day  as  he  came 
down  with  them  woters,  his  coach  7i<as  upset  on 
that  'ere  wery  spot,  and  ev'ry  man  on  'em  was 
turned  into  the  canal." 

"  And  got  out  again  ?  "  inquired  Mr.  Pick- 
wick, hastily. 

"  Why,"  replied  Sam,  very  slowly,  "  I  rather 
think  one  old  gen'l'm'n  was  missin' ;  I  know  his 
hat  was  found,  but  I  ain't  (juite  certain  whether 
his  head  was  in  it  or  not.  But  what  I  look  at 
is  the  hex-traordinary  and  wonderful  coincidence, 
that  arter  what  that  gen'l'm'n  said,  my  father's 
coach  should  be  upset  in  tiiat  wery  place,  and 
on  that  wery  day  !  " 

"It  is  no  doubt  a  very  extraordinary  circum- 
stance, indeed,"  said  Mr.  I'irkwitk.  "  But  brush 
my  hat,  Sam,  for  I  hear  Mr.  Winkle  calling  me 
to  breakfast." 

With  these  words  Mr.  Pickwick  descended  to 
the  parlour,  where  he  found  breakfast  laid,  and 
the  family  already  assembled.  The  meal  was 
hastily  dispatched  ;  each  of  the  gentlemen's  hats 
was  decorated  with  an  enormous  blue  favour, 
made  up  by  the  fair  hands  of  Mrs.  Pott  herself; 
and  as  Mr.  Winkle  had  undertaken  to  escort 
that  lady  to  a  housetop  in  the  immediate  vicinity 


of  the  hustings,  Mr.  Pickwick  and  Mr.  Pott 
repaired  alone  to  the  Town  Arms,  from  the 
back-window  of  which  one  of  Mr.  Slumkey's 
committee  was  addressing  six  small  boys  and 
one  girl,  whom  he  dignified,  at  every  second 
sentence,  with  the  imposing  title  of  "men  of 
Eatanswill,"  whereat  the  six  small  boys  aforesaid 
cheered  prodigiously. 

The  stable-yard  exhibited  unequivocal  symp- 
toms of  the  glory  and  strength  of  the  Eatanswill 
Blues.  There  was  a  regular  army  of  blue  flags, 
some  with  one  handle,  and  some  with  two,  ex- 
hibiting appropriate  devices,  in  golden  characters 
four  feet  high,  and  stout  in  proportion.  There 
was  a  grand  band  of  trumpets,  bassoons,  and 
drums,  marshalled  four  abreast,  and  earning 
their  money,  if  ever  men  did,  especially  the 
drum  beaters,  who  were  very  muscular.  There 
were  bodies  of  constables  with  blue  staves, 
twenty  committee-men  with  Hue  scarfs,  and  a 
mob  of  voters  with  blue  cockades.  There  were 
electors  on  horseback,  and  electors  afoot.  There 
was  an  open  carriage  and  four,  for  the  Honour- 
able Samuel  Slumkey  ;  and  there  were  four  car- 
riages and  pair,  for  his  friends  and  supporters : 
and  the  flags  were  rustling,  and  the  bantl  was 
playing,  antl  the  constables  were  swearing,  and 
the  twenty  committee-men  were  squabbling,  and 
the  mob  were  shouting,  and  the  horses  were 
backing,  and  the  postboys  perspiring ;  and  every- 
body and  everything,  then  and  there  assembled, 
was  for  the  special  use,  behoof,  honour,  and 
renown  of  the  Honourable  Samuel  Slumkey,  of 
Slumkey  Hall,  one  of  the  candidates  for  the 
representation  of  the  Borough  of  Eatanswill,  in 
the  Commons  House  of  Parliament  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Loud  ami  long  were  the  cheers,  and  mighty 
was  the  rustling  of  one  of  the  blue  flags,  with 
"  Liberty  of  the  Press  "  inscribed  thereon,  when 
the  sandy  head  of  Mr.  Pott  was  discerned  in  one 
of  the  windows  by  the  mob  beneath  j  and  tre- 
mendous was  the  enthusiasm  when  the  Honour- 
able Samuel  Slumkey  himself,  in  top-boots  and 
a  blue  neckerchief,  atlvanced  and  seized  the 
hand  of  the  said  Pott,  and  niel(-Hlramatirally 
testified,  by  gestures  to  the  crowd,  his  incflace- 
able  obligations  to  the  Eatanswill  Cazettc. 

"  Is  everything  ready?"  said  the  Honourable 
Samuel  Slumkey  to  Mr.  Perkcr. 

"  Everything,  my  dear  sir,"  was  the  little 
man's  reply. 

"Nothing  has  been  omitted,  I  hope?"  said 
the  Honourable  Samuel  Slumkey. 

"  Nothing  has  been  left  undone,  my  dear  sir — 
nothing  whatever.  There  are  twenty  washed 
men  at  the  street-door  for  you  to  shake  hands 
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^vith ;  and  six  children  in  arms  that  you're  to 
pat  on  the  head,  and  inquire  the  age  of;  be 
l)articular  about  the  children,  my  dear  sir, — it 
has  always  a  great  eflect,  that  sort  of  thing." 

"  I'll  take  care,"  said  the  Honourable  Samuel 
SI  urn  key. 

"And,  perhaps,  my  dear  sir" — said  the  cau- 
tious little  man — "  perhaps  if  you  could — 1  don't 
mean  to  say  it's  indispensable — l)ut  if  you  could 
manage  to  kiss  one  of  'cm,  it  wouUl  produce  a 
very  great  impression  on  the  crowd." 

"  Wouldn't  it  have  as  good  an  effect  if  the 
jiroposer  or  secomler  diil  that  ?"  said  the  Honour- 
able Samuel  Slumkey. 

"  Why,  I  am  afraid  it  wouldn't,"  replied  the 
agent  ;  "  if  it  were  done  by  yourself,  my  dear 
sir,  I  think  it  would  make  you  very  popular." 

"  Very  well,"  said  the  Honourable  Samuel 
Slumkey,  with  a  resigned  air,  "  then  it  must  be 
done.     That's  all." 

"  Arrange  the  procession,"  cried  the  twenty 
committee-men. 

Amidst  the  cheers  of  the  assembled  throng, 
the  band,  and  the  constables,  and  the  com- 
mittee-men, and  the  voters,  and  the  horsemen, 
and  the  carriages,  took  their  places — each  of  the 
two-horse  vehicles  being  closely  packed  with  as 
many  gentlemen  as  could  manage  to  stand  up- 
right in  it ;  and  that  assigned  to  Mr.  Perker 
containing  Mr.  Pickwick,  Mr.  Tupman,  Mr. 
SnoLlgrass,  and  about  half-a-dozen  of  the  com- 
mittee besides. 

There  was  a  moment  of  awful  suspense  as  the 
procession  waited  for  the  Honourable  Samuel 
Slumkey  to  step  into  his  carriage.  Suddenly 
the  crowd  set  up  a  great  cheering. 

'•  He  has  come  out,"  said  little  Mr.  Perker, 
greatly  excited ;  the  more  so  as  their  position 
did  not  enable  them  to  see  what  was  going 
forward. 

Another  cheer,  much  louder. 

"  He  has  shaken  hands  with  the  men,"  cried 
the  little  agent. 

Another  cheer,  far  more  vehement. 

"He  has  patted  the  babies  on  the  head," 
said  Mr.  Perker,  trembling  with  anxiety. 

A  roar  of  applause  that  rent  the  air. 

"  He  has  kissed  one  of  'em  !''  exclaimed  the 
delighted  little  man. 

A  second  roar. 

"  He  has  kissed  another,"  gasped  the  excited 
manager. 

A  third  roar. 

"  He's  kissing  'em  all ! "  screamed  the  enthu- 
siastic little  gentleman.  And,  hailed  by  the 
deafening  shouts  of  the  multitude,  the  proces- 
sion moved  on. 


How  or  by  what  means  it  became  mixed  up 
with  the  other  procession,  and  how  it  was  ever 
extricated  from  the  confusion  consequent  there- 
upon, is  more  than  we  can  undertake  to  de- 
scribe, inasmuch  as  Mr.  Pickwick's  hat  was 
knocked  over  his  ■eyes,  nose,  and  mouth,  by  one 
])oke  of  a  Buff  flag-staff,  very  early  in  the  pro- 
ceedings. He  describes  himself  as  being  sur- 
rounded on  every  side,  when  he  could  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  scene,  by  angry  and  ferocious 
countenances,  by  a  vast  cloud  of  dust,  and  by  a 
dense  crowd  of  combatants.  He  represents  him- 
self as  being  forcetl  from  the  carriage  by  some 
unseen  power,  and  being  personally  engaged  in 
a  pugilistic  encounter ;  but  with  whom,  or  how, 
or  why,  he  is  wholly  unable  to  state.  He  then 
felt  himself  forced  up  some  wooden  steps  by 
the  persons  from  behind  :  and  on  removing  his 
hat,  found  himself  surrounded  by  his  friends,  in 
the  very  front  of  the  left-hand  side  of  the  hus- 
tings. The  right  was  reserved  for  the  Buff  party, 
and  the  centre  for  the  mayor  and  his  officers  ; 
one  of  whom — the  fat  crier  of  f^atanswill — was 
ringing  an  enormous  bell,  by  way  of  command- 
ing silence,  while  Mr.  Horatio  Fizkin,  and  the 
Honourable  Samuel  Slumkey,  with  their  hands 
upon  their  hearts,  were  bowing  with  the  utmost 
affability  to  the  troubled  sea  of  heads  that  inun- 
dated the  open  space  in  front ;  and  from  whence 
arose  a  storm  of  groans,  and  shouts,  and  yells, 
and  hootings,  that  would  have  done  honour  to 
an  earthquake. 

"  There's  Winkle,"  said  Mr.  Tupman,  pulling 
his  friend  by  the  sleeve. 

"Where?"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  putting  on  his 
spectacles,  which  he  had  fortunately  kept  in  his 
pocket  hitherto. 

"  There,"  said  Mr.  Tupman,  "  on  the  top  of 
that  house."  And  there,  sure  enough,  in  the 
leaden  gutter  of  a  tiled  roof,  were  Mr.  Winkle 
and  Mrs.  Pott,  comfortably  seated  in  a  couple  of 
chairs,  waving  their  handkerchiefs  in  token  of 
recognition — a  compliment  which  Mr.  Pickwick 
returned  by  kissing  his  hand  to  the  lady. 

The  proceedings  had  not  yet  commenced  ; 
and  as  an  inactive  crowd  is  generally  disposed 
to  be  jocose,  this  very  innocent  action  was  suf- 
ficient to  awaken  their  facetiousness. 

"  Oh  you  wicked  old  rascal  !"  cried  one  voice, 
"  looking  arter  the  girls,  are  you?" 

"  Oh  you  wenerable  sinner  !"  cried  another. 

"  Putting  on  his  spectacles  to  look  at  a  married 
'ooman  !"  said  a  third. 

"  I  see  him  a  winkin'  at  her,  with  his  wicked 
old  eye,"  shouted  a  fourth. 

"  Look  arter  your  wife.  Pott,"  bellowed  a 
fifth  ; — and  then  there  was  a  roar  of  laughter. 
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As  these  taunts  were  accompanied  with  in- 
vidious comparisons  between  Mr.  Pickwick  and 
an  aged  ram,  and  several  witticisms  of  the  Hke 
nature ;  and  as  they  moreover  rather  tended  to 
convey  retiections  upon  the  honour  of  an  inno- 
cent lady,  Mr.  Pickwick's  indignation  was  ex- 
cessive ;  but  as  silence  was  proclaimed  at  the 
moment,  he  contented  himself  by  scorching  the 
mob  with  a  look  of  pity  for  their  misguided 
minds,  at  which  they  laughed  more  boisterously 
than  ever. 

"  Silence  !  "  roared  the  mayor's  attendants. 

"  Whiffin,  proclaim  silence,"  said  the  mayor, 
with  an  air  of  pomp  befitting  his  lofty  station. 
In  obedience  to  this  command  the  crier  per- 
formed another  concerto  on  the  bell,  whereupon 
a  gentleman  in  the  crowd  called  out  "muffins;"' 
which  occasioned  another  laugh. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  the  mayor,  at  as  loud  a 
])itch  as  he  could  possibly  force  his  voice  to. 
•'  Gentlemen.  Brother  electors  of  the  Borough 
of  Eatanswill.  "W' e  are  met  here  to-day,  for  the 
jjurpose  of  choosing  a  representative  in  the 
room  of  our  late " 

Here  the  mayor  was  interrupted  by  a  voice 
in  the  crowd. 

"  Suc-ce'ss  to  the  mayor  ! "  cried  the  voice, 
"  and  may  he  never  desert  the  nail  and  sarspan 
business,  as  he  got  his  money  by." 

This  allusion  to  the  professional  pursuits  of 
the  orator  was  received  with  a  storm  of  delight, 
which,  with  a  bell  accompaniment,  rendered 
the  remainder  of  his  speech  inaudible,  with  the 
exception  of  the  concluding  sentence,  in  which 
he  thanked  the  meeting  for  the  patient  attention 
with  which  they  had  heard  him  throughout, — 
an  expression  of  gratitude  which  elicited  an- 
other burst  of  mirth,  of  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour's  duration. 

Next,  a  tall,  thin  gentleman,  in  a  very  stiff 
white  neckerchief,  after  being  repeatedly  desired 
by  the  crowd  to  "  send  a  boy  home,  to  ask 
whether  he  hadn't  left  his  woice  under  the 
pillow,"  begged  to  nominate  a  fit  anil  proper 
person  to  represent  them  in  Parliament.  And 
when  he  said  it  was  Horatio  Fizkin,  Esquire, 
of  Fi/.kin  Lodge,  near  Eatanswill,  the  Fizkinites 
applauded,  and  the  Slumkeyites  groaned,  so 
long  and  so  loudly,  that  both  he  and  the 
seconder  might  have  sung  comic  songs  in  lieu 
of  speaking,  without  anybody's  being  a  bit  the 
wiser. 

The  friends  of  Horatio  Fizkin,  Esquire,  hav- 
ing had  their  innings,  a  little  choleric,  pink- 
faced  man  stood  forward  to  ]:)roposc  another  fit 
and  proper  person  to  represent  the  electors  of 
Eatanswill  in  Parliament;  and  \ery  swimmingly 


the  pink-faced  gentleman  would  have  got  on, 
if  he  had  not  been  rather  too  choleric  to  enter- 
tain a  sufficient  perception  of  the  fun  of  the 
crowd.  But  after  a  very  few  sentences  of  figura- 
tive eloquence,  the  ])ink-faced  gentleman  got 
from  denouncing  those  who  interrupted  him  in 
the  mob,  to  exchanging  defiances  with  the  gen- 
tlemen on  the  hustings ;  whereupon  arose  an 
uproar  which  reduced  him  to  the  necessity  of 
expressing  his  feelings  by  serious  pantomime, 
which  he  did,  and  then  left  the  stage  to  his 
seconder,  who  delivered  a  written  speech  of 
half  an  hour's  length,  and  wouldn't  be  stopped, 
because  he  had  sent  it  all  to  the  Eatanswill 
Gazette,  and  the  Eatanswill  Gazette  had  already 
printed  it,  every  word. 

Then  Horatio  Fizkin,  Esquire,  of  Fizkin 
Lodge,  near  Eatanswill,  presented  himself  for 
the  purpose  of  addressing  the  electors  ;  which 
he  no  sooner  did,  than  the  band  employed  by 
the  Honourable  Samuel  Slumkey  commenccil 
l)erforming  with  a  power  to  which  their  strength 
in  the  morning  was  a  trifle ;  in  return  for  which, 
the  Buff  crowd  belaboured  the  heads  and  shouj- 
ders  of  the  Blue  crowd ;  on  which  the  Blue 
crowd  endeavoured  to  dispossess  themselves  of 
their  very  unpleasant  neighbours  the  Buff  crowd  ; 
and  a  scene  of  struggling,  and  pushing,  and 
fighting  succeeded,  to  which  we  can  no  more 
do  justice  than  the  mayor  could,  although  he 
issued  imperative  orders  to  twelve  constables  to 
sieze  the  ringleaders,  who  might  amount  in 
number  to  two  hundred  and  fifty,  or  there- 
abouts. At  all  these  encounters.  Horatio  Fizkin, 
Esquire,  of  Fizkin  Lodge,  and  his  friemls,  waxed 
fierce  and  furious ;  until  at  last  Horatio  Fizkin, 
Esquire,  of  Fizkin  Lodge,  begged  to  ask  his 
opponent  the  Flonourable  Samuel  Slumkey,  of 
Shmikey  Hall,  whether  that  band  played  by 
his  consent ;  which  question  the  Honourable 
Samuel  Slumkey  declining  to  answer,  Horatio 
Fizkin.  Esquire,  of  Fi/.kin  Lodge,  shook  his  fist 
in  the  countenance  of  the  Honourable  .Samuel 
Shmikey,  of  Slumkey  Hall ;  upon  which  the 
Honourable  Samuel  Slumkey,  his  blood  being 
up,  defied  Horatio  Fizkin,  Esquire,  to  mortal 
combat.  At  this  violation  of  all  known  rules  and 
precedents  of  order,  the  mayor  commanded  au- 
othfer  fantasia  on  the  bell,  and  declared  that  he 
would  bring  before  himself,  both  Horatio  Fizkin, 
Es(]uire,  of  Fizkin  Lodge,  and  the  Honourable 
Samuel  Slumkey,  of  Shunkey  Hall,  and  bind 
them  over  to  keep  the  peace.  Upon  this  ter- 
rific denunciation,  the  supporters  of  the  two 
candidates  interfered,  and  after  the  friends  of 
each  party  had  quarrelled  in  pairs  for  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour,  Horatio  Fizkin,  Esquire, 
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touched  his  hat  to  the  Honourable  Samuel 
Slumkey :  the  Honourablo  Samuel  Slumkcy 
touched  his  to  Horatio  lizkin,  Esquire :  the 
band  was  stopped :  the  crowd  were  partially 
quieted  :  and  Horatio  Fi/kin,  Esquire,  was  per- 
mitted to  proceed. 

The  speeches  of  the  two  canditlates,  though 
differing  in  every  other  respect,  afforded  a  beau- 
tiful tribute  to  the  merit  and  high  worth  of  the 
electors  of  Eatanswill.  IJoth  expressed  their 
opinion  that  a  more  independent,  a  more  en- 
lightened, a  more  ])ublic-spirited,  a  more  noble- 
minded,  a  more  disinterested  set  of  men  than 
those  who  had  promised  to  vote  for  him,  never 
existed  on  earth  ;  each  darkly  hinted  his  suspi- 
cions that  the  electors  in  the  opposite  interest 
had  certain  swinish  and  besotted  infirmities 
which  rendered  them  unfit  for  the  exercise  of 
the  important  duties  they  were  called  upon  to 
discharge.  Fizkin  expressed  his  readiness  to 
do  anything  he  was  wanted  ;  Slumkey,  his 
determination  to  do  nothing  that  was  asked  of 
him.  Both  said  that  the  trade,  the  manufac- 
tures, the  commerce,  the  prosperity,  of  Eatan- 
swill would  ever  be  dearer  to  their  hearts  than 
any  earthly  object  ;  and  each  had  it  in  his 
power  to  state,  with  the  utmost  confidence,  that 
he  was  the  man  who  would  eventually  be  re- 
turned. 

There  was  a  show  of  hands  ;  the  mayor 
decided  in  favour  of  the  Honourable  Samuel 
Slumkey,  of  Slumkey  Hall  ;  Horatio  Fizkin, 
Esquire,  of  Fizkin  Lodge,  demanded  a  poll, 
and  a  poll  was  fixed  accordingly.  Then  a 
vote  of  thanks  was  moved  to  the  mayor  for 
his  able  conduct  in  the  chair  ;  and  the  mayor 
devoutly  wishing  that  he  had  had  a  chair  to 
display  his  able  conduct  in  (for  he  had  been 
standing  during  the  whole  proceedings)  returned 
thanks.  The  processions  re-formed,  the  car- 
riages rolled  slowly  through  the  crowd,  and  its 
members  screeched  and  shouted  after  them  as 
their  feelings  or  caprice  dictated. 

During  the  whole  time  of  the  polling,  the 
town  was  in  a  perpetual  fever  of  excitement. 
Everything  was  conducted  on  the  most  liberal 
and  delightful  scale.  Excisable  articles  were 
remarkably  cheap  at  all  the  public-houses ;  and 
spring  vans  paraded  the  streets  for  the  accom- 
modation of  voters  who  were  seized  with  any 
temporary  dizziness  in  the  head — an  epidemic 
which  prevailed  among  the  electors,  during  the 
contest,  to  a  most  alarming  extent,  and  under 
the  influence  of  which  they  might  frequently  be 
seen  lying  on  the  pavements  in  a  state  of  utter 
insensibility.  A  small  body  of  electors  re- 
mained unpolled  on  the  very  last  day.     They 


were  calculating  and  reflecting  persons,  who  had 
not  yet  been  convinced  by  the  arguments  of 
either  party,  although  they  had  had  frequent 
conferences  with  each.  One  hour  before  the 
close  of  the  poll,  Mr.  Perker  solicited  the 
honour  of  a  private  interview  with  these  intel- 
ligent, these  noble,  these  patriotic  men.  It  was 
granted.  His  arguments  were  brief,  but  satis- 
factory. They  went  in  a  body  to  the  poll ;  and 
when  they  returned,  the  Honourable  Samuel 
Slumkey,  of  Slumkey  Hall,  was  returned  also. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

COMPRISING  A  BRIEF  DESCRIPTION  OK  THE  COMPANY 
AT  THE  PEACOCK  ASSEMBLED,  AND  A  TALE  TOLD- 
BY   A   BAGMAN. 

T  is  pleasant  to  turn  from  contem- 
plating the  strife  and  turmoil  of  poli- 
tical existence  to  the  peaceful  repose 
of  private  life.  Although  in  reality 
no  great  partisan  of  either  side,  Mr. 
Pickwick  was  sufficiently  fired  with 

F^  Mr.  Pott's  enthusiasm  to  apply  his  whole 
time  and  attention  to  the  proceedings, 
of  which  the  last  chapter  affords  a  description 
compiled  from  his  own  memoranda.  Nor  while 
he  was  thus  occupied  was  Mr.  Winkle  idle,  his 
whole  time  being  devoted  to  pleasant  walks  and 
short  country  excursions  with  Mrs.  Pott,  who 
never  failed,  when  such  an  opportunity  presented 
itself,  to  seek  some  relief  from  the  tedious  mo- 
notony she  so  constantly  complained  of.  The 
two  gentlemen  being  thus  completely  domesti- 
cated in  the  lulitor's  house,  Mr.  Tupman  and 
Mr.  Snodgrass  were  in  a  great  measure  cast 
upon  their  own  resources.  Taking  but  little 
interest  in  public  affairs,  they  beguiled  their  time 
chiefly  with  such  amusements  as  the  Peacock 
afforded,  which  were  limited  to  a  bagatelle- 
board  in  the  first  floor,  and  a  sequestered  skittle- 
ground  in  the  back-yard.  In  the  science  and 
nicety  of  both  these  recreations,  which  are  far 
more  abstruse  than  ordinary  men  suppose,  they 
were  gradually  initiated  by  Mr.  Weller,  who 
possessed  a  i)erfcct  knowledge  of  such  pastimes. 
Thus,  notwithstanding  that  they  were  in  a  great 
measure  deprived  of  the  comfort  and  advantage 
of  Mr.  Pickwick's  society,  they  were  still  enabled 
to  beguile  the  time,  and  to  prevent  its  hanging 
heavily  on  their  hands. 

It  was  in  the  evening,  however,  that  the  Pea- 
cock presented  attractions  which  enabled   the 
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t^vo  friends  to  resist  even  the  invitations  of  the 
gifted,  though  prosy  Pott.  It  was  in  the  evening 
that  the  "  commercial  room  "  was  filled  with  a 
social  circle,  whose  characters  and  manners  it 
was  the  delight  of  Mr.  Tupman  to  observe; 
whose  sayings  and  doings  it  was  the  habit  of 
Mr.  Snodgrass  to  note  down. 

Most  people  know  what  sort  of  places  com- 
mercial rooms  usually  are.  That  of  the  Peacock 
differed  in  no  material  respect  from  the  gene- 
rality of  such  apartments  :  that  is  to  say,  it  was 
a  large,  bare-looking  room,  the  furniture  of  which 
had  no  doubt  been  better  when  it  was  newer, 


with  a  spacious  table  in  the  centre,  and  a  variety 
of  smaller  dittos  in  the  comers  :  an  extensive 
assortment  of  variously-shaped  chairs,  and  an 
old  Turkey  carpet,  bearing  about  the  same 
relative  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  room  as  a 
lady's  pocket-handkerchief  might  to  the  floor  of 
a  watch-box.  The  walls  were  garnished  with  one 
or  two  large  maps ;  and  several  weather-beaten 
rough  great-coats,  with  complicated  capes,  dan- 
gled from  a  long  row  of  pegs  in  one  corner. 
The  mantel-shelf  was  ornamented  with  a  wooden 
inkstand,  containing  one  stump  of  a  pen  and  half 
a  wafer  :  a  road-book  and  directory :  a  countv 


THE    CHAIR    WAS    AX    LT.LV    OLD    Gr.MI.EMAX 

TOM   SMART." 

history,  minus  the  cover :  and  the  mortal  remains 
of  a  trout  in  a  glass  coffin.  The  atmosphere  was 
redolent  of  tobacco  smoke,  the  fumes  of  which 
had  communicated  a  rather  dingy  hue  to  the 
whole  room,  and  more  especially  to  the  dusty 
red  curtains  which  shaded  the  windows.  On  the 
sideboard  a  variety  of  miscellaneous  articles 
were  huddled  together,  the  most  conspicuous  of 
which  were  some  very  cloudy  fish-sauce  cruets, 
a  couple  of  driving-boxes,  two  or  three  whips, 
and  as  many  travelling  shawls,  a  tray  of  knives 
and  forks,  and  the  mustard. 


('V.r/,7-.-  93.} 

Here  it  was  that  Mr.  Tupman  and  Mr.  Snod- 
grass were  seated  on  the  evening  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  election,  with  several  other  tem- 
])orary  inmates  of  the  house,  smoking  and 
drinking. 

"  Well,  gents,"  said  a  stout,  hale  personage  of 
about  forty,  with  only  one  eye — a  very  bright 
black  eye,  which  twinkled  with  a  roguish  expres- 
sion of  fun  and  good-humour;  "our  noble  selves, 
gents.  I  always  propose  that  toast  to  the  com- 
pany, and  drink  Mary  to  myself.     Eh,  Mary?" 

"  Get  along  with  you,  you  wretch,"  said  the 
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handmaiden,  obviously  not  ill  pleased  with  the 
compliment,  however. 

"  Don't  go  away,  Mary,"  said  the  black-eyed 
man. 

"  Let  me  alone,  imperence,"  said  the  voung 
lady. 

"  Never  mind,"  said  the  one-eyed  man,  call- 
ing after  the  girl  as  she  left  the  room  ;  "  I'll  step 
out  by-and-by,  Mary.  Keep  your  spirits  up, 
dear."  Here  he  went  through  the  not  very  dif- 
ficult process  of  winking  ujion  the  comjiany  with 
his  solitary  eye,  to  the  enthusiastic  ilclight  of 
an  elilerly  personage  with  a  dirty  Hice  and  a  clay 
pipe.  ■ 

"  Rum  creeters  is  women,"  said  the  dirty-faced 
man,  after  a  pause. 

"Ah,  no  mistake  about  that,"  said  a  very 
red-faced  man,  behind  a  cigar. 

After  this  little  bit  of  philosophy  there  was 
another  pause. 

**  There's  nmimer  things  than  women  in  this 
world,  though,  mind  you,'  said  the  man  with  the 
black  eye,  slowly  filling  a  large  Dutch  pipe,  with 
a  most  capacious  bowl. 

"Are  you  married?"  inquired  the  dirty-faced 
man. 

"Can't  say  I  am." 

"  I  thought  not."  Here  the  dirty-faced  man 
fell  into  ecstasies  of  mirth  at  his  own  retort,  in 
which  he  was  joined  by  a  man  of  bland  voice 
and  placid  countenance,  who  always  made  it  a 
point  to  agree  with  ever)body. 

"  Women,  after  all,  gentlemen,"  said  the  en- 
thusiastic Mr.  Snodgrass,  "are  the  great  props 
and  comforts  of  our  existence." 

"  So  they  are,"  sai<l  the  placid  gentleman. 

"  When  they're  in  a  good  humour,"  interposed 
tlie  dirty-i'aced  man. 

"And  that's  verj'  true,"  said  the  placid  one. 

"I  repudiate  that  qualification,"  said  Mr. 
Snodgrass,  whose  thoughts  were  fast  reverting  to 
Emily  Wardle.  "  I  repudiate  it  with  disdain — 
with  indignation.  Show  me  the  man  who  says 
anything  against  women,  as  women,  and  I  boldly 
declare  he  is  not  a  man."  And  Mr.  .Snodgrass 
took  his  cigar  from  his  mouth,  and  struck  the 
table  violently  with  his  clenched  fist. 

"That's  good  sound  argument,"  said  the 
I)lacid  man. 

"  Containing  a  position  which  I  deny,"  inter- 
rupted he  of  the  dirty  countenance. 

"  And  there's  certainly  a  very  great  deal  of 
truth  in  what  you  observe,  too,  sir,"  said  the 
placid  gentleman. 

"  Your  health,  sir,"  said  the  bagman  with  the 
lonely  eye,  besto^^^ng  an  approving  nod  on  Mr. 
Snodm-ass. 


Mr.  Snodgrass  acknowledged  the  compliment. 

"  I  always  like  to  hear  a  good  argument," 
continued  the  bagman,  "a  sharj)  one  like  this; 
it's  very  improving :  but  this  little  argument 
.ibout  women  brought  to  my  mind  a  stor)'  I  have 
heard  an  old  uncle  of  mine  tell,  the  recollection 
of  which,  just  now,  made  me  say  there  were 
rummer  things  than  women  to  be  met  with 
sometimes." 

"  I  should  like  to  hear  that  same  story,"  said 
the  red-faced  man  with  the  cigar. 

"Should  you  ?"  was  the  only  reply  of  the  bag- 
man, who  continued  to  smoke  with  great  vehe- 
mence. 

"So  should  I,"  said  Mr.  Tunman,  speaking 
for  the  first  time.  He  was  always  anxious  to 
increase  his  stock  of  cxjierience. 

'•  Should  you  I  Well,  then,  I'll  tell  it.  No,  I 
won't.  I  know  you  won't  believe  it,"  said  the 
man  with  the  roguish  eye,  making  that  organ 
look  more  roguish  than  ever. 

"  If  you  say  it's  true,  of  course  I  shall,"  said 
Mr.  Tupnian. 

'•\\'cll,  upon  that  understanding  I'll  tell  it,'' 
rejilicd  the  traveller.  "  Did  you  ever  hear  of 
the  great  commercial  house  of  Bilson  and  Slum  ? 
But  it  doesn't  matter  though,  whether  you  did 
or  not,  because  they  retired  from  business  long 
since.  It's  eighty  years  ago  since  the  circum- 
stance happened  to  a  traveller  for  that  house, 
but  he  was  a  particular  friend  of  my  uncle's  ; 
and  my  uncle  told  the  story  to  me.  It's  a 
(jueer  name ;  but  he  used  to  call  it 

THE  BAGMAN'S  STORY, 

and  he  used  to  tell  it,  something  in  this  way. 

"  One  winter's  evening,  about  five  o'clock,  just 
as  it  began  to  grow  dusk,  a  man  in  a  gig  might 
have  been  seen  urging  his  tired  horse  along  the 
road  which  leads  across  Marlborough  Downs,  in 
the  direction  of  Bristol.  I  say  he  might  have 
been  seen,  and  I  have  no  doubt  he  would 
have  been,  if  anybody  but  a  blind  man  had 
happened  to  pass  that  way  ;  but  the  weather 
was  so  bad,  and  the  night  so  cold  anil  Avet,  that 
nothing  was  out  but  the  water,  and  so  the  tra- 
veller jogged  along  in  the  middle  of  the  road, 
lonesome  and  dreary  enough.  If  any  bagman 
of  that  day  could  have  caught  sight  of  the  little 
neck-or-nothing  sort  of  gig,  with  a  clay-coloured 
l)ody  and  red  wheels,  and  the  vixenish,  ill- 
tempered,  fast-going  bay  mare,  that  looked  like 
a  cross  between  a  butcher's  horse  and  a  two- 
penny post-office  pony,  he  would  have  known  at 
once  that  this  traveller  could  have  been  no 
other  than  Tom  Smart,  of  the  great  house  of 
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ililson  and  Slum,  Cateaton  Street,  City.  How- 
ever, as  there  was  no  bagman  to  look  on, 
nobody  knew  anything  at  all  about  the  matter  ; 
and  so  Tom  Smart  and  his  clay-coloured  gig 
with  the  red  wheels,  and  the  vixenish  mare  with 
the  fast  pace,  went  on  together,  keeping  the 
secret  among  them  :  and  nobody  was  a  bit  the 
wiser. 

"There  are  many  pleasanter  pleacs,  even  in  this 
dreary  world,  than  Slarlborough  Downs  when  it 
blows  hard  ;  and  if  you  throw  in  beside,  a  gloomy 
winter's  evening,  a  miry  and  sloppy  road,  and  a 
jielting  fall  of  heavy  rain,  and  try  the  effect,  by 
way  of  experiment,  in  your  own  proper  person, 
you  will  experience  the  full  force  of  this  obser^•a- 
tion. 

"  The  wind  blew — not  up  the  road  or  do\\-n 
it,  though  that's  bad  enough,  but  sheer  across  it, 
sending  the  rain  slanting  down  like  the  lines 
they  used  to  rule  in  the  copy-hooks  at  school,  to 
make  the  boys  slope  well.  For  a  moment  it 
would  die  away,  and  the  traveller  would  begin 
to  delude  himself  into  the  belief  that,  exhausted 
with  its  previous  fury,  it  had  quietly  laid  itself 
down  to  rest,  when  whoo  !  he  would  hear  it 
growling  and  whistling  in  the  distance,  and  on 
it  would  come  rushing  over  the  hill-tops,  and  j 
sweeping  along  the  plain,  gathering  sound  and 
strength  as  it  drew  nearer,  until  it  dashed  with  a 
heavy  gust  against  horse  and  man,  driving  the 
sharp  rain  into  their  ears,  and  its  cold  damp 
breath  into  their  very  bones  ;  and  past  them  it 
would  scour,  fir,  far  away,  with  a  stunning  roar, 
as  if  in  ridicule  of  their  weakness,  and  triumphant 
in  the  consciousness  of  its  own  strength  and 
power. 

"  The  bay  mare  splashed  away,  through  the 
mud  and  water,  with  drooping  ears  :  now  and 
then  tossing  her  head  as  if  to  express  her  disgust 
at  this  very  ungcntlcmanly  behaviour  of  the 
elements,  but  keeping  a  good  pace  notwithstand- 
ing, until  a  gust  of  wind,  more  furious  than  any 
that  had  yet  assailed  them,  caused  her  to  stop 
suddenly,  and  plant  her  four  feet  firmly  against 
the  ground,  to  prevent  her  being  blown  over. 
It's  a  special  mercy  that  she  diil  this,  for  if  she 
//<;</ been  blown  over,  the  vixenish  marc  was  so 
light,  and  the  gig  was  so  light,  and  Tom  Smart 
such  a  light  weight  into  the  bargain,  that  they 
must  infallibly  have  all  gone  rolling  over  and 
over  together,  until  they  reached  the  confines  of 
earth,  or  until  the  wind  fell  ;  and  in  either  case 
the  probability  is,  that  neither  the  vixenish 
mare,  nor  the  clay-coloured  gig  with  the  red 
wheels,  nCr  Tom  Smart,  would  ever  have  been 
fit  for  service  again. 

"' Well,  damn  m\-  straps  and  whiskers.' savs 


Tom  Smart,  (Tom  sometimes  had  an  ur^)leasant 
knack  of  swearing),  *  damn  my  straps  and  whis- 
kers,' says  Tom,  '  if  this  ain't  pleasant,  blow  me  !' 
"You'll  very  likely  ask  me,  why,  as  Tom 
Smart  had  been  pretty  well  blown  already,  he 
expressed  this  wish  to  be  submitted  to  the  same 
process  again.  I  can't  say— all  I  know  is,  that 
Tom  Smart  said  so — or  at  least  he  always  told 
my  uncle  he  said  so,  and  it's  just  the  same  thing. 
"  '  Blow  me,'  says  Tom  Smart ;  and  the  mare 
neighed  as  if  she  were  precisely  of  the  same 
opinion. 

"  '  Cheer  up,  old  girl,'  said  Tom,  patting  the 
bay  mare  on  the  neck  with  the  end  of  his  whip. 
'  It  won't  do  pushing  on,  such  a  night  as  this  ; 
the  first  house  we  come  to  well  put  up  at,  so 
the  faster  you  go  the  sooner  it's  over.  Soho,  old 
girl — gently — gently.' 

"  Whether  the  vixenish  mare  was  sufticiently 
well  acquainted  with  the  tones  of  Tom's  voice 
to  comprehend  his  meaning,  or  whether  she 
found  it  colder  standing  still  than  moving  on,  of 
course  I  can't  say.  But  I  can  say  that  Tom  had 
no  sooner  finished  speaking,  than  .she  pricked  up 
her  ears,  and  started  forward  at  a  speed  which 
made  the  clay-coloured  gig  rattle  till  you  would 
have  supposed  ever}'  one  of  the  red  spokes  was 
going  to  fly  out  on  the  turf  of  Marlborough 
Downs  ;  and  even  Tom,  whip  as  he  was,  couldn't 
stop  or  check  her  pace,  until  she  drew  up,  of  her 
own  accord,  before  a  roadside  inn  on  the  right- 
hand  side  of  the  way,  about  half  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  end  of  the  Downs. 

"  Tom  cast  a  hasty  glance  at  the  upper  part 
of  the  house  as  he  threw  the  reins  to  the  hostler, 
and  stuck  the  whip  in  the  box.  It  was  a  strange 
old  place,  built  of  a  kind  of  shingle,  inlaid,  as  it 
were,  with  cross-beams,  with  gable-topped  win- 
dows projecting  completely  over  the  pathway, 
and  a  low  door  with  a  dark  porch,  and  a  couple 
of  steep  steps  leading  down  into  the  house,  in- 
stead of  the  motlern  fashion  of  haJf-a-<lozcn 
shallow  ones  leading  up  to  it.  It  was  a  comfort- 
able-looking place  though,  for  there  was  a  strong 
chcerfiil  light  in  the  bar-window,  which  shed  a 
bright  ray  across  the  road,  and  even  lighted  uji 
the  hedge  on  the  other  side ;  and  there  was  a 
red  flickering  light  in  the  opposite  window,  one 
moment  but  faintly  discernible,  and  the  next 
gleaming  strongly  through  the  drawn  curtains, 
which  intimated  that  a  rousing  fire  was  blazing 
within.  Marking  these  little  cviflences  with  the 
eye  of  an  experienced  traveller.  Tom  dismounteti 
with  as  much  agility  as  his  half-frozen  limbs 
would  permit,  and  entered  the  house. 

"  In  less  than  five  minutes'  time,  Tom  was 
rn>;(nnr,<(l   in   the  room  opposite  the  bar — the 
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very  room  where  he  had  imagined  the  fire 
blazing — before  a  substantial  matter-of-fact  roar- 
ing fire,  composed  of  something  short  of  a 
bushel  of  coals,  and  wood  enough  to  make  half- 
a-dozen  decent  gooseberry-bushes,  piled  half-way 
up  the  chimney,  and  roaring  and  crackling  with 
a  sound  that  of  itself  would  have  warmeil  the 
heart  of  any  reasonable  man.  This  was  com- 
fortable, but  this  was  not  all,  for  a  smartly- 
dressed  girl,  with  a  bright  eye  and  a  neat  ankle, 
was  laying  a  ver)' clean  white  cloth  on  the  table  ; 
and  as  Tom  sat,  with  his  slippered  feet  on  the 
feniler,  and  his  back  to  the  open  door,  he  saw  a 
charming  prospect  of  the  bar  reflected  in  the 
glass  over  the  chimney-piece,  with  delightful 
rows  of  green  bottles  and  gold  labels,  together 
with  jars  of  pickles  and  preserves,  and  cheeses 
and  boiled  hams,  and  rounds  of  beef,  arranged 
on  shelves  in  the  most  tempting  and  delicious 
array.  Well,  this  was  comfortable  too ;  but 
even  this  was  not  all — for  in  the  bar,  seated  at 
tea  at  the  nicest  possible  little  table,  drawn  close 
up  before  the  brightest  possible  little  fire,  was 
a  buxom  widow  of  somewhere  about  eight-and- 
forty  or  thereabouts,  with  a  face  as  comfortable 
as  the  bar,  who  was  evidently  the  landlady  of 
the  house,  and  the  supreme  ruler  over  all  these 
agreeable  possessions.  There  was  only  one 
drawback  to  the  beauty  of  the  whole  ])icture,  and 
that  was  a  tall  man — a  very  tall  man — in  a  brown 
coat  and  briglit  basket  buttons,  and  black  whis- 
kers, and  wavy  black  hair,  who  was  seated  at  tea 
with  the  widow,  and  who  it  required  no  great 
penetration  to  discover  was  in  a  fair  way  of  per- 
suading her  to  be  a  widow  no  longer,  but  to 
confer  upon  him  the  privilege  of  sitting  down  in 
that  bar  for  and  during  the  whole  remainder  of 
the  term  of  his  natural  life. 

"Tom  Smart  was  by  no  means  of  an  irritable 
or  envious  disposition,  but  somehow  or  other 
the  tall  man  with  the  brown  coat  and  the  bright 
basket  buttons  did  rouse  what  little  gall  he  had 
in  his  composition,  and  did  make  him  feel  ex- 
tremely indignant :  the  more  especially  as  he 
could  now  and  then  observe,  from  his  seat  before 
the  glass,  certain  litUe  affectionate  familiarities 
passing  between  the  tall  man  and  the  widow, 
which  sufficiently  denoted  that  the  tall  man  was 
as  high  in  favour  as  he  was  in  size.  Tom  was 
fond  of  hot  punch — I  may  venture  to  say  he 
was  very  fond  of  hot  punch — and  after  he  had 
seen  the  vixenish  mare  well  fed  and  well  littered 
down,  and  had  eaten  every  bit  of  the  nice  little 
hot  dinner  which  the  widow  tossed  up  for  him 
with  her  own  hands,  he  just  ordered  a  tumbler 
of  it,  by  way  of  experiment.  Now,  if  there  was 
one  thing  in  the  whole  range  of  domestic  art 


which  the  widow  could  manufacture  belter  than 
another,  it  was  this  identical  article  ;  and  the 
first  tumbler  was  adapted  to  Tom  Smart's  taste 
with  such  peculiar  nicety,  that  he  ordered  a 
second  with  the  least  possible  delay.  Hot  punch 
is  a  pleasant  thing,  gentlemen — an  extremely 
l)leasant  thing  under  any  circumstances — but  in 
that  snug  old  parlour,  before  the  roaring  fire,  with 
the  wind  blowing  outside  till  every  timber  in  the 
old  house  creaked  again,  Tom  Smart  found  it 
perfectly  delightful.  He  ordered  another  tum- 
bler, anil  then  another — I  am  not  quite  certain 
whether  he  didn't  order  another  after  that — but 
the  more  he  drank  of  the  hot  i)unch,  the  more 
he  thought  of  the  tall  man. 

"  '  Confound  his  impudence  ! '  said  Tom  to 
himself,  'what  business  has  he  in  that  snug  bar? 
Such  an  ugly  villain  too  ! '  said  Tom.  '  If  the 
widow  had  any  taste,  she  might  surely  pick  up 
some  better  fellov/  than  that.'  Here  Tom's  eye 
wandered  from  the  glass  on  the  chimney-piece, 
to  the  glass  on  the  table,  and  as  he  felt  himself 
becoming  gradually  sentimental,  he  emptied  the 
fourth  tumbler  of  punch  and  ordered  a  fifth. 

"  Tom  Smart,  gentlemen,  had  always  been 
very  much  attached  to  the  public  line.  It  had 
long  been  his  ambition  to  stand  in  a  bar  of  his 
own,  in  a  green  coat,  knee-cords,  and  top.s.  He 
had  a  great  notion  of  taking  the  chair  at  convivial 
dinners,  and  he  had  often  thought  how  well  he 
could  preside  in  a  room  of  his  own  in  the  talk- 
ing way,  and  what  a  capital  example  he  could 
set  to  his  customers  in  the  drinking  department. 
All  these  things  passed  rapidly  through  Tom's 
mind  as  he  sat  drinking  the  hot  punch  by  the 
roaring  fire,  and  he  felt  very  justly  and  properly 
indignant  that  the  tall  man  should  be  in  a  fair 
way  of  keeping  such  an  excellent  house,  while 
he,  Tom  Smart,  was  as  far  off  from  it  as  ever. 
So,  after  deliberating  over  the  two  last  tumblers, 
whether  he  hadn't  a  perfect  right  to  i)i(  k  a  quar- 
rel with  the  tall  man  for  having  contrived  to  get 
into  the  good  graces  of  the  buxom  widow,  Tom 
Smart  at  last  arrived  at  the  satisfactory  con- 
clusion that  he  was  a  very  ill-used  and  perse- 
cuted individual,  and  had  better  go  to  bed. 

"  Up  a  wide  and  ancient  staircase  the  smart  gii  1 
preceded  Tom,  shading  the  chamber  candle  with 
her  hand,toprotect  it  from  the  currents  of  air  which 
in  such  a  rambling  old  place  might  have  found 
plenty  of  room  to  disport  themselves  in,  without 
blowing  the  candle  out,  but  which  did  blow  it  out 
nevertheless ;  thus  affording  Tom's  enemies  an 
opportunity  of  asserting  that  it  was  he,  and  not 
the  wind,  who  extinguished  the  candle,  and  that 
while  he  pretended  to  be  blowing  it  alight  again, 
he  was  in  fact  kissing  the  girl.     Be  this  as  it 
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may,  another  light  was  obtained,  and  Tom  was 
conducted  through  a  maze  of  rooms,  and  a 
labyrhith  of  i)assages,  to  the  apartment  which 
had  been  prepared  for  his  reception,  where  the 
girl  bade  him  good  night,  and  left  him  alone. 

'•  It  was  a  good  large  room  with  big  closets,  and 
a  bed  which  might  have  served  for  a  whole  board- 
ing-school, to  say  nothing  of  a  couple  of  oaken 
presses  that  would  have  held  the  baggage  of  a 
small  army  ;  but  what  struck  Tom's  fancy  most, 
was  a  strange,  grim-looking,  high-backed  chair, 
carved  in  the  most  fantastic  manner,  with  a 
flowered  damask  cushion,  and  the  rountl  knobs 
at  the  bottom  of  the  legs  carefully  tied  up  in  red 
cloth,  as  if  it  had  got  the  gout  in  its  toes.  Of 
any  other  queer  chair,  Tom  would  only  have 
thought  it  74.'^^-  a  queer  chair,  and  there  would 
have  been  an  end  of  the  matter;  but  there  was 
something  about  this  particular  chair,  and  yet  he 
couldn't  tell  what  it  was,  so  odd  and  so  unlike 
any  other  piece  of  furniture  he  had  ever  seen, 
that  it  seemed  to  fascinate  him.  He  sat  down 
before  the  fire,  antl  stared  at  the  old  chair  for 
half  an  hour.  Deuce  take  the  chair,  it  was  such 
a  strange  old  thing,  he  couldn't  take  his  eyes 
off  it. 

"  *  Well,'  said  Tom,  slowly  undressing  himself, 
and  staring  at  the  old  chair  all  the  while,  which 
stood  with  a  mysterious  aspect  by  the  bedside, 
'  I  never  saw  such  a  rum  concern  as  tliat  in  my 
days.  Very  odd,'  said  Tom,  who  had  got  rather 
sage  with  the  hot  punch,  *  very  odd.'  Tom 
shook  his  head  with  an  air  of  jirofound  wisdom, 
and  looked  at  the  chair  again.  He  couldn't 
make  anything  of  it  though  ;  so  he  got  into  bed, 
covered  himself  up  warm,  and  fell  asleep. 

"  In  about  half  an  hour,  Tom  woke  up,  with 
a  start,  from  a  confused  dream  of  tall  men  and 
tumblers  of  punch  :  and  the  first  object  that 
presented  itself  to  his  waking  imagination  was 
the  ([ueer  chair. 

" '  I  won't  look  at  it  any  more,'  said  Tom  to 
himself,  and  he  squeezed  his  eyelids  together, 
and  tried  to  persuade  himself  he  was  going  to 
sleep  again.  No  use;  nothing  but  queer  chairs 
danced  before  his  eyes,  kicking  up  their  legs, 
jumping  over  each  other's  backs,  and  playing  all 
kintls  of  antics. 

'' '  I  may  as  well  see  one  real  chair,  as  two  or 
three  comjjlete  sets  of  false  ones,'  said  Tom, 
bringing  out  his  head  from  under  the  bedclothes. 
There  it  was,  i)lainly  discernible  by  the  liglit  of 
the  fire,  looking  as  j)rovoking  as  ever. 

"  Tom  gazed  at  the  chair ;  and,  suddenly  as 
he  looked  at  it,  a  most  extraordinary  change 
seemed  to  come  over  it.  The  carving  of  the 
back  gradually  assumed  the  lineaments  and  ex- 


pression of  an  old,  shrivelled  human  face ;  the 
damask  cushion  became  an  anticiue,  flapped 
waistcoat ;  the  round  knobs  grew  into  a  couple 
of  feet,  encased  in  red-cloth  slippers ;  and  the 
whole  chair  looked  like  a  very  ugly  old  man  of 
the  previous  century,  with  his  arms  a-kimbo. 
Tom  sat  up  in  bed,  and  rubbed  his  eyes  to  dis- 
pel the  allusion.  No.  The  chair  was  an  ugly 
old  gentleman ;  and  what  was  more,  he  was 
winking  at  Tom  Smart. 

"  Tom  was  naturally  a  headlong  careless  sort 
of  dog,  and  he  had  had  five  tumblers  of  hot 
])unch  into  the  bargain  ;  so,  although  he  was  a 
little  startled  at  first,  he  began  to  grow  rather 
indignant  when  he  saw  the  old  gentleman  wink- 
ing and  leering  at  him  with  such  an  imijudent 
air.  At  length  he  resolved  that  he  wouldn't 
stand  it ;  and  as  the  old  face  still  kept  winking 
away  as  fast  as  ever,  Tom  said,  in  a  very  angry 
tone — 

"  '  What  the  devil  are  you  winking  at  me  for  ?  ' 

'•  '  Because  I  like  it,  Tom  Smart,'  said  the 
chair  :  or  the  old  gentleman,  whichever  you  like 
to  call  him.  He  stoj^ped  winking  though,  when 
Tom  spoke,  and  began  grinning  like  a  super- 
annuated monkey. 

'• '  How  do  you  know  my  name,  old  nut- 
cracker face  ? '  inquired  Tom  Smart,  rather  stag- 
gered; though  he  pretended  to  carry  it  ofif  so 
well. 

"  '  Come,  come,  Tom,'  said  the  old  gentle- 
man, '  that's  not  the  way  to  address  solid 
Spanish  Mahogany.  Damme,  you  couldn't 
treat  me  with  less  respect  if  I  was  veneered.' 
When  the  old  gentleman  said  this,  he  looked  so 
fierce  that  Tom  began  to  grow  frigluened. 

" '  I  didn't  mean  to  treat  you  with  any  dis- 
respect, sir,'  said  Tom  ;  in  a  much  humbler  tone 
than  he  had  spoken  in  at  first. 

"  '  Well,  well,'  said  the  old  fellow,  '  perhaps 
not — perhaps  not.     Tom ' 

"  '  Sir ' 

"  '  I  know  everything  about  you,  Tom  ;  every- 
thing.    You're  very  jioor,  Tom.' 

"  '  I  certainly  am,'  said  Tom  Smart.  '  But 
how  came  you  to  know  that  ? ' 

"  '  Never  mind  that,'  said  the  old  gentleman  ; 
'  you're  much  too  fond  of  punch,  Tom.' 

*'Tom  Smart  was  just  on  the  point  of  pro- 
testing that  he  hadn't  lasted  a  drop  since  his  last 
birthday,  but  when  his  eye  encountered  that  of 
the  old  gentleman,  he  looked  so  knowing  that 
Tom  blushed,  and  was  silent. 

"  '  Tom,'  said  the  old  gentleman,  '  the  widow's 
a  fine  woman — remarkably  fine  w^oman — eh, 
Tom  ?  '  Here  the  old  fellow  screwed  up  his 
eyes,    cocked  up  one  of  his  wasted  little  legs. 
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and  looked  altogether  so  uni)leabantly  amorous, 
that  Tom  was  (juite  disgusted  with  die  levity  of 
his  behaviour  ;— at  liis  time  of  life,  too  I 

'•  •  I  am  her  guardian,  Tom,'  said  the  old 
gentleman. 

"  •  Are  you  ? '   intjuireil  Tom  bmart. 

'*  *  I  knew  her  mother,  Tom,'  said  the  old 
fellow ;  '  and  her  gramimother.  She  was  very 
fond  of  mc — made  me  this  waistcoat,  Tom.' 

"  '  Did  she  ?'  said  Tom  Smart. 

" '  And  these  shoes,'  said  the  old  fellow, 
lifting  up  one  of  the  reil-cloih  mufilers  ;  '  but 
don't  mention  it,  Tom.  I  shouKln't  like  to  have 
it  known  that  she  was  so  much  attached  to  me. 
It  might  occasion  some  unpleasantness  in 
the  family.'  A\"hen  the  old  rascal  said  this, 
he  looked  so  extremely  impertinent,  that,  as 
Tom  Smart  afterwards  declared,  he  could  have 
sat  upon  him  without  remorse. 

"' '  I  have  been  a  great  favourite  among  tlie 
women  in  my  time,  Tom,'  said  the  profligate  old 
debauchee ;  '  hundreds  of  fine  women  have  sat 
in  my  lap  for  hours  together.  What  do  you 
think  of  that,  you  dog,  eh?'  The  old  gentle- 
man was  i^roceeding  to  recount  some  other  ex- 
jiloits  of  his  youth,  when  he  was  seized  with 
such  a  violent  fit  of  creaking  that  he  was  unable 
to  proceed. 

" '  Just  serves  you  right,  old  boy,'  thought 
Tom  Smart,  but  he  didn't  say  anything. 

"  '  Ah  ! '  said  the  old  fellow,  '  I  am  a  good 
deal  troubled  with  this  now.  I  am  getting  old, 
Tom,  and  have  lost  nearly  all  my  rails.  I  have 
had  an  operation  performed,  too — a  small  piece 
let  into  my  back — and  I  found  it  a  severe  trial, 
Tom.' 

"  '  I  dare  say  you  did,  sir,'  said  Tom  Smart. 

"  '  However,'  said  the  old  gentleman, '  that's 
not  the  point,  Tom  !  I  want  you  to  marry  the 
widow.' 

"'Me,  sir?'  said  Tom. 

"  '  You,'  said  the  old  gentleman. 

"  '  Bless  your  reverend  locks,'  said  Tom — (he 
liad  a  few  scattered  horsehairs  left) — '  bless  your 
reverend  locks,  she  wouldn't  have  mc.'  And 
Tom  sighed  involuntarily  as  he  thought  of  the 
bar. 

"'Wouldn't  she?'  said  the  old  gentleman, 
firmly. 

"  '  No,  no,'  said  Tom  ;  '  there's  sombody  else 
in  the  wind.  A  tall  man — a  confoundedly  tall 
man — with  black  whiskers.' 

"  '  Tom,'  said  the  old  gentleman  ;  '  she  will 
never  have  him.' 

"  '  Won't  she  ? '  said  Tom.  *  If  you  stood  in 
the  bar,  old  gentleman,  you'd  tell  another 
story.' 


"  '  Pooh,  pooh,'  said  the  old  gentleman.  '  I 
know  all  about  that.' 

"  *  About  what  ?'  said  Tom. 

"  '  The  kissing  behinil  the  iloor,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing,  Tom,'  said  the  old  gentleman. 
And  here  he  gave  another  impudent  look, 
which  made  Tom  very  wroth,  because  as  you 
all  know,  gentlemen,  to  hear  an  old  fellow,  who 
ought  to  know  belter,  talking  about  these  things, 
is  very  unpleasant — nothing  more  so. 

"  *  I  know  all  about  that,  Tom,'  said  the  old 
gentleman.  '  1  have  seen  it  done  ver)-  often  in 
my  time,  Tom,  between  more  people  than  I 
should  like  to  mention  to  you ;  but  it  never 
came  to  anything  after  all.' 

'• '  You  must  have  seen  some  tiueer  things,' 
said  Tom,  with  an  incjuisitive  look. 

"  *  You  may  say  that,  Tom,'  replied  the  old 
fellow,  with  a  very  comjjlicated  wink.  '  I  am 
the  last  of  my  family,  Tom,'  said  the  old  gentle- 
man, with  a  melancholy  sigh. 

" '  ^Vas  it  a  large  one?'  inquired  Tom 
Smart. 

*'  '  There  were  twch  e  of  us,  Tom,'  said  the 
old  gentleman  ;  '  fine  straight-backed,  handsome 
fellows  as  you'd  wish  to  see.  None  of  your 
modern  abortions — all  with  arms,  and  with  a 
degree  of  polish,  though  I  say  it  tliat  should 
not,  which  would  have  done  your  heart  good  to 
behold.' 

"  '  And  what's  become  of  the  others,  sir  ?  ' 
asked  Tom  Smart. 

"The  old  gentleman  api)lied  his  elbow  to  his 
eye  as  he  replied,  '  Gone,  Tom,  gone.  We  had 
hard  service,  Tom,  and  they  hadn't  all  my  con- 
stitution. They  got  rheumatic  about  the  legs 
and  arms,  and  went  into  kitchens  and  other 
hospitals  ;  and  one  of  'em,  with  long  service  and 
hard  usage,  positively  lost  his  senses  : — he  got 
so  crazy  that  he  was  obliged  to  be  burnt.  Shock- 
ing thing  that,  Tom.' 

"  *  Dreadful ! '  said  Tom  Smart. 

"  The  old  fellow  paused  for  a  few  minutes, 
apparently  struggling  with  his  feelings  of  emo- 
tion, and  then  said, 

'• '  Howe\er,  Tom,  I  am  wandering  from  the 
l)oint.  This  tall  man,  Tom,  is  a  rascally  adven- 
turer. The  moment  he  married  the  widow,  he 
would  sell  off  all  the  furniture,  and  run  away. 
What  would  be  the  consequence  ?  She  would 
be  deserted  and  reduced  to  ruin,  and  I  should 
catch  my  death  of  cold  in  some  broker's  shop.' 

" '  Yes,  but ' 

" '  Don't  interrupt  me,'  said  the  old  gentle- 
man. '  Of  you,  Tom,  I  entertain  a  very  dif- 
ferent opinion  ;  for  I  well  know  that  if  you 
once   setded   yourself  in   a   public-house,    you 
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would  never  leave  it,  as  long  as  there  was  any- 
thing to  drink  within  its  walls.' 

"*I  am  very  much  obli^^ed  lo  )0a  for  your 
good  opinion,  sir,'  said  Tom  Smart. 

"  *  Therefore,'  resumed  the  oM  gentleman,  in 
a  dictatorial  tone ;  '  you  shall  ha\e  her,  and  he 
shall  not.' 

"  *  What  is  to  prevent  it  ? '  saitl  Tom  Smart, 
eagerly. 

"  *  This  disclosure,'  replied  the  old  gentleman ; 
*  he  is  already  married.' 

" '  How  can  I  prove  it  ? '  said  Tom,  starting 
half  out  of  bed. 

"  The  old  gentleman  untucked  his  arm  from 
his  side,  and  having  pointed  to  one  of  the  oaken 
presses,  immediately  replaced  it  in  its  old  posi- 
tion. 

" '  He  little  thinks,'  said  the  old  gentleman, 
'  that  in  the  right-hand  pocket  of  a  pair  of 
trousers  in  that  press,  he  has  left  a  letter, 
entreating  him  to  return  to  his  disconsolate  wife, 
with  six — mark  me,  Tom — si.x  babes,  and  all  of 
them  small  ones.' 

"  As  the  old  gentleman  solemnly  uttered  these 
words,  his  features  grew  less  and  less  distinct, 
and  his  figure  more  shadowy.  A  film  came 
over  Tom  Smart's  eyes.  The  old  man  seemed 
gradually  blending  into  the  chair,  the  damask 
waistcoat  to  resolve  into  a  cushion,  the  red 
slippers  to  shrink  into  little  red-cloth  bags.  The 
light  faded  gently  away,  and  Tom  Smart  fell 
back  on  his  pillow,  and  tlropped  asleep, 

"  Morning  aroused  Tom  from  the  lethargic 
slumber  into  which  he  had  fallen  on  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  old  man.  He  sat  up  in  bed, 
and  for  some  minutes  vainly  endeavoured  to  re- 
call the  events  of  the  preceding  night.  Suddenly 
they  rushed  u[)on  him.  He  looked  at  the  chair ; 
it  was  a  fantastic  and  grim-looking  piece  of  fur- 
niture, certainly,  but  it  must  have  been  a  re- 
markably ingenious  and  lively  imagination,  that 
could  have  discovered  any  resemblance  between 
it  and  an  old  man. 

'* '  How  are  you,  old  boy  ? '  said  Tom.  He 
was  bolder  in  the  daylight — most  men  are. 

"  The  chair  remained  motionless,  and  spoke 
not  a  word. 

"  '  Miserable  morning,'  said  Tom.  No.  The 
c  hair  would  not  be  drawn  into  conversation. 

"  '  Which  press  ditl  you  point  to  ? — you  can 
tell  me  that,'  said  Tom.  Devil  a  word,  gentle- 
men, the  chair  would  say. 

" ' Its  not  much  trouble  to  open  it,  anyhow,' 
said  Tom,  getting  out  of  bed  very  deliberately. 
He  walked  up  to  one  of  the  presses.  The  key 
was  in  the  lock  ;  he  turned  it,  and  opened  the 
door.     There  7C'as  a  pair  of  trousers  there.     He 


put  his  hand  into  the  jjocket,  and  drew  forth 
the  identical  letter  the  old  gentleman  had  de- 
scribed ! 

"  '  Queer  sort  of  thing,  this,'  said  Tom  Smart ; 
looking  first  at  the  chair  and  then  at  the  press, 
and  then  at  the  letter  and  then  at  the  chair 
again.  '  Very  queer,'  said  Tom.  But,  as  there 
was  nothing  in  either  to  lessen  the  queeraess, 
he  thought  he  might  as  well  dress  himself,  and 
settle  the  tall  man's  business  at  once — just  to 
put  him  out  of  h'is  misery. 

"  Tom  surveyed  the  rooms  he  passed  through, 
on  his  way  down-stairs,  with  the  scrutinising  eye 
of  a  landlord  ;  thinking  it  not  impossible  that 
before  long,  they  and  their  contents  would  be 
his  proi)erty.  The  tall  man  was  standing  in  the 
snug  little  bar,  with  his  hands  behind  him,(iuite 
at  home.  He  grinned  vacantly  at  Tom.  A 
casual  observer  might  have  sujjposed  he  did  it 
onl)-  to  show  his  white  teeth ;  but  Tom  Smart 
thought  that  a  consciousness  of  triumph  was 
passing  through  the  place  where  the  tall  man's 
mind  would  have  been,  if  he  had  had  any. 
Tom  laughed  in  his  face;  and  summoned  the 
landlady. 

" '  Good  morning,  ma'am,'  said  Tom  Smart, 
closing  the  door  of  the  little  parlour  as  the 
widow  entered. 

"  '  Good  morning,  sir."  said  the  widow.  '  What 
will  you  take  for  breakfast,  sir  ? ' 

"  Tom  was  thinking  how  he  should  open  the 
case,  so  he  made  no  answer. 

"  *  There's  a  very  nice  ham,'  said  the  widow, 
'  and  a  beautiful  cold  larded  fowl.  Shall  I  senil 
'em  in,  sir?' 

*'  These  words  roused  Tom  from  his  reflec- 
tions. His  admiration  of  the  widow  increased 
as  she  spoke.  Thoughtf;!  creature !  Com- 
fortable provider  ! 

"  '  Who  is  that  gentleman  in  the  bar,  ma'am  ?' 
inquire*  1  Tom. 

"  '  His  name  is  Jinkins,  sir,'  said  the  widow, 
slightly  blushing. 

"  '  He's  a  tall  man,'  said  Tom. 

"  '  He  is  a  very  fine  man,  sir,'  replied  the 
widow,  '  and  a  very  nice  gentleman.' 

"  '  Ah  ! '  said  Tom. 

"'Is  there  anything  more  you  want,  sir?' 
inijuired  the  widow,  rather  puzzled  by  Tom's 
manner. 

"  '  Why,  yes,'  said  Tom.  *  My  dear  ma'am, 
will  you  have  the  kindness  to  sit  down  for  one 
moment  ? ' 

"■  The  widow  looked  much  amazed,  but  she 
sat  down,  and  Tom  sat  down  too,  close  beside 
her.  I  don't  know  how  it  happened,  gentlemen 
— indeed  ray  uncle  used  to  tell  me  that  Tpm 
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Smart  saiil  In  didn't  know  how  it  happened 
either — but  somehow  or  other  the  palm  of 
Tom's  haml  fell  upon  the  back  of  the  widow's 
hand,  and  remained  there  while  he  spoke. 

" '  My  ilear  ma'am,'  said  Tom  Smart — he  had 
always  a  great  notion  of  committing  the  amiable 
— '  my  dear  ma'am,  you  deserve  a  very  excellent 
husband  ; — you  ilo  indeed.* 

"  '  Lor,  sir ! '  said  the  widow — as  well  she 
might :  Tom's  mode  of  commencing  the  con- 
versation being  rather  unusual,  not  to  say  start- 
ling :  the  fact  of  his  never  having  set  eyes  upon 
her  before  the  previous  night,  being  taken  into 
consideration.     '  Lor,  sir ! ' 

'* '  I  scorn  to  flatter,  my  dear  ma'am,'  saiil 
Tom  Smart.  *  \'ou  dcser\e  a  very  ailmirable 
husband,  ami  whoever  he  is,  he'll  be  a  very 
lucky  man.*  As  Tom  said  this,  his  eye  involun- 
tarily wandered  from  the  widow's  face  to  the 
comforts  around  him. 

"  The  widow  looked  more  puzzled  than  ever, 
and  made  an  eflbrt  to  rise.  Tom  gently  jiressed 
her  hand,  as  if  to  detain  her,  and  she  kept  her 
seat.  Widows,  gentlemen,  are  not  usually 
timorous,  as  my  uncle  used  to  say. 

'"I  am  sure  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you, 
sir,  for  your  good  opinion,'  said  the  buxom 
landlady,  half  laughing ;  '  and  if  ever  I  marry 
again ' 

"  '  //"j'said  Tom  Smart,  looking  very  shrewdly 
out   at    the   right-hand  corner  of  his  left  eye. 

^/ ' 

'* '  Well,'  said  the  widow,  laughing   outright 

this  time.     '  When  I  do,  I  hope  I  shall  have  as 

good  a  husband  as  you  describe.' 

'"  Jinkins  to  wit,'  said  Tom. 

'' '  Lor,  sir !'  exclaimed  the  widow. 

"  '  Oh,  don't  tell  me,'  said  Tom,  '  I  know 
him.' 

"  '  I  am  sure  nobody  who  knows  him,  knows 
anything  bad  of  him,'  said  the  widow,  bridling 
up  at  the  mysterious  air  with  which  Tom  had 
spoken, 

"'Hem!' said  Tom  Smart. 

"  The  widow  began  to  think  it  was  high  time 
to  cry,  so  she  took  out  her  handkerchief,  and 
inquired  whether  Tom  wished  to  insult  her  : 
whether  he  thought  it  like  a  gentleman  to  take 
away  the  character  of  another  gentleman  behind 
his  back  :  why,  if  he  had  got  anything  to  .say, 
he  didn't  say  it  to  the  man,  like  a  man,  instead  * 
of  terrifying  a  poor  weak  woman  in  that  way, 
and  so  forth. 

"  '  I'll  say  it  to  him  fast  enough,'  said  Tom, 
*  only  I  want  you  to  hear  it  first.' 

••'What  is  it?'  inquired  the  widow,  looking 
intently  at  Tom's  countenance. 


** '  I'll  astonish  you,'  said  Tom,  putting  his 
hand  in  his  pocket. 

" '  If  it  is  that  he  wants  money,'  said  the 
widow,  '  I  know  that  already,  and  you  needn't 
trouble  yourself.' 

'•  *  I'ooh,  nonsense,  that's  nothing,'  said  Tom 
Smart ;  '/  want  money.     Tan't  that.' 

"'Oh  ilear,  what  can  it  be?'  exclaimed  the 
poor  widow. 

" '  Don't  be  frightened,'  said  Tom  Smart. 
He  slowly  drew  forth  the  letter,  and  unfokled 
it.     'You  won't  scream?*  said  Tom,  doubtfully. 

"  '  No,  no,'  replietl  the  widow  ;  '  let  me  sec  it.* 

"  '  You  won't  go  fainting  away,  or  any  of  that 
nonsense  ?'  said  Tom. 

"  '  No,  no,'  returned  the  widow,  hastily. 

"  'And  don't  run  out  and  blow  hun  up,'  said 
Tom,  '  because  I'll  do  all  that  for  you ;  you  had 
better  not  exert  yourself 

'•  'Well,  well,'  said  the  widow,  'let  me  see  it.' 

" '  I  will,'  replied  Tom  Smart ;  and,  with 
these  words,  he  placed  the  letter  in  the  widow's 
hand. 

"Gentlemen,  I  have  heard  my  uncle  .say, 
that  Tom  Smart  said,  the  widow's  lamentations 
when  she  heard  the  disclosure  would  have 
pierced  a  heart  of  stone.  Tom  was  certainly 
very  tender-hearted,  but  they  pierced  his  to  the 
very  core.  The  widow  rocked  herself  to  anil 
fro,  and  wrung  her  hands. 
.  " '  Oh,  the  decej)tion  and  villainy  of  man  ! ' 
said  the  widow. 

" '  Frightful,  my  dear  ma'am  ;  but  compose 
yourself,'  said  Tom  Smart. 

" '  Oh,  I  can't  compose  myself,'  said  the 
widow.  *  I  shall  never  fmd  any  one  else  I  can 
love  so  much  !' 

"  '  Oh  yes  you  will,  my  dear  soul,'  said  Tom 
Smart,  letting  fall  a  shower  of  the  largest-sized 
tears,  in  j^ity  for  the  widow's  misfortunes.  Tom 
Smart,  in  the  energy  of  his  comjjassion,  had  jnit 
his  arm  round  the  widow's  waist ;  and  the 
widow,  in  a  passion  of  grief,  had  clasped  Tom's 
hand.  She  looked  up  in  Tom's  face,  and  smiled 
through  her  tears.  Tom  looked  down  in  hers, 
and  smiled  through  his. 

"  I  never  could  find  out,  gentlemen,  whether 
Tom  did  or  did  not  kiss  the  widow  at  that  par- 
tic  ular  moment.  He  used  to  tell  my  uncle  he 
ditln't,  but  I  have  my  doubts  about  it.  Uetween 
ourselves,  gentlemen,  I  rather  think  he  did. 

'•  At  all  events,  Tom  kicked  the  very  tall 
man  out  at  the  front-door  half  an  hour  after, 
and  married  the  widow  a  month  after.  And  he 
used  to  drive  about  the  country,  with  the  clay- 
coloured  gig  with  the  red  wheels,  and  the 
vixenish  mare  with  the  fast  pace,  till  he  gave  up 
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business  many  years  aftenvards,  and  went  to 
France  with  his  wife ;  <ind  then  the  old  house 
was  pulled  down." 


"  Will  you  allow  me  to  ask  you,"  said  the  in- 
quisitive old  gentleman,  "  what  became  of  the 
chair?" 

"  Wh)-,"    replied   the  one-eyed  bagman,   "it 


was  observed  to  creak  very  much  on  the 
day  of  the  wedding;  but  Tom  Smart  couldn't 
say  for  certain,  whether  it  was  with  pleasure 
or  bodily  infirmity.  He  rather  thought  it 
was  the  latter,  though,  for  it  never  spoke  after- 
wards." 

"  Everybody  believed  the  story,  didn't  they  ?" 
said  the  dirty-faced  man,  re-filling  his  pipe. 

"  Except  Tom's  enemies,"  replied  the  bag- 
man.    "  Some  of  'em  said  Tom  invented  it  alto- 
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gether ;  and  others  said  he  was  drunk,  and 
fancied  it,  and  got  hold  of  the  wrong  trousers 
by  mistake  before  he  went  to  bed.  But  nobody 
ever  minded  what  i/iry  said." 

"  Tom  said  it  was  all  true  ?"' 

"  Every  word." 

"  And  your  uncle?" 

"  Every  letter." 

"They  must  have  been  nice  men,  both  of 
'em,"  said  the  dirty-faced  man. 

"  Yes,  they  were,"  replied  the  bagman  ;  "very 
nice  men  indeed  !" 

The  Pickwick  Club,  7. 


CHAPTER   XV. 

IN  WHICH  IS  GIVEN  A  FAITHFVL  PORTRArrURE  OF 
TWO  DISTINGUISHED  PERSONS;  AND  AN  ACCURATE 
DESCRIITION  OF  A  PUBLIC  BREAKFAST  IN  THEIR 
HOUSE  AND  GROUNDS;  WHICH  PT-fll-IC  BREAKFAST 
LEADS  TO  THE  RECOGNITION  OF  AN  OLD  ACQUAINT- 
ANCE,  AND  THE  COMM I v  I  \' v  ^T  dK  ANOTHER 
CHAPTER. 

MR.  nCKWICK'S  con.sciencc  had  been 
somewhat  reproaching  him  for  his  recent 
neglect  of  his  friends  at  the  Peacock  ;  and  he 
was  just  on  the  point  of  walking  forth  in  quest 
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of  them,  on  tlie  third  morning  after  the  election 
had  terminated,  when  his  faithful  valet  put  into 
his  hand  a  card,  on  which  was  engra\ed  the 
following  inscription. 

The  Dc:i.    Eatanswill. 

'■  Person's  a  waitin',"  said  Sam,  epigrammati- 
cally. 

"  Does  the  person  want  me,  Sam  ?"'  inquired 
]Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  He  wants  you  particklar  ;  and  no  one  clse'U 
.tlo,  as  the  Devil's  private  secretary  said,  ven  he 
fetched  avav  Doctor  Faustus,"  replied  Mr. 
Weller. 

'■^ He.  Is  it  a  gentleman?"  said  Mr.  Pick- 
wick. 

"  A  wery  good  imitation  o'  one,  if  it  an't," 
replied  Mr.  Weller. 

"But  this  is  a  lady's  card,"  said  Mr.  Pick- 
wick. 

"  Given  me  by  a  gen'l'm'n,  hows'ever,"  replied 
Sam,  "  and  he's  a  waitin'  in  the  drawing-room — 
said  he'd  rather  wait  all  day,  than  not  see  you." 

Mr.  Pickwick,  on  hearing  this  determination, 
descended  to  the  drawing-room,  where  sat  a 
grave  man,  who  started  up  on  his  entrance,  and 
said,  with  an  air  of  profound  respect — 

"  Mr.  Pickwick,  I  presume  ?  " 

"  The  same." 

"  Allow  me,  sir,  the  honour  of  grasping  your 
hand — pennit  me,  sir,  to  shake  it,"  said  the  grave 
man, 

"  Certainly,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

The  stranger  shook  the  extended  hand,  and 
then  continued. 

"  We  have  heard  of  your  fame,  sir.  The  noise 
of  your  antiquarian  discussion  has  reached  the 
ears  of  Mrs.  Leo  Hunter — rny  wife,  sir ;  /  am 

J/r.  Leo  Hunter "     The  stranger  paused,  as 

if  he  expected  that  Mr.  Pickwick  would  be  over- 
come by  the  disclosure ;  but  seeing  that  he  re- 
mained perfectly  calm,  proceeded. 

"  My  wife,  sir — Mrs.  Leo  Hunter — is  proud  to 
number  among  her  ac  juaintance  all  those  who 
have  rendered  themselves  celebrated  by  their 
works  and  talents.  Permit  me,  sir,  to  place  in  a 
conspicuous  part  of  the  list,  the  name  of  Mr. 
Pickwick  and  his  brother  mem1)ers  of  the  club 
that  derives  its  name  from  him." 

"  I  shall  be  extremely  happy  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  such  a  lad}-,  sir,"  replied  Mr. 
Pickwick. 

"You  j//^//make  it,  sir,"  said  the  grave  man. 
"  To-morrow  morning,  sir,  we  give  a  pubHc 
breakfast — a/tVt  chair.p'drc  to  a  great  number  of 


those  who  have  rendered  themselves  celebrated 
by  their  works  and  talinit.s.  Permit  Mrs.  Leo 
Pluntcr,  sir,  to  have  the  gratification  of  seeing 
you  at  the  Den." 

"  With  great  ])lcasure,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Mrs.  Leo  Hunter  has  many  of  these  break- 
fasts, sir,''  resumed  the  new*  acquaintance — 
"  '  feasts  of  reason,  sir,  and  flows  of  soul,'  as 
somebody  who  wrote  a  sonnet  to  Mrs.  Leo  Hun- 
ter on  her  breakfasts,  feelingly  and  originally 
observed." 

'  "  Was  he  celebrated  for  his  works  and  talents?  " 
inquired  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"He  was,  sir,"  replied  the  grave  man.  "all 
Mrs.  Leo  Hunter's  acquaintance  arc ;  it  is  her 
ambition,  sir,  to  have  no  other  acquaintance." 

"  It  is  a  very  noble  ambition,"  said  !Mr. 
Pickwick. 

"  When  I  inform  Mrs.  Leo  Hunter  that  that 
remark  fell  from  jw/r  lips,  sir,  she  will  indeed  be 
proud,"  said  the  grave  man.  "  You  have  a  gen- 
tleman in  your  train,  who  has  produced  some 
beautiful  litde  poems,  I  think,  sir." 

"My  friend  Mr.  Snodgrass  has  a  great  taste 
for  poetry,''  replied  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  So  has  Mrs.  Leo  Hunter,  sir.  She  dotes  on 
poetry,  sir.  She  adores  it ;  I  may  say  that  her 
whole  soul  and  mind  are  wound  up,  and  en- 
twined with  it.  She  has  produced  some  delight- 
ful pieces  herself,  sir.  You  may  have  met  wit'i 
her  *  Ode  to  an  expiring  Frog,'  sir." 

"  I  don't  think  I  have,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  You  astonish  me,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Leo  Plunter. 
"  It  created  an  immense  sensation.  It  was 
signed  with  an  '  L '  and  eight  stars,  and  appeared 
originally  in  a  Lady's  Magazine.    It  commenced 

'  Can  T  view  thee  pnntinfj,  hing 

On  thy  stomacli,  without  sighing  ; 

Can  I  unmoved  see  thee  dying 
On  a  log, 
Expiring  frog  !  ' '' 

"  Beautiful !  "  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Fine,"  said  Mr.  Leo  Hunter,  "  so  simple.'' 

'•  Very,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  The  next  verse  is  still  more  touching.  Shall 
I  repeat  it  ?"  . 

"  If  you  please,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  It  runs  thus,"  said  the  grave  man,  still  more 
gravely. 

'  Say,  have  fiends  in  shape  of  boys, 
With  wild  halloo,  and  brutal  noise, 
Hunted  thee  from  marshy  joys, 

With  a  dog, 
E.xpiring  frog ! '  " 

"  Finely  expressed,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  All  point,  sir,  all  point,"  said  Mr.  Leo  Hun- 
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ter,  "  but  you  shall  hear  Mrs.  Leo  Hunter  repeat 
it.  '  She  can  do  justice  to  it,  sir.     She  will  repeat 
it  in  character,  sir,  to-morrow  morning." 
"  In  character  ! " 

"  As  Minerva.  But  I  forgot— it's  a  fancy 
dress  breakfast." 

"  Dear  me,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  glancing  at 

bis  own  figure—"  I  can't  possibly " 

"Can't,  sir;  can't!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Leo 
Hunter.  "  Solomon  Lucas,  the  Jew  in  the 
High  Street,  has  thousands  of  fancy  dresses. 
Consider,  sir,  how  many  appropriate  characters 
are  open  for  your  selection.  Plato,  Zeno,  Epi- 
curus, Pythagoras — all  founders  of  clubs." 

"  I  know  that,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick  ;  "  but  as 
I  cannot  put  myself  in  competition  with  those 
great  men,  I  cannot  presume  to  wear  their 
dresses," 

The  grave  man  considered  deeply  for  a  few 
seconds,  and  then  said, 

"  On  reflection,  sir,  I  don't  know  whether  it 
would  not  afford  Mrs.  Leo  Hunter  greater  plea- 
sure, if  her  guests  saw  a  gentleman  of  your 
celebrity  in  his  own  costume,  rather  than  in  an 
assumed  one.  I  may  venture  to  promise  an 
exccjition  in  your  case,  sir — j'es,  I  am  quite 
certain  that  on  behalf  of  Mrs.  Leo  Hunter,  I  may 
venture  to  do  so." 

"  In  that  case,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  "  I  shall 
have  great  pleasure  in  coming." 

"  But  I  waste  your  time,  sir,"  said  the  grave 
man,  as  if  suddenly  recollecting  himself.  "  I 
know  its  value,  sir.  I  will  not  detain  you.  I 
may  tell  Mrs.  Leo  Hunter,  then,  that  she  may 
confidently  expect  you  and  your  distinguished 
friends?  Good  morning,  sir.  I  am  proud  to 
have  beheld  so  eminent  a  personage — not  a  step, 
sir ;  not  a  word."  And  without  giving  Mr. 
Pickwick  time  to  offer  remonstrance  or  denial, 
Mr.  Leo  Hunter  stalked  gravely  away. 

Mr.  Pickwick  took  up  his  hat,  and  repaired 
to  the  Peacock,  but  Mr.  Winkle  had  conve}'ed 
tlie  intelligence  of  the  fancy  ball  there  before 
him. 

"  Mrs.  Pott's  going,"  were  the  first  words  with 
which  he  saluted  his  leader. 
"Is  she?"'  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 
"  As   Apollo,"   replied    Mr.  Winkle.     "  Only 
Pott  objects  to  the  tunic." 

"  He  is  right.  He  is  quite  riglit,"  said  Mr. 
Pickwick  emphatically. 

"Yes  ; — so  she's  going  to  wear  a  white  satin 
gown  with  gold  spangles." 

"  They'll  hardly  know  what  she's  meant  for ; 
will  they  ?  "  inquired  Mr.  Snodgrass. 

"  Of  course  they  will,"  replied  Mr.  Winkle  in- 
dignantly.    "  Tliey'U  see  her  h-re,  won't  they  ?  " 


"  True ;  I  forgot  that,"  said  Mr.  Snodgrass. 
"  I  shall  go  as  a  Bandit,"  interposed  Mr.  Tup- 
man. 

"  What !  ■'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  with  a  sudden 
start. 

•  "  As  a  bandit,"  repeated  Mr.  Tupman,  mildly. 
"You  don't  mean  to  say,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick, 
gazing  with  solemn  sternness  at  his  friend,  "you 
don't  mean  to  say,  Mr.  Tupman,  that  it  is  your 
intention  to  put  yourself  into  a  green  velvet 
jacket,  with  a  two-inch  tail?" 

"  Such  is  my  intention,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Tup- 
man warrgly.     "  And  why  not,  sir  ?  " 

"  Because,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  consider- 
ably excited,  "because  you  are  too  old,  sir.'' 
"  Too  old  I "  exclaimed  Mr.  Tupman. 
"  And  if  any  further  gi-ound  of  objection  be 
wanting,"  continued  Mr.    Pickwick,   "  you   are 
too  fat,  sir." 

"  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Tupman,  his  face  suffused 
with  a  crimson  glow,  "  this  is  an  insult." 

"  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick  in  the  same  tone, 
"  it  is  not  half  the  insult  to  you,  that  your  ap- 
pearance in  my  presence  in  a  green  velvet  jacket, 
with  a  two-inch  tail,  would  be  to  me." 

"Sir,"  said  Mr.  Tupman,  "you're  a  fellow." 
"Sir,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  "you're  another!" 
I\Ir.  Tupman  ad\anccd  a  step  or  two,  and 
glared  at  Mr.  Pickwick.  Mr.  Pickwick  returned 
the  glare,  concentrated  into  a  focus  by  means 
of  his  spectacles,  and  breathed  a  bold  defiance. 
Mr.  Snodgrass  and  Mr.  Winkle  looked  on,  petri- 
fied at  beholding  such  a  scene  between  two 
such  men. 

"  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Tupman,  after  a  short  pause, 
speaking  in  a  low,  deep  voice,  "  you  have  called 
me  old." 

"  I  have,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 
"  And  fat." 

"  I  reiterate  the  charge." 
"  And  a  fellow." 
"  So  you  are  ! " 
There  was  a  fearful  pause. 
"  My  attachment  to  your  person,  sir,"  said 
Mr.  Tupman,  speaking   in   a   voice  tremulous 
with  emotion,  and  tucking  up  his  wristl)ands 
meanwhile,    "  is   great — very  great — but   upon 
that  person  I  must  take  summary  vengeance." 

"Come  on,  sir!"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick. 
Stimulated  by  the  exciting  nature  of  the  dia- 
logue, the  heroic  man  actually  threw  himself 
into  a  paralytic  attitude,  confidently  supposed 
by  the  two  bystantlers  to  have  been  intended 
as  a  posture  of  defence. 

"  What ! "  exclaimed  Mr.  Snodgrass,  suddenly 
recovering  the  power  of  speech,  of  which  intense 
astonishment  had   previously   bereft   him,   and 
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rushing  between  the  two,  at  the  imminent  hazard 
of  receiving  an  a])plication  on  the  temple  from 
each.  "What!  Mr.  Pickwick,  with  the  eyes 
of  the  world  upon  you  !  Mr.  Tupman  !  who, 
in  common  with  us  all,  derives  a  lustre  from  his 
undying  name  !  For  shame,  gentlemen  ;  for 
shame." 

The  unwonted  lines  whicli  momentary  pas- 
sion had  ruled  in  Mr.  Pickwick's  clear  and  open 
brow,  gradually  melted  away,  as  his  young  friend 
spoke,  like  the  marks  of  a  black-lead  pencil  be- 
neath the  softening  influence  of  intlia-rubber. 
His  countenance  had  resumeil  its  usual  benign 
expression  ere  he  concluded. 

"  I  have  been  hasty,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick, 
"  very  hasty.     Tupman  ;  your  hand." 

The  dark  shadow  i)assed  from  Mr.  Tupman's 
face,  as  he  warmly  grasped  the  hand  of  his 
frieml. 

"  I  have  been  hasty  too,''  said  he. 

"  No,  no,"  interrupted  Mr.  Pickwick,  "  the 
fault  was  mine.  You  will  wear  the  green  velvet 
jacket?" 

"  No,  no,"  replied  Mr.  Tupman. 

'*To  oblige  me,  you  will,"  resumed  Mr.  Pick- 
wick. 

"  Well,  well,  I  will,"  said  Mr.  Tupman. 

It  was  accordingly  settled  that  Mr.  Tupmon, 
Mr.  Winkle,  and  Mr.  Snodgrass  should  all  wear 
fancy  dresses.  Thus  ]\Ir.  Pickwick  was  led  by 
the  very  warmth  of  his  own  good  feelings  to 
give  his  consent  to  a  proceeding  from  which  his 
better  judgment  would  have  recoiled.  A  more 
striking  illustration  of  his  amiable  character 
could  hardly  have  been  conceived,  even  if  the 
events  recorded  in  these  pages  had  been  wholly 
imaginary. 

Mr.  Leo  Hunter  had  not  exaggerated  the  re- 
sources of  Mr.  Solomon  Lucas.  His  wardrobe 
was  extensive — very  extensive — not  strictly 
classical,  perhaps,  nor  quite  new,  nor  did  it  con- 
tain any  one  garment  made  precisely  after  the 
fashion  of  any  age  or  time,  but  everything  was 
more  or  less  spangled  ;  and  what  can  be  prettier 
than  spangles?  It  maybe  objected  that  they 
are  not  adapted  to  the  .daylight,  but  everybody 
knows  that  they  would  glitter  if  there  were 
lamps;  and  nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  if 
peoi)le  give  fancy  balls  in  the  daytime,  and  the 
dresses  do  not  show  quite  as  well  as  they  would 
by  night,  the  fault  lies  solely  with  the  people 
who  give  the  fancy  balls,  and  is  in  nowise 
chargeable  on  the  spangles.  Such  was  the  con- 
vmcing  reasoning  of  Mr.  Solomon  Lucas  ;  and 
influenced  by  such  arguments  did  Mr.  Tupman, 
Mr.  \\  inkle,  and  Mr.  Snodgrass  engage  to  array 
themselves  in  costumes  which  his  taste  and  ex-   [ 


perience  induced  him  to  recommend  as  admir- 
ably suited  to  the  occasion. 

A  carriage  was  hired  from  the  Town  Arms, 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  Pickwickians,  and 
a  chariot  was  ordered  from  the  same  repository, 
for  the  purpose  of  conveying  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pott 
to  Mrs.  Leo  Hunter's  grounds,  which  Mr.  Pott, 
as  a  delicate  acknowledgment  of  having  received 
an  invitation,  had  already  confidently  predicted 
in  the  Eatanswill  Gazette  "  would  present  a 
scene  of  varied  and  delicious  enchantment — a 
bewildering  coruscation  of  beauty  and  talent — a 
lavish  and  j)rodigal  display  of  hospitality — above 
all,  a  degree  of  splendour  softened  by  the  most 
exquisite  taste ;  and  adornment  refined  with 
perfect  harmony  and  the  chastest  good-keeping 
— compared  with  which,  the  fabled  gorgeousness 
of  Eastern  Fairy-land  itself  would  appear  to  be 
clothed  in  as  many  dark  and  murky  colours,  as 
must  be  the  mind  of  the  splenetic  and  unmanly 
being  who  could  presume  to  taint  with  the 
venom  of  his  envy,  the  preparations  making  by 
the  virtuous  and  highly  distinguished  lady,  at 
whose  shrine  this  humble  tribute  of  admiration 
was  offered."  This  last  was  a  piece  of  biting 
sarcasm  against  the  Independent,  who,  in  con- 
sequence of  not  having  been  invited  at  all,  had 
been  through  four  numbers  affecting  to  sneer  at 
the  whole  affair,  in  his  very  largest  type,  with  all 
the  adjectives  in  capital  letters. 

The  morning  came  ;  it  was  a  pleasant  sight 
to  behold  Mr.  Tupman  in  full  Brigand's  costume, 
with  a  very  tight  jacket,  sitting  like  a  pincushion 
over  his  back  and  shoulders  :  the  upper  portion 
of  his  legs  encased  in  the  velvet  shorts,  and  the 
lower  part  thereof  swathed  in  the  complicated 
bandages  to  which  all  Brigands  are  peculiarly 
attached.  It  was  pleasing  to  see  his  open  and 
ingenuous  countenance,  well  moustached  and 
corked,  looking  out  from  an  open  shirt  collar; 
and  to  contemplate  the  sugar-loaf  hat,  decorated 
with  ribbons  of  all  colours,  which  he  was  com- 
pelled to  carry  on  his  knee,  inasmuch  as  no 
known  conveyance  with  a  top  to  it  would  admit 
of  any  man's  carrying  it  between  his  head  and 
the  roof.  Equally  humorous  and  agreeable  was 
the  appearance  of  Mr.  Snodgrass  in  blue  satin 
trunks  and  cloak,  white  silk  tights  and  shoes, 
and  (jrecian  helmet  :  which  everybody  knows 
(and  if  they  do  not,  Mr.  Solomon  Lucas  did)  to 
have  been  the  regular,  authentic,  every-day  cos- 
tume of  a  Troubadour,  from  the  earliest  ages 
down  to  the  time  of  their  final  disappearance 
from  the  face  of  the  earth.  All  this  w^as  plea- 
sant, but  this  was  as  nothii">g  compared  with  the 
shouting  of  the  populace  when  the  carriage  drew 
up  behind  Mr.  Pott's  chariot,  which  chariot  itself 
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drew  up  at  Mr.  Pott's  door,  which  door  itself 
opened,  and  displayed  the  great  Pott  accoutred 
as  a  Russian  officer  of  justice,  with  a  tremendous 
knout  in  his  hand — tastefully  typical  of  the 
stern  and  mighty  power  of  the  Eatanswill 
Gazette,  and  the  fearful  lashings  it  bestowed  on 
public  offenders. 

"  Bravo ! "  shouted  Mr.  Tuj)man  and  Mr. 
Snodgrass  from  the  passage,  when  they  beheld 
the  walking  allegory. 

"  Bravo  !  "  Mr.  Pickwick  was  heard  to  exclaim 
from  the  passage. 

"  Hoo — roar,  Pott!"  shouted  the  populace. 
Amid  these  salutations,  Mr.  Pott,  smiling  with 
that  kind  of  bland  dignity  which  sufficiently 
testified  that  he  felt  his  power,  and  knew  how  to 
e.Kert  it,  got  into  the  chariot. 

Then  there  emerged  from  the  house  Mrs. 
Pott,  who  would  have  looked  very  like  Apollo 
if  she  hadn't  had  a  gown  on  :  conducted  by  Mr. 
Winkle,  who,  in  his  light-red  coat,  could  not 
possibly  have  been  mistaken  for  anything  buL  a 
sportsman,  if  he  had  not  borne  an  equal  re- 
semblance to  a  general  postman.  Last  of  all 
came  Mr.  Pickwick,  whom  the  boys  applauded 
as  loudly  as  anybody,  probably  under  the  im- 
pression that  his  tights  and  gaiters  were  some 
remnants  of  the  dark  ages ;  and  then  the  two 
vehicles  proceeded  towards  Mrs.  Leo  Hunter's  : 
Mr.  Weller  (who  was  to  assist  in  waiting)  being 
stationed  on  the  box  of  that  in  which  his  master 
was  seated. 

Every  one  of  the  men,  women,  boys,  girls,  and 
babies,  who  were  assembled  to  see  the  visitors 
in  their  fancy  dresses,  screamed  with  delight 
and  ecstasy,  when  Mr.  Pickwick,  with  the  Bri- 
gand on  one  arm,  and  the  Troubadour  on  the 
other,  walked  solemnly  up  the  entrance.  Never 
were  such  shouts  heard  as  those  which  greeted 
Mr.  Tupnian's  efforts  to  fix  the  sugar-loaf  hat  on 
his  head,  by  way  of  entering  the  garden  in  style. 

The  i^reparations  were  on  the  most  delightful 
scale  ;  fully  realising  the  prophetic  Pott's  antici- 
pations about  the  gorgeousncss  of  Eastern  Fairy- 
land, and  at  once  affording  a  sufficient  contra- 
diction to  the  malignant  statements  of  the  reptile 
Lidependent.  The  grounds  were  more  than  an 
acre  and  a  quarter  in  extent,  and  they  were 
filled  with  people  !  Never  was  such  a  blaze  of 
beauty,  and  fashion,  and  literature.  There  was 
the  young  lady  who  "did"  the  poetry  in  the 
Eatanswill  Gazette,  in  the  garb  of  a  sultana, 
leaning  upon  the  arm  of  the  young  gentleman 
who  "did"  the  review  department,  and  who  was 
appropriately  habited  in  a  field-marshal's  uniform 
— the  boots  excepted.  There  were  hosts  of 
these  geniuses,  and  any  reasonable  person  would 


have  thought  it  honour  enough  to  meet  them. 
But  more  than  these,  there  were  half-a-dozen 
lions  from  London — authors,  real  authors,  who 
had  written  whole  books,  and  printed  them 
afterwards — and  here  you  might  see  'em,  walking 
about  like  ordinary  men,  smiling,  and  talking — 
ay,  and  talking  i)retty  considerable  nonsense 
too,  no  doubt  with  the  benign  intention  of 
rendering  themselves  intelligible  to  the  common 
peoijle  about  them.  Moreover,  there  was  a 
band  of  music  in  pasteboard  caps  ;  four  some- 
thing-ean  singers  in  the  costume  of  their  country, 
and  a  dozen  hired  waiters  in  the  costume  of 
their  country — and  very  dirty  costume  too. 
And  above  all,  there  was  Mrs.  Leo  Hunter  in 
the  character  of  Minerva,  receiving  the  com- 
pany, and  overflowing  with  pride  and  gratifica- 
tion at  the  notion  of  having  called  such  distin- 
guished individuals  together. 

"  Mr.  Pickwick,  ma'am,"  said  a  servant,  as 
that  gendeman  approached  the  presiding  god- 
dess, with  his  hat  in  his  hand,  and  the  Brigand 
and  Troubadour  on  either  arm. 

•'"Whaf?  Where?"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Leo 
Hunter,  starting  up,  in  an  affected  rajjture  of 
surprise. 

"  Here,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Is  it  possible  that  I  really  have  the  gratifica- 
tion of  beholding  INIr.  Pickwick  himself?" 
ejaculated  Mrs.  Leo  Hunter. 

"  No  other,  ma'am,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick, 
bowing  very  low.  "  Permit  me  to  introduce 
my  friends — Mr.  Tupman — Mr.  Winkle — Mr. 
Snodgrass — to  the  authoress  of  '  The  Expiring 
Frog.'  " 

Very  few  people  but  those  who  have  tried  it, 
know  what  a  difficult  process  it  is  to  bow  in 
green  velvet  smalls,  and  a  tight  jacket,  and 
high-crowned  hat :  or  in  blue  satin  trunks  and 
white  silks  :  or  knee-cords  and  top-boots  that 
were  never  made  for  the  wearer,  and  have  been 
fixed  upon  bin;  without  the  remotest  reference 
to  the  comjxirative  dimensions  of  himself  and 
the  suit.  Never  were  such  distortions  as  Mr. 
Tupmaivs  frame  underwent  in  l-.is  eft'orts  to 
ai)pear  easy  and  graceful — never  was  such  in- 
genious posturing,  as  his  fancy-dressed  friends 
exhibited. 

"Mr.  Pickwick,"  said  Mrs.  Leo  Hunter,  "I 
must  make  you  promise  not  to  stir  from  my  side 
the  whole  ilay.  There  are  hundreds  of  peo[)lc 
here  that  1  must  positively  introduce  you  to." 

"You  are  very  kind,  ma'am,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  In  the  first  j)lace,  here  are  my  little  girls  ;  1 
hail  almost  forgotten  them,"  said  Minerva,  care- 
lessly pointing  towards  a  couple  of  full-grown 
young   ladies,    of  whom    one    might  be    about 
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twenty,  and  the  other  a  year  or  two  older,  and 
who  were  dressed  in  very  juvenile  costumes — 
whether  to  make  them  look  young,  or  their 
mamma  younger,  Mr.  Pickwick  does  not  ilis- 
linctly  inform  us. 

"They  are  very  beautiful,"  saitl  Mr.  Pickwick, 
as  the  juveniles  turned  away,  after  being  jjre- 
bcnted. 

"  They  are  very  like  their  mamma,  sir,"  said 
Mr.  Pott,  majestically. 

"  Oh,  you  nauyhty  man,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Leo 
Hunter,  i»layfully  tapping  the  l-Alitor's  arm  with 
her  fiin.     (Minerva  with  a  fan  !) 

■'  Why  now,  my  dear  Mrs.  Hunter,"  said  Mr. 
Pott,  who  was  trumpeter  in  ordinary  at  the 
Den,  "  you  knaio  that  when  your  picture  was  in 
the  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy,  last  year, 
everybody  incjuired  whether  it  was  intended  for 
you,  or  your  youngest  daughter;  for  you  were 
so  much  alike  that  there  was  no  telling  the 
difference  between  you." 

'•  Well,  and  if  they  did,  why  need  you  repeat 
it  before  strangers?"  said  Mrs.  Leo  Hunter, 
bestowing  another  tap  on  the  slumbering  lion  of 
the  Eatanswill  Gazette. 

''  Count,  Count,"  screamed  Mrs.  Leo  LIuntcr 
to  a  well-whiskered  individual  in  a  foreign 
uniform,  who  was  passing  by. 

"  Ah  I  you  want  me  ?  "  said  the  Count,  turning 
back. 

"  I  want  to  introduce  two  very  clever  people 
10  each  other,"  said  Mrs.  Leo  Hunter.  "  Mr. 
Pickwick,  I  have  great  pleasure  in  introducing 
you  to  Count  Sniorltork."  She  added  in  a 
hurried  whisper  to  Mr.  Pickwick — "  The  famous 
foreigner — gathering  materials  for  his  great  work 
on  England — hem  !■ — Count  Smorltork,  Mr. 
Pickwick." 

Mr.  Pickwick  saluted  the  Count  with  all  the 
reverence  due  to  so  great  a  man,  and  the  Count 
drew  forth  a  set  of  tablets. 

'•What  you  say,  Mrs.  Hunt.?"  inquired  the 
Count,  smiling  graciously  on  the  gratified  Mrs. 
Leo  Hunter.  "  Pig  Vig  or  Big  Vig — what  you 
call — Lawyer — eh  ?      I   see — that   is    it.      Eig 

Vig "     And  the  Count  w-as  proceeding  to 

enter  Mr.  Pickwick  in  his  tablets  as  a  gentleman 
of  the  long  robe,  who  derived  his  name  from 
the  profession  to  which  he  belonged,  when  Mrs. 
Leo  Hunter  interposed. 

"  No,  no,  Count,"  said  the  lady,  "  Pick-wick." 

"  Ah,  ah,  I  see,"  replied  the  Count.  "  Peek 
— Christian  name  ;  Weeks — surname  ;  good, 
ver  good.    Peek  Weeks.    How  you  do.  Weeks?" 

"  Quite  well,  I  thank  you,"  replied  Mr.  Pick- 
wick, with  all  his  usual  affability.  "  Have  you 
been  long  in  England  ?  " 


"Long — ver  long  time — fortnight — more." 

"  Do  you  stay  here  long?" 

''  One  week." 

'•  You  will  have  enough  to  do,"  said  Mr. 
Pickwick,  smiling,  "  to  gather  all  the  materials 
you  want  in  that  time." 

"  Eh,  they  are  gathered,"  said  the  Count. 

"  Indeed  !"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  They  are  here,"  added  the  Count,  tapping 
his  forehead  significantly.  "  Large  book  at 
home — full  of  notes — music,  picture,  science, 
potry,  poltic;  all  tings." 

"  The  word  politics,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick, 
"comprises,  in  itself,  a  difficult  study  of  no 
inconsiderable  magnitude." 

"  Ah ! "  said  the  Count,  drawing  out  the 
tablets  again,  "ver  good — fine  words  to  begin  a 
chapter.      Chapter   forty-seven.     Poltics.     The 

word  poltic   surprises   by   himself "      And 

down  went  Mr.  Pickwick's  remark  in  Count 
Smorltork's  tablets,  with  such  variations  and 
additions  as  the  Count's  exuberant  fancy  sug- 
gested, or  his  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage occasioned. 

"  Count,"  said  Mrs.  Leo  Hunter. 

"  Mrs.  Hunt,"  replied  the  Count. 

"  This  is  Mr.  Snodgrass,  a  friend  of  Mr. 
Pickwick's,  and  a  poet." 

"  Stop,"  exclaimed  the  Count,  bringing  out 
the  tablets  once  more.  "  Head,  potry — chapter, 
literary  friends — name,  Snowgrass ;  ver  good. 
Introduced  to  Snowgrass — great  poet,  friend  of 
Peck  Weeks — by  Mrs.  Hunt,  which  wrote  other 
sweet  poem — w  hat  is  that  name  ? — Fog — Per- 
spiring Fog — ver  good — ver  good  indeed." 
And  the  Count  put  up  his  tablets,  and  with 
sundry  bows  and  acknowledgivjcnts  walked 
away,  thoroughly  satisfied  that  he  had  made  the 
most  im])ortant  and  valuable  additions  to  his 
stock  of  information. 

"  Wonderful  man,  Count  Smorltork,"  .said 
Mrs.  Leo  Hunter. 

"Sound  philosopher,"  said  Pott. 

"  Clear-headed,  strong-minded  person,"  added 
Mr.  Snodgrass. 

A  cliorus  of  bystanders  took  up  the  shout  of 
Count  Smorltork's  praise,  shook  their  heads 
sagely,  and  unanimously  cried  "  Very  !  " 

As  the  enthusiasm  in  Count  Smorltork's 
favour  ran  very  high,  his  praises  might  have 
been  sung  until  the  end  of  the  festivities,  if  the 
four  something-ean  singers  had  not  ranged 
themselves  in  front  of  a  small  apple-tree,  to  look 
pictures(iue,  and  commenced  singing  their 
national  songs,  which  appeared  by  no  means 
difficult  of  execution,  inasmuch  as  the  grand 
secret  seemed  to  be,  that  three  of  the  something- 
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can  singers  should  grunt,  while  the  fourth 
howled.  This  interesting  performance  having 
concluded  amidst  the  loud  plaudits  of  the  whole 
company,  a  boy  forthwith  proceeded  to  entangle 
himself  with  the  rails  of  a  chair,  and  to  jump 
over  it,  and  crawl  under  it,  and  fall  down  with 
it,  and  do  everything  but  sit  upon  it,  and  then 
to  make  a  cravat  of  his  legs,  and  tie  them  round 
his  neck,  and  then  to  illustrate  the  ease  with 
which  a  human  being  can  be  made  to  look  like 
a  magnified  toad — all  which  feats  yielded  high 
delight  and  satisfaction  to  the  assembled  spec- 
tators. After  which,  the  voice  of  Mrs.  Pott  was 
heard  to  chirp  faintly  forth,  something  which  cour- 
tesy interpreted  into  a  song,  which  was  all  very 
classical,  and  strictly  in  character,  because  Apollo 
was  himself  a  composer,  and  composers  can  very 
seldom  sing  their  own  music  or  anybody  else's, 
either.  This  was  succeeded  by  Mrs.  Leo  Hunter's 
recitation  of  her  far-famed  "  Ode  to  an  Expiring 
I'Vog,"  which  was  encored  once,  and  would  have 
been  encored  twice,  if  the  major  part  of  the 
guests,  who  thought  it  was  high  time  to  get  some- 
thing to  eat,  had  not  said  that  it  was  perfecUy 
shameful  to  take  advantage  of  Mrs.  Hunter's  good- 
nature. So,  although  IMrs.  Leo  Hunter  professed 
her  perfect  willingness  to  recite  the  ode  again, 
her  kind  and  considerate  friends  wouldn't  hear 
of  it  on  any  account ;  and  the  refreshment  room 
being  thrown  open,  all  the  people  who  had  ever 
been  there  before,  scrambled  in  with  all  possible 
dispatch  :  Mrs.  Leo  Hunter's  usual  course  of 
proceeding  being,  to  issue  cards  for  a  hundred, 
and  breakfast  for  fifty,  or,  in  other  words,  to 
feed  only  the  very  particular  lions,  and  let  the 
smaller  animals  take  care  of  themselves. 

"  Where  is  Mr.  Pott  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Leo  Hunter, 
as  she  placed  the  aforesaid  lions  around  her. 

"  Here  I  am,"  said  the  Editor,  from  the  re- 
motest end  of  the  room  ;  far  beyond  all  hope 
of  food,  unless  something  was  done  for  him  by 
the  hostess. 

"  Won't  you  come  up  here  ?" 

"  Oh,  pray  don't  mind  him,"  said  Mrs.  Pott, 
in  the  most  obliging  voice — "  you  give  yourself 
a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  trouble,  Mrs.  Hun- 
ter. You'll  do  very  well  there,  won't  you — 
dear?" 

"Certainly — love,"  replied  the  unhappy  Pott, 
with  a  grim  smile.  Alas  for  the  knout !  The 
nervous  arm  that  wielded  it,  with  such  gigantic 
force,  on  jnibli.c  characters,  was  jjaralysed  be- 
neath the  glance  of  the  imperious  Mrs.  Pott. 

Mrs.  Leo  Hunter  looked  round  her  in  trium[)h. 
Count  Smorltork  was  busily  engaged  in  taking 
notes  of  the  contents  of  the  dishes ;  Mr.  Tup- 
man  was  doing  the  honours  of  the  lobster  salad 


to  several  lionesses,  with  a  degree  of  grace 
which  no  Brigand  ever  exhibited  before;  ISIr. 
Snodgrass,  having  cut  out  the  young  gentleman 
who  cut  up  the  books  for  the  Eatanswill  Gazette, 
was  engaged  in  an  impassioned  argument  with 
the  young  lady  who  did  the  poetry  ;  and  Mr. 
Pickwick  was  making  himself  uni\ersally  agree- 
able. Nothing  seemed  wanting  to  render  the 
select  circle  complete,  when  Mr.  Leo  Hunter — 
whose  department,  on  these  occasions,  was  to 
stand  about  in  doorways,  and  talk  to  the  less 
important  people — suddenly  called  out — 

"My  dear;  here's  Mr.  Charles  Fitz-^Lir- 
shall." 

"  Oh  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Leo  Hunter,  "  how 
anxiously  I  have  been  expecting  him  !  Pray 
make  room  to  let  Mr.  Fitz-Marshall  pass.  Tell 
Mr.  P'itz-Marshall,  my  dear,  to  come  up  to  me 
directly,  to  be  scolded  for  coming  so  late." 

"  Coming,  my  dear  ma'am,"  cried  a  voice, 
"as  quick  as  I  can — crowds  of  people — full 
room — hard  work — very." 

Mr.  Pickwick's  knife  and  fork  fell  from  his 
hand.  He  stared  across  the  table  at  Mr.  Tupman, 
who  had  dropped  his  knife  and  fork,  and  was 
looking  as  if  he  were  about  to  sink  into  the 
ground  without  further  notice. 

"  Ah!"  cried  the  voice,  as  its  owner  pushed 
his  way  among  the  last  five-and-twenty  Turks, 
officers,  cavaliers,  and  Charles  the  Seconds,  that 
remained  between  him  and  the  table,  "  regular 
mangle— Baker's  patent — not  a  crease  in  my 
coat,  after  all  this  squeezing — might  have  '  got 
up  my  linen,'  as  I  came  along — ha !  ha  !  not  a 
bad  idea,  that — queer  thing  to  have  it  mangled 
when  it's  upon  one,  though — tr\ing  process — 
very," 

With  these  broken  words,  a  young  man 
dressed  as  a  naval  officer  made  his  way  up  to 
the  table,  and  presented  to  the  astonished  Pick- 
wickians,  the  identical  form  and  features  of  Mr. 
Alfred  Jingle. 

The  ofi'ender  had  barely  time  to  take  Mrs. 
Leo  Hunter's  proftered  hand,  when  his  exes 
encountered  the  indignant  orbs  of  Mr.  Pick- 
wick. 

"Hallo!"  said  Jingle.  "Quite  forgot — no 
directions  to  postillion — give  'em  at  once — back 
in  a  minute." 

"  The  servant,  or  Mr.  Hunter  will  do  it  in  a 
moment,  Mr.  Fitz-Marshall,"  said  Mrs.  Leo 
Hunter. 

"  No,  no — ril  do  it — shan't  be  long — back 
in  no  time,"  replied  Jingle.  With  these  words 
he  disai)peared  among  the  crowd. 

"  Will  you  allow  me  to  ask  you,  ma'am,"  said 
the  excited  Mr.  Pickwick,  rising  from  his  seat, 
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"  who  that  young  man  is,  and  where  he  re- 
sides?" 

"  He  is  a  gentleman  of  fortune,  Mr.  Pick- 
wick," said  Mrs.  Leo  Hunter,  "  to  whom  I  very 
much  want  to  introduce  you.  The  Count  will 
be  delighted  with  him." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  Mr,  Pickwick,  hastily.  "His 
residence " 

"  Is  at  present  at  the  Angel  at  Bury." 

"At  Ikiry?" 

"  At  Bury  St.  Etlmunils,  not  many  miles  from 
here.  But  dear  me,  Mr.  Pickwick,  you  are  not 
going  to  leave  us  :  surely,  Mr.  Pickwick,  you 
cannot  think  of  going  so  soon." 

But  long  before  Mrs.  Leo  Hunter  had  finished 
sfjoaking,  Mr.  Pickwick  had  i)lunged  through 
the  throng,  and  reached  the  garden,  whither  he 
was  shortly  afterwards  joined  by  Mr.  Tupman, 
who  had  followetl  his  friend  closely. 

"  It's  of  no  use,"  said  Mr.  Tupman.  "He 
has  gone." 

"  I  know  it,"  saiil  Mr.  Pickwick,  *'  and  I  will 
follow  him." 

"  Follow  him  !  Where  ?"  inquired  Mr.  Tup- 
man. 

"To  the  Angel  at  Bury,"  replied  Mr.  Pick- 
wick, speaking  very  quickly.  "  How  do  we 
know  whom  he  is  deceiving  there  ?  He  deceived 
a  worthy  man  once,  and  we  were  the  innocent 
cause.  He  shall  not  do  it  again,  if  I  can  help 
it ;  I'll  expose  him.  Sam  !  Where's  my  ser- 
vant?" 

"  Here  you  are,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Weller,  emerg- 
ing from  a  sequestered  spot,  wjiere  he  had  been 
engaged  in  discussing  a  bottle  of  madeira,  which 
he  had  abstracted  from  the  breakfast-table  an 
hour  or  two  before.  "  Here's  your  servant,  sir. 
Proud  o'  the  title,  as  the  Living  Skellinton  said, 
vcn  they  show'd  him." 

"  Follow  me  instantly,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 
"Tupman,  if  I  stay  at  Bury,  you  can  join  me 
there  when  I  write.     Till  then,  good-bye  ! " 

Remonstrances  were  useles.s.  Mr.  Pickwick 
was  roused,  and  his  mind  was  made  up.  Mr. 
Tupman  returned  to  his  companions ;  and  in 
another  hour  had  drowned  all  present  recollec- 
tion of  Mr.  Alfred  Jingle,  or  Mr.  Charles  Fitz- 
Marshall,  in  an  e.xhilarating  quadrille  and  a 
botde  of  champagne.  By  that  time  Mr.  Pick- 
wick and  Sam  Weller,  perched  on  the  outside 
of  a  stage-coach,  were  every  succeeding  minute 
placing  a  less  and  less  distance  between  them- 
selves and  the  good  old  town  of  Bury  St. 
Edmunds. 
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CHAPTKR  XVI. 

TOO  FULL  OF  .VDVE.NTURF,  TO  BE  BRIEFLY  DESCRIBED. 

HERE  is  no  month  in  the  whole 
year  in  which  nature  wears  a  more 
beautiful  appearance  than  in  the 
month  of  August.  Sjjring  has  many 
beauties,  anil  May  is  a  fresh  and 
blooming  month,  but  the  charms  of  this 
time  of  year  are  enhanced  by  their  con- 
trast with  the  winter  season.  August  has 
no  such  advantage.  It  comes  when  we  remem- 
ber nothing  but  clear  skies,  green  fields,  and 
sweet-smelling  flowers — when  the  recollection  of 
snow,  and  ice,  and  bleak  winds,  has  faded  from 
our  minds  as  completely  as  they  have  disap- 
peared from  the  earth, — and  yet  what  a  pleasant 
time  it  is  !  Orchards  and  corn-fields  ring  with 
the  hum  of  labour ;  trees  bend  beneath  the 
thick  clusters  of  rich  fruit  which  bow  their 
branches  to  the  ground  ;  and  the  corn,  piled 
in  graceful  sheaves,  or  waving  in  every  light 
breath  that  sweeps  above  it,  as  if  it  wooed  the 
sickle,  tinges  the  landscape  with  a  golden  hue. 
A  mellow  softness  appears  to  hang  over  the 
whole  earth  ;  the  influence  of  the  season  seems 
to  extend  itself  to  the  very  waggon,  whose  slow 
motion  across  the  well-reaped  field  is  perceptible 
only  to  the  eye,  but  strikes  with  no  harsh  sound 
upon  the  ear. 

As  the  coach  rolls  swiftly  past  the  fieUls  and 
orchards  whicli  skirt  the  road,  groups  of  women 
and  children,  piling  the  fruit  in  sieves,  or  gather- 
ing the  scattered  ears  of  corn,  pause  for  an 
instant  from  their  labour,  and  shading  the  sun- 
burnt face  with  a  still  browner  hand,  gaze  upon 
the  passengers  with  curious  eyes,  while  some 
stout  urchin,  too  small  to  work,  but  too  mis- 
chievous to  be  left  at  home,  scrambles  over  the 
side  of  the  basket  in  which  he  has  been  de- 
posited for  security,  and  kicks  and  screams  with 
delight.  The  reaper  stops  in  his  work,  and 
stands  with  fokled  arms,  looking  at  the  vehicle 
as  it  whirls  past ;  and  the  rough  cart-horses 
bestow  a  sleepy  glance  upon  the  smart  coach- 
team,  which  says,  as  plainly  as  a  horse's  glance 
can,  "  It's  all  very  fine  to  look  at,  but  slow 
going,  over  a  heavy  field,  is  better  than  warm 
work  like  that,  upon  a  dusty  road,  after  all." 
You  cast  a  look  behind  you,  as  you  turn  a 
comer  of  the  road.  I'he  women  and  children 
have  resumed  their  labour :  the  reaper  once 
more  stoops  to  his  work  :  the  cart-horses  have 
moved  on  :  and  all  are  again  in  motion. 

The  influence  of  a  scene  like  this  was  not 
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lost  upon  the  well-regulated  mind  of  Mr.  Pick- 
wick. Intent  upon  the  resolution  he  had  formed 
of  exposing  the  real  character  of  the  nefarious 
Jingle,  in  any  quarter  in  which  he  might  be 
pursuing  his  fraudulent  designs,  he  sat  at  first 
taciturn  and  contemi)lative,  brooding  over  the 
means  by  which  his  purpose  could  be  best 
attained.  By  degrees  his  attention  grew  more 
and  more  attracted  by  the  objects  around  him  ; 
and  at  last  he  derived  as  much  enjoyment  from 
the  ride,  as  if  it  had  been  undertaken  for  the 
pleasantest  reason  in  the  world. 


"  Delightful  prospect,  Sam,'"  said  Mr.  Pick- 
wick. 

"  Beats  the  chimley-pots,  sir."  replied  Mr. 
Weller,  touching  his  hat. 

"  I  suppose  you  have  hardly  seen  anything 
but  chimney-pots  and  bricks  and  moriar,  all 
your  life,  Sam,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  smiHng, 

"  I  worn't  always  a  boots,  sir,"  said  Mr. 
Weller,  with  a  shake  of  the  head.  '•  1  wos  a 
wagginer's  boy,  once." 

"  When  was  that?"  inquired  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"When   I  wos  first  pitched   neck  and  crop 
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into  the  world  to  play  at  leap-frog  with  its 
troubles,"  replied  Sam.  "  I  wos  a  carrier's  boy 
at  startin'  :  then  a  wagginer's,  then  a  helper, 
then  a  boots.  Now  Pm  a  gen'l'm'n's  servant. 
I  shall  be  a  gcn'l'm'n  myself  one  of  these  days, 
perhaps,  with  a  pipe  in  my  mouth,  ami  a  sum- 
mer-house in  the  back-garden.  Who  knows? 
/shouldn't  be  surprised,  for  one." 

"  Vou  are  quite  a  philosopher,  Sam,"  said  Mr. 
Pickwick. 

"  It  nms  in  the  family,  I  b'lieve,  sir,"  replied 
Mr.  Weller.  "  My  father's  wery  much  in  that 
line,  now.     If  my  mother-in-law  blows  him  up. 


he  whistles.  She  flies  in  a  passion,  and  breaks 
his  pipe  ;  he  steps  out.  and  gets  another.  Then 
she  screams  wery  loud,  ami  falls  into  'slerics  ; 
and  he  smokes  wer)'  comfortably  till  she  conies 
to  agin.     That's  philosophy,  sir,  an't  it?" 

"  A  very  good  substitute  for  it,  at  all  events," 
replied  Mr.  Pickwick,  laughing.  "It  must  have 
been  of  great  service  to  you  in  the  course  of 
your  rambling  life,  Sam." 

"Service,  sir !"  exclaimed  Sam.  "  Vou  may 
say  that.  Arler  I  run  away  from  the  carrier, 
and  afore  I  took  up  with  the  wagginer,  I  had 
unfurnished  lodgin's  for  a  fortnight." 
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**  Unfuriii>iR.i  i>j>  :;.i.j,'s?*'  said  Mr.  Piclorick. 

•'Yes — the  dry  arches  of  Waterloo  IJritlge. 

F         ■  '  iihin  ten  minutes*  walk 

— onlv  if  there   is  any 

objccuon  lo  U,  U  1.-.  i!:at  th  I's  raythcr 

too  airy.     I  see  •^'^me  r[»H*iT  re." 

•'.Ah,  I  sui.;  Mr.  Pickwick, 

with  an  air  of  <  i. 

"Sights,  sir,     resumed  .Mr.  Willt-r,  "as  'ud 

penetrate  your  benevolent  heart,  and  come  out 

on  the  other  side.     You  tlon't  see  the  roglar 

••  ■".nts  there;    tnist    em,   they  knows  better 

hat.     Young  begg.irs,  m.de  and  female,  as 

>n  t  made  a  rise  in  their  profession,  takes  up 
their  nuarlers  there  sometimes  ;  but  it's  generally 
the  worn-out.  starvinf?,  houseless  crceturs  as 
rolls  thenisrivt's  in  the  ilark  corners  o'  ihcm 
!  ;-oor  crceturs  as  an't  up  to 

**  And  pray,  S.un,  what  is  the  twopenny  rope?" 
inquired  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  The  twopenny  rope,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Wcller, 
*'  is  just  a  cheap  lodgin'-house,  wliere  the  beds 
is  twopence  a  night." 

•'  What  tlo  they  call  a  bed  a  rope  for?"  said 
Mr.  Pickwick. 

'*  Bless  your  innocence,  sir,  that  an't  it,"  re- 
plied Sam.  "  Wen  the  lady  and  gen'lm'n  as 
keeps  the  Hot-el,  first  begun  business,  they 
\\s':<\  to  make  the  beds  on  the  floor;  but  this 
'.n't  do  at  no  i)rice,  'cos  instead  o'  taking  a 
'.rate  twopenn'orth  o'  sleep,  the  lodgers 
used  to  lie  there  half  the  day.  So  now  ihcy 
has  two  ropes,  'bout  six  foot  apart,  and  three 
from  the  floor,  which  goes  right  ilown  the  room  ; 
and  the  beds  are  maile  of  slips  of  coarse  sacking, 
stretched  across  'em." 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

••  Well,"  said  Mr.  Wellcr,  "  the  adwantage  o' 
the  plan's  hobvious.  At  six  o'clock  every 
momin',  they  lets  go  the  ropes  at  one  end,  and 
dowA  falls  all  the  lodgers.  'Conseriuence  is, 
that  being  thoroughly  waked,  they  get  up  wery 
fjuietly,  and  walk  away  !  Heg  your  pardon,  sir," 
;;aid  Sam,  suddenly  breaking  off  in  his  loqua- 
cious discourse.     "  Is  this  Bury  St.  Edmujids  ?" 

'•  It  is,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick. 

The  coach  rattled  through  the  well-paved 
streets  of  a  handsome  little  town,  of  thriving 
and  cleanly  appearance,  and  stopped  before  a 
lar^e  inn,  situated  in  a  wide  open  street,  nearly 
facing  the  old  abbey. 

"  And  this,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  looking  up, 
"  is  the  Angel !  We  alight  here,  Sam.  But 
some  caution  is  necessary.  Order  a  private 
room,  and  do  not  mention  my  name.  You 
understand  ?" 


••  R.^.,:ii  ....   ..  ....   ..    ...    ,.,....  .Mr.  Weller. 

with  a  wink  of  intelligence  ;  ami  having  dragged 
Mr.  Pickwick's  portmantea  .  from  the  hind  I  oot, 
into  which  it  had  been  hastily  thrown  when  they 


■answill,  Mr.  Wellcr  dis- 

.\   private  room  was 

.aul   into    it    Mr.    Pickwick 

it  d.elay. 

s;iid  Mr.  Pickwick,  "  the  first 


joined  the  co. 
appeared  on  I 
spec 
was  1 

**  Now,  Sam,' 
thing  to  be  done  is  to- 

•*  Order  dinner,  sir,"  interpo-sed  Mr,  Weller. 
"  It's  wery  late,  sir." 

"  Ah,  so  it  is,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  looking  at 
his  watch.     "  You  are  right,  Sam." 

"  And  if  I  might  adwise,  sir,"  added  Mr. 
Weller,  "  I'd  just  have  a  good  night's  rest  arter- 
wards,  and  not  begin  incjuiring  arter  this  here 
deep  'im  till  the  mornin'.  There's  nothin'  so 
refreshin'  as  sleep,  sir,  as  the  servant-girl  said 
afore  she  drank  the  egg-cup-full  o'  laudanum." 

"  I  think  you  are  right,  Sam,"  said  Mr.  Pick- 
wick. "  But  I  must  first  ascertain  that  he  is  in 
the  house,  and  not  likely  to  go  away." 

"  Leave  that  to  me,  sir,"  said  Sam.  "  Let  me 
order  you  a  snug  little  dinner,  and  make  my  in- 
quiries below  while  it's  a  getting  ready;  I  could 
worm  cv'ry  secret  out  o'  the  boots's  heart  in  fi\  e 
minutes,  sir." 

"Do  so,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick  :  and  Mr.  Wellcr 
at  once  retired. 

In  half  an  hour  Mr.  Pickv.ick  was  seated  at  a 
very  satisfactory  dinner  ;  and  in  three-quarters 
Mr.  Weller  returned  with  the  intelligence  that 
Mr.  Charles  Fitz-Marshall  had  ordered  his 
private  room  to  be  retained  for  him  until  further 
notice.  He  was  goii^g  to  spend  the  evening  at 
some  private  house  in  the  neighbourhood,  had 
ordered  the  boots  to  sit  up  until  his  return,  and 
had  taken  his  serumt  with  him. 

"  Now,  sir,"  argued  Mr.  Weller,  when  he  had 
concluded  his  report,  "  if  I  can  get  a  talk  with 
this  here  servant  in  tlie  mornin',  he'll  tell  me  all 
his  master's  concerns." 

"How  do  you  know  that?"  interposed  Mr. 
Pickwick. 

"  Bless  your  heart,  sir,  servants  always  do," 
replied  Mr.  Weller. 

"  Oh,  ah,  I  forgot  that,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 
"  Well." 

"  Then  you  can  arrange  what's  best  to  be 
done,  sir,  and  we  can  act  accordirg," 

.\s  it  appeared  that  this  was  the  best  arrange- 
ment that  could  be  made,  it  was  finally  agreed 
upon.  Mr.  Weller,  by  his  master's  permission, 
retired  to  spend  the  evening  in  his  own  way; 
and  was  shortly  afterwards  elected,  by  the 
unanimous  voice  of  the  assembled   company, 
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into  tlie  tap-room  chair,  in  which  honourable 
post  he  acquitted  himself  so  much  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  gentlemen-frequenters,  that  their 
roars  of  laughter  and  approbation  penetrated  to 
Mr.  Pickwick's  bedroom,  and  shortened  the 
term  of  his  natural  rest  by  at  least  three  hours. 

Early  on  the  ensuing  morning,  Mr.  Weller 
was  dispelling  all  the  feverish  remains  of  the 
previous  evening's  conviviality,  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  a  halfpenny  shower-bath  (having 
induced  a  young  gentleman  attached  to  the 
stable-department,  by  the  offer  of  that  coin,  to 
j)ump  over  his  head  and  face  until  he  was  per- 
fectly restored),  when  he  was  attracted  by  the 
appearance  of  a  young  fellow  in  mulberry- 
coloured  livery,  who  was  sitting  on  a  bench  in 
the  yard,  reading  what  ai)peared  to  be  a  hymn- 
book,  with  an  air  of  deep  abstraction,  but  who 
occasionally  stole  a  glance  at  the  intlividual 
under  the  jnnnp,  as  if  he  took  some  interest  in 
his  ])roceedings,  nevertheless. 

"You're  a  rum  'un  to  look  at,  you  are!" 
thought  Mr.  Weller,  the  first  time  his  eyes  en- 
countered the  glance  of  the  stranger  in  the  mul- 
berry-coloured suit,  who  had  a  large,  sallow, 
ugly  face,  very  sunken  eyes,  and  a  gigantic  head, 
from  which  depended  a  (juantity  of  lank  black 
hair.  "  You're  a  rum  'un  !  "  thought  Mr.  Weller  ; 
and  thinking  this,  he  went  en  washing  himself, 
and  thought  no  more  about  him. 

Still  the  man  kept  glancing  from  his  hymn- 
book  to  Sam,  and  from  Sam  to  his  hymn-book, 
as  if  he  wanted  to  open  a  conversation.  So  at 
last,  Sam,  by  way  of  giving  him  an  opportunity, 
said,  with  a  familiar  nod — 

"  How  are  you,  governor  .-*" 

*•  I  am  happy  to  say,  I  am  pretty  well,  sir," 
said  the  man,  speaking  with  great  deliberation, 
and  closing  the  book.  '•  I  hope  you  are  the 
same,  sir  ?" 

"  Why,  if  I  felt  less  like  a  walking  brandy- 
bottle,  I  shouldn't  be  quite  so  staggery  this 
mornin',"  replied  Sam.  *'  .\re  you  stoppin'  in 
this  house,  old  'un  ?" 

The  mulberry  man  rei)lied  in  the  ;U"firmativc. 

"  How  was  it  you  worn't  one  of  us  last 
night  ?"  inquired  Sam,  scrubbing  his  face  with  a 
towel.  "You  seem  one  of  the  jolly  sort — looks 
as  conwivial  as  a  live  trout  in  a  lime-basket," 
added  Mr.  Weller,  in  an  under-tone. 

"  I  was  out  last  night  with  my  master,"  replied 
the  stranger. 

"  What's  his  name  ?"  inquired  Mr.  Weller, 
colouring  up  verj-  red  with  sudden  excitement, 
and  the  friction  of  the  towel  combined. 

"  Fitz-Marshall,''  snid  the  mulberry  man. 

''Give  us  your  hand,"  said  Mr.  Weller,  advanc- 


ing ;  "  I  should  like  to  know  you.     I  like  your 
appearance,  old  fellow." 

"  Well,  that  is  ver)'  strange,"  said  the  mul- 
berry man,  with  great  simplicity  of  manner,  "  I 
like  yours  so  much,  that  I  wanted  to  speak  to 
)  ou,  from  the  very  first  moment  1  saw  you  under 
the  pump." 

"  Did  you  though  ?" 

"  Upon  my  word.     Now,  isn't  that  curious  ?" 

"  \\'ery  singler,"  said  Sam,  inwardly  con- 
gratulating himself  upon  the  softness  of  the 
stranger.     "  What's  your  name,  my  patriarch  ?" 

"Job." 

"And  a  wery  good  name  it  is — only  one  I 
know  that  ain't  got  a  nickname  to  it  What's 
the  other  name  ?  " 

"  Trotter,"  said  the  stranger.  '*  What  is 
yours  ?" 

Sam  bore  in  mind  his  master's  caution,  and 
rcj)lied, 

"  My  name's  Walker ;  my  master's  name's 
Wilkins. '  Will  you  take  a  drop  o'  .someihin'  this 
nKjrnin',  Mr.  Trotter?" 

Mr.  Trotter  acfjuiesced  in  this  agreeable  pro- 
posal :  and  having  deposited  his  book  in  his 
coat  pocket,  accompanied  Mr.  Weller  to  the 
tap,  where  they  were  soon  occupied  in  discuss- 
ing an  exhilarating  compound,  formed  by  mixing 
together,  in  a  pewter  vessel,  certain  (juantities 
of  British  hollands,  and  the  fragrant  essence  of 
the  clove. 

"  And  what  sort  of  a  i)lace  have  you  got  ?" 
inquired  Sam,  as  he  filled  his  companion's  glass 
for  the  second  time. 

"  Bad,"  said  Job,  smacking  his  lips,  "  very 
bad!" 

"  You  don't  mean  that  ?"  said  Sam. 

"  I  do,  indeed.  Worse  than  that,  my  master's 
going  to  be  married." 

"  No." 

"  Yes ;  and  w  orse  than  tliat,  too,  he's  going 
to  run  away  with  an  immense  rich  heiress,  from 
boarding-school." 

"What  a  dragon!"  said  Sam,  refilling  his 
companion's  glass.  "It's  some  boarding-school 
in  this  town,  I  suppose,  an't  it?" 

Now,  although  this  question  was  put  in  the 
most  careless  tone  imaginable,  Mr.  Job  Trotter 
plainly  shewed,  by  gestures,  that  he  perceived 
his  new  frieml's  anxiety  to  draw  forih  an  answer 
to  it.  He  emptied  his  glass,  looked  mysteriously 
at  his  companion,  winked  i)oth  of  his  small  eyes, 
one  after  the  other,  and  finally  made  a  motion 
with  his  arm,  as  if  he  were  working  an  imaginary 
pump  hamlle :  thereby  intimating  that  he  (Mr. 
Trotter)  considered  himself  as  undergoing  the 
process  of  being  pumped  by  Mr.  Samuel  \\'eller. 
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"  No,  no,"  said  Mr.  Trotter,  in  conclusion, 
"  that's  not  to  be  told  to  everybody.  Tliat  is  a 
secret — a  great  secret,  Mr.  Walker." 

As  the  mulberry  man  said  this,  he  turned  his 
glass  ujiside  down,  as  a  means  of  remintling  his 
com|)anion  that  he  had  nothing  left  wherewith 
to  slake  his  thirst.  Sam  observed  the  hint ;  and 
feeling  the  delicate  manner  in  which  it  was  con- 
^  eyed,  ordered  the  pewter  vessel  to  be  refilled, 
whereat  the  small  eyes  of  the  mulberry  man 
glistened. 

"  \w(\  so  it's  a  secret  ?"  said  Sam. 

'•  I  should  rather  suspect  it  was,"  said  the 
mulberry  man,  sipping  his  li(iuor,  with  a  com- 
placent face. 

"  I  suppose  your  mas'r's  wery  rich  ?  "  said 
Sam. 

Mr.  Trotter  smiled,  and  holding  his  glass  in 
his  left  hand,  gave  four  distinct  slaps  on  the 
j)ocket  of  his  mulberry  intlescribables  with  his 
right,  as  if  to  intimate  that  his  master  might 
have  done  the  same  without  alarming  anybody 
much  by  the  chinking  of  coin. 

"  Ah,"  said  Sam,  "  that's  the  game,  is 
it?" 

The  mulberry  man  nodded  significantly. 

"  Well,  and  don't  you  think,  old  feller,' 
remonstrated  Mr.  Weller,  "  that  if  you  let  your 
master  take  in  this  here  young  lady,  you're  a 
precious  rascal  ?" 

"  I  know  that,"  said  Job  Trotter,  turning  upon 
his  companion  a  countenance  of  deep  contrition, 
and  groaning  slightly.  "  I  know  that,  and  that's 
what  it  is  that  preys  upon  my  mind.  But  what 
am  I  to  do  ?  " 

"Do!"  said  Sam;  "di-wulge  to  the  missis, 
and  give  up  your  master." 

"Who'd  believe  me?"  replied  Job  Trotter. 
"  The  young  lady's  considered  the  very  picture 
of  innocence  and  discretion.  She'd  deny  it,  and 
so  would  my  master.  Who'd  believe  me?  I 
should  lose  my  place,  and  get  indicted  for  a 
conspiracy,  or  some  such  thing ;  that's  all  I 
should  take  by  my  motion." 

"  There's  somethin'  in  that,"  said  Sam,  rumi- 
nating ;  '•  there's  somethin'  in  that." 

"  If  I  knew  any  respectable  gentleman  who 
would  take  the  matter  up,"  continued  Mr. Trotter, 
"  I  might  have  some  hope  of  preventing  the 
elopement ;  but  there's  the  same  difficulty,  Mr. 
Walker,  just  the  same.  I  know  no  gentleman 
in  this  strange  place  ;  and  ten  to  one,  if  I  did, 
whether  he  would  believe  my  story." 

"  Come  this  way,"  said  Sam,  suddenly  jump- 
ing up,  and  grasping  the  mulberry  man  by  the 
arm.  "  My  mas'r's  the  man  you  want,  I  see." 
And  after  a  slight  resistance  on  the  part  of  Job 


Trotter,  Sam  led  his  newly-found  friend  to  the 
apartment  of  Mr.  Pickwick,  to  whom  he  pre- 
sented him,  together  with  a  brief  summary  of 
the  dialogue  we  have  just  repeated. 

"  I  am  very  sorry  to  betray  my  master,  sir," 
said  Job  Trotter,  ajjplying  to  his  eyes  a  pink- 
cliecked  jjocket-handkerchief  about  si.x  inches 
s(|uare. 

"  The  feeling  does  you  a  great  deal  of  honour,'* 
replied  Mr.  Pickwick  ;  "  but  it  is  your  duty  never- 
theless." 

"  I  know  it  is  my  duty,  sir,"  replied  Job,  with 
great  emotion.  "  We  should  all  try  to  discharge 
our  duty,  sir ;  and  I  humbly  endeavour  to  dis- 
charge mine,  sir ;  but  it  is  a  hard  trial  to  betray 
a  master,  sir,  whose  clothes  you  wear,  and 
whose  bread  you  eat,  even  though  he  is  a 
scoundrel,  sir." 

"  You  are  a  very  good  fellow,"  .said  Mr.  Pick- 
wick, much  affected,  "  an  honest  fellow." 

"  Come,  come,"  interposed  Sam,  who  had 
witnessed  Mr.  Trotter's  tears  with  considerable 
impatience,  "  blow  this  here  water-cart  bisness. 
It  won't  do  no  good,  this  won't." 

"  Sam,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  reproachfully,  "  I 
am  sorry  to  find  that  you  have  so  little  respect 
for  this  young  man's  feelings." 

"  His  feelin's  is  all  wery  well,  sir,"  replied  Mr. 
Weller ;  "  and  as  they're  so  wery  fine,  and  it's  a 
pity  he  should  lose  'em,  I  think  he'd  better 
keep  'em  in  his  own  buzzum,  than  let  'em 
ewaporate  in  hot  water,  'specially  as  they  do  no 
good.  Tears  never  yet  wound  up  a  clock,  or 
worked  a  steam  ingen'.  The  next  time  you  go 
out  to  a  smoking  party,  young  feller,  fill  your 
I)ipe  with  that  'ere  rellection,  and  for  the  present, 
just  put  that  bit  of  pink  gingham  into  your 
l)ocket.  Tan't  so  handsome  that  you  need  keep 
waving  it  about,  as  if  you  was  a  tight-rope 
dancer." 

"  My  man  is  in  the  right,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick, 
accosting  Job,  "  although  his  mode  of  expressing 
his  opinion  is  somewhat  homely,  and  occasionally 
incomprehensible."" 

"  He  is,  sir,  very  right,"  said  Mr.  Trotter, 
"  and  I  will  give  way  no  longer." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick.  "  Now, 
where  is  this  boarding-school?" 

"  It  is  a  large,  old,  red-brick  house,  just  out- 
side the  town,  sir,"  replied  Job  Trotter. 

"  Anil  when,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  "  when  is 
this  villainous  design  to  be  carried  into  execu- 
tion— when  is  this  elopement  to  take  place?" 

"  To-night,  sir,"  replied  Job. 

"To-night  !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"This  very  night,  sir,"  replied  Job  Trotter. 
"  That  is  what  alarms  me  so  much.'' 
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"  Instant  measures  must  be  taken,"  said  Mr. 
Pickwick.  "  I  will  see  the  lady  who  keeps  the 
establishment  immediately." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  said  Job,  "but  that 
course  of  proceeding  will  never  do." 

"  Why  not?"  inquired  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  My  master,  sir,  is  a  very  artful  man." 

"  I  know  he  is,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  And  he  has  so  wound  himself  round  the  old 
lady's  heart,  sir,"  resumed  Job,  "  that  she  would 
believe  nothing  to  his  prejudice,  if  you  went 
down  on  your  bare  knees,  and  swore  it,  espe- 
cially as  you  have  no  proof  but  the  word  of  a 
servant,  who,  for  anything  she  knows  (and  my 
master  would  be  sure  to  say  so),  was  discharged 
for  some  fliult,  and  does  this  in  revenge." 

"What  had  better  be  done,  then?"  said  Mr. 
Pickwick. 

"  Nothing  but  taking  him  in  tlie  very  fact  of 
eloping  will  convince  the  old  ladv,  sir,"  replied 
Job. 

"  All  them  old  cats  7uill  run  their  heads  agin 
mile-stones,"  observed  Mr.  Wcller  in  a  paren- 
thesis. 

"  But  this  taking  him  in  the  very  act  of  elope- 
ment would  be  a  very  difficult  thing  to  accom- 
I^lish,  I  fear,"'  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  I  don't  know,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Trotter,  after  a 
few  moments'  reflection.  "  I  think  it  might  be 
very  easily  done." 

"How?"  was  Mr.  Pickwick's  inquiry. 

"Why,"  replied  Mr.  Trotter,  "  my  master  and 
I,  being  in  the  confidence  of  the  two  servants, 
will  be  secreted  in  the  kitchen  at  ten  o'clock. 
When  the  family  have  retired  to  rest,  we  shall 
come  out  of  the  kitchen,  and  the  young  lady  out 
of  her  bedroom.  A  post-chaise  will  be  waiting, 
and  away  we  go."' 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"Well,  sir,  I  have  been  thinking  that  if  you 
were  in  waiting  in  the  garden  behind,  alone " 

"  Alone,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick.    "  Why  alone  ?  " 

"  I  thought  it  very  natural,"  replied  Job,  "  that 
the  old  lady  wouldn't  like  such  an  unpleasant 
discovery  to  be  made  before  more  persons  than 
can  possibly  be  helped.  The  young  lady,  too, 
■sir — consider  her  feelings." 

"  Vou  arc  very  right,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 
"The  consideration  evinces  your  delicacy  of 
feeling.     Go  on  ;  you  are  very  right." 

"  Well,  sir,  I  was  thinking  that  if  you  were 
waiting  in  the  back-garden  alone,  and  I  was  to 
let  you  in,  at  the  door  which  opens  into  it,  from 
the  end  of  the  passage,  at  exactly  half-past 
eleven  o'clock,  you  would  be  just  in  the  very 
moment  of  time  to  assist  me  in  frustrating  the 
designs  of  this  bad  man,  by  whom  I  have  been 


unfortunately   ensnared."      Here    Mr.    Trotter 
sighed  deeply. 

"  Don't  distress  yourself  on  that  account," 
said  Mr.  Pickwick.  "  If  he  had  one  grain  of 
the  delicacy  of  feeling  which  distinguishes  you, 
humble  as  your  station  is,  I  should  have  some 
hopes  of  him." 

Job  Trotter  bowed  low  ;  and  in  sjiite  of  Mr. 
Weller's  previous  remonstrance,  the  tears  again 
rose  to  his  eyes. 

"  I  never  see  such  a  feller,"'  said  Sam. 
"  Blessed  if  I  don't  think  he's  got  a  main  in  his 
head  as  is  always  turned  on." 

"  Slim,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  with  great  severity. 
"  Hold  your  tongue." 

"  Wery  well,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Weller. 

"  I  don't  like  this  plan,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick, 
after  deep  meditation.  "  Why  cannc  t  I  com- 
municate with  the  young  lady's  frientls?" 

"  Because  they  live  one  hundred  miles  from 
here,  sir,"  responded  Job  Trotter. 

"  That's  a  clincher,"  said  Mr.  Weller,  aside. 

"  Then  this  garden,"  resumed  Mr.  Pickwick. 
"  How  am  I  to  get  into  it?" 

"  The  wall  is  very  low,  sir,  and  your  servant 
will  give  you  a  leg  up." 

"  My  servant  will  give  me  a  leg  up,"  repeated 
Mr.  Pickwick,  mechanically.  "  You  will  be 
sure  to  be  near  this  door  that  you  speak  of?" 

"You  cannot  mistake  it,  sir;  it's  the  only  one 
that  opens  into  the  garden.  Tap  at  it  when 
you  hear  the  clock  strike,  and  1  will  open  it 
instantly." 

"  I  don't  like  the  plan,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick  ; 
"  but  as  I  see  no  other,  and  as  the  hapj)iness  of 
this  young  lady's  whole  life  is  at  stake,  I  adopt 
it.     I  shall  be  sure  to  be  there." 

Thus,  for  the  second  time,  did  Mr.  Pickwick's 
innate  good  feeling  involve  him  in  an  enterpiise, 
from  which  he  would  most  willingly  have  stood 
aloof. 

"  What  is  the  name  of  the  house  ?  "  inquired 
Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Westgate  House,  sir.  You  turn  a  little  to 
the  right  when  you  get  to  the  end  of  the  town  ; 
it  stands  bv  itself,  some  little  distance  off  the 
high-road,  with  die  name  on  a  brass-plate  on  the 
gate." 

"  I  know  it,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick.  "  I  observed 
it  once  before,  when  I  was  in  this  town.  You 
may  depend  upon  me." 

Mr.  Trotter  made  another  bow,  and  turned  to 
depart,  when  Mr.  Pickwick  thrust  a  guinea  into 
his  hand. 

"  You're  a  fine  fellow,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick, 
"  and  I  admire  your  goodness  of  heart.  No 
thanks.     Remember — eleven  o'clock." 
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"  There  is  no  fear  of  my  forgetting  it,  sir," 
replied  Job  Trotter.  With  these  words  he  left 
the  room,  followeil  by  Sam. 

*'  1  say,"  said  the  latter,  "  not  a  bad  notion 
that  'ere  cr}'ing.  I'd  cry  like  a  rain-water  spout 
in  a  shower,  on  such  good  tenns.  How  do  yofi 
do  it  ?  " 

"  It  comes  from  the  heart,  Mr.  Walker,"' 
replied  Job  solemnly.     "  Good  morning,  sir." 

"  You're  a  soft  customer,  you  are; — we've  got 
it  all  out  o'  you,  anyhow,"  thought  Mr.  Weller, 
as  Job  walked  away. 

A\e  cannot  state  the  precise  nature  of  the 
thoughts  which  passed  through  Mr.  Trotter's 
minil,  because  we  don't  know  what  tliey  were. 

The  day  wore  on,  evening  came,  and  at  a 
little  before  ten  o'clock  Sam  Weller  reported 
that  Mr.  Jingle  and  Job  had  gone  out  together, 
that  their  luggage  was  jjacked  up,  and  that  they 
had  ordered  a  chaise.  The  plot  was  evidently 
in  execution,  as  Mr.  Trotter  had  foretold. 

Half-i)ast  ten  o'clock  arrived,  and  it  was  time 
for  Mr,  Pickwick  to  issue  forth  on  his  delicate 
errand.  Resisting  Sam's  tender  of  his  great- 
coat, in  order  that  he  might  have  no  encum- 
brance in  scaling  the  wall,  he  set  forth,  followed 
by  his  attendant. 

There  was  a  bright  moon,  but  it  was  behind 
the  clouds.  It  was  a  fine  dry  night,  but  it  was 
most  uncommonly  dark.  Paths,  hedges,  fields, 
houses,  and  trees  were  enveloped  in  one  deep 
shade.  The  atmosphere  was  hot  and  sultry, 
the  summer  lightning  quivered  faintly  on  the 
verge  of  the  horizon,  and  was  the  onl}'  sight 
that  varied  the  dull  gloom  in  which  everything' 
was  wrapped — sound  there  was  none,  except 
the  distant  barking  of  some  restless  house-dog. 

They  found  the  house,  read  the  brass-plate, 
walked  round  the  wall,  and  stopped  at  that 
portion  of  it  which  divided  them  from  the 
bottom  of  the  garden. 

**  You  will  return  to  tlie  inn,  Sam,  when  you 
have  assisted  me  over,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Wer>'  well,  sir." 

"And  you  will  sit  up  till  I  return." 

"  Cert'nly,  sir." 

"Take  hold  of  my  leg;  and  when  I  say 
'  Over,'  raise  me  gently." 

"  All  right,  sir." 

ria\-ing  settled  these  preliminaries,  Mr.  Pii  k- 
wick  grasped  the  top  of  the  wall,  and  gave  the 
word  "  Over,"  which  was  very  literally  obeyed. 
Wlielher  his  body  partook  in  some  degree  of 
the  elasticity  of  his  mind,  or  whether  Mr. 
Weller's  notions  of  a  gentle  push  were  of  a 
somewhat  rougher  description  than  Mr.  Pick- 
wick's, the  immediate   eft'ect  of  his  assistance 


was  to  jerk  that  immortal  genileman  comjiletely 
over  the  wall  on  to  the  beil  beneath,  where,  after 
crusliing  three  gooseberry  bushes  and  a  rose- 
tree,  he  finally  alighted  at  full  length. 

"  You  ha'n't  hurt  yourself,  I  hope,  sir,"  said 
Sam,  in  a  loud  whisper,  as  soon  as  he  recovered 
from  the  surprise  conse<iuent  upon  the  mysteri- 
ous disappearance  of  his  master. 

'•  I  have  not  hurt  inysi/f,  Sam,  certainly." 
replied  Mr.  Pickwick,  from  the  other  side  of  the 
wall,  "but  I  rather  think  that  iw/ have  hurt  me." 

"  I  hope  not,  sir,"  said  Sam. 

"  Never  mind,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  rising, 
"  it's  nothing  but  a  few  scratches.  Go  away,  or 
we  shall  be  overheard." 

"  Good-bye,  sir.'' 

"  Good-bye." 

With  stealthy  steps  Sam  WelLr  departed, 
leaving  Mr.  Pickwick  alone  in  the  garden. 

Lights  occasionally  appeared  in  the  different 
windows  of  the  house,  or  glanced  from  the  stair- 
cases, as  if  the  inmates  were  retiring  to  rest. 
Not  caring  to  go  too  near  the  door  until  the 
appointed  time,  Mr.  Pickwick  crouched  into  an 
angle  of  the  wall,  and  awaited  its  arrival. 

If  was  a  situation  which  might  well  have 
depressed  the  spirits  of  many  a  man.  Mr. 
Pickwick,  however,  felt  neither  depression  nor 
misgiving.  He  knew  that  his  purpose  was  in 
the  main  a  good  one,  and  he  placed  implicit 
reliance  on  the  high-mindetl  Job.  It  was  dull, 
certainly  ;  not  to  say,  dreary ;  but  a  contem- 
plative man  can  always  employ  himself  in  medi 
tation.  Ish.  Pickwick  had  meditated  himself 
into  a  doze,  when  he  was  roused  by  the  chimes 
of  the  neighbouring  church  ringing  out  the  hour 
— half-past  eleven. 

"That  is  the  time,"  thought  Mr.  Pickwick, 
getting  cautiously  on  his  feet.  He  looked  up 
at  the  house.  The  lights  had  disappeared,  anil 
the  shutters  were  closed — all  in  bed,  no  doubt. 
He  walked  on  tiptoe  to  the  door,  and  gave  a 
gentle  tap.  Two  or  three  minutes  passing 
without  any  reply,  "he  gave  another  tap  rather 
louder,  and  then  another  rather  louder  than  that. 

At  length  the  sound  of  feet  was  audible  upon 
the  stairs,  and  then  the  light  of  a  candle  shone 
through  the  keyhole  of  the  door.  There  was  a 
good  deal  of  unchaining  and  unbolting,  and  the 
iloor  was  slowl)-  opened. 

Now  the  door  opened  outwards :  and  as  the 
door  opened  wilier  and  wider,  Mr.  Pickwick 
receded  behind  it,  more  and  more.  What  was 
his  astonishment  when  he  just  peeped  out  by 
way  of  caution,  to  see  that  the  person  who  had 
ojjened  it  was — not  Job  Trotter,  but  a  servant- 
girl  with  a  candle  in  hjr  hand  I     Mr,  Pickwick 
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drew  in  his  head  again,  widi  the  swiftness  dis- 
played by  that  admirable  melo.lramatic  per- 
former, Punch,  when  he  Hes  in  wait  for  the  Hat- 
headed  comedian  with  the  tin  box  of  music. 

"  It  must  have  been  the  cat,  Sarah,"  said  the 
girl,  addressing  herself  to  some  one  in  the  house. 
'•  Puss,  puss,  puss — tit,  tit,  tit." 

But  no  animal  being  decoyed  by  these  bland- 
ishments, the  girl  slowly  closed  the  door,  and 
rc-fastened  it ;  leaving  Mr.  Pickwick  drawn  up 
straight  against  the  wall. 

''  This  is  very  carious,"  thought  Mr.  Pickwick. 
**  They  are  sitting  up  beyond  their  usual  hour, 
I  suppose.  Extremely  unfortunate,  that  they 
should  have  chosen  this  night,  of  all  others,  for 
such  a  purpose — exceedingly."  And  with  these 
thouglits,  Mr.  Pickwick  cautiously  retired  to  the 
angle  of  the  wall  in  which  he  had  been  before 
ensconced  ;  waiting  until  such  ti.ne  as  he  might 
deem  it  safe  to  repeat  the  signal. 

He  had  not  been  here  five  minutes,  when  a 
vivid  fladi  of  lightning  was  followed  by  a  loud 
peal  of  thunder  that  crashed  and  rolled  away  in 
the  distance  with  terrific  noise — then  came  an- 
other flash  of  lightning,  brighter  than  the  other, 
and  a  second  peal  of  thunder  louder  than  the 
fi:  ^t ;  and  then  down  came  the  rain,  with  a  force 
and  fury  that  swept  everything  before  it. 

Mr.  Pickwick  was  perfectly  aware  that  a  tree 
is  a  very  dangerous  neighbour  in  a  thander- 
s'orm.  He  had  a  tree  on  his  right,  a  tree  on 
his  left,  a  thirtl  before  him,  and  a  lourth  behind. 
If  he  remained  where  he  was,  he  might  fall  the 
victim  of'  an  accident ;  if  he  showed  himself  in 
the  centre  of  the  garden,  he  might  be  consigned 
to  a  constable ;  once  or  twice  he  tried  to  scale 
the  wall,  but  having  no  other  legs  this  time,  than 
th  )se  with  which  Nature  had  furnished  him,  the 
only  effect  of  his  struggles  was  to  inflict  a  variety 
of  very  unpleasant  gratings  on  his  knees  and 
shins,  and  to  throw  him  into  a  state  of  the  most 
profuse  perspiration. 

"  What  a  dreadful  situation  1"  said  Mr.  Pick- 
wick, pausing  to  wipe  his  brow  after  this  cxer- 
c'sc.  He  looked  up  at  the  house — all  was  dark. 
They  must  be  gone  to  bed  now.  He  would 
try  the  signal  again. 

He  walked  on  tiptoe  across  the  moist  gravel, 
and  tapped  at  the  door.  He  held  his  breath, 
and  listened  at  the  keyhole.  No  reply  :  very 
odd.  Another  knock.  He  listened  again. 
There  was  a  low  whispering  inside,  and  then  a 
voice  cried — 

"Who's  there?" 

"That's  not  Job,"  thought  J^fr.  Pickwick, 
hastily  drawing  himself  straight  up  against  the 
wall  airain.     "  Ti'--  n  woman." 


He  had  scarcely  had  time  to  form  this  opinion, 
when  a  window  above-stiirs  was  thrown  up,  and 
three  or  four  female  voices  repeated  die  query 
— "Who's  there?" 

Mr.  Pickwick  dared  not  move  hand  or  foot. 
It  was  clear  that  the  whole  establishment  was 
roused.  He  made  up  his  mind  to  remain  where 
he  was  until  the  alarm  had  subsided  :  and  then 
by  a  supernatural  effort  to  get  over  the  wall,  or 
perish  in  the  attempt. 

Like  all  Mr.  Pickwick's  determinations,  this 
was  the  best  that  could  be  made  under  the  cir- 
cumstances ;  but,  unfortunately,  it  was  founded 
upon  the  assumption  that  they  would  not  ven- 
ture to  open  the  door  again.  What  was  his 
discomfiture  when  he  heard  the  chain  and  bolts 
withdrawn,  and  saw  the  door  slowly  opening, 
wider  and  wider !  He  retreated  into  the  corner, 
step  by  step ;  but  do  what  he  would,  the  inter- 
position of  his  own  person  prevented  its  being 
opened  to  its  utmost  width. 

"Who's  there?"  screamed  a  nimierous  chorus 
of  treble  voices  from  the  staircase  inside,  con- 
sisting of  the  spinster  lady  of  the  establishment, 
three  teachers,  five  female  servants,  and  thirty 
boarders,  all  half  dressed,  and  in  a  forest  of 
curl-papers. 

Of  course  Mr.  Pickwick  didn't  say  who  was 
there :  and  then  the  burden  of  the  chorus 
changed  into — "  Lor' !     I  am  so  frightened."' 

"  Cook,"  said  the  lady  abbess,  who  took  care 
to  be  on  the  top  stair,  the  very  last  of  the  group 
— "cook,  why  don't  you  go  a  little  way  into  the 
garden?" 

^  Please,  ma'am,  I  don't  like,"  responded  the 
cook. 

"Lor',  what  a  stupid  thing  that  cool-  is'" 
said  the  thirty  boarders. 

"Cook,'"  said  the  lady  abbess,  witli  ...i. 
dignity ;  " dont  answer  me,  if  you  please.  I 
insist  upon  your  looking  into  the  garden  im- 
mediately." 

Here  the  cook  began  to  cr)'.  and  the  house- 
maid said  it  was  "a  shame !"  for  which  partisan- 
ship she  received  a  month's  warning  on  the 
spot. 

"Do  you  hear,  cook?"  said  the  lady  abbess, 
stamjiing  her  foot  impatiently. 

"Don't  you  hear  your  missis,  cook?'  said 
the  three  teachers. 

"What  an  impudent  thing  that  cook  is  I"  said 
the  thiity  boarders. 

The  unfortunate  cook,  thus  strongly  urged, 
advanced  a  step  or  two,  and  holding  her  candle 
just  where  it  prevented  her  from  seeing  any- 
thing at  all,  declared  there  was  nothing  there, 
and  it  must  have  been   the   wind.     Tlie  door 
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was  just  going  to  be  closed  in  consequence, 
when  an  inquisitive  boarder,  wlio  hacl  been 
peepinj;  between  the  hinges,  set  up  a  fcarlul 
screaming,  which  called  back  the  cook  and  the 
housemaid,  and  all  the  more  adventurous,  in  no 
time. 

"What  is  the  matter  with  Miss  Smiihers?" 
said  the  lady  abbess,  as  the  aloresaiil  Miss 
Smithers  proceeded  to  go  into  hysterics  of  four 
young-laily  power. 

"  Lor',  Miss  Smithers,  dear,"  said  the  other 
nine-and-twenty  boanlers. 

"Oh,  the  man — the  man — behind  the  door!" 
screamed  Miss  Smithers. 

The  lady  abbess  no  sooner  heard  this  appal- 
ling cr)-,  than  she  retreated  to  her  own  bedroom, 
double-locked  the  door,  and  fainted  away  com- 
fortably. The  boarders,  and  the  teachers,  and 
the  servants,  fell  back  upon  the  stairs,  and  upon 
eacla  other ;  and  never  was  such  a  screaming, 
and  fainting,  and  struggling  beheld.  In  the 
midst  of  the  tumult,  Mr.  Pickwick  emerged  from 
his  concealment,  and  presented  himself  amongst 
them. 

"  I^adies — dear  ladies,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Oh,  he  says  we're  dear,"  cried  the  oldest 
and  ugliest  teacher.     "Oh,  the  wretch  !" 

"  Ladies,"  roared  Mr.  Pickwick,  rendered 
desperate  by  the  danger  of  his  situation.  "Hear 
me.  I  am  no  robber.  I  want  tlie  lady  of  the 
house." 

"Oh,  what  a  ferocious  monster!"  screamed 
another  teacher.     "  He  wants  Miss  Tomkins." 

Here  there  was  a  general  scream. 

"Ring  the  alarm  bell,  somebody!"  cried  a 
dozen  voices. 

"Don't  —  don't,"  shouted  .Mr.  Pickwick. 
"Look  at  me.  Do  I  look  like  a  robber?  My 
dear  ladies — you  may  bind  me  hand  and  leg,  or 
lock  me  up  in  a  closet,  if  you  like.  Only  hear 
what  I  have  got  to  say — only  hear  me." 

"How  did  you  come  in  our  garden?"  faltered 
the  housemaid. 

"  Call  the  lady  of  the  house,  and  Pll  tell  her 
everything — everything,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  ex- 
erting his  lungs  to  the  utmost  pitch.  '•  Call  her 
— only  be  quiet,  antl  call  her,  and  you  shall 
hear  everything." 

It  might  have  been  Mr.  Pickwick's  appear- 
ance, or  it  might  have  been  his  manner,  or  it 
might  have  been  the  temptation — so  irresistible 
to  a  female  mind — of  hearing  something  at  pre- 
sent enveloped  in  mystery,  that  reduced  the  more 
reasonable  portion  of  the  establishment  (some 
four  individuals)  to  a  state  of  comparative  quiet. 
P>y  them  it  was  proposed,  as  a  test  of  Mr.  Pick- 
wick's   sincerity,    that    he   should    immediately 


submit  to  personal  restraint ;  and  that  gentle- 
man having  consented  to  hold  a  conference 
with  Miss  Tomkins,  from  the  interior  of  a  closet 
in  which  the  day  boanlers  hung  their  bonnets 
and  sandwich-bags,  he  at  once  stepped  into  it 
of  his  own  accord,  and  was  securely  locked  in. 
This  revived  the  others;  and  Miss  Tomkins 
having  been  brought  to,  and  brought  down,  the 
conference  began. 

"What  did  you  do  in  my  garden,  Man?" 
said  Miss  Tomkins,  in  a  faint  voice. 

"  I  came  to  warn  you  that  one  of  your  young 
ladies  was  going  to  elope  to-night,"  replied  Mr. 
Pickwick,  from  the  interior  of  the  closet. 

"Elope!"  exclaimed  Miss  Tomkins,  the  three 
teachers,  the  thirty  boarders,  and  the  five  ser- 
vants.    "Who  with?" 

"  Your  friend,  Mr.  Charles  Fitz-Marshall." 

"  My  friend  !    I  don't  know  any  such  person." 

"  Well,  Mr.  Jingle,  then." 

"  I  never  heard  the  name  in  my  life." 

"  Then  I  have  been  deceived  and  deluded," 
said  Mr.  Pickwick.  "  I  have  been  the  victim 
of  a  conspiracy — a  foul  and  base  conspiracy. 
Send  to  the  Angel,  my  dear  ma'am,  if  you  don't 
believe  me.  Send  to  the  Angel  for  Mr.  Pick- 
wick's man-servant,  I  implore  you,  ma'am." 

"  He  must  be  respectable — he  keeps  a  man- 
servant," Said  Miss  Tomkins  to  the  writing  and 
ciphering  governess. 

"  It's  my  opinion.  Miss  Tomkins,"  said  the 
writing  and  cijjhering  governess,  "  that  his  man- 
servant keeps  him.  /  think  he's  a  madman. 
Miss  Tomkins,  and  the  other's  his  keejier." 

"  I  think  you  are  very  right,  Miss  Gwynn," 
responded  Miss  Tomkins.  "Let  two  of  the 
servants  repair  to  the  Angel,  and  let  the  others 
remain  here,  to  protect  us." 

So  two  of  the  servants  were  dispatched  to 
the  Angel  in  search  of  Mr.  Samuel  Weller  :  and 
the  remaining  three  stopped  behind  to  ])rotect 
Miss  Tomkins,  and  the  three  teachers,  and  the 
thirty  boarders.  And  Mr.  Pickwick  sat  down 
in  the  closet,  beneath  a  grove  of  sandwich-bags, 
and  awaited  the  return  of  the  messengers,  with 
all  the  i)hilosoijhy  and  fortitude  he  could  sum- 
mon to  his  aid. 

An  hour  and  a  half  elapsed  before  they  came 
back,  and  when  they  did  come,  Mr.  Pickwick 
recognised,  in  addition  to  the  voice  of  Mr, 
Samuel  Weller,  two  other  voices,  the  tones  of 
which  struck  familiarly  on  his  ear  ;  but  whose 
they  were,  he  could  not  for  the  life  of  him  call 
to  mind. 

A  very  brief  conversation  ensued.  The  door 
was  unlocked.  Mr.  Pickwick  stepped  out  of 
the  closet,  and  found  himself  in  the  presence  of 
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the  whole  establishment   of  Westgatc    House 
Mr    Samuel  Weller,  and-old  Wardle,  and  hi. 

ning  fonvid  and  gaping  Wardle's  hand   '.  njy 
Wr  friend   pray,  for  Heaven's  sake  explam  to 
islacly   he^nf^rt^  dreadful  situation 

which  I  am  placed.  You  must  have  heard  it 
Z  my  servant;  say,  at  all  events,  my  dear 
Sw,  that  I  am  neither  a  robber  nor  a  mad- 
man." 


"I  have  said  so,  my  dear  friend.  I  have 
said  so  already,-'  replied  Mr.  NVardle,  shaking 
the  right  hand  of  his  friend,  while  Mr.  Trundle 

shook  the  left.  •   >,  •   * 

"And  whoever  says,  or  has  said,  he  is,  inter- 
posed Mr.  Weller,  stepping  for^vard,  "  says  that 
which  is  not  the  truth,  but  so  far  from  it,  on 
the  contrairy,  (luite  the  rewcrse.  And  if  there  s 
any  number  o'  men  on  these  here  premises  as 
has  said  so,  I  shall  be  wery  happy  to  give  em 
1  all  a  wery  convincing  proof  o'  their  being  mis- 


cr^/llhl^/'-^-f^ — . —  „.^^«    A  XT   TvoT-isiTIVK   BOARDER,   WHO  HAD 

..™    POOR   WA.S    ,CST    CCKO   TO  -„-°-- T;^TS  ™Tc»«mS""       i«k'  " -> 
BEEN   PEEPING   BETWEEN   THE  HINGES,   SET   UP  A  l-t-AK-r 

Mr  Pickwick's  explanation,  havmg  been  al- 
ready partially  made,  was  soon  concluded. 
But  neither  in  'the  course  of  his  walk  home  ^^^th 
his  friends,  nor  aftenvards  when  seated  before  a 
bla/ing  fire  at  the  supper  he  so  much  needed, 
could  a  single  observation  be  drawn  from  him. 
He  seemed  bewildered  and  amazed  Once,  and 
only  once,  he  turned  round  to  Mr.  \Vardle,  and 

said, 

"  How  did  you  come  here  ? 

"  Trundle  and  I  came  down  here  for  some 


taken  in  this  here  wery  room,  if  these  wery 
rcsi)ectable  ladies'U  have  the  goodness  to  retire 
and  order  'em  up,  one  at  a  time."  Having  de- 
livered this  defiance  with  great  volubility,  Mr. 
Weller  struck  his  open  palm  emphatically  with 
liis  clenched  fist,  and  winked  pleasantly  on 
Miss  Tomkins  :  the  intensity  of  whose  horror 
at  his  supposing  it  within  the  bounds  of  possi- 
bility that  there  could  be  any  men  on  the 
premises  of  Westgatc  House  Establishment  for 
Young  Ladies,  it  is  impossible  to  describe. 

The  Pickwick  Clih,  8. 
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good  shooting  on  the  first,"  replied  Wardle. 
•'  \V'e  arrived  to-night,  and  were  astonished,  to 
hear  from  your  servant  that  you  were  here  too. 
But  I  am  glad  you  are,"  said  the  old  tcllow, 
slapping  him  on  the  back.  '*  I  am  glad  you 
are.  ^V'e  shall  have  a  jovial  party  on  the  first, 
and  we'll  give  Winkle  another  chance — ch,  old 
boy?" 

Mr.  Pickwick  made  no  reply ;  he  did  not 
even  ask  alter  his  friends  at  Dinglcy  Dell, 
and  shortly  afterwards  retired  for  the  night, 
desiring  Sam  to  fetch  his  candle  when  he  rung. 

The  bell  did  ring  in  due  course,  and  Mr. 
Weller  presented  himself. 

"  Sam,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  looking  out  from 
under  the  beikiothes. 

"Sir,"  saiil  Mr.  Weller. 

^Ir  Pickwick  paused,  and  Mr.  Weller  snufi'ed 
the  caniUe. 

"Sam,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick  again,  as  if  with  a 
desperate  effort. 

"  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Weller,  once  more. 

"  Where  is  that  Trotter  ?" 

"Job,  sir?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Gone,  sir." 

"  With  his  master,  I  suppose?" 

"  Friend  or  master,  or  whatever  he  is,  he's 
gone  with  him,'  replied  ]\Ir.  ^^'ellcr.  "  There's 
a  pair  on  "em,  sir." 

"Jingle  suspected  my  design,  and  set  that 
fellow  on  you,  with  this  story,  I  suppose  ?"  said 
Mr.  Pickv.ick,  half  choking. 

"Just  that,  sir,"  rei^lied^Mr.  Weller. 

"  It  was  all  false,  of  course?" 

"All,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Weller.  '•  Rcg'lar  do, 
.sir  ;  artful  dodge." 

'•  I  don't  think  he'll  escape  us  (juite  so  easily 
the  next  time,  Sam?"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  I  don't  think  he  \\\\\,  sir." 

"  Whenever  I  meet  that  Jingle  again,  wherever 
it  is,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  raising  himself  in  bed, 
and  indenting  his  pillow  with  a  tremendous 
blow,  "  ril  indict  personal  chastisement  on  him, 
in  addition  to  the  exposure  he  so  richly  merits. 
I  will,  or  my  name  is  not  Pickwick." 

"  And  wenever  I  catches  hold  o'  that  there 
melan-cholly  chap  with  the  black  hair,"  said 
Sam,  "  if  I  don't  bring  some  real  water  into  his 
eyes,  for  once  in  a  wa)-,  my  name  an't  Weller. 
Good  night,  sir  1 " 


CHAPTKR  X\ll. 

SIIDWING  TH.Vr  AN  ATTACK  OK  KHEl'.MATISM,  IN 
SOMK  CASKS,  ACTS  AS  A  QIICKI.NKR  TO  INVKNTIVR 
GK.Nirs. 

^AHI-',  constitution  of  Mr.  Pickwick, 
though  able  to  sustain  a  very  con- 
W  siderable  amount  of  exertion  and 
fatigue,  was  not  proof  against  such  a 
combination  of  attacks  as  he  had 
undergone  on  the  memorable  night,  re- 
corded in  the  last  chapter.  The  ])rocess 
of  being  washed  in  the  night  air,  and 
rough-dried  in  a  closet,  is  as  dangerous  as  it  is 
peculiar.  Mr.  Pickwick  was  laid  up  with  an 
attack  of  rheumatism. 

But  although  the  bodily  powers  of  the  gi-cat 
man  were  thus  impaired,  his  mental  energies 
retained  their  pristine  vigour.  His  spirits  were 
elastic ;  his  good-humour  was  restored.  Eve^i 
the  vexation  consecpient  upon  his  recent  adven- 
ture had  vanished  from  his  mind ;  and  he  could 
join  in  the  hearty  laughter  which  any  allusion  to 
it  excited  in  Mr.  Wardle,  without  anger  and 
without  embarrassment.  Nay,  more.  During 
the  two  days  Mr.  Pickwick  was  confined  to  his 
bed,  Sam  was  his  constant  attendant.  On  the 
first,  he  endeavoured  to  amuse  his  master  by 
anecdote  and  conversation  ;  on  the  second,  Mr. 
Pickwick  demanded  his  writing-desk,  and  pen 
and  ink,  and  was  deeply  engaged  iluring  the 
whole  day.  On  the  third,  being  able  to  .sit  up 
in  his  beilchamber,  he  dispatched  his  valet  with 
a  message  to  Mr.  Wardle  and  Mr.  Trundle, 
intimating  that  if  they  would  take  their  wine 
there  that  evening,  they  would  greatly  oblige 
him.  The  invitation  was  most  willingly  ac- 
cepted ;  and  when  they  were  seated  over  their 
wine,  Mr.  Pickwick,  with  sundry  blushes,  pro- 
duced the  following  little  tale,  as  having  been 
"edited"  by  himself,  during  his  recent  indispo- 
sition, from  his  notes  of  Mr.  'Weller's  imsophis- 
ticated  recital. 


"THE  PARISH  CLERK. 

A  TAI.r  or  TRl"E  LOVE. 

"  Once  upon  a  time  in  a  very  small  country 
town,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  London, 
there  lived  a  little  man  named  Nathaniel  Pipkin, 
who  was  the  parish  clerk  of  the  little  town,  and 
lived  in  a  little  house  in  the  little  high-street, 
within  ten  minutes'  walk  of  the  little  church; 
and  who  was  to  be  found  every  day  from  nine 
till  four  teaching  a  litUe  learning  to  the  little 
boys.     Nathaniel   Pipkin    was    a    harmless,  in- 
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offensive,  good-natured  being,  with  a  tumed-up 
nose,  and  rather  turned-in  legs;  a  cast  in  his 
eye,  and  a  halt  in  his  gait;  and  he  divided  his 
time  between  the  church  and  his  school,  verily 
believing  that  there  existed  not,  on  the  face  of 
the  earth,  so  clever  a  man  as  the  curate,  so 
imposing  an  apartment  as  the  vestry-room,  or 
so  well-ordered  a  seminary  as  liis  own.  Once, 
and  only  once,  in  his  life,  Nathaniel  Pipkin  had 
seen  a  bishop — a  real  bisliop,  with  his  arms  in 
lawn  sleeves,  and  his  head  in  a  wig.  He  liad 
seen  him  walk,  and  heard  him  talk,  at  a  con- 
firmation, on  which  momentous  occasion  Na- 
thaniel Pipkin  was  so  overcome  with  reverence 
and  awe,  when  the  a^jpresaid  bisho])  laid  his 
hand  on  his  head,  that  he  fainted  right  clean 
aAvay,  and  was  borne  out  of  church  in  the  arms 
of  the  beadle. 

"  This  was  a  great  event,  a  tremendous  era, 
in  Nathaniel  Pii)kin's  life,  and  it  was  the  only 
one  that  had  ever  occurred  to  ruflle  the  smooth 
current  of  his  quiet  existence,  when  liappening 
one  fine  afternoon,  in  a  fit  of  mental  abstraction, 
to  raise  his  eyes  from  the  slate  on  which  he  was 
devising  some  tremendous  i)roblem  in  compound 
addition  for  an  offending  urchin  to  solve,  they 
suddenly  rested  on  the  blooming  countenance 
of  Maria  Lcbbs,  the  only  daughter  of  old  Lobbs, 
the  great  saddler  over  the  way.  Now,  the  eyes 
of  Mr.  Pipkin  had  rested  on  the  pretty  face  of 
Maria  Lobbs  many  a  time  and  oft  before,  at 
church  and  elsewhere  :  but  the  eyes  of  Maria 
Lobbs  had  never  loqked  so  bright,  the  cheeks 
of  Maria  Lobbs  had  never  looked  so  ruddy,  as 
upon  this  particular  occasion.  No  wonder, 
then,  that  Nathaniel  Pipkin  was  unable  to  take 
his  eyes  from  the  countenance  of  Miss  Lobbs  ; 
no  wonder  that  Miss  Lobbs,  finding  herself 
stared  at  by  a  young  man,  withdrew  her  head 
from  the  window  out  of  which  she  had  been 
]ieeping,  and  shut  the  casement  and  pulled 
down  the  blind  ;  no  wonder  that  Nathaniel 
Pipkin,  immediately  thereafter,  fell  upon  the 
young  urchin  who  had  previously  offended,  and 
cuffed  and  knocked  him  about  to  his  heart's 
content.  All  this  was  very  natural,  and  there's 
nothing  at  all  to  wonder  at  about  it. 

"  It  is  matter  of  wonder,  though,  that  any  one 
of  Mr.  Nathaniel  Pipkin's  retiring  disposition, 
nervous  temperament,  and  most  particularly 
diminutive  income,  should,  from  this  flay  forth, 
have  dared  to  aspire  to  the  hand  and  heart  of 
the  only  daughter  of  the  fiery  old  Lobbs — of  old 
Lobbs  the  great  saddler,  who  coukl  have  bought 
up  the  whole  village  at  one  stroke  of  his  pen, 
and  never  felt  the  outlay — old  Lobbs,  who  was 
well  known  to  have  heaps  of  money,  invested  in 


the  bank  at  the  nearest  market-town — old  Lobbs, 
wha  was  reported  to  have  countless  and  inex- 
haustible treasures,  hoarded  up  in  the  little  iron 
safe  with  the  big  keyhole,  over  the  chimney- 
piece  in  the  back-parlour — old  Lobbs,  who,  it 
was  well  known,  on  festive  occasions  garnished 
his  board  with  a  real  silver  teapot,  cream-ewer, 
and  sugar-basin,  which  he  was  wont,  in  the 
pride  of  his  heart,  to  boast  .should  be  his 
daughter's  property  when  she  found  a  man  to 
her  mind.  I  repeat  it,  to  be  matter  of  profound 
astonishment  and  intense  wonder,  that  Nathaniel 
Pipkin  should  have  had  the  temerity  to  cast  his 
eyes  in  this  direction.  But  love  is  blind  :  and 
Nathaniel  had  a  cast  in  his  eye :  and  perhaps 
these  two  circumstances,  taken  together,  pre- 
vented his  seeing  the  matter  in  its  proper  light. 
"  Now,  if  old  Lobbs  had  entertained  the  most 
remote  or  distant  idea  of  the  state  of  the  affec- 
tions of  Nathaniel  Pipkin,  he  would  just  have 
razed  the  schoolroom  to  the  ground,  or  exter- 
minated its  master  from  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
or  committed  some  other  outrage  and  atrocity 
of  an  equally  ferocious  and  violent  description  ; 
for  he  was  a  terrible  old  fellow,  was  Lobbs, 
when  tiis  pride  was  injured,  or  his  blood  was  up. 
Swear  !  Such  trains  of  oaths  would  come  rolling 
and  pealing  over  the  way,  sometimes,  when  he 
was  denouncing  the  idleness  of  the  bony  appren- 
tice with  the  thin  legs,  that  Nathaniel  Pipkin 
would  shak€  in  his  shoes  with  horror,  and  the 
hair  of  the  pupils'  heads  would  stand  on  end 
widi  fright. 

"  Well !  Day  after  day,  when  school  was 
over,  and  the  pupils  gone,  did  Nathaniel  Pii)kin 
sit  himself  down  at  the  front  window,  and  while 
he  feigned  to  be  reading  a  book,  throw  sidelong 
glances  over  the  way  in  search  of  the  bright 
eyes  of  Maria  Lobbs ;  and  he  hadn't  sat  there 
many  days,  before  the  bright  eyes  appeared  at 
an  upper  window,  apparently  deeply  engaged  in 
reading  too.  This  was  dclighthd,  and  gladden- 
ing to  the  heart  of  Nathaniel  Pipkin.  It  wa5 
something  to  sit  there  for  hours  together,  and 
look  upon  that  pretty  face  when  the  eyes  were 
cast  down  ;  but  when  Maria  Lobbs  began  to 
raise  her  eyes  from  her  book,  and  dart  their 
rays  in  the  direction  of  Nathaniel  Pipkin,  his 
delight  and  admiration  were  perfectly  boundless. 
At  last,  one  day  when  he  knew  oUl  Ix)bbs  was 
out,  Nathaniel  Pijikin  had  the  temerity  to  kiss 
his  hanil  to  Maria  Lobbs  ;  and  Maria  Lobbs, 
instead  of  shutting  the  window,  and  pulling 
down  the  bliml,  kissed  has  to  him,  and  smiled. 
Upon  which  Nathaniel  Pipkin  detennined  that, 
come  what  might,  he  would  develop  the  state  of 
his  feelings  without  further  delay. 
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"  A  prettier  foot,  a  gayer  heart,  a  more 
(.iimj)letl  face,  or  a  smarter  form,  never  bounded 
so  ligluly  over  the  earth  they  graced,  as  did 
those  of  Maria  Lobbs,  the  old  saddler's  daughter. 
There  was  a  roguish  twinkle  in  her  si)arkling 
eyes,  that  would  have  made  its  way  to  lar  less 
susceptible  bosoms  than  that  of  Nathaniel  Pip- 
kin ;  and  there  was  such  a  joyous  sounil  in  her 
merry  laugh,  that  the  steniest  misanthrope  must 
have  smiled  to  hear  it.  Even  old  Lobbs  him- 
self, in  the  very  height  of  his  ferocity,  couldn't 
resist  the  coaxing  of  his  pretty  daughter ;  and 
when  she,  and  her  cousin  Kate — an  arch,  im- 
pudent-looking, bewitching  little  person — made 
a  dead  set  upon  the  old  man  together,  as,  to  say 
tiie  truth,  they  very  often  did,  he  could  have 
refused  them  nothing,  even  had  they  asked 
for  a  i)orlion  of  the  countless  and  inexhaustible 
treasures,  which  were  hidden  from  the  light,  in 
the  iron  safe. 

*'  Nathaniel  Pijjkin's  heart  beat  high  within 
him  when  he  saw  this  enticing  little  couple  some 
hundred  yards  before  him,  one  summer's  even- 
ing, in  the  very  field  in  which  he  had  many  a 
time  strolled  about  till  night-time,  and  pondered 
on  the  beauty  of  Maria  Lobbs.  But  though  he 
had  often  thought  then,  how  briskly  he  would 
walk  u])  to  Maria  Lobbs  and  tell  her  of  his 
I)assion  if  he  could  only  meet  her,  he  felt,  now 
that  she  was  unexpectedly  before  him,  all  the 
blood  in  his  body  mounting  to  his  face,  mani- 
festly to  the  great  detriment  of  his  legs,  which, 
deprived  of  their  usual  portion,  trembled  beneath 
him.  When  they  stopped  to  gather  a  hedge- 
flower,  or  listen  to  a  bird,  Nathaniel  Pijjkin 
stopped  too,  and  pretended  to  be  absorbed  in 
meditation,  as  indeed  he  really  was ;  for  he  was 
thinking  what  on  earth  he  should  ever  do,  when 
they  turned  back,  as  they  inevitably  must  in 
time,  and  met  him  face  to  face.  But  though 
he  was  afraid  to  make  up  to  them,  he  couldn't 
bear  to  lose  sight  of  them ;  so  when  tliey  walked 
faster  he  walked  faster,  when  they  lingered  he 
lingered,  and  when  they  stopped  he  stopped ; 
and  so  they  might  have  gone  on,  until  the  dark- 
ness prevented  them,  if  Kate  had  not  looked 
slily  back,  and  encouragingly  beckoned  Nathaniel 
to  advance.  There  was  something  in  Kate's 
manner  that  was  not  to  be  resisted,  and  so 
Nathaniel  Pipkin  complied  with  the  invitation; 
and  after  a  great  deal  of  blushing  on  his  part, 
and  immoderate  laughter  on  that  of  the  wicked 
little  cousin,  Nathaniel  Pipkin  went  down  on 
his  knees  on  the  dewy  grass,  and  declared  his 
resolution  to  remain  there  for  ever,  unless  he 
were  permitted  to  rise  the  accepted  lover  of 
Maria  Lobbs.     LTpon  this,  the  merr)'  laughter 


of  Maria  Lobbs  rang  through  the  calm  evening 
air — without  seeming  to  disturb  it,  thougli ;  it 
had  such  a  jileasant  sound — and  the  wicked 
little  cousin  laughed  more  immoderately  than 
before,  and  Nathaniel  Pipkin  blushed  deeper 
than  ever.  At  length,  ^Laria  Lobbs  being  more 
strenuously  urged  by  the  love-worn  little  man, 
turned  away  lier  head,  and  whispered  her  cousin 
to  say,  or  at  all  events  Kate  did  say,  that  she 
felt  much  honoured  by  Mr.  Pipkin's  addresses; 
that  her  hand  and  heart  were  at  her  father's 
disposal ;  but  that  nobody  could  be  insensible 
to  Mr.  Pipkin's  merits.  As  all  this  was  said 
w-ith  much  gravity,  and  as  Nathaniel  Pipkin 
walkctl  home  with  ^L^ri^  Lobbs,  and  struggled 
for  a  kiss  at  parting,  he  went  to  bed  a  happy 
man,  and  dreamed  all  night  long  of  softening 
old  Lobbs,  opening  the  strong  box,  and  marry- 
ing Maria. 

"  The  next  day,  Nathaniel  Pipkin  saw  old 
Lobbs  go  out  upon  his  old  grey  pony,  and  after 
a  great  many  signs  at  the  window  from  the 
wicked  little  cousin,  the  object  and  meaning  of 
which  he  could  by  no  means  understand,  the 
bony  api)rcnlicc  with  the  tliin  legs  came  over 
to  say  that  his  master  wasn't  coming  home 
all  night,  and  that  the  ladies  expected  Mr. 
Pipkin  to  tea  at  six  o'clock  precisely.  How 
the  lessons  were  got  through  that  day,  neither 
Nathaniel  Pipkin  nor  his  pupils  knew  any  more 
than  you  do  ;  but  they  were  got  through  some- 
how, and,  after  the  boys  had  gone,  Nathaniel 
Pipkin  took  till  full  six  o'clock  to  dress  himself 
to  his  satisfaction.  Not  that  it  took  long  to 
select  the  garments  he  should  wear,  inasmuch 
as  he  had  no  choice  about  the  matter ;  but  the 
])utting  of  them  on  to  the  best  advantage,  and 
the  touching  of  them  uj)  previously,  was  a  task 
of  no  inconsiderable  difficulty  or  importance. 

"  There  was  a  very  snug  little  party,  consist- 
ing of  ALiria  Lobbs  and  her  cousin  Kate,  and 
three  or  four  romping,  good-humoured,  rosy- 
cheeked  girls.  Nathaniel  Pijjkin  had  ocular 
demonstration  of  the  fact,  that  the  rumours  ot 
old  Lobbs's  treasures  were  not  exaggerated. 
There  were  the  real  solid  silver  teapot,  cream- 
ewer,  and  sugar-basin,  on  the  table,  and  real 
silver  si)oons  to  stir  the  tea  with,  and  real  china 
cups  to  drink  it  out  of,  and  i)lates  of  the  same, 
to  hold  the  cakes  and  toast  in.  The  only  eye- 
sore in  the  whole  place  was  another  cousin  of 
Maria  Lobbs's,  and  a  brotlier  of  Kate,  whom 
^Laria  Lobbs  called  '  Henry,'  and  who  seemed 
to  keep  Maria  Lobbs  all  to  himself,  up  in  one 
corner  of  the  table.  It's  a  delightful  thing  to 
see  affection  in  families,  but  it  may  be  carried 
rather  too  far,  and  Nathaniel  Pipkin  could  not 
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help  thinking  that  Maria  Lobbs  must  be  very 
particularly  fond  of  her  relations,  if  she  paid  as 
much  attention  to  all  of  them  as  to  this  in- 
(livitlual  cousin.  After  tea,  too,  when  the 
wicked  little  cousin  proposed  a  game  at  blind- 
man's  buff,  it  somehow  or  other  happened  that 
Nathaniel  Pipkin  was  nearly  always  blind,  and 
whenever  he  laid  his  hand  upon  the  male 
cousin,  he  was  sure  to  find  that  Maria  Lobbs 
was  not  far  off.  And  though  the  wicked  little 
cousin  and  the  other  girls  pinched  him,  and 
pulled  his  hair,  and  pushed  chairs  in  his  way, 
and  all  sorts  of  things,  Maria  Lobbs  never  seemed 
to  come  near  him  at  all ;  and  once — once — 
Nathaniel  Pipkin  could  have  sworn  he  heard 
the  sound  of  a  kiss,  followed  by  a  faint  remon- 
strance from  Maria  Lobbs,  and  a  half-sup- 
pressed laugh  from  her  female  friends.  All  this 
was  odd — very  odd — and  there  is  no  saying 
what  Nathaniel  Pipkin  might  or  might  not  have 
done,  in  consequence,  if  his  thoughts  had  not 
been  suddenly  directetl  into  a  new  channel. 

"The  circumstance  which  directed  his  thoughts 
into  a  new  channel  was  a  loud  knocking  at  the 
street-iloor,  and  the  person  who  made  this  loud 
knocking  at  the  street-door  was  no  other  than 
old  Lobbs  himself,  who  had  unexpectetlly  re- 
turned, and  was  hammering  away,  like  a  coffin- 
maker  :  for  he  wanted  his  suj^per.  The  alarm- 
ing intelligence  was  no  sooner  communicated 
by  the  bony  apprentice  with  the  thin  legs,  than 
the  girls  trii)ped  uj)-stairs  to  Maria  Lobbs's  bed- 
room, and  the  male  cousin  and  Nathaniel  Pip- 
kin were  thrust  into  a  couple  of  closets  in  the 
sitting-room,  for  want  of  any  better  places  tf 
concealment ;  and  when  Maria  Lobbs  and  the 
wicked  little  cousin  had  stowed  them  away,  and 
put  the  room  to  rights,  they  opened  the  street- 
iloor  to  old  Lobbs,  who  had  never  left  oti' 
knocking  since  he  first  began. 

"  Now  it  did  unfortunately  happen  that  old 
Lobbs  being  very  hungry  was  monstrous  cross. 
Nathaniel  Pipkin  could  hear  him  growling 
away  like  an  old  mastiff  with  a  sore  throat ; 
and  whenever  the  unfortimate  apprentice  with 
the  thin  legs  came  into  the  room,  so  surely  did 
old  Lobbs  commence  swearing  at  him  in  a  most 
Saracenic  and  ferocious  manner,  though  ap- 
parently with  no  other  end  or  object  than  that 
of  easing  his  bosom  by  the  discharge  of  a  few- 
superfluous  oaths.  At  length  some  supper, 
which  had  been  warming  up,  was  placed  on  the 
table,  and  then  old  Lobbs  fell  to,  in  regular 
style  ;  and  having  made  clear  work  of  it  in  no 
time,  kissed  his  daughter,  and  demanded  his 
pipe. 

"  Nature  had  placed  Nathaniel  Pipkin's  knees 


in  very  close  juxtaposition,  but  when  he  heard 
old  Lobbs  demand  his  pipe,  they  knocked  to- 
gether, as  if  they  were  going  to  reduce  each 
other  to  powder  ;  for,  depending  from  a  couple 
of  hooks,  in  the  very  closet  in  which  he  stood, 
was  a  large  brown-stemmed  silver-bowled  pipe, 
which  pipe  he  himself  had  seen  in  the  mouth  of 
old  Lobbs,  regularly  every  afternoon  and  even- 
ing, for  the  last  five  years.  The  two  girls  went 
down-stairs  for  the  jMpe,  and  upstairs  for  the 
pipe,  and  everywhere  but  where  they  knew  the 
l)ij)e  was,  and  old  Lobbs  stormed  away  mean- 
while in  the  most  wonderful  manner.  At  last 
he  thought  of  the  closet,  and  walked  up  to  it. 
It  was  of  no  use  a  little  man  like  Nathaniel 
Pipkin  pulling  the  door  inwards,  when  a  great 
strong  fellow  like  old  Lobbs  was  pulling  it  out- 
wards. Old  Lobbs  gave  it  one  tug,  anil  open  it 
flew,  disclosing  Nathaniel  Pipkin  standing  bolt 
upright  inside,  and  shaking  with  apf>rchension 
from  head  to  foot.  Bless  us  !  what  an  appalling 
look  old  Lobbs  gave  him,  as  he  dragged  him 
out  by  the  collar,  and  held  him  at  arm's  length  ! 

"'Why,  what  the  devil  do  you  want  here?' 
said  old  Lobbs,  in  a  fearful  voice. 

"  Nathaniel  Pipkin  could  make  no  reply,  so 
old  Lobbs  shook  him  backwards  and  forAvards 
for  two  or  three  minutes,  by  way  of  arranging 
his  ideas  for  him. 

"'What  do  you  want  here?'  roared  Lobbs. 
'  I  supi)ose  you  have  come  after  my  daughter, 
now  ? ' 

"  Old  Lobbs  merely  said  this  as  a  sneer :  for 
he  did  not  believe  that  mortal  presumption 
could  have  carried  Nathaniel  Pipkin  .so  far. 
What  was  his  indignation  when  that  poor  man 
replied — 

"*Yes,  I  did,  Mr.  Lobbs — I  did  come  after 
your  daughter.     I  love  her,  Mr.  Lobbs.' 

"  *  Why,  you  snivelling,  wry-faced,  puny  vil- 
lain,' gasped  old  Lobbs,  i)aralysed  by  the 
atrocious  confession;  'what  do  you  mean  by 
that?  Say  this  to  my  face!  Damme,  I'll 
throttle  you.' 

"  It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  old 
Lobbs  would  have  carried  this  threat  into  exe- 
cution, in  the  excess  of  his  rage,  if  his  arm  had 
not  been  stayed  by  a  very  unexpected  appari- 
tion, to  wit,  the  male  cousin,  who,  stepping  out 
of  his  closet,  and  walking  up  to  old  Ix)bbs, 
said — 

"  '  I  cinnot  allow  this  harmless  person,  sir. 
who  has  been  asked  here  in  some  girlish  frolic, 
to  take  upon  himself,  in  a  very  noble  manner, 
the  fault  (if  fault  it  is)  which  I  am  guilty  of,  and 
am  ready  to  avow.  /  love  your  daughter,  sir : 
and  /  came  here  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  her.' 
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"Old  Lobbs  opened  his  eyes  very  wide  at 
this,  but  not  wider  than  Nathaniel  Pipkin. 

" '  You  did  ?'  said  Lobbs :  at  last  finding 
breath  to  speak. 

'"I  did; 

'• '  And  I  forbade  you  this  house,  long  ago.' 

" '  You  did,  or  I  should  not  have  been  here 
clandestinely  to-night.' 

"  I  am  sorry  to  record  it  of  old  Lobbs,  but  I 
think  he  would  have  stnick  the  cousin,  if  his 
pretty  daughter,  with  her  bright  eyes  swimming 
in  tears,  had  not  clung  to  his  arm. 

"  '  Don't  stop  him,  Maria,*  said  the  young 
man  :  '  if  he  has  the  will  to  strike  me,  let  him. 
I  would  not  hurt  a  hair  of  his  grey  head  for  the 
riches  of  the  world.' 

"  The  old  man  cast  down  his  eyes  at  this 
reproof,  and  they  met  those  of  his  daughter.  I 
have  hinted  once  or  twice  before,  that  they  were 
ver}'  bright  eyes,  and,  though  Uiey  were  tearful 
now,  their  influence  was  by  no  means  lessened. 
Old  Lobbs  turned  his  head  away,  as  if  to  avoid 
being  i>ersuaded  by  them,  when,  as  fortune 
would  have  it,  he  encountered  the  face  of  the 
wicked  little  cousin,  who,  half  afraid  for  her 
brother,  and  half  laughing  at  Nathaniel  Pipkin, 
presented  as  bewitching  an  cxj)ression  of  coun- 
tenance, with  a  touch  of  slyness  in  it  too,  as 
any  man,  old  or  young,  need  look  uj)on.  She 
drew  her  arm  coaxingly  through  the  old  man's, 
and  whispered  something  in  his  ear ;  and  do 
what  he  would,  old  Lobbs  couldn't  help  break- 
ing out  into  a  smile,  while  a  tear  stole  down  his 
cheek  at  the  same  time. 

"  Five  minutes  after  this,  the  girls  were 
brought  down  from  the  bedroom  with  a  great 
deal  of  giggling  and  modesty ;  and  while  the 
young  people  were  making  themselves  perfectly 
happy,  old  Lobbs  got  down  the  pii)e,  and 
smoked  it :  and  it  was  a  remarkable  circum- 
stance about  that  particular  pipe  of  tobacco, 
that  it  was  the  most  soothing  and  delightful  one 
he  ever  smoked. 

"  Nathaniel  Pipkin  thought  it  best  to  keep 
his  own  counsel,  and  by  so  doing  gradually  rose 
into  high  favour  with  old  Lobbs,  who  taught 
him  to  smoke  in  time ;  and  they  used  to  sit  out 
in  the  garden  on  the  fine  evenings,  for  many 
years  afterwards,  smoking  and  drinking  in  great 
state.  He  soon  recovered  the  eft'ects  of  his 
attachment,  for  we  find  his  name  in  the  parish 
register,  as  a  witness  to  the  marriage  of  Maria 
Lobbs  to  her  cousin  ;  and  it  also  apj)ears,  by 
reference  to  other  documents,  that  on  the  night 
of  the  wetlding,  he  was  incarcerated  in  the  vil- 
lage cage,  for  having,  in  a  state  of  extreme  in- 
toxication, committed  smidry  excesses  in   the 


streets,  in  all  of  which  he  was  aided  and 
abetted  by  the  bony  apprentice  with  the  thin 
legs." 


CHAPTER  XVIU. 

BRIEKLV  ILLL'.STRATIVE  OF  TWO  POINTS  ;— FIRST,  THE 
POWER  OK  HYSTERICS,  AND,  SECONDLY,  THE  FORCE 
OK   riRCTMSTANCES. 

~^()R  two  days  after  the  breakfast  at 
Mrs.  Hunter's,  the  Pickwickians 
remained  at  Eatanswill,  anxiously 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  some  intelli- 
gence from  their  revered  leader. 
Mr.  Tupman  and  Mr.  Snodgrass 
were  once  again  left  to  their  own  means 
of  amusement;  for  Mr.  Winkle,  in  com- 
jiliance  with  a  most  pressing  invitation,  con- 
tinued to  reside  at  ^Ir.  Potts  house,  and  to 
devote  his  time  to  the  companionship  of  his 
amial^le  lady.  Nor  was  the  occasional  society 
of  Mr.  Pott  himself  wanting  to  complete  their 
felicity^  Deeply  immersed  in  the  intensity  of 
his  speculations  for  the  public  weal,  and  the 
destruction  of  the  Independent,  it  was  not  the 
habit  of  that  great  man  to  descend  from  his 
mental  pinnacle  to  the  humble  level  of  ordinary 
minds.  On  this  occasion,  however,  and  as  if 
expressly  in  compliment  to  any  follower  of  Mr. 
Pickwick's,  he  unbent,  relaxed,  stepped  down 
from  his  pedestal,  and  walked  upon  the  ground  : 
benignly  adapting  his  remarks  to  the  compre- 
hension of  the  herd,  and  seeming  in  outward 
form,  if  not  in  spirit,  to  be  one  of  them. 

Such  having  been  the  demeanour  of  this 
celebrated  public  character  towards  Mr.  Winkle, 
it  will  be  readily  imagined  that  considerable 
surprise  was  depicted  on  the  countenance  of 
the  latter  gentleman,  when,  as  he  was  sitting 
alone  in  the  breakiast-room.  the  door  was  hastily 
thrown  open,  and  as  hastily  closed,  on  the  en- 
trance of  Mr.  Pott,  who,  stiilking  majestically 
towards  him,  and  thrusting  aside  his  proffered 
hand,  ground  his  teeth,  as  if  to  put  a  sharper 
edge  on  what  he  was  about  to  utter,  and  ex- 
claimed, in  a  saw-like  voice — 
*'  Serpent  ! 

"  Sir  !  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Winkle,  starting  from 
his  chair. 

"Serpent,  sir  1"  repeated  Mr.  Pott,  raising  his 
voice,  and  then  suddenly  depressing  it ;  "I 
said,  Serpent,  sir — make  tlie  most  of  it." 

\\'hen  you  have  parted  with  a  man,  at  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  on  terms  of  the  utmost 
good  fellowship,  and  he  meets   you  again,  at 
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half-past  nine,  and  greets  you  as  a  serpent,  it  is 
not  unreasonable  to  conclude  that  something  of 
an  unpleasant  nature  has  occurred  meanwhile. 
So  Mr.  Winkle  thought.  He  returned  Mr. 
Pott's  gaze  of  stone,  and,  in  compliance  with 
that  gentleman's  request,  proceeded  to  make  the 
most  he  could  of  the  "  serpent."  The  most, 
however,  was  nothing  at  all ;  so,  after  a  pro- 
found silence  of  some  minutes'  duration,  he 
said — 

"  Serpent,  sir !  Serpent,  Mr.  •  Pott !  What 
can  you  mean,  sir?     This  is  pleasantry." 

"  Pleasantry,  sir  ! "  exclaimed  Pott,  with  a 
motion  of  the  hand,  indicative  of  a  strong  desire 
to  hurl  the  Britannia-metal  teapot  at  the  head  of 

his  visitor.     "  Pleasantry,  sir  ! But  no,  I 

will  be  calm;  I  will  be  calm,  sir:"  in  proof  of 
his  calmness,  Mr.  Pott  flung  himself  into  a 
chair,  and  foamed  at  the  mouth. 

"  My  dear  sir,"  interposed  Mr.  Winkle. 

"  Dear  sir ! "  replied  Pott.  "  How  dare  you 
address  me  as  dear  sir,  sir?  How  dare  you 
look  me  in  the  face  and  do  it,  sir  ?  " 

"  Well,  sir,  if  you  come  to  that,"  responded 
Mr.  Winkle,  '•  how  dare  you  look  me  in  the  face, 
and  call  me  a  serpent,  sir?" 

"  Because  you  are  one,"  replied  Mr.  Pott. 

"  Prove  it,  sir,"  said  Mr.  AVinkle,  warmly. 
"  Prove  it." 

A  malignant  scowl  passed  over  the  profound 
flice  of  the  editor,  as  he  drew  from  his  pocket 
the  Independent  of  that  morning ;  and  laying 
his  finger  on  a  particular  paragraph,  threw  the 
journal  across  the  table  to  Mr.  Winkle. 

That  gentleman  took  it  up,  and  read  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"  Our  obscure  and  filthy  contemporary,  in  j 
some  disgusting  observations  on  the  recent  elec- 
tion for  this  borough,  has  presumed  to  violate 
the  hallowed  sanctity  of  private  life,  and  to  refer, 
in  a  manner  not  to  be  misunderstood,  to  the 
personal  affairs  of  our  late  candidate — ay,  and 
notwithstanding  his  base  defeat,  we  will  add, 
(jur  future  member,  Mr.  Fizkin.  What  does 
our  dastardly  contemporary  mean  ?  What  would 
the  ruffian  say,  if  we,  setting  at  nought,  like 
him,  the  decencies  of  social  intercourse,  were  to 
raise  the  curtain  which  hapjiily  conceals  Hi.s 
private  life  from  general  ridicule,  not  to  say 
from  general  execration  ?  What  if  we  were  even 
to  point  out,  and  comment  on,  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances, which  are  publicly  notorious,  and 
beheld  by  every  one  but  our  mole-eyed  contem- 
porary— what  if  >ve  were  to  print  the  following 
effusion,  which  we  received  while  we  were 
writing  the  commencement  of  this  article,  from 
a  talented  fellow-townsman  and  correspondent? 


•• '  LINES  TO  A  LRASS  POT. 

"  '  Oh  Pott !  if  you'd  known 
How  false  she'd  have  grown. 

When  you  heard  the  marriage  bells  tinkle  ; 
Vou'd  have  done  then,  I  vow, 
What  you  cannot  he)])  now. 

And  handed  her  over  to  \\'»«»»».»  " 


"  What,"  said  Mr.  Pott,  solemnly  :  "  what 
rhymes  to  '  tinkle,*  villain  ?  " 

•'What  rhymes  to  tinkle?"  said  Mrs.  Pott, 
whose  entrance  at  the  moment  forestalled  the 
reply.  "  What  rhymes  to  tinkle?  Why,  Winkle, 
I  should  conceive."  Saying  this,  Mrs.  Pott 
smiled  sweetly  on  the  disturbed  Pickwickian, 
and  extended  her  hand  towards  him.  The 
agitated  young  man  would  have  accejjted  it,  in 
his  confusion,  had  not  Pott  indignantly  inter- 
posed. 

"  Back,  ma'am — back ! "  said  the  editor. 
"  Take  his  hand  before  my  very  face  !  " 

''  Mr.  P.  !  "  said  his  astonished  lady. 

"  Wretched  woman,  look  here,"  exclaimed 
the  husband.  "  Look  here,  ma'am — '  Lines  to 
a  Brass  Pot.'  '  Brass  pot;' — that's  me,  ma'am. 
'  False  shed  have  grown  ; ' — that's  you,  ma'am — 
you."  With  this  ebullition  of  rage,  which  was 
not  unaccompanied  with  something  like  a 
tremble,  at  the  expression  of  his  wife's  face,  Mr. 
Pott  dashed  the  current  number  of  the  Eatan- 
swill  Independent  at  her  feet. 

^'  Upon  my  word,  sir,"  said  the  astonished 
Mrs.  Pott,  stooping  to  pick  up  the  paper. 
"  Upon  my  word,  sir!  " 

^Ir.  Pott  winced  beneath  the  contemptuous 
gaze  of  his  wife.  He  had  made  a  desperate 
struggle  to  screw  up  his  courage,  but  it  was  fast 
coming  unscrewed  again. 

There  appears  nothing  very  tremendous  in 
this  little  sentence,  **  Upon  my  word,  sir,"  when 
it  comes  to  be  read  ;  but  the  tone  of  voice  in 
which  it  was  delivered,  and  the  look  that 
accompanied  it,  both  seeming  to  bear  reference 
to  some  revenge  to  be  thereafter  visited  upon 
the  head  of  Pott,  produced  their  full  efi'ect  upon 
him.  The  most  unskilfiil  obser\'er  could  have 
detected  in  his  troubled  countenance  a  readi- 
ness to  resign  his  Wellington  boots  to  any 
efficient  substitute  who  would  have  consented 
to  stand  in  them  at  that  moment. 

Mrs.  Pott  read  the  j^aragraph.  uttered  a  loud 
shriek,  and  threw  herself  at  full  length  on  the 
hearth-rug,  screaming,  and  tapping  it  with  the 
heels  of  her  shoes  in  a  manner  which  could 
leave  no  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  her  feelings 
on  the  occasion. 

"  My  dear,"  said  the  terrified  Pott,  "  I  didn't 
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say  I  believed  it ; — I "  But  the  unfortu- 
nate man's  voice  was  drowned  in  the  screaming 
of  his  partner. 

"  Mrs,  Pott,  let  me  entreat  you,  my  dear 
ma'am,  to  compose  yourself,"  said  Mr.  ^^'inkle  ; 
but  the  shrieks  and  tappings  were  loutier  and 
more  frequent  than  ever. 

"  My  dear,"  said  Mr.  Pott,  "  I  am  very  sorry. 
If  you  won't  consider  your  own  health,  consider 
me,  my  dear.  We  shall  have  a  crowil  round 
the  house."  But  the  more  strenuously  Mr. 
Pott  entreated,  the  more  vehemently  the  screams 
poured  forth, 

\'ery  fortunately,  however,  attached  to  Mrs. 
Pott's  person  was  a  body-guard  ot  one,  a  young 
lady  whose  ostensible  employment  was  to  pre- 
side over  her  toilet,  but  who  rendered  herself 
useful  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  in  none  more  so 
than  in  the  particular  department  of  constantly 
aiding  and  abetting  her  mistress  in  every  wish 
and  inclination  opposed  to  the  desires  of  the 
unhapi»y  Pott,  Tiie  screams  reached  this  young 
lady's  ears  in  due  course,  and  brought  her  into 
the  room  with  a  speed  which  threatened  to 
derange  materially  the  very  exquisite  arrange- 
ment of  her  cap  and  ringlets, 

"  Oh,  my  dear,  dear  mistress  !"  exclaimed  the 
body-guard,  kneeling  frantically  by  the  side  of 
the  prostrate  Mrs,  Pott.  "  Oh,  my  dear  mis- 
tress, what  is  the  matter  ?  " 

'•  Your  master — your  brutal  master,"'  mur- 
mured the  patient. 

Pott  was  evidently  giving  way. 

"  It's  a  shame,"  said  the  body-guard,  reproach- 
fully. "  I  know  he'll  be  the  death  on  you, 
ma'am.     Poor  dear  thing  !" 

He  gave  way  more.  The  opposite  parly  fol- 
lowed up  the  attack. 

"  Oh,  don't  leave  me — don't  leave  me,  Good- 
win," murmured  Mrs,  Pott,  clutching  at  the 
wrists  of  the  said  Goodwin  with  an  hysteric 
jerk.  "You're  the  only  person  that's  kind  to 
me,  Goodwin." 

At  this  affecting  appeal,  Goodwin  got  up  a 
little  domestic  tragedy  of  her  own,  and  shed 
tears  copiously. 

"  Never,  maam — never,"  said  Goodwin.  " Oh, 
sir,  you  should  be  careful — you  should  indeed ; 
you  don't  know  what  harm  you  may  do  missis  ; 
you'll  be  sorry  for  it  one  day,  I  know — I've 
always  said  so." 

The  unlucky  Pott  looked  timidly  on,  but  said 
nothing. 

'■  Goodwin,"  said  Mrs.  Pott,  in  a  soft  voice. 

"  Ma'am,"'  said  Goodwin. 
.  "  If  you  .only  knew  how  I  have  loved  that 
man " 


"  Don't  distress  yourself  by  recollecting  it, 
ma'am,"  saiil  the  body-guard. 

Pott  loukeil  very  frightened.  It  was  time  to 
finish  him. 

"  And  now,"  sobbed  Mrs.  Pott — "  now,  after 
all,  to  be  treated  in  this  way ;  to  be  reproached 
and  insulted  in  the  presence  of  a  third  i)arty, 
ami  that  party  almost  a  stranger.  But  1  will 
not  submit  to  it!  Goodwin,"  continued  Mrs. 
Pott,  raising  herself  in  the  arms  of  her  attendant, 
"my  brother,  the  Lieutenant,  shall  interfere, 
ril  be  separateil,  Goodwin." 

"  It  would  certainly  serve  him  right,  ma'am," 
said  (joodwin. 

Whatever  thoughts  the  threat  of  a  separation 
might  have  awakened  in  Mr.  Pott's  mind,  he 
forbore  to  give  utterance  to  them,  and  contented 
himself  by  saying,  with  great  humility — 

"  My  dear,  will  you  hear  me?" 

A  fresh  train  of  sobs  was  the  only  reply,  as 
Mrs.  Pott  grew  more  hysterical,  requested  to  be 
informed  why  she  was  ever  born,  and  required 
sundry  other  pieces  of  information  of  a  similar 
description. 

"  My  dear,"  remonstrated  Mr.  Pott,  "  do  not 
give  way  to  these  sensitive  feelings.  I  never 
believed  that  the  paragraph  had  any  foundation, 
my  dear — impossible.  I  was  only  angr)-,  my 
dear — I  may  say  outrageous — with  the  Inde- 
pendent jjeople  for  daring  to  insert  it ;  that's 
all."  Mr.  Pott  cast  an  imploring  look  at  the 
innocent  cause  of  the  mischief,  as  if  to  entreat 
him  to  say  nothing  about  the  serpent. 

"  And  what  steps,  sir,  do  you  mean  to  take 
to  obtain  redress?"  inquired  Mr.  Winkle,  gain- 
ing courage  as  he  saw  Pott  losing  it. 

"  Oh,  Goodwin,"  observed  Mrs.  Pott,  "  does 
he  mean  to  horsewhip  the  editor  of  the  Inde- 
penilent — does  he,  Goodwin  ?" 

"  Hush,  hush,  ma'am ;  pray  keep  yourself 
quiet,"  replied  the  body-guard.  "  I  dare  say  he 
will  if  you  wish  it,  ma"am." 

"  Certainly,"  said  Pott,  as  his  wife  evinced 
decided  symptoms  of  going  ofif  again.  "  Of 
course  I  shall." 

"When,  Goodwin — when?"  said  Mrs.  Pott, 
still  undecided  about  the  going  off. 

"Immediately,  of  course,"  said  Mr.  Pott; 
"  before  the  day  is  out." 

"Oh,  Goodwin,"  resumed  Mrs.  Pott,  "it's 
the  only  way  of  meeting  the  slander,  and  setting 
me  right  widi  the  world." 

"  Certainly,  ma'am,"  replied  Goodwin.  "  No 
man  as  is  a  man,  ma'am,  could  refuse  to  do  it." 

So,  as  the  hysterics  were  still  hovering  about, 
Mr.  Pott  said  once  more  that  he  would  do  it ; 
but  Mrs.  Pott  was  so  overcome  at  the  bare  idea 
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of  having  ever  been  suspected,  that  she  was 
half-a-do/.cn  times  on  the  very  verge  of  a  relapse, 
and  most  unquestionably  would  have  gone  off, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  indefatigable  efforts  of 
the  assiduous  Goodwin,  and  repeated  entreaties 
for  pardon  from  the  conquered  Pott ;  and  finally, 
when  that  unhappy  individual  had  been  fright- 
ened and  snubbed  down  to  his  proper  level, 
Mrs.  Pott  recovered,  and  they  went  to  break- 
fast. 

"  You   will    not  allow   this   base   newspaper 


slander  to  shorten  your  stay  here,  Mr.  Winkle?" 
said  Mrs.  Pott,  smiling  through  the  traces  of 
her  tears. 

"  I  hope  not,"  said  Mr.  Pott,  actuated,  as  he 
spoke,  by  a  wish  that  his  visitor  would  choke 
himself  with  the  morsel  of  dry  toast  which  he 
was  raising  to  his  lips  at  the  moment :  and  so 
terminate  his  stay  effectually. 

"  I  hope  not." 

*•  You  are  very  good,"  said  Mr.  Winkle  ;  "but 
a  letter  has  been  received  from  Mr.   Pickwick — 


"OLD    I.OHBS    G.WK    IT    O.NK   TIG,    -VM)    OPKN    IT    II.KW,    DISCUiM.Nti    NAIH.XMH.    I'lPKIN    .STAMJING    BOLT 
UPRIGHT   INSIDE,    AND   SHAKING   WITH   ArPREHKNSTON    FROM    HEAD   TO    FOOT."      {Seepage    1 1 7.) 


SO  1  learn  by  a  note  from  Mr.  Tupman,  which 
was  brought  up  to  my  bedroom  door,  this 
morning — in  which  he  requests  us  to  join  him 
at  P>iiry  to-day  ;  and  we  are  to  leave  by  the 
coach  at  noon." 

"  But  you  will  rome  back?"  said  Mrs.  Pott. 

"  Oh,  certainly,'  replied  Mr.  Winkle. 

"You  are  quite  sure?"  said  Mrs.  Pott,  steal- 
ing a  tender  look  at  her  visitor. 

"Quite,"  responded  Mr.  Winkle. 

The  breakfast  passed  off  in  silence,  for  each 
member  of  the  party  was  brooding  over  his,  or 


her,  own  personal  grievances,  ^^rs.  Pott  was 
regretting  the  loss  of  a  beau  ;  Mr.  Pott  his  rash 
pledge  to  horsewhip  the  In<lcpcndcnt ;  Mr. 
Winkle  his  having  innocently  plaretl  himself  in 
so  awkward  a  situation.  Noon  a[)proachcd,  and 
after  many  adieux  and  promises  to  return,  he 
tore  himself  away. 

"  If  he  ever  comes  back,  I'll  poison  him." 
thought  Mr.  Pott,  as  he  turned  into  the  little 
back-office  where  he  prepared  his  thunderbolts. 

"  If  I  ever  do  come  back,  and  mix  myself  up 
with  these  people  again,"  thought  Mr.  Winkle, 
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as  he  wended  his  way  to  the  Peacock,  "  1  shall 
deserve  to  be  horsewhipped  myself — tiiat's  all." 

His  friends  were  ready,  the  coach  was  nearly 
so,  and  in  half  an  hour  they  were  proceeding 
on  their  journey,  along  the  road  over  which  Mr. 
Pickwick  and  Sam  had  so  recently  travelled, 
and  of  which,  as  we  have  alreaiiy  said  some- 
thing, we  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  extract  Mr. 
Snoilgrass's  poetical  and  beautiful  description. 

Mr.  Weller  was  standing  at  the  door  of  the 
Angel,  ready  to  receive  them,  and  by  that  gen- 
tleman they  were  ushered  to  the  apartment  of 
Mr.  Pickwick,  where,  to  the  no  small  surprise 
of  Mr.  ^^'inkle  and  Mr.  Snotigrass,  and  the  no 
small  embarra»ment  of  Mr.  Tuprnan,  they 
found  old  Wardle  and  Trundle. 

"  How  are  you?"  said  the  old  man,  grasping 
Mr.  Tupman's  hand.  '•  Don't  hang  back,  or 
look  sentimental  about  it;  it  can't  be  helped, 
old  fellow.  For  her  sake,  I  wish  you'd  had 
her  ;  for  your  own,  Pm  very  glad  you  have  not. 
A  young  fellow  like  you  will  do  better  one 
of  these  days — eh?"  With  this  consolation, 
AN'ardle  slapped  Mr.  Tupman  on  the  back,  and 
laughed  heartily. 

'•  \\'ell,  and  how  are  you,  my  fine  fellows?" 
said  the  old  gentleman,  shaking  hands  with  Mr. 
Winkle  and  Mr.  Snodgrass  at  the  same  time. 
"  I  have  just  been  telling  Pickwick  that  we 
must  have  you  all  down  at  Christmas.  We're 
going  to  have  a  wedding — a  real  wedding  this 
time." 

''  A  wedding  1"  exclaimed  Mr.  Snodgrass, 
turning  very  pale. 

"  Yes,  a  wedding.  But  don't  be  frightened," 
said  the  good-humoured  old  man  ;  "  it's  only 
Tnmdle  there,  and  Bella." 

"Oh.  is  that  all?"  said  Mr.  Snodgrass,  re- 
lieved from  a  painful  doubt  which  had  fallen 
heavily  on  his  breast.  "  Give  you  joy,  sir. 
How  is  Joe?" 

"  Oh,  he ; — very  well,"  replied  the  old  gentle- 
man.    "  Sleepy  as  ever." 

"  And  your  mother,  and  the  clergyman,  and 
all  of 'em." 

"  Quite  well." 

"  A\'here,"  said  Mr.  Tupman,  with  an  effort — 
"where  is — she,  sir?"  and  he  turned  away  his 
head,  and  covered  his  eyes  with  his  hand. 

"  S/ie  f"  said  the  old  gentleman,  with  a  know- 
ing shake  of  the  head.  '"  Do  you  mean  my 
single  relative — eh?" 

Mr.  Tupman,  by  a  nod,  intimated  that  his 
question  applied  to  the  disappointed  Rachael. 

"  Oh,  she's  gone  away,"  said  the  old  gentle- 
man. "■  She's  living  at  a  relation's,  far  enough 
off.     She  couldn't  bear  to  see  the  girls,  so  I  let 


her  go.  But  come  !  Here's  the  dinner.  You 
must  be  hungry  after  your  ride.  1  am,  without 
any  ride  at  all ;  so  let  us  fall  to." 

Ami)le  justice  was  done  to  the  meal ;  and 
when  they  were  seated  round  the  tal)le,  after  it 
had  been  disposed  of,  Mr.  Pickwick,  to  the 
intense  horror  and  indignation  of  his  followers, 
related  the  adventure  he  had  undergone,  and 
the  success  which  hatl  attended  the  base  arti- 
fices of  the  diabolical  Jingle. 

*'  And  the  attack  of  rheumatism  which  I 
caught  in  that  garden,"  said  Mr.  Pi»kwick,  in 
conclusion,  "  renders  me  lame  at  this  moment." 

"  I,  too,  have  had  something  of  an  adven- 
ture," said  Mr.  Winkle,  with  a  smile  :  and  at 
the  request  of  Mr.  Pickwick,  he  detailed  the 
malicious  libel  of  the  Eatanswiil  Independent, 
and  the  consequent  excitement  of  their  friend, 
the  editor. 

Mr.  Pickwick's  brow  darkened  during  the 
recital.  His  friends  observed  it,  and  when  Mr. 
Winkle  had  concluded,  maintained  a  profound 
silence.  Mr.  Pickwick  stmck  the  table  emphati- 
cally with  his  clenched  fist,  and  spoke  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  Is  it  not  a  wonderful  circumstance,"  .said 
]\Ir.  Pickwick,  "that  we  seem  destined  to  enter 
no  man's  house,  without  involving  him  in  some 
degree  of  trouble  ?  Does  it  not,  I  ask,  bespeak 
the  indiscretion,  or,  worse  than  that,  the  black- 
ness of  heart — that  I  should  say  so  ! — of  my 
followers,  that  beneath  whatever  roof  they 
locate,  they  disturb  the  peace  of  mind  and  hap- 
piness of  some  confiding  female?     Is  it  not,  I 

Mr.  Pickwick  v/ould  in  all  probability  have 
gone  on  for  some  time,  had  not  the  entrance 
of  Sam,  with  a  letter,  caused  him  to  break  off 
in  his  eloquent  discourse.  He  passed  his  hand- 
kerchief across  his  forehead,  took  oft"  his  spec- 
tacles, wiped  them,  and  put  them  on  again ; 
and  his  voice  had  recovered  its  wonted  softness 
of  tone,  \\hen  he  said, 

"  What  have  you"  there,  Sam  ?" 

"Called  at  the  post-office  just  now,  and 
found  tliis  here  letter,  as  has  laid  there  for  two 
days,"'  replied  Mr.  Weller.  "It's  sealed  vith  a 
vafer,  and  directed  in  round  hand." 

"  I  don't  know  this  hand,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick, 
opening  the  letter.  "Mercy  on  us  1  what's  this? 
It  must  be  a  jest ;  it — it — can't  be  true." 

"  A\'hat's  the  matter?"  was  the  general  in- 
quiry. 

"Nobody  dead,  is  there?"  said  Wardle, 
alarmed  at  the  horror  in  Mr.  Pickwick's  coun- 
tenance. 

Mr.   Pickwick   made   no  reply,  but   pushing 
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the  letter  across  the  table,  and  desiring  Mr. 
Tupman  to  read  it  aloud,  fell  back  in  his  chair 
with  a  look  of  vacant  astonishment  quite  alarm- 
ing to  behold. 

Mr.  Tupman,  with  a  trembling  voice,   read 
the  letter,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy  : — 


Frccmaji's  Court,  ConiJiill, 

Air^ust  28///,  1S30. 
BardcU  a-^ainst  Pickiuick. 


Sir, 


Havimj;  been  instructed  by  Mrs.  Martha 
Bardell,  to  commaice  an  action  against  you,  for  a 
breach  of  promise  of  marriage,  for  which  the 
plaintiff  lays  her  damages  at  fifteen  hundred 
pounds,  we  beg  to  inform  you  that  a  writ  has 
been  issued  as^ainst  you  in  this  suit,  in  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas :  and  request  to  know,  by  return 
of  post,  the  name  of  your  attorney  in  London,  who 
tvill  accept  service  thereof. 

We  are.  Sir, 
Your  obedient  servants. 


Mr.  Samuel  Pickiuick. 


Dodson  and  Fogg. 


There  was  something  so  impressive  in  the 
mute  astonishment  with  which  each  man  re- 
garded his  neighbour,  and  every  man  regarded 
Mr.  Pickwick,  that  all  seemed  afraid  to  speak. 
The  silence  was  at  length  broken  by  j\Ir.  Tup- 
man. 

"  Dodson  and  Fogg,"  he  repeated  mechani- 
cally. 

"  Bardell  and  Pickwick,"  said  Mr.  Snodgrass, 
musing. 

"  Peace  of  mind  and  happiness  of  confiding 
females,"  murmured  Mr.  Winkle,  with  an  air  of 
abstraction. 

"  It's  a  conspiracy,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  at 
length  recovering  the  power  of  speech  ;  "a  base 
conspiracy  between  these  two  grasping  attorneys, 
Dodson  and  Fogg.  J^Irs.  Bardell  would  never 
do  it ; — she  hasn't  the  heart  to  do  it  ; — she 
hasn't  the  case  to  do  it.  Ridiculous — ridi- 
culous." 

"  Of  her  heart,"  said  Wardlc,  with  a  smile, 
"you  should  certainly  be  the  best  judge.  I 
don't  wish  to  discourage  you,  but  I  should  cer- 
tainly say  that  of  her  aise  Dodson  and  Fogg 
are  far  better  judges  than  any  of  us  can  be." 

"  It's  a  vile  attempt  to  extort  money,"  said 
Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  I  hope  it  is, '  said  Wardle,  with  a  short  dry 
cough. 

"  Who  ever  heard  me  address  her  in  any  way 
but  that  in  which  a  lodger  would  address  his 
landlady  ?"  continued  Mr.  Pickwick,  with  greater 


vehemence.      "  Wh-o   ever 
Not  even  my  friends  here- 


saw   me  with  her? 


"  Except  on  one  occasion,"  said  Mr.  Tupman. 

Mr.  Pickwick  changed  colour. 

"Ah  !"  said  Wardle.  '"Well,  that's  important. 
There  was  nothing  suspicious  then,  I  suppose?" 

Mr.  Tupman  glanced  timidly  at  his  leader. 
"  Why,"  he  said,  "  there  was  nothing  suspicious  ; 
but — I  don't  know  how  it  happened,  mind — she 
certainly  was  reclining  in  his  arms." 

"  Gracious  powers !"  ejaculateil  Mr.  Pick- 
wick, as  the  recollection  of  the  scene  in  ques- 
tion struck  forcibly  upon  him  \  "what  a  dreadful 
instance  of  the  force  of  circumstances  !  So  she 
was — so  she  was." 

"  And  our  friend  was  soothing  her  anguish," 
said  Mr.  Winkle,  rather  maliciously. 

"  So  I  was,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick.  '•  I  wun't 
deny  it.     So  I  was." 

"  Hallo  !  "  said  Wardle ;  "  for  a  case  in  which 
there's  nothing  suspicious,  this  looks  rather 
queer — eh,  Pickwick?  Ah,  sly  dog — sly  dog!  ' 
and  he  laughed  till  the  glasses  on  the  sideboard 
rang  again. 

"  What  a  dreadful  conjunction  of  appear- 
ances '"  exclaimed  Mr.  Pickwick,  resting  his 
chin  upon  his  hands.  "  Winkle — Tupman — I 
beg  your  pardon  for  the  observations  I  made 
just  now.  ^^'e  are  all  the  victims  of  circum- 
stances, and  I  the  greatest."  With  this  apology 
Mr.  Pickwick  buried  his  head  in  his  hands,  and 
ruminated;  while  Wardle  measured  out  a  regular 
circle  of  nods  and  »vinks,  addressed  to  the  other 
members  of  the  company. 

"  I'll  have  it  e.\plained,  though,"  said  Mr. 
Pickwick,  raising  his  head,  and  hammering  the 
table.  "  I'll  see  this  Dodson  and  Fogg :  I'll 
go  to  London  to-morrow." 

"  Not  to-morrow,"  said  Wardlc ;  "  you're  too 
lame." 

"  Well,  then,  next  day." 

"  Next  day  is  the  first  of  September,  and 
you're  pledged  to  ride  out  with  us  as  far  as  Sir 
Geoffrey  ISIanning's  grounds,  at  all  events,  and 
to  meet  us  at  lunch,  if  you  don't  take  the  field." 

"Well,  then,  the  day  after,"  said  Mr.  Pick- 
wick ;  "  Thursdav. — Sam  1 " 

"  Sir,"  replied  'Mr.  Weller. 

"Take  two  places  outside  to  London,  on 
Thurstlay  morning,  for  yourself  and  me." 

"  Wery  well,  sir." 

Mr.  Weller  left  the  room,  and  departed  slowly 
on  his  errand,  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
and  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground. 

"  Rum  feller,  the  hemperor,"  said  Mr.  Weller, 
as  he  walked  slowly  uJD  the  street.  "  Think  o' 
his  making  up  to  that  'ere  Mrs.  Bardell^vith  a 
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little  boy,  too  !  Always  the  vay  vith  these  here 
old  'uns,  hows'ever,  as  is  such  steady  goers  to 
look  at.  I  didn't  think  he"d  ha'  done  il,  though 
— I  didn't  think  he'd  ha'  done  it  !"  Anil  moral- 
ising in  this  strain,  Mr.  Samuel  Weller  bent  his 
steps  towards  the  booking-oUice. 


CMArTER   XIX. 

A    PLEASANT   DAY,    WITH    AN    UM'LEASANT   TERMINA- 
TION. 

HE  birds,  who,  liappily  for  their  own 
^"^  peace  of  mind  and  personal  comfort, 
were  in  blissful  ignorance  of  the 
preparations  which  had  been  making 
to  astonish  them  on  the  first  of  Sep 
tembcr,  hailed  it,  no  doubt,  as  one  of  the 
pleasantest  mornings  they  had  seen  that 
season.  Many  a  young  partridge  who 
strutted  complacently  among  the  stubble,  with 
all  the  finicking  coxcombry  of  youth,  and  many 
an  older  one  who  watched  his  levity  out  of  his 
little  round  eye,  with  the  contemptuous  air  of  a 
bird  of  wisdom  and  experience,  alike  uncon- 
scious of  their  approaching  doom,  basked  in 
the  fresh  morning  air  with  lively  and  blithesome 
feelings,  and  a  few  hours  afterwards  ^\■ere  laid 
low  upon  the  earth.  But  we  grow  affecting  : 
let  us  j)roceed. 

In  plain  commonplace  matter-of-fact,  then,  it 
was  a  fine  morning — so  fine  that  you  would 
scarcely  have  believed  that  the  few  months  of 
an  English  summer  had  yet  flown  by.  Hedges, 
fields,  and  trees,  hill  and  moorland,  presented 
to  the  eye  their  ever- varying  shades  of  deep 
rich  green  ;  scarce  a  leaf  had  fallen,  scarce  a 
sjjrinkle  of  yellow  mingled  with  the  Inies  of 
summer,  warned  you  that  autumn  had  begun. 
The  sky  was  cloudless  ;  the  sun  shone  out  bright 
and  warm  ;  the  songs  of  birds,  and  hum  of 
myriads  of  summer  insects,  filled  the  air ;  and 
the  cottage  gardens,  crowded  with  flowers  of 
every  rich  and  beautiful  tint,  sparkled  in  the 
heavy  dew,  like  beds  of  glittering  jewels.  Every- 
thing bore  the  stamp  of  summer,  and  none  of 
its  beautiful  colours  had  yet  faded  from  the 
die. 

Such  was  the  morning,  when  an  open  car- 
riage in  which  were  three  Pickwickians,  (Mr. 
Snodgrass  having  preferred  to  remain  at  home,) 
Mr.  Wardle,  and  Mr.  Trundle,  with  Sam  Weller 
on  the  box  beside  the  driver,  pulled  up  by  a 
gate  at  the  roadside,  before  which  stood  a  tall, 
raw-boned    gamekeeper,    and     a    half- booted. 


leather-legginged  boy :  each  bearing  a  bag  of 
capacious  dimensions,  and  accompanied  by  a 
brace  of  pointers. 

"  I  say,"  whisjjcred  Mr.  \\'inkle  to  Wardle,  as 
the  man  let  down  the  steps,  "  they  don't  sup- 
pose we're  going  to  kill  game  enough  to  fill 
those  bags,  do  they?' 

"  Kill  them  !"  exclaimed  old  Wardle.  "Bless 
you,  yes  !  You  shall  fill  one,  and  I  the  other; 
ami  when  we've  done  with  them,  the  pockets  of 
our  shooting-jackets  will  hold  as  much  more." 

Mr.  Winkle  ilismounted  without  saying  any- 
thing in  reply  to  this  observation  j  but  he 
thought  within  himself,  that  if  the  party  re- 
mained in  the  open  air  until  he  had  filled  one 
of  the  bags,  they  stood  a  considerable  chance 
of  catching  colds  in  their  heads. 

"  Hi,  Juno,  lass — hi,  old  girl ;  down,  Daph, 
down,"  said  Wardle,  caressing  the  dogs.  "  Sir 
Geoffrey  still  in  Scotland,  of  course,  Martin?" 

The  tall  gamekeeper  replied  in  the  affirmative, 
and  looked  with  some  surprise  from  Mr.  Winkle, 
who  was  holding  his  gun  as  if  he  wished  his 
coat  pocket  to  save  him  the  trouble  of  pulling 
the  trigger,  to  Mr.  Tupman,  who  was  holding 
his  as  if  he  were  afraid  of  it — as  there  is  no 
earthly  reason  to  doubt  he  really  was. 

"  My  friends  are  not  much  in  the  way  of 
this  sort  of  thing  yet,  Martin,"  said  Wardle, 
noticing  the  look.  "  Live  and  learn,  you  know. 
They'll  be  good  shots  one  of  these  days.  I  beg 
my  friend  Winkle's  pardon,  though ;  he  has 
had  some  practice." 

Mr.  Winkle  smiled  feebly  over  his  blue 
neckerchief  in  acknowledgment  of  the  compli- 
ment, and  got  himself  so  mysteriously  entangled 
with  his  gun,  in  his  modest  confusion,  that  if  the 
piece  had  been  loaded,  he  must  inevitably  have 
shot  himself  dead  upon  the  spot. 

"  You  mustn't  handle  your  piece  in  that  'ere 
way,  when  you  come  to  have  the  charge  in  it, 
sir,"  said  the  tall  gamekeeper  gruffly,  "  or  I'm 
damned  if  yoii  won't  make  cokl  meat  of  some 
on  us." 

Mr.  Winkle,  thus  admonished,  abrui)tly  al- 
tered its  position,  and  in  so  doing,  contrived  to 
bring  the  barrel  into  pretty  smart  contact  with 
Mr.  Weller's  head. 

"Hallo!"  said  Sam,  picking  up  his  hat, 
which  had  been  knocked  off,  and  rubbing  his 
temple.  "  Hallo,  sir  !  if  you  comes  it  this  vay, 
you'll  fill  one  o'  them  bags,  and  something  to 
spare,  at  one  fire." 

■  Here  the  leather-legginged  boy  laughed  very 
heartily,  and  then  tried  to  look  as  if  it  was 
somebody  else,  whereat  Mr.  ^Vinklc  frowned 
majestically. 
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"  Where  did  you  tell  the  boy  to  meet  us  with 
the  snack,  Martin  ?  "  inquired  Wardle. 

**  Side  of  One-tree  Hill,  at  twelve  o'clock,  sir." 

"  That's  not  Sir  GeoftVey"s  land,  is  it?" 

"  No,  sir;  but  it's  close  by  it.  It's  Captain 
Boldwig's  land  ;  but  there'll  be  nobody  to  in- 
terrupt us,  and  there's  a  fine  bit  of  turf  there." 

"  Very  well,"  said  old  Wardle.  "  Now  the 
sooner  we're  off  the  better.  Will  you  join  us  at 
twelve,  then,  Pickwick?" 

Mr.  Pickwick  Avas  particularly  desirous  to 
view  the  sport,  the  more  especially  as  he  was 
rather  anxious  in  respect  of  Mr.  Winkle's  life 
and  limbs.  On  so  inviting  a  morning,  too,  it 
was  very  tantalising  to  turn  back,  and  leave  his 
friends  to  enjoy  themselves.  It  was,  therefore, 
with  a  very  rueful  air  that  he  replied, 

"Why,  I  suppose  I  must." 

"An't  the  gentleman  a  shot,  sir?"  inquired 
the  long  gamekeeper. 

"  No,"  replied  Wardle ;  "  and  he's  lame 
besides." 

"I  should  very  much  like  to  go,"  said  Mr. 
Pickwick,  "  very  much." 

There  was  a  short  pause  of  commiseration. 

"There's  a  barrow  t'other  side  the  hedge," 
said  the  boy.  "  If  the  gentleman's  servant 
would  wheel  along  the  paths,  he  could  keep 
nigh  us,  and  we  could  lift  it  over  the  stiles  and 
that." 

"  The  wery  thing,"  said  Mr.  Weller,  who  was 
a  party  interested,  inasmuch  as  he  ardently 
longed  to  see  the  sport.  "  The  wery  thing. 
Well  said,  Smallcheck;  I'll  have  it  out  in  a 
minute." 

But  here  a  difficulty  arose.  The  long  game- 
keeper resolutely  protested  against  the  introduc- 
tion into  a  shooting  party  of  a  gentleman  in  a 
barrow,  as  a  gross  violation  of  all  established 
rules  and  precedents. 

It  was  a  great  objection,  but  not  an  insur- 
mountable one.  The  gamekeeper  having  been 
coaxed  and  feed,  and  having,  moreover,  eased 
his  mind  by  "  punching  "  the  head  of  the  inven- 
tive youth  who  had  first  suggested  the  use  of 
the  machine,  Mr.  Pickwick  was  placed  in  it, 
and  off  the  party  set;  Wardle  and  the  long 
gamekeeper  leading  the  way,  and  Mr.  Pickwick 
in  the  barrow^v  propelled  by  Sam,  bringing  up 
the  rear.         / 

"  Stop,  Sam,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  when  they 
had  got  half  across  the  first  field. 

"  What's  the  matter  now?"  said  Wardle. 

"  I  won't  suffer  this  barrow  to  be  moved 
another  step,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  resolutely, 
"unlQss  Winkle  carries  that  gun  of  his  in  a  dif- 
ferent manner." 


"  How  am  I  to  carry  it?''  said  the  wretched 
Winkle. 

"  Carry  it  with  the  muzzle  to  the  ground," 
replied  Mr.  Pickwick. 
.  "  It's  so  unsportsmanlike,"  reasoned  Winkle. 

"  I  don't  care  whether  it's  unsportsmanlike 
or  not,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick ;  "  I  am  not 
going  to  be  shot  in  a  wheelbarrow  for  the  sake 
of  appearances,  to  please  anybody." 

"I  know  the  gentleman'U  put  that  'ere  charge 
into  somebody  afore  he's  done,"  growled  the 
long  man. 

"  Well,  well — I  don't  mind,"  said  poor  Mr. 
Winkle,  turning  his  gunstock  uppermost ; — 
"there." 

"  Anythin'  for  a  quiet  life,"  said  Mr.  Weller ; 
and  on  they  went  again. 

"  Stop  ! "  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  after  they  had 
gone  a  few  yards  further. 

"  What  now  ?  "  said  Wardle. 

"That  gun  of  Tupman's  is  not  safe  :  I  know 
it  isn't,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Eh  ?  What !  not  safe?"  said  Mr.  Tupman, 
in  a  tone  of  great  alarm. 

"  Not  as  you  are  carrying  it,"  said  Mr.  Pick- 
wick. "  I  am  very  sorry  to  make  any  further 
objection,  but  I  cannot  consent  to  go  on,  unless 
you  carry  it  as  Winkle  does  his." 

"  I  think  you  had  better,  sir,"  said  the  long 
gamekeeper,  "  or  you're  quite  as  likely  to  lodge 
the  charge  in  yourself  as  in  anything  else." 

Mr.  Tupman,  with  the  most  obliging  haste, 
placed  his  piece  in  the  position  required,  and 
the  party  moved  on  again  ;  the  two  amateurs 
marching  with  reversed  arms,  like  a  couple  of 
privates  at  a  royal  funeral. 

The  dogs  suddenly  came  to  a  dead  stop,  and 
the  party,  advancing  stealthily  a  single  pace, 
stopped  too. 

"What's  the  matter  with  the  dogs'  legs?" 
whispered  Mr.  Winkle.  "  How  queer  they're 
standing  ! '' 

"Hush,  can't  you?"  replied  Wardle,  softly. 
"  Don't  you  see  they're  making  a  ])oint  ?" 

"  Making  a  point !"  said  ^Ir.  Winkle,  staring 
about  him,  as  if  he  expected  to  discover  some 
particular  beauty  in  the  landscape,  which  the 
sagacious  animalswere  calling  special  attention  to. 
"  Making  a  point !    What  are  they  pointing  at?" 

"  Keep  your  eyes  open,"  said  Wardle,  not 
heeding  the  question  in  the  excitement  of  the 
moment.     "  Now  then," 

There  was  a  sharp  whirring  noise,  that  made 
Mr.  Winkle  start  back  as  if  he  had  been  shot 
himself.  I>ang,  bang,  went  a  couple  of  guns  ; 
— the  smoke  swept  quickly  away  over  the  field, 
and  curled  into  the  air. 
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"Where  arc  they?"  said  ^fr.  Winkle,  in  a 
state  of  the  highest  excitement,  turning  round 
and  round  in  all  tlirections.  "  Where  are  they  ? 
Tell  me  when  to  fire.  ^Vhere  are  they  ? — where 
are  they?" 

**  Where  arc  they  ?"  said  \\'ardle,  taking  up  a 
brace  of  birds  which  the  dogs  had  deposited  at 
his  feet.  "  Where  are  they  ?  Why  here  they 
are." 

*'  No,  no ;  I  mean  the  others,"  said  the 
bewiUlered  Winkle. 

'•  Far  enough  oft"  by  this  time,"  replied  ^\'■ardle, 
coolly  reloading  his  gim. 

"We  shall  very  likely  be  up  with  another 
covey  in  five  minutes,"  said  the  long  game- 
keeper. "  If  the  gentleman  begins  to  fire  now, 
perhaps  he'll  just  get  the  shot  out  of  the  barrel 
by  the  time  they  rise." 

"  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !''  roared  Mr.  Weller. 

"  Sam,"  said  Mr,  Pictwick,  compassionating 
his  follower's  confusion  anil  embarra-ssment. 

"Sir." 

"  Don't  laugh." 

"  Certainly  not,  sir."  So,  by  way  of  indemni- 
fication, Mr.  Weller  contorted  his  features  from 
behind  the  wheelbarrow,  for  the  exclusive 
amusement  of  the  boy  with  the  leggings,  who 
thereupon  burst  "into  a  boisterous  laugh,  and 
was  summarily  cuflfed  by  the  long  gamekeeper, 
who  wanted  a  pretext  for  turning  round  to  hide 
his  own  merriment. 

''  Bravo,  old  fellow ! "  said  "Wardle  to  Mr. 
Tupman  ^  "  you  fired  that  time,  at  all  events," 

"  Oh  yes,"  replied  Mr,  Tupman,  with  con- 
scious pride.     "  1  let  it  off." 

"  Well  done.  You'll  hit  something  next 
time,  if  you  look  sharp.  Very  easy,  ain't 
it?" 

"  Yes,  it's  very  easy,"  said  ]Mr.  Tupman. 
'•  How  it  hurts  one's  shoulder,  thougli !  It  nearly 
knocked  me  backwards.  I  had  no  idea  these 
small  fire-arms  kicked  so." 

'•  Ah,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  smiling ; 
"  you'll  get  used  to  it  in  time.  Now  then — all 
ready — all  right  with  the  barrow  there?" 

"  All  right,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Weller. 

"  Come  along  then." 

'•  Hold  hard,  sir,"  said  Sam,  raising  the 
barrow. 

"  Ay,  ay,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick  ;  and  on  they 
went,  as  briskly  as  need  be. 

'*  Keep  that  barrow  back  now,"  cried  Wardle, 
when  it  had  been  hoisted  over  a  stile  into 
another  field,  and  Mr.  Pick\vick  had  been  de- 
posited in  it  once  more. 

"  All  right,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Weller,  pausing. 

"  Now,    Winkle,"    said   the    old    gentleman, 


"  follow  me  softly,  and  don't  be  too  late  this 
time." 

"  Never  fear,"  said  Mr.  Winkle.  "Are  they 
pointing?" 

"  No,  no ;  not  now.  Quietly  now,  quietly." 
On  they  crept,  and  very  quietly  ihcy  would 
have  aclvanced,  if  Mr.  Winkle,  in  the  perform- 
ance of  some  very  intricate  evolutions  with  his 
gim,  had  not  accidentally  fired,  at  the  most 
critical  moment,  over  the  boy's  head,  exactly  in 
the  very  spot  where  the  tall  man's  brain  would 
have  been,  had  he  been  there  instead. 

"  Why,  what  on  earth  did  you  do  that  for?" 
said  old  Wardle,  as  the  birds  flew  unharmed 
away. 

"  I  never  saw  such  a  gun  in  my  life,''  replied 
poor  A\'inkle,  looking  at  the  lock,  as  if  that 
would  do  any  good.  "  It  goes  off  of  its  own 
accord.     It  ^vill  do  it." 

"  '\Vill  do  it !  "  echoed  Wardle,  with  something 
of  irritation  in  his  manner.  "  I  wish  it  wouUl 
kill  something  of  its  own  accord." 

"  It'll  do  that  afore  long,  sir,"  observed  the 
tall  man,  in  a  low,  prophetic  voice. 

"What  do  you  mean  by  that  observation, 
sir  ?  "  inquired  Mr.  "\\'inkle,  angrily. 

"  Never  mind,  sir,  never  mind,"  replied  the 
long  gamekeeper ;  "  I've  no  family  myself,  sir ; 
and  this  here  boy's  mother  will  get  something 
handsome  from  Sir  Geoffrey,  if  he's  killed  on  his 
land."     Load  again,  sir,  load  again." 

"  Take  away  his  gun,"  cried  Mr.  Pickwick 
from  the  barrow,  horror-stricken  at  the  long 
man's  dark  insinuations.  "  Take  away  his  gun, 
do  you  hear,  somebody  ?  " 

Nobody,  however,  volunteered  to  obey  the 
command ;  and  Mr.  Winkle,  after  darting  a 
rebellious  glance  at  Mr.  Pickwick,  reloaded  his 
gun,  and  proceeded  onwards  w-ith  the  rest. 

We  are  bound,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Pick- 
wick, to  state,  that  Mr.  Tupman's  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding evinced  far  more  of  prudence  and  deli- 
beration than  that  -  adopted  by  Mr.  Winkle. 
Still,  this  by  no  means  detracts  fVom  the  great 
authority  of  the  latter  gentleman  on  all  matters 
connected  witli  the  field ;  because,  as  Mr.  Pick- 
wick beautifully  observes,  it  has  somehow  or 
other  happened,  from  time  immemorial,  that 
many  of  the  best  and  ablest  philo.sophers,  who 
have  been  perfect  liglits  of  science  in  matters  of 
theory,  have  been  wholly  unable  to  reduce  them 
to  practice. 

Mr.  Tupman's  process,  hke  many  of  our  most 
sublime  discoveries,  was  extremely  simple. 
With  the  quickness  and  penetration  of  a  man  of 
genius,  he  had  at  once  observed  that  the  two 
great  points  to  be  attained  were — first,  to  dis- 
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charge  his  piece  without  injury  to  himself,  and, 
secondly,  to  do  so  without  danger  to  the  by- 
standers ; — obviously  the  best  thing  to  do,  after 
surmounting  the  difficulty  of  firing  at  all,  was  to 
shut  his  eyes  firmly,  and  fire  into  the  air. 
•  On  one  occasion,  after  performing  this  feat, 
Mr.  Tupman,  on  opening  his  eyes,  beheld  a 
])hnnp  partridge  in  the  very  act  of  falling  wounded 
to  the  ground.  He  was  on  the  point  of  con- 
gratulating Mr.  Wardle  on  his  invariable  success, 
when  that  gentleman  advanced  tOAvards  him, 
and  grasped  him  warmly  by  the  hand. 

"  Tupman,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  "  you 
singled  out  that  particular  bird  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Mr.  Tupman — "  no." 
,■  "  You  did,"  said  Wardle.  "  I  saw  you  do  it 
— I  observed  you  pick  him  out — I  noticed  you, 
as  you  raised  your  piece  to  take  aim  ;  and  I  will 
say  this,  that  the  best  shot  in  existence  could 
not  have  done  it  more  beautifully.  You  are  an 
older  hand  at  this  than  I  thought  you,  Tupman  ; 
you  have  been  out  before." 

It  was  in  vain  for  Mr.  Tupman  to  protest, 
with  a  smile  of  self-denial,  that  he  never  had. 
The  very  smile  was  taken  as  evidence  to  the 
contrary ;  and,  from  that  time  forth,  his  reputa- 
tion was  established.  It  is  not  the  only  repu- 
tation that  has  been  acquired  as  easily,  nor  are 
such  fortunate  circumstances  confined  to  j^ar- 
tridge-shooting. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  "Winkle  Hashed,  and  blazed, 
and  smoked  aAvay,  without  producing  any  mate- 
rial results  worthy  of  being  noted  down ;  some- 
times expending  his  charge  in  mid-air,  and  at 
others  sending  it  skimming  along  so  near  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  as  to  place  the  lives  of 
the  two  dogs  on  a  rather  uncertain  and  precarious 
tenure.  As  a  display  of  fancy  shooting,  it  was 
extremely  varied  and  curious  ;  as  an  exhibition 
of  firing  with  any  precise  object,  it  was,  u])on 
the  whole,  perhaps  a  failure.  It  is  an  established 
axiom,  that  "  every  bullet  has  its  billet."  If  it 
apply  in  an  equal  degree  to  shot,  those  of  Mr. 
AVinkle  were  unfortunate  foundlings,  deprived 
of  their  natural  rights,  cast  loose  upon  the  world, 
and  billeted  nowhere. 

"  Well,"  said  Wardle,  walking  up  to  the  side 
of  the  barrow,  and  wiping  the  streams  of  per- 
spiration from  his  jolly  red  face  ;  "  smoking  da}', 
isn't  it?" 

.  "  It  is  indeed,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick.  "  The 
sun  is  tremendously  hot,  even  to  me.  I  don't 
know  how  you  must  feel  it." 

"  Why,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  "pretty  hot. 
It's  payt  twelve  though.  You  sec  that  green 
hill  there  ?  ' 

"  Cert;iinlv." 


''  That's  the  place  where  we  are  to  lunch  ; 
and,  by  Jove,  there's  the  boy  with  the  basket, 
punctual  as  clockwork  !  " 

"  So  he  is,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  brightening 
up.  "  Good  boy,  that.  I'll  give  him  a.  shilling 
presently.     Now,  then,  Sam,  wheel  away." 

•'  Hold  on,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Weller,  invigorated 
with  the  prospect  of  refreshments.  "  Out  of  the 
vay,  young  leathers.  If  you  walley  my  precious 
life,  don't  upset  me,  as  the  genTman  said  to  the 
driver,  when  they  was  a  carryin'  him  to  Tyburn. ' 
And  quickening  his  pace  to  a  sharp  run,  Mr. 
^Veller  wheeled  his  master  nimbly  to  the  green 
hill,  shot  him  dexterously  out  by  the  very  side 
of  the  basket,  and  proceeded  to  unpack  it  with 
the  utmost  dispatch. 

"  Weal  pie, '  said  Mr.  Weller,  soliloquising, 
as  he  arranged  the  eatables  on  the  grass.  "  Wery 
good  thing  is  a  weal  pie,  when  you  know  the 
lady  as  made  it,  and  is  (^uite  sure  it  an't  kittens ; 
and  arter  all,  though,  where's  the  odds,  when 
they're  so  like  weal  that  the  wery  piemen  them- 
selves don't  knoAv  the  difference  ?  " 

"  Don't  they,  Sam  ?  "  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Not  they,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Weller,  touching 
his  hat.  "  I  lodged  in  the  same  house  with  a 
pieman  once,  sir,  and  a  wery  nice  man  he  was 
— reg'lar  clever  chap,  too — make  pies  out  o' 
anything,  he  could,  '  What  a  number  o'  cats 
you  keep,  ]\Ir.  Broolis,'  says  I,  when  I'd  got 
intimate  with  him.  'Ah,'  says  he,  '  I  do — a 
good  many,'  says  he.  '  You  must  be  wery  fond 
o'  cats,'  says  I.  '  Other  people  is,'  says  he,  a 
winkin'  at  me;  'they  an't  in  season  till  the 
winter,  though,'  says  he.  '  Not  in  season  I '  says 
I.  *  No,'  says  he,  '  fruits  is  in,  cats  is  out.' 
'  AVhy,  what  do  you  mean  ? '  says  I.  '  Mean  ? ' 
says  he.  '  That  I'll  never  be  a  party  to  the 
combination  o'  the  butchers,  to  keep  up  the 
|)rices  o'  meat,'  says  he.  '  Mr.  ^^'ellcr,'  says  he, 
a  squeezing  my  hand  wery  hard,  and  vispering 
in  my  ear — '  don't  mention  this  here  agin — but 
it's  the  seasonin'  as  does  it.  They're  all  made 
o'  them  noble  animals,'  says  he,  a  pointin'  to  a 
wery  nice  little  tabby  kitten,  'and  I  seasons  "em 
for  beef-steak,  weal,  or  kidney,  'cordin  to  the 
demand.  Anil  more  than  that,'  says  he,  '  I  can 
make  a  weal  a  beef-steak,  or  a  beef-steak  a 
kidney,  or  any  one  on  'em  a  mutton,  at  a 
minute's  notice,  just  as  the  market  changes,  and 
apjietites  wary  !  " 

''  He  must  have  been  a  \Qxy  ingenious  young 
man,  that,  Sam,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  with  a 
slight  shudder. 

•'Just  was.  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Weller,  con- 
tinuing his  occupation  of  emptying  the  basket, 
"mid  the  pics  wns  beautiful.      Tongue;  well. 
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that's  a  wery  good  thing  when  it  an't  a  woman's. 
Bread — knuckle  o'  ham,  reg'lar  picter — cold 
beef  in  slices,  wery  good.  What's  in  them  stone 
jars,  young  touchand-go  ?  " 

"  Beer  in  this  one,"  replied  the  boy,  taking 
from  his  shoulder  a  couple  of  large  stone  bottles, 
fastened  together  by  a  leathern  strap — **  cold 
punch  in  t'other." 

"  And  a  wery  good  notion  of  a  lunch  it  is, 
take  it  altogether,"  said  Mr.  Weller,  surveying 
his  arrangement  of  the  repast  with  great  satis- 
faction. "Now,  gen'l'men,  'fall  on,'  as  the 
Knglish  said  to  the  Trench  when  they  fixed 
bagginets." 

It  needed  no  second  invitation  to  induce  the 
party  to  yield  full  justice  to  the  meal  \  and  as 
little  pressing  diil  it  recjuire  to  induce  Mr. 
Weller,  the  long  gamekeeper,  and  the  two  boys, 
to  station  themselves  on  the  grass  at  a  little 
distance,  and  do  good  execution  upon  a  decent 
proportion  of  the  viands.  An  old  oak-tree 
affordetl  a  pleasant  shelter  to  the  group,  and  a 
rich  i)rospect  of  arable  and  meadow  land,  inter- 
sected with  luxuriant  hedges,  and  riclily  orna- 
mented with  wood,  lay  spread  out  below  them. 

'*  This  is  delightful — thoroughly  delightful  !  " 
said  Mr.  Pickwick,  the  skin  of  whose  expressive 
countenance  was  rapidly  peeling  ofif  with  ex- 
posure to  the  sun. 

"  So  it  is  :  so  it  is,  old  I'cllow,"  replied  Wardle. 
"  Come  ;  a  glass  of  j)unch." 

"  \\'ith  great  pleasure,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick ; 
and  the  satisfaction  of  his  countenance,  after 
drinking  it,  bore  testimony  to  the  sincerity  of 
the  reply. 

"  Good  !  "  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  smacking  his 
lips.  "  Ver)'  good.  Pll  take  another.  Cool ; 
ver)-  cool.  Come,  gentlemen,"  continued  Mr. 
Pickwick,  still  retaining  his  hold  upon  the  jar, 
"  a  toast.     Our  friends  at  Dingley  Dcll." 

The  toast  was  drunk  w^th  loud  acclamations. 

'•  I'll  tell  you  what  I  shall  do,  to  get  up  my 
shooting  again,"  said  Mr.  Winkle,  who  was 
eating  bread  and  ham  with  a  pocket-knife. 
"  I'll  put  a  stuffed  jjartridge  on  the  top  of  a 
post,  and  practise  at  it,  beginning  at  a  short 
dist;ince,  and  lengthening  it  by  degrees.  I 
understand  it's  cai)ital  practice." 

"  I  know  a  gen'l'man,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Weller, 
"  as  did  that,  and  begun  at  two  yards ;  but  he 
never  tried  it  on  agin  ;  for  he  blowed  the  bird 
right  clean  away  at  the  first  fire,  and  nobody 
ever  seed  a  feather  on  him  artenvards." 
^  "'Sam,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 
'  "Sir,"  replied  Mr.  Weller. 

"  Have  the  goodness  to  reserve  your  anec- 
dotes till  they  are  called  for." 


"  Cert'nly,  sir." 

Here  Mr.  Weller  winked  the  eye  which  was 
not  concealed  by  the  beer-am  he  was  raising  to 
his  lips,  with  such  exipiisiteness,  that  the  two 
boys  went  into  spontaneous  convulsions,  and 
even  the  long  man  condescended  to  smile. 

"  Well,  that  certainly  is  most  capital  cold 
punch,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  looking  earnestly  at 
the  stone  bottle  ;  "  and  the  day  is  extremely 
warm,  and — 'I'upman,  my  dear  friend,  a  glass  of 
punch  ?' 

"  With  the  greatest  delight,"  replied  Mr. 
Tupman ;  and  having  drank  that  glass,  Mr. 
Pickwick  took  another,  just  to  see  whether  there 
was  any  orange-peel  in  the  i)unch,  because 
orange-jieel  always  disagreed  with  him ;  and 
finding  that  there  was  not,  Mr.  Pickwick  took 
another  glass  to  the  health  of  their  absent  friend, 
and  then  felt  himself  imperatively  called  upon 
to  propose  another  in  honour  of  the  punch- 
compounder  unknown. 

This  constant  succession  of  glasses  produced 
consitlerable  effect  upon  Mr.  Pickwick ;  his 
countenance  beamed  with  the  most  sunny  smiles, 
laughter  played  around  his  lips,  and  good- 
humoured  merriment  twinkled  in  ins  eye.  Yield- 
ing by  degrees  to  the  influence  of  the  exciting 
liquid,  rendered  more  so  by  the  heat,  Mr.  Pick- 
wick expressed  a  strong  desire  to  recollect  a 
song  which  he  had  heard  in  his  infancy,  and  the 
attempt  proving  abortive,  sought  to  stimulate  his 
memory  with  more  glasses  of  punch,  which  aj)- 
pearcd  to  ha\e  quite  a  contrary  efitect ;  for,  from 
forgetting  the  wonls  of  the  song,  he  began  to 
forget  how  to  articulate  any  words  at  all  ;  and 
finally,  after  rising  to  his  legs  to  address  the 
company  in  an  elocpient  speech,  he  fell  into  the 
barrow,  and  fast  asleep,  sinwiltaneously. 

The  basket  having  been  repacked,  and  it 
being  found  perfectly  impossible  to  awaken  Mr. 
Pickwick  from  his  torpor,  some  discussion  took 
place  whether  it  would  be  better  for  Mr.  Weller 
to  wheel  his  master  back  again,  or  to  leave  him 
where  he  was,  until  they  should  all  be  ready  to 
return.  The  latter  course  was  at  length  decided 
on  ;  and  as  their  further  expedition  was  not  to 
exceed  an  hour's  duration,  and  as  Mr.  Weller 
begged  very  hard  to  be  one  of  the  party,  it  was 
detemiined  to  leave  Mr.  Pickwick  asleep  in  the 
barrow,  and  to  call  for  him  on  their  return.  So 
away  they  went,  leaving  Mr.- Pickwick  snoring 
most  comfortably  in  the  shade. 

'I'hat  Mr.  Pickwick  would  have  continued  to 
snore  in  the  shade  until  his  friends  came  back, 
or,  in  default  thereof,  until  the  shades  of  evening 
had  fallen  on  the  landscape,  there  appears  no 
reasonable  cause  to  doubt ;   always  supposing 
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that  he  had  been  suffered  to  remain  there  in 
])eace.  But  he  was  not  suffered  to  remain  there 
in  peace.     And  this  is  what  prevented  him. 

Captain  15oldwig  was  a  Htile  fierce  man  in  a 
stiff  black  neckerchief  and  bhie  surtout,  who, 
when  he  did  condescend  to  walk  about  his  pro- 
perty, did  it  in  company  with  a  thick  rattan  stick 
with  a  brass  ferrule,  and  a  gardener  and  sub- 
gardener  with  meek  faces,  to  wjiom  (the  gar- 
deners, not  the  stick)  Captain  Loldwig  gave  his 
ortlers  with  all  due  grandeur  and  ferocity :  for 


Captain  Boldwig's  wife's  sister  had  married  a    I 
Marquis,  and  the  Captain's  house  was  a  villa,    j 
and  his  land  "  grounds,"  and  it  was  all  very  high, 
and  mighty,  and  great. 

Mr.  Pickwick  had  not  been  asleej)  half  an 
hour,  when  little  Captain  Boldwig,  followed  by 
the  two  gardeners,  came  striding  along  as  fast 
as  his  size  and  imjwrtance  woukl  let  him  ;  and 
when  he  came  near  the  oak-tree.  Captain  lioldwig 
jiaused,  and  drew  a  long  breath,  and  looked  at 
the   prospect,   as   if  he   thought   the    prospect 
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ought  to  be  highly  gratified  at  having  him  to 
take  notice  of  it ;  and  then  he  struck  the  ground 
cm|)hatically  widi  his  slick,  and  summoned  the 
head-gardener. 

'*  Hunt,"  said  Captain  Boldwig. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  the  gardener. 

"  Roll  this  place  to-morrow  morning — do  you 
hear.  Hunt?" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Antl  take  rare  that  you  keep  me  this  place 
in  good  order — do  you  hear.  Hunt?" 

•*  Yes,  sir." 
TiiK.  I'lCKwuK  Ci.rn,  q. 


"  And  remind  me  to  have  a  board  done  about 
trespassers,  and  spring  guns,  and  all  tliat  sort  ol 
thing,  to  keep  the  common  .jicople  out.  Do  you 
hear.  Hunt :  do  you  hear?"' 

"  I'll  not  forget  it,  sir." 

'•  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  said  the  other  man. 
advancing,  with  his  hand  to  his  hat. 

"WclC  Wilkins,  what's  the  matter  \\\\\\  you  V 
said  Captain  Boldwig. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir — but  1  think  there 
have  been  tresj^assers  here  to-day.' 

"  Ha  !"  said  the  Captain,  scowling  around  him. 

\Z2 
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"  Yes,  sir — they   have   been   dining   here,   I 

think,  sir." 

"Why,  confound  their  audacity,  so  they 
have,"  said  Captain  Holdwig,  as  the  crumbs  and 
fragments  that  wore  strewn  upon  the  grasji  met 
his  eye.  "  They  have  actually  been  devouring  their 
food  here.  I  wish  I  had  the  vagabonds  here  !" 
s^iid  the  Captain,  clenching  the  thick  stick. 

"  I  wish  I  hail  the  vagabonds  here,"  said  the 
Captain  wrathfully. 

"  Beg  your  pardon,  sir."  said  Wilkins, 
'•  but— ^" 

"But  what?  Kh?"'  roared  the  Captain  ;  and 
following  the  timid  glance  of  Wilkins,  his  eyes 
encountered  the  wheelbarrow  anil  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'•Who  are  you,  you  rascal?"  said  the  Captain, 
atlministering  several  pokes  to  >ir.  Pickwick's 
body  with  the  thick  stick.    "  What's  your  name  ?' 

'*  Cold  jiunch,"  murmured  Mr.  Pickwick,  as 
he  sunk  into  sleep  again. 

"  What  ?"  demanded  Captain  Boldwig. 

No  reply. 

''  What  did  he  say  his  name  was?"  asked  the 
Captain. 

"  Punch,  I  think,  sir,"  replied  Wilkins. 

"  That's  his  impudence — that's  his  confounded 
impudence,"  said  Captain  Boldwig.  "  He's  only 
feigning  to  be  asleep  now,"  said  the  Captain,  in 
a  high  passion.  "  He's  drimk  ;  he's  a  drunken 
plebeian.  Wheel  him  away,  Wilkins,  wheel  him 
away  directly." 

"Where  shall  I  wheel  him  to,  bir?"  inquired 
^\'ilkins,  with  great  timidity. 

"Wheel  him  to  the  Devil,"'  replied  Captain 
Boldwig. 

"  Very  well,  sir,"  said  Wilkins. 

"  Stay,"  said  the  Captain. 

Wilkins  stopped  accordingly. 

'•Wheel  him,"  said  the  Captain,  "wheel  him 
to  the  Pound  \  and  let  us  see  whether  he  calls 
himself  Punch,  when  he  comes  to  himself.  He 
shall  not  bully  me — he  shall  not  bully  me. 
Wheel  him  away." 

Away  Mr.  Pickwick  was  wheeled  in  com- 
pliance with  this  imperious  mandate ;  and  the 
great  Captain  Boldwit,',  swelling  with  indignation, 
proceeded  on  his  walk. 

Inexpressible  was  the  astonishment  of  the 
little  party,  when  they  returned,  to  find  that  Mr. 
Pickwick  had  disappeared,  and  taken  the  wheel- 
barrow with  him.  It  was  the  most  mysterious 
and  unaccountable  thing  that  was  ever  heard  of. 
For  a  lame  man  to  have  got  upon  his  legs 
without  any  previous  notice,  and  walked  off, 
would  have  been  most  extraordinary ;  but  when 
it  came  to  his  wheeling  a  heavy  barrow  before 
him,  by  way  of  amusement,  it  grew  positively 


miraculous.  Tliey  searclied  every  nook  and 
( orner  round,  together  and  separately  ;  they 
shouted,  whistled,  laughed,  calleil — and  all  with 
the  same  result.  Mr.  Pickwick  was  not  to  be 
found.  After  some  hours  of  fruitless  search, 
they  arrived  at  the  unwelcome  conclusion,  that 
they  must  go  home  without  him. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Pickwick  had  been  wheeled 
to  the  Pound,  and  safely  deposited  therein,  fast 
asleep  in  the  wheelbarrow,  to  the  immeasurable 
delight  and  satisfaction,  not  only  of  all  tlie  boys 
in  the  village,  but  three-fourths  of  the  whole 
pojudation,  who  had  gathered  round,  in  ex- 
j)ectation  of  his  waking.  If  their  most  intense 
gratification  had  been  excited  by  seeing  him 
wheeled  in,  how  many  hundred-fold  was  their 
joy  increased  when,  after  a  tew  indistinct  cries 
of  "  Sam  !"  he  sat  up  in  the  barrow  and  gazed 
with  indescribable  astonishment  on  the  faces 
before  him. 

A  general  shout  was  of  course  the  signal  of 
his  having  woke  up;  and  his  involuntary  inquiry 
of  "What's  the  matter?"  occasioned  another, 
louder  than  the  first,  if  possible. 

"  Here's  a  game  !"  roared  the  populace. 

•'  A\'here  am  I  ?"  exclaimetl  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"In  the  Pound,"  replied  the  mob. 

"How  came  I  here?  What  was  I  doing? 
Where  was  I  brought  from?" 

"Boldwig — Captain  Boldwig!"  was  the  only 
reply. 

"  Let  me  out,"  cried  Mr.  Pickwick.  "  Where's 
my  servant?     Where  are  my  friends?" 

"  You  an't  got  no  friends.  Hurrah  !"  Then 
there  caine  a  turnip,  then  a  potato,  and  then  an 
egg  ;  with  a  few  other  little  tokens  of  the  playful 
disposition  of  the  many-headed. 

How  long  this  scene  might  have  lasted,  or 
how  much  Mr.  Pickwick  might  have  suffered,  no 
one  can  tell,  had  not  a  carriage  which  was 
driving  swiftly  by,  suddenly  jiulled  up,  from 
whence  there  descended  old  Wardle  and  Sam 
Weller,  the  former  ol  whom,  in  far  less  tune  than 
it  takes  to  write  it,  if  not  to  read  it,  had  made 
his  way  to  Mr.  Pickwick's  side,  and  placed  him 
in  the  vehicle,  just  as  the  latter  had  concluded 
the  third  and  last  round  of  a  single  combat  with 
the  town-beadle. 

"  Run  to  the  Justice's  !"  cried  a  dozen  voices. 

"  Ah,  run  avay,"  said  Mr.  Weller,  jumpmg  up 
on  the  box.  "  Give  my  compliments — Mr 
Veller's  compliments — to  the  Justice,  and  tell 
him  I've  spiled  his  beadle,  and  that,  if  he'll 
svear  in  a  new  'un,  I'll  come  back  again  to- 
morrow and  spile  hun.     Drive  on,  old  feller." 

"  I'll  give  directions  for  the  commencement 
of  an  action  for  false  imi^riscnment  against  this 
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Captain  Boklwig,  directly  I  get  to  London," 
said  Mr.  Pickwick,  as  soon  as  the  carriage 
turned  out  of  the  town. 

"  We  were  trespassing,  it  seems,"  said  Wardlc. 

"  I  don't  care,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  "  Pll  bring 
the  action." 

"  No,  you  won't,"  said  ^Vardle. 

"  I  will,  by "  But,  as  there  was  a  hu- 
morous expression  in  Wardle's  face,  Mr.  Pickwick 
checked  himself,  and  said,  "Why  not?" 

"  Because,"'  said  old  Wardle,  half  bursting 
with  laughter,  "  because  they  might  turn  round 
on  same  of  us,  and  say  we  had  taken  too  much 
cold  punch." 

Do  what  he  woulil,  a  smile  would  come  into 
Mr.  Pickwick's  face ;  the  smile  extended  into  a 
laugh  ;  the  laugh  into  a  roar ;  and  the  roar 
became  general.  So,  to  keep  up  their  good- 
humour,  they  stopped  at  the  first  roadside 
tavern  they  came  to,  and  ordered  a  glass  of 
brandy-and-water  all  round,  with  a  magnum  of 
extra  strencth  for  Mr.  Samuel  Weller. 


CHAPTER  XX. 
SHOWING   HOW  noDSON  AM)   roGc;   wkrf,   mkn   of 

BUSINESS,  AND  THEIR  CLERKS  MEN  OF  PLEASURE  ; 
ANU  HOW  AN  AFFECTING  INTERVIEW  TOOK  PLACE 
HETWEEN  MR.  WELI.ER  AND  HIS  LONG-LOST  PA- 
KENT;  SHOWING  ALSO  WHAT  CHOICE  SPIRITS  AS- 
SEMBLED AT  THE  .MAGPIE  AND  STUMP,  AND  WHAT 
A   CAPITAL  CHAPTER  THE   NEXT  ONE  WILL   1!E. 


.    ^^W-"!-  N  the  ground-floor  front  of  a  dincv 
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v/yf^  iM';^    house,  at  the  very  furthest  end  of 
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Freeman's  Court,  Cornhill,  sat  the 
four  clerks  of  Messrs.  Dodson  and 
Fogg,  two  of  his  Majesty's  attorneys 
■  -    '.'  of  the  Courts  of  King's  Bench  and 

r;^    '     Common    Pleas    at   Westminster,    and 
*^  solicitors  of  the  High  Court  of  Chancery : 

the  aforesaid  clerks  catching  as  favourable 
glimpses  of  Heaven's  light  and  Heaven's  sun,  in 
the  course  of  their  daily  labours,  as  a  man  might 
hope  to  do,  were  he  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a 
reasonably  deep  well ;  and  without  the  oppor- 
tunity of  perceiving  the  stars  in  the  daytime, 
which  the  latter  secluded  situation  aflbrds. 

The  clerks'  oflice  of  Messrs.  Dodson  and  Fogg 
was  a  dark,  mouldy,  earthy-smelling  room,  wiUi 
a  high  wainscoted  partition  to  screen  the  clerks 
from  the  vulgar  gaze :  a  coujile  of  old  wooden 
chairs:  a  very  loud-ticking  clock:  an  almanac, 
an  umbrella-stand,  a  row  of  hat-pegs,  and  a  few- 
shelves,  on  which  were  deposited  several  ticketed 
bundles  of  dirty  papers,  some  old  deal  boxes 


with  paper  labels,  and  sundry  ilecayed  stone  ink 
bottles  of  various  shapes  and  sizes.  There  was 
a  glass  door  leading  into  the  passage  which 
formed  the  entrance  to  the  court,  and  on  the 
outer  side  of  this  glass  door,  Mr.  Pickwick, 
closely  followed  by  Sam  Weller,  presented  him- 
self on  the  Friday  morning  succeeding  the 
occurrence,  of  which  a  faidiful  narration  is  given 
in  the  last  chapter. 

"Come  in,  can't  you?"  cried  a  voice  from 
behind  the  partition,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Pickwick's 
gentle  tap  at  the  door.  And  Mr.  Pickwick  am' 
Sam  entered  accordingly. 

"Mr.  Dodson  or  Mr.  Fogg  at  home,  sir?'' 
inquired  Mr.  Pickwick,  gently  advancing,  hat  in 
hand,  towards  the  partition. 

"Mr.  Dodson  ain't  at  home,  and  Mr.  Fogg's 
particularly  engaged,"  replied  the  voice;  and'at 
the  same  time  the  head  to  which  the  voice 
belonged,  with  a  pen  behind  its  ear,  looked  over 
the  partition,  and  at  Mr,  Pickwick. 

It  was  a  ragged  head,  the  sandy  hair  of  which, 
scrupulously  parted  on  one  side,  and  flattened 
down  with  pomatum,  was  twisted  into  little 
semi-circular  tails  round  a  flat  face  ornamented 
with  a  pair  of  small  eyes,  and  garnished  wiUi  a 
very  dirty  shirt  collar,  antl  a  rusty  black  stock. 

"  Mr.  Dodson  ain't  at  home,  and  Mr.  Fogg's 
particularly  engaged,"  said  the  man  to  whom  the 
head  belonged. 

"When  will  Mr.  Dodson  be  back,  sir?" 
inquired  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Can't  say." 

"Will  it  be  long  before  Mr.  1  _-.  i-  dis- 
engaged, sir?" 

"  Don't  know." 

Here  the  man  proceeded  to  mend  his  pen 
with  great  deliberation,  while  another  clerk,  who 
was  mixing  a  Seidlitz  powder,  umler  cover  of 
the  lid  of  his  desk,  laughed  approvingly. 

"  I  think  rilwait,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick.  There 
was  no  reply ;  so  Mr.  Pickwick  .sat  down  un- 
biilden,  and  listened  to  the  loud  ticking  of  the 
clock  and  the  murmured  conversation  of  the 
clerks. 

"That  was  a  game,  wasn't  it?'  said  one  of 
the  gentlemen,  in  a  brown  coat  and  brass 
buttons,  inky  drabs,  and  bluchers,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  some  inaudible  relation  of  his  previous 
evening's  adventures. 

"  Devilish  good — devilish  good,"  said  the 
Seiillitz-powder  man. 

"  Tom  Cummins  was  in  the  chair,"  said  the 
man  with  the  brown  coat.  "  It  was  half-past 
four  when  I  got  to  Somers  Town,  and  then  I 
was  so  uncommon  lushy  that  I  couldn't  find 
the  place  where  the  latch-key  went  in,  and  was 
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obliged  to  knock  up  the  old  'ooman.  i  s.iy,  I 
wonder  what  old  Foyg  'ud  say  if  he  knew  it.  I 
bhoiild  get  the  sack,  1  s'pose— eh?" 

At  this  humorous  notion,  all  the  clerks 
laughed  in  concert. 

*' There  was  such  a  game  v.iih  Fogg,  here, 
this  mornin',"  said  the  man  in  the  brown  coat, 
"  while  Jack  was  up-stairs  sorting  the  papers, 
and  you  two  were  gone  to  the  Stamj)  ODice. 
l''ogg  was  down  here,  opening  the  letters,  when 
that  chap  as  we  issued  the  writ  against  at 
CambenvcU,  you  know,  came  in — what's  his 
name  again  ?" 

•'  Ramsey,"  said  the  clerk  who  had  spoken  to 
Mr.  I'ickwick. 

"  Ah,  Ramsey — a  precious  seedy-looking  cus- 
tomer. '  Well,  sir,'  s.iys  old  I'ogg,  looking  at 
him  very  fierce — you  know  his  way — '  well,  sir, 
have  you  come  to  settle?'  'Yes,  I  have,  sir,' 
said  Ramsey,  putting  his  hand  in  his  pocket, 
and  bringing  out  the  money  j  *  the  debt's  two 
])0und  ten  and  the  costs  three  ])ound  five,  and 
here  it  is,  sir ;'  and  he  sighed  like  bricks  as  he 
lugged  out  the  money,  done  up  in  a  bit  of 
blotting-paper.  Old  Fogg  looked  first  at  the 
money,  and  then  at  him,  and  then  he  coughed 
in  his  rum  way,  so  that  1  knew  something  was 
coming.  '  You  don't  know  there's  a  declaration 
filed,  which  increases  the  costs  materially,  I 
suppose?'  said  Fogg.  'You  dont  say  that,  sir,' 
said  Ramsey,  starting  back ;  *  the  time  was  only 
out  last  night,  sir.'  '  I  do  say  it,  though,'  said 
Fogg  ;  '  my  clerk's  just  gone  to  file  it.  Hasn't 
-Mr.  Jackson  gone  to  file  that  declaration  in 
r)iillman  and  Ramsey,  Mr.  Wicks?'  Oi"  course, 
1  said  yes,  and  then  Fogg  coughed  again,  and 
looked  at  Ramsey.  '  My  God,'  said  Ramsey  ; 
'  and  here  have  I  nearly  driven  myself  mad, 
scraping  this  money  together,  ami  all  to  no 
])urpose.'  '  None  at  all,'  said  Fogg  coolly;  'so 
vou  had  better  go  back  and  scrape  some  more 
ogether,  and  bring  it  here  in  time.'  *I  can't 
;;et  it,  by  God,'  said  Ramsey,  striking  the  desk 
■vith  his  fist.  '  Don't  bully  me,  sir,'  said  Fogg, 
getting  into  a  passion  on  purpose.  '  I  am  not 
bullying  you,  sir,'  said  Ramsey.  '  You  are,' 
said  Fogg;  'get  out,  sir;  get  out  of  this  oflke, 
sir,  and  come  back,  sir,  when  you  know  how  to 
behave  yourself.'  Well,  Ramsey  tried  to  speak, 
but  Fogg  wouldn't  let  him,  so  he  put  the  money 
in  his  pocket,  and  sneaked  out.  The  door  was 
scarcely  shut,  when  old  Fogg  turned  round  to 
me,  with  a  sweet  smile  on  his  face,  and  drew  the 
declaration  out  of  his  coat  pocket.  '  Here, 
Wicks,'  says  Fogg,  '  take  a  cab,  and  go  down  to 
the  Temple  as  quick  as  you  can,  and  file  that. 
The  costs  are  quite  safe,  for  he's  a  steady  man 


with  a  large  family,  at  a  salary  of  five-and- 
twenty  shillings  a  week,  and  if  he  gives  us  a 
warrant  of  attorney,  as  he  must  in  the  end,  I 
know  his  employers  will  sec  it  paid  ;  so  we  may 
as  well  get  all  we  can  out  of  him,  Mr.  Wicks; 
it's  a  Christian  act  to  do  it,  Mr.  Wicks,  for  with 
his  large  family  and  small  income,  he'll  be  all 
the  belter  for  a  good  lesson  against  getting  into 
debt — won't  he,  Mr.  Wicks,  won't  he?' — and  he 
smiled  so  good  naturedly  as  he  went  away,  that 
it  was  delightful  to  see  him.  He  is  a  capital 
man  of  business,"  said  Wicks,  in  a  tone  of  the 
deepest  admiration,  "capital,  isn't  he?" 

'I'he  other  three  cordially  subscribed  to  this 
opinion,  and  the  anecdote  afforded  the  most 
unlimited  satisfaction. 

"Nice  men  these  here,  sir,"  whispered  Mr. 
Weller  to  his  master ;  "  wery  nice  notion  of  fun 
they  has,  sir." 

Mr.  Pickwick  nodded  assent,  and  coughed  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  young  gentlemen 
behind  the  jiarlition,  who,  having  now  relaxed 
their  minds  by  a  little  conversation  among  them- 
selves, condescended  to  take  some  notice  of  the 
stranger. 

"  I  wonder  whether  Fogg's  disengaged  now?" 
said  Jackson. 

"  ril  see,"  said  \\'icks,  dismounting  leisurely 
from  his  stool.  "AN'hat  name  shall  I  tell  Mr. 
Fogg?" 

"  Pickwick,"  rei)lied  the  illustrious  subject  of 
these  memoirs. 

Mr.  Jackson  departed  up-stairs  on  his  errand, 
and  immediately  returned  with  a  message  that 
Mr.  Fogg  would  see  Mr.  Pickwick  in  five 
minutes  ;  and  having  delivered  it,  returned  again 
to  his  desk. 

"What  did  he  say  his  name  was?"  whispered 
Wicks. 

"  Pickwick,"  replied  Jackson  ;  "  it's  the  de- 
fendant in  Bardell  and  Pickwick." 

A  sudden  scraping  of  feet,  mingled  with  the 
sound  of  suppressed  laughter,  was  heard  from 
behind  the  partition. 

"Thev're  a  twiggin'  of  you,  sir,"  whispered 
Mr.  Weller. 

"Twigging  of  me,  Sam!"  replied  Mr.  Pick- 
wick ;  "  what  do  you  mean  by  twigging  me  ?" 

Mr.  Weller  replied  by  pointing  with  his  thumb 
over  his  shoulder,  and  Air.  Pickwick,  on  looking 
up,  became  sensible  of  the  pleasing  fact,  that 
all  the  four  clerks,  with  countenances  expressive 
of  the  utmost  amusement,  and  with  their  heads 
thrust  over  the  wooden  screen,  were  minutely 
inspecting  the  figure  and  general  appearance  of 
the  supposed  trifler  with  female  hearts,  and  dis- 
turber  of  female   happiness.     On   his   looking 
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up,  the  row  of  heads  suddenly  disappeared,  and 
the  sound  of  pens  travelling  at  a  furious  rate 
over  paper  immediately  succeeded. 

A  sudden  ring  at  the  bell  which  hung  in  the 
office  summoned  Mr.  Jackson  to  the  apartment 
of  Fogg,  from  whence  he  came  back  to  say  that 
he  (Fogg)  was  ready  to  see  Mr.  Pickwick  if  he 
would  step  upstairs. 

Up-stairs  Mr.  Pickwick  did  step  accordingly, 
leaving  Sam  Weller  below.  The  room-door  of 
the  one-pair  back  bore  inscribed  in  legible  cha- 
racters the  imposing  words,  "Mr.  Fogg;"  and, 
having  tapped  thereat,  and  been  desired  to 
come  in,  Jackson  ushered  Mr.  Pickwick  into 
the  presence. 

"Is  Mr.  Dodson  in?"  inquired  Mr.  Fogg*. 

"Just  come  in,  sir,"  replied  Jackson. 

"Ask  him  to  step  here." 

"  Yes,  sir."     E.xit  Jackson. 

"  Take  a  seat,  sir,"  said  Fogg  ;  "  there  is  the 
paper,  sir ;  my  partner  will  be  here  directly,  and 
we  can  converse  about  this  matter,  sir." 

Mr.  Pickwick  took  a  seat  and  the  paper,  but 
instead  of  reading  the  latter,  peeped  over  the 
top  of  it,  and  took  a  survey  of  the  man  of 
business,  who  was  an  elderly,  pimpl3--faced, 
vegetable-diet  sort  of  man,  in  a  black  coat,  dark 
mi.xture  trousers,  and  small  black  gaiters :  a 
kind  of  being  who  seemed  to  be  an  essential 
part  of  the  desk  at  which  he  was  writing,  and  to 
have  as  much  thought  or  sentiment. 

After  a  few  minutes'  silence,  Mr.  Dodson,  a 
plump,  portly,  stern-looking  man,  with  a  loud 
voice,  appeared  ;  and  the  conversation  com- 
menced. 

"  This  is  Mr.  Pickwick,"'  said  Fogg. 

"  .Ml !  You  are  the  defendant,  sir,  in  Bardell 
and  Pickwick  ?"  said  Dodson. 

"  I  am,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  Dodson,  "  and  what  do  you 
propose  ?" 

"  Ah  ! "  said  Fogg,  thrusting  his  hands  into 
his  trousers  pockets,  and  throwing  himself  back 
in  his  chair,  "  what  do  you  propose,  Mr.  Pick- 
wick?" 

"  Hush,  Fogg,"  said  Dodson,  "  let  me  hear 
what  Mr,  Pickwick  has  to  say." 

"  I  came,  gentlemen,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick, 
— gazing  plat  idly  on  the  two  partners, — "  I 
came  here,  gentlemen,  to  express  the  surprise 
with  which  I  received  your  letter  of  the  other 
day,  and  to  inquire  what  grounds  of  action  you 
can  have  against  me." 

"  Grounds  of "  Fogg  had  ejaculated  thus 

much,  when  he  was  stopped  by  Dodson. 

"  Mr.  Fogg,"  said  Dodson,  "  I  am  going  to 
speak." 


"  I  beg  )'0ur  pardon,  Mr.  Dodson,"  said  Fogg. 

"  For  the  grounds  of  action,  sir,"  continued 
Dodson,  with  moral  elevation  in  his  air,  "  you 
will  consult  your  own  conscience  and  your  own 
feelings,  ^\'e,  sir,  we  are  guiiled  entirely  by  the 
statement  of  our  client.  That  statement,  sir, 
may  be  true,  or  it  may  be  false ;  it  may  be 
credible,  or  it  may  be  incredible  ;  but,  if  it  be 
tnie,  and  if  it  be  credible,  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
say,  sir,  that  our  grounds  of  action,  sir,  are 
strong  and  not  to  be  shaken.  You  may  be  an 
unfortunate  man,  sir,  or  you  may  be  a  designing 
one  ;  but  if  I  were  called  upon,  as  a  juryman 
upon  my  oath,  sir,  to  express  an  opinion  of  your 
conduct,  sir,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  assert  that  I 
should  have  but  one  oi>inion  about  it."  Here 
Dodson  ilrew  himself  up  wiUi  an  air  of  oftended 
virtue,  and  looked  at  Fogg,  who  thrust  his 
hands  further  in  his  pockets,  and  nodding  his 
head  sagely,  said  in  a  tone  of  the  fullest  con- 
currence, "  Most  certainly." 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  with  con- 
siderable pain  depicted  in  his  countenance, 
"you  will  permit  me  to  assure  you,  that  I  am  a 
most  unfortunate  man,  so  far  as  this  case  is 
concerned." 

"  I  hope  you  are,  sir,"  replied  Dodson  ;  "  I 
trust  you  may  be,  sir.  If  you  are  really  inno- 
cent of  what  is  laid  to  your  charge,  you  are 
more  unfortunate  than  I  had  believed  any  man 
could  possibly  be.  What  dojw/  say,  Mr.  Fogg?" 

"  I  say  precisely  what  you  say,"  replied  Fogg, 
with  a  smile  of  incredulity. 

"  The  writ,  sir,  which  commences  the  action," 
continued  Dodson,  "  was  issued  regularly.  Mr. 
Fogg,  where  is  the  pnccipe  book  ?"' 

"  Here  it  is,"  said  Fogg,  handing  over  a 
square  book,  with  a  parchment  cover. 

"  Here  is  the  entry."  resumed  Dodson. 
"  'Middlesex,  Capias  Martha  Bardd/,u>i(fo7v,  v. 
SiUimc/  Piihouk.  Damages.  7^1,500.  Dod- 
son and  Fogg  for  the  plaintiff,  Aug.  28,  1830.' 
All  regular,  sir;  perfectly."  Dodson  coughed 
and  looked  at  Fogg,  who  said  "  Perfectly,"  also. 
And  then  they  both  looked  at  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  I  am  to  untlerstand,  then,"  said  .Mr.  Pick- 
wick, "  that  it  really  is  your  intention  to  proceed 
with  this  action  ?  ' 

"  Understand,  sir  ? — that  you  certainly  may," 
replied  Dodson,  with  something  as  near  a  smile 
as  his  imj^ortancc  would  allow. 

"  And  that  the  damages  are  actually  laid  at 
fifteen  hundred  pounds?"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  To  which  understanding  you  may  add  my 
a.ssurance,  that  if  we  could  have  prevailed  upon 
our  client,  they  would  have  been  laid  at  treble 
the  amount,  sir,"  replied  Dodson. 
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•'  I  believe  Mrs.  Bardell  specially  said,  how- 
ever,''observed  Fogg,  glancing  at  Dodson.  "  that 
ahe  would  not  compromise  for  a  birthing  less." 

"  Unquesiionably,"  replied  Dodson,  sternly. 
For  the  action  was  only  just  begun  ;  and  it 
wouldn't  have  done  to  let  Mr.  Pickwick  com- 
promise it  then,  even  if  he  had  been  so  ilisposed. 

"  As  you  ofter  no  terms,  sir,''  said  Dodson, 
displaying  a  slip  of  parciiment  in  his  right  hand, 
and  atVeclionately  jjressing  a  paper  copy  of  it 
on  Mr.  Pickwick  with  his  left.  '*  I  had  better 
serve  you  with  a  copy  of  this  writ,  sir.  Here  is 
the  original,  sir." 

'•  Very  well,  gentlemen,  very  well,"  said  Mr. 
Pickwick,  rising  in  j)erson  and  wrath  at  the  same 
time  J  "  you  shall  hear  from  my  solicitor,  gen- 
tlemen." 

"  We  shall  be  very  happy  to  do  so,"  said  Fogg, 
rubbing  his  hands. 

"  Very,"  said  Dodson,  opening  the  door. 

"  And  before  I  go,  gentlemen,"  said  the  ex- 
cited Mr.  Pickwick,  turning  round  on  the  land- 
ing, '•  permit  me  to  say,  that  of  all  the  disgrace- 
ful and  rascally  proceedings '" 

"  Stay,  sir,  stay,"  interposed  Dodson,  with 
great  politeness.     "  Mr.  Jackson  !  Mr.  Wicks  !  " 

"  Sir,"  said  the  two  clerks,  appearing  at  the 
bottom  of  the  stairs. 

"  I  merely  want  you  to  hear  what  this  gentle- 
man says,"  replied  Dodson.  "  Pray  go  on,  sir 
— disgraceful  and  rascally  proceedings,  I  think 
you  said  ?  " 

"  I  did,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  thoroughly  roused. 
'*  I  said,  sir,  that  of  all  the  disgraceful  and  rascally 
proceedings  that  ever  were  attempted,  this  is  the 
most  so.     I  repeat  it.  sir." 

"You  hear  that,  Mr.  Wicks?''  said  Dodson. 

"  You  won't  forget  these  expressions,  Mr. 
Jackson  ?  "  said  Fogg. 

"  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  call  us  swindlers, 
sir,"  said  Dodson.  "  Pray  do,  sir,  if  you  feel 
disposed — now  pray  do,  sir.' 

"  I  do,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick.  "  You  arc 
swindlers." 

'•  Very  good,"  said  Dodson.  '"  You  can  hear 
down  there,  I  hope,  Mr.  Wicks  ?  " 

''  Oh  yes,  sir,"  said  Wicks. 

"  You  had  better  come  up  a  step  or  two 
higher,  if  you  can't,"  added  Mr.  Fogg.  "Go 
on,  sir,  do  go  on.  You  had  better  call  us 
thieves,  sir ;  or  perhaps  you  would  like  to 
assault  one  of  us.  Pray  do  it,  sir,  if  you  would  ; 
we  will  not  make  the  smallest  resistance.  Pray 
do  it,  sir." 

As  Fogg  put  himself  ver)-  temptingly  within 
the  roach  of  Mr.  Pickwick's  clenched  list,  there 
is  little  doubt  tliat  that  ccntlcman  would  have 


complied  with  his  earnest  entreaty,  but  for  the 
interposition  of  Sam,  who,  hearing  the  dispute, 
emerged  from  the  ollice,  mounted  the  stairs,  and 
sei/eil  his  master  by  the  arm. 

"  You  just  come  avay, '  said  Mr.  Waller. 
'*  Battledore  and  shuttlecock's  a  wery  good 
game,  vhen  you  an't  the  shuttlecock  and  two 
lawyers  the  battledores,  in  wich  case  it  gets  too 
excitin'  to  be  jjleasant.  Come  avay,  sir.  If  you 
want  to  ease  your  mind  by  blowing  up  some- 
body, come  out  into  the  court  and  blow  up  me  ; 
but  it's  rayther  too  ex])ensive  work  to  be  carried 
on  here." 

And  without  the  slightest  ceremony,  Mr. 
Weller  hauled  his  master  down  the  stairs,  and 
down  the  court,  and  having  safely  deposited 
him  in  Cornhill,  fell  behind,  prepared  to  follow 
whithersoever  he  should  lead. 

Mr.  Pickwick  walkeil  on  abstractedly,  crossed 
opposite  the  Mansion  House,  and  bent  his  steps 
up  Cheapside.  Sam  began  to  wonder  where 
they  were  going,  when  his  master  turned  round, 
antl  said  : 

"  Sam,  I  will  go  immediately  to  Mr.  Perker's." 

"  That's  just  exactly  the  wery  place  vere  you 
ought  to  have  gone  last  night,  sir,"  re])lied  Mr. 
Weller. 

''  I  think  it  is,  Sam,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

**  I  know  it  is,"  said  Mr.  Weller. 

"  Well,  well,  Sam,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick,  "  we 
will  go  there  at  once  ;  but  first,  as  I  have  been 
rather  ruffled,  I  should  like  a  glass  of  brandy- 
and-water  warm,  Sam.  \\'here  can  I  have  it, 
Sam?" 

Mr.  Weller's  knowledge  of  London  was  ex- 
tensive and  peculiar.  He  replied,  without  the 
slightest  consideration  : 

"Second  court  on  the  right-hand  side — last 
house  but  vun  on  the  same  side  the  vay — take 
the  box  as  stands  in  the  first  fire-place,  'cos  there 
an't  no  leg  in  the  middle  o'  the  table,  wich  all 
the  others  has,  and  it's  wery  inconwenient." 

Mr.  Pickwick  observed  his  valet's  directions 
implicitly,  and  bidding  Sam  follow  him,  entered 
the  tavern  he  had  pointed  out,  where  the  hot 
brandy-and-water  was  sjjeedily  placed  before 
him  ;  while  Mr.  Weller,  seated  at  a  respectful 
distance,  though  at  the  same  table  with  his 
master,  was  accommodated  with  a  pint  of 
l)orter. 

The  room  was  one  of  a  very  homely  descrip- 
tion, and  was  apparently  under  the  especial 
patronage  of  stage  coachmen  :  for  several  gen- 
tlemen, who  had  all  the  appearance  of  belonging 
to  that  learned  profession,  were  drinking  and 
smoking  in  the  different  boxes.  Among  the 
number  was  one  stout,  red-faced,  elderly  man 
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in  particular,  seated  in  an  opposite  box,  who 
attracted  Mr.  Pickwick's  attention.  This  stout 
man  was  smoking  with  great  vehemence,  but 
between  every  half-dozen  puffs,  he  took  his 
pipe  from  his  mouth,  and  looked  first  at  Mr. 
Weller  and  then  at  Mr.  Pickwick.  Then,  he 
would  bury  in  a  quart  pot  as  much  of  his  coun- 
tenance as  tiie  dimensions  of  the  quart  pot 
admitted  of  its  receiving,  and  take  another  look 
at  Sam  and  Mr.  Pickwick.  Then  he  would  take 
another  half-dozen  puffs  with  an  air  of  profound 
meditation,  and  look  at  them  again.  At  last 
the  stout  man,  putting  up  his  legs  on  the  seat, 
and  leaning  his  back  against  tlie  wall,  began  to 
puff  at  his  pipe  without  leaving  off  at  all,  and 
to  stare  through  the  smoke  at  the  new-comers, 
as  if  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  see  the  most 
he  could  of  them. 

At  first  the  evolutions  of  the  stout  man  had 
escaped  Mr.  Weller's  observation,  but  by  degrees, 
as  he  saw  Mr.  Pickwick's  eyes  every  now  and 
then  turning  towards  him,  he  began  to  gaze  in 
the  same  direction,  at  the  same  time  shading  his 
eyes  with  his  hand,  as  if  he  partially  recognised 
the  object  before  him,  and  wished  to  make  quite 
sure  of  its  identity.  His  doubts  were  S])eedily 
dispelled,  however ;  for  the  stout  man  having 
blown  a  thick  cloud  from  his  pipe,  a  hoarse 
voice,  like  some  strange  efibrt  of  ventriloquism, 
emerged  from  beneath  the  capacious  shawls  which 
muffled  his  throat  and  chest,  and  slowly  uttered 
these  sounds — "  Wy,  Sammy  !" 

"Who's  that,  Sam?"  incjuired  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Why,  I  wouldn't  ha'  believed  it,  sir,"  replied 
Mr.  Weller,  with  'astonished  eyes.  "  It's  the 
old  'un." 

"  Old  one,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick.  "  What  old 
one  ?" 

"  My  father,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Weller.  "  How 
are  you,  my  ancient?"  With  which  beautiful 
ebullition  of  filial  affection,  Mr.  Weller  made 
room  on  the  seat  beside  him  for  the  stout  man, 
who  advanced,  pipe  in  mouth  and  i)ot  in  hand, 
to  greet  him. 

"  Wy,  Sammy,"  said  the  father,  "  I  han't  seen 
you  for  two  year  and  better." 

"  Nor  more  you  have,  old  codger,"  replied  the 
son.     "  How's  mother-in-law  ?" 

"  Wy,  I'll  tell  you  what,  Sammy,"  said  Mr. 
Weller,  senior,  with  much  solemnity  in  his  man- 
ner, "there  never  was  a  nicer  woman  as  a  widder 
than  that  'ere  second  wentur  o'  mine — a  sweet 
creetur  she  was,  Sammy  ;  all  I  can  say  on  her 
now  is,  that  as  she  was  such  an  uncommon 
pleasant  widder,  it's  a  great  pity  she  ever 
changed  her  con-dition.  She  don't  act  as  a 
vife,  Sammy.'' 


"  Don't  she,  though  ?"  inquired  Mr.  Weller, 
junior. 

The  elder  Mr.  Weller  shook  his  head,  as  he 
replied  with  a  sigh, "  I've  done  it  once  too  often, 
Sammy  \  I've  done  it  once  too  often.  Take 
example  by  your  father,  my  boy,  and  be  wery 
careful  o'  widders  all  your  life,  specially  if  they've 
kept  a  public-house,  Sammy."  Having  delivered 
this  parental  advice  with  great  pathos,  Mr. 
Weller  senior  re-filled  his  ])ii)e  from  a  tin  box  he 
carried  in  his  pocket;  and  ligliting  his  fresh  pipe 
from  the  ashes  of  the  old  one,  commenced 
smoking  at  a  great  rate. 

"  Beg  your  ])ardon,  sir,"  he  said,  renewing  the 
subject,  and  addressing  Mr.  Pickwick,  after  a 
considerable  pause,  "  nothin'  personal,  I  hope, 
sir;  I  hope  you  han't  got  a  widder,  sir." 

"  Not  I,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick,  laughing  ; 
and  while  Mr.  Pickwick  laughed,  Sam  Weller 
informed  his  parent,  in  a  whisper,  of  the  relation 
in  which  he  stood  towards  that  gentleman. 

"  Beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Weller. 
senior,  taking  off  his  hat,  "I  hope  you've  no 
fault  to  find  with  Sammy,  sir." 

"  None  whatever,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Wery  glad  to  hear  it,  sir,"  rejjlied  the  old 
man  ;  "  I  took  a  good  deal  o'  pains  with  his 
eddication,  sir;  let  him  run  in  the  streets  when 
he  was  wery  young,  and  shift  for  hisself.  It's 
the  only  way  to  make  a  boy  sharp,  sir." 

"  Rather  a  dangerous  process,  I  should  ima- 
gine," said  Mr.  Pickwick,  with  a  smile. 

"  And  not  a  wery  sure  one,  neither."  added 
Mr.  Weller ;  "  I  got  reg'larly  done  the  other 
day." 

'•  No  ! "  said  the  father. 

"  I  did,"  said  the  son ;  and  he  proceeded  to 
relate,  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  how  he  had 
fallen  a  ready  dupe  to  the  stratagems  of  Job 
Trotter. 

Mr.  Weller  senior  listened  to  the  tale  with  the 
most  profound  attention,  and,  at  its  termination, 
said — 

''  Wom't  one  o'  these  chaps  slim  and  tall, 
with  long  hair,  ami  the  gift  o'  the  gab  werv 
gallopin'?" 

Mr.  Pickwick  did  not  quite  understand  the 
last  item  of  dcscrijjtion,  but  comprehending  the 
first,  said  "  Ves,"  at  a  venture. 

"T'other's  a  black-haired  chap  in  mulberry 
liver)',  with  a  wery  large  head?" 

"  Yes,  yes,  he  is,*'  said  Mr.  Pickwick  and  Sam, 
with  great  earnestness. 

"  Then  I  know  where  they  are,  and  that's  all 
about  it,"  said  Mr.  Weller;  "  they're  at  Ipswich, 
safe  enough,  them  two.' 

'•  No!"  said  Mr.  P  ckwick. 
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"  I-'act, "  said  Mr.  Wcllcr,  "  and  1 11  tell  you 
how  I  know  it.  I  work  an  Ipswich  coach  now 
and  then  for  a  friend  o'  mine.  I  worked  down 
the  wery  day  arter  the  night  as  you  caught  the 
rhcumati/,  and  at  the  lUack  Hoy  at  ('iielmsfonl 
— the  wery  place  they'll  come  to— I  took  'em 
up,  right  through  to  Ipswich,  where  the  man- 
servant— him  in  tlie  mulberries — told  me  they 
was  a-goin'  to  put  up  for  a  long  time." 

"I'll  follow  him,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick;  "we 
may  as  well  see  Ipswich  as  any  other  place, 
I'll  follow  him." 

"  You're  quite  certain  it  was  them, governor?" 
inquired  Mr.  Weller,  junior. 

"  Quite,  Sammy,  quite,"  rei)licd  his  father, 
"  for  their  appearance  is  wery  sing'ler  ;  besides 
that  'ere,  I  wondered  to  see  the  gen'l'm'n  so  for- 
miliar  with  his  servant ;  and,  more  than  that,  as 
they  sat  in  front,  right  behind  the  box,  I  heerd 
'cm  laughing,  and  saying  how  they'd  done  old 
Fireworks." 

"Old  who.?"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Old  Fireworks,  sir,  by  which,  I've  no  doubt, 
they  meant  you,  sir." 

There  is  nothing  positively  vile  or  atrocious 
in  the  appellation  of  "old  P'ireworks,'  but  still 
it  is  by  no  means  a  resi)ectful  or  flattering  desig- 
nation. The  recollection  of  all  the  wrongs  he 
had  sustained  at  Jingle's  hands  had  croAvded  on 
Mr.  Pickwick's  mind,  the  moment  Mr.  Weller 
began  to  speak  :  it  wanted  but  a  feather  to  turn 
the  scale,  and  "  old  Fireworks  "  did  it. 

"  I'll  follow  him,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  with  an 
emphatic  blow  on  the  table. 

"  I  shall  work  down  to  Ipswich  the  day  arter 
to-morrow,  sir,"  .said  Mr.  Weller  the  elder, 
"  from  the  Pull  in  ^VhitechaI)el ;  and  if  you 
really  mean  to  go,  you'd  better  go  with 
me." 

"  So  we  had,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick ;  "  very 
true ;  I  can  write  to  Bur)-,  and  tell  them  to 
meet  me  at  Ipswich.  We  will  go  with  you. 
But  don't  hurry  away,  Mr.  Weller ;  won't  you 
take  anything?" 

"You're  wery  good,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  W., 
stopping  short — "  perhaps  a  small  glass  of 
brandy  to  drink  your  health,  and  success  to 
Sammy,  sir,  wouldn't  be  amiss." 

"  Certainly  not,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick.  "A 
glass  of  brandy  here  ! "  The  brandy  was  brought : 
and  Mr.  Weller,  after  pulling  his  hair  to  Mr. 
Pickwick,  and  nodding  to  Sam,  jerked  it  down 
his  capacious  throat  as  if  it  had  been  a  small 
thimbleful. 

"  Well  done,  father,"  said  Sam ;  "  take  care, 
old  fellow,  or  you'll  have  a  touch  of  your  old 
complaint,  the  gout." 


"  I've  found  a  sov'rin'  cure  for  that,  Sammy," 
replieil  Mr.  Weller,  setting  down  the  glxss. 

"  A  sovereign  cure  for  the  gout,"  said  Mr. 
Pickwick,  hastily  producing  his  note-book ; 
"what  is  it?" 

"  The  gout,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Weller,  "  the 
gout  is  a  complaint  as  arises  from  too  much 
ease  and  comfort.  If  ever  you're  atta(  ked  with 
the  gout,  sir,  jist  you  marry  a  widder  as  has  got 
a  good  loud  woice,  with  a  decent  notion  of 
usin'  it,  and  you'll  never  have  the  gout  agin. 
It's  a  axpital  prescription,  sir.  I  takes  it  reg'lar, 
and  I  can  warrant  it  to  drive  away  any  illness 
as  is  caused  by  too  much  jollity."  Having  im- 
parted this  valuable  secret,  Mr.  Weller  drained 
his  glass  once  more,  produced  a  laboured  wink, 
sighed  deeply,  and  slowly  retired. 

"  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  what  your  father 
says,  Sam?"  incjuired  Mr.  Pickwick,  with  a 
smile. 

"Think,  sir!"  replied  Mr.  Weller;  "why,  I 
think  he's  the  wictim  o'  connubiality,  as  Hlue 
Beard's  domestic  chaplain  said,  with  a  tear  of 
jMty,  ven  he  buried  him." 

There  was  no  replying  to  this  very  apposite 
conclusion,  and,  therefore,  Mr.  Pickwick,  after 
settling  the  reckoning,  resumed  his  walk  to 
Gray's  Inn.  By  the  time  he  reached  its  secluded 
groves,  however,  eight  o'clock  had  struck,  and 
the  unbroken  stream  of  gentlemen  in  muddy 
high-lows,  soiled  white  hats,  and  rusty  apparel, 
who  were  pouring  towajds  the  ilifferent  avenues 
of  egress,  warned  him  that  the  majority  of  the 
offices  had  closed  for  that  day. 

Alter  climbing  two  pairs  of  steep  and  dirty- 
stairs,  he  found  his  a;iticipations  w-ere  realised. 
Mr.  Perker's  "outer  door"  was  closed  ;  and  the 
dead  silence  which  followed  Mr.  Weller's  re- 
peated kicks  thereat,  announced  that  the  officials 
had  retired  from  business  for  the  night. 

"  This  is  pleasant,  Sam,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick  ; 
"  I  shouldn't  lose  an  hour  in  seeing  him  ;  I  shall 
not  be  able  to  get  qne  wink  of  sleep  to-night,  I 
know,  unless  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  reflecting 
that  I  have  confided  this  matter  to  a  professional 
man." 

"  Here's  an  old  'ooman  comin'  upstairs,  sir," 
replied  Mr.  Weller ;  "  p'raps  she  knows  where  w-e 
can  find  somebody.  Hallo,  old  lady,  vere's  Mr. 
Perker's  people?" 

"  Mr.  Perker's  people,"  said  a  thin,  miserable- 
looking  old  woman,  stopping  to  recover  breath 
after  the  ascent  of  the  staircase,  "Mr.  Perker's 
people's  gone,  and  I'm  a-goin'  to  do  the  office 
out." 

"Are  vou  Mr.  Perker's  servant?"  inquired 
Mr.  Picb'vick. 
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'-  I  am  Mr.   Perker's  laundress,"  replied  the 

old  woman.  ,    ,^      .  ,  ^ 

"  \h,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  half  aside  to  bam 
"  it's  a  curious  circumstance,  Sam,  that  they  call 
the  old  women  in   these  inns  laundresses.     1 
wonder  what  that's  for."  . 

"  "Cos  they  has  a  mortal  awersion  to  washmg 
anythin',  I  suppose,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Weller. 

''  I  shouldn't  wonder,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick, 
looking  at  the  old  woman,  whose  appearance  as 
well  as  the  condition  of  the  ofhce,  which  she 
had  by  this  time  opened,  indicated  a  rooted 
antipathy  to  the  application  of  soap  and  water ; 


"do  you  know  where  I  can  find  Mr.  Perker, 
my  good  woman?' 

"  No,  I  don't,"  replied  the  old  woman,  gruffly ; 
"  he's  out  o'  town  now." 

"That's  unfortunate,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick; 
"  where's  his  clerk — do  you  know  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  know  where  he  is,  but  he  wouldn't 
thank  me  for  telling  you,"  replied  the  laundress. 

"  I  have  very  particular  business  with  him," 
said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"Won't  it  do  in  the  morninj^?"  said  the 
woman. 

"  Not  so  well,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick. 


•■-\^i;^;vri/;:;;':/;j;;^icocri'r™7;:i^™?HfB".^ 


-Well,"  said  the  oUl  woman.  "  if  it  was  any- 
thing very  jjarticular,  I  was  to  say  where  he  was, 
so  I  suppose  there's  no  harm  in  telling.  If  you 
just  go  to  the  Magpie  and  Stump,  and  ask  at 
the  bar  for  Mr.  Lowtcn,  they'll  show  you  in  to 
him,  and  he's  Mr.  Perker's  clerk.' 

With  this  direction,  and  having  been  further- 
more informed  that  the  hostelry  in  question  was 
situated  in  a  court,  happy  in  the  double  ad- 
vantage of  being  in  the  vicinity  of  Clare  Market, 
and  closely  approximating  to  the  back  of  New 
Inn,    Mr.    Pickwick    and   Sam    descended   the 


rickety  staircase  in  safety,  and  issued  forth  in 
quest  of  the  Magpie  and  Stump. 

This  favoured  tavern,  sacred  to  the  cvenmg 
orgies  of  Mr.  Lowtcn  and  his  companions,  \\;as 
what  ordinary  people  would  designate  a  public- 
house.  That  the  landlord  was  a  man  of  a 
moncv-making  turn  was  sufhciently  testified  by 
the  fact  of  a  small  bulk-head  beneath  the  tap- 
room window,  in  size  and  sliape  not  unlike  a 
sedan  chair,  being  underlet  to  a  mender  of  shoes: 
and  that  he  was  a  being  of  a  philanthropic  mind, 
was  evident  from  the  protection  he  afforded  to 
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a  pieman,  who  vended  his  dehcacies  without 
fear  of  interruption  on  the  very  door-step.  In 
the  lower  windows,  which  were  decorated  with 
curtains  of  a  saffron  hue,  dangled  two  or  three 
printed  cards,  bearing  reference  to  Devonshire 
cider  and  Dantzic  spruce,  while  a  large  black, 
board,  announcing  in  white  letters  to  an 
enlightened  public,  that  there  were  500,000  j 
barrels  of  double  stout  in  the  cellars  of  the 
establishment,  left  the  mind  in  a  state  of  not 
unplcasing  doubt  and  uncertainty,  as  to  the 
l)recise  direction  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  in 
which  this  mighty  cavern  might  be  supposed  to 
extend.  When  we  add,  thai  the  weather-beaten 
sign-board  bore  the  half-obliterated  semblance 
of  a  magpie  intently  eyeing  a  crooked  streak  of 
brown  paint,  which  the  neighbours  had  been 
taught  from  infancy  to  consider  as  the  *'  stump," 
we  have  s<ud  all  that  need  be  said  of  the  exterior 
of  the  edifice. 

On  Mr.  Pickwick's  presenting  himself  at  the 
bar,  an  elderly  female  emerged  from  behinil  a 
screen  therein,  and  j^resented  herself  before  him. 

'•  Is  Mr.  Lowien  here,  ma'am?"  inquired  Mr. 
Pickwick. 

*•  Yes,  he  is,  sir,"'  replied  the  landlady. 
"  Here,  Charley,  show  the  gentleman  in  to  Mr. 
I.owten." 

'•The  gen'l'm'n  can't  go  in  just  now,"  said  a 
shambling  potboy,  with  a  red  head,  "  'cos  Mr. 
Lowten's  a  singin"  a  comic  song,  and  he'll  put 
him  out.     He'll  be  done  d'rectly,  sir." 

The  red-headed  potboy  had  scarcely  finished 
speaking,  when  a  most  unanimous  hammering 
of  tables,  and  jingling  of  glasses,  announced 
that  the  song  had  that  instant  terminated ;  and 
Mr.  Pickwick,  after  desiring  Sam  to  solace  him- 
self in  the  laj),  suffered  himself  to  be  conducted 
into  the  presence  of  Mr.  Lowten. 

At  the  announcement  of  "  gentleman  to  speak 
to  you,  sir,"  a  puffy-faced  young  man,  who  filled 
the  chair  at  the  end  of  the  table,  looked  with 
some  surprise  in  the  direction  from  whence  the 
voice  proceeded  :  and  the  surprise  seemed  to  be 
by  no  means  diminished,  when  his  eyes  rested 
on  an  individual  whom  he  had  never  seen 
before. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick, 
'•  and  I  am  very  sorry  to  disturb  the  other 
gentlemen,  too,  but  I  come  on  very  particular 
business  ;  and  if  you  will  suffer  me  to  detain 
you  at  this  end  of  the  room  for  five  minutes,  1 
shall  be  very  mucl\  obliged  to  you." 

The  puffy-faced  young  man  rose,  and  drawing 
a  chair  close  to  Mr.  Pickwick  in  an  obscure 
comer  of  the  room,  listened  attentively  to  his 
tale  of  woe. 


"  Ah,"  he  said,  when  Mr.  Pickwick  had  con- 
cludeil,  "  Dodson  and  Fogg — sharp  practice 
theirs — capital  men  of  business,  Dodson  and 
Fogg,  sir." 

Mr.  Pickwick  admitted  the  sharp  practice  of 
Dodson  and  Fogg,  and  Lowten  resumed. 

"  Perker  ain't  in  town,  and  he  won't  be  neither, 
before  the  end  of  next  week  ;  but  if  you  want 
the  action  defended,  and  will  leave  the  copy 
with  me,  I  can  do  all  that's  needful  till  he  comes 
back." 

"  That's  exactly  what  I  came  here  for,"  said 
Mr.  Pickwick,  handing  over  the  document.  "  If 
anything  particular  occurs,  you  can  write  to  me 
at  the  post-ofHce,  Ipswich." 

"  That's  all  right,"  replied  Mr.  Perker's  clerk  ; 
and  then  seeing  Mr.  Pickwick's  eye  wandering 
curiously  towards  the  table,  he  added,  "  Will 
you  join  us,  for  half  an  hour  or  so  ?  We  are 
capital  company  here  to-night.  There's  Samkin 
and  Green's  managing  clerk,  and  Smithers  and 
Price's  Chancery,  and  Pimkin  and  Thomas's 
out-o'-door — sings  a  capital  song,  he  does — and 
Jack  Baniber,  and  ever  so  many  more.  You're 
come  out  of  the  country,  I  suppose.  Would 
you  like  to  join  us?" 

Mr.  Pickwick  could  not  resist  so  tempting  an 
opportunity  of  studying  human  nature.  He 
suffered  himself  to  be  led  to  the  tabic,  where, 
after  having  been  introduced  to  the  company  in 
due  form,  he  was  accommod^Ttcd  with  a  seat 
near  the  chairman,  and  called  for  a  glass  of  his 
favourite  beverage. 

A  profound  silence,  quite  contrary  to  Mi. 
Pickwick's  expectation,  succeeded. 

"  You  don't  find  this  sort  of  thing  disagreeable, 
I  hope,  sir?"  said  his  light-hand  neighbour, 
a  gentleman  in  a  checked  shirt  and  Mosaic 
studs,  with  a  cigar  in  his  mouth. 

"■  Not  in  the  least,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick,  '"  I 
like  it  very  iiiucli,  although  1  am  no  smoker 
myself." 

'•I  should  be 'very  sorry  to  say  I  wasn't," 
interposed  another  gentleman  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  table.  "  It's  board  and  lodging  to 
me,  is  smoke." 

Mr.  Pickwick  glanced  at  the  speaker,  and 
thought  that  if  it  were  washing  too,  it  would  be 
all  the  better. 

Here  there  was  another  pause.  Mr.  Pick- 
wick was  a  stranger,  and  his  coming  had  evi- 
dently cast  a  damp  upon  the  party. 

"  Mr.  Grundy's  going  to  oblige  the  company 
with  a  song,''  said  the  chairman. 

*'  No,  he  ain't,"  said  Mr.  Grundy. 

'•Why  not  ?"  said  the  chairman. 
'  '•  Because  he  can't,"  said  Mr.  Grundy. 
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"You  had  better  say  he  won't,"  replied  the 
chairman. 

"  Well,  then,  he  won't,"  retorted  Mr.  Grundy. 
Mr.  Grundy's  positive  refusal  to  gratify  the  com- 
•jjany  occasioned  another  silence. 

"  Won't  anybody  enliven  us  ?"  said  the  chair- 
man despondingly. 

"Why  don't  you  enliven  us  yourself,  'Mr. 
C'hairman?"  said  a  young  man  with  a  whisker,  a 
squint,  and  an  open  shirt  collar  (dirty),  from  the 
bottom  of  the  table. 

"Hear!  hear!"  said  the  smoking  gentleman 
in  the  Mosaic  jewellery. 

"  Because  I  only  know  one  song,  and  I  have 
sung  it  already,  and  it's  a  fine  of  'glasses  round' 
to  sing  the  same  song  twice  in  a  night,"  replied 
the  chairman. 

This  was  an  unanswerable  reply,  and  silence 
prevailed  again. 

"  I  have  been  to-night,  gentlemen,"  said  Mr. 
Pickwick,  hoping  to  start  a  subject  which  all  the 
company  could  take  a  part  in  discussing,  '•  I 
have  been  to-night  in  a  place  which  you  all 
know  very  well,  doubtless,  but  which  I  have  not 
been  in  before,  for  some  years,  and  know  very 
little  of;  I  mean  Gray"s  Inn,  gentlemen.  Curi- 
ous little  nooks  in  a  great  place,  like  London, 
these  old  inns  are." 

"  By  Jove,"  said  the  chairman,  whispering 
across  the  table  to  Mr.  Pickwick,  "  you  have  hit 
upon  something  that  one  of  us,  at  least,  would 
talk  upon  for  ever.  You'll  draw  old  Jack  Bam- 
ber  out;  he  was  never  heard  to  talk  about 
anything  else  but  the  Inns,  and  he  has  lived 
alone  in  them  till  he's  half  crazy." 

The  individual  to  whom  Lowten  alluded,  was 
a  little  yellow,  high-shouldered  man,  whose  coun- 
tenance, from  his  habit  of  stooping  forward  when 
silent,  Mr.  Pickwick  had  not  observed  before. 
He  wontlered  though,  when  the  old  man  raised 
his  shrivelled  face,  and  bent  his  grey  eye  upon 
him,  with  a  keen  inquiring  look,  that  such  re- 
markable features  could  have  escaped  his  atten- 
tion for  a  moment.  There  was  a  fixed  grim 
smile  perpetually  on  his  countenance  ;  he  leant 
his  chin  on  a  long  skinny  hand,  with  nails  of 
extraordinary  length;  and  as  he  inclined  his 
head  to  one  side,  and  looked  keenly  out  from 
beneath  his  ragged  grey  eyebrows,  there  was  a 
strange,  wild  slyness  in  his  leer,  quite  repulsive 
to  behold. 

This  was  the  figure  that  now  started  forAvard, 
and  burst  into  an  animated  torrent  of  words.  As 
this  chai)tet  has  been  a  long  one,  however,  and  as 
the  old  man  was  a  remarkable  personage,  it  will 
be  more  rc«rpectfal  to  him,  and  more  convenient 
to  us,  to  let  him  speak  for  liimself  in  a  fresh  one. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

IN  WHICH  THE  OLD  MAN  LAUNCHES  FORTH  INTO  HIS 
FAVOURITE  THl'ME,  AND  RELATES  A  STORY  ABOUT 
A   QUEER   CLIENT. 

■C'^^'rC/y/r-Jf  HA  !''  said  the  old  man,  a  brief  de- 
scription of  whose  manner  and  ap- 
jjearance  concluded  the  last  chapter. 
"  Alia !  who  was  talking  about  the 
Inns?" 

"I  was,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick. 
I  was    observing   what   singular   old 
'^■'^        places  they  are." 

''  You.'"  said  the  old  man,  contemptuously. 
'■  What  do  jou  know  of  the  time  when  young 
men  shut  themselves  uj)  in  those  lonely  rooms 
and  read  and  read,  hour  after  hour,  and  night 
after  night,  till  their  reason  wandered  beneath 
their  midnight  studies ;  till  their  mental  powers 
were  exhausted  ;  till  morning's  light  brought  no 
freshness  or  health  to  them  ;  and  they  sank 
beneath  the  unnatural  devotion  of  their  youthful 
energies  to  their  dry  old  books  ?  Coming  down 
to  a  later  time,  and  a  very  different  day,  what 
do  you  know  of  the  gradual  sinking  beneath 
consumption,  or  the  quick  wasting  of  fever — the 
grand  results  of  '  life  '  and  dissipation  — which 
men  have  undergone  in  those  same  rooms  ? 
How  many  vain  pleaders  for  mercy  do  you 
think  have  turned  away  heart-sick  from  the 
lawyer's  office,  to  find  a  resting  place  in  the 
Thames,  or  a  refiige  in  the  gaol  ?  They  are  no 
ordinary  houses,  those.  There  is  not  a  panel  in 
the  oUl  wainscoting,  but  what,  if  it  were  endowed 
widi  the  powers  of  speech  and  memor}-,  could 
start  from  the  wall,  and  tell  its  tale  of  horror — 
the  romance  of  life,  sir,  the  romance  of  life  ! 
Commonplace  as  they  may  seem  now,  I  tell  you 
they  are  strange  old  jilaces,  and  I  would  rather 
hear  many  a  legend  with  a  terrific-sounding  name, 
than  the  true  history  of  one  whole  set  of  cham- 
bers." 

There  was  something  so  odd  in  the  old  man's 
sudden  energy,  and  the  subject  which  had  called 
it  fordi.  that  Mr.  Pickwick  was  prepared  with  no 
observation  in  reply ;  and  the  old  man  checking 
his  impetuosity,  and  resuming  the  leer,  which 
had  disappeared  during  his  previous  excitement, 
said  : 

"  Look  at  them  in  another  light  :  their  most 
commonplace  and  least  romantic.  What  fine 
places  of  slow  torture  they  are  !  Think  of  the 
needy  man  who  has  spent  his  all,  beggared  him- 
self and  pinched  his  friends,  to  enter  the  profes- 
sion, which  will  never  yield  him  a  morsel  of 
bread.    The  wailing — the  hope — the  disappoint- 
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ment — the  fear — tlie  misery — the  poverty — the 
blight  on  Iiis  hopes,  anil  end  to  his  career — 
the  suicide  perhaps,  or  the  shabby,  slipshod 
drunkard.  Am  I  not  right  about  them?"  and 
the  old  man  rubbed  his  liands,  and  kereil  as  if 
in  delight  at  having  found  another  point  of  view 
in  whicli  to  place  his  favourite  subject. 

Mr.  Pickwick  eyed  the  oKl  man  with  great 
curiosity,  and  the  remainder  of  the  company 
smiled,  ami  looked  on  in  silence. 

"Talk  of  your  Cicrman  universities,"  said  the 
little  old  man.  "  Pooh,  pooh  !  there's  romance 
enough  at  home,  without  going  half  a  mile  for  it ; 
only  people  never  think  of  it." 

"  I  never  thought  of  the  romance  of  this  par- 
ticular subject  before,  certainly,"  said  Mr.  Pick- 
wick, laughing. 

"  To  be  sure  you  didn't,"  said  the  little  old 
man,  "  of  course  not.  As  a  friend  of  mine  used 
to  say  to  me,  *  \\'hat  is  there  in  chambers,  in 
particular.^*  *  Queer  old  places,'  said  I.  '  Not 
at  all,'  said  he.  '  Lonely,'  said  I.  '  Not  a  bit  of 
it,'  said  he.  He  died  one  morning  of  apople.xy, 
as  he  was  going  to  open  his  outer  door.  Fell 
with  his  head  in  his  own  letter-box,  and  there  he 
lay  for  eighteen  months.  Everybody  thought 
he'd  gone  out  of  town." 

"Add  how  was  he  found  at  last?"  inquired 
Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  The  benchers  determined  to  have  his  door 
broken  open,  as  he  hadn't  paid  any  rent  for  two 
years.  So  they  did.  Forced  the  lock ;  and  a 
very  dusty  skeleton  in  a  blue  coat,  black  knee- 
shorts,  and  silks,  fell  forward  in  the  arms  of 
the  porter  who  opened  the  door.  Queer,  that. 
Rather,  perhaps?"  The  little  old  man  put  his 
head  more  on  one  side,  and  rubbed  his  hands 
with  unspeakable  glee. 

"  I  know  another  case,"'  said  the  little  old 
man,  when  his  chuckles  had  in  some  degree  sub- 
sided. "  It  occurred  in  Clifford's  Inn.  Tenant 
of  a  top  set — bad  character — shut  himself  up  in 
his  bedroom  closet,  and  took  a  dose  of  arsenic. 
The  steward  thought  he  had  run  away ;  opened 
the  door,  and  put  a  bill  up.  Another  man 
came,  took  the  chambers,  furnished  them,  and 
went  to  live  there.  Somehow  or  other  he 
couldn't  sleep — always  restless  and  uncom.'"ort- 
able.  '  Odd,'  says  he.  '  I'll  make  the  other 
room  my  bedchamber,  and  this  my  sitting- 
room.'  He  made  the  change,  and  slept  very 
well  at  night,  but  suddenly  found  that,  some- 
how, he  couldn't  read  in  the  evening :  he  got 
nervous  and  uncomfortable,  and  used  to  be 
always  snuffing  his  candles  and  staring  about 
him.  •'  I  can't  make  this  out,'  said  he,  when  he 
came  home  from  the  play  one  night,  and  was 


drinking  a  glass  of  cold  grog,  with  his  back  to 
the  wall,  in  order  that  he  mightn't  be  able  to 
Hincy  there  was  any  one  behind  him — '  I  can't 
make  it  out,' saitl  he;  and  just  then  his  eyes 
rested  on  a  little  closet  that  had  been  always* 
locked  up,  and  a  shuilder  ran  through  his  whole 
frame  frum  top  to  toe.  '  1  have  felt  this  strange 
feeling  before,'  said  he  ;  'I  cannot  help  thinking 
there's  something  wrong  about  that  closet.'  He 
made  a  strong  effort,  plucked  up  his  courage, 
shivered  the  lock  with  a  blow  or  two  of  the 
poker,  opened  the  door,  and  there,  sure  enough, 
standing  bolt  uj)right  in  tiie  corner,  was  the  last 
tenant,  with  a  little  bottle  clasped  firmly  in  his 
hand,  and  his  face— well  !"  As  the  little  old 
man  concluded,  he  looked  round  on  the  atten- 
tive faces  of  his  wondering  auditory  with  a 
smile  of  grim  delight. 

"  What  strange  things  these  are  you  tell  us 
of,  sir  ! "  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  minutely  scanning 
the  old  man's  countenance  by  the  aid  of  his 
glasses. 

"  Strange  I "'  said  the  little  old  man.  "  Non- 
sense; you  think  them  strange,  because  you 
know  nothing  about  it.  They  are  funny,  but 
not  uncommon." 

"Funny!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Pickwick,  involun- 
tarily. 

"  Yes,  funny,  are  they  not  ? "  replied  the 
little  old  man,  with  a  diabolical  leer ;  and  then^ 
without  pausing  for  an  answer,  he  continued — 

"  I  knew  another  man — let  me  see — it's  forty 
years  ago  now — who  took  an  old,  damp,  rotten 
set  of  chambers,  in  one  of  the  most  ancient  Inns, 
that  had  been  shut  up  and  empty  for  years  and 
years  before.  There  were  lots  of  old  women's 
stories  about  the  place,  and  it  certainly  was  very 
far  from  being  a  cheerful  one  ;  but  he  was  poor, 
and  the  rooms  were  cheap,  and  that  would  have 
been  quite  a  sufficient  reason  for  him,  if  they  had 
been  ten  times  worse  than  they  really  were.  He 
was  obliged  to  take  some  mouldering  fixtures 
that  were  on  the  place,  and,  among  the  rest, 
was  a  great  lumbering  wooden  press  for  papers, 
with  large  glass  doors,  and  a  green  curtain  in- 
side; a  pretty  useless  thing  for  him,  for  he  ha<.l 
no  papers  to  put  in  it ;  and  as  to  his  clothes,  he 
carried  them  about  with  him,  and  that  wasn't 
very  hard  work,  either.  Well,  he  had  moved  in 
all  his  furniture — it  wasn't  quite  a  truck-full — 
and  had  sprinkled  it  about  the  room,  so  as  to 
make  the  four  chairs  look  as  much  like  a  dozen 
as  possible,  and  was  sitting  down  before  the  fire 
at  night,  drinking  the  first  glass  of  two  gallons 
of  whiskey  he  had  ordered  on  credit,  wondering 
whether  it  would  ever  be  paid  for,  and  if  so, 
in  how  many  years'   time,  when  his  eyes  en- 
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countered  the  glass  doors  of  the  wooden  press. 
*Ah  !'  says  he.  'If  I  hadn't  been  obHged  to 
take  that  ugly  article  at  the  old  broker's  valua- 
tion, 1  might  have  got  something  comfortable 
for  the  money.  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,  old 
fellow,'  he  said,  speaking  aloud  to  the  press, 
having  nothing  else  to  speak  to.  '  If  it  wouldn't 
cost  more  to  break  up  your  old  carcase  than  it 
would  ever  be  worth  afterwards,  I'd  have  a  fire 
out  of  you  in  less  than  no  time.  He  had  hardly 
spoken  the  words,  when  a  sound  resembling  a 
faint  groan  appeared  to  issue  from  the  interior 
of  the  case.  It  startled  him  at  first,  but  think- 
ing, on  a  moment's  reflection,  that  it  must  be 
some  young  fellow  in  the  next  chambers,  who 
had  been  dining  out,  he  put  his  feet  on  the 
fender,  and  raised  the  poker  to  stir  the  fire.  At 
that  moment,  the  sound  was  repeated  :  and  one 
of  the  glass  doors  slowly  opening,  disclosed  a  pale 
and  emaciated  figure  in  soiled  and  worn  apparel, 
standing  erect  in  the  press.  The  figure  was  tall 
and  thin,  and  the  countenance  expressive  of  care 
and  anxiety  ;  but  there  was  something  in  the  hue 
of  the  skin,  and  gaunt  and  unearthly  appearance 
of  the  whole  form,  which  no  being  of  this  world 
was  ever  seen  to  wear.  *  Who  are  you  ?'  said 
the  new  tenant,  turning  very  pale  :  poising  the 
poker  in  his  hand,  however,  and  taking  a  very 
decent  aim  at  the  countenance  of  the  figure. 
'  Who  are  you  ? '  '  Don't  throw  that  poker  at 
me,'  teplied  the  form.  '  If  you  hurled  it  with 
evd'r  so  sure  an  aim,  it  would  pass  through  me, 
without  resistance,  and  expend  its  force  on  the 
wood  behind.  I  am  a  spirit.'  '  And,  pray, 
what  do  you  want  here  ? '  faltered  the  tenant. 
'  In  this  room,'  replied  the  apparition,  '  my 
worldly  ruin  was  worked,  and  I  and  my  children 
beggared.  In  this  press,  the  papers  in  a  long, 
long  suit,  which  accumulated  for  years,  were  de- 
I)Osited.  In  this  room,  when  I  had  died  of 
grief  and  long-deferred  hope,  two  wily  harpies 
divided  the  wealth  for  which  I  had  contested 
during  a  wretched  existence,  and  of  which,  at 
last,  not  one  farthing  was  left  for  my  unhappy 
descendants.  I  terrified  them  from  the  spot, 
and  since  that  day  have  prowled  by  night — the  , 
only  period  at  which  I  can  revisit  the  earth — 
about  the  scenes  of  my  long-protracted  misery. 
This  apartment  is  mine  :  leave  it  to  me.'  '  If 
you  insist  upon  making  your  appearance  here,' 
said  the  tenant,  who  had  had  time  to  collect  his 
presence  of  mind  during  this  prosy  statement  of 
the  ghost's — '  I  shall  give  up  possession  with 
the  greatest  pleasure  ;  but  I  should  like  to  ask 
you  one  question,  if  you  will  allow  me.'  'Say 
on,'  said  the  apparition,  sternly.  '  Well,'  said 
the  tenant,  *  I  don't  apply  the  observation  per- 


sonally to  you,  bsH^ause  it  is  equally  applicable 
to  most  of  the  ghosts  I  ever  heard  of;  but  it 
does  appear  to  me  somewhat  inconsistent,  that 
when  you  have  an  opportunity  of  visiting  the 
fiiirest  spots  of  earth — for  I  suppose  space  is 
nothing  to  you — you  should  always  return  ex- 
actly to  the  very  places  where  you  have  b^en  most 
miserable.'  '  Egad,  that's  very  true ;  I  never 
thouglit  of  that  before,'  said  the  ghost,  *  You 
see,  sir,'  pursued  the  tenant,  '  this  is  a  very  un- 
comfortable room.  From  the  appearance  of  that 
press,  I  should  be  disposed  to  say  that  it  is  not 
wholly  free  from  bugs  ;  and  I  really  think  you 
might  find  much  more  comfortable  quarters  :  to 
say  nothing  of  the  climate  of  London,  which  is 
extremely  disagreeable.'  *  You  are  very  right, 
sir,'  said  the  ghost,  politely,  '  it  never  struck  me 
till  now;  I'll  try  change  of  air  directly;'  and, 
in  foct,  he  began  to  vanish  as  he  spoke:  his 
legs,  indeed,  had  quite  disappeared.  '  And  if, 
sir,'  said  the  tenant,  calling  after  him,  '  if  you 
7i<ould  have  the  goodness  to  suggest  to  the  other 
ladies  and  gentlemen  who  are  now  engaged  in 
haunting  old  empty  houses,  that  they  might  be 
much  more  comfortable  elsewhere,  you  will  con- 
fer a  very  great  benefit  on  society.'  '  I  will,* 
rephed  the  ghost ;  '  we  must  be  dull  fellows — 
very  dull  fellows,  indeed  ;  1  can't  imagine  how 
we  can  have  been  so  stupid.'  With  these  words, 
the  spirit  disappeared ;  and  what  is  rather  re- 
markable," added  the  old  man,  with  a  shrewd 
look  round  the  table,  "  he  never  came  back 
again." 

"  That  ain't  bad,  if  it's  true,"  said  the  man  in 
the  Mosaic  studs,  lighting  a  fresh  cigar. 

" If !'  exclaimed  the  old  man,  with  a  look  of 
excessive  contempt.  "  I  suppose,"  he  added, 
turning  to  Lowten,  "he'll  say  next,  that  my 
story  about  the  (}ueer  client  we  had,  when  I  was 
in  an  attorney's  ofhce,  is  not  true,  either — I 
shouldn't  wonder." 

"  I  shan't  venture  to  say  anything  at  all  about 
it,  seeing  that  I  never  heard  the  story,"  observed 
the  owner  of  the  Mosaic  decorations. 

"  I  wish  you  wouUl  re]:)eat  it,  sir."  said  Mr. 
Pickwick. 

"  Ah,  do,"  said  Lowten ;  "  nobody  has 
heard  it  but  me,  and  I  have  nearly  forgotten 
it." 

The  old  man  looked  round  the  table,  and 
leered  more  horribly  than  ever,  as  if  in  triumph, 
at  the  attention  which  was  depicted  in  every 
face.  Then  rubbing  his  chin  with  his  hand,  and 
looking  up  to  the  ceiling  as  if  to  recall  the  cir- 
cumstances to  his  memon.',  he  began  as  fol- 
lows : 
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rili;    OLD    MAN'S   TALE    AliOUT   THE 
QUEER  CLIENT. 

"  It  matters  little,"  said  the  oUl  man,  ''where, 
or  how,  I  picked  up  this  brief  history.  If  I 
were  to  relate  it  in  the  ortler  in  which  it  reached 
nie,  I  shouUi  commence  in  the  middle,  anil 
when  I  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  go  back 
for  a  beginning.  It  is  enough  for  me  to  say- 
that  some  of  its  circumstances  passed  before  my 
own  eyes.  For  the  remainder,  I  know  them  to 
have  happened,  and  there  are  some  persons  yet 
living  who  will  remember  them  but  too  well. 

"In  the  Borough  High  Street,  near  St. 
George's  Church,  and  on  the  same  side  of  the 
way,  stands,  as  most  people  know,  the  smallest 
of  our  debtors'  prisons — the  Marshalsea.  Al- 
though in  later  times  it  has  been  a  very  different 
place  from  the  sink  of  filth  and  dirt  it  once  was, 
even  its  improved  condition  holds  out  but  little 
temptation  to  the  extravagant  or  consolation  to 
the  improvident.  The  condemned  felon  has  as 
good  a  yard  for  air  and  exercise  in  Newgate,  as 
the  insolvent  debtor  in  the  Mar>halsea  Prison.* 

*'  It  may  bv.'  my  fancy,  or  it  may  be  that  I 
cannot  se[)arale  the  place  from  the  old  recollec- 
tions associated  with  it,  but  this  part  of  I^ndon 
I  cannot  bear.  The  street  is  broad,  the  shops 
are  spacious,  the  noise  of  passing  vehicles,  the 
footsteps  of  a  perpetual  stream  of  people — all 
the  busy  sounds  of  traffic,  resound  in  it  from 
morn  to  midnight,  but  the  streets  around  are 
mean  and  close ;  poverty  and  debauchery  lie 
festering  in  the  crowded  alleys  ;  want  and  mis- 
fortune are  pent  up  in  the  narrow  prison  ;  an 
air  of  gloom  and  dreariness  seems,  in  my  eyes 
at  least,  to  hang  about  the  scene,  and  to  impart 
to  it  a  squalid  and  sickly  hue. 

"  Many  eyes,  that  have  long  since  been  clo.sed 
in  the  grave,  have  looked  round  upon  that  scene 
lightly  enough,  when  entering  the  gate  of  the 
old  Marshalsea  Prison  for  the  first  time :  for 
despair  seldom  comes  with  the  first  severe  shock 
of  misfortune.  A  man  has  confidence  in  untried 
friends,  he  remembers  the  many  offers  of  ser- 
vice so  freely  made  by  his  boon  companions 
when  he  wanted  them  not ;  he  has  hope — the 
hope  of  hapi^y  inexperience — and  however  he 
may  bend  beneath  the  first  shock,  it  springs  up 
in  his  bosom,  and  flourishes  there  for  a  brief 
space,  until  it  droops  beneath  the  blight  of 
disappointment  and  neglect.  How  soon  have 
those  same  eyes,  deeply  sunken  in  the  head, 
glared  from  faces  wasted  with  famine,  and  sallow 
from  confinement,  in  days  when  it  was  no  figure 

•  Better.  But  this  is  past,  in  a  better  age,  and  the 
prison  exi.-l5  no  longer. 


of  speech  to  say  that  debtors  rotted  in  prison, 
with  no  hope  of  release,  and  no  prospect  ot 
liberty  !  The  atrocity  in  its  lull  extent  no  longer 
exists,  but  there  is  enough  of  it  left  to  give  rise 
to  occurrences  that  make  the  heart  bleed. 

"  Twenty  years  ago,  that  pavement  was  worn 
with  the  footsteps  of  a  mother  and  child,  who, 
day  by  day,  so  surely  as  the  morning  came, 
presented  themselves  at  the  prison-gate  ;  often 
after  a  night  of  restless  misery  and  anxious 
thoughts,  were  they  there,  a  full  hour  too  soon, 
and  then  the  young  mother  turning  meekly 
away,  would  lead  the  child  to  the  old  bridge, 
and  raising  him  in  her  arms  to  show  him  the 
glistening  water,  tinted  with  the  light  of  the 
morning's  sun,  and  stirring  with  all  the  bustling 
preparations  for  business  and  pleasure  that  the 
river  presented  at  that  early  hour,  endeavour  to 
interest  his  thoughts  in  the  objects  before  him. 
But  she  Avoukl  quickly  set  him  down,  and  hiding 
her  face  in  her  shawl,  give  vent  to  the  tears  that 
blinded  her ;  for  no  expression  of  interest  or 
amusement  lighted  iij)  his  thin  and  sickly  face. 
His  recollections  were  few  enough,  but  they 
were  all  of  one  kind — all  connected  with  the 
poverty  and  misery  of  his  parents.  Hour  after 
hour  had  he  sat  on  his  mother's  knee,  and  with 
childish  sympathy  watched  the  tears  that  stole 
down  her  face,  and  then  crept  (luietly  away  into 
some  dark  corner,  and  sobbed  himself  to  sleep. 
The  hard  realities  of  the  world,  with  many  of  its 
worst  privations — hunger  and  thirst,  and  cold  and 
want — had  all  come  home  to  him,  from  the  first 
dawnings  of  reason  ;  and  though  the  form  of 
childhood  was  there,  its  light  heart,  its  merry 
laugh,  and  sparkling  eyes,  were  wanting. 

"  The  father  and  mother  looked  on  upon  this, 
and  upon  each  other,  with  thoughts  of  agony 
they  dared  not  breathe  in  words.  The  healthy, 
strong-made  man,  who  could  have  borne  almost 
any  fatigue  of  active  exertion,  was  wasting 
beneath  the  close  confinement  and  unhealih)- 
atmosphere  of  a-  crowded  prison.  The  slight 
and  delicate  woman  was  sinking  beneath  the 
combined  effects  of  bodily  and  mental  illness. 
The  child's  young  heart  was  breaking. 

"  Winter  came,  and  with  it  weeks  of  cold  and 
heavy  rain.  The  poor  girl  had  removed  to  a 
wretched  apartment  clo.se  to  the  spot  of  her 
husband's  imprisonment ;  and  though  the  change 
had  been  rendered  necessary  by  their  increasing 
poverty,  she  was  happier  now,  for  she  was  nearer 
him.  For  two  months  she  and  her  little  com- 
panion watched  the  opening  of  the  gate  as  usual. 
One  day  she  failed  to  come,  for  the  first  time. 
Another  morning  arrived,  and  she  came  alone. 
The  child  was  dead. 
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"  They  little  knoAv,  who  coldly  talk  of  the 
poor  man's  bereavements  as  a  happy  release 
from  pain  to  the  departed,  and  a  merciful  relief 
from  expense  to  the  survivor — they  little  know, 
I  say,  what  the  agony  of  those  bereavements  is. 
A  silent  look  of  affection  and  regard  when  all 
other  eyes  are  turned  coldly  away — the  con- 
sciousness that  we  possess  the  sympathy  and 
affection  of  one  being  when  all  others  have 
deserted  us — is  a  hold,  a  stay,  a  comfort  in  the 
.Ieei)est  nfflictioi^,  which  no  wealth  could  pur- 
chase, or  power  bestow.  The  child  had  sat  at 
his  parents'  feet  for  hours  together,  with  his  little 
hands  patiently  folded  in  each  other,  and  his 
thin  wan  face  raised  towards  them.  They  had 
seen  him  pine  away,  from  day  to  day  ;  and 
though  his  brief  existence  had  been  a  joyless  one, 
and  he  was  now  removed  to  that  peace  and  rest 
which,  child  as  he  was,  he  had  never  known  in 
this  world,  they  were  his  parents,  and  his  loss 
sunk  deep  into  their  souls. 

"  It  was  plain  to  those  who  looked  upon  the 
mother's  altered  face  that  death  must  soon  close 
the  scene  of  her  adversity  and  trial.  Her  hus- 
band's fellow-jjrisoners  shrunk  from  obtruding 
on  his  grief  and  misery,  and  left  to  himself  alone, 
the  small  room  he  had  previously  occupied  in 
( ommon  with  two  comj)anions.  She  shared  it 
with  him  :  and  lingering  on  without  pain,  but 
without  hope,  her  life  ebbed  slowly  away. 

"  She  had  fainted  one  evening  in  her  hus- 
band's arms,  and  he  had  borne  her  to  the  open 
window,  to  revive  her  with  tlie  air,  when  the 
light  of  the  moon,  falling  full  upon  her  lace, 
sliowed  him  a  change  upon  her  features,  which 
made  him  stagger  beneath  her  weight,  like  a 
helpless  infant. 

"  '  Set  me  down,  George,'  she  said  faintly.  He 
did  so,  and  seating  himself  beside  her,  covered 
his  face  with  his  hands,  ami  burst  into  tears. 

"  '  It  is  very  hard  to  leave  you,  George,'  she 
said,  '  but  it  is  God's  will,  and  you  must  bear  it 
for  my  sake.  Oh  !  hov.-  I  thank  liim  for  having 
taken  our  boy  !  He  is  happy,  and  in  Heaven 
now.  What  would  he  have  done  here  without 
his  mother?' 

"'You  shall  not  die,  Mary,  you  shall  not 
die,'  said  the  husband,  starting  up.  He  paced 
hurriedly  to  and  fro,  striking  his  head  with  his 
clenched  fist;  then  reseating  himself  beside  her, 
and  supporting  her  in  his  arms,  added  more 
calmly,  '  Rouse  yourself,  my  dear  girl — pray, 
pray  do.     You  will  revive  yet.' 

"  '  Never  again,  George ;  never  again.'  said 
the  dying  woman.  '  Let  them  lay  me  by  my 
poor  boy  now,  but  promise  me,  that  if  ever  you 
leave  this  dreadful  place,  and  should  grow  rich, 


you  will  have  us  removed  to  some  quiet  country 
churchyard,  a  long,  long  way  off — very  far  from 
here,  where  we  can  rest  in  peace.  Dear  George, 
promise  me  you  will.' 

"'I  do,  I  do,'  said  the.  man,  throwing  himself 
passionatel)^  on  his  knees  before  her.  '  Speak 
to  me,  Mary,  another  word ;  one  look — but 
one  !' 

**  He  ceased  to  speak :  for  the  arm  that 
clasped  his  neck,  grew  stiff  and  heavy.  A  deep 
sigh  escaped  from  the  wasted  form  before  him  ; 
the  lips  moved,  and  a  smile  played  upon  the 
face,  but  the  lips  were  pallid,  and  the  smile 
faded  into  a  rigid  and  ghastly  stare.  He  was 
alone  in  the  world. 

"  That  night,  in  the  silence  and  desolation  of 
his  miserable  room,  the  wretched  man  knelt 
down  by  the  dead  body  of  his  wife,  and  called 
on  God  to  witness  a  terrible  oath,  that  from  that 
hour,  he  devoted  himself  to  revenge  her  death 
and  that  of  his  child  ;  that  thenceforth  to  the 
last  moment  of  his  life,  his  whole  energies  should 
be  directed  to  this  one  object ;  that  his  revenge 
should  be  protracted  and  terrible ;  that  his 
hatred  should  be  undying  and  unextinguish- 
able ;  and  should  hunt  its  object  through  the 
world. 

"  The  deepest  despair,  and  passion  scarcely 
human,  had  made  such  fierce  ravages  on  his  face 
and  form,  in  that  one  night,  that  his  companions 
in  misfortune  shrunk  affrighted  from  him  as  he 
])assed  by.  His  eyes  were  l)loodshot  and  heavy, 
his  face  a  deadly  white,  and  his  body  bent  as  if 
with  age.  He  had  bitten  his  under  lip  nearly 
through  in  the  violence  of  his  mental  suffering, 
and  the  blood  which  had  flowed  from  the  wound 
had  trickled  down  his  chin,  and  stained  his 
shirt  and  neckerchief  No  tear  or  sound  of 
complaint  escaped  him  ;  but  the  unsettletl  look, 
and  disordered  haste  with  which  he  paced  up 
and  down  the  yard,  denoted  the  fever  which  was 
burning  within. 

''  It  was  ncces.sary  that  his  wife's  body  should 
be  removed  from  the  prison  without  delay.  He 
received  the  communication  with  perfect  calm- 
ness, and  acquiesced  in  its  propriety.  Nearly 
all  the  inmates  of  the  prison  had  assembled  to 
witness  its  removal ;  they  fell  back  on  either 
side  when  the  widower  appeared  ;  he  walked 
hurriedly  fonv.ard,  and  stationed  himself,  alone, 
in  a  little  railed  area  close  to  the  lodge-gate, 
from  whence  tlTe  crowd,  with  an  instinctive  feel- 
ing of  delicacy,  had  retired.  The  nide  coffin 
was  borne  slowly  fonvard  on  men's  shoulders. 
A  {\q\(\  silence  perwaded  the  throng,  broken  only 
by  the  audible  lamentations  of  the  women,  and 
the  shuffling  steps  of  the  bearers  on  the  stone 
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pavement.  They  reached  the  spot  where  the 
bereavevl  husband  stood:  and  stoppcil.  He 
laid  his  hand  upon  tlie  cofhn,  and  mechanically 
adjusting  the  pall  with  which  il  was  covered, 
motioned  them  onwaril.  The  turnkeys  in  the 
prison  lobby  took  otT  their  hats  as  it  passeil 
through,  and  in  another  moment  *the  heavy 
gate  closed  behind  it.  He  looked  vacantly  upon 
the  crowd,  and  fell  heavily  to  the  grounil, 

"  Although  for  many  weeks  after  this,  he  was 
watched  night  and  day,  in  the  wildest  ravings  of 
fever,  neidier  the  consciousness  of  his  loss,  nor 
the  recollection  of  the  vow  he  had  made,  ever 
left  him  for  a  moment.  Scenes  changed  before 
his  eyes,  i>lace  succeeded  place,  and  event  fol- 
lowed event,  in  all  the  hurry  of  delirium  ;  but 
they  were  all  connected  in  some  way  with  the 
great  object  of  his  mind.  He  was  sailing  over 
a  boundless  expanse  of  sea,  with  a  blood-red  sky 
above,  and  the  angry  waters,  lashed  into  fury 
beneath,  boiling  and  eddying  up  on  every  side. 
There  was  another  vessel  before  them,  toiling 
and  labouring  in  the  howling  storm  :  her  canvas 
fluttering  in  ribbons  from  the  mast,  and  her  deck 
thronged  with  figures  who  were  lashed  to  the 
sides,  o\"er  which  huge  waves  every  instant 
burst,  sweejjing  away  some  devotcil  creatures 
into  the  foaming  sea.  Onward  they  bore,  amidst 
tlie  roaring  mass  of  water,  with  a  speed  and 
force  whicli  nothing  could  resist ;  anil  striking 
the  stern  of  the  foremost  vessel,  crushed  her 
beneath  their  keel.  From  the  huge  whirlpool 
which  the  sinking  wreck  occasioned,  arose  a 
shriek  so  loud  and  shrill — the  death-cr}'  of  a 
hundred  drowning  creatures,  l)lended  into  one 
fierce  yell — that  it  rung  far  above  the  war-cry  of 
the  elements,  and  echoed  and  re-echoed  till  it 
seemed  to  pierce  air,  sky,  and  ocean.  Ikit  what 
was  that — that  okl  grey-head  that  rose  above 
the  water's  surface,  and  with  looks  of  agony,  and 
screams  for  aid,  buffeted  with  the  waves?  One 
look,  and  he  had  sprung  from  the  vessel's  side, 
and  with  vigorous  strokes  was  swimming  towards 
it.  He  reached  it :  he  was  close  upon  it.  They 
were  his  features.  The  old  man  saw  him  com- 
ing, and  vainly  strove  to  elude  his  grasp.  Lut 
he  clasped  him  tight,  and  dragged  him  licneath 
the  water.  Down,  down  with  him,  fifty  fathoms 
down  ;  his  struggles  grew  fainter  and  fainter, 
until  they  wholly  ceased.  He  was  dead  ;  he 
had  killetl  him,  and  had  kept  his  oath. 

"  He  was  traversing  the  scorching  sands  of  a 
mighty  desert,  barefoot  and  alone.  The  sand 
choked  and  blinded  him  ;  its  fine  thin  grains 
entered  the  very  pores  of  his  skin,  and  irritated 
him  almost  to  madness.  Gigantic  masses  of  the 
same  material,  carried  forward  by  the  wind,  and 


shone  through  by  the  burning  sun,  stalked  in  tlie 
distance  like  pillars  of  living  fire.  The  bones  of 
men,  who  hail  jjcrished  in  the  dreary  waste,  lay 
scattered  at  his  feet ;  a  fearful  light  fell  on 
everything  around ;  so  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  nothing  but  objects  of  dread  and  horror 
presented  themselves.  Vainly  striving  to  utter 
a  cry  of  terror,  with  his  tongue  cleaving  to  his 
mouth,  ht;  rushed  niaiUy  forward.  Armed  with 
supernatural  strength,  he  waded  through  the 
sand,  until  exhausted  with  fatigue  and  thirst,  he 
fell  senseless  on  the  earth.  What  fragrant  cool- 
ness revived  him  \  what  gushing  sound  was  that  ? 
Water!  It  was  indeed  a  well;  and  the  clear 
fresh  stream  was  running  at  his  feet.  He  drank 
deeply  of  it,  and  throwing  his  aching  limbs  upon 
the  bank,  sunk  into  a  delicious  trance.  The 
sound  of  approaching  foolstei)s  rousi.'d  him.  An 
old  grey-headed  man  tottered  forward  to  slake 
his  burning  thirst.  It  was //<r  again  !  He  wound 
his  arms  round  the  old  man's  body,  and  held 
him  back.  He  struggled,  and  shrieked  for  water 
— for  but  one  drop  of  water  to  save  his  life  ! 
But  he  held  the  old  man  firmly,  and  watched  his 
agonies  with  greedy  eyes ;  and  when  his  lifeless 
head  fell  forward  on  his  bosom,  he  rolled  the 
corj).'^c  from  him  with  his  feet. 

"  When  the  fever  left  him,  and  consciousness 
returned,  he  awoke  to  find  himself  rich  and  free: 
to  hear  that  the  parent  who  would  have  let  him 
die  in  gaol — would  !  who  had  let  those  who  were 
far  dearer  to  him  than  his  own  existence,  die  of 
want  and  the  sickness  of  heart  that  medicine 
cannot  cure — had  been  found  dead  on  his  bed 
of  down.  He  had  had  all  the  heart  to  leave  his 
son  a  beggar,  but  proud  even  of  his  health  and 
strength,  had  put  oft"  the  act  till  it  was  too  late, 
and  now  might  gnash  his  teeth  in  the  other 
world,  at  the  thought  of  the  wealth  his  remiss- 
ness had  left  him.  He  awoke  to  this,  and  he 
awoke  to  more.  To  recollect  the  ])urpose  for 
which  he  lived,  and  to  remember  that  his  enemy 
was  his  wife's  own  father — the  man  who  had 
cast  him  into  prison,  and  who,  when  his  daughter 
and  her  child  sued  at  his  feet  for  mercy,  had 
sj)urned  them  from  his  door.  Oh,  how  he 
cursed  the  weakness  that  prevented  him  from 
being  up  and  active  in  his  scheme  of  vengeance  I 
"  He  caused  himself  to  be  carried  from  the 
scene  of  his  loss  and  misery,  and  conveyed  to  a 
(juiet  residence  on  the  sea-coast — not  in  the 
hope  of  recovering  his  peace  of  mind  or  happi- 
ness, for  both  were  fled  for  ever ;  but  to  restore 
his  prostrate  energies,  and  meditate  on  his 
darling  object.  And  here,  some  evil  spirit  cast 
in  his  way  the  opportunity  for  his  first,  most 
horrible  revenge. 


AN  AGONISING  APPEAL. 
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"  It  was  summer-time  ;  and  wrapped  in  his  I 
gloomy  thoughts,  he  would  issue  from  his  sohtary 
locl'Mugs  early  in  the  evening,  and  wandering 
alom'  a  narrow  path  beneath  the  chffs,  to  a  wild 
and  lonely  spot  that  had  struck  his  fancy  m  his 
ramblings,  seat  himself  on  some  fallen  fragments 
of  the  rock,  and  burying  his  face  in  his  hands, 
remain  there  for  hours— sometimes  until  night  : 
had  completely  closed  in,  and  the  long  shadows 


of  the  frowning  cliffs  above  his  head  cast  a  thick 
black  darkness  on  every  object  near  him. 

"  He  was  seated  here  one  calm  evening  in  his 
old  position,  now  antl  then  raising  his  head,  to 
watch  the  flight  of  a  sea-gull,  or  carry  his  eye 
along  the  glorious  crimson  path,  which,  com- 
mencing in  th^^  middle  of  the  ocean,  seemed  to 
lead  to  its  very  verge  where  the  sun  was  setting, 
when  the  profound   stillness  of  the   spot  was 


••  ulvling:"   saiu  Tin:  olu   man   wildlv.     "mv  itov,  iirvi  i\< 
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OKAR    nOV,   LOOK,   LOOK  !  "      GASPtNO 


FOR   BRF.ATH,  THK   MISKRABLE   FATHKR    POINTED   TO   THE  SI'OT  WHERE  THE  VOING  MAN  WAS  STRL<XJLI^O 
FOR  LIFE.     {See page  14O.) 


biokjn  by  a  louil  cry  for  help ;  he  listened, 
doubtful  of  his  having  heard  aright,  when  the 
cry  was  repealed  with  even  fjreater  vehemence 
than  before,  and,  starting  to  his  feet,  he  hastened 
in  the  direction  whence  it  proceeded. 

"The  tale  told  itself  at  once:  .some  scattered 
garments  lay  on  the  beach ;  a  human  head  was 
just  visible  above  the  waves  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  shore  ;  and  an  old  man,  wringing  his 
hands  in  agony,  was  running  to  and  fro,  shriek- 
ing for  assistance.  The  invalid,  whose  strength 
Jhe  Pickwick  Clid,   ij. 


was  now  sufiu  iently  rcsioieu.  ihrew  off  his  coat, 
and  rushed  towards  the  sea,  with  the  intention 
of  plunging  in,  and  dragging  the  drowning  man 
ashore. 

"'  Hasten  here,  sir.  in  God's  name  ;  help,  help, 
sir,  for  the  love  of  Heaven.  He  is  my  son,  sir, 
my  only  son  !'  said  the  old  man,  frantically,  as 
he  advanced  to  meet  him.  *  My  only  son,  sir, 
and  he  is  dying  before  his  father's  eyes  ■' 

"At  the  first  word  the  old  man  uttered, 
the   stranger    checked    himself  in    his   career, 
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and,  folding  his  amis,  stood  perfectly  motion- 
less. 

"'Great  God!'  exclaimed  the  old  man,  re- 
coiling.    'Hcyling!' 

'*  The  stranger  smiled,  and  was  silent. 

"  '  Heyling  ! '  said  the  old  man  wiltUy.  '  My 
boy,  Heyling,  my  dear  boy,  look,  l(^ok ! '  (iasping 
for  breath,  the  miserable  father  i)ointed  to  the 
spot  where  the  young  man  was  struL^gling  for 
life. 

**  *  Hark  1'  said  the  old  man,  '  He  cries  once 
more.  He  is  alive  yet.  Heyling,  save  him, 
save  him ! ' 

"The  stranger  smiled  again,  and  remained 
immovable  as  a  statue. 

"  '  I  have  wronged  }ou,'  shrieked  the  old  man, 
falling  on  his  knees,  and  clasping  his  hands 
together.  '  Be  re\enged  ;  take  my  all,  my  life  ; 
cast  me  into  the  water  at  your  feet,  and  if  human 
nature  am  repress  a  struggle,  I  will  die  without 
stirring  hand  or  foot.  Do  it,  Heyling,  do  it,  but 
save  my  boy,  he  is  so  young,  Heyling,  so  young 
to  die!' 

"  '  Listen,'  said  the  stranger,  grasping  the  old 
man  fiercely  by  the  wrist.  *  I  will  have  life  for 
life,  and  here  is  one.  My  child  died,  before  his 
father's  eyes,  a  far  more  agonising  and  painful 
death  than  that  young  slanderer  of  his  sister's 
worth  is  meeting  while  I  speak.  You  laughed 
— laughed  in  your  daughter's  face,  where  death 
had  already  set  his  hand — at  our  sufterings,  then. 
What  think  you  of  them  now  ?  See  there,  see 
there!' 

"As  the  stranger  spoke,  he  pointed  to  the 
sea.  A  faint  cry  died  away  upon  its  surface : 
the  last  powerful  struggle  of  the  d}ing  man 
agitated  the  rippling  waves  for  a  few  seconds  : 
and  the  spot  where  he  had  gone  down  into  his 
early  grave  was  undistinguishable  from  the 
surrounding  water. 

"  Three  years  had  elapsed,  when  a  gentleman 
alighted  from  a  private  carriage  at  the  door  of  a 
London  attorney,  then  well  known  as  a  man  of 
no  great  nicety  in  his  professional  dealings  :  and 
requested  a  private  interview  on  business  of 
importance.  Although  evidently  not  past  the 
prime  of  life,  his  face  was  pale,  haggard,  and 
dejected  ;  and  it  did  not  require  the  acute  per- 
ception of  the  man  of  business  to  discern  at  a 
glance,  that  disease  or  suffering  had  done  more 
to  work  a  change  in  his  appearance,  than  the 
mere  hand  of  time  could  have  accomplished  in 
twice  the  period  of  his  whole  life. 

" '  I  wish  you  to  undertake  some  legal  business 
for  me,'  said  the  stranger. 

"The    attorney    bowed    obsequiously,    and 


glanced  at  a  large  packet  which  the  gentleman 
carried  in  his  hand.  His  visitor  observed  the 
look,  and  proceeded. 

"  '  It  is  no  common  business,'  said  he  ;  *  nor 
have  these  papers  reachetl  my  hands  without 
long  trouble  and  great  expense.' 

"  The  attorney  cast  a  still  more  anxious  look 
at  the  ]xicket :  and  his  visitor,  untying  the  string 
that  bounil  it,  disclosed  a  f[uantity  of  promissory 
notes,  with  coi«es  of  deeds,  and  other  docu- 
ments. 

"  *  Upon  these  papers,'  said  the  client,  '  the 
man  whose  name  they  bear  has  raised,  as  you 
will  see,  large  sums  of  money  for  some  years 
past.  There  was  a  tacit  understanding  between 
him  and  the  men  into  whose  hands  they 
originally  went — and  from  whom  I  have  by 
degrees  purchased  the  whole,  for  treble  and 
(juadruple  their  nominal  value — that  these  loans 
shoukl  be  from  time  to  time  renewed  until  a 
given  period  had  elapsed.  Such  an  understand- 
ing is  nowhere  expressed.  He  has  sustained 
many  losses  of  late;  and  these  obligations, 
accumulating  upon  him  at  once,  would  crush 
him  to  the  earth.' 

"  '  The  whole  amount  is  many  thousands  of 
pounds,'  said  the  attorney,  looking  over  the 
papers. 

"  '  It  is,'  said  the  client. 

"  '  What  are  we  to  do?'  inquired  the  man  of 
business. 

"'Do!'  replied  the  client,  with  sudden 
vehemence.  '  Put  every  engine  of  the  law  in 
force,  every  trick  that  ingenuity  can  devise  and 
rascality  execute ;  fair  means  and  foul ;  the 
open  oppression  of  the  law,  aided  by  all  the 
craft  of  its  most  ingenious  practitioners.  I 
would  have  him  die  a  harassing  and  lingering 
death.  Ruin  him,  seize  and  sell  his  lands  and 
goods,  drive  him  from  house  and  home,  and 
drag  him  forth  a  beggar  in  his  old  age,  to  die  in 
a  common  gaol.' 

"  '  But  the  cost?,  my  dear  sir,  the  costs  of  all 
this,'  reasoned  the  attorney,  when  he  had  re- 
covered from  his  momentary  surprise.  *  If  the 
defendant  be  a  man  of  straw,  who  is  to  pay  the 
costs,  sir?' 

" '  Name  any  sum,'  said  the  stranger,  his 
hand  trembling  so  violently  with  excitement, 
that  he  could  scarcely  hold  the  pen  he  seized  as 
he  spoke — '  any  sum,  and  it  is  yours.  Don't  be 
afraid  to  name  it,  man.  I  shall  not  think  it 
dear,  if  you  gain  my  object.' 

"  The  attorney  named  a  large  sum,  at  hazard, 
as  the  advance  he  should  require  to  secure  him- 
self against  the  possibility  of  loss  ;  but  niore 
with  the  view  of  ascertaining  how  far  his  client 
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was  really  disposed  to  go,  than  with  any  idea 
that  he  would  comply  with  the  demand.  The 
stranger  wrote  a  cheque  upon  his  banker  for  the 
whole  amount,  and  left  him. 

"'I'he  draft  was  duly  honoured,  and  the 
attorney,  finding  that  his  strange  client  might 
be  safely  relied  upon,  commenced  his  work 
in  earnest.  For  more  than  two  years  after- 
wards, Mr.  Heyling  would  sit  whole  days  to- 
gether in  the  office,  poring  over  the  papers  as 
they  accumulated,  and  reading  again  and  again, 
his  eyes  gleaming  with  joy,  the  letters  of  remon- 
strance, the  prayers  for  a  little  delay,  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  certain  ruin  in  which  the 
opposite  party  must  be  involved,  which  poured 
in,  as  suit  after  suit,  and  process  after  process, 
was  commenced.  To  all  applications  for  a 
brief  indulgence,  there  was  but  one  reply — the 
money  must  be  paid.  Land,  house,  furniture, 
each  in  its  turn,  was  taken  under  some  one  of 
the  numerous  executions  which  were  issued ; 
and  the  old  man  himself  would  have  been 
immured  in  prison  had  he  not  escaped  the 
vigilance  of  the  officers,  and  fled. 

"The  implacable  animosity  of  Heyling,  so 
far  from  being  satiated  by  the  success  of  his  per- 
secution, increased  a  hundred-fold  with  the  ruin 
he  inflicted.  On  being  informed  of  the  old 
man's  flight,  his  fury  was  unbounded.  He 
gnashed  his  teeth  with  rage,  tore  the  hair  from 
his  head,  and  assailed  with  horrid  imprecations 
the  men  who  had  been  intrusted  with  the  writ. 
He  was  only  restored  to  comparative  calmness 
by  repeated  assurances  of  the  certainty  of  dis- 
covering the  fugitive.  Agents  were  sent  in 
cjuest  of  him  in  all  directions  ;  every  stratagem 
that  could  be  invented  was  resorted  to,  for  the 
purpose  of  discovering  his  place  of  retreat;  but 
it  was  all  in  vain.  Half  a  year  had  passed  over, 
and  he  was  still  undiscovered. 

"  At  length,  late  one  night,  Heyling,  of  whom 
nothing  had  been  seen  for  many  weeks  before, 
appeared  at  his  attorney's  private  residence,  and 
sent  up  word  that  a  gentleman  wished  to  see 
him  instantly.  Before  the  attorney,  who  had 
recognised  his  voice  from  above-stairs,  could 
order  the  servant  to  admit  him,  he  had  rushed 
up  the  staircase,  and  entered  the  tlrawing-room, 
pale  and  breathless.  Having  closed  the  door, 
to  prevent  being  overheard,  he  sunk  into  a 
chair,  and  said,  in  a  low  voice  : 

"  '  Hush  !  I  have  found  him  at  last.' 

" '  No  ! '  said  the  attorney.  '  AN'ell  done,  my 
dear  sir  ;  well  done.' 

"  '  He  lies  concealed  in  a  wretched  lodging  in 
Camden  Town,'  said  Heyling.  '  Perhaps  it  is 
as  well  we  did  lose  sight  of  hiir.,  for  he  has  been 


living  alone  there,  in  the  most  abject  misery,  all 
the  time,  and  he  is  poor — very  poor.' 

" '  Very  good,'  said  the  attorney.  '  Vou  will 
have  the  caption  made  to-morrow,  of  course?' 

"  '  Yes,'  replied  Heyling.  '  Stay  !  No  !  The 
ne.xt  day.  You  are  surprised  at  my  wishing  to 
postpone  it,'  he  added,  with  a  ghastly  smile  ; 
'  but  I  had  forgotten.  The  next  day  is  an  anni- 
versary in  his  life :  let  it  be  done  then.' 

"'Very  good,'  said  the  attorney.  'Will  you 
write  down  instructions  for  the  officer?' 

" '  No  ;  let  him  meet  me  here,  at  eight  in  the 
evening,  and  I  will  accompany  him  myself.' 

"  They  met  on  the  appointed  night,  and, 
hiring  a  hackney  coach,  directed  the  driver  to 
stop  at  the  corner  of  the  old  Pancras  Road,  at 
which  stands  the  parish  workhouse.  By  the 
time  they  alighted  there,  it  was  quite  dark;  and, 
proceeding  by  the  dead  wall  in  front  of  the 
Veterinary  Hospital,  they  entered  a  small  by- 
street, which  is,  or  was  at  that  time,  called 
Little  College  Street,  and  which,  whatever  it 
may  be  now,  was  in  those  days  a  desolate  place 
enough,  surrounded  by  little  else  than  fields  and 
ditches. 

"  Having  drawn  the  travelling  cap  he  had  on, 
half  over  his  face,  and  muffled  himself  in  his 
cloak,  Heyling  stopped  before  the  meanest- 
looking  house  in  the  street,  and  knocked  gently 
at  the  door.  It  was  at  once  opened  by  a 
woman,  who  dropped  a  curtsy  of  recognition, 
and  Heyling,  whispering  the  officer  to  remain  ■ 
below,  crept  gently  up-stairs,  and  opening  the 
door  of  the  front  room,  entered  at  once. 

"The  object  of  his  search  and  his  unrelenting 
animosity,  now  a  decrepit  old  man,  was  seated 
at  a  bare  deal  table,  on  which  stood  a  miserable 
candle.  He  started  on  the  entrance  of  the 
stranger,  and  rose  feebly  to  his  feet. 

"  '  What  now,  what  now?'  said  the  old  man. 
'  ^Vhat  fresh  misery  is  this  ?  ^^■hat  do  you  want 
here?' 

"  'A  word  with  iv//,'  replied  Heyling.  As  he 
spoke,  he  seated  himself  at  the  other  end  of  the 
table,  and  throwing  ofl"  his  cloak  and  cap,  dis- 
closed his  features. 

"  The  old  man  seemed  instantly  dei)rived  of 
the  power  of  speech.  He  fell  backward  in  his 
chair,  and  clasping  his  hands  together,  gazed  on 
the  apparition  with  a  mingled  look  of  abhorrence 
and  fear. 

'* '  This  day  six  years,'  said  Heyling,  '  I 
claimed  the  life  you  owed  me  for  my  childs. 
Beside  the  lifeless  form  of  your  daughter,  old 
man,  I  swore  to  live  a  life  of  revenge.  I  have 
never  swerved  from  my  purpose  for  a  moment's 
space ;  but  if  I  had,  one  thought  of  her  uncom- 
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plaining  suftering  look,  as  she  drooped  away,  or 
of  tlie  starving  face  of  our  innocent  child,  would 
have  nerved  me  to  my  task.  My  first  act  of 
requital  you  well  remember  :  this  is  my  last.' 

'•The  old  man  shivered,  and  his  hands 
dropped  powerless  by  his  side. 

'• '  1  leave  England  to-morrow,'  said  Heyling, 
after  a  moment's  pause.  '  To-night  I  consign 
you  to  the  living  death  to  which  you  devoted 
her — a  hopeless  prison ' 

"  He  raised  his  eyes  to  the  old  man's  coun- 
tenance, and  pauseil.  He  lilted  the  light  to  his 
face,  set  it  gently  down,  and  left  the  apartment. 

"'You  had  better  see  to  the  old  man,'  he 
said  to  the  woman,  as  he  ojiened  the  door,  and 
motioned  the  officer  to  follow  him  into  the 
street.  '  I  think  he  is  ill.'  The  woman  closed 
the  door,  ran  hastily  up-stairs,  and  found  him 
lifeless. 

•  •  n:  « 

'•  Beneath  a  plain  gravestone,  in  one  of  the 
most  peaceful  and  secludeil  churchyards  in 
Kent,  where  wild  flowers  mingle  with  the  grass, 
and  the  5ot"t  landscape  around  forms  the  fairest 
spot  in  the  garden  of  England,  lie  the  bones  of 
the  young  mother  and  her  gentle  child.  But 
the  ashes  of  the  father  do  not  mingle  with 
theirs ;  nor,  from  that  night  forward,  did  the 
attorney  ever  gain  the  remotest  clue  to  the  sub- 
sequent history  of  his  queer  client." 


As  tiie  old  man  concluded  his  tale,  he  ad- 
vanced to  a  peg  in  one  corner,  and  taking  down 
his  hat  and  coat,  put  them  on  with  great  de- 
liberation ;  and,  without  saying  another  word, 
walked  slowly  away.  As  the  gentleman  with 
the  Mosaic  studs  had  follen  asleep,  and  the 
major  part  of  the  company  were  deeply  occupied 
in  the  humorous  jjrocess  of  dropping  melted 
tallow-grease  into  his  brandy-and-water,  Mr. 
Pickwick  departed  unnoticed,  and  having  settled 
his  own  score  and  that  of  Mr.  Weller,  issued 
forth,  in  company  with  that  gentleman,  from 
beneath  the  portal  of  the  Magjue  and  Stump. 


CHAPTER  XXH. 

MR.  riCKWICK  JOVRNEYS  TO  IPSWICH,  AND  MEETS 
WITH  A  ROMANTIC  ADVENTURE  WITH  A  MIDDLE- 
.\GED   LADY   IN   YELLOW   CURL-PAPERS. 

'T'HA T  'ere  your  governor's  luggage,  Sammy?" 
-*-  inquired  Mr.  Weller  senior,  of  his  aflec- 
tionatc  son,  as  he  entered  the  yard  of  the  Bull 
Inn,  Whitechapel,  with  a  travelling  bag  and  a 
small  portmanteau. 


"  You  might  ha'  made  a  worser  guess  than 
that,  old  feller,"  replied  Mr.  Weller  the  younger, 
setting  liown  his  burilen  in  the  yard,  and  sitting 
himself  down  upon  it  afterwards.  "  The  gover- 
nor hisself  '11  be  down  here  presently." 

"  He's  a  cabbin'  it,  I  suppose?"  said  the  father. 

"  Yes,  he's  a  havin'  two  mile  o'  danger  at 
eightpence,"  responded  the  son.  "  How's 
mother-in-law  this  mornin'?" 

"Queer,  Sammy,  {pieer,"  reiilied  the  elder 
Mr.  AVeller,  with  impressive  gravity.  "  Siie's 
been  gettin'  rayther  in  the  Methodistical  order 
lately,  Sammy  ;  and  she  is  uncommon  j^ious,  to 
be  sure.  She's  too  good  a  creetur  for  me,  Sammy 
— I  feel  I  don't  deserve  her." 

"Ah,"  said  Mr.  Samuel,  "that's  wery  self- 
denyin'  o'  you." 

"Wery,"  replied  his  parent,  with  a  sigh. 
"  She's  got  hold  o'  some  inwention  for  grown- 
up people  being  born  again,  Sammy — the  new 
birth,  I  thinks  they  calls  it.  I  should  wery 
much  like  to  see  that  system  in  haction,  Sammy. 
I  should  wery  much  like  to  see  your  mother-in- 
law  born  agin.    Wouldn't  I  put  her  out  to  nurse  I '' 

"  What  do  you  think  them  women  does 
t'other  day?"  continued  Mr.  Weller,  after  a  short 
pause,  during  which  he  had  significantly  struck 
the  side  of  his  nose  with  his  forefinger  some  half- 
dozen  times.  "  What  do  you  think  they  does 
t'other  day,  Sammy  ?  " 

"  Don't  know,"  replied  Sam  ;  "  what?" 

"  (loes  and  gets  up  a  grand  tea-drinkin'  for  a 
feller  Uiey  calls  their  shepherd,"  said  Mr.  Weller. 
"  I  was  a  standing  starin'  in  at  the  pictur  sho]> 
down  at  our  place,  when  I  sees  a  little  bill  about 
it :  *  Tickets  half-a-crown.  AH  apj)lications  to 
be  made  to  the  committee.  Secretary,  Mrs. 
Weller.'  And  when  I  got  home,  there  was  the 
committee  a  sittin'  in  our  back-parlour — fourteen 
women  ;  1  wish  you  could  ha'  heard  'em,  Samni}-. 
There  they  was,  a  passin'  resolutions,  and  wotin' 
su[)plies,  and  all -sorts  o'  games.  Well,  what 
with  your  mother-in-law  a  worrying  me  to  go, 
and  what  witli  my  looking  for'ard  to  seein'  some 
queer  starts  if  1  did,  I  put  my  name  down  for  a 
ticket.  At  si.v  o'clock  on  the  Friday  evenin'  I 
dresses  myself  out  wery  smart,  and  off  I  goes 
vith  the  oKl  'ooman,  and  uj)  we  walks  into  a 
fust  floor  where  there  was  tea-things  for  thirty, 
and  a  whole  lot  o'  women  as  begins  whispering 
to  one  another,  and  lookin'  at  me,  as  if  they'd 
never  seen  a  rayther  stout  gen'l'm'n  of  eight-and- 
fifty  afore.  By-and-by,  there  comes  a  great  bustle 
down  stairs,  and  a  lanky  chap  with  a  red  nose 
and  a  white  neckcloth  rushes  up,  and  sings  out, 
'  Here's  the  shepherd  a-coming  to  wisit  his 
faithful    flock;'   and    in  comes   a   fat  chap  in 
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black,  vith  a  great  white  face,  a  smilin'  avay 
like  clockwork.  Such  goin's  on,  Sammy  !  'The 
kiss  of  peace,'  says  the  shepherd  ;  and  then  he 
kissed  the  women  all  round,  and  ven  he'd  done, 
the  man  vith  the  red  nose  began.  I  was  just  a 
thinkin'  whether  I  hadn't  better  begin  too — 
'specially  as  there  was  a  wery  nice  lady  a  sittin' 
next  me — ven  in  comes  the  tea,  and  your 
mother-in-law,  as  had  been  makin'  the  kettle 
bile  down-stairs.  At  it  they  went,  tooth  and 
nail.  Such  a  precious  loud  hymn,  Sammy, 
while  the  tea  was  a  brewing ;  such  a  grace, 
such  eatin'  and  drinkin'  !  I  wish  you  could  ha' 
seen  the  shepherd  walking  into  the  ham  and 
muffins,  I  never  see  such  a  chap  to  eat  and 
drink — never.  The  red-nosed  man  warn't  by 
no  means  the  sort  of  person  you'd  like  to  grub 
by  contract,  but  he  was  nothin'  to  the  shepherd. 
AVell ;  arter  the  tea  was  over,  they  sang  another 
hymn,  and  then  the  shepherd  began  to  preach  : 
and  wery  well  he  did  it,  considerin'  how  heavy 
them  muffins  must  have  lied  on  his  chest.  Pre- 
sently he  pulls  up,  all  of  a  sudden,  and  hollers 
out,  '  Where  is  the  sinner;  where  is  the  mis'rable 
sinner  ? '  upon  which,  all  the  women  looked  at 
me,  and  began  to  groan  as  if  they  was  dying. 
I  thought  it  was  rather  sing'ler,  but  hows'ever, 
I  says  nothing.  Presently  he  pulls  up  again, 
and  looking  wery  hard  at  me,  says,  '  Where  is 
the  sinner ;  where  is  the  mis'rable  sinner  ? '  and 
all  the  women  groans  again,  ten  times  louder 
than  afore.  I  got  rather  wild  at  this,  so  I  takes 
a  step  or  two  for'ard  and  says,  '  My  friend,'  says 
I,  'did  you  apply  that  'ere  obserwation  to  me?' 
— 'Stead  of  begging  my  pardon  as  any  genTm'n 
would  ha'  done,  he  got  more  abusive  than  ever : 
called  me  a  wessel,  Sammy — a  wessel  of  wrath — 
and  all  sorts  o'  names.  So  my  blood  being 
reg'larly  up,  I  first  gave  him  two  or  three  for 
himself,  and  then  two  or  three  more  to  hand 
over  to  the  man  with  the  red  nose,  and  walked 
off.  I  wish  you  could  ha'  heard  how  the  women 
screamed,  Sammy,  ven  they  picked  up  the  shep- 
herd from  under  the  table Hallo  !  here's 

the  governor,  the  size  of  life  ! " 

As  Mr.  Weller  spoke,  Mr.  Pickwick  dismounted 
from  a  cab,  and  entered  the  yard. 

"  Fine  mornin',  sir,"  said  Mr.  Weller  senior. 

"  Beautiful  indeed,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Beautiful  indeed,"  echoed  a  red-haired  man 
with  an  inquisitive  nose  and  blue  spectacles, 
who  had  unpacked  himself  from  a  cab  at  the 
same  moment  as  Mr.  Pickwick.  "  Going  to 
Ipswich,  sir?" 

"  I  am,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Extraordinary  coincidence.     So  am  I.' 

Mr.  Pickwick  bowed. 


"Going  outside?"  said  the  red-haired  man. 

Mr.  Pickwick  bowed  again. 

"  Bless  my  soul,  how  remarkable— I  am  going 
outside,  too,"  said  the  red-haired  man  :  "  we  are 
positively  going  together."  And  the  red-haired 
man,  who  was  an  important-looking,  sharp-nosed, 
mysterious-spoken  personage,  with  a  bird-like 
habit  of  giving  his  head  a  jerk  every  time  he 
said  anything,  smiled  as  if  he  had  made  one  of 
the  strangest  discoveries  that  ever  icll  to  the  lot 
of  human  wisdom. 

"  I  am  happy  in  the  prospect  of  your  com- 
pany, sir,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Ah,"  said  the  new-comer,  "  it's  a  good  thing 
for  both  of  us,  isn't  it  ?  Company,  you  see — 
company  is — is — it's  a  very  different  thing  from 
solitude — an't  it?" 

"  There's  no  denyin'  that  'ere,"  said  Mr. 
Weller,  joining  in  the  conversation,  with  an 
affable  smile.  "  That's  what  I  call  a  self- 
evident  proposition,  as  the  dog's-meat  man 
said,  when  the  housemaid  told  him  he  warn't  a 
gentleman." 

"  Ah,"  said  the  red-haired  man,  surveying 
Mr.  Weller  from  head  to  foot  with  a  supercilious 
look.     "  Friend  of  yours,  sir  ?  " 

"  Not  exactly  a  friend,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick 
in  a  low  tone.  "  The  fact  is,  he  is  my  servant, 
but  I  allow  him  to  take  a  good  many  liberties ; 
for,  between  ourselves,  I  flatter  myself  he  is  an 
original,  and  I  am  rather  proud  of  him." 

"Ah,"  said  the  red-haired  man,  "that,  you 
see,  is  a  matter  of  taste.  I  am  not  fond  of  any- 
thing original ;  I  don't  like  it ;  don't  see  the 
necessity  for  it.     What's  your  name,  sir  ?  " 

"  Here  is  my  card,  sir,"  replieil  Mr.  Pickwick, 
much  amused  by  the  abruptness  of  the  question, 
and  the  singular  manner  of  the  stranger. 

"Ah,"  said  the  red-haired  man,  placing  the 
card  in  his  pocket-book,  "  Pickwick ;  very  good. 
I  like  to  know  a  man's  name,  it  saves  so  much 
trouble.  That's  my  card,  sir.  Magnus,  you 
will  perceive,  sir — Magnus  is  my  name.  It's 
rather  a  gooil  name,  I  think,  sir  ?  " 

"  A  very  good  name,  indeed,"  sai<l  Mr.  Pick- 
wick, wholly  unable  to  repress  a  smile. 

"Yes.  I  think  it  is,"  resumed  Mr.  Magnus. 
"  There's  a  good  name  before  it,  too,  you  will 
observe.  Permit  me,  sir — if  you  hold  the  card 
a  little  slanting,  this  way,  you  catch  the  light 
upon  the  up-stroke.  There — Peter  Magnus — 
sounds  well,  I  think,  sir." 

"  Very,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Curious  circumstance  about  those  initials, 
sir,"  said  Mr.  Magnus.  "  You  will  observe — 
P.  M. — post  meridian.  In  hasty  notes  to  inti- 
jnate  acquaintance,    I    sometimes   sign   myself 
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'  Afternoon.'  It  amuses  my  friends  vcr)-  much, 
Mr.  Pickwick.' 

"  It  is  calculated  to  afford  them  the  highest 
gratification,  1  should  conceive,"  .said  Mr.  Pick- 
wick, rather  envying  the  ease  with  which  Mr. 
Magnus's  friends  were  entertained. 

"  Now,  gcn'l'm'n,"  said  the  hostler,  "  coach  is 
ready,  if  you  j)lease." 

"  Is  all  my  luggage  in  ? "  inquired  Mr. 
Magnus. 

"All  right,  sir." 

"  Is  the  red  bag  in?  " 

"  All  right,  sir." 

"  And  the  striped  bag  ?  " 

"  Fore  boot,  sir." 

"  And  the  brown-paper  parcel  ?  " 

'*  Under  the  scat,  sir." 

'•  Anil  the  leather  hat-bo.v  ?  " 

'*  Ihey're  all  in,  sir." 

"Now,  will  you  get  up?"  said  Mr.  Pick- 
wick. 

*•  Excuse  me,"  replied  Magnus,  standing  on 
the  wheel.  "  Excuse  me,  ^Ir.  Pickwick.  1 
cannot  consent  to  get  up  in  this  state  of  un- 
certainty. I  am  quite  satisfied,  from  that  man's 
manner,  that  that  leather  hat-box  is  not  in." 

The  solemn  protestations  of  the  hostler  being 
wholly  unavailing,  the  leather  hat-bo.x  was 
obliged  to  be  raked  up  from  the  lowest  depth 
of  the  boot,  to  satisfy  him  that  it  had  been 
safely  packed  :  and  after  he  had  been  assured 
on  this  head,  he  felt  a  solemn  presentiment,  first, 
fliat  the  red  bag  was  mislaid,  and  next,  that  the 
striped  bag  had  been  stolen,  and  then  that  the 
l)rown-pai)er  parcel  had  "  come  untied."  At 
length,  when  he  had  received  ocular  demonstra- 
tion of  the  groundless  nature  of  each  and  every 
of  these  suspicions,  he  consented  to  climb  up  to 
the  roof  of  the  coach,  observing  that  now  he 
had  taken  everything  off  his  mind,  he  felt  cjuite 
(  omfortable  and  happy. 

"You're  given  to  nervousness,  an't  you,  sir?" 
inquired  Mr.  WcUer  senior,  eyeing  the  stranger 
askance,  as  he  mounted  to  his  place. 

"  Yes ;  I  always  am  rather  about  these  little 
matters,"  said  the  stranger,  "  but  I  am  all  right 
now — quite  right." 

"Well,  that's  a  blessin',"  said  Mr.  Wellcr. 
"  Sammy,  help  your  master  up  to  the  box ; 
t'other  leg,  sir,  that's  it ;  give  us  your  hand,  sir. 
Up  with  you.  You  was  a  lighter  weight  when 
you  was  a  boy,  sir." 

"True  enough,  that,  Mr.  Weller,"  said  the 
breathless  Mr.  Pickwick,  good-humouredly,  as 
he  took  his  seat  on  the  box  beside  him. 

"Jump  up  in  front,  Sammy,"  said  Mr.  Weller. 
''  Now,  Villam,  run  'em  out.     Take  care  o'  the 


archvay,  gen'l'm'n.  '  Heads,'  as  the  pieman 
says.  That'll  do,  Villam.  Let  'em  alone."  And 
away  went  the  coach  up  ^^'hitechalK'l,  to  the 
admiration  of  the  whole  ]K»pulalion  of  that 
pretty  densely-populated  (|uarter. 

"  Not  a  wery  nice  neighbourhood  this,  sir," 
said  Sam,  with  the  touch  of  the  hat  which 
always  preceded  his  entering  into  conversation 
with  his  master. 

"  It  is  not  indeed,  Sam,"  replied  Mr.  Pick- 
wick, surveying  the  crowded  and  filthy  street 
through  which  they  were  passing. 

"  It's  a  wery  remarkable  circumstance,  sir," 
said  Sam,  "  that  poverty  and  oysters  always 
seems  to  go  together." 

"I  don't  understand  you,  Sam,"  said  Mr. 
Pickwick. 

"  What  I  mean,  sir,"  said  Sam,  "  is,  that  the 
])Oorcr  a  place  is,  the  greater  call  there  seems  to 
be  for  oysters.  Look  here,  sir  ;  here's  a  oyster- 
stall  to  every  half-dozen  houses — the  street's 
lineil  vith  'em.  Blessed  if  I  don't  think  that 
ven  a  man's  very  poor,  he  rushes  out  of  his 
lodgings,  and  eats  oysters  in  reg'lar  desperation." 

"To  be  sure  he  does,"  said  Mr.  Weller 
senior,  "  and  it's  just  the  same  vith  pickled 
salmon  ! " 

"  Those  are  two  very  remarkable  facts  which 
never  occurred  to  me  before,"  said  Mr.  Pick- 
wick. "The  very  first  place  we  stop  at,  I'll 
make  a  note  of  them." 

By  this  lime  they  had  reached  the  turnpike  at 
Mile  End  ;  a  profound  silence  i)revailed,  until 
they  had  got  two  or  three  miles  further  on, 
when  Mr.  Weller  senior,  turning  suddenly  to 
Mr.  Pickwick,  said — 

"  Wery  (jueer  life  is  a  pike-keeper's,  sir." 

"  A  what?"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  A  pike-keeper." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  a  pike-keeper?" 
inquiretl  Mr.  Peter  Magnus. 

"The  okl  'un  means  a  turnpike  keeper, 
gen'l'm'n,"  observed  Mr.  Weller,  in  explanation. 

"Uh,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  "I  see.  Yes; 
Very  curious  life,     ^'ery  uncomfortable." 

"  They're  all  on  'em  men  as  has  met  vith 
some  di.sappointment  in  life,"  said  Mr.  Weller 
senior. 

"Ay,  ay?"  said  Mr,  Pickwick. 

"Yes.  Consequence  of  vich,  they  retires 
from  the  world,  and  shuts  themselves  up  in 
pikes ;  partly  with  the  view  of  being  solitary, 
and  partly  to  rewenge  themselves  on  mankind 
by  takin'  tolls." 

"  Dear  me,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  "  I  never 
knew  that  before."  . 

"  Fact,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Weller ;  "  if  they  was 
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gen'l'm'n  you'd  call  'em  misanthropes,  but  as  it 
is  they  only  takes  to  pike-keepin'." 

With  such  conversation,  possessing  the  in- 
estimabfe  charm  of  blending  amusement  with 
instniction,  did  Mr.  Weller  beguile  the  tedious- 
ness  of  the  journey  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  day.  Topics  of  conversation  were  never 
wanting,  for  even  when  any  pause  occurred  in 
Mr.  Weller's  loquacity,  it  was  abundantly  sup- 
]i]ied  by  the  desire  evinced  by  Mr.  Magnus  to 
make  himself  acquainted  with  the  whole  of  the 
personal  history  of  his  fellow-travellers,  and  his 
loudly-e.xpressed  anxiety,  at  every  stage,  respect- 
ing the  safety  and  well-being  of  the  two  bags, 
the  leather  hat-box,  and  the  brown-paper  parcel. 

In  the  main  street  of  Ipswich,  on  the  left- 
hand  side  of  the  way,  a  short  distance  after  you 
have  passed  through  the  open  space  fronting 
the  Town-hall,  stands  an  inn  known  far  and 
wide  by  the  appellation  of  "  The  Great  White 
Horse,"  rendered  the  more  conspicuous  by  a 
stone  statue  of  some  rampacious  animal  with 
flowing  mane  and  tail,  distantly  resembling  an 
insane  cart-horse,  which  is  elevated  above  the 
principal  door.  The  Great  White  Horse  is 
famous  in  the  neighbourhood,  in  the  same 
degree  as  a  jjrize  ox,  or  county  paper-chronicled 
turnip,  or  unwieldy  pig — for  its  enormous  size. 
Never  were  such  labyrinths  of  uncarpeted  pas- 
sages, such  clusters  of  mouldy,  badly-lighted 
rooms,  such  huge  numbers  of  small  dens  for 
eating  or  sleeping  in,  beneath  any  one  roof,  as 
are  collected  together  between  the  four  walls  of 
the  Great  White  Horse  at  Ipswich. 

It  was  at  the  door  of  this  overgrown  tavern 
that  the  London  coach  stopped,  at  the  same 
hour  every  evening ;  and  it  was  from  this  same 
London  coach  that  Mr.  Pickwick,  Sam  Weller, 
and  Mr.  Peter  Magnus  dismounted,  on  the 
particular  evening  to  which  this  chapter  of  our 
history  bears  reference. 

"Do  you  stop  here,  sir?"  inquired  l\Ir.  Peter 
Magnus,  when  the  striped  bag,  and  the  red  bag, 
and  the  bro\\Ti-paper  parcel,  and  the  leather 
hat-box,  had  all  been  deposited  in  the  passage. 
"  Do  you  stop  here,-  sir  ?" 

"  I  do,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Dear  me,"  said  Mr.  ALignus,  "  I  never  knew 
anything  like  these  extraordinary  coincidences. 
Why.  I  stop  here  too.  I  ho])c  we  dine  together?" 

"With  pleasure,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick.  "I 
am  not  quite  certain  whether  I  have  any  friends 
here  or  not.  though.  Is  there  any  gentleman  of 
the  name  of  Tupman  here,  waiter?" 

A  corpulent  man,  with  a  fortnight's  napkin 
under  his  arm,  and  coeval  stockings  on  his  legs, 
slowly  desisted  from  his  occupation  of  staring 


down  the  street,  on  this  question  being  put  to 
him  by  Mr.  Pickwick ;  and,  after  minutely 
inspecting  that  gentleman's  appearance,  from 
the  crown  of  his  hat  to  the  lowest  button  of  his 
gaiters,  replied  emphatically : 

"  No." 

"  Nor  any  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Snod- 
grass?"  inquired  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  No." 

"  Nor  Winkle  ?" 

"  No." 

"  My  friends  have  not  arrived  to-day,  sir," 
said  Mr.  Pickwick.  "  We  will  dine  alone,  then. 
Show  us  a  private  room,  waiter." 

On  this  request  being  preferred,  the  corpulent 
man  condescended  to  order  the  boots  to  bring 
in  the  gentlemen's  luggage  ;  and  preceding  them 
do\vn  a  long  dark  passage,  ushered  them  into  a 
large  badly-furnished  apartment,  with  a  dirty 
grate,  in  which  a  small  fire  was  making  a 
wretched  attempt  to  be  cheerful,  but  was  fast 
sinking  beneath  the  dispiriting  influence  of  the 
place.  After  the  lapse  of  an  hour,  a  bit  of  fish 
and  a  steak  were  served  up  to  the  travellersf 
and  when  the  dinner  was  cleared  away,  Mr. 
Pickwick  and  Mr.  Peter  Magnus  drew  their 
chairs  up  to  the  fire,  and  having  ordered  a  bottle 
of  the  worst  possible  port  wine,  at  the  highest 
possible  price,  for  the  good  of  the  house,  drank 
brandy-and-water  for  their  own. 

Mr.  Peter  Magnus  was  naturally  of  a  very 
communicative  disposition,  and  the  brandy-and- 
water  operated  with  wonderful  eftcct  in  warming 
into  life  the  deepest  hidden  secrets  of  his  bosom. 
After  sundry  accounts  of  himself,  his  family,  his 
connections,  his  friends,  his  jokes,  his  business, 
and  his  brothers  (most  talkative  men  have  a 
great  deal  to  say  about  their  brothers),  Mr. 
Peter  Magnus  took  a  blue  view  of  Mr.  Pick- 
wick through  his  coloured  spectacles  for  several 
minutes,  and  then  said,  with  an  air  of  modesty : 

"And  what  do  you  think — what  do  you 
think,  Mr.  Pickwick — I  have  come  dowi  here 
for?" 

"  Upon  my  wonl,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  "  it  is 
wholly  impossible  for  mc  to  guess ;  on  business, 
perhaps." 

"  Partly  right,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Peter  Magnus, 
"  but  ]iarily  wrong,  at  the  same  time  :  try  again, 
Mr.  Pickwick." 

"  Really, "  .said  Mr.  Pickwick,  "  I  must  throw 
myself  on  your  mercy,  to  tell  me  or  not,  as  you 
may  think  best;  for  I  should  never  guess,  if  I 
were  to  try  all  night." 

"A\hy,  then,  he — he — he!"  said  Mr.  Peter 
Magnus,  with  a  bashful  titter.  '*  What  should 
you   think,  Mr.  Pickwick,  if  I  had  come  down 
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here  to  make  a  proposal,  sir,  eh  ?  He — he — 
he!" 

"  Think  !  liiat  you  are  very  likely  to  succeeil," 
replied  Mr.  Pickwick,  with  one  of  his  mobt 
beaming  smiles. 

"Ah!"  saiil  Mr.  Magnus,  "but  do  you  really 
think  so.  Mr.  Pickwick?     Do  you,  though?" 

•'  Certainly,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  No  ;  but  you're  joking,  though.' 

"  I  am  not,  indeed." 

"Why,  then,"  said  Mr.  Magnus,  "to  let  you 
into  a  little  secret,  /  think  so  too.  I  don't 
mind  telling  you,  Mr.  Pickwick,  although  Pm 
dreailful  jealous  by  nature — horrid — that  the 
lady  is  in  this  house.'  Here  Mr.  Magnus  took 
off  his  spectacles,  on  purpose  to  wink,  and  then 
put  them  on  again. 

"  Thai's  what  you  were  running  out  of  the 
room  for,  before  dumer,  then,  so  often,"  said  Mr. 
Pickwick,  archly. 

"  Hush — yes,  you're  right,  that  was  it  :    not 
such  a  fool  as  to  see  her,  though." 
.    "No!" 

'•  "  No ;  wouldn't  do,  you  know,  after  having 
just  come  off  a  journey.  Wait  till  to-morrow, 
sir  ;  double  the  chance  then.  Mr.  Pickwick, 
sir,  there  is  a  suit  of  clothes  in  that  bag,  and  a 
hat  in  that  box,  which  I  expect,  in  the  effect 
they  will  produce,  will  be  invaluable  to  me,  sir." 

''  Indeed,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Yes  ;  you  must  have  observed  my  anxiety 
about  them  to-day.  I  do  not  believe  that  such 
another  suit  of  clothes,  and  such  a  hat,  could  be 
bought  for  money,  .Mr.  Pickwick." 

Mr.  Pickwick  congratulated  the  fortunate 
owner  of  the  irresistible  gannents  on  their 
acquisition  ;  and  Mr.  Peter  Magnus  remained 
for  a  few  moments  apparently  absorbed  in  con- 
templation. 

"  She's  a  fine  creature,"  said  Mr.  Magnus. 

"  Is  she?  "  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"Very,"  said  Mr.  Magnus,  "  very.  She  lives 
about  twenty  miles  from  here,  ^Ir.  Pickwick. 
I  heard  she  would  be  here  to-night  and  all  to- 
morrow forenoon,  and  came  down  to  seize  the 
opportunity.  I  think  an  inn  is  a  good  sort  of 
a  place  to  proiX)se  to  a  single  woman  in,  Mr. 
Pickwick.  She  is  more  likely  to  feel  the  lone- 
liness of  her  situation  in  travelling,  perhaps, 
than  she  would  be  at  home.  What  do  you  think, 
Mr.  Pickwick?  ' 

"  I  think  it  very  probable,"  replied  that  gentle- 
man. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Pickwick,"  said  Mr. 
Peter  Magnus,  "  but  I  am  naturally  rather 
curious  ;  what  mav  \ou  have  come  down  here 
for?' 


"  On  a  far  less  pleasant  errand,  sir,"  re[ilied 
Mr.  Pickwick,  the  colour  mounting  to  his  face 
at  the  recollection.  "  I  have  come  down  here, 
sir,  to  expose  the  treachery  and  falsehood  of  an 
individual,  upon  whose  truth  and  honour  I  placed 
implicit  reliance." 

"  Dear  me,"  .said  Mr.  Peter  Magnus,  "  that's 
very  unpleasant.  It  is  a  lady,  I  i)resume  ?  Eh  ? 
ah!  Sly,  xMr  Pickwick,  sly.  Well,  Mr.  Pick- 
wick, sir,  I  wouldn't  probe  your  feelings  for  the 
world.  Painful  subjects,  these,  sir,  very  painful. 
Don't  mind  me,  Mr.  Pickwick,  if  you  wish  to 
give  vent  to  your  feelings.  I  know  what  it  is  to 
be  jilted,  sir ;  I  have  endured  that  sort  of  thing 
three  or  four  times." 

"  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  condo- 
lence on  what  you  presume  to  be  my  melancholy 
case,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  winding  up  his  watch, 
and  laying  it  on  the  table,  "  but " 

"  No,  no,"'  said  Mr.  Peter  .Magnus,  "  not  a 
word  more  :  it's  a  painful  subject.  I  see,  I  see. 
What's  the  time,  Mr.  Pickwick  ?  " 

"  Past  twelve." 

"  Dear,  me,  it's  time  to  go  to  bed.  It  will 
never  do,  sitting  here.  I  shall  be  pale  to-morrow, 
Mr.  Pickwick." 

At  the  bare  notion  of  such  a  calamity,  Mr. 
Peter  Magnus  rang  the  bell  for  the  chamber- 
maid ;  and  the  strijied  bag,  the  red  bag,  the 
leathern  hat-box,  and  the  brown-jiaper  parcel, 
having  been  conveyed  to  his  bedroom,  he  re- 
tired, in  company  with  a  jaj)anned  camllesti(  k, 
to  one  siile  of  the  house,  while  Mr.  Pickwick, 
and  another  japanned  candlestick,  were  con- 
ducted through  a  multitude  of  tortuous  windings 
to  another. 

"  This  is  your  room,  sir,"  said  the  chamber- 
maid. 

"  Very  well,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick,  looking 
round  him.  It  was  a  tolerably  large  double- 
beilded  room,  with  a  fire ;  ujjon  the  whole,  a 
more  comfortable-looking  apartment  than  Mr. 
Pickwick's  short  experience  of  the  accommoda- 
tions of  the  Great  White  Horse  had  led  him  to 
expect. 

"  Nobody  sleeps  in  the  other  bed,  of  course," 
said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Oh  no,  sir." 

"  Very  good.  Tell  my  ser\ant  to  bring  me 
up  some  hot  water  at  half-past  eight  in  the 
morning,  and  that  I  shall  not  want  him  any 
more  to-night." 

"  Yes,  sir."  And  bidding  Mr.  Pickwick  gootl 
night,  the  chambermaid  retired,  anil  lelt  him 
alone. 

Mr.  Pickwick  sat  himself  down  in  a  chair  be- 
fore the  fire,  and  fell  into  a  train  of  rambling 
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meditations.  First  he  thought  of  his  friends, 
and  wondered  when  they  would  join  him; 
then  his  mind  reverted  to  Mrs.  Mardia  Bar- 
dell  •  and  from  that  lady  it  wandered,  by  a 
natural  process,  to  the  dingy  counting-house 
of  Dodson  and  Fogg.  From  Uodson  and 
Fo"g's  it  flew  off  at  a  tangent  to  the  very 
centre  of  the  history  of  the  queer  client ;  and 
then  it  came  back  to  the  Great  White  Horse 
at  Ipswich,  with  sufficient  clearness  to  con- 
vince Mr.  Pickwick  that  he  was  falling  asleep: 


so  he  roused  himself,  and  began  to  undress, 
when  he  recollected  he  had  left  his  watch  on 
the  table  down-stairs. 

Now,  this  watch  was  a  special  favourite  widi 
Mr.  Pickwick,  having  been  carried  about,  be- 
neath the  shadow  of  his  waistcoat,  for  a  greater 
number  of  years  than  we  feel  called  upon  to 
state  at  present.  The  possibility  of  going  to 
sleep,  unless  it  were  licking  gendy  beneath  his 
pillow,  or  in  the  watch-pocket  over  his  head,  had 
never  entered  Mr.  Pickwick's  brain.     So  as  it 
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was  pretty  late  now,  and  he  was  unwilling  to  ring 
his  bell  at  that  hour  of  the  night,  he  slijipcd  on 
his  coat,  of  which  he  had  just  divested  himself, 
an  1  taking  the  japanned  candlestick  in  his  hand, 
walked  quietly  down-stairs. 

The  more  stairs  Mr.  Pickwick  went  down,  the 
.more  stairs  there  seemed  to  l)c  to  descend,  and 
again  and  again,  when  Mr.  Pickwick  got  into 
some  narrow  passage,  and  began  to  congratulate 
himself  on  having  gained  the  ground-floor,  did 
another  flight  of  stairs  appear  before  his  asto- 
nished eyes.     At  last  he  reached  a  stone  hall, 


which  he  remembered  to  h.ivc  seen  when  he 
entered  the  house.  Passage  after  passage  did  he 
explore  ;  room  .after  room  did  he  peep  inlo ;  at 
length,  just  .is  he  was  on  the  point  of  giving  up 
the  search  in  despair,  he  oj.cncd  the  door  of  the 
identical  room  in  which  he  had  spent  the  cvctv 
ing.  and    beheld   his  missing  iiroi)erty  on  the 

tai)le. 

Mr.  Pickwick  sei/,ed  the  watch  in  triumph, 
anil  proceeded  to  retrace  his  steps  to  his  bed- 
chamber. If  his  progress  downwards  had  been 
attended  with  difticulties  and  uncertainty,  his 
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journey  back  was  infinitely  more  perplexing. 
Rows  of  doors,  gamisheil  with  boots  of  every 
shajjc,  make,  and  size,  brancheil  oft'  in  every 
possible  direction.  A  dozen  times  diil  he  softly 
turn  the  handle  of  some  bedroom  door,  which 
resembled  his  own,  when  a  gruff  cry  from  within 
of  "Who  the  devil's  that  ?"  or  "  What  do  you 
want  here?"  caused  him  to  steal  away,  on  tii)- 
toe,  with  a  perfectly  marvellous  celerity.  He 
was  reduced  to  the  verge  of  despair,  when  an 
open  door  attracted  his  attention.  He  peeped 
in — right  at  last.  There  were  the  two  beds, 
whose  situation  he  perfectly  remembered,  and 
the  fire  still  burning.  His  candle,  not  a  long 
one  when  he  first  received  it,  had  flickered  away 
in  the  draughts  of  air  through  which  he  had 
jussed,  anil  sunk  into  the  socket,  just  as  he 
closed  the  door  after  him.  "No  matter,"  said 
Mr.  Pickwick.  "  I  can  undress  myself  just  as 
well  by  the  light  of  the  fire." 

The  bedsteads  stood  one  on  each  side  of  the 
door ;  and  on  the  inner  side  of  each  was  a  little 
path,  terminating  in  a  rush-bottomed  chair,  just 
wide  enough  to  admit  of  a  person's  getting  into, 
or  out  of  bed,  on  that  side,  if  he  or  she  thought 
proper.  Having  carefully  drawn  the  curtains  of 
his  bed  on  the  outside,  Mr.  Pickwick  sat  down 
on  the  rush-bottomed  chair,  and  leisurely 
divested  himself  of  his  shoes  and  gaiters.  He 
then  took  oft*  and  folded  up  his  coat,  waistcoat, 
and  neckcloth,  and  slowly  drawing  on  his  tas- 
selled  nightcap,  secured  it  firmly  on  his  head, 
by  tying  beneath  his  chin  the  strings  which  he 
always  had  attichcd  to  that  article  of  dress.  It 
was  at  this  moment  that  the  absurdity  of  his 
recent  bewilderment  stnu  k  upon  his  mind ;  and 
throwing  himself  back  in  the  rush-bottomed 
(hair,  Mr.  Pickwick  laughed  to  himself  so 
heartilv,  thai  it  would  have  been  quite  delight- 
ful to  any  man  of  well-constituted  mind  to  have 
watchetl  the  smiles  which  exjjanded  his  amiable 
features  as  they  shone  forth  from  beneath  the 
nightcap. 

"  It  is  the  best  idea,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick  to 
himself,  smiling  till  he  almost  cracked  the  night- 
cap strings — "  it  is  the  best  idea,  my  losing  my- 
self in  this  place,  and  wandering  about  those 
staircases,  that  I  ever  heard  of.  Droll,  droll, 
very  droll."  Here  Mr.  Pickwick  smiled  again, 
a  broader  smile  than  before,  and  was  about  to 
continue  the  process  of  undressing,  in  the  best 
possible  humour,  when  he  was  suddenly  stopped 
by  a  most  unexpected  intemiption  ;  to  wit.  the 
entrance  into  the  room  of  some  person  with  a 
candle,  who,  after  locking  the  door,  advanced 
to  the  dressing-t.iblc.  nnd  set  down  the  liglit 
upon  it 


The  smile  that  played  on  Mr.  .Pickwick's 
features  was  instantaneously  lost  in  a  look  of 
the  most  unbounded  and  wonder-stricken  sux- 
l)rise.  The  person,  whoever  it  was,  had  come 
in  so  suddenly  and  with  so  little  noise,  that 
Mr.  Pickwick  had  hail  no  time  to  call  out,  or 
oppose  their  entrance.  \N'ho  could  it  be?  A 
robber?  Some  evil-mimled  ])erson  who  had 
seen  him  come  up-stairs  with  a  handsome  watch 
in  his  hand,  perhaps.     What  was  he  to  do? 

The  only  way  in  which  Mr.  Pick\Nick  could 
catch  a  glimjise  of  his  mysterious  visitor,  with 
the  least  danger  of  being  seen  himself,  was  by 
creeping  on  to  the  bed,  and  peeping  out  from 
between  the  curtains  on  the  ojij.osite  side.  To 
this  manceuvre  he  accordingly  resorted.  Keep- 
ing the  curtains  carefully  closed  with  his  hand, 
so  that  nothing  more  of  him  could  be  seen  than 
his  face  and  nightcap,  and  jjutting  on  his  spec- 
tacles, he  mustered  up  courage,  and  looked  out. 

Mr.  Pickwick  almost  fainted  with  horror  and 
dismay.  Standing  before  the  dressing-glass 
was  a  middle-aged  lady  in  yellow  curl-j)aj)ers, 
busily  engaged  in  brushing  what  ladies  call  their 
"  back  hair."  However  the  unconscious  middle- 
aged  lady  came  into  that  room,  it  was  quite 
clear  that  she  contemjilated  remaining  there  for 
the  night  ;  for  she  had  brought  a  rushlight  and 
shade  with  her,  which,  with  praiseworthy  jjre- 
caution  against  fire,  she  had  stationed  in  a  basin 
on  the  floor,  where  it  was  glimmering  away, 
like  a  gigantic  lighthouse,  in  a  particularly  small 
I)icce  of  water. 

"  Bless  my  soul,"  thought  Mr.  Pickwick, 
"  what  a  dreadful  thing  !'" 

"Hem!"  said  the  lady;  and  in  went  Mr. 
Pickwick's  head  with  automaton-like  rajiidity. 

"  I  never  met  with  anything  so  awful  as  this," 
thought  i^oor  Mr.  I'ickwick,  the  cold  perspira- 
tion starting  in  droi)s  upon  his  nightcap. 
"  Never.     This  is  fearful." 

It  was  quite  impossible  to  resist  the  urgent 
desire  to  see  what  was  going  forward.  So,  out 
went  Mr.  Pickwick's  head  again.  The  jirospect 
was  worse  than  before.  The  middle-aged  lady 
had  finished  arranging  her  hair :  had  carefully 
enveloped  it  in  a  muslin  nightcap  with  a  small 
plaited  border;  and  was  gazing  pensively  on 
the  fire. 

"  This  matter  is  growing  alarming,"  reasoned 
Mr.  Pickwick  with  himself.  "  I  can't  allow 
things  to  go  on  in  this  way.  By  the  .self-pos- 
session of  that  lady,  it  is  clear  to  me  that  I 
must  have  come  into  the  wrong  room.  If  I  call 
out,  she'll  alarm  the  house;  but  if  I  remain 
here,  the  consequences  will  be  still  more  fright- 
ful." 
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Mr.  Pickwick,  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  say, 
was  one  of  the  most  modest  and  delicate- 
minded  of  mortals.  The  very  idea  of  exhibiting 
his  nightcap  to  a  lady  overpowered  him,  but  he 
had  tied  those  confounded  strings  in  a  knot, 
and,  do  what  he  would,  he  couldn't  get  it  oft". 
The  disclosure  must  be  made.  There  was  only 
one  other  way  of  doing  it.  He  shrunk  behind 
the  curtains,  and  called  out  very  loudly — 

''  Ha— hum  !" 

That  the  lady  started  at  this  unexpected 
sound  was  evident,  by  her  falling  up  against  the 
ru.shlight  shade ;  that  she  persuaded  herself  it 
must  have  been  the  effect  of  imagination  was 
equally  clear,  for  when  Mr.  Pickwick,  under  tlie 
impression  that  she  had  fainted  away,  stone- 
dead  from  fright,  ventured  to  peep  out  again, 
she  was  gazing  pensively  on  the  fire  as  before. 

"  Most  extraordinary  female  this,"  thought 
Mr.  Pickwick,  popping  in  again.    "Ha — hum  !" 

These  last  sounds,  so  like  those  in  which,  as 
legends  inform  us,  the  ferocious  giant  Blunder- 
bore  was  in  the  habit  of  expressing  his  opinion 
that  it  was  time  to  lay  the  cloth,  were  too  dis- 
tinctly audible  to  be  again  mistaken  for  the 
workings  of  fancy, 

"Gracious  Heaven!"  said  the  middle-aged 
lady,  "  what's  that  ?  " 

"  It's — it's — only  a  gentleman,  ma'am,"  said 
Mr.  Pickwick,  from  behind  the  curtains. 

"  A  gentleman  !"  said  the  lady,  with  a  terrific 
scream. 

"  It's  all  over,"  thought  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  A  strange  man  ! "  shrieked  the  lady.  An- 
other instant,  and  the  house  would  be  alarmed. 
Her  garments  rustled  as  she  rushed  towards  the 
door. 

"  Ma'am,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  thrusting  out 
his  head,  in  the  extremity  of  his  desperation. 
"  Ma'am." 

Now,  although  Mr.  Pickwick  was  not  actuated 
by  any  definite  object  in  putting  out  his  head, 
it  was  instantaneously  proiluctive  of  a  good 
effect.  The  lady,  as  we  have  already  stated, 
was  near  the  door.  She  must  pass  it,  to  reach 
the  staircase,  and  she  would  most  undoubtedly 
have  done  so,  by  this  time,  had  not  the  sudden 
apparition  of  Mr.  Pickwick's  nightcap  driven 
her  back  into  the  remotest  corner  of  the  apart- 
ment, where  she  stooil  staring  wildly  at  Mr. 
Pickwick,  while  Mr.  Pickwick  in  his  turn  stared 
wildly  at  her. 

"  Wretch,"  said  the  lady,  covering  her  eyes 
with  her  hands,  "  what  do  you  want  here  ?" 

"  Nothing,  ma'am — nothing  whatever,  ma'am," 
saiil  Mr.  Pickwick,  earnestly. 

"  Nothing !"  said  the  lady,  looking  up. 


"  Nothing,  ma'am,  upon  my  honour,"  said 
Mr.  Pickwick,  nodding  his  head  so  energeti- 
cally, that  the  tassel  of  his  nightcap  danced 
again.  "I  am  almost  ready  to  sink,  ma'am, 
beneath  the  confusion  of  addressing  a  lady  in 
my  nightcap  (here  the  lady  hastily  snatched  oflf 
hers),  but  1  can't  get  it  off,  ma'am  (here  Mr. 
Pickwick  gave  it  a  tremendous  tug,  in  proof  of 
the  statement).  It  is  evident  to  me,  ma'am, 
now,  that  I  have  mistaken  this  bedroom  for  my 
own.  I  had  not  been  here  five  minutes,  ma'am, 
when  you  suddenly  entered  it." 

"  If  this  improbable  story  be  really  true,  sir," 
said  the  lady,  sobbing  violently,  "you  will  leave 
it  instantly." 

"  I  will,  ma'am,  with  the  greatest  pleasure," 
replied  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Instantly,  sir,"  said  the  lady. 

"  Certainly,  ma'am,"  interposed  Mr.  Pickwick 
very  quickly.  "  Certainly,  ma'am.  I — I — am 
very  sorry,  ma'am,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  making 
his  appearance  at  the  bottom  of  the  bed,  '*  to 
have  been  the  innocent  occasion  of  this  alarm 
and  emotion  ;  deeply  sorry,  ma'am." 

The  lady  pointed  to  the  door.  One  excellent 
(juality  of  Mr.  Pickwick's  character  was  beauti- 
fully displayed  at  tliis  moment,  under  the  most 
trying  circumstances.  Although  he  had  hastily 
put  on  his  hat  over  his  nightcap,  after  the 
manner  of  the  old  patrol ;  although  he  carried 
his  shoes  and  gaiter?  in  his  hand,  and  his  coat 
and  waistcoat  over  his  arm,  nothing  could  sub- 
due his  native  politeness. 

"  I  am  exceedingly  sorry,  ma'am,"  said  Mr. 
Pickwick,  bowing  very  low. 

"  If  you  are,  sir,  you  will  at  once  leave  the 
room,"  said  the  lady. 

"  Immediately,  ma'am  ;  this  instant,  ma'am," 
said  Mr.  Pickwick,  opening  the  door,  and 
droi)ping  both  his  shoes  with  a  loud  crash  in  so 
doing. 

"  1  trust,  ma'am,"  resumed  Mr.  Pickwick, 
gathering  up  his  shoes,  and  turning  round  lo 
bow  again,  "  I  trust,  ma'am,  that  my  un- 
blemished ch.aracter,  and  the  devoted  rcsj)ect  I 
entert^iin  for  your  sex,  will  ])lcad  as  some  slight 

excuse  for  this "     But  before  Mr.  Pickwick 

could  conclude  the  sentence,  the  lady  lud  thrust 
him  into  the  passage,  and  locked  and  bolted  the 
door  behind  him. 

Whatever  grounds  of  self<ongratulation  Mr. 
Pickwick  might  have  for  having  csciped  so 
(juietly  from  his  late  awkward  situation,  his 
l)rcsent  i)Osition  was  by  no  means  enviable. 
He  was  alone,  in  an  open  passage,  in  a  strange 
house,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  half  dressed ; 
it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  could  find  his 
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way  in  perfect  darkness  to  a  room  which  he  hail 
been  wholly  unable  to  discover  with  a  liv,'ht,  and 
if  he  made  the  slightest  noise  in  his  fruitless 
attemi)ts  to  do  so,  he  stood  every  chance  of 
being  shot  at,  and  i)erhaps  killed,  by  some 
wakeful  traveller.  He  had  no  resource  but  to 
remain  where  he  was  until  daylight  appeared. 
So  after  groi)ing  his  way  a  few  paces  tlown  the 
passage,  and,  to  his  infinite  alarm,  stumbling 
over  several  pairs  of  boots  in  so  doing,  Mr. 
Pickwick  crouched  into  a  little  recess  in  the 
wall,  to  wait  for  morning  as  philosophically  as 
he  might. 

He  was  not  destineil,  however,  to  undergo 
this  additional  trial  of  jxitience :  for  he  had  not 
been  long  ensconced  in  his  i)resent  concealment 
when,  to  his  unspeakable  horror,  a  man,  bearing 
a  light,  appeared  at  the  end  of  the  passage. 
His  horror  was  suddenly  converted  into  joy, 
however,  when  he  recognised  the  form  of  his 
faithful  attendant.  It  was  indeed  Mr.  Samuel 
Weller,  ^yho  after  sitting  up  thus  late,  in  con- 
versation with  the  Boots,  who  was  sitting  up  for 
the  mail,  was  now  about  to  retire  to  rest. 

"Sam,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  suddenly  appear- 
ing before  him,  "  where's  my  bedroom  ?" 

Mr.  Weller  stared  at  his  master  with  the  most 
emphatic  surprise;  and  it  was  not  until  the 
(luestion  had  l)een  repeated  three  several  times, 
that  he  turned  round,  and  led  the  way  to  the 
long-sought  apartment. 

**Sam,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick  as  he  got  into  bed, 
"  I  have  made  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
mistakes  to- night  that  ever  were  heard  of." 

'•  Wcry  likely,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Weller  drily. 

"  But  of  this  I  am  determined,  Sam,"  saiil 
Mr.  Pickwick,  "  that  if  I  were  to  stop  in  this 
house  for  si.x  months,  I  would  never  trust  myself 
about  it  alone  again." 

"That's  the  wery  prudentest  resolution  as 
you  could  come  to,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Weller. 
"  Vou  rayther  want  someboily  to  look  arter  you, 
sir,  wen  your  judgment  goes  out  a  wisitin'." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that,  Sam } "  said 
Mr.  Pickwick.  He  raised  himself  in  bed,  and 
extended  his  hand,  as  if  he  were  about  to  say 
something  more ;  but  sutldenly  checking  him- 
self, turned  round,  and  bade  his  valet  "  Good 
night." 

''  Good  night,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Weller.  He 
paused  when  he  got  outside  the  door — shook  his 
head — walked  on — stopped — snuffed  the  candle 
— shook  his  head  again — and  finally  proceeded 
slowly  to  his  chamber,  apparently  buried  in  the 
profoundest  meditation. 
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N  a  small  room  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
stable-yard,  betimes  in  the  morning, 
which  was  ushered  in  by  Mr.  Pick- 
wick's adventure  with  the  middle- 
aged  ladv  in  the  yellow  curl-papers, 
sat  Mr,  Weller  senior,  prej)aring  him- 
^  '  self  for  his  journey  to  London.  He 
^  was  sitting  in  an  excellent  attitude  for 

having  his  portrait  taken. 

It  is  very  possible  that,  at  some  earlier  period 
of  his  career,  Mr.  Weller's  profile  might  have 
presenteil  a  bold  and  determined  outline.  His 
face,  however,  had  exjjanded  under  the  influence 
of  gooil  living,  and  a  disposition  remarkable  for 
resignation  ;  and  ils  bold  fleshy  curves  had  so 
far  extended  beyond  the  limits  originally  as 
signed  them,  that  unless  you  took  a  full  view  ot 
his  countenance  in  front,  it  was  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish more  than  the  extreme  tip  of  a  very 
rubicund  nose.  His  chin,  from  the  same  cause, 
had  ac(|uired  the  grave  anil  imposing  form  whi(  h 
is  generally  described  by  prefixing  the  word 
"double"  to  that  expressive  feature;  and  his 
complexion  exhibited  that  peculiarly  mottled 
combination  of  colours  which  is  only  to  be  seen 
in  gentlemen  of  his  profession,  and  in  underdone 
roast  beef.  Round  his  neck  he  wore  a  crimson 
travelling  shawl,  which  merged  into  his  chin 
by  such  imjierceptible  gradations,  that  it  was 
ilifficult  to  (listinguish  the  folds  of  the  one  from 
the  folds  of  the  other.  Over  this  he  mounted  a 
long  waistcoat  of  a  broad  pink-striped  pattern, 
and  over  that,  again,  a  wide-skirted  green  coat, 
ornamented  with  large  brass  buttons,  whereof 
the  two  which  garnished  the  waist  were  so  far 
apart,  that  no  man  had  ever  beheld  them  boili 
at  the  same  time.  His  hair,  which  was  short, 
sleek,  and  black,  was  just  visible  beneath  the 
capacious  brim  of  a  low-crowned  brown  hat. 
His  legs  were  encased  in  knee-cord  breeches, 
and  i)ainled  top  boots :  and  a  copper  watch 
chain,  terminating  in  one  seal,  and  a  key  of  the 
same  material,  dangled  loosely  from  his  cai)a- 
cious  waistband. 

We  have  said  that  Mr.  WcUer  was  engaged  in 
preparing  for  his  journey  to  London — he  was 
taking  sustenance,  in  fact.  On  the  table  before 
him,  stood  a  pot  of  ale,  a  cold  round  of  beef, 
and  a  very  respectable-looking  loaf,  to  each  of 
which  he  distributed  his  favours  in  turn,  with 
the  most  rigid  impartiality.     He  had  just  cut  a 
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mighty  slice  from  the  latter,  when  the  footsteps 
of  somebody  entering  the  room,  caused  him  to 
raise  his  head  ;  and  he  beheld  his  son. 

"  Mornin',  Sammy  1"  saitl  the  father. 

The  son  walked  up  to  the  pot  of  ale,  and 
nodding  significantly  to  his  parent,  took  a  long 
draught  by  way  of  reply. 

"  Wery  good  power  o'  suction,  Sammy,"  said 
Mr.  Weller  the  elder,  looking  into  the  pot, 
when  his  first-born  had  set  it  down  half  empty. 
"  You'd  ha'  made  an  uncommon  fine  oyster, 
Sammy,  if  you'd  been  i)orn  in  that  station  o* 
life." 

"  Yes,  I  dessay  I  should  ha"  managed  to  ]iick 
up  a  respectable  livin',"  replied  Sam,  applying 
himself  to  the  cold  beef  with  considerable  vigour. 

"  I'm  wery  sorry,  Sammy,"  said  the  elder 
Mr.  Weller,  shaking  u])  the  ale,  by  describing 
small  circles  with  the  pot,  prej)aratory  to  drinking, 
'•  I'm  wery  sorry,  Sammy,  to  hear  from  your 
lips,  as  you  let  yourself  be  gammoned  by  that 
'ere  mulberry  man.  I  always  thought,  up  to 
three  days  ago,  that  the  names  of  Veller  and 
gammon  could  never  come  into  contract,  Sammy 
— never." 

'*  Always  exccptin'  the  case  of  a  widder,  of 
course,"  said  Sam. 

"  Widders,  Sammy,"  replied  Mr.  Weller, 
slightly  changing  colour.  "  Widders  are  'cep- 
tions  to  ev'ry  rule.  I  hm'c  heerd  how  many 
ord'nary  women  one  widder's  equal  to,  in  pint  o' 
comin'  over  you.  I  think  it's  five-and-twenty, 
but  I  don't  rightly  know  vether  it  an't  more." 

"  Well ;  that's  pretty  well,"  said  Sam. 

"  Besides,"  continued  Mr.  Weller,  not  noticing 
the  interrui)tion,  "  that's  a  wery  different  thing. 
You  know  what  the  counsel  sai  1,  Sammy,  a,s 
defended  tlie  gen'lem'n  as  beat  his  wife  with  the 
poker,  vcnever  he  got  jolly.  '  And  arter  all, 
my  Lord,'  says  he,  '  it's  a  amable  weakness.'  So 
I  says  respectin'  widders,  Sammy,  and  so  you'll 
say,  ven  you  gets  as  old  as  me." 

"  I  ought  to  ha'  know'd  better,  I  know,"  said 
Sam. 

"Ought  to  ha'  know'd  better!"  repeated  Mr. 
Weller.  striking  the  table  with  his  fist.  "  Ought 
to  ha*  know'd  better  !  why,  I  know  a  young  'un 
as  hasn't  had  half  nor  (juarter  your  cddication — 
as  hasn't  slej)!  about  the  markets,  no,  not  six 
months — who'd  ha'  scorned  to  be  let  in,  in  such 
a  vay  ;  scorned  it,  Sammy."  In  the  excitement 
of  feeling  produced  by  this  agonising  retleclion, 
Mr.  Weller  rang  the  bell,  and  ordered  an  addi- 
tional pint  of  ale. 

"  Well,  it's  no  use  talking  about  it  now,"  said 
Sarti.  "  It's  over,  and  can't  be  helped,  ami  that's 
one  con.solation,  as  they  always  says  in  Turkey, 


ven  they  cuts  the  wrong  man's  head  ofif.  It's 
my  innings  now,  gov'rnor,  and  as  soon  as  I 
catches  hold  o'  this  here  Trotter,  I'll  have  a 
good  'un." 

"  I  hope  you  will.  Sammy.  I  hope  you  will," 
returned  Mr.  Weller.  "  Here's  your  health, 
Sammy,  and  may  you  speedily  vipe  oft"  the  dis- 
grace as  you've  inflicted  on  the  family  name." 
Jn  honour  of  this  toast  Mr.  Weller  imbibed  a 
draught,  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  newly-arrived 
pint,  and  handed  it  over  to  his  son,  to  dispose 
of  the  remainder,  which  he  instantaneously  did. 

"  And  now,  Sammy,"  said  Mr.  ^^■eller,  con- 
sulting the  large  tlouble-cased  silver  watcli  that 
hung  at  the  entl  of  the  copper  chain.  "  Now  it's 
time  I  was  up  at  the  ofiice  to  get  my  vay-bill, 
and  see  the  coach  loaded  ;  for  coaches,  Sammy, 
is  like  guns — they  re(}uires  to  be  loaded  with 
wery  great  care,  afore  they  go  oft"." 

At  this  parental  and  professional  joke,  Mr. 
Weller  junior  smiled  a  filial  smile.  His  revered 
parent  continued  in  a  solemn  tone  : 

"  I'm  goin'  to  leave  you,  Samivel  my  boy, 
and  there's  no  telling  ven  I  shall  see  you  again. 
Your  mother-in-law  may  ha'  been  too  much  for 
me,  or  a  thousand  things  may  have  happened 
by  the  time  you  next  hears  any  news  o'  the 
celebrated  Mr.  Veller  o'  the  Bell  Savage.  The 
family  name  depends  wery  much  upon  you, 
Samivel,  and  I  hope  you'll  do  wot's  right  by  it. 
Upon  all  little  j)ints  o'  breedin',  I  know  I  may 
trust  you  as  veil  as  if  it  was  my  own  self.  So 
I've  only  this  here  one  little  bit  of  adwice  to 
give  you.  If  ever  you  gets  to  up'ards  o'  fifty, 
and  feels  disposed  to  go  a  marryin'  anybody — 
no  matter  who — ^just  you  shut  yourself  up  in 
your  own  room,  if  you've  got  one,  and  pison 
yourself  off  haml.  Hangin's  wulg.ar,  so  don't 
you  have  nothin'  to  say  to  that.  Pison  yourself, 
Samivel  my  boy,  ])ison  yourself,  and  you'll  be 
glad  on  it  arterwards."  With  these  affecting 
wonls,  Mr.  Weller  looked  steadfastly  on  his  son, 
and  turning  slowly  upon  his  heel,  di.sappcared 
from  his  sight. 

In  the  contemplative  mood  which  these  wonls 
had  awakened,  Mr.  Samuel  Weller  walked  forth 
from  the  (ireat  Wiiite  Horse  when  his  father  had 
left  him  ;  and  bending  his  steps  towards  St. 
Clement's  Church,  endeavoured  to  dissipate  his 
melancholy  by  strolling  among  its  ancient  pre- 
cincts. He  had  loitered  about  for  some  time, 
when  he  found  himself  in  a  retired  spot — a  kind  ' 
of  courtyard  of  venerable  appearance — which  he 
discoveretl  had  no  other  outlet  than  the  turning 
by  which  he  had  entered.  He  was  about  re- 
tracing his  steps,  when  he  was  suddenly  trans- 
fixed to  the  spot  by  a  sudden  appearance  ;  and 
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the  mode  and  manner  of  this  appearance  we  now 
proceed  to  relate. 

Mr.  Samuel  Weller  had  been  staring  up  at 
the  okl  red-brick  houses  now  and  then,  in  his 
deep  abstraction,  bestowing  a  wink  upon  some 
healthy-looking  servant-girl  as  she  drew  up  a 
blind,  or  threw  open  a  bedroom  wimlow,  when  the 
green  gate  of  a  garden  at  the  bottom  of  the  yard 
opened,  and  a  man,  having  emerged  therefrom, 
closed  the  green  gate  ver)'  carefully  after  him, 
anil  walked  briskly  towanls  the  very  spot  where 
Mr.  Weller  was  staniling. 

Now.  taking  this  as  an  isolated  fact,  unaccom- 
panicil  by  any  attendant  circumstances,  there 
was  nothing  very  extraonlinary  in  it ;  because 
in  many  parts  of  the  world  men  ilo  comO  out  of 
gardens,  close  green  gales  after  them,  and  even 
walk  briskly  away,  without  attracting  any  parti- 
<:ular  share  of  public  observation.  It  is  clear, 
therefore,  that  there  must  have  been  something 
in  the  man,  or  in  liis  manner,  or  both,  to  attract 
Mr.  Weller's  particular  notice.  Whether  there 
was,  or  not,  we  must  leave  the  reader  to  deter- 
mine, when  we  have  faithfully  recounted  the 
behaviour  of  the  imlividual  in  question. 

When  the  man  hail  shut  the  green  gate  after 
him,  he  walked,  as  we  have  said  twice  already, 
with  a  brisk  pace  up  the  courtyard  ;  but  he  no 
sooner  caught  sight  of  Mr.  Weller,  than  he 
faltered,  and  stopped,  as  if  uncertain,  for  the 
moment,  what  course  to  adopt.  As  the  green 
gate  was  closed  behind  him,  and  there  was  no 
other  outlet  but  the  one  in  front,  however,  he 
was  not  long  in  perceiving  that  he  must  i)ass 
Mr.  Samuel  NVeller  to  get  away.  He  therefore 
resumed  his  brisk  pace,  and  advanced,  staring 
straight  before  him.  The  most  extraordinary 
thing  about  the  man  was,  that  he  was  contorting 
his  face  into  the  most  fearful  and  astonishing 
grimaces  that  ever  were  beheld.  Nature's  handi- 
work never  was  disguised  with  such  extraordi- 
nary artificial  car\'ing  as  the  man  had  overlaid 
his  countenance  with,  in  one  moment. 

"  Well ! "  said  Mr.  Weller  to  himself,  as  the 
man  approached.  "  This  is  wery  odd.  I  could 
ha'  swore  it  was  him." 

Up  came  the  man,  and  his  face  became 
more  frightfully  distorted  than  ever,  as  he 
drew  nearer. 

"  I  could  take  my  oath  to  that  'ere  black 
hair  and  mulberry  suit,"  said  Mr.  Weller;  "only 
I  never  see  such  a  face  as  that  afore." 

As  Mr.  Weller  said  this,  the  man's  features 
.assumed  an  unearthly  twinge,  perfectly  hideous. 
He  was  obliged  to  pass  ver}'  near  Sam,  how- 
ever, and  the  scrutinising  glance  of  that  gentle- 
man enabled  him  to  detect,  under   all   these 


appalling  twists  of  feature,  something  too  like 
the  small  eyes  of  Mr.  Job  Trotter  to  be  easil\ 
mistaken. 

'*  Hallo,  you  sir  !"  shouted  Sam,  fiercely. 

The  stranj^er  stopped. 

'*  Hallo  !"  repeated  Sam,  still  more  gruftly. 

The  man  with  the  horrible  face  looked,  with 
the  greatest  surprise,  up  the  court,  and  ilowii 
the  court,  and  in  at  the  windows  of  the  houses 
— everywhere  but  at  Sam  ^Veller — and  took 
another  step  fonvard,  when  he  was  brought  to 
again  by  another  shout. 

"Hallo,  you  sir!"  said  Sam,  for  the  third 
time. 

There  was  no  pretending  to  mistake  whirc 
the  voice  came  from  now,  so  the  stranger  having 
no  other  resource,  at  last  looked  Sam  Weller 
full  in  the  face. 

'*  It  won't  do,  Job  Trotter,"'  said  Sam. 
*'  Come  !  None  o'  that  'ere  nonsense.  Vou 
ain't  so  wery  'ansome  that  you  can  afford  to 
throw  avay  many  o'  your  good  looks.  Bring 
them  'ere  eyes  o'  youm  back  into  their  proper 
]^laces,  or  I'll  knock  'em  out  of  your  head. 
D'ye  hear?" 

As  Mr.  Weller  appeared  fully  disposed  to  act 
up  to  the  sj)irit  of  this  address,  Mr.  Trotter 
gradually  allowed  his  face  to  resume  its  natural 
expression ;  and  then  giving  a  start  of  jov,  ex- 
claimed, "  What  do  I  see  ?     Mr.  Walker ! '' 

"Ah,"  replied  Sam.  "You're  wery  glad  to 
see  me,  ain't  you?" 

"  Glad  !"  exclaimed  Job  Trotter.  "  Oh,  Mr. 
Walker,  if  you  had  but  known  how  I  have 
looked  fonvard  to  this  meeting !  It  is  too 
much,  Mr.  Walker ;  I  cannot  bear  it,  indeed  I 
cannot."  And  with  these  words  Mr.  Trotter 
burst  into  a  regular  inundation  of  tears,  and, 
flinging  his  arms  round  those  of  Mr.  Weller, 
embraced  him  closely,  in  an  ecstasy  of  joy. 

"Get  off!"  cried  Sam,  indignant  at  this 
process,  and  vainly  endeavouring  to  extricate 
himself  from  the  grasp  of  his  enthusiastic 
acquaintance.  "  Get  off,  I  tell  you.  What  are 
you  crying  over  me  for,  you  portable  ingine  ?  " 

"  Because  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you,"  replied 
Job  Trotter,  gradually  releasing  Mr.  Weller,  as 
the  first  symptoms  of  his  pugnacity  disapjjeared. 
"  Oh,  Mr.  Walker,  this  is  too  much." 

"Too  much!"  echoed  Sam.  "I  think  it  is 
too  much— rayther !  Now  what  have  you  got 
to  say  to  me.  eh  ? " 

Mr.  Trotter  made  no  reply ;  for  the  little 
pink  pocket-handkerchief  was  in  full  force. 

"  What  have  you  got  to  say  to  me,  afore  I 
knock  your  head  off  ?  '  repeated  Mr.  Weller,  in 
a  threatening  manner. 
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"Eh!"  said  Mr.  Trotter,  ^vith  a  look  of  vir- 
tuous surprise. 

"  What  have  you  got  to  say  to  me  ?"' 
"I,  Mr.  Walker?" 

"  Don't  call  me  V'alker ;  my  name's  Veller ; 
you  know  that  veil  enough.  W^hat  have  you 
got  to  say  to  me?" 

"  Bless  you,  Mr.  Wa»lker — AV'eller  I  mean — a 
great  many  things,  if  you  will  come  away  some- 
where, where  we  can  talk  comfortably.  If 
you  knew  how  I  have  looked  for  you,  Mr. 
Weller " 

"  Wery  hard,  indeed,  I  s'posc?"  said  Sam, 
tlrily. 

"  Very,  very,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Trotter,  with- 
out moving  a  muscle  of  his  face.  "  But  shake 
hands,  Mr.  Weller." 

Sam  eyed  his  companion  for  a  few  seconds, 
and  then,  as  if  actuated  by  a  sudden  impulse, 
complied  with  his  request. 

"  How,"  said  Job  Trotter,  as  they  walked 
away,  "  how  is  your  dear,  good  master?  Oh, 
he  is  a  worthy  gentleman,  Mr.  A\'eller  !  I  hope 
he  didn't  catch  cold  that  dreadful  night,  sir." 

There  was  a  momentary  look  of  deep  slyness 
in  Job  Trotter's  eye,  as  he  said  this,  which  ran 
a  thrill  through  Mr.  ^V'eller's  clenched  fist  as  he 
burnt  with  a  desire  to  m.ike  a  demonstration  on 
his  ribs.  Sam  constrained  himself,  however,  and 
replied  that  his  master  was  extremely  weil. 

•'  Oh,  I  am  so  glad,"  replied  Mr.  Trotter. 
"  Is  he  here  ?" 

"  Is  yourn  ?"  a.sked  Sam,  by  way  of  reply. 

"  Oh  yes,  he  is  here,  and  I  grieve  to  say,  Mr. 
Weller,  he  is  going  on  worse  than  ever." 

"Ah,  ah?"  said  Sam. 

"  Oh,  shocking— terrible  !" 

"At  a  boarding-school  ?"  said  Sam. 

"  No,  not  at  a  boarding-school,"  replied  Job 
Trotter,  with  the  same  sly  look  which  Sam  had 
noticed  before.     "  Not  at  a  boarding-school." 

"At  the  house  with  the  green  gate?"  inquired 
Sam,  eyeing  his  companion  closely. 

"  No,  no — oh,  not  there,"  replied  Job,  with  a 
quickness  very  unusual  to  him,  "  not  there." 

"What  wasjvw  a  doin'  there?"  asked  Sam, 
with  a  sharp  glance.  "  Got  inside  the  gate  by 
accident,  perhaps?" 

"Why,  Mr.  Weller,"  replied  Job,  "I  don't 
mind  telling  you  my  little  secrets,  because,  you 
know,  we  took  such  a  fancy  for  each  other  when 
we  first  met.  Vou  recollect  how  pleasant  we 
were  that  morning?" 

"  Oh  yes,"  saiil  Sam,  impatiently.  "  I  re- 
member.    Well." 

"  Well,"  replied  Job,  speaking  with  great 
precision,  and  in  the  low  tone  of  a  man  who 


communicates  an  important  secret.  "  In  that 
house  with  the  green  gate,  Mr.  Weller,  they 
keep  a  good  many  servants." 

"So  I  should  think,  from  the  look  on  it," 
interposed  Sam. 

"  Yes,"  continued  Mr.  Trutter,  "and  one  of 
them  is  a  cook,  who  has  saved  up  a  little  money, 
Mr.  Weller,  and  is  desirous,  if  she  can  establish 
herself  in  life,  to  open  a  little  shop  in  the 
chandlery  way,  you  see." 
"  Yes  ?'' 

"Yes,  Mr.  Weller.  Well,  sir,  I  met  her  at  a 
chapel  that  I  go  to — a  very  neat  little  chajK-l  in 
this  town,  Mr.  Weller,  where  they  sing  the  num- 
ber four  collection  of  hymns,  which  I  generally 
carry  about  with  me,  in  a  little  book,  which  you 
may  perhaps  have  seen  in  my  hand — and  I  got 
a  little  intimate  with  her,  Mr.  Weller,  and  from 
that,  an  acquaintance  sprung  up  between  us, 
and  I  may  venture  to  say,  Mr.  Weller,  that  I 
am  to  be  the  chandler." 

"Ah,  and  a  wery  amiable  chandler  you'll 
make,"  replied  Sam,  eyeing  Job  with  a  side  look 
of  intense  dislike. 

"The  great  advantage  of  this,  Mr.  Weller," 
continued  Job,  his  eyes  filling  with  tears  as  he 
spoke,  "  will  be,  that  I  shall  be  able  to  leave  my 
present  disgraceful  service  with  that  batl  man, 
and  to  devote  myself  to  a  better  and  more 
virtuous  life — more  like  the  way  in  which  I  was 
brought  up,  Mr.  Weller." 

"  You  must  ha'  been  wery  nicely  brought  up," 
said  Sam. 

"  Oh,  very,  Mr.  Weller,  very,"  replied  Job : 
at  the  recollection  of  the  purity  of  his  youthful 
days,  Mr.  Trotter  pulled  forth  the  pink  hand- 
kerchief, and  wept  copiously. 

"  You  must  ha'  been  an  uncommon  nice  boy 
to  go  to  school  vith, '  said  Sam. 

"  I  was,  sir,"  replied  Job,  heaving  a  deep 
sigh.     "  I  was  the  idol  of  tJie  place." 

"  Ah,"  said  Sam,  "  I  don't  wonder  at  it. 
\N'hat  a  comfort  you  must  ha'  been  to  your 
blessed  mother !" 

At  these  words,  Mr.  Job  Trotter  inserted  an 
end  of  the  pink  hamlkcrchief  into  the  corner  of 
each  eye,  one  after  the  other,  antl  began  to 
weep  copiously. 

"  Wot's  the  matter  vith  the  man?"  said  Sam 
indignantly.  "  Chelsea  watcnvorks  is  nothin' 
to  you.  What  are  you  melting  vith  now — the 
consciousness  o'  willainy  ?" 

"  I  cannot  keep  my  feelings  do\m,  Mr.  Weller, ' 
said  Job.  after  a  short  pause.  "  To  think  that 
my  master  should  have  suspected  the  conversa- 
tion I  had  with  yours,  and  so  dragged  me  away 
in  a  post-chaise,  and  after  persuading  the  sweet 
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\-  to  say  she  knew  nuj.ui^  uf  him. 
^  the  sch'>o!!ni stress  to  iK)  the  saiiK". 
^r  for  a  1  ul.ition  !   Oh!  M: 

\  makes  m-  :." 

•Qh,  that  was  the  vay,  was  it?"  saiil  Mr. 
Wcller. 

*'  To  be  sure  it  was,"  replied  Job. 

"  Veil,"  said  Sam,  as  they  had  now  arrivcil 
near  the  Hotel,  "  I  vant  to  Jiave  a  little  bit  o' 
•  ":  with  you,  Job;  so  if  you're  not  partickler 
:.-d.  1  shouKl  like  to  sec  you  at  the  (irc;U 
\'>  hitc  Horse  tonight,  soraewheres  about  eight 
o'clock." 

"  I  shall  be  sure  to  r  i  Job. 

■■  \'es,  you'd  better,"  ;  im,  with  a  very 

meaning  look,  "or  else  1  shall  i)«.rhaps  be  askin' 
arter  you,  at  the  other  side  of  the  green  gate, 
and  then  1  might  cut  you  out,  you  know." 

•'  I  shall  be  sure  to  be  with  you.  sir,"  said  Mr. 
Trotter ;  and  wringing  Sam's  hand  with  the 
utmost  ferAOur,  he  walked  away. 

"Take  care,  Job  Trotter,   take   care,"    said 

looking  after  him,  "or  I  shall  be  one  too 

f'^r  you  this  time  :  I  shall,  indeed."    Hav- 

1  this  soliloquy,  and  looked  after  Job 

I  s  to  be  seen   no  more,   Mr.  Wcller 

mule  the  best  of  his  way  to  his  master's  bed- 

r.  )'>;n. 

••  It's  all  in  training,  sir,"  said  Sam. 

''What's  in  training,  Sam?"  inquired  Mr. 
Pickwick. 

"  I  have  found  'em  out,  sir,"  said  Sam. 

"Found  out  who?" 

"  That  'ere  queer  customer,  and  the  niclan- 
cholly  rhnn  with  the  black  hair." 

"!•  1 !"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  with 

i'..--  L  "Where  arc  they,  .Sam  ; 

where  arc  they  }  " 

"  Hush,  hush  !  "  replied  Mr.  Wcller ;  and  as 
be  assisted  Mr.  Pickwick  to  dress,  he  detailed 
the  plan  of  action  on  which  he  proposed  to  enter. 

"  I5ut  when  is  this  to  be  done,  Sam  ?  "  in- 
quired Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  All  in  goo<l  time,  sir,"  replied  Sam. 

Whether  it  was  done  in  good  time,  or  not, 
will  be  seen  hereafter. 


CHAPTER  X.XIV. 

•  :N"    MR.  PETER   MAGM'S   •  .  I  OVS,  AM) 

MIDDLE-AGED     LADY     A!  .  K,     WHICH 

Uicl.N-GS  THE  PJCKWICKIANS  WiiUiN  IHE  URA5I'  UI 
THE   UVW. 

A"\  "HEN    Mr.    Pickwick    descended    to   the 

'  '     room  in  which  he  and  Mr,  Peter  Magnus 

had  spent  the  preceding  evening,  he  found  that 


gentleman  with  the  m.ijor  part  o:  the  content 
f>f  the  two  bajrs.  the  leatiicrn  hat  box,  and  th' 
n  paper  parcel,  tlisplayed  to  all  possib! 
i:Uagc  on  his  person,  while  he  himself  w;; 
l)acing  up  and  tlown  the  room  in  a  state  of  the 
utmost  excitement  and  agitation. 

"(iood  morning,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Peter  Magnus. 
"  What  do  you  think  of  this,  sir  ?" 

"Very  effective  indeed,"  replied  Mr.  Pick- 
wick, surveying  the  garments  of  Mr.  Peter 
Mai^nus  with  a  gooil-natured  smile. 

"  Yes,  1  think  it'll  do,"  said  Mr.  Magnus. 
"  Mr.  Pickwick,  sir,  I  have  sent  up  my  card." 

"  Have  you  ?"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  \'es  ;  and  the  waiter  brought  back  word, 
that  she  would  see  me  at  eleven — at  eleven, 
sir  ;  it  only  wants  a  (juartcr  now." 

"  Very  near  the  time,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Yes,  it  is  rather  near,"  replied  Mr.  Magnus, 
'•  rather  too  near  to  be  i)leasant — eh  !  Mr.  Pick- 
wick, sir  ?  " 

"  Confidence  is  a  great  thing  in  tins:  cases," 
observed  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  I  believe  it  is,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Peter  Magnus, 
"  I  am  very  confident,  sir.  Really.  Mr.  Pick- 
wick, I  do  not  see  why  a  man  should  feci  any 
fear  in  such  a  case  as  this,  sir.  \Viiat  is  it,  sir? 
There's  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of;  it's  a  matter 
of  mutual  accommodation,  nothing  more.  Hus- 
band on  one  side,  wife  on  the  other.  That's  my 
\  iew  of  the  matter,  Mr.  Pickwick." 

"  It  is  a  very  jjhilosophical  one."  replied  Mr. 
Pickwick.  "But  breakfast  is  wailing.  Mr.  Magnus. 
Come." 

Down  they  sat  to  breakfast,  but  it  was  evident, 
notwithstanding  tiie  boasting  of  Mr.  Peter  Mag- 
nus, that  he  laboured  under  a  very  considerable 
degree  of  nervousness,  of  which  loss  of  ai»j>etitc, 
a  propensity  to  upset  the  lea-things,  a  sj^ectral 
attempt  at  drollery,  and  an  irresistible  inclina- 
tion to  look  at  the  clock,  every  other  second, 
were  among  the  princi|>al  symptoms. 

"  He— he— he  !"  tittered  Mr.  Magnus,  affect- 
ing cheerfulness,  and  gasping  with  agitation. 
•*  It  only  wants  two  minutes,  Mr.  Pickwick.  Am 
I  pale,  sir?" 

"Not  ver)',"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick. 

There  was  a  brief  i)ause. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Pickwick!  but  ha\<- 
you  ever  done  this  sort  of  thing  in  your  lime  ? 
said  Mr.  Magnus. 

"  You  mean  proposing?"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'  ^'es." 

"  Never,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  wiih  great 
cnerg)',  "never." 

"You  have  no  idea,  then,  how  v.''  '  "  t  'o 
begin?"  said  Mr.  Magnus. 


A   TRYING  POSITION. 
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"  Why,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  "  I  may  have 
formed  some  ideas  upon  the  subject,  but,  as  I 
never  have  submitted  them  to  the  test  of  expe- 
rience, I  should  be  sorry  if  you  were  induced  to 
regulate  your  proceedings  by  them." 

"  1  should  feel  very  much  obliged  to  you  for 
any  advice,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Magnus,  taking  another 
look  at  the  clock  :  the  hand  of  which  was  verg- 
ino;  on  the  five  minutes  past. 


"  Well,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  with  the  pro- 
found solemnity  with  which  that  great  man 
could,  when  he  i)leased,  render  his  remarks  so 
deeply  impressive :  "  I  should  commence,  sir, 
with  a  tribute  to  the  lady's  beauty  and  excellent 
qualities ;  from  them,  sir,  I  should  diverge  to  my 
own  unworthiness." 

'•  Very  good,"  said  Mr.  Magnus. 

**  Unworthiness  for  her  only,  mind,  sir,"  re- 


•' MR.    PICKWICK    NO    SOONKR    TIT    ON     HIS     SI'ECTACLK.S,    THAN     UK     AT    fiNCE     RKtOC.NISEH     IN    THK     H  TtRF 
MRS.     MAGNUS    THE    LAUV     INTO    WHOSE     ROO.M     HE     HAD     tu     I N WARRANT ABLV     INTRUDED     ON     THE 

PREVIOUS  NIGHT."     (See page  162.) 


sumed  Mr.  Pickwick  ;  "  for  to  show  that  I  was 
not  wholly  unworthy,  sir,  I  should  take  a  brief 
review  of  my  past  life  and  present  contlition.  I 
shouM  ,argue,  by  analogy,  that  to  anybody  else 
I  must  be  a  very  desirable  object.  I  should 
then  exjxitiatc  on  the  waniuh  of  my  love,  and 
the  depth  of  my  devotidn.  Perha[>s  I  might 
then  be  tempted  to  seize  her  hand." 

"  Yes,  I  sec,"  said  Mr.  Magnus  ;  "  that  would 
be  a  very  great  point." 

TnK  Pickwick  Ciab,  11. 


"  I  should  then,  sir."  continuctl  Mr.  Pickwick, 
growing  warmer  as  the  subject  presented  itself 
in  more  glowing  colours  before  him — "  I  should 
then,  sir,  come  to  the  plain  and  simple  question, 
'  Will  you  have  me?"  I  think  I  am  justified  in 
xssuming  that  upon  this,  she  would  turn  away 
her  head." 

"  You  think  that  may  be  taken  for  granted  ?  ' 
saiil  Mr.  Magnus  ;  "because,  if  she  did  not  do 
that  at  the  right  pbce,  it  would  be  embarrassing." 
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"  I  think  she  would,"  said  Mr.  I'ickwick. 
"Upon  this,  sir,  I  should  sfjuceze  her  hand,  and 
I  think — I  think,  Mr.  Magnus,  that  after  I  had 
done  that,  supposing  there  was  no  refusal,  I 
should  gently  draw  away  the  handkerchief, 
which  my  slight  knowletlge  of  human  nature 
leads  me  to  suppose  the  Luly  would  be  applying 
to  her  eyes  at  the  moment,  and  steal  a  respect- 
ful kiss.  1  think  I  should  kiss  her.  Mr.  Magnus; 
anil  at  this  particular  ixjint,  1  am  decidedly  of 
opinion  that  if  the  lady  were  going  to  take  me 
at  all,  she  would  murmur  into  my  ears  a  bashful 
acceptance." 

Mr.  Magnus  started  :  gazed  on  .Mr.  Pickwick's 
intelligent  face  for  a  short  time  in  silence  :  and 
then  (the  dial  [dinting  to  the  ten  minutes  past) 
shook  him  waniily  by  the  hand,  and  rusheil 
desjjcrately  from  the  room. 

Mr.  Pickwick  had  taken  a  few  strides  to  and 
fro ;  and  the  small  hand  of  the  clock,  following 
the  latter  part  of  his  example,  had  arrived  at  the 
figure  which  imlicates  the  half-hour,  when  the 
door  suildenly  oj)eneil.  He  turned  round  to 
greet  Mr.  I'etcr  Magnus,  and  encountered,  in 
his  stead,  the  joyous  face  of  Mr.  Tupinan,  the 
serene  countenance  of  Mr.  Winkle,  ami  the  in- 
tellectual lineaments  of  Mr.  Snodgrass. 

As  Mr.  Pickwick  greeted  them,  Mr.  Peter 
Magnus  lripi)cd  into  the  room. 

"My  friends,  the  gentleman  I  was  speaking 
of — Mr.  Macniis."  s;iid  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Your  ^  '  ;:ien,"  s;iid  Mr.  Magnus, 

cvidentlyi:  \citement.  "Mr. Pick- 

wick, allow  mc  t o.^j/c.i^  to  you  one  moment,  sir." 

As  he  said  this,  Mr.  Magnus  harnessed  his 
forefinger  to  Mr.  Pi(  kwick's  button-hole,  and, 
tlrawin^  him  into  a  window  recess,  said  : 

•  <  ■  v.Mtulate  me,  Mr.  Pickwick  ;  I  followed 
;,uiir  aiivii  e  to  the  very  letter." 

"  And  It  was  all  correct,  was  it  ? "  incjuircd 
Mr.  Pickwick. 

"It  was,  sir— could  not  possibly  have  been 
better,"  replied  Mr.  Magnus;  "Mr.  Pickwick, 
she  is  min"." 

"I  ou  with  all  my  heart,"  re- 

plied  "'  ,   warmly  shaking  his   new 

friend  by  the  hand. 

"  You  must  see  her,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Magnus  ; 
"  this  way,  if  you  please.  Kxcusc  us  for  one 
instant,  gentlemen."  Hurr)-ing  on  in  this  way, 
Mr.  Peter  Magnus  drew  Mr.  Pickwick  from  the 
room.  He  '  it  the  next  door  in  the  pas- 
sage, and  r  tly  thereat. 

*'  Come  m  said  a  female  voice.  And  in 
they  went. 

"  Miss  W  •  ■  ""said  ^fr.  ^fagnus.  "Allow 
me  to  intr  verj-  p.articular  friend,  Mr. 


Pickwick.  Mr.  Pickwick,  I  beg  to  make  you 
known  to  Miss  Wiiherficld." 

The  lady  w.-is  at  the  upper  end  of  the  room. 
As  Mr.  Pickwick  howctl,  he  took  his  spectacles 
from  his  waistcoat  pocket,  and  put  them  on  j  a 
process  which  he  had  no  sooner  gone  through, 
than,  uttering  an  exclamation  of  surpri.se,  Sir. 
Pickwick  retreated  several  i)aces :  and  the  lady, 
with  a  halfsuppressed  scream,  hid  her  face  in 
her  hands,  ami  dropped  into  a  chair  :  where- 
upon Mr.  i'eler  Magnus  was  stricken  motionless 
on  the  si)Ot,  and  gazed  from  one  to  the  other, 
with  a  countenance  expressive  of  the  extremities 
of  horror  and  surprise. 

This  certamly  was,  to  all  apixrarance,  \ery 
unaccountable  behaviour ;  but  the  fact  is,  that 
Mr.  Pickwick  no  sooner  put  on  his  spectacles, 
than  he  at  once  recognised  in  the  future  Mrs. 
Magnus  the  lady  into  whose  room  he  had  s<} 
unwarrantably  intruded  on  the  previous  night ; 
and  the  spectacles  had  no  sooner  crossed  Mr. 
Pickwick's  nose,  than  the  lady  at  once  identifieii 
the  countenance  which  she  had  seen  surrounded 
by  all  the  horrors  of  a  nightcap.  So  the  lady 
screamed,  and  Mr.  Pickwick  startetl. 

"  Mr.  Pickwi(  k  !  '  exclaimed  Mr.  Magnus, 
lost  in  astonishment.  "  What  is  the  meaning 
of  this,  sir?  What  is  the  meaning  of  it,  sir?" 
added  Mr.  Magnus,  in  a  threatening,  and  a 
louder  tone. 

"Sir,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  somewhat  indig- 
nant at  the  very  sudden  manner  in  which  Mr. 
Peter  Magnus  had  conjugated  himself  into  the 
imperative  mood,  "  1  decline  answering  thai 
cpiestion." 

"  You  ileclinc  it,  sir?"  said  Mr.  Magnus. 

"  I  do,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick ;  "  I  object 
to  saying  anything  which  may  compromise  that 
lady,  or  awaken  unpleasant  recollections  in  her 
breast,  without  her  consent  and  permission." 

"Miss  Witherfield,"  said  Mr.  Peter  Magnus, 
"  do  you  know  this,  person  ?  " 

"  Know  him  !"  repeated  the  middle-aged  lady, 
hesitating. 

"  Yes,  know  him,  ma'am.  I  said  know  him," 
rcj)lieil  .Mr.  Magnus,  with  ferocity. 

"I  luve  seen  him,"  replied  the* middle-aged 
lady. 

"Where?"  inquired  Mr.  Magnus,  "where?" 

"That,"  said  the  mid.Ue-aged  lady,  rising 
from  her  seat,  and  averting  her  head,  "  that  I 
would  not  reveal  for  worlds." 

"  I  understand  you.  ma'am."  said  Mr.  Pick- 
wck,  "and  respect  your  delicacy;  it  shall 
never  be  revealed  by  tnc,  depend  upon  it" 

"Ui>on  mv  won  1,  ma'am,"  said  Mr.  Magnus, 
"  considering  the  situation  in  which  I  am  placed 
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with  regard  to  yourself,  you  carry  this  matter 
off  with  tolerable  coolness — tolerable  coolness, 
ma'am." 

"Cruel  Mr.  Magnus!"  said  the  middle-aged 
lady.     Here  she  wept  ver)-  copiously  indeed, 

"  Address  your  observations  to  me,  sir,"  inter- 
posed Mr.  Pickwick ;  "  I  alone  am  to  blame,  if 
anybo<iy  be." 

"  Oh  !  you  alone  are  to  blame,  are  you,  sir  ?" 
said  Mr.  Magnus.  "  I — I — see  through  this, 
sir.  You  repent  of  your  determination  now, 
do  you?" 

"  My  determfnation  !"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Your  determination,  sir.  Oh  !  don't  stare 
at  me,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Magnus ;  '*  I  recollect  your 
words  last  night,  sir.  You  came  down  here,  sir, 
to  expose  the  treachery  and  falsehood  of  an 
individual  on  whose  truth  and  honour  you  had 
placed  implicit  reliance — eh  ?  "  Here  ^Ir.  Peter 
Magnus  indulged  in  a  prolonged  sneer;  and 
taking  off  his  green  spectacles — which  he  pro- 
bably found  superfluous  in  his  fit  of  jealousy — 
rolled  his  little  eyes  about,  in  a  manner  which 
was  frightful  to  beholil. 

"Kh!"  said  Mr.  Magnus;  and  then  he  re- 
peated the  sneer  with  increased  effect  "  But 
you  shall  answer  it,  sir." 

"Answer  what?"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Never  mind,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Magnus, 
striding  up  and  down  the  room.  '*  Never 
mind." 

There  must  be  something  very  comprehensive 
in  this  phrase  of  "  Never  mind,"  for  we  do  not 
recollect  to  have  ever  witnessed  a  « quarrel  in  the 
street,  at  a  theatre,  public  room,  or  elsewhere, 
in  which  it  hxs  not  been  the  standard  reply  to 
all  belligerent  inrjuiries.  "Do  you  call  yourself 
a  gentleman,  sir?" — "  Never  mind,  sir."  "  Did 
I  offer  to  say  anything  to  the  young  woman,  sir  ?"' 
— "  Never  mind,  sir."  "  Do  you  want  your 
head  knocked  up  against  that  wall,  sir?" — 
"  Never  mind,  sir."  It  is  observable,  too,  that 
there  would  ai)|)car  to  be  some  hidden  taunt  in 
this  universal  "  Never  mind,"  which  rouses  more 
indignation  in  the  bosom  of  the  individual 
addressed,  than  the  most  lavish  abuse  could 
jxissibly  awaken. 

We  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  the  application 
of  this  brevity  to  himself,  staick  exactly  that 
indignation  to  Mr.  Pickwick's  soul,  which  it 
would  infallibly  have  roused  in  a  vulgar  breast. 
We  merely  record  the  fact  that  Mr.  Pickwit  k 
opened  the  room-door,  and  abruptly  called  out, 
"Tupman,  come  here!" 

Mr.  Tupman  immediately  presented  himself 
with  a  look  of  very  considerable  surprise. 

"Tupman,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  "a  secret  of 


some  delicacy,  in  which  tliat  lady  is  concerned, 
is  the  cause  of  a  difference  which  loas  just  arisen 
between  tiiis  gentleman  and  myself.  When  I 
assure  him,  hi  your  presence,  that  it  has  no 
relation  to  himself,  anil  is  not  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  his  affairs,  I  need  lurdly  beg  you  to 
take  notice  that  if  he  continue  to  disjjute  it,  he 
expresses  a  doubt  of  my  veracity,  which  I  shall 
consider  extremely  insulting."  As  Mr.  Pickwick 
said  this,  he  looked  encyclopiedias  at  Mr.  Peter 
Magnus. 

Mr.  Pickwick's  upright  and  honourable  bear- 
ing, coui>led  with  that  force  and  energy  of 
speech  which  so  eminently  distinguiblicd  hini, 
5vould  have  carried  conviction  to  any  reasonable 
mind ;  but  unfortunately,  at  that  j>.irti(  ul.ir 
moment,  the  mind  of  Mr.  Peter  Magnus  wa.s  in 
anything  but  reasonable  order.  Conse<iucnily, 
instead  of  receiving  Mr.  Pickwick's  explanation 
as  he  ought  to  have  done,  he  forthwith  pro- 
ceeded to  work  hfmself  into  a  red-hot,  scorching, 
consuming  passion,  and  to  talk  about  what  was 
tluc  to  his  own  feelings,  and  all  tliat  sort  of 
thing :  adding  force  to  his  declamation  by 
striiling  to  and  fro,  and  pulling  his  luir — amuse- 
ments which  he  would  vary  occasionally,  by 
shaking  his  fist  in  Mr.  Pickwick's  philanthroi)ic 
countenance. 

Mr.  Pickwick,  in  his  turn,  conscious  of  his 
own  innocence  and  rectitude,  and  irritated  by 
having  unfortunately  involved  the  middle-aged 
lady  in  such  an  unpleai>ant  affair,  was  not  so 
quietly  disposed  as  was  his  wont.  'Die  con- 
se(]uence  was,  that  words  ran  high,  and  voices 
higher ;  anil  at  length  Mr.  Magnus  told  Mr. 
Pickwick  he  should  hear  from  hhn  :  to  which 
Mr.  Pickwick  rei)lied,  with  laudable  i>olitcncs.s, 
that  the  sooner  he  heard  from  hun  the  belter  ; 
whereupon  the  middle  aged  lady  rushetl  in 
terror  from  the  room,  out  ol  which  Mr.  Tuitnian 
dragged  Mr.  Pickwick,  leaving  Mr.  Peter  Magnus 
to  himself  and  meditation. 

if  the  middle-aged  lady  had  mingled  much 
with  the  busy  world,  or  had  profiled  at  all  by  the 
manners  and  customs  of  those  who  make  the  laws 
and  ^et  the  fashions,  she  would  have  know  n  tliat 
this  sort  of  ferocity  is  the  most  hanr'       ''      : 
in  nature  ;  but  as  she  had  lived  for  the 
in  the  cuuntr)*,  and  never  read  the 
debate>i.  she  w.is  little  versed  in  : 
refine  <  iviliscxJ  life.     Ac< 

she  1;  .  her  bcdchaml>cr. 

in,  an  '<>  meditate  on  tlie  scene  siie  iiad 

just    V.  .    the    mo.st    terrific    jiiclures   of 

slaughter  and  destruction  presented  themselves 
to  her  imagination  ;  among  which,  a  full-length 
portrait  of  Mr.  Pclcr  Magnus  borne  home  l)y 
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four  men,  with  the  einbcllishment  of  a  whole 
barrel-full  of  bullets  in  his  left  side,  was  among 
the  very  least.  The  more  the  miilillc-aged  lady 
meditated,  the  more  terrified  she  became  ;  and 
at  length  she  determined  to  repair  to  the  house 
of  the  i)rincipal  magistrate  of  the  town,  and  re- 
(juest  him  to  secure  the  persons  of  Mr.  Pickwick 
and  Mr.  Tupman,  without  delay. 

To  this  decision  the  middle-aged  lady  was 
impelled  by  a  variety  of  considerations,  the 
chief  of  which  was  the  incontestable  proof  it 
would  afl'ord  of  her  devotion  to  Mr.  Peter 
Magnus,  and  her  anxiety  for  his  safety.  She 
was  too  well  acquainted  with  his  jealous  tem- 
jierament  to  venture  the  slightest  allusion  to  the* 
real  cause  of  her  agitation  on  beholding  Mr. 
Pickwick  ;  and  she  trusted  to  her  own  influence 
and  power  of  persuasion  with  the  little  man,  to 
quell  his  boisterous  jealousy,  supj)Osing  that  Mr. 
Pickwick  were  removed,  anil  no  fresh  quarrel 
could  arise.  I'illeil  with  these  reflections,  the 
middle-ageil  lady  arrayed  herself  in  her  bonnet 
and  shawl,  and  rcpaireil  to  the  Mayor's  dwelling 
straightway. 

Now  Clcorge  Nupkins,  Esquire,  the  principal 
magistrate  afores;\id,  was  as  grand  a  personage 
as  the  fastest  walker  would  find  out.  between 
sunrise  and  sunset,  on  Uie  twenty  fir.st  of  June, 
which  being,  according  to  the  almanacs,  the 
longest  day  in  the  whole  year,  would  naturally 
afford  him  the  longest  period  for  his  search.  On 
this  particular  morning  Mr.  N'ujjkins  was  in  a 
state  of  the  utmost  excitement  and  irritation,  for 
there  had  been  a  rebellion  in  the  town  ;  all  the 
day-scholars  at  the  largest  day-school  had  con- 
spired to  break  the  windows  of  an  obnoxious 
apple-seller  ;  and  had  hooted  the  beadle,  and 
pelted  the  constabular}- — an  elderly  gentleman 
in  tojvboots,  who  had  been  called  out  to  re- 
press the  tumult,  and  who  had  been  a  ])eace- 
officcr,  man  and  boy,  for  half  a  century  at  least. 
And  .Mr.  Nupkins  was  sitting  in  his  easy-chair, 
frowning  with  majesty,  and  boiling  with  rage, 
when  a  lady  was  announced  on  i)ressing,  private, 
and  particular  business.  Mr.  Nupkins  looked 
calmly  terrible,  and  commanded  that  the  lady 
should  be  shown  in  :  which  command,  like  all 
the  mandates  of  emperors,  and  magistrates,  and 
other  great  potentates  of  the  earth,  was  forth- 
with obeyed  ;  and  Miss  Witherfield,  interest- 
ingly agitated,  was  ushered  in  accordingly. 

"Muzzle!"  said  the  magistrate. 

Muzzle  was  an  under-sized  footman,  with  a 
long  body  and  short  legs. 

"Muzzle!" 

"  Yes,  your  worship." 

"  Place  a  chair  and  leave  the  room." 


"  Yes,  your  worshij)." 

'•  Now,  ma'am,  will  you  state  your  business?" 
said  the  magistrate. 

"  It  is  of  a  very  [iainful  kiml,  sir,"  said  Miss 
Witherfielil. 

"  Very  likely,  ma'am,"  said  the  magistrate. 
"Compose  your  feelings,  ma'am."  Here  Mr. 
Nupkins  looked  benignant.  "  .And  then  tell  me 
what  legal  business  brings  you  here,  ma'am." 
Here  the  magistrate  triumphed  over  the  man; 
and  he  lookeil  stern  again. 

"It  is  very  distressing  to  me,  sir,  to  give  this 
information,"  .said  Miss  WitherficKl,  "  but  I  fear 
a  duel  is  going  to  be  fought  here." 

"  Here,  ma'am?"  said  the  magistrate.  "Where, 
ma'am?" 

"  In  Ipswich." 

"  In  Ipswich,  ma'am — a  duel  in  Ipswich  !  " 
said  the  magistrate,  perfectly  aghast  at  the 
notion.  "  Impossible,  ma'am ;  nothing  of  the 
kind  can  be  contemplated  in  this  town,  I  am 
persuaded.  Bless  my  soul,  ma'am,  are  you 
aware  of  the  activity  of  our  local  magistracy  ? 
Do  you  hapi)cn  to  have  heard,  ma'am,  that  I 
rushed  into  a  prize-ring  on  the  fourth  of  May 
last,  attended  by  only  sixty  special  constables  ; 
and,  at  the  hazard  of  falling  a  sacrifice  to  the 
angry  passions  of  an  infuriated  multitude,  pro- 
hibited a  ])ugilistic  contest  between  the  Middle- 
sex Dumpling  and  the  Suflblk  Bantam  ?  A  duel 
in  Ipswich,  ma'am  !  I  don't  think — I  do  not 
think, "  said  the  magistrate,  reasoning  with  him- 
self, "  that  any  two  men  can  have  had  the  hardi- 
hood to  plan  such  a  breach  of  the  peace  in  this 
town." 

"  My  information  is  unfortunately  but  too 
correct,"  said  the  middle-aged  lady.  "  I  was 
present  at  the  (juarrel." 

"  It's  a  most  extraonlinary  thing,"  said  the 
astounded  magistrate.     "Muzzle!" 

"  Yes,  your  worship." 

"  Send  Mr.  Jinks  here  directly — instantly." 

"  Yes,  your  worship." 

Muzzle  retireil ;  and  a  pale,  sharp-nosed,  half- 
fed,  shabbily-clad  clerk,  of  middle  age,  entered 
the  room. 

"  Mr.  Jinks,"  said  the  magistrate.  "  Mr. 
Jinks!" 

"  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Jinks, 

"This  lady,  .Mr.  Jinks,  has  come  here  to 
give  infonnation  of  an  intended  duel  in  this 
town." 

Mr.  Jinks,  not  exactly  knowing  what  to  do, 
smiled  a  dependants  smile. 

"What  are  you  laughing  at,  Mr.  Jinks?" 
said  the  magistrate. 

Mr.  Jinks  looked  serious  instantly. 
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"  Mr.  Jinks,"  said  the  magistrate,  "  you're  a 
fool." 

Mr.  Jinks  looked  humbly  at  the  great  man, 
and  bit  the  top  of  his  pen. 

"  You  may  sec  something  very  comiail  in 
this  information,  sir  ;  but  I  can  tell  you  this, 
Mr.  Jinks,  that  you  have  very  little  to  laugh  at," 
said  the  magistrate. 

The  hungry-looking  Jinks  sighed,  as  if  he 
were  quite  aware  of  the  fact  of  his  having  very 
little  indeed  to  be  merry  about ;  and,  being 
ordered  to  take  the  lady's  information,  shambled 
to  a  seat,  and  proceeded  to  write  it  down. 

'*  This  man,  Pickwick,  is  the  principal,  I 
understanil,'  said  the  magistrate,  when  the  state- 
ment was  finished. 

"  He  is,"  said  the  middle-aged  lady. 

"  And  the  other  rioter — what's  his  name,  Mr. 
Jinks?'' 

"  Tupman,  sir." 

"  Tupman  is  the  second  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  The  other  principal,  you  say,  has  ab.sconded, 
ma'am  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  replied  Miss  WitherfieKl,  with  a  short 
cough. 

"  Very  well,"  said  the  magistrate.  "  These 
are  two  cut-throats  from  London,  who  have 
come  down  here  to  destroy  his  Majesty's  popu 
lation  :  thinking  that  at  this  distance  from  the 
capital,  the  arm  of  the  law  is  weak  and  para- 
lysed. They  shall  be  made  an  example  of. 
Draw  up  the  warrants,  Mr.  Jinks.     Muzzle  !" 

"  Yes,  your  worship." 

"  Is  Grummer  down-stairs?" 

"  Yes,  your  worship." 

"  Send  him  up." 

The  obsequious  Muz/.le  retired,  and  presently 
returned,  introducing  tlie  elderly  gentleman  in 
the  toj)-boots,  who  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  a 
bottle-nose,  a  hoarse  voice,  a  snuff-coloured  sur- 
tout,  anil  a  wandering  eye. 

"  Grummer,"  said  the  magistrate. 

"  Your  wash-up." 

"  Is  the  town  quiet  now  ?" 

"  Pretty  well,  your  wash-up,"  replied  Grum- 
mer. "  Pop'lar  feeling  has  in  a  measure  subsided, 
consekenso'the  boys  having  dispersed  to  cricket." 

"  Nothing  but  vigorous  measures  will  do  in 
these  times,  Grummer, '  said  the  magistrate,  in 
a  determineil  manner.  "  If  the  authority  of  the 
King's  officers  is  set  at  nought,  we  must  have 
the  Riot  Act  read.  If  the  civil  power  cannot 
protect  these  windows,  Grummer,  the  military 
must  protect  the  civil  power,  and  the  windows 
too.  I  believe  vhat  is  a  ma.xim  of  the  constitu- 
tion. Mr.  Jinks?" 


"  Certainly,  sir,"  said  Jinks. 

"  ^'cry  good,"  said  the  magistrate,  signing  the 
warrants.  "  Grummer,  you  will  bring  these  per- 
sons before  me  this  afternoon.  Yuu  will  find 
them  at  the  Great  White  Horse.  You  recollect 
the  ca.se  of  the  Middlesex  Dumpling  and  the 
.Suffolk  Bantam,  Grummer?" 

Mr.  Grummer  intimated,  by  a  retrospective 
shake  of  the  head,  that  he  should  never  forget  it 
— as  indeed  it  was  not  likely  he  would,  so  long 
as  it  continued  to  be  cited  daily. 

"  This  is  even  more  unconstitutional,"  said 
the  magistrate ;  "  this  is  even  a  greater  breach 
of  the  peace,  and  a  grosser  infringement  of  his 
Majesty's  prerogative.  I  believe  duelling  is  one 
of  his  Majesty's  most  undoubted  prerogatives, 
Mr.  Jinks?" 

"  Expressly  stipulated  in  Magna  Charta,  sir," 
said  Mr.  Jinks. 

"  One  of  the  brightest  jewels  in  the  Ikitish 
crown,  wrung  from  his  Majesty  by  the  Barons,  I 
believe,  Mr.  Jinks?"  said  the  magistrate. 

"Just  so,  sir,"  .said  Mr.  Jinks. 

"  Very  well,"  .said  the  magistrate,  drawing 
himself  up  proudly,  "  it  shall  not  be  violated  in 
this  portion  of  his  dominions.  Grummer.  pro- 
cure assistance,  and  execute  these  warrants  with 
as  little  delay  as  possible.     Muzzle  !" 

"  Yes,  your  worship." 

''Show  the  lady  out." 

Miss  Withcrfield  retired,  deeply  impressed 
with  the  magistrate's  learning  and  research  ;  Mr. 
Nupkins  retired  to  lunch;  Mr.  Jinks  retired 
within  himself — that  being  the  only  retirement 
he  had,  except  the  sofa-bedste.id  in  the  small 
I)arlour  which  was  occujiieil  bv  his  lamlLidy's 
family  in  the  daytime — and  Mr.  Grummer  re-  ' 
tired,  to  wipe  out,  by  his  mode  of  discharging 
his  present  commission,  the  insult  which  had 
been  fastened  upon  himself,  .and  the  other  re- 
j)resentative  of  his  .Majesty — the  beadle — in  the 
course  of  the  morning. 

While  these  resolute  and  determined  i»rcpara- 
tions  for  the  conservation  of  the  Kings  peace 
were  pending,  Mr.  Pickwick  and  his  friends, 
wholly  unconscious  of  the  mighty  events  in  pro- 
gress, had  sat  quietly  down  to  dinner ;  and  very 
talkative  and  companionable  they  all  were.  Mr. 
Pickwick  was  in  the  very  act  oi  relating  his 
adventure  of  the  preceding  night,  to  the  great 
amusement  of  his  followers  :  Mr.  Tupman  espe- 
cially :  when  the  door  opened,  and  a  .some- 
what forbidding  countenance  jK-eped  into  the 
room.  The  eyes  in  the  forbidding  countenance 
looketl  very  earnestly  at  Mr.  Pickwick,  for 
several  seconds,  and  were  to  all  appearance 
satisfied  with  their  investigation ;  for  the  body 
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to  which  the  forbidding  countenance  l)eIonged, 
slowly  brought  itself  into  the  apartment,  and 
prc.sente<l  the  form  of  an  elderly  indivitlual  in 
tOf)-boots — not  to  keejt  the  reader  any  longer  in 
suspense,  in  short,  the  eyes  were  the  wandering 
eyes  of  Mr.  Gmmmer,  and  the  body  was  the 
body  of  the  same  gentleman. 

^Ir.  Orummcr's  mode  of  proceeding  was  pro- 
fessional, but  jKiculiar.  His  first  act  was  to  bolt 
the  door  on  the  inside;  his  second,  to  i)olish 
his  heail  and  countenance  very  carefully  with  a 
cotton  handkerchief;  his  third,  to  place  his  hat, 
with  the  cotton  handkerchief  in  it,  on  the 
nearest  chair;  and  his  fourth  to  produce  from 
the  brcast-jwcket  of  his  coat  a  short  truncheon 
surmounted  by  a  bra/en  crown,  with  which  he 
beckoned  to  Mr.  Pickwick  with  a  grave  and 
ghost-like  air. 

Mr.  Snodgrass  was  the  first  to  break  the  as- 
tonisheil  silence.  He  looked  steadily  at  Mr. 
drummer  for  a  brief  space,  and  then  said  cm- 
j>hatically  :  "  This  is  a  private  room,  sir — a  pri- 
vate room." 

Mr.  (immmer  shook  his  head,  and  replied, 
"  No  room's  private  to  his  Majesty  when  the 
strtvct-door's  once  passed.  That's  law.  Some 
people  maintains  that  an  Englishman's  house  is 
his  castle.     That's  gammon." 

The  Pickwickians  gazed  on  each  other  with 
wondering  eyes. 

"  Which  is  Mr.  Tupman  ?"  inquired  Mr.  Gnmi- 
mer.  He  had  an  intuitive  perception  of  Mr. 
Pickwick  :  he  knew  him  at  once. 

"  My  name's  Tupman,"  said  that  gentleman. 

"  My  name's  I-aw,"  said  Mr.  Cmimmer. 

•'  What  ?"  sai<l  Mr.  Tujmian. 

'•  I.aw,"  replied  Mr.  (inimmcr,  "law,  civil 
lK)wer,  and  exekative ;  them's  my  titles  ;  here's 
my  authority.  Blank  Tupman,  blank  Pickvick 
— against  the  peace  of  our  sufferin  Lord  the 
King — stattit  in  that  case  made  and  purwided — 
and  all  regular.  I  apprehend  you  Pick\nck  ! 
Tupman — the  aforesaid." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  this  insolence?"  said 
Mr.  Tupman.  st.arting  up.     "  Leave  the  room  ! " 

"  Halloo,"  said  Mr.  Gnimmer,  retreating  very 
expeditiously  to  the  door,  and  opening  it  an 
inch  or  two,  "  Dubbley." 

■  Well,"  said  a  deep  voice  from  the  passage. 
Come  for'ard,  Dubbley,"  said  Mr.  Gnmimer. 

At  the  word  of  command,  a  dirty-faced  man, 
something  over  six  feet  high,  anrl  stout  in  pro- 
portion, squeezed  himself  through  the  half-open 
door :  making  his  face  very  red  in  the  process : 
and  entered  the  room. 

"Is  the  other  specials  outside,  Dubbley?" 
inquired  Mr.  Grummer. 


Mr.  Dubbley,  who  was  a  man  of  few  words, 
nodded  assent. 

"  Order  in  the  iliwision  under  your  charge, 
Dubbley,"  s;iid  Mr.  (iruinnier. 

Mr.  Dubbley  did  as  he  was  desired  ;  and  half- 
a-do/.en  men,  ea<  h  with  a  short  truncheon  and  a 
brass  crown,  flocked  into  the  room.  Mr.  Gnim- 
mer pockeletl  his  staff,  and  looked  at  Mr.  Dub- 
bley ;  Mr.  Dubbley  pocketed  his  stiff,  and 
looked  at  the  division  ;  and  the  division  pocketed 
their  staves,  and  looketl  at  Messrs,  Tupman  and 
Pickwick. 

Mr.  Pickwick  and  his  followers  rose  as  one 
man. 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  atrocious  intru- 
sion upon  my  j)rivacy?"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"Who  dares  apprehend  mc?"  said  Mr.  Tuj)- 
man. 

"  What  do  you  want  here,  Scoundrels  ?  "  said 
Mr.  Snodgrass. 

Mr.  Winkle  said  nothing,  but  he  fixed  his 
eyes  on  Grummer,  and  bestowed  a  look  upon 
him,  which  if  he  had  had  any  feeling,  must  have 
pierced  his  brain.  As  it  was,  however,  it  had 
no  visible  effect  upon  him  whatever. 

When  the  executive  perceived  that  Mr.  Pick- 
wick and  his  friends  were  disposed  to  resist  the 
authority  of  the  law,  they  very  significantly 
turned  up  their  coat-sleeves,  as  if  knocking 
them  down  in  the  first  instance,  and  taking 
them  up  afterwards,  were  a  mere  professional 
act  which  had  only  to  be  thought  of,  to  be  done, 
as  a  matter  of  course.  This  demonstration  was 
not  lost  upon  Mr.  Pickwick.  He  conferred  a 
few  moments  with  Mr.  Tupman  apart,  and  then 
signified  his  readiness  to  proceed  to  the  Mayor's 
residence  :  merely  begging  the  parties  then  and 
there  assembled,  to  take  notice  that  it  was  liis 
firm  intention  to  resent  this  monstrous  invasion 
of  his  privileges  as  an  Englishman,  the  instant 
he  was  at  liberty ;  whereat  the  p.arties  then  and 
there  assembled  laughed  very  heartily,  with  the 
single  ex(eption  of"  Mr.  Grummer,  who  seemed 
to  consider  that  any  slight  cast  upon  the  divine 
right  of  magistrates  was  a  species  of  blasphemy, 
not  to  be  tolerated. 

But  when  Mr.  Pickwick  had  signified  his 
readiness  to  bow  to  the  laws  of  his  country ; 
and  just  when  the  waiters,  and  hostlers,  and 
fhaml>crmaids,  and  postboys,  who  had  antici- 
patetl  a  delightful  commotion  from  his  threatened 
obstinacy,  began  to  turn  away,  disappointed  and 
di.sgusted;  a  difficulty  arose  which  had  not  been 
foreseen.  With  every  sentiment  of  veneration 
for  th«  constituted  authorities,  Mr.  Pickwick 
resolutely  protested  against  making  his  appear- 
ance   in   the   public    streets,   surrounded    and 
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guarded  by  the  officers  of  justice,  like  a  common 
criminal.  Mr.  Grummer,  in  the  then  disturbed 
state  of  ])ublic  feeling  (for  it  was  half-holiday, 
and  the  boys  had  not  yet  gone  home),  as  reso- 
lutely protested  against  walking  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  way,  and  taking  Mr.  Pickwick's 
l)arole  that  he  would  go  straight  to  the  magis- 
trate's; and  both  Mr.  Pickwick  and  Mr.  Tup- 
man  as  strenuously  objected  to  the  expense  of  a 
post-coach,  which  was  the  only  resj)ectable  con- 
veyance that  could  be  obtained.  The  dispute 
ran  high,  and  the  dilemma  lasted  long  ;  and 
just  as  the  executive  were  on  the  point  of  over- 
coming Mr.  Pickwick's  objection  to  walking  to 
the  magistrate's  by  the  trite  expedient  of  carry- 
ing him  thither,  it  was  recollected  that  there 
stood  in  the  inn  yard  an  old  sedan-chair,  which, 
having  been  originally  built  for  a  gouty  gentle- 
man with  funded  j^ropcrty,  would  hold  ^Ir.  Pick- 
wick ami  Mr.  Tupman,  at  least  as  conveniently 
as  a  modern  ])0st-chaise.  The  chair  was  hired, 
and  brought  into  the  hall ;  Mr.  Pickwick  and 
Mr.  Tupman  squeezed  themselves  inside,  and 
pulled  down  the  blinds ;  a  couple  of  chairmen 
were  speedily  found  ;  and  the  procession  started 
in  grand  order.  The  specials  surrounded  the 
body  of  the  vehicle  ;  Mr.  drummer  and  Mr. 
Dubbley  marched  triumphantly  in  front ;  Mr. 
Snodgrass  and  Mr.  ANinkle  walked  arm-inarm 
behind ;  and  the  unsoaped  of  Ipswich  brought 
up  the  rear. 

The  shopkeepers  of  the  town,  although  they 
had  a  ver)-  indistinct  notion  of  the  nature  of  the 
offence,  could  not  but  be  much  edified  and  grati- 
fied by  this  spectacle.  Here  was  the  strong  arm 
of  the  law,  coming  down  with  twenty  gold-beater 
force,  upon  two  offenders  from  the  metroj)olis 
itself;  the  mighty  engine  was  directed  by  their 
own  magistrate,  and  worked  by  their  own  officers; 
and  both  the  criminals  by  their  united  efforts 
were  securely  shut  up.  in  the  narrow  compass  of 
one  sedan-chair.  Many  were  the  expressions  of 
approval  and  admiration  which  greeted  Mr. 
(irummer,  as  he  headed  the  cavalcade,  staff  in 
hand  ;  loud  and  long  were  the  shouts  which 
were  raised  by  the  unsoaped  ;  and  amitlst  these 
imited  testimonials  of  public  ajiprobation,  the 
procession  moved  slowly  and  majestically  along. 

Mr.  Weller,  habited  in  his  morning  jacket 
with  the  black  calico  sleeves,  was  returning  in  a 
rather  desponding  state  from  an  unsuccessful 
survey  of  the  mysterious  house  with  the  green 
gate,  when,  raising  his  eyes,  he  beheld  a  crowd 
pouring  down  the  street,  surrounding  an  object 
which  had  ver}'  much  the  appearance  of  a  sedan- 
chair.  Willing  to  divert  his  thoughts  from  the 
failure  of  his  enteq^rise,  he  stepped  aside  to  see 


the  crowd  pass;  and  finding  that  they  were 
cheering  away,  vcrj-  much  to  their  own  satisfac- 
tion, forthwith  began  (by  way  of  raising  his 
spirits)  to  cheer  too,  >vith  all  his  might  and 
main. 

Mr.  Grummer  passed,  and  Mr.  Dubbley  passed, 
and  the  sedan  passed,  and  the  body-guard  of 
specials  passeil,  and  Sam  was  still  resj)onding  to 
the  enthusiastic  cheers  of  the  mob,  and  waving 
his  hat  about  as  if  he  were  in  the  vety  Lxst  ex- 
treme of  the  wildest  joy  (though,  of  course,  he 
had  not  the  faintest  idea  of  the  matter  in  hand), 
when  he  was  suddenly  sto]i])cd  by  the  unex- 
pected appearance  of  Mr.  Winkle  and  Mr.  Snod- 
grass. 

"  What's  the  row,  genTm'n  ? "  cried  Sam. 
"  Who  have  they  got  in  this  here  watch-box  in 
moumin'  ?  " 

Both  gentlemen  replied  together,  but  their 
words  were  lost  in  the  tumult. 

"  Who?"  cried  Sam  again. 

Once  more,  was  a  joint  reply  returned ;  and 
though  the  words  were  inaudible,  Sam  saw  by 
the  motion  of  the  two  pairs  of  lips  that  they  had 
uttered  the  magic  word  "  Pickwick." 

This  was  enough.  In  another  minute  Mr. 
Weller  had  made  his  way  through  the  crowd, 
stopped  the  chairmen,  and  confronted  the  portly 
Grummer. 

"Hallo,  old  gen'l'm'n!"  said  Sam.  "Who 
have  you  got  in  this  here  conwayance  ?" 

"  Stand  back,"  said  Mr.  Gnunmer,  whose 
dignity,  like  the  dignity  of  a  great  many  other 
men,  had  been  wondrously  augmented  by  a 
little  ]iopularity. 

"  Knock  him  tlown,  if  he  don't,"  said  Mr. 
Dubbley. 

"  I'm  wery  much  obliged  to  you,  old 
genTm'n,"  replied  Sam,  "for  consulting  my  con- 
wen  iencc,  and  I'm  still  more  obliged  to  the 
other  gen'l'm'n,  who  looks  as  if  he'd  just  escapctl 
from  a  giant's  c^irrpvan,  for  his  wer)*  'ansomc 
suggestion  ;  but  I  should  prefer  your  givin*  me  a 
answer  to  my  question,  if  it's  all  the  same  to 
you. — How  are  you,  sir  ?"  This  last  obscn'a- 
tion  was  addressed  with  a  patronising  air  to  Mr. 
Pickwirk,  who  was  jx^cping  through  the  front 
window. 

Mr.  Grummer,  i>erfcctly  six>cchlcss  with   in- 
dignation, dragged  the  truncheon  with  the  bniss 
crown  from  its  particubr  ]x>ckct,  and  flourished* 
it  before  .Sam's  eyes. 

"  .\h,"  said  Sam,  "  it's  wcry  pretty,  'specially 
the  crouTJ,  which  is  uncommon  like  the  real 
one.'" 

"Stand  back  1"  said  the  outraged  Mr.  Grum 
mcr.     By  way  of  adding  force  to  the  command. 
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he  thrust  the  brass  emblem  of  royalty  into  Sam's 
ncckcluth  with  one  hand,  and  sci/cd  Sam's 
collar  with  the  other:  a  tompliment  whiih  Mr. 
Weller  returned  by  knocking  him  down  out  of 
hand  :  having  previously,  with  the  utmost  con- 
sideration, knocked  down  a  ihairman  for  him 
to  lie  upon. 

Whether  Mr.  Winkle  was  seized  with  a  tem- 
I>orary  attack  of  that  species  of  insanity  which 
originates  in  a  sense  of  injur)',  or  animated  by 
this  display  of  Mr.  Weller's  valour,  is  uncertain  ; 
but  certain  it  is,  that  he  no  .sooner  saw  Mr. 
Grummer  fall,  than  he  made  a  terrific  onslaught 
on  a  small  boy  who  stood  next  liim  ;  whereujmn 
Mr.  Snodgrass,  in  a  truly  Christian  s[)irit.  and  in 
order  that  he  might  take  no  one  unawares,  an- 
nounced in  a  ver)'  loud  tone  that  he  was  going 
to  begin,  and  proceeded  to  take  off  his  coat  with 
the  utmost  deliberation.  He  was  immeiliately 
sut  '    !  and  secured  ;  and  it  is  but  common 

ji:  .  to  him  and  Mr.  Winkle  to  say,  that 

.1  i  nut  make  the  slightest  attempt  to  rescue 
-  them';e!ve<;  or  Mr.  Weller:  who,  after  a 
•ince,  was  overpowered  by 
.  :   prisoner.     The  procession 

then  relomieti  ;  the  chairmen  resumed  their 
stations  ;  and  the  march  was  re-commenced. 

Mr.  Pickwick's  indignation  during  the  whole 
of  this  proceeding  was  beyond  all  bounds.  He 
could  just  sec  Sam  upsetting  the  sjKcials,  and 
flying  about  in  ever)-  direction  ;  and  that  was  all 
he  could  see,  for  the  sctlan  doors  wouldn't  open, 
and  the  blinds  wouldn't  pull  up.  At  length, 
with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Tupman,  he  managetl 
to  push  open  the  roof;  and  mounting  on  the 
seat,  and  steadying  him-clf  .t-  well  as  he  could, 
by  placing  his  h.:  ins  shoulder, 

Mr.  Pickwick  p:       .  ;   >s  the  multi- 

tutle ;  to  Jewell  upon  the  unjustifiable  manner  in 
which  he  had  been  treate<l ;  and  to  call  upon 
them  to  take  notice  that  his  ser\'ant  had  been 
first  assaulted.  In  this  order  they  reached  the 
magistrate's  house ;  the  chairmen  trotting,  the 
prisoners  following,  Mr.  Pickwick  oratorising, 
and  the  crowd  shouting. 
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*     he  was  borne  along:   numerous  were  the 

allusions   to  the  personal  appearance  and  de- 


meanour of  Mr.  Grummer  and  his  companion : 
and  valorous  were  the  defiances  to  any  six  of  the 
gentlemen  present  :  in  whi<  h  he  vented  his  dis- 
satisfaction. .Mr.  Snodgrass  and  Mr.  AVinkle 
listened  with  gloomy  respect  to  the  torrent 
of  elo(|uence  which  their  leader  poured  forth 
from  the  sedan-chair,  and  the  rapid  course 
of  which,  not  all  .Mr.  Tupman's  earnest  en 
treaties  to  have  the  lid  of  the  vehicle  closed 
were  able  to  check  for  an  instant.  But  Mr. 
Weller's  anger  <]uickly  gave  way  to  curiosity, 
when  the  procession  turned  down  the  identical 
courtyanl  in  which  he  had  met  with  the  runaway 
Job  i'rolter :  and  curiosity  was  exchange<l  for  a 
feeling  of  the  most  gleeful  astonishment,  when 
the  all-important  Mr.  Grummer,  commanding 
the  sedan-bearers  to  halt,  advanced  with  digni 
fied  and  jiortentous  steps  to  the  very  green  gate 
from  which  Job  Trotter  had  emerged,  and  gave 
a  mighty  |hi11  at  the  bell-handle  which  hung  at 
the  side  thereof.  The  ring  was  answered  by  a 
very  smart  and  pretty  faced  senant-girl,  who. 
after  holding  up  her  hands  in  astonishment  at 
the  rebellious  appearance  of  the  prisoners,  and 
the  impassioned  language  of  Mr.  Pickwick,  sum 
moned  Mr.  Muzzle.  Mr.  Muzzle  openetl  one 
half  of  the  carriage  gate,  to  admit  the  seilan,  the 
captured  ones,  and  the  specials ;  and  imrne 
diately  slammed  it  in  the  faces  of  the  mob,  who. 
indignant  at  being  excluded,  and  anxious  to  see 
what  followed,  relieved  their  feelings  by  kicking 
at  the  gate  and  ringing  the  bell  for  an  hour  or 
two  aftenvarils.  In  this  amusement  they  all 
took  part  by  turns,  except  three  or  four  fortunate 
individuals,  who,  having  discovered  a  grating  \\\ 
the  gate  which  commandetl  a  view  of  nothing, 
stared  through  it.  with  the  indefatigable  perse 
verancc  with  which  people  will  flatten  their 
noses  against  the  front  windows  of  a  chemist  s 
shop,  wlien  a  dninken  man,  who  Iws  been  run 
over  by  a  dogcart  in  the  street,  is  undergoing  a 
surgical  inspection  in  the  back-parlour. 

At  the  foot  of  a  flight  of  steps,  leading  to  tin- 
house-door,  which  was  guarded  on  either  side  by 
an  American  aloe  in  a  green  tub,  the  sedan- 
chair  stopped.  Mr.  Pickwick  and  his  friends 
were  conducted  into  the  hall,  whence,  having 
been  previously  announced  by  Muzzle,  and 
ordered  in  by  Mr.  Nui)kins,  they  were  u.shcrcd 
in  to  the  worshipful  presence  of  that  public- 
spirited  ofi'icer. 

The  scene  was  an  impressive  one,  well  cal- 
ailated  to  strike  terror  to  the  hearts  of  culprits, 
and  to  impress  them  with  an  adequate  idea  of 
the  stem  majesty  of  the  law.  In  front  of  a  big 
l)ookcase,  in  a  big  chair,  Ixrhind  a  big  table,  and 
before  a  big  volume,  sat  -Mr.  Napkins,  looking  a 
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full  size  larger  than  any  one  of  them,  big  as  they 
were.  The  table  was  adorned  with  jjiles  of 
papers :  and  above  the  further  end  of  it,  ap- 
peared the  head  and  shouKlers  of  Mr.  Jinks, 
who  was  busily  engaged  in  looking  as  busy  as 
possible.  The  party  having  all  entered,  Muzzle 
carefully  closed  the  door,  and  j^Iaced  himself 
behind  his  master's  chair  to  await  his  orders. 
Mr.  Nupkins  threw  himself  back,  with  thrilling 


solemnity,  and  scrutinised  tiic  ia(  es  of  his  un- 
willing visitors. 

"  Now,  Gruinmer,  who  is  that  person?"  said 
Mr.  Nupkins,  pointing  to  Mr.  Pickwick,  who,  as 
the  spokesman  of  his  friends,  stood  hat  in  hand, 
bowing  with  the  utmost  politeness  ami  respect. 

"This  here's  I'ickvick,  your  wash-up,"  said 
G  rummer. 

"  Come,  none  o'  that  'ere,  old  Strike-a-Kght," 
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intcq^oscd  Mr.  Wcllcr,  elbowing  himself  into  the 
front  rank.  "  Ikg  your  pardon,  sir.  but  this 
here  ofticcr  o'  youm  in  the  gambooge  tops,  'ull 
never  cam  a  decent  livin'  as  a  master  o"  the 
ceremonies  any  vcre.  This  here,  sir."  continued 
Mr.  \\  ellcr,  thrusting  Gnimmcr  aside,  and  ad- 
ilressing  the  magistrate  with  pleasant  familiarity, 
''this  here  is  S.  Pickvick,  Ksquirc  :  this  here's 
Mr  Tupman;  that  crc's  Mr.  Snodgr.iss ;  and 
furdcr  on,   next  him    on  the   t'other  side,  Mr. 


Winkle— all  wcry  nice  gcnTm'n,  sir,  as  you'll 
be  wcry  happy  to  have  the  .irquaintancc  on  ;  so 
the  sooner  you  commits  these  here  officers  o' 
yourn  to  the  treadmill  for  a  month  or  two,  the 
sooner  we  sliall  begin  to  be  on  a  pleasant 
understanding.  Pusincss  first,  pleasure  arter- 
warfls.  as  King  Richard  the  Third  said  when  he 
stabbed  the  t'other  king  in  the  Tower,  afore  he 
smothcrevl  the  kibbies." 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  address.  Mr.  Weller 
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bnished  his  hat  with  his  right  elbow,  and 
nodtlcU  benignly  to  Jinks,  wlio  had  heard  him 
thruimhout  with  unsi)eakal)lo  awe. 

*•  \Vho  is  this  man,  Gnimmcr?"  s^iid  the 
magistrate. 

••  W'er)'  desp'rate  ch'ractcr,  your  wash  u|),"  re- 
plied (mimmer.  "  He  attemptcil  to  rescue  the- 
j)risoners,  am!  assaulted  the  otti<  crs  ;  so  we  took 
iiim  into  custody,  and  brought  liim  here." 

•'  You  dill  quite  right,"  replied  the  magistrate. 
"  He  is  evidently  a  desperate  ruthan." 

"  He  is  my  ser\'ant.  sij,"  saitl  Mr.  Pickwick, 
angrily. 

*'  Oh  !  he  is  your  servant,  is  he  ? "  said  Mr. 
Nupkins.  "  A  conspiracy  to  defeat  the  ends  of 
justice,  and  murtler  its  otticcrs.  Pickwick's  ser- 
vant.    Put  that  down,  Mr.  Jinks." 

Mr.  J'.iiks  did  so. 

"  \\  lulls  your  name,  fellow  ?"  thundered  Mr. 
Nupkins. 

**  Veller,"  replied  Sam. 

•'  A  ver)-  gootl  name  for  the  Newgate  Calen- 
dar," said  Mr.  Nupkins. 

This  was  a  joke  ;  so  Jinks,  Grummer,  Dub- 
blcy,  all  the  specials,  and  Muzzle,  went  into  fits 
of  laughter  of  five  minutes'  iluration. 

•*  Put  down  his  name,  Mr.  Jinks,'  said  the 
magistrate. 

"  Two  L's,  old  feller,"  said  S.im. 

Here  an  unfortunate  special  laughed  again, 
whercujKjn  the  magistrate  threatcneii  to  commit 
him  instantly.  It  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  laugh 
at  the  \4Tong  man,  in  these  cases. 

•*  Where  do  you  live  ?"  said  the  magistrate. 

"  Varecver  I  can,"  replied  Sani. 

"  Put  down  that,  Mr.  Jinks,"  said  the  magis- 
trate, who  was  fast  rising  into  a  rage. 

"  Score  it  under, "  said  Sam. 

"He  is  a  vagabond,  Mr.  Jinks,"  said  the 
magistrate.  "  He  is  a  vagabond  on  his  own 
statement :  is  he  not,  Mr.  Jinks  ?" 

"  Certainly,  sir." 

"  llien  ril  commit  him.  Pll  commit  him  as 
such,"  said  Mr.  Nupkins. 

'*  This  is  a  werj*  impartial  countr)-  for  justice," 
said  Sam.  "  There  ain't  a  magistrate  goin'  as 
don't  commit  himself  twice  as  often  as  he  com- 
mits other  people." 

'  '   '       lied,  and 
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stable  as  that  man  ? 
"  I   am  Very  -orrv 
Grummer. 


How  dare  you  do  it,  sir t' 

xctv.x  w.-iiih-un."  stamnierci 


"Very  sorry!"  said  the  furious  magistrate. 
"  You  shall  repent  of  this  neglect  of  duty.  Mr. 
Grummer;  you  shall  be  made  an  examjjle  of. 
Take  that  fellow's  staff  away.  He's  drunk. 
You're  drunk,  fellow." 

"  I  am  not  drunk,  your  worship,"  said  the 
man. 

"  You  are  drunk,"  returned  the  magistrate. 
"  How  dare  you  say  you  are  not  drunk,  sir, 
when  I  say  you  are  ?  Doesn't  he  smell  ol 
spirits,  Grummer?" 

*'  Horrid,  your  wash  up,"  replied  Gnunmer. 
who  had  a  vague  imjjression  that  there  was  a 
smell  of  nun  somewhere. 

"  I  knew  he  did,"  said  Mr.  Nupkins.  "  I  saw 
he  was  drunk  when  he  first  came  into  the  room, 
by  his  excited  eye.  Did  you  observe  his  ex- 
cited eye,  Mr.  Jinks?" 

"  Certainly,  sir." 

"  1  haven't  touched  a  drop  of  spirits  this 
morning."  said  the  man,  who  was  as  sober  a 
fellow  as  need  be. 

"  How  dare  you  tell  me  a  falsehood?"  said 
Mr.  Nupkins.  "  Isn't  he  drunk  at  this  moment, 
Mr.  Jinks?" 

"  Certainly,  sir,"  replied  Jinks. 

"  Mr.  Jinks,"  said  the  magistrate,  ''  I  shall 
commit  that  man  for  contempt.  Make  out  his 
committal,  Mr.  Jinks." 

And  committed  the  special  would  have  been, 
only  Jinks,  who  was  the  magistrate's  adviser 
(having  had  a  legal  educiition  of  three  years  in  a 
country  attorney's  oltke)  whis|)ercd  the  magis- 
trate that  he  thought  it  wouldn't  do ;  so  Uie 
magistrate  made  a  speech,  and  said,  that  in  pon- 
sideralion  of  the  special's  family,  he  w  ould  merely 
reprimand  and  discharge  him.  Accordingly, 
the  sp«cial  wa^  abuseil,  vehemently,  for  a  quar- 
ter ol  an  hour,  ajul  .sent  about  his  business  : 
anil  (Jrummer,  Dubbley,  Muzzle,  and  all  the 
other  specials  munnurcd  their  adminilion  of  the 
magnanimity  of  Mr.  Nupkins. 

"  Now,  Mr.  Jiirks,"  s;iid  the  magistrate,  "swear 
Gninuner," 

(inunmer  was  sworn  directly ;  but  as  Grum- 
mer wandered,  and  Mr.  Nupkins's  dinner  was 
nearly  ready.  Mr.  Nui)kins  cut  the  matter  short 
by  putting  leading  ipieslions  to  Gnunmer,  whicJi 
Gnimmer  answered  as  nearly  in  the  affirmative 
as  he  could.  So  the  examination  went  off,  all 
V.  '         '       infortable,  and  two  assaults 

w  •.   Mr.  Weller.  and  a  threat 

:  .Mr.  Winkle,  and  a  '  '  -nsl  Mr. 
■:^      W!vn    all    this  to   the 

I  the  magiil.'^tc  and  Mr, 
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Ihe   consultation    having   lasted    about    ten 
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minutes,  Mr.  Jinks  retired  to  his  end  of  the 
table  ;  and  the  magistrate,  with  a  preparatory 
cough,  drew  himseli"  up  in  his  chair,  and  was 
proceeding  to  commence  his  address,  when  Mr. 
Pickwick  interposed. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  for  interrupting  you," 
said  Mr.  Pickwick  ;  "  but  before  you  proceed  to 
express  and  act  upon  any  opinion  you  may  liave 
formed  on  the  statements  which  have  been  made 
here,  I  must  claim  my  rii^'ht  to  be  heard,  so  far 
as  I  am  personally  concerned." 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  sir,"  said  the  magistrate, 
peremptorily. 

"  I  must  submit  to  you,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Pick- 
wick. 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  sir,"  interposed  the 
magistrate,  "  or  I  shall  order  an  officer  to  re- 
move you.' 

"  You  may  order  your  officers  to  do  whatever 
you  please,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick ;  "  and  I 
have  no  doubt,  from  the  specimen  I  have  had  of 
the  subordination  preserved  among  them,  that 
whatever  you  order,  they  will  execute,  sir ;  but  I 
shall  take  the  liberty,  sir,  of  claiming  my  right 
to  be  heard,  until  I  am  removed  by  force." 

*'  Pickvick  and  principle,"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Weller,  in  a  very  audible  voice. 

"  Sam,  be  quiet,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Dumb  as  a  drum  vith  a  hole  in  it,  sir,"  re- 
plied Sam. 

Mr.  Napkins  looked  at  Mr.  Pickwick  with  a 
gaze  of  intense  astonishment,  at  his  dis]ilaying 
such  unwonted  temerity ;  and  was  apparently 
about  to  return  a  ver)'  angry  reply,  when  Mr. 
Jinks  pulled  him  by  the  sleeve,  and  whispered 
something  in  his  ear.  To  this,  the  magistrate 
returned  a  half-audible  answer,  and  then  the 
whispering  was  renewed.  Jinks  was  evidently 
remonstrating. 

At  length  the  magistrate,  gulping  down,  with 
a  very  bad  grace,  his  disinclination  to  hear  any- 
thing more,  turned  to  Mr.  Pickwick,  and  said 
sharply — "What  do  you  want  to  say?" 

"  First,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  sending  a  look 
through  his  spectacles,  under  which  even  Nup- 
kins  ([uailctl.  "  First,  I  wish  to  know  what  I 
find  my  fricml  have  l>een  brought  here  for  ?  " 

"  Must  I  tell  him  ?"  whispered  the  magistrate 
to  Jinks. 

"  I  think  you  had  better,  sir,"  whispered  Jinks 
to  the  magistrate. 

"  An  information  has  been  sworn  before  me," 
said  the  magistrate, "  that  it  is  apprchcndofl  vou 
are  going  to  fight  a  duel,  and  that  the  other 
man,  .Tupnian,  is  your  aider  and  abettor  in  it. 
Therefore — eh,  Mr.  Jinks?" 

"  Cerlainlv.  sir." 


"Therefore,  I  call  upon  you  both,  to — I 
think  that's  the  course,  Mr.  Jinks  ?" 

"  Certainly,  sir."  • 

"To— to— what,  Mr.  Jinks?"  said  the  magis- 
trate, pettishly. 

"  To  find  bail,  sir." 

"  Yes.  Therefore,  I  call  upon  you  both — as 
I  was  about  to  say,  when  I  was  interrupted  by 
my  clerk — to  find  bail." 

"  Good  bail,"  whispered  Mr.  Jinks. 

"  I  shall  require  good  bail,"  said  the  magistrate. 

"Townspeople,"  whispered  Jinks. 

"  They  must  be  townspeople,"  said  the  magis- 
trate. 

"Fifty  pounds  each,"  whispered  Jinks,  "and 
householders,  of  course." 

"  I  shall  require  two  sureties  of  fifty  pounds 
each,"  said  the  magistrate  aloud,  with  great 
dignity,  "and  they  must  be  householders,  of 
course." 

"  But,  bless  my  heart,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick, 
wlio,  together  with  Mr.  Tupman,  was  all  amaze- 
ment and  indignation  ;  "we  are  perfect  strangers 
in  this  town.  I  have  as  little  knowledge  of  any 
householders  here,  as  I  have  intention  of  fight- 
ing a  duel  with  anybody." 

"  I  dare  say,"  replied  the  magistrate,  "  I  dare 
say — don't  you,  Mr.  Jinks  ?" 

"Certainly,  sir." 

"  Have  you  anything  more  to  say  ?"  inquired 
the  magistrate. 

Mr.  Pickwick  had  a  great  deal  more  to  say. 
which  he  wouKl  no  doubt  have  said,  sexy  little 
to  his  own  advantage,  or  the  magistrate's  satis- 
faction, if  he  had  not,  the  moment  he  cea5ed 
speaking,  been  pulled  by  the  sleeve  by  Mr. 
Weller,  with  whom  he  was  immediately  engagetl 
in  so  earnest  a  conversation,  that  he  suffered 
the  magistrate's  inquin.'  to  pass  wholly  unnoticetl. 
Mr.  Nupkins  was  not  the  man  to  ask  .a  question 
of  the  kind  twice  over  ;  .ind  so,  with  another 
preparatory  cough,  he  proccede<l,  amidst  the 
reverential  and  admiring  silence  of  the  con- 
stables, to  pronounce  his  decision. 

He  should  fine  Weller  two  pounds  for  ihc 
first  assault,  and  three  pounds  for  the  second. 
He  should  fine  Winkle  two  pounds,  and  Snod- 
grass  one  pound,  besides  requiring  thcrt  to 
enter  into  their  own  recognisances  to  keep  the 
peace  tow.irds  all  his  M.ijcsty's  siibjecls.  and 
especially  towanls  his  liege  servant,  Daniel 
Grummcr.  Pickwick  and  Tupman  he  had  already 
held  to  bail. 

Immediately  on  the  magistrate  cc.ising  to 
speak.  y\\.  Pi.kwick,  with  a  smile  mantling  on 
his  moured  countenance,  stepped 
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"  I  beg  the  magistrate's  pardon,  but  may  I 
request  a  few  minutes'  jirivaie  conversation  wiih 
him,  on  a  matter  of  deep  imivortance  to  himsell  ?" 

*'  What ! "  said  the  magistrate. 

Mr.  Pickwick  repeatcil  his  rccjuest. 

*''rhis  is  a  most  e.xtraonlinary  rctjuest,"  said 
the  magisttate.     '"  A  private  interview  !  " 

"  A  private  interview,"  rcplicil  Mr.  IMckwick, 
fimily ;  "  only,  as  a  part  of  tlie  informatiDn 
which  I  wish  to  communicate  is  ilerivcd  from 
my  servant,  I  should  wish  him  to  be  present." 

The  magistrate  looketl  at  Mr.  Jinks;  Mr. 
Jinks  looked  at  the  magistrate  ;  and  the  officers 
looked  at  each  other  in  amazement.  Mr.  Nujv 
kins  turned  suddenly  pale.  Could  the  man 
Weller,  in  a  moment  of  remorse,  have  divulged 
some  secret  conspiracy  for  his  assassination  ? 
It  was  a  ilreadful  thought.  He  was  a  public 
man ;  and  he  turned  paler,  as  he  thought  of 
Julius  Ca>ar  and  Mr.  Perceval. 

The  magistrate  looked  at  Mr.  Pickwick  again, 
and  beckoned  Mr.  Jinks. 

"What  do  you  think  of  this  request,  Mr. 
Jinks?"  murmured  Mr.  Nupkins. 

Mr.  Jinks,  who  didn't  exactly  know  what  to 
think  of  it,  and  was  afraid  he  might  offend, 
smiled  feebly,  after  a  dubious  fashion,  and, 
screwing  up  the  comers  of  his  mouth,  shook  his 
head  slowly  from  side  to  side. 

"  Mr.  Jinks,"  said  the  magistrate,  gravely, 
you  are  an  ass." 

At  this  little  expression  of  opinion,  Mr.  Jinks 
smiled  again — rather  more  feebly  than  before — 
and  edged  himself,  by  degrees,  back  into  his 
own  corner. 

Mr.  Nupkins  debated  the  matter  within  him- 
self for  a  few  seconds,  and  then,  rising  from  his 
chair,  and  requesting  Mr.  Pickwick  and  Sam  to 
follow  him,  led  the  way  into  a  small  room  which 
opened  into  the  justice-i)arlour.  Desiring  Mr. 
Pickwick  to  walk  to  the  upper  end  of  the  little 
apartment,  and  holding  his  hand  uj)on  the  half- 
closed  door,  that  he  might  be  able  to  effect  an 
immediate  escape,  in  case  there  was  the  least 
tendency  to  a  display  of  hostilities,  Mr.  Nup- 
kins expressed  his  readiness  to  hear  the  com- 
munication, whatever  it  might  be. 

•'  I  will  come  to  the  point  at  once,  sir,"  said 
Mr.  Pickwick ;  *'  it  affects  yourself,  and  your 
credit,  materially.  I  have  ever)'  reason  to  believe, 
sir,  that  you  are  harbouring  in  your  house  a 
gross  impostor '." 

'•  Two. "  interrupted  Sam.  "  Mulberry  agin 
all  natur,  for  tears  and  willainy." 

"  Sam.'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  "  if  I  am  to  render 
myself  inielligible  to  this  gentleman,  I  must 
beg  you  to  control  your  feelings." 
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"  Wery  sorry,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Weller  ;  "  but 
when  I  think  o'  that  'ere  Job,  I  can't  help 
opening  the  waive  a  inch  or  two." 

"  In  one  word,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  "  is 
my  servant  ri.ijht  in  suspecting  that  a  certain 
Captain  Kitz-Marshall  is  in  the  habit  of  visiting 
here?  Because,"  added  Mr.  Pickwick,  as  he 
saw  that  Mr.  Nupkins  was  about  to  ofTer  a  very 
indignant  interruption,  "  because,  if  he  be,  1 
know  that  person  to  be  a " 

"  Hush,  hush,''  said  Mr.  Nupkins,  closing 
the  door.     "  Know  him  to  be  what,  sir  ?" 

"  /\n  unj)rincii)led  adventurer — a  dishonour- 
able character — a  man  who  preys  upon  society, 
and  makes  easily-deceived  people  his  dupes,  sir ; 
his  absurd,  his  foolish,  his  wretched  dupes,  sir," 
said  the  excited  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"Dear  me,"  said  Mr.  Nupkins,  turning  very 
red,  and  altering  his  whole  manner  directly. 
"  Dear  me,  Mr.  " 

"  Pickvick,"  said  Sam. 

"  Pickwick,"  .said  the  magistrate,  "  dear  mc, 
Mr.  Pickwick — pray  take  a  seat — you  cannot 
mean  this?     Captain  Fitz-Marshall?"' 

"  Don't  call  him  a  cap'en,"  said  Sam,  "  nor 
Fitz-Marshall  neither ;  he  ain't  neither  one  nor 
t'other.  He's  a  strolling  actor  he  is,  and  his 
name's  Jingle  ;  and  if  ever  there  was  a  wolf  in 
a  mulberry  suit,  that  'ere  Job  Trotter's  him." 

"  It  is  very  tme,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Pickwit  k, 
replying  to  the  magistrate's  look  of  amazement ; 
"  my  only  business  in  this  town  is  to  expose  the 
person  of  whom  we  now  speak.'' 

Mr.  Pickwick  proceeded  to  pour  into  the 
horror-stricken  ear  of  Mr.  Nupkins  an  abridged 
account  of  Mr.  Jingle's  atrocities.  He  related 
how  he  had  first  met  him  ;  how  he  had  elojjed 
with  Miss  Wardle  ;  how  he  had  cheerfully  re- 
signed the  lady  for  a  pecuniar)-  consideration  ; 
how  he  had  entrapped  him  into  a  lady's  boarding- 
.school  at  midnight ;  and  how  he  (Mr.  Pickwick) 
now  felt  it  his  duty  to  expose  his  assumption  of 
his  j>resent  name  and  rank. 

As  the  narrative  proceeded,  all  the  warm 
blood  in  the  body  of  Mr.  Nupkins  tingled  up 
into  the  ver)-  tips  of  his  ears.  He  had  i)icked 
up  the  captain  at  a  neighbouring  racecourse. 
Charmed  with  his  long  list  of  aristocratic  ac- 
quaintance, his  extensive  travel,  and  his  fashiou- 
able  demeanour,  Mrs.  Nupkins  and  Miss  Nup- 
kins had  exhibited  Captain  Pitz-Mar.slull,  and 
quoted  Captain  Fitz-Marshall,  and  hurled  Cap- 
tain Fitz-Marshall  at  the  devoted  heads  of  their 
select  circle  of  acquaintance,  until  their  bosom 
friends.  Mrs.  Porkenham  and  the  Miss  Porken- 
hams,  and  Mr.  Sidney  Porkenham,  were  "ready 
to  burst  witK  jealousy  and  despair.     And  now, 
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to  hear,  after  all,  that  he  was  a  needy  adventurer, 
a  strolling  jjlayer,  and  if  not  a  swindler,  some- 
thing so  very  like  it,  that  it  was  hard  to  tell  the 
difference  I  Heavens  !  what  would  the  Porken- 
hanis  sav?  What  would  be  the  triumph  of  Mr. 
Sidney  I'orkenham  when  he  found  that  his  ad- 
dresses had  been  slighted  for  such  a  rival  ! 
How  should  he,  Nupkins,  meet  the  eye  of  old 
Porkenham  at  the  next  Quarter  Sessions  ?  And 
what  a  handle  would  it  be  for  the  opposition 
magisterial  ])arty,  if  the  story  got  abroad  ! 

'•  But  after  all,"  said  Mr.  Nupkins,  brightening 
for  a  moment,  after  a  long  pause  ;  "  after  all, 
this  is  a  mere  statement.  Captain  Fitz-Marshall 
is  a  nwn  of  very  engaging  manners,  and,  I  dare 
say,  has  many  enemies.  What  proof  have  you 
of  the  truth  of  these  rei)resentations  ?" 

"  Confront  me  with  him,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick, 
''  that  is  all  I  ask,  and  all  I  require.  Confront 
him  with  me,  and  my  friends  here ;  you  will 
want  no  further  proof" 

"Why,"  said  Mr.  Nupkins,  "that  might  be 
very  easily  done,  for  he  will  be  here  to-night, 
and  then  there  would  be  no  occasion  to  make 
the  matter  public,  just — just  for  the  young  man's 
own  sake,  you  know.  I — 1 — should  like  to 
consult  Mrs.  Nupkins  on  the  i)ropriety  of  the 
step,  in  the  first  instance,  though.  At  all  events, 
Mr.  Pickwick,  we  must  dispatch  this  legal  busi- 
ness before  we  can  do  anything  else.  Pray  step 
back  into  the  next  room." 

Into  the  next  room  they  went. 

"  Grummer,"  said  the  magistrate,  in  an  awful 
voice. 

"  Your  wash-up,"'  replied  Grummer,  with  the 
smile  of  a  favourite. 

"  Come,  come,  sir,"  said  the  magistrate, 
sternly,  "  don't  let  me  see  any  of  this  levity 
here.  It  is  very  unbecoming,  and  I  can  assure 
you  that  you  have  very  little  to  smile  at.  Was 
the  account  you  gave  me  just  now  strictly  true? 
Now  be  careful,  sir." 

"  Your  wash-up,''  stammered  Grummer,  "  I — " 

"Oh,  you  are  confused,  arc  you?"  said  the 
magistrate.  "  Mr.  Jinks,  you  observe  this  con- 
fiision  ?" 

"Certainly,  sir,"  replied  Jinks. 

"  Now,"  said  the  magistrate,  "  just  repeat  your 
statement,  Grummer,  and  again  I  warn  you  to 
be  careful.     Mr.  Jinks,  take  his  words  down. " 

The  unfortunate  Grummer  proceeded  to  re- 
state his  complaint,  but,  what  between  Mr. 
Jinks's  taking  down  his  words,  and  the  magis- 
trate's taking  them  up ;  his  natural  tendency 
to  rambling,  and  his  extreme  confusion  :  lie 
managed  to  get  involved,  in  something  under 
three  minutes,  in  such  a  mass  of  entanglement 


and  contradiction,  that  Mr.  Nupkins  at  once 
declared  he  didn't  believe  him.  So,  the  fines 
were  remitted,  and  Mr.  Jinks  found  a  couple  of 
bail  in  no  time.  Ami  all  these  solemn  i)roceed- 
ings  having  been  satisfactorily  concluded,  Mr. 
Grummer  was  ignominiously  ordered  out — an 
awful  instance  of  the  instability  of  human  great- 
ness, and  the  uncertain  tenure  of  gre.it  men's 
favour. 

Mrs.  Nujjkins  was  a  majestic  female  in  a  pink 
gauze  turban  and  a  light  brown  wig.  Miss 
Nupkins  possessed  all  her  mamma's  haughtiness 
without  the  turban,  and  all  her  ill-nature  without 
the  wig  ;  and  whenever  the  exercise  of  these  two 
amiable  (jualities  involved  mother  and  daughter 
in  some  unpleasant  dilemma,  as  it  not  unfre- 
(piently  did,  they  both  concurred  in  laying  the 
blame  on  the  shoulders  of  Mr.  Nupkins.  Ac- 
cordingly, when  Mr.  Nupkins  sought  Mrs.  Nuj>- 
kins,  and  detailed  the  communication  which  had 
been  made  by  Mr.  Pickwick,  Mrs.  Nupkins  sud- 
denly recollected  that  she  had  always  exjiected 
something  of  the  kind  ;  that  she  had  always 
said  it  would  be  so ;  that  her  advice  was  never 
taken  ;  that  she  really  did  not  know  what  Mr. 
Nupkins  supposed  she  was ;  and  so  forth. 

"The  idea!"  said  Miss  Nui)kins,  forcing  a 
tear  of  very  scanty  proportions  into  the  corner 
of  each  eye,  "  the  idea  of  my  being  made  such 
a  fool  of!" 

"  Ah  !  you  may  thank  your  papa,  my  dear," 
said  Mrs.  Nupkins.  "  How  have  I  implored  and 
begged  that  man  to  incjuire  into  the  Captain's 
family  connections ;  how  have  I  urged  and 
entreated  him  to  take  some  decisive  step  !  I 
am  quite  certain  nobody  would  believe  it — 
iiuite.' 

"  Put,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Nupkins. 

"Don't  talk  to  me,  you  aggravating  thing, 
don't !  "  said  Mrs.  Nupkins. 

"My  love,"  said  Mr.  Nupkins;  "you  pro- 
fessed yourself  very  fond  of  Captain  Fitz-Mar- 
shall.  You  have  constantly  asked  him  here, 
my  dear,  and  you  have  lost  no  opjwrtunity  of 
introducing  him  elsewhere." 

"  Diiln't  I  say  so,  Henrietta?"  cried  Mrs. 
Nupkins,  ajipealing  to  her  daughter  with  the 
air  of  a  much-injureil  female.  "  Didn't  I  say 
that  your  i)apa  wouhl  turn  round,  and  lay  all 
this  at  my  door?  Didn't  I  say  so?''  Here 
Mrs.  Nupkins  sobbed. 

"Oh,  pa!"  remonstrated  Miss  Nupkins. 
And  here  she  sobbed  too. 

"  Isn't  it  too  much,  when  he  has  brought  all 
this  disgrace  and  ridicule  ujwn  us,  to  taunt  me 
with  being  the  cause  of  it?"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Nupkins. 
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"  How  can  we  ever  show  ourselves  in  so- 
ciety?" said  Miss  Nupkins. 

'•  How  can  we  f:ice  the  Porkcnhams  ?"  cried 
Mrs.  Nupkins. 

*•  Or  the  Griggs's?"  cried  Miss  Nupkins. 

"Or  the  Slutnmintowkens  ?'■  crictl  Mrs. 
Nupkins.  *'  liut  what  does  your  papa  care  ? 
What  is  it  to  him  /"  At  this  dreadful  retlection, 
Mrs.  Nui)kins  wept  with  mental  ;inguish,  and 
Miss  Nupkins  followcil  on  the  s;ime  side. 

Mrs.  Nupkins's  tears  continueil  to  gush  forth, 
with  great  velocity,  until  she  had  gained  a  little 
time  to  think  the  matter  over:  when  she  de- 
cided, in  her  own  minii.  that  the  best  tiling  to 
do  would  be  tt)  ask  Mr.  Tickwick  antl  his  friends 
to  remain  until  tlie  Captain's  arrival,  and  then 
to  give  Mr.  I'ickwick  the  opportunity  he  sought. 
If  it  appeared  that  he  had  spoken  truly,  the 
Captain  couUl  be  tumeil  out  of  the  house  with- 
out noising  the  matter  abroad,  and  they  could 
easily  account  to  the  Porkenhams  for  his  dis- 
appearance, by  saying  that  he  had  been  ap- 
fxjinted,  through  the  Court  influence  of  his 
family,  to  the  Governor-Generalship  of  Sierra 
Ixone,  or  Saugur  Point,  or  any  other  of  those 
salubrious  climates  which  enchant  Europeans  so 
nun  h,  that,  when  they  once  get  there,  they  can 
luuiily  ever  prevail  upon  themselves  to  come 
back  .igain. 

When  Mrs.  Nupkins  dried  up  her  tears.  Miss 
Nupkins  dried  up  hers,  and  Mr.  Nupkins  was 
very  glad  to  settle  the  matter  as  Mrs.  Nupkins 
had  profwsed.  So,  Mr.  Pickwick  an(i  his 
friends,  having  washed  off  all  marks  of  their 
late  encounter,  were  introduced  to  the  ladies, 
and  soon  afterwards  to  their  dinner;  and  Mr. 
Weller,  whom  the  magistrate,  with  his  peculiar 
sagacity,  had  discovered  in  half  an  hour  to  be 
one  of  the  finest  fellows  alive,  was  consigned  to 
the  care  and  guardianship  of  Mr.  Mu/./le,  who 
was  specially  enjoined  to  take  him  below,  and 
make  much  of  him. 

*' How  de  do,  sir?"  said  Mr.  Muzzle,  as  he 
conducted  Mr.  Weller  down  the  kitchen  stairs. 

*'  Why,  no  con-siderable  change  has  taken 
place  in  the  state  of  my  system,  since  I  sec  you 
cocked  up  behind  your  governor's  chair  in  the 
parlour,  a  little  vile  ago,"  repUed  Sam. 

"  Vou  will  excuse  my  not  taking  more  notice 
of  you  then,"  said  Mr.  Muzzle.  "  Vou  see, 
master  hadn't  introtluced  us,  then.  Lord, 
how  fond  he  is  of  you,  Mr.  Weller,  to  be 
sure  I " 

"  Ah,"  said  Sam,  "  what  a  pleasant  chap  he 
is!" 

"  Ain't  he  ?  "  replied  Mr.  Muzzle. 

**  So  much  hiunour,"  said  Sam. 


"  And  such  a  man  to  speak,"  said  Mr.  Muzzle. 
"  How  his  ideas  llow.  don't  they  ?  " 

"  Wonderful,"  replied  Sam ;  "  they  comes  a 
pouring  out,  knocking  each  other's  heads  so 
fast,  that  they  seems  to  stun  one  another ;  you 
hartily  know  what  he's  arter,  do  you?" 

"  That's  the  great  merit  of  his  style  of  speak- 
ing,'' rejoined  Sir.  Muzzle.  ''Take  care  of  the 
last  step,  Mr.  Weller.  Would  you  like  to  wash 
your  hands,  sir,  before  we  join  the  ladies  ? 
Here's  a  sink,  with  the  water  laid  on,  sir,  and  a 
clean  jack-towel  behind  the  door." 

"Ah  !  Perhaps  I  may  as  well  have  a  rinse." 
replied  Mr.  ^Veller,  ajjplying  plenty  of  yellow 
soap  to  the  towel,  and  rubbing  away,  till  his 
face  shone  again.  "  How  many  ladies  ;u-e 
there  ?" 

"  Only  two  in  our  kitchen,"  said  Mr.  Muz/.le, 
"  cook  and  'ousemaid.  ^\'e  keej)  a  boy  to  do 
the  dirty  work,  and  a  gal  besides,  but  they  dine 
in  the  washus." 

"  Oh,  they  dines  in  the  washus,  do  they  ?  ' 
said  Mr.  Weller. 

"  Yes,"  rejjlied  Mr.  Muzzle,  "  we  tried  'em  at 
our  table  when  they  first  come,  but  we  couldn't 
keep  'em.  The  gal's  manners  is  dreadful  vul- 
gar ;  and  the  boy  breathes  so  very  hard  while 
he's  eating,  that  we  found  it  impossible  to  sit  at 
table  with  him." 

"Young  grampus  !"  said  Mr.  Weller. 

"  Oh,  dreadful,"  rejoineil  Mr.  Muzzle;  "but 
that  is  the  worst  of  country  service,  -Mr.  Weller  ; 
the  juniors  is  always  so  very  savage.  'I'his 
way,  sir,  if  you  i)lease — this  way." 

Preceding  Mr.  Weller,  wiUi  the  utmost  polite 
ness,  Mr.  Muzzle  conducted  him  into  the 
kitchen. 

"  Mary,"  said  Mr.  Muzzle  to  the  pretty  ser- 
vant-girl, "this  is  Mr.  Weller:  a  gentleman  as 
master  has  sent  down,  to  be  made  as  comfort- 
able as  possible." 

'•  .\ml  your  master's  a  knowin'  hand,  and  has 
just  sent  me  to-  the  right  place,"  said  Mr. 
Weller,  with  a  glance  of  admiration  at  Mary. 
"  If  I  wos  master  o'  this  here  house,  1  should 
alvays  find  the  materials  for  comfort  vere  Mar) 
wos." 

"  Lor,  Mr.  Weller  ! "  said  Mar)',  blushing. 

"  Well,  I  never  !  "  ejaculated  the  cook. 

"  Bless  me,  cook,  I  forgot  you,"  said  Mr. 
Muzzle.     "  Mr.  Weller,  let  me  introduce  you. ' 

"How  are  you,  ma'am?"  said  Mr.  Weller. 
"  Wen.-  glad  to  see  you,  indeed,  and  hope  our 
acquaintance  m.ay  be  a  long  'un,  as  Uie  gen'l'm'n 
said  to  the  fi'  jmn'  note." 

When  this  ceremony  of  introduction  had  been 
gone  through,  the  cook  and  Mary  retired  into 
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the  back-kitchen  to  titter  for  ten  minutes  ;  then 
returning,  all  giggles  and  blushes,  they  sat  down 
to  dinner. 

Mr.  Weller's  easy  manner  and  conversational 
powers  had  such  irresistible  inthience  with  his 
new  friends,  that  before  the  dinner  was  half 
over,  they  were  on  a  footing  of  perfect  intimacy, 
and  in  possession  of  a  full  account  of  the  de- 
linciuency  of  Job  Trotter. 

"  I  never  could  a-bear  that  Job,"  .said  Mary. 
"  No  more  you    never  ought    to,  my  dear," 
replied  Mr.  \Veller. 

'•  Why  not?"  inquired  Mary. 
"  Cos  ugliness  and  svindlin'  never  ought  to 
be  formiliar  vith  elegance  and  wirtew,"  replied 
Mr.  Weller.     "  Ought  they,  Mr.  Muzzle?" 
"  Not  by  no  means,"  replied  that  gentleman. 
Here  Mary  laughed,  and  said  the  cook  had 
made  her :  and  the  cook  laughed,  and  said  she 
hadn't. 

"  I  han't  got  a  glass,"  said  Mary. 
*  "  Drink  with  me,  my  dear,"  said   Mr.  Weller. 
"  Put  your  lips  to  this  here  tumbler,  and  then  I 
can  kiss  you  by  deputy." 

"  For  shame,  Mr.  Weller  !"  said  Mary. 
**  What's  a  shame,  my  dear  ?" 
"  Talkin'  in  that  way." 

"Nonsense;  it  ain't  no  harm.  It's  natur; 
ain't  it,  cook  ?" 

"  Don't  ask  me,  imperencc,"  rei)lietl  the  cook, 
in  a  high  state  of  delight  :  and  hereupon  the 
cook  and  Mary  laughed  again,  till  what  between 
the  beer,  and  the  cold  meat,  and  the  laughter 
combined,  the  latter  young  lady  was  brought  to 
the  verge  of  choking — an  alarming  crisis  from 
which  she  was  only  recovered  by  sundry  pats 
on  the  back,  and  other  necessary  attentions, 
most  delicately  administered  by  Mr.  Samuel 
Weller. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  jollity  and  conviviality, 
a  loutl  ring  was  heard  at  the  garden-gate :  to 
which  the  young  gentleman  who  took  his  meals 
in  the  wash-house  immediately  responded. 
Mr.  Weller  was  in  the  height  of  his  attentions 
to  the  pretty  housemaid  ;  Mr.  .Muz/.le  was  busy 
doing  the  honours  of  the  table  ;  and  the  cook 
had  just  paused  to  laugh,  in  the  very  act  of 
raising  a  huge  morsel  to  her  lips  ;  when  the 
kitchen  door  opened,  and  in  walked  Mr.  Job 
Trotter. 

We  have  said  in  walked  Mr.  Job  Trotter,  but 
the  statement  is  not  distinguished  by  our  usual 
scrupulous  adherence  to  fact.  The  door  opened, 
and  Mr.  Trotter  appeared.  Me  would  have 
walked  in,  an<l  was  in  the  very  art  of  doing  so, 
indceil.  when,  catching  sight  of  Mr.  Weller,  he 
involuntarily  shrunk  back  a  i)ace  or  two,  and 


stood  gazing  on  the  une.xpected  scene  before  him, 
perfectly  motionless  with  amazement  and  terror. 

"  Here  he  is  ! "  said  Sam,  rising  with  great 
glee.  "  ^\■hy  we  were  that  wery  moment  a 
speaking  o'  you.  How  are  you  ?  Where  have 
you  been  ?     Come  in." 

Laying  his  hand  on  the  mulberr)'  collar  of  the 
unresisting  Job,  Mr.  Weller  drag;je(l  him  into 
the  kitchen  ;  and,  locking  the  dour,  handed  the 
key  to  Mr.  Muzzle,  who  very  coolly  buttoned  it 
up  in  a  side-pocket. 

"  Well,  here's  a  game  !  "  cried  Sam.  "  Only 
think  o'  my  master  havin'  the  pleasure  o'  meet- 
ing youm  up-stairs,  and  me  havin'  the  joy  o' 
meetin'  you  down  here.  How  arc  you  gettin' 
on,  and  how  is  the  chandlery  bisness  likely  to 
do"?  Well,  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you.  How 
happy  you  look  !  It's  quite  a  treat  to  see  you ; 
ain't  it,  Mr.  Muzzle?" 

"  Quite,"  said  Mr.  Muzzle. 

"So  cheerful  he  is  !"  .said  Sam. 

"  In  such  good  spirits,"  said  Muzzle. 

"  And  so  glad  to  see  us — that  makes  it  so 
much  more  comfortable,"  said  Sam.  "  Sit  down  ; 
sit  down," 

Mr,  Trotter  suffered  himself  to  be  forced  into 
a  chair  by  the  fireside.  He  cast  his  small  eyes, 
first  on  Mf.  Weller,  and  then  on  Mr.  Muzzle, 
but  said  nothing. 

"Well,  now,"  said  Sam,  "afore  these  here 
ladies,  I  should  jest  like  to  ask  you,  as  a  sort  of 
curiosity,  wether  you  don't  con-sider  yourself  as 
nice  and  well-behaveil  a  young  gen  Tm'n  as  ever 
used  a  pink  check  jiocket-handkerchief,  and  the 
number  four  collection  ?  "' 

"  And  as  was  ever  a-going  to  be  married  to 
a  cook,"  said  that  lady,  indi:  antly.  "The 
willin  !" 

"  And  leave  ofl'  his  evil  ways,  and  set  up  in 
the  chandlery  line,  artcrwards,"  said  ll>c  house- 
maid. 

"  Now,  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,  young  man." 
said  Mr.  Muzzle,  solemnly,  enraged  at  the  last 
two  allusions,  "  this  here  lady  (pointing  to  the 
cook)  keeps  company  with  me;  and  when  you 
l)resume,  sir,  to  talk  of  keeping  chandlers'  shops 
with  her,  you  injure  me  in  one  of  the  most 
delicatest  |K)ints  in  which  one  man  can  injure 
another.     Do  you  understand  mc,  sir?" 

Here  Mr.  Muzzle,  who  had  a  great  notion  of 
his  elo(juencc.  in  which  he  imitatetl  his  master, 
pau.sed  for  a  rei)ly. 

But  Mr,  Trotter  made  no  rcjily.  So  Mr. 
Muzzle  j)roceeded  in  a  solemn  manner: 

*'  It's  ver)-  probable,  sir,  that  you  won't  be 
wanted  upstairs  for  several  minutes,  sir,  because 
my  master  is  at  this  moment  particularly  engaged 
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in  settling  the  hash  of  your  master,  sir ;  ami 
therefore  you'll  have  leisure,  sir,  for  a  little 
private  talk  with  me,  sir.  Do  you  understand 
me,  sir  ?  " 

Mr.  Muzzle  again  {Xiused  for  a  rci)ly ;  and 
again  Mr.  Trotter  disappointed  him. 

"Well,  then,"  said  Mr.  Muzzle,  "I'm  very 
sorry  to  have  to  explain  myself  before  ladies, 
but  the  urgency  of  the  case  will  be  my  e.xcuse. 
The  back-kitchen's  empty,  sir.  If  you  will  step 
in  there,  sir,  Mr.  Weller  will  .see  fair,  and  we 
can  have  mutual  satisfaction  till  the  bell  rings. 
Follow  me,  sir ! " 

As  Mr.  Muzzle  uttered  these  words,  he  took 
a  step  or  two  towards  the  door ;  and  by  way  of 
saving  time,  began  to  pull  ofi'  his  coat  as  he 
walked  along. 

Now,  tlie  cook  no  sooner  heard  the  con- 
cluding WDrds  of  this  desperate  challenge,  and 
saw  Mr.  Muzzle  about  to  put  it  into  execution, 
than  she  uttered  a  louil  and  i)iercing  shriek,  ami 
rushing  on  Mr.  Job  1  rotter,  who  rose  from  his 
chair  on  the  instant,  tore  and  bu Acted  his  large 
flat  face  with  an  energy  peculiar  to  e.xcited 
females,  and  twining  her  hands  in  his  long 
black  hair,  tore  therefrom  about  enough  to 
make  five  or  si.\  dozen  of  the  very  largest-sized 
mouniing-rings.  Having  accomplished  this  feat 
with  all  the  anlour  which  her  devoteil  love  for 
Mr.  Muzzle  insj)ired,  she  staggered  back  ;  and 
being  a  lady  of  very  excitable  and  delicate 
J'cluiLjs,  instantly  fell  under  the  dresser,  and 
i.iinicd  away. 

At  this  moment  the  bell  rang. 
•'  Tlut's  for  you,  Job  Trotter,"  said  Sam  ;  and 
before  Mr.  Trotter  could  offer  remonstrance  or 
reply — even  before  he  had  time  to  stanch  the 
wounds  inflicted  by  the  insensible  lady — Sam 
seized  one  arm  and  Mr.  Muzzle  the  other;  and 
one  pulling  before,  and  the  other  pushing  be- 
hind, they  conveyed  him  ui>-stairs,  and  into  the 
parlour. 

It  was  an  impressive  tableau.  Alfred  Jingle, 
Esquire,  alias  Captain  !•  itz-Marshall,  was  stand- 
ing near  the  door  with  his  hat  in  his  hand,  and 
a  smile  on  his  face,  wholly  unmoved  by  his  ver)' 
unpleasant  situation.  Confronting  him,  stootl 
Mr.  rickwick,  who  had  evidently  l>een  inculcat- 
ing some  high  moral  lesson  ;  for  his  left  hand 
was  beneath  his  coat-tail,  and  his  right  extended 
in  air,  as  was  his  wont  when  delivering  himself 
of  an  impressive  address.  At  a  little  distance, 
stood  Mr.  Tupman  with  indignant  countenance, 
carefully  held  back  by  his  two  younger  friends  ; 
at  the  further  end  of  the  room  were  Mr.  Nup 
kins.  Mrs.  Nupkins,  and  Miss  Nupkins,  gloomily 
grand  and  savagely  vexed. 


"  What  prevents  me,"  said  Mr.  Nupkins,  with 
magisterial  dignity,  as  Job  was  brought  in  : 
"  what  prevents  me  from  iletaining  these  men  as 
rogues  ami  imi)ostors?  It  is  a  foolish  mercy. 
What  prevents  me  ?' 

"  Pride,  old  fellow,  pride,"  replied  Jingle, 
(juite  at  his  ease.  "  NVouldn't  do — no  go — caught 
a  captain,  eh  ? — ha  '.  ha  !  very  good — husband 
for  daughter — biter  bit — make  it  public — not  for 
worlds — look  stujjid— very  !" 

**  Wretch,"  saiil  Mrs.  Nu])kins,  "  we  scorn 
your  base  insinuations." 

"  I  always  hated  him,"  added  Henrietta. 
*'  Oh,  ol  course,"  said  Jingle.  *'  Tall  young 
man — old  lover — Sidney  Porkenham — rich — 
fine  fellow — not  so  rich  as  captain,  though  } — 
turn  him  away — off  with  him — anything  for  cajj- 
tain  — nothing  like  captaip  anywhere — all  the 
girls — raving  mad — ch.  Job?'* 

Here  Mr.  Jingle  laughed  v<?ry  heartily;  and 
Job,  rubbing  his  hands  with  delight,  uttered  the 
first  sound  he  had  given  vent  to,  since  he 
entered  the  house — a  low  noiseless  chuckle, 
which  seemed  to  intimate  that  he  enjoyed  his 
laugh  too  much  to  let  any  of  it  escape  in  sound. 
"  Mr.  Nupkins,"  said  the  elder  lady,  "  this  i-, 
not  a  fit  conversation  for  the  servants  to  over- 
hear.    Let  these  wretches  be  removed." 

"  Certainly,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Nupkins. 
"Muzzle." 

"  Your  worship." 
"  Open  the  front-door.  " 
"  \'es,  your  worship." 

"  Leave  the  hou.se  1"  said  Mr.  Nupkins,  wav- 
ing his  haml  emi>hatically. 

Jingle  smiled,  and  moved  towards  the  door. 
"Stay!"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 
Jingle  stopped. 

*'  1  might,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  "  have  taken  a 
much  greater  revenge  for  the  treatment  I  have 
experienced  at  your  hands,  and  that  of  your 
hypocritical  friend  there." 

Job  Trotter  boweil  with  great  politeness,  and 
laid  his  hand  uj)on  his  heart. 

"  I  say,"  said  .Mr.  Pickwick,  growing  graduallv 
angry,  "  that  I  might  have  taken  a  greater  re 
venge,  but  I  content  myself  with  exposing  you. 
which  I  consider  a  duty  I  owe  to  society.  'X\\\> 
is  a  leniency,  sir,  which  I  hope  you  will  re 
member." 

When  Mr.  Pickwick  arrived  at  this  point,  Job 
Trotter,  with  facetious  gravity,  applied  his  hand 
to  his  ear,  as  if  desirous  not  to  lose  a  syllable  he 
uttered. 

"  And  I  have  only  to  add,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Pick- 
w  ick,  now  thoroughly  angr)-,  "  that  I  consider 
you  a  rascal,  and  a — a  ruffian — and — and  worse 
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than  any  man  I  ever  saw,  or  heard  of,  except 
that  pious  and  sanctified  vagabond  in  the  mul- 
berry Hvery." 

'•  Ha!  ha!"  said  Jingle,  "good  fellow,  Pick- 
wick—fine  heart— stout  old  boy— but  must  not 
be  passionate— bad  thini;.  very— bye  bye— see 
you  again  some  day— keep  up  your  spirits- 
no  w.  Job — trot  !  ' 

With  these  words,  Mr.  Jingle  stuck  on  his  hat 
in  the  old  fashion,  and  siroile  out  of  the  room. 


Job  Trotter  paused,  looked  round,  smiled,  and 
then  with  a  bow  of  mock  solemnity  to  Mr.  Pick- 
wick, and  a  wink  to  Mr.  Weller,  the  audacious 
slyness  of  which  baffles  all  description,  followed 
the  footsteps  of  his  hopeful  master. 

"  Sam,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  as  Mr.  Weller  was 
following. 

"  Sir." 

"  Stay  here." 

Mr.  Weller  seemed  uncertain. 
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"  Stay  here,"  repeated  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Mayn't  I  polish  that  'ere  Job  olT,  in  llie 
front  garden?"  s;iid  Mr.  Weller. 

•'  Certainly  not,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Mayn't  I  kick  him  out  o'  the  gate,  sir  ?  ' 
said  Mr.  Weller. 

"  Not  on  any  account,"  replied  his  master. 

For  the  first  time  since  his  engagement.  Mr. 
Weller  looked,  for  a  moment,  discontented  and 
•.nha]>py.  But  his  countenance  immediately 
The  Tickwick  Club,  12. 


cleared  up  ;  for  the  wilv  Mr.  Muzzle,  by  conceal 
ing  himself  behind  t"  loor,  and  nishing 

violently  out  at  the  i  it.  contrived  wjth 

great  dexterity  to  oveiUim  l.oth  Mr.  Jingle  and 
his  attendant,  down  the  flight  of  steps,  into  the 
American  aloe  tubs  that  stood  l>cneath. 

"  Having  discharged  my  duty,  sir,"  said  Mr. 
Pickwick  to  Mr.  Nupkin's,  "1  will,  with  my 
friends,  bid  you  farewell.  While  we  thank  you 
for  such  hospitality  as  we  have  received,  permit 
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me  to  assure  you,  in  our  joint  names,  that  we 
shoukl  not  have  accepted  it,  or  have  consentcil 
to  extricate  ourselves  in  this  way  from  our  pre- 
vious dilemma,  had  we  not  been  im])clleil  by  a 
strong  sense  of  duty.  Wc  return  to  London  to- 
morrow.    Your  secret  is  safe  with  us." 

Having  thus  entered  his  protest  against  their 
treatment  of  the  morning,  Mr.  Pickwirk  bowed 
low  to  the  ladies ;  and  notwitlistanding  the  soli- 
citations of  the  family,  left  the  room  with  his 
frienils. 

"  Get  your  hat,  Sam,"  said  Mr.  Pick- 
wick. 

"  It's  bclow-stairs,  sir,"  said  Sam,  and  he  ran 
down  after  it. 

Now,  there  was  nobody  in  the  kitchen  but  the 
pretty  housemaid  ;  and  as  Sam's  hat  was  mis- 
laid, he  had  to  look  for  it ;  and  the  jtretty  house- 
maid lighted  him.  'I'hey  had  to  look  all  over 
•the  place  for  the  hat.  The  pretty  housemaid, 
in  her  anxiety  to  find  it,  went  down  on  her 
knees,  and  turned  over  all  the  things  that  were 
heaped  together  in  a  little  comer  by  the  door. 
It  was  an  awkward  corner.  You  couldn't  get  at 
it  without  shutting  the  door  first. 

"  Here  it  is,"  said  the  pretty  housemaid. 
"This  is  it,  ain't  it  ?" 

"  Let  me  look,"  said  Sam. 

The  pretty  housemaid  had  stood  the  candle 
on  the  floor ;  as  it  gave  a  very  dim  light,  Sam 
was  obliged  to  go  down  on  his  knees  before  he 
could  see  whether  it  really  was  his  own  hat  or 
not.  It  was  a  remarkably  small  comer,  and  so 
— it  was  nobody's  fault  but  the  man's  who  built 
the  house — Sam  and  the  i^retty  housemaid  were 
necessarily  very  close  together. 

"  Yes,  this  is  it,"  said  Sam.     "  Good-bye  ! '' 

"  Good-bye  !  "  said  the  pretty  housemaid. 

"  Gootl-bye  I  "  said  Sam  ;  and  as  he  saiil  it, 
he  droppcfl  the  hat  that  had  cost  so  much 
trouble  in  looking  for. 

"  How  awkwar<l  you  are  ! "  said  the  pretty 
housemaid.  "  You'll  lose  it  again,  if  you  don't 
take  care." 

So,  just  to  prevent  his  losing  it  again,  she  put 
it  on  for  him. 

Whether  it  was  that  the  pretty  housemaid's 
{:\,cc  looked  prettier  still,  when  it  was  raised 
t.  m's,  or  whether  it  was  the  accidental 

f'  e  of  their  being   so   near  to   each 

other,  is  matter  of  uncertainty  to  this  day;  but 
Sam  kissed  her. 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  you  did  that  on  pur- 
pose," said  the  pretty  housemaid,  blushing. 

*'  No,  I  didn't  then,"  said  Sam,  "  but  I  will 
now." 

So  he  kissed  her  again. 


"Sam  !"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  calling  over  the 
banisters. 

"  ('oiuing.  sir,"  replied  Sam,  running  up-stairs. 

'*  How  long  you  have  been  !"  said  Mr.  Pick- 
wick. 

'•  There  was  something  behind  the  door,  sir, 
which  |ierwentcd  our  getting  it  open  for  ever  so 
long,  sir,"  replied  Sam. 

Anil  this  was  the  first  passage  of  Mr.  Weller's 
first  love. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

WHICH  CONTAINS  A  BRIEF  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  PRO 
ORESS  OF  THE  ACTION  OF  BARDELL  AGAINST 
PICKWirK. 

/>W-'^WAVING  accomplished  the  main  end 
"'  't  ■'■  -  ll.  and  object  of  his  journey,  by  the 
"■*  if  W  <-'^POsure  of  Jingle,  I^Ir.  Pickwick  rc- 
'■' ML'-^  Im^  solved  on  immediately  returning  to 
'  '  ^  /^c-'»  London,  with  the  view  of  bccomint; 
acquainted  with  the  proceedings  which 
;•  i  -~  had  been  taken  against  him,  in  the 
iP  meantime,  by  Messrs.  Dodson  and  Foptr. 
Acting  upon  this  resolution  with  all  the  energy 
and  decision  of  his  character,  he  mounteil  to  the 
back-scat  of  the  first  coach  which  left  Ipswich 
on  the  morning  after  the  memorable  occurrences 
detailed  at  length  in  the  two  preceding  chapters  ; 
and  accompanied  by  his  three  friends,  and  Mr. 
Samuel  Wellcr,  arrived  in  the  metropolis,  in  per- 
fect health  and  safety,  the  same  evening. 

Here,  the  friend^,  for  a  short  time,  separated. 
Messrs.  Tupman,  Winkle,  and  Snodgrass  re 
paired  to  their  several  homes  to  make  such  pre- 
parations as  might  be  rcfpiisite  for  their  forth- 
coming visit  to  Dingley  Dell  ;  antl  Mr.  Pickwick 
and  Sam  took  up  their  present  abode  in  ver)- 
good,  oUl-fashioneil,  and  comfortable  quarters  : 
to  wit,  the  George  and  Vulture  Tavern  and 
Hotel,  George  Yard,  Lombard  Street. 

Mr.  Pickwick  had  tlined,  finished  his  second 
jiint  of  particular  port,  pulled  his  silk  handker- 
cliief  over  his  head,  put  his  feet  on  the  fender, 
and  thrown  himself  back  in  an  ea.sy-chair,  when 
the  entrance  of  Mr.  Wellcr  with  his  carpet  bag 
.nrouscd  him  from  his  tranquil  meditations. 

"  .Sam,"  said  Mr.  Pickwi(  k. 

"Sir,"  said  Mr.  Weller. 

"  I  have  just  been  thinking,  Sam,"  said  Mr. 
Pickwick,  "  that  having  left  a  good  many  things 
at  Mrs.  PardcU's,  in  Goswell  Street,  1  otight  to 
arrange  for  taking  them  away  before  I  leave 
town  again." 

"  Wery  good,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Weller. 
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"  I  could  send  them  to  Atr.  Tupmnn's,  for 
the  present,  Sam,"  continued  Mr.  Pickwick, 
"  but,  before  we  take  them  away,  it  is  necessary 
that  they  should  be  looked  up,  and  put  to- 
gether. I  wish  you  would  step  up  to  Cioswcll 
Street,  Sam,  and  arrange  about  it." 

"  At  once,  sir?"  incjuircd  Mr.  W'ellcr. 

"  At  once,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick.  "  And 
stav,  Sam,"  added  Mr.  Pickwick,  pulling  out  his 
purse,  "  there  is  some  rent  to  pay.  The  quarter 
is  not  due  till  Christmas,  but  you  may  pay  it, 
and  have  done  with  it.  A  month's  notice  ter- 
minates my  tenancy.  Here  it  is,  written  out. 
Give  it,  and  tell  I^Irs.  Eardell  she  may  put  a 
bill  up  as  soon  as  she  likes." 

"  Wery  good,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Weller;  "any- 
thin'  more,  sir?" 

"  Nothing  more,  Sam." 

Mr.  Weller  stepped  slowly  to  the  door,  as  if 
he  expected  something  more  ;  slowly  opened  it, 
slowly  stepped  out,  and  had  slowly  closed  it 
within  a  couple  of  inrhis.  when  Mr.  Pirkwic  k 
called  out, 

"  Sam." 

"Sir,"  said  Mr.  Weller,  stepping  quickly  back, 
and  closing  the  door  behind  him. 

"  I  have  no  objection,  Sam,  to  your  endea- 
vouring to  ascertain  how  Mrs.  Pardell  herself 
seems  disposed  towards  me,  and  whether  it  is 
really  probable  that  this  vile  and  groundless 
action  is  to  be  carried  to  extremity.  I  say  I  do 
not  object  to  your  doing  this,  if  you  wish  it, 
.Sam,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

Sam  gave  a  short  nod  of  intelligence,  and  left 
the  room.  Mr.  Pickwick  drew  the  silk  hand- 
kerchief once  moreover  his  head,  and  composed 
himself  for  a  nap.  Mr.  Weller  promptly  walkeil 
forth,  to  execute  his  commission. 

It  was  nearly  nine  o'clock  when  he  reached 
Goswell  Street.  A  couple  of  candles  were 
burning  in  the  little  front  parlour,  and  a  couple 
of  raps  were  reflected  on  the  window-blind. 
Mrs.  Dardcll  had  got  company. 

Mr.  Weller  knocked  at  the  door,  and  after  a 
pretty  long  interval — occupied  by  the  party 
without  in  whistling  a  time,  and  by  a  party 
within,  in  persuading  a  refractory  flat  candle  to 
allow  itself  to  be  lighted — a  pair  of  small  boots 
pattered  over  the  floor-cloth,  and  Master  Rardcll 
presented  himself. 

"  Well,  young  townskip,"  said  Sam,  "  how's 
mother?" 

"She's  pretty  well."  replied  Master  Bardcll, 
'so  am  I." 

"  Well,  that's  a  merq-,"  said  Sam  ;  "  toll  her  I 
want  to  sjieak  to  her,  will  yoti,  my  hinfant  fcr- 
nomcnon  ?  " 


Master  Bardell,  thus  adjured,  placed  the  re- 
fractory flat  candle  on  the  bottom  stair,  and 
vanished  into  the  front  parlour  with  his  mes- 
sage. 

The  two  caps,  reflected  on  the  window-blind, 
were  the  respective  heacklresses  of  a  couple  of 
Mrs.  Bardell'smost  particular  acquaintance,  who 
had  just  stepped  in  to  have  a  quiet  cup  of  tea,  and 
a  little  warm  supper  of  a  couple  of  sets  of  petti- 
toes anil  some  toasted  cheese.  The  cheese  was 
simmering  and  browning  away,  most  delightfully, 
in  a  little  Dutch  oven  before  the  fire ;  and  the 
pettitoes  were  getting  on  deliciously  in  a  little 
tin  saucepan  on  the  hob ;  and  Mrs,  Bardell  and 
her  two  friends  were  getting  on  very  well  also, 
in  a  little  quiet  conversation  about  and  concern- 
ing all  their  particular  friends  and  acquaintance  ; 
when  Master  Bardell  came  back  from  answering 
the  door,  and  delivered  the  message  intrusted 
to  him  by  Mr.  Samuel  AVeller, 

"  Mr.  Pickwick's  sen-ant !  "  said  Mrs.  Bardell, 
turning  pale. 

"  Bless  my  soul !"  said  Mrs.  Cluppins. 

"  Well,  I  raly  would  twt\>zC  believed  it,  unless 
I  had  ha'  happened  to  ha'  been  here !  "  said 
Mrs.  Sanders. 

Mrs.  Cluppins  was  a  little,  brisk,  bu.sy-looking 
woman ;  and  Mrs.  Sanders  was  a  big,  fat. 
heavy-faced  personage;  and  the  two  were  th  • 
company. 

Mrs.  Bardell  fell  it  proper  to  be  agitated  , 
and  as  none  of  the  three  exactly  knew  whether, 
under  existing  circumstances,  any  communiri- 
tion,  othcrAvise  than  through  Dodson  and  1  :  ■. 
ought  to  be  held  with  Mr.  Pickwick's  ser\.u.t, 
they  were  all  rather  taken  by  surprise.  In  this 
state  of  indecision,  obviously  the  first  thing  to 
be  done  ^vas  to  thump  the  boy  for  finding  Mr. 
Weller  at  the  floor.  So  his  mother  thumped 
him,  and  he  cried  melodiously. 

"  Hold  your  noise — do — you  naught)* crectur !" 
said  Mrs.  Bardell. 

"  ^'es  ;  don't  worrit  your  poor  mother,"  said 
Mrs.  Sanders. 

"  She's  quite  enough  to  worrit  her,  as  it  is, 
without  you.  Tommy,"  said  Mrs.  Cluppins,  with 
sympathising  resignation. 

"  Ah  !  worse  luck,  poor  lamb ! "  s.:id  Mrs. 
Sanders. 

At  all  which  moral  reflections,  Master  Bardell 
howled  the  louder. 

"  Now  what  shall \  do?"  said  Mrs.  Bardell  to 
Mrs.  Cluppins. 

"  /think  you  ought  to  see  him,"  replied  Mrs. 
Cluppins.  "  But  on  no  account  without  a  wit- 
ness." 

"  /think  two  witnesses  would  be  more  lawful," 
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said  Mrs.  Sanders,  who,  like  the  other  friend, 
was  bursting  with  curiosity. 

"  Perhaps  lic'd  better  come  in  here,"  saiil 
Mrs.  Bardell. 

"  To  be  sure,"  rcpheJ  Mrs.  Cluppins,  eagerly 
catcliing  at  the  idea.  **  Walk  in,  young  man  ; 
ami  shut  the  street-iloor  first,  i)lcase." 

Mr.  WcUer  immeilialely  took  the  hint ;  and 
presenting  himself  in  the  parlour,  explained  his 
business  to  Mrs.  Bardell  thus  : 

"  Wery  sorry  to  'casion  any  personal  incon- 
wenience,  ma'am,  as  the  housebreaker  said  to 
the  old  laily  when  he  put  her  on  the  fire  ;  but 
as  me  and  my  governor's  only  jest  come  to  town, 
ami  is  jest  going  away  agin,  it  can't  be  helped 
you  see." 

"  Of  course,  the  young  man  can't  help  the 
faults  of  his  master,"  said  Mrs.  Cluj)pins,  much 
struck  by  Mr.  Wdler's  apj)earance  and  conver- 
sation. 

'*  CerLiinly  not,"  chimed  in  Mrs.  Sanders,  who, 
from  certain  wistful  glances  at  the  little  tin 
saucei)an,  seemed  to  be  engaged  in  a  mental 
calculation  of  the  probable  extent  of  the  petti- 
Iocs,  in  the  event  of  Sam's  being  asked  to  stop 
supi>er. 

"  So  all  I've  come  about  is  just  this  here," 
said  Sam, disregarding  the  interruption.  "First, 
to  give  my  governor's  notice — there  it  is. 
Secondly,  to  pay  the  rent — here  it  is.  Thirdly, 
to  say  as  all  his  things  is  to  be  put  together,  and 
give  to  anybody  as  we  sends  for  'em.  Fourtlily, 
that  you  may  let  the  place  as  soon  as  you  like — 
and  that's  all." 

"  Whatever  has  happened,"  said  Mrs.  Bardell, 
''  I  always  have  said,  and  always  will  say,  that 
in  every  respect  but  one,  Mr.  I'ickwick  has 
always  behaved  himself  like  a  perfect  gentleman. 
His  money  always  was  as  good  as  the  bank  : 
always." 

As  Mrs.  Bardell  said  this,  .she  aj^jjUed  her 
handkerchief  to  her  eyes,  and  went  out  of  the 
room  to  get  the  receipt. 

Sam  well  knew  that  he  hail  only  to  remain 
quiet,  and  the  women  were  sure  to  talk  ;  so  he 
looked  alternately  at  the  tin  saucepan,  the 
toasted  cheese,  die  wall,  and  the  ceiling,  in  pro- 
found silence. 

"  Poor  dear  !  "  said  Mrs.  Cluppins. 

''  Ah,  poor  thing  ! "  replied  Mrs.  Sanders. 

Sam  said  nothing.  He  saw  they  were  coming 
10  the  subject. 

"  I  raly  cannot  contain  myself,"  said  Mrs. 
Cluppins,  "  when  I  think  of  such  perjury.  I 
don't  wish  to  say  anything  to  make  you  uncom- 
fortable, young  man,  but  your  master's  an  old 
brute,  and  I  wish  I  had  him  here  to  tell  him  so.*' 


"  I  wish  you  |)ad,"  said  Sam. 

"  To  see  how  dreadful  she  takes  on,  going 
moping  about,  and  taking  no  pleasure  in  nothing, 
except  when  her  Irieiul.s  comes  in,  out  of  charity, 
to  sit  with  her,  anil  make  her  comfortable,"  re- 
sumed Mrs.  Clupi)ins,  glancing  at  llie  tin  sauce- 
jian  and  the  Dutch  oven,  "  it's  shocking  !  " 

*'  Barbareous,"  said  Mrs.  Sanders. 

"  And  your  master,  young  man  !  A  gentle- 
man with  money,  as  could  never  feel  the  ex- 
pense of  a  wife,  no  more  than  nothing,"  con- 
tinued Mrs.  Cluppins,  with  great  volubility;  "why 
there  ain't  the  faintest  shade  of  an  excuse  for  his 
behaviour  !     WJiy  don't  he  marry  her  ?  " 

"  Ah,"  said  Sam,  "  to  be  sure ;  that's  the 
question." 

"  Question,  indeed,"  retorted  Mrs.  Cluppins  ; 
"she'd  (luostion  hini,  if  she'd  my  spirit.  How- 
s'ever,  there  is  law  for  us  women,  mis'rable  cree- 
turs  as  they'd  make  us,  if  they  could ;  and  that 
your  master  will  find  out,  young  man,  to  his 
cost,  afore  he's  six  months  older." 

At  this  consolatory  reflection,  Mrs.  Cluppins 
bridled  up  and  smiled  at  Mrs.  Sanders,  who 
smiled  back  again. 

"  The  action's  going  on,  and  no  mistake," 
thought  Sam,  as  Mrs.  ]5ardell  rc-entereil  with 
the  receipt. 

"  Here's  the  receipt,  Mr.  Weller,"  said  Mrs. 
Bardell,  "  and  here's  the  change,  and  I  hope 
you'll  take  a  little  drop  of  something  to  keep  the 
cold  out,  if  it's  only  for  old  acquaintance'  sake, 
Mr.  Weller." 

Sam  saw  the  advantage  he  should  gain,  and 
at  once  acquiesced;  whereupon  Mrs.  Bardell 
produced,  from  a  small  closet,  a  black  bottle 
and  a  wineglass  ;  and  so  great  was  her  abstrac- 
tion, in  her  deep  mental  aflliction,  that,  after 
filling  Mr.  Weller's  glass,  she  brought  out  three 
more  wine-glasses,  and  filled  them  too. 

"  Lauk,  Mrs.  Bardell,"  said  Mrs.  Cluppins, 
"  see  what  you've  been  and  done  !  " 

"  Well,  that  is  a"  good  one  !"  ejaculated  Mrs. 
Sanders. 

"Ah,  my  poor  head  !"  said  Mrs.  Bardell, with 
a  faint  smile. 

Sam  understood  all  this,  of  course,  so  he  said 
at  once,  tliat  he  never  could  drink  before  supper, 
unless  a  lady  drank  with  him.  A  great  deal  of 
laughing  ensued,  and  Mrs.  .^anders  vohinteered 
to  humour  him,  so  .she  look  a  slight  sip  out  of 
her  glass.  Then,  Sam  said  it  must  go  all  round, 
so  they  all  took  a  slight  sip.  Thdn,  little  Mrs. 
Cluppins  proposed  as  a  toast,  "Success  to  Bar- 
dell again  Pickwick ; "  and  then  the  ladies 
emptied  their  glasses  in  honour  of  the  sentiment, 
and  got  very  talkative  directly. 
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"I  suppose  you've  heanl  what's  going  forward, 
Mr.  Wellcr?"  said  Mrs.  Bardell. 

"  I've  hecrd  somethin'  on  it,"  replied  Sam. 

"  It's  a  terrible  thing  to  be  dragged  before  the 
public  in  that  way,  Mr.  Wcller,"  said  Mrs.  Bar- 
dell ;  "  but  I  see  now,  that  it's  the  only  thing  I 
ought  to  do,  and  my  lawyers,  Mr.  Dodson  and 
Fogg,  tell  me,  that  with  the  evidence  as  we  shall 
call,  we  must  succeed.  1  ilon't  know  what  I 
should  do,  Mr.  Wcller,  if  I  didn't." 

The  mere  idea  of  ^lrs.  Rirdell's  failing  in  her 
action  aftccted  Mrs.  Sanders  so  deeply,  that  she 
was  under  the  necessity  of  refilling  and  re-empty- 
ing her  glass  immetliately  ;  feeling,  as  she  said 
afterwards,  that  if  she  hadn't  had  the  presence  of 
mind  to  have  done  so,  she  must  have  dropped. 

"  Ven  is  it  expcctecl  to  come  on?"  intjuired 
Sam. 

"  Either  in  February  or  March,"  replied  Mrs. 
Bardell. 

"  What  a  numl)er  of  witnesses  there'll  be, 
won't  there?"  said  Mrs.  Cluppins. 

"Ah,  won't  there  !"  rejjlied  Mrs.  Sanders. 

"And  won't  Mr.  Dodson  and  Fogg  be  wild  if 
the  plaintiff  shouldn't  get  it,"  added  Mrs.  Clup- 
pins, "  when  they  do  it  all  on  speculation  !  " 

"  Ah  !  won't  they  !  '  said  Mrs.  Sanders. 

"  But  the  plaintiff  must  get  it,"  resumed  Mrs. 
Cluppins. 

"  I  hojie  so,"  said  Mrs.  Bardell. 

"  Oh.  there  can't  be  any  doubt  about  it,"  re- 
joined Mrs.  Sanders. 

"  Veil,''  saiil  Sam,  rising  and  setting  down  his 
glass,  "all  I  can  say  is,  that  I  wish  you  max  get 
it." 

"Thankee,  Mr.  Wcller,"  said  Mrs.  Bardell, 
fervently. 

"  And  of  them  Dodson  and  Fogg,  as  does 
these  sorts  o'  things  on  spec,"  continued  Mr. 
Wcller,  "as  well  as  for  the  other  kind  and  gen'rous 
people  o'  the  same  purfession,  as  sets  people  by 
the  ears,  free  gratis  for  nothin',  and  sets  their 
clerks  to  work  to  find  out  little  dis]nites  among 
their  neighbours  and  ac(iuaintance  as  vants 
settlin'  by  means  o'  lawsuits — all  1  can  say  o' 
them  is,  that  I  vish  they  had  the  revard  I'd  give 
"em." 

"  Ah,  I  wish  they  ha<l  the  reward  that  every 
kind  and  generous  heart  would  be  inclined  to 
bestovr  ui)on  them  !  "  saiil  the  gratified  Mrs. 
Bardell. 

"  Amen  to  that,"  replied  Sam,  "and  a  fat  and 
happy  livin'  they'd  get  out  of  it  !  Wish  you 
good  night,  laiiies." 

To  the  great  relief  of  Mrs.  Sanders,  Sam  was 
allowed  to  depart,  without  any  reference,  on  the 
part  of  the  hostess,  to  the  pettitoes  and  toasted 


cheese :  to  which  the  ladies,  with  such  juvenile 
assistance  as  Master  Bardell  could  afford,  soon 
afterwards  rendered  the  amplest  justice— indeed 
they  wholly  vanished  before  their  strenuous 
exertions. 

Mr.  Weller  went  his  way  back  to  the  Ceorge 
and  Vulture,  ami  faithfully  recounted  to  his 
master,  such  indications  of  the  sharp  jiractice  of 
Dodson  and  Fogg  as  he  had  C(jntriveil  to  pick 
up  in  his  visit  to  Mrs.  Bardell's.  An  interview 
with  Mr.  Perker,  next  day,  more  than  confirmed 
Mr.  Wcller's  statement ;  antl  Mr.  Pickwick  was 
fain  to  jirepare  for  his  Christmas  visit  to  Dingley 
Dell,  with  the  pleasant  anticipation  that  some 
two  or  three  months  afterwanls,  an  action 
brought  against  him  for  damages  sustained  by 
reason  of  a  breach  of  promise  of  marriage,  would 
be  publicly  tried  in  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas :  the  plaintiff  having  all  the  advantages 
derivable,  not  only  from  the  force  of  circum- 
stances, but  from  the  sharp  practice  of  Dodson 
and  Fogg  to  boot. 


CHAPTER  XXV II. 


SAMLF.I.  WF.LLER   MAKI.S   A  riLGRIMAGE  TO  DORKI.VG, 
AND  BEHOLDS   HIS   MOTHF.R-IN-I.AW. 


HERE  Still  remaining  an  interval  of 
■;»  two  days,  before  the  time  agreed 
,^\\  upon  for  the  departure  of  the  I'ick- 
wickians  to  Dingley  1  )ell,  Mr.  Weller 
sat  himself  down  in  a  back-room  at 
the  George  and  Vulture,  after  eating  an 
early  dinner,  to  muse  on  the  best  way  of 
disposing  of  his  time.  It  was  a  remark- 
ably fine  day ;  and  he  had  not  turned  the 
matter  over  in  his  mind  ten  minutes,  when  he 
was  suddenly  stricken  filial  and  affectionate : 
and  it  occurred  to  him  so  strongly  that  he  ought 
to  go  ilown  and  see  his  father,  and  pay  his  duty 
to  his  mothcr-in-Iaw,  that  he  was  lost  in  asto- 
nishment at  his  own  remissness  in  never  thinking 
of  this  moral  obligation  before.  Anxious  to 
atone  for  his  past  neglect  without  another  hour's 
del.iy,  he  straightway  walked  upstairs  to  Mr. 
Pickwick,  and  requested  leave  of  absence  for 
this  laudable  jnirpose. 

"  Certainly,  Sam,  certainly,"  sii<I  Mr.   Pick- 
wick, his   eyes  glistening  with  delight  at  this  . 
manifestation  of  filial  feeling  on  the  part  of  his 
attendant ;  "  certainly,  Sam." 

Mr.  Wdler  made  a  grateful  bow. 
"  I  am  very  glad  to  see  that  you  liave  so 
high  a  sense  of  your  duties  as  a  son,  Sam,"  said 
Mr.  Pickwick. 
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"  I  always  had,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Weller. 

"  That's  a  very  gratifying  rcHcclion,  Sam," 
said  Mr.  Pickwick,  approvinj^ly. 

"  Wcry,  sir,"  rei)licd  .Mr.  Wcllcr  ;  "  if  ever  I 
wanted  anythin'  o'  my  father,  I  always  asked 
for  it  in  a  wery  'spectful  and  obligin'  manner. 
If  he  didn't  give  it  me,  I  took  it.  for  fear  I 
should  be  led  to  do  anythin'  wrong,  through 
not  havin'  it.  I  saved  him  a  world  o'  trouble 
this  vay,  sir." 

"That's  not  precisely  what  1  meant,  Sam," 
said  Mr.  Pickwick,  shaking  his  head,  with  a 
slight  smile. 

"  All  good  feelin',  sir — the  wery  best  inten- 
tions, as  the  gen'l'm'n  said  ven  he  run  away 
from  his  wife,  'cos  she  seemed  unhappy  with 
him,"  replieil  Mr.  WcUer. 

"  Vou  may  go,  Sam,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Thankee,  sir,"  rejilied  Mr.  Weller ;  and 
having  made  his  best  bow,  and  put  on  his  best 
clothes,  Sam  ])lanted  himself  on  the  top  of  the 
Arundel  coach,  and  journeyed  on  to  Dorking. 

The  Marquis  of  Granby,  in  Mrs.  Weller's 
time,  was  quite  a  model  of  a  roadside  public- 
house  of  the  better  class — ^just  large  enough  to 
be  convenient,  and  small  enough  to  be  snug. 

On  the  ojjposite  side  of  the  road  was  a  large 
sign-board  on  a  high  post,  representing  the 
head  and  shoulders  of  a  gentleman  with  an 
apoplectic  countenance,  in  a  red  coat  with  deep 
blue  facings,  and  a  touch  of  the  same  blue  over 
his  threc<omered  hat,  for  a  sky.  Over  that 
again  were  a  pair  of  flags  j  beneath  the  last 
button  of  his  coat  were  a  couple  of  cannon ; 
and  the  whole  formed  an  expressive  and  un- 
doubted likeness  of  the  Manjuis  of  Granby  of 
glorious  memor)-. 

The  bar  window  displayed  a  choice  collection 
of  geranium  plants,  and  a  well-dusted  row  of 
spirit  i)hials.  The  open  shutters  bore  a  variety 
of  golden  inscriptions,  eulogistic  of  good  beds 
and  neat  wines  ;  and  the  choice  group  of  coun- 
trymen and  hostlers  lounging  about  the  stable 
door  and  horse-trough,  afforded  presumptive 
proof  of  the  excellent  quality  of  the  ale  and 
spirits  which  were  sold  within.  Sam  Weller 
paused,  when  he  dismounted  from  the  coach,  to 
note  all  these  little  indications  of  a  thriving  busi- 
ness, with  the  e\  \perienced  traveller; 
and  having  don  jd  in  at  once,  highly 
satisfied  wit                   .g  iic  had  ol).served. 

"  Now,  t'l,  i  a  shrill  female  voice,  the 

instant  Sam  thrust  in  his  head  at  the  door, 
*'  what  do  you  want,  young  man  ?" 

Sam  looked  round  in  the  direction  whence 
the  voice  proceeded.  It  came  from  a  rather 
stout  lady  of  comfortable  appearance,  who  was 


seated  beside  the  firc-i)lace  in  the  bar,  blowing 
the  fire  to  make  the  kettle  boil  for  tea.  She 
was  not  alone;  for  on  the  (jlher  side  of  the  fire- 
l)lace,  sitting  bolt  upright  in  a  high-backed 
chair,  was  a  man  in  threadbare  black  clothes, 
with  a  back  almost  as  long  and  stiff  as  that  of 
the  ciiair  itself,  who  caught  Sam's  most  particular 
and  esjK'cial  attention  al  once. 

lie  was  a  prim-faced,  red-nosed  man,  with  a 
long  thin  countenance  and  a  semi-rattlesnake 
sort  of  eye — rather  sharp,  but  decidedly  bad. 
He  wore  very  short  trousers,  and  black  cotton 
stockings :  which,  like  the  rest  of  his  apparel, 
were  particularly  rusty.  His  looks  were  starched, 
but  his  white  neckerchief  was  not ;  and  its  long 
limp  ends  straggled  over  his  closely  buttoned 
waistcoat  in  a  very  uncouth  and  unpicturesque 
fashion.  A  pair  of  old,  worn,  beaver  gloves  ;  a 
broad-brimmed  hat ;  and  a  faded  green  um- 
brella, with  plenty  of  whalebone  sticking  through 
the  bottom,  as  if  to  counterbalance  the  want  of 
a  handle  at  the  top ;  lay  on  a  chair  beside  him ; 
and  being  disposed  in  a  very  tidy  and  careful 
manner,  seemed  to  imply  that  the  red-nosed 
man,  whoever  he  was,  had  no  intention  of  going 
away  in  a  hurry. 

To  do  the  red-nosed  man  justice,  he  would 
have  been  very  far  from  wise  if  he'  had  enter- 
tained any  such  intention  ;  for,  to  judge  from 
all  appearances,  he  must  have  been  possessed 
of  a  most  desirable  circle  of  acquaintance,  if  he 
could  have  reasonably  expected  to  be  more 
comfortable  anywhere  else.  The  fire  was 
blazing  brightly,  under  the  influence  of  the 
bellows  ;  and  the  kettle  was  singing  gaily,  under 
the  influence  of  both.  A  small  tray  of  tea- 
things  was  arranged  on  the  table ;  a  plate  of 
hot  buttered  toast  was  gently  simmering  before 
the  fire ;  and  the  red-nosed  man  himself  was 
busily  engaged  in  converting  a  large  slice  of 
bread  into  the  same  agreeable  edible,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  a  long  brass  toasting-fork. 
Peside  him  stood  a  glass  of  reeking  hot  pine- 
apple rum-and-water,  with  a  slice  of  lemon  in 
it ;  and  every  time  the  red-nosed  man  stopped 
to  bring  the  round  of  bread  to  his  eye,  with  the 
view  ot  ascertaining  how  it  got  on,  he  imbibed 
a  drop  or  two  of  the  hot  pine-apple  rum-and- 
water,  and  smiled  upon  the  rather  stout  lady, 
as  she  blew  the  fire. 

Sam  was  so  lost  in  the  contemplation  of  this 
comfortable  scene,  that  he  suft'ered  the  first 
inquiry  of  the  rather  stout  lady  to  pass  un- 
heeded. It  was  not  until  it  had  been  twice 
repeated,  each  time  in  a  .shrifler  tone,  that  he 
became  conscious  of  the  impropriety  of  i"-  1»'- 
haviour. 
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"Governor  in?"  inquired  Sam,  i.i  reply  to 
the  question. 

*•  No,  he  isn't,"  replied  Mrs.  Weller,  for  the 
rather  stout  lady  was  no  other  than  the  quon- 
ilam  relict  and  sole  executrix  of  the  dead-and- 
gone  Mr.  Clarke.  "  No,  he  isn't,  and  I  don't 
expect  him,  either." 

"I  suppose  he's  a  drivin'  up  to-day?"  said 
Sam. 

"  He  may  be,  or  he  may  not,"  replied  Mrs. 
Weller,  buttering  the  round  of  toast  which  the 
red-nosed  man  had  just  finished.  "  I  don't 
know,  and,  what's  more,  I  don't  care.  Ask  a 
blessin',  Mr.  Stiggins." 

The  red-nosed  man  did  as  he  was  desired, 
and  instantly  commenced  on  the  toast  with 
fierce  voracity. 

The  appearance  of  the  red-nosed  man  had 
induced  Sam,  at  first  sight,  to  more  than  half 
suspect  that  he  was  the  dei)uty  shepherd,  of 
whom  his  estimable  parent  had  spoken.  The 
moment  he  saw  him  eat,  all  doubt  on  the  sub- 
ject was  removed,  and  he  perceived  at  once 
that  if  he  purposed  to  take  up  his  temporary 
quarters  where  h«}  was,  he  must  make  his  footing 
good  without  delay.  He  therefore  commenced 
jjroceedings  by  putting  his  arm  over  the  half- 
<loor  of  the  bar,  cooll)'  unbolting  it,  and  leisurely 
walking  in. 

"  Mother-in-Liw,"  said  Sam,  '"how  are  you?" 

"Why,  I  do  believe  he  is  a  Weller!"  said 
Mrs.  W.,  raising  her  eyes  to  Sam's  face,  with 
no  very  gratified  expression  of  countenance. 

"  I  rayther  think  he  is,"  said  the  imperturb- 
able Sam,  "  and  I  hope  this  here  reverend 
gen'l'm'n  '11  excuse  me  saying  that  I  wish  I  was 
the  Weller  as  owns  you,  motlier-in-law." 

This  was  a  double-barrelled  compliment.  It 
implied  that  Mrs.  Weller  was  a  most  agreeable 
female,  and  also  that  Mr.  Stiggins  had  a  clerical 
appearance.  It  made  a  visible  imjiression  at 
once ;  and  Sarn  followed  up  his  advantage  by 
kissing  his  mother-in-law. 

'"Get  along  with  you,"  said  Mrs.  Weller, 
pushing  him  away. 

"  For  shame,  young  man  ! "  said  the  gentle- 
man with  the  red  nose. 

"  No  ofi'ence,  sir,  no  offence,"  replied  Sam ; 
*'  you're  wery  right,  though  ;  it  ain't  the  right  sort 
o'  thmg,  wen  mothers-in-law  is  young  and  good- 
looking,  is  it,  sir?" 

"  It's  all  vanity,"  said  Mr.  Stiggins. 

"  Ah,  so  it  is,"  said  Mrs.  Weller,  setting  her 
cap  to  rights. 

.Sam  thought  it  was,  too,  but  he  held  his  peace. 

The  deputy  shepherd  seemed  by  no  means 
best  pleased  with  Sam's  arrival ;  and  when  the 


first  effervescence  of  the  compiimeiU  had  sub- 
sided, even  Mrs.  Weller  looked  as  if  she  could 
have  spared  him  without  the  smallest  incon- 
venience. Huwever,  there  he  was  ;  and  as  he 
couldn't  be  decently  turned  out,  they  all  three 
sat  down  to  tea. 

"  And  how's  father  ?  "  said  Sam. 
At  this  inquiry,  Mrs.  Weller  raised  her  hands, 
and  turned  up  her  eyes,  as  if  the  subject  were 
too  painful  to  be  alluded  to. 
Mr.  Stiggins  groaned. 

"  What's  the  matter  with  that  'ere  gen'l'm'n  ?  " 
inquired  Sam. 

"  He's  shocked  at  the  way  your  father  goes 
on  in,"  replied  Mrs.  Weller. 
"  Oh,  he  is,  is  he  ?  "  said  Sam. 
"And   with  too  good  reason,"  added   Mrs. 
AVeller,  gravely. 

Mr.  Stiggins  took  uj)  a  fresh  piece  of  toast, 
and  groaned  heavily. 

"  He  is  a  dreadful  reprobate,"  said  Mrs. 
Weller. 

"A  man  of  wrath  !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Stiggins. 
He  took  a  large  semicircular  bite  out  of  the 
toast,  and  groaned  again. 

Sam  felt  very  strongly  disposed  to  give  the 
Reverend  IMr.  Stiggins  something  to  groan  for, 
but  he  repressed  his  inclination,  and  merely 
asked,  "What's  the  old  'un  up  to,  now?" 

"Up  to,  indeed!"  said  Mrs.  Weller.  "Oh, 
he  has  a  hard  heart.  Night  after  night  does  this 
excellent  man — don't  frown,  Mr.  Stiggins ;  I  will 
say  you  are  an  excellent  man — come  and  sit 
here,  for  hours  together,  and  it  has  not  the  least 
effect  upon  him.'* 

"  Well,  that  is  odd,"  said  Sam  ;  "  it  'ud  liave 
a  wery  considerable  effect  u]>on  me,  if  I  wos  in 
his  place ;  I  know  that." 

"  The  fact  is,  my  young  friend,"  said  Mr. 
Stiggins,  solemnly,  "  he  has  an  obdurate  bosom. 
Oh,  my  young  friend,  who  else  could  have  re- 
sisted the  pleading  of  sixteen  of  our  fairest 
sisters,  and  withstootl  their  exhortations  to  sub- 
scribe to  our  noble  society  for  providing  the 
infant  negroes  in  the  West  Indies  with  flannel 
waistcoats  and  moral  pocket-handkerchiefs?' 

"What's  a  moral  jwcket-ankcrcher ?"  said 
Sam ;  "  I  never  see  one  o'  them  articles  o' 
furniler." 

"  Those  which  combine  amusement  with  in- 
struction, my  young  friend,'  replied  Mr.  Stig- 
gins :  "  blending  select  tales  with  woodcuts." 

"  Oh,  I  know,"  said  Sam ;  "  them  as  hangs 
up  in  the  linendrapers'  shops,  with  beggars'  peti- 
tions and  all  that  'ere  upon  'em." 

Mr.  Stiggins  began  a  third  round  of  toast,  and 
nodded  assent. 
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"  And  he  wouitln':  be  persuaded  by  the  ladies, 
wouldn't  he  ?"  said  Sam, 

'•  Sat  and  smoked  his  pipe,  and  said  the  in- 
fant negroes  were— what  diil  he  say  the  infant 
negroes  were  ?"  said  Mrs.  Weller. 

"  Little  humbugs,"  replied  Mr.  Stiggins,  deeply 
aflfected. 

"  Said  the  infant  negroes  were  little  humbugs," 
repeated  Mrs.  Weller.  And  they  both  groaned 
at  the  atrocious  conduct  of  the  old  gentleman. 

.•\  great  many  more  iniquities  of  a  similar  nature 
might  have  been  disclosed,  only  the  toast  being 
all  eaten,  the  tea  having  got  very  weak,  and  Sam 
holilingout  no  indications  of  meaning  to  go,  Mr. 
Stiggins  suddenly  recollectcil  that  he  had  a  most 
pressing  appointment  with  the  shepherd,  and 
look  himself  ofl"  accorilingly. 

The  tea-things  had  been  scarcely  put  away, 
and  the  hearth  swept  up,  when  the  London 
coach  deposited  Mr.  Weller  senior  at  the  door; 
his  legs  ilcpositcd  him  in  the  bar ;  and  his  eyes 
showed  him  his  son. 

"  What,  Sammy  !"  exclaimed  the  father. 

'*  What,  old  Nobs'  '  ejaculated  the  son.  And 
they  shook  hands  heartily. 

**  Wcr)-  glad  to  see  you,  Sammy,"  said  the 
elder  Mr.  Weller,  "  though  how  you've  managed 
to  get  over  your  mother-in-law  is  a  mystery  to 
rae.  I  only  vish  youM  write  me  out  the  receipt, 
that's  all." 

"Hush;"  said  Sam,  "she's  at  home,  old 
feller." 

'*  She  ain't  vithin  hearing,"  replied  Mr.  Weller  ; 
"  she  always  goes  and  blows  uj),  downstairs,  for 
a  couple  of  hours  artcr  tea  ;  so  we'll  just  give 
ourselves  a  damp,  Sammy." 

Saying  this,  Mr.  Weller  mixed  two  glasses  of 
spirits  and  water,  and  produced  a  couple  of 
pipes.  The  father  and  son  silling  down  oppo- 
site each  other :  Sam  on  one  side  the  fire,  in  the 
high-backed  chair,  and  Mr.  Weller  senior  on  the 
other,  in  an  easy  ditto  :  they  proceeded  to  enjoy 
themselves  with  all  due  gravity. 

*' .Xnybody  been  here,  .Sammy?"  asked  Mr. 
Weller  senior,  drily,  after  a  long  silence. 

Sam  nodded  an  expressive  assent. 

'•  Red  nosed  chap?"  inquired  Mr.  Weller. 

Sam  noilded  again. 

"  .Amiable  man  that  'ere,  Sammy,"  said  Mr. 
Weller,  smoking  violently. 

"  Seems  so, '  obsened  Sam. 

"  Good  hand  at  accounls,"  said  Mr.  Weller. 

•  Is  he?'  said  Sam. 

'  Ik>rrows  eightcen*pcnce  on  Monday,  and 
comes  on  Tucstlay  for  a  shillin'  to  make  it  up 
half-a-crown  ;  calls  again  on  \'cnsday  for  another 
half-crown   to  make  it  five  shillin's;  and  goes 


on  doi.  .1   he  gets  it  up  to  a  five-pund 

note  in  no  time,  like  them  sums  in  the  'rithme- 
tic  book  'bout  the  nails  in  the  horse's  shoes, 
Sammy." 

Sam  intimated  by  a  nod  tiiat  he  recollected 
the  i)robl?m  allutled  to  by  his  parent. 

•*  So  you  vouliln't  subscribe  to  the  flannel 
vcskits  ? "  saiil  Sam,  after  another  interval  of 
smoking. 

"  Cert'nly  not,"  rej)lied  Mr,  Weller ;  "  what's 
the  good  o'  tlannel  vcskits  to  the  young  nigger; 
abroad?  lUit  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,  Sammy," 
said  Mr.  Weller,  lowering  his  voice,  and  bend- 
ing across  the  fire-place  :  "  I'd  come  down  wery 
handsome  towards  strait  vcskits  for  some  people 
at  home." 

As  Mr.  Weller  said  this,  he  slowly  recovered 
his  former  position,  and  winked  at  his  first-bcrn 
in  a  jirofounil  manner. 

"  It  cert'nly  seems  a  queer  start  to  send  out 
pocket-ankerchcrs  to  peojile  as  don't  know  the 
use  on  'em,"  obser%ed  Sam. 

"  They're  alvays  a  doin'  some  gammon  of  that 
sort,  Sammy,"  rejflied  his  nnher.  "  T'other  Sun- 
day I  wos  walkin'  up  the  roail,  wen  who  should 
I  see,  a  slandin'  at  a  chapel  door,  with  a  blue 
soui)-j)late  in  her  hand,  but  your  mother-in-law  ! 
I  werily  believe  there  was  change  for  a  couple 
o'  suv'rins  in  it,  then,  Sammy,  all  in  ha'pence  ;. 
and  as  the  people  come  out,  they  rattled  the 
j)cnnies  in,  till  you'd  ha'  thought  that  no  mortal 
plate  as  ever  was  baked  couUl  ha*  stood  the 
wear  and  tear.  \Vhat  d'ye  tl.iiik  it  was  all 
for?" 

*'  For  another  tea-drinkin',  perhaps,"  said  Sam. 

"  Not  a  bit  on  ii,"  replied  the  father ;  ''  for 
the  shepherd's  waier-rate,  Sammy." 

"  The  shepherd's  water-rate  !"  said  Sam. 

"  Ay,"  rcplieil  Mr.  Weller,  *'  there  was  three 
quarters  owin',  and  the  shepherd  hadn't  paid  a 
farden,  not  he — i)erhaps  it  might  be  on  account 
that  water  wam't  o'  so  much  use  to  him,  for  it's 
wery  little  o'  that  tap  he  drinks,  S;immy,  wery ;. 
he  knows  a  trick  worth  a  good  half-ilozen  of 
that,  he  iloes.  Howsever,  it  wam't  juid,  and 
so  they  cuts  the  water  ofl".  Down  goes  the 
shepherd  to  rhapel,  gives  out  as  he's  a  perse 
ruled  saint,  and  says  he  hopes  the  heart  of  the 
turncock  as  cut  the  water  off,  '11  be  softened,  and 
turned  in  the  right  v.iy :  but  he  rayihcr  thinks 
he's  booked  for  somethin'  uncomfortable.  Upon 
this,  the  women  calls  a  meetin',  sings  a  hymn, 
woles  your  mothcr-m-law  into  the  chair,  wolun- 
tecrs  a  collection  next  Sunday,  and  hands  it  all 
over  to  the  shepherd.  And  if  he  am't  got 
enough  out  on  'em,  Sammy,  to  make  him  free  of 
the  w'ater  company  for  life,"  said  Mr.  Weller,  irv 
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conclusion,  '•  I'm  ore  Dutchman,  and  you're 
another,  ami  that's  all  about  it." 

Mr.  Wcllcr  smoked  for  some  minutes  in 
silence,  and  then  resumed  : 

"  The  worst  o'  these  here  shcplierds  is,  my 
boy,  that  they  rcg'larly  turns  the  heads  of  all  the 
young  ladies  about  here.  I-ord  bless  their  little 
hearts,  they  thinks  it's  all  right,  anil  don't  know 
no  better ;  but  they're  the  wictims  o'  gammon, 
Samivel,  they're  the  wictims  o'  gammon." 

"  I  s'pose  they  are,"  said  Sam. 


'•  Xoihin-  else,"  said  Mr.  Wdler,  sha'i^ing  \{:z 
head  gravely:  "and  wot  aggravates  me.'Samivel, 
is  to  see  'cm  a  wastin'  all  their  time  and  labour 
in  making  clothes  for  copper<olourcd  people  as 
don't  want  'em,  and  takin'  no  notice  of  the  flesh- 
coloured  Christians  as  do.  If  I'd  my  vay, 
Samivel,  I'd  just  stick  some  o'  these  here  lazy 
shepherds  behind  a  heavy  wheelbarrow,  and  run 
'em  up  and  down  a  fourteen-inch-wide  jilank  all 
day.  That  'ud  shake  the  nonsense  out  of  'cm, 
if  anythin'  voukl." 


lAT  HOV  wii , 
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Mr.  Wcller  having  delivered  this  gentle  recipe 
Willi  strong  emphasis,  ekc<l  out  by  a  variety  of 
nods  and  contortions  of  the  eye,  emptied  his 
glass  at  a  draught,  and  knockeil  the  ashes  out  of 
his  pipe,  with  native  dignity. 

He  was  engaged  in  this  operation,  when  a 
shrill  voic2  was  heard  in  the  passage. 

''Here's  your  dear  relation,  Sammy,"  .said 
Mr.  Wellcr;  and  Mrs.  W.  hurried  into  the 
room. 

"Oh,  you've  come  back,  h.ave  you?"  said 
Mrs.  Wellcr. 


"  Ves.  my  dear,"  replied  Mr.  Wdlcr,  filling  a 
fresh  |»ipe. 

"Has  .Mr.  Stiggins  been  back?"  s.ii<l  Mrs. 
Wellcr. 

"  No,  my  dear,  he  hasn't,"  replied  ^f  r.  Wcllcr, 
lighting  the  pipe  by  the  ingenious  process  of 
holding  to  the  i)Owl  thereof,  between  the  tongs, 
a  rc<l  hot  coal  from  the  adjacent  fire;  "and 
what's  more,  my  dear.  I  shall  manage  to  surwivc 
it,  if  he  don't  come  back  at  all." 

*'  Ugh.  you  wretch  !  "  said  Mrs.  Wc!!cr. 

"  Thankee,  my  love,"  said  Mr.  ^\  cllcr. 
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"  Ci-me,  come,  father,"  said  Sam,  "  none  o' 
these  li«le  lovins'  afore  strangers.  Here's  the 
revereml  gen'l'm'n  a-comin'  in  now." 

At  this  announcement,  Mrs.  Wcllcr  hastily 
wiped  off  the  tears  which  she  had  just  begun  to 
force  on ;  and  Mr.  W.  drew  his  chair  sullenly 
into  the  chimney-corner. 

Mr.  Stiggins  was  easily  prevailed  on  to  take 
another  glass  of  the  hot  pine-a])ple  ruin-and- 
watcr,  and  a  second,  and  a  thirtl,  and  then  to 
refresh  himself  with  a  slight  supi)er,  previous  to 
beginning  again.  He  sat  on  the  same  side 
as  Mr.  AN'eller  senior;  and  every  time  he  could 
contrive  to  do  so,  unseen  by  his  wife,  that  gentle- 
man indicated  to  his  son  the  hidden  emotions 
of  his  bosom  by  shaking  his  fist  over  the  deputy 
shepherd's  head  :  a  process  which  afforded  his 
son  the  me  '  Jed  delight  and  satisfaction: 

the  more  as  Mr.  Stiggins  went  on, 

(juietly  driiu.:.,g  liie  hot  pine-apple  rum-and- 
water,  wholl\-  unconscious  of  what  was  going 
for>vard. 

The  major  part  of  the  conversation  was  con- 
fmed  to  Mrs.  Wcllcr  and  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Stiggins;  and  the  topics  principally  descanted 
on  were  the  virtues  of  the  shepherd,  the  worthi- 
ness of  his  flock,  and  the  high  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanour.s  of  cverj'body  beside ;  dissertations 
which  the  elder  >lr.  Weller  occasionally  inter- 
rupted byhair.sui»presscd  references  to  a  gentle- 
man of  the  name  of  Walker,  and  other  running 
commentaries  of  the  same  kind. 

At  length  Mr.  Stiggins,  with  several  most 
indubitable  symi)loms  of  having  (juite  as  much 
pine-apple  rum-and-water  about  him  as  he  could 
comfortably  accommodate,  took  his  hat  and  his 
leave :  and  Sam  was,  immediately  aftenvards, 
shown  to  bed  by  his  father.  The  respectable 
old  gentleman  wrung  his  hand  fervently,  and 
seemed  disposed  to  address  some  observation  to 
his  son  ;  but  on  Mrs.  ^\'cller  advancing  towards 
him,  he  appeared  to  relinquish  that  intention, 
p.nd  abruptly  bade  him  good  night. 

"^     !  was  up  betimes  next  day,  and   having 
r.L-n  of  a  hasty  breakfast,  prepared  to  return 
to  London.     He  had  scarcely  set  foot  without 
the  house,  when  his  father  stood  before  him. 

'*Goin',  Sammy?  "  inquired  Mr.  Weller. 

"  Off  at  once,"  replied  Sam. 

"  I  vish  you  could  muffle  that  'ere  Stiggins, 
and  take  him  with  you,"  said  Mr.  Weller. 

"  I  am  ashamed  on  you!"  said  Sam,  reproach 
fully ;  "  what  do  you  let  him  show  his  red  nose 
in  the  Markis  o'  Granby  at  all  for  ?" 

Mr.  Weller  the  elder  fixed  on  his  son  an 
earnest  look,  and  rcphed,  "  'Cause  I'm  a  married 
man,  Samivel,  'cause  I'm  a  married  man.     Wen 


you're  a  married  man,  Samivel,  you'll  undei- 
stand  a  good  many  things  as  you  don't  under- 
stand now;  but  vether  it's  worth  while  goin' 
through  so  much  to  learn  so  little,  as  the  charity- 
boy  said  ven  he  got  to  the  q.w(\  of  the  alphabet, 
is  a  matter  o'  ta.stc.     I  raylher  think  it  isn't." 

*•  Well,"  .said  Sam,  "good-bye." 

'•  Tar,  tar,  Sammy,"  rejjlied  his  father. 

'*  I've  only  got  to  say  this  here,"  saiil  Sam, 
stopping  short,  *'  that  if  /  was  the  j^roperiator  o" 
the  Markis  o'  Granby,  and  that  'ere  Stiggins 
came  and  made  toast  in  my  bar,  I  'd " 

"What?"'  inter])Osed  Mr.  Weller,  with  great 
an.xiety.     "\Vhat?" 

" — Pison  his  rum-and-water,"  said  Sam. 

"No!"  said  Mr.  Wcllcr,  shaking  his  son 
eagerly  by  the  hand,  '*  would  }ou  raly,  Sammy ; 
would  you,  though  ?  " 

'*  I  would,"  said  Sam.  "  1  wouldn't  be  too 
hard  upon  him,  at  fust.  I'd  drop  him  in  the 
water-butt,  and  jnit  the  lid  on ;  and  if  I  founil 
he  was  insensible  to  kindness,  I'd  try  the  other 
persvasion." 

The  elder  Mr.  Weller  bestowed  a  look  of 
deep,  unspeakable  admiration  on  his  son  ;  antl. 
having  once  more  grasped  his  hand,  walked 
slowly  away,  revolving  in  his  mind  the  numerous 
reflections  to  which  his  advice  had  given  rise. 

Sam  looked  after  him.  until  he  turned  a  corner 
of  the  road  :  and  then  set  forward  on  his  walk 
to  London.  He  meditated,  at  first,  on  the 
probable  consecjuences  of  his  own  advice,  and 
the  likelihood  and  unlikelihood  of  his  faiher'.s 
adojjting  it.  He  dismissed  the  subject  from  hib 
mind,  however,  with  the  consolatory  reflection 
that  time  alone  would  show ;  and  this  is  the 
reflection  we  would  impress  u])on  the  reader. 


CHArTER  XXVIIi. 

.\    GOOD-HU.\IOtRKD    CHRISTM.XS  CHAPTER,   CONTAIX- 
INO     AN     ACCOUI*T     OK     A     WKDUING,     AND     SUMK 

oruKR    si-oRTS    iiKsini: ;     which,    althoigh     in 

THMK    W.W  KVI.N    AS   GOOD  Cl'.sJO.MS  AS    MAKRIAGK 
11     111       ARI-:    NOT    QUITE   SO    Rl  I  IGlOl  M.V    Kll-l     IT 
I>EGENERATE  TUIES. 

^^yJ^:!!  S  brisk  as  bees,  if  not  altogether  as 
'/      *    light  as  fairies,  did   the  four  Pick 
wickians  assemble  on   the  morning 
of  the  twenty-second  day  of  Decem- 
ber, in  the  year  of  grace  in  which 
;;^  _    '       these,  their   faithfully  recorded  ad- 
<?*^^^       ventures,  were  undertaken  and  ac- 
•^^    complished.    Chri  clo.se  at  hand, 

in  all  his  bluff  and  hea  y ;  it  was  the 

season   of   hospitality,    me.riuier.l,    and    open- 
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hcartcdncss  ;  the  old  }var  w us  prepaiin;^^  like  an 
ancient  i^hilosopher,  to  call  his  friends  around 
him,  and  amidst  the  sound  of  feasting  and 
revelry  to  pass  gently  and  calmly  away.  Gay 
and  merry  was  the  time;   and  right  g;iy  and 

I     merry  were  at  least  four  of  the  numerous  hearts 

I     that  were  gladdened  by  its  coming. 

And  numerous  indeed  are  the  hearts  to  which 
Christmas  brings  a  brief  season  of  happiness 
and  enjoyment.  How  many  families  whose 
members  have  been  dispersed  and  scattered,  far 
and  wide,  in  the  restless  struggles  of  life,  are 
then  reunited,  and  meet  once  again  in  that 
hajjpy  state  of  companionship,  and  mutual  good- 
■will,  which  is  a  source  of  such  pure  and  unalloyed 
delight,  and  one  so  incompatible  with  the  cares 
and  sorrows  of  the  world,  that  the  religious 
belief  of  the  most  civilised  nations,  and  the  rude 
traditions  of  the  roughest  savages,  alike  number 
it  among  the  first  joys  of  a  future  condition  of 
existence,  provided  for  the  blest  and  happy  ! 
How  many  old  recollections,  and  how  many 
dormant  sympathies,  does  Christmas  -  time 
awaken  ! 

We  write  these  words  now,  many  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  spot  at  which,  year  after  year,  we 
met  on  that  day,  a  merry  and  joyous  circle. 
Many  of  the  hearts  that  throbbed  so  gaily  then, 
have  ceased  to  beat  j  many  of  the  looks  that 
shone  so  brightly  then,  have  ceased  to  glow ; 
the  hands  we  grasped,  have  grown  cold  ;  the 
eyes  we  sought,  have  hid  their  lustre  in  the 
grave ;  and  yet  the  old  house,  the  room,  the 
merry  voices  and  smiling  faces,  the  jest,  the 
laugh,  the  most  minute  and  trivial  circumstances 
connected  with  those  hai)py  meetings,  crowd 
upon  our  mind  at  each  recurrence  of  the  season, 
as  if  the  last  assemblage  had  been  but  yesterday  ! 
Ha])py,  happy  Christmas,  that  can  win  us  back 
to  the  delusions  of  our  childish  days  ;  that  can 
recall  to  the  old  man  the  pleasures  of  his  youth  ; 
and  transport  the  sailor  anil  the  traveller,  thou- 
sands of  miles  away,  back  to  his  own  fireside 
and  his  quiet  home  ! 

But  we  are  so  taken  up,  and  occujiicd  with 
the  good  tiualities  of  this  saint  Christmas,  that 
we  are  keeping  Mr.  Pickwick  and  his  friends 
waiting  in  the  cold,  on  the  outside  of  the  Mug- 
gleton  coach  :  which  they  have  just  attained, 
well  wrapi)ed  up  in  greatcoats,  shawls,  and 
comforters.  The  portmanteaus  and  carpet  bags 
have  been  stowed  away,  and  Mr.  Wtlkr  and  the 
guanl  are  endeavouring  to  insinuate  into  tlie 
fore-boot  a  huge  cod-fish  several  sizes  too  large 
for  it :  which  is  snugly  packed  up,  in  a  long 
brow  n  basket,  w  ith  a  layer  of  straw  over  the  top  : 
and  which  has  been  left  to  the  last  in  order  that 


he  may  repose  in  safety  on  ih.e  l:aL-do:;en  barrcL 
of  real  native  oysters,  all  the  property  of  Mr. 
Pickwick,  which  have  been  arranged  in  regular 
order  at  the  bottom  of  the  receptacle.  The 
interest  displayed  in  Mr.  Pickwick's  countenance 
is  most  intense,  as  Mr.  Weller  and  the  guard  tr>'  to 
squeeze  the  cod-fish  into  the  boot,  first  head  first, 
and  then  tail  first,  and  then  toj)  upwards,  and  then 
bottom  upwards,  and  then  side-ways,  and  then 
long-ways,  all  of  which  artifices  the  implacable  cod- 
fish sturdily  resists,  until  the  guard  accidentally 
hits  him  in  the  very  middle  of  the  basket,  w  here- 
upon he  suddenly  disappears  into  the  boot,  and 
with  him,  the  head  and  shoulders  of  the  guard 
himself,  who,  not  calculating  ujjon  so  sudden  a 
cessation  of  the  passive  resistance  of  the  cod- 
fish, experiences  a  very  une.\i>ected  shock,  to  the 
unsmotherable  delight  of  all  the  porters  and 
bystanders.  Upon  this  Mr.  Pickwick  smiles 
with  great  good-humour,  and  drawing  a  shilling 
from  his  waistcoat  jjocket,  begs  the  guard,  as  he 
picks  himself  out  of  the  boot,  to  drink  his  health 
in  a  glass  of  hot  brandy-and-water ;  at  which  the 
guard  smiles  too,  and  Messrs.  Snodgrass,  \\'inkle, 
and  Tupman,  all  smile  in  company.  The  guard 
and  Mr.  Weller  disappear  for  five  minutes  :  most 
probably  to  get  the  hot  brandy-and-water,  for 
they  smell  very  strongly  of  it  when  they  return  : 
the  coachman  mounts  to  the  box,  Mr.  Weller 
jumps  up  behind,  the  Pickwickians  pull  their 
coats  round  their  legs,  and  their  shawls  over 
their  noses;  the  helpers  jmll  the  horse-cloths  off, 
the  coachman  shouts  out  a  cheery  *'  All  right," 
and  away  they  go. 

They  have  i\imbled  through  the  streets,  and 
jolted  over  the  stones,  and  at  length  reach  the 
wide  and  open  country.  The  wheels  skim  over 
the  hard  and  frosty  ground  ;  anil  the  horses, 
bursting  into  a  canter  at  a  smart  crack  of  the 
w  iiip,  step  along  the  road  as  if  the  load  behind 
them  :  coach,  passengers,  cod-fi.sh,  oyster-barrels, 
and  all :  were  but  a  feather  at  ilieii  heels.  They 
have  descended  a  gentle  .slope,  and  enter  upon 
a  level,  as  compact  and  dry  as  a  solid  block  of 
marble,  two  miles  long.  Another  crack  of  the 
whip,  and  on  they  speed,  at  a  smart  gallop  ;  the 
horses  tossing  their  heads  and  rattling  the  har- 
ness, as  if  in  exhilaration  at  the  rapidity  of  the 
motion  :  while  the  coachman,  holding  whip  and 
reins  in  one  hand,  takes  off  his  hat  with  the 
other,  and  resting  it  en  his  knees,  pulls  out  his 
hanilkerchief,  and  wipes  hi>  :  :    ]>artly 

because  he  has  a  habit  of  «'.  .d   j)artly 

because  it's  as  well  to  si.  _crs  how 

cool  he  is.  and  what  an  .^  to  drive 

four-in-hand,  when  you  have  iiad  as  much  prac- 
tice as  he  has.     Havin;r  done  this  vcrv  leisurelv 
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(othenvise  tr.e  cflTect  would  be  materially  im- 
paired), he  replaces  his  handkerchief,  pulls  on 
his  hat,  adjusts  his  gloves,  scpiarcs  his  elbows, 
cracks  the  whip  again,  and  on  they  speed  more 
merrily  than  before. 

A  {<tw  small  houses,  scattered  on  cither  side 
of  the  road,  betoken  the  entrance  to  some  town 
or  village.  The  lively  notes  of  the  guard's  key- 
bugle  vibrate  in  the  clear  cold  air,  and  wake  up 
the  old  gentleman  inside,  who,  carefully  letting 
flown  the  window-sash  half-way,  and  standing 
sentry  over  the  air,  takes  a  short  peep  out,  and 
then  carefully  pulUng  it  up  again,  informs  the 
other  insitle  that  theyre  going  to  change  directly; 
on  which  the  other  inside  wakes  himself  up, 
and  determines  to  postpone  his  next  nap  until 
after  the  stoppage.  Again  the  bugle  sounds 
lustily  forth,  and  rouses  the  cottager's  wife  and 
children,  who  peep  out  at  the  house-door,  and 
watch  the  coach  till  it  turns  the  corner,  when 
they  once  more  crouch  round  the  blazing  fire, 
and  throw  on  another  log  of  wood  against 
father  comes  home,  while  father  himself,  a  full 
mile  off,  has  just  exchanged  a  friendly  nod  with 
the  coachman,  and  turned  round  to  take  a  good 
long  stare  at  the  vehicle  as  it  whirls  away. 

And  now  the  bugle  plays  a  lively  air  as  the 
coach  rattles  through  the  ill-paved  streets  of  a 
country  town  ;  and  the  coachman,  undoing  the 
buckle  which  keeps  his  ribbons  together,  pre- 
pares to  throw  them  off,  the  moment  he  stops. 
Mr.  Pickwick  emerges  from  his  coat  collar,  and 
looks  about  him  with  great  curiosity  ;  ])erceiving 
which,  the  coachman  informs  Mr.  Pickwick  of 
the  name  of  the  town,  and  tells  him  it  was 
market-day  yesterday,  both  of  which  pieces  of 
information  Mr.  Pickwick  retails  to  his  fellow- 
passengers  ;  wliercupon  they  emerge  from  their 
coat  collars  too,  and  look  about  them  also.  Mr. 
Winkle,  who  sits  at  the  extreme  edge,  with  one 
leg  dangling  in  the  air,  is  nearly  precipitated 
into  the  street,  as  the  coach  twists  round  the 
sharp  comer  by  the  cheesemonger's  shop,  and 
turns  into  the  market-place  ;  and  before  Mr. 
Snodgrass,  who  sits  next  to  him,  has  recovered 
from  his  alarm,  they  pull  up  at  the  inn  yartl, 
where  the  fresh  horses,  with  cloths  on,  are 
already  waiting.  The  coachman  throws  down 
the  reins  and  gets  down  himself,  and  the  other 
outside  passengers  tlrop  down  also :  excej)! 
those  who  have  no  great  confidence  in  their 
ability  to  get  up  again  :  and  they  remain  where 
they  are,  and  stamp  their  feet  against  the  coach 
to  warm  them — looking,  with  longing  eyes  and 
red  noses,  at  the  bright  fire  in  the  inn  bar,  and 
the  sprigs  of  holly  with  red  berries  which  orna- 
ment the  window. 


But  the  guard  has  delivered  at  the  corn- 
dealer's  shop  the  brown-paper  packet  he  took 
out  of  the  little  pouch  which  hangs  over  his 
shoulder  by  a  leathern  strap ;  and  has  seen  the 
horses  carefully  i)ut  to  ;  and  has  thrown  on  the 
pavement  the  sadvlle  which  was  brought  from 
London  on  the  coach-roof;  and  has  assisted  in 
the  conference  between  the  coachman  and  the 
hostler  about  the  grey  mare  that  hurt  her  off- 
fore-leg  last  Tuesday;  and  he  and  Mr.  \\'eller 
are  all  right  behind,  and  the  coachman  is  all 
right  in  front,  and  the  old  gentleman  inside, 
who  has  kept  the  window  down  full  two  inches 
all  this  time,  has  jndled  it  up  again,  and  the 
cloths  are  off,  and  they  are  all  ready  lor  starting, 
except  the  "  two  stout  gentlemen,"  whom  the 
coachman  inquires  after  with  some  impatience. 
Hereupon  the  coachman,  and  the  guard,  and 
Sam  Weller,  and  Mr.  Winkle,  Mr,  Snodgrass, 
and  all  the  hostlers,  and  every  one  of  the  idlers, 
who  are  more  in  number  than  all  the  others 
put  together,  shout  for  the  missing  gentlemen  as 
loud  as  they  can  bawl.  A  distant  response  is 
heard  from  the  yard,  and  Mr.  Pickwick  and 
Mr.  Tupman  come  running  down  it,  quite  out 
of  breath,  for  they  have  been  having  a  glass  of 
ale  apiece,  and  Mr.  Pickwick's  fingers  are  so 
cold  that  he  has  been  full  five  minutes  before 
he  could  find  the  sixpence  to  pay  for  it.  The 
coachman  shouts  an  admonitory  "  Now  then, 
gen'l'm'n  !"  the  guard  re-echoes  it ;  the  old  geiv 
tleman  inside  thinks  it  a  very  extraordinary 
thing  that  people  will  get  down  when  they 
know  there  isn't  time  for  it ;  Mr.  Pickwick 
struggles  up  on  one  side ;  Mr.  Tui)man  on  the 
other;  Mr.  Winkle  cries  '"All  right;"  and  off 
they  start.  Shawls  are  pulled  up,  coat  collars 
are  readjusted,  the  pavement  ceases,  the  houses 
disappear ;  and  they  are  once  again  dashing 
along  the  open  road,  with  the  fresh  clear  air 
blowing  in  their  faces,  and  gladdening  their 
very  hearts  within  them. 

Such  was  the  progress  of  Mr.  Pickwick  and 
his  friends  by  the  Muggleton  Telegraph,  on 
their  way  to  Dingley  Dell ;  and  at  three  o'clock 
that  afternoon,  they  all  stood,  high  and  dry, 
safe  and  sound,  hale  and  hearty,  upon  the  steps 
of  the  Blue  Lion  :  having  taken  on  the  road 
fjuite  enough  of  ale  and  brandy,  to  enable  them 
to  bill  defiance  to  the  frost  that  was  binding  up 
the  earth  in  its  iron  fetters,  and  weaving  its 
beautiful  network  upon  the  trees  and  hedges. 
Mr,  Pickwick  was  busily  engaged  in  counting 
the  barrels  of  oysters,  and  superintending  the 
disinterment  of  the  cod-fish,  when  he  felt  him- 
self gently  pulled  by  the  skirts  of  the  coat. 
Looking   round,   he   discovered  that  the  indi- 
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vidual  who  resorted  to  tliis  mode  of  catching 
his  attention  was  no  other  than  Mr.  Wardle's 
favourite  page ;  better  known  to  the  readers  of 
this  unvarnished  history  by  the  distinguishing 
appellation  of  the  fat  boy. 

"Aha!"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"Aha!"  said  the  fat  boy. 

As  he  said  it,  he  glanced  from  the  cod-fish  to 
the  oyster-barrels,  and  chuckled  joyously.  He 
was  fatter  than  ever. 

"  Well,  you  look  rosy  enough,  my  young 
friend  !"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Pve  been  asleep,  right  in  front  of  the  tap- 
room fire,"  replied  the  fat  boy,  who  had  heateil 
himself  to  the  colour  of  a  new  chimney-pot 'in 
the  course  of  an  hour's  nap.  "  Master  sent  me 
over  with  the  shay-cart,  to  carry  your  luggage 
up  to  the  house.  He'd  ha'  sent  some  saddle- 
horses,  but  he  thought  you'd  rather  walk  :  being 
a  cold  day." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  hastily,  for  he 
remembered  how  they  had  travelled  over  nearly 
the  same  ground  on  a  previous  occasion.  "  Yes, 
we  would  rather  walk.     Here,  Sam  ! " 

"Sir,"  said  Mr.  Weller. 

"  Help  Mr.  Wardle's  servant  to  put  the 
l)ackages  into  the  cart,  and  then  ride  on  with 
iiim.     We  will  walk  forward  at  once." 

Having  given  this  direction,  and  settled  with 
the  coachman,  Mr.  Pickwick  and  his  three 
friends  struck  into  the  footpath  across  the  fields, 
and  walked  briskly  away  :  leaving  Mr.  Weller 
and  the  fat  boy  confronted  together  for  the  first 
time.  Sam  looked  at  the  fat  boy  with  great 
astonishment,  but  without  saying  a  word,  and 
began  to  stow  the  luggage  rapidly  away  in  the 
cart,  while  the  fat  boy  stood  quietly  by,  and 
seemed  to  think  it  a  very  interesting  sort  of 
thing  to  see  Mr.  Weller  working  by  himself 

"  There,"  said  Sam,  throwing  in  the  last  car- 
pet bag.     "  There  they  arc. ' 

"  Yes,"  said  the  fat  boy,  in  a  very  satisfied 
tone,  "  there  they  are." 

"  Veil,  young  twenty-stun,"  said  Sam,  '•  you're 
a  nice  sj^ecimen  of  a  prize  boy,  you  are  !  " 

"  Thankee,"  said  the  fat  boy. 

"You  ain't  got  nothin'  on  your  mind,  as 
makes  you  fret  yourself,  have  you?"  inquired 
.Sam. 

"  Not  as  I  knows  on,"  rci)lied  the  boy. 

"  I  should  raylher  ha'  thought,  to  look  at 
you,  that  you  was  a  labourin'  under  an  un- 
requiteil  attachment  to  some  young  'ooman,'' 
said  Sam. 

The  fat  boy  shook  his  head. 

"Veil,"  said  Sam,  "  Pm  glad  to  hear  it.  Do 
you  ever  drink  anythin?' 


"  I  likes  eating  better,"  replied  the  boy. 

''  Ah,"  said  Sam,  "  I  should  ha'  s'posed  that ; 
but  what  I  mean  is,  should  you  like  a  drop  of 
anythin'  as  'd  warm  you  ?  but  I  s'pose  you 
never  was  cold,  with  all  them  elastic  fixtures, 
was  you?" 

"  Sometimes,"  replied  the  boy  ;  "  and  I  likes 
a  drop  of  something,  when  its  good." 

"Oh,  you  do,  do  you?"  said  Sam;  "come 
this  way,  then  !  " 

The  Blue  Lion  tap  was  soon  gained,  and  the 
fat  boy  swallowed  a  glass  of  liijuor  without  so 
much  as  winking ;  a  feat  which  considerably 
advanced  him  in  Mr.  Weller's  good  opinion. 
Mr.  \\'eller  having  transacted  a  similar  piece  of 
business  on  his  own  account,  they  got  into  the 
cart. 

"  Can  you  drive?"  said  the  fat  boy. 

"  I  should  rayther  think  so,"  replied  Sam. 

"  There,  then,"  said  the  fat  boy,  putting  the 
reins  in  his  hand,  and  pointing  up  a  lane.  "  It's 
as  straight  as  you  can  go;  you  can't  miss  it." 

With  these  words,  the  fat  boy  laid  himself 
affectionately  down  by  the  side  of  the  cod-fish  : 
and  placing  an  oyster-barrel  under  his  head  for 
a  pillow,  fell  asleep  instantaneously. 

"  Well,"  said  Sam,  "  of  all  the  cool  boys  ever 
I  set  my  eyes  on,  this  here  young  gen'l'm'n  is 
the  coolest.     Come,  wake  up,  young  dropsy  I" 

But  as  young  dropsy  evinced  no  symptoms  of 
returning  animation,  Sam  Weller  sat  himself 
down  in  front  of  the  cart,  and  starting  the  old 
horse  with  a  jerk  of  the  rein,  jogged  steadily  on 
towards  Manor  Farm. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Pickwick  and  his  friends 
having  walked  their  blood  into  active  circula- 
tion, proceeded  cheerfully  on.  The  paths  were 
hard  ;  the  grass  was  crisp  and  frosty  ;  the  air 
had  a  fine,  dry,  bracing  coldness  ;  and  the  rapid 
ajiproach  of  the  grey  twilight  (slate-coloured  is  a 
better  term  in  frosty  weather)  made  them  look 
forward  with  pleasant  anticijjation  to  the  com- 
forts which  awaited  them  at  their  hospitable  en- 
tertainer's. It  was  the  sort  of  afternoon  that 
might  induce  a  couple  of  elderly  gentlemen,  in 
a  lonely  field,  to  take  otT  their  greatcoats  and 
play  at  leap-frog,  in  pure  lightness  of  heart  and 
gaiety ;  and  we  firmly  believe  that  had  Mr. 
'I'upman  at  that  moment  prolTered  "a  back," 
Mr.  Pickwick  would  have  accepted  his  offer 
with  the  utmost  avidity. 

However,  Mr.  Tupman  did  not  volunteer  any 
such  accommodation,  and  the  friends  walked 
on,  conversing  merrily.  As  they  turned  into  a 
lane  they  had  to  cross,  the  sound  of  many 
voices  burst  upon  their  ears  ;  and  before  they 
had  even  had  time  to  form  a  guess  as  to  whom 
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they  belonged,  they  walked  into  the  very  centre 
of  the  party  who  were  expecting  their  arrival — 
a  fact  which  was  tirst  notified  to  the  Pick- 
wickians  by  the  loud  "  Hurrah,"  which  burst 
from  old  Wardle's  lips,  when  they  appeared  in 
si^ht. 

First,  there  was  Wardle  himself,  looking,  if 
possible,  more  jolly  than  ever ;  then  there  were 
Bella  and  her  faithful  Trundle ;  and,  lastly, 
there  were  Emily  and  some  eight  or  ten  young 
ladies,  who  had  all  come  down  to  the  wedding, 
which  was  to  take  place  next  day,  and  Avho 
were  in  as  happy  and  important  a  state  as 
young  ladies  usually  are  on  such  momentous 
occasions ;  and  they  were,  one  and  all,  startling 
the  fields  and  lanes,  far  and  wide,  with  their 
frolic  and  laughter. 

*rhe  ceremony  of  introduction,  under  such 
circumstances,  was  very  soon  performed,  or  we 
should  rather  say,  that  the  introduction  was 
soon  over,  without  any  ceremony  at  all ;  and  in 
two  minutes  thereafter,  Mr.  Pickwick  was  joking 
with  the  young  ladies  who  wouldn't  come  over 
the  stile  while  he  looked  :  or  who,  having  pretty 
feet  and  unexceptionable  ankles,  preferred  stand- 
ing on  the  top-rail  for  five  minutes  or  so,  de- 
claring that  they  were  too  frightened  to  move : 
with  as  much  ease  and  absence  of  reserve  or 
constraint,  as  if  he  had  known  them  for  life.  It 
is  worthy  of  remark,  too,  that  Mr.  Snodgrass 
offered  Elnily  far  more  assistance  than  the  abso- 
lute terrors  of  the  stile  (although  it  was  full 
three  feet  high,  and  had  only  a  couple  of  step- 
ping-stones) would  seem  to  require  ;  while  one 
black-eyed  young  lady  in  a  very  nice  little  pair 
of  boots  with  fur  round  the  top,  was  observed 
to  scream  very  loudly  when  Mr.  Winkle  offered 
to  help  her  over. 

All  this  was  very  snug  and  pleasant;  and 
when  the  difiiculties  of  the  stile  were  at  last 
surmounted,  and  they  once  more  entered  on  the 
open  field,  old  Wardle  informed  Mr.  Pickwick 
how  they  had  all  been  down  in  a  body  to  inspect 
the  furniture  and  fittings-up  of  the  house  which 
the  young  couple  were  to  tenant,  after  the 
Christmas  holidays ;  at  which  communication 
Bella  and  Trundle  both  coloured  up,  as  red  as 
the  fat  boy  after  the  tap-room  fire;  and  the 
young  lady  with  the  black  eyes  and  the  fur 
round  the  boots,  whispered  something  in  Emily's 
car,  and  then  glanced  ardily  at  Mr.  Snodgrass  : 
to  which  Emily  responded  that  she  was  a  foolish 
girl,  but  turned  very  red,  notwithstanding  ;  and 
Mr.  Snodgrass,  who  was  as  modest  as  all  great 
geniuses  usually  are,  felt  the  crimson  rising  to 
the  crown  of  his  head,  and  devoutly  wished,  in 
the  inmost  recesses  of  his  o\\ti  heart,  that  the 


young  lady  aforesaid,  with  her  black  eyes,  and 
her  archness,  and  her  boots  with  the  fur  round 
the  top,  were  all  comfortably  deposited  in  the 
adjacent  county. 

But  if  they  were  social  and  happy  outside  the 
house,  what  was  the  warmth  and  cordiality  of 
their  reception  when  they  reached  the  farm  ! 
The  very  servants  grinned  with  pleasure  at 
sight  of  Mr.  Pickwick ;  and  Emma  bestowed  ?. 
half-demure,  half-impudent,  and  all  pretty  look 
of  recognition  on  Mr.  Tupman,  which  was 
enough  to  make  the  statue  of  Bonaparte  in 
the  passage  unfold  his  arms,  and  clasp  her 
within  them. 

The  old  lady  was  seated  in  customary  state 
in  the  front  parlour,  but  she  was  rather  cross, 
and,  by  consequence,  most  particularly  deaf. 
She  never  w-ent  out  herself,  and  like  a  great 
many  other  old  ladies  of  the  same  stamp,  she 
was  apt  to  consider  it  an  act  of  domestic  treason 
if  anybody  else  took  the  liberty  of  doing  what 
she  couldn't.  So,  bless  her  old  soul,  she  sat  as 
upright  as  she  could  in  her  great  chair,  and 
looked  as  fierce  as  might  be — and  that  was 
benevolent  after  all. 

"Mother,"  said  Wardle,  "Mr.  Pickwick.  Yon 
recollect  him." 

"  Never  mind,"  replied  the  old  lady  with  great 
dignity.  "  Don't  trouble  Mr.  Pickwick  about  an 
old  creetur  like  me.  Nobody  cares  about  me 
now,  and  it's  very  nat'ral  they  shouldn't."  Here 
the  old  lady  tossed  her  head,  and  smoothed 
down  her  lavender-coloured  silk  dress  Avith 
trembling  hands. 

"  Come,  come,  ma'am,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick, 
"I  can't  let  you  cut  an  old  friend  in  this  way. 
I  have  come  down  expressly  to  have  a  long  talk, 
and  another  rubber  with  you;  and  we'll  show 
these  boys  and  girls  how  to  dance  a  minuet, 
before  they're  eight-and-forty  hours  older." 

The  old  lady  was  rapidly  giving  way,  but  she 
did  not  like  to  do  it  all  at  once;  so  she  only 
said,  "  Ah  !  I  can't  hear  him." 

"  Nonsense,  mother,"  said  Wardle.  "  Come, 
come,  don't  be  cross,  there's  a  good  soul. 
Recollect  Bella ;  come,  you  must  keep  her 
spirits  up,  poor  girl." 

The  good  old  lady  heard  this,  for  her  lip 
quivered  as  her  son  said  it.  But  age  has  its  little 
infirmities  of  temper,  and  she  was  not  quite 
brought  round  yet.  So,  she  smoothed  down  tl-.c 
lavender-coloured  dress  again,  and  turning  to 
Mr.  Pickwick  said,  "Ah,  Mr.  Pickwick,  young 
people  was  very  different  when  I  was  a  girl." 

"No  doubt  of  that,  ma'am,"  said  Mr.  Pick- 
w^ick,  "and  that's  the  reason  why  I  would  make 
much  of  the  few  that  have  any  traces  of  the  old 
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stock," — and  saying  this,  Mr.  Pickwick  gently 
pulled  Bella  towards  him,  and  bestowing  a  kiss 
upon  her  forehead,  bade  her  sit  down  on  the 
little  stool  at  her  grandmother's  feet.  Whether 
the  expression  of  her  countenance,  as  it  was 
raised  towards  the  old  lady's  face,  called  up  a 
thought  of  old  times,  or  whether  the  old  lady 
was  touched  by  Mr.  Pickwick's  aftectionate 
good-nature,  or  whatever  was  the  cause,  she 
was  fairly  melted  ;  so  she  threw  herself  on  her 
grand-daughter's  neck,  and  all  the  little  ill- 
humour  evaporated  in  a  gush  of  silent  tears. 

A  happy  party  they  were,  that  night.  Sedate 
and  solemn  were  the  score  of  rubbers  in  which 
Mr,  Pickwick  and  the  old  lady  played  together ; 
and  uproarious  Avas  the  mirth  of  the  round  table. 
Long  after  the  ladies  had  retired  did  the  hot 
elder  wine,  well  qualified  with  brandy  and  spice, 
go  round,  and  round,  and  round  again ;  and 
sound  was  the  sleep,  and  pleasant  were  the 
dreams  that  followed.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact, 
that  those  of  Mr.  Snodgrass  bore  constant  refer- 
ence to  Emily  Wardle  ;  and  that  the  principal 
figure  in  Mr.  Winkle's  visions  was  a  young  lady 
with  black  eyes,  an  arch  smile,  and  a  pair  of 
remarkably  nice  boots,  with  fur  round  the  tops. 

Mr.  Pickwick  was  awakened,  early  in  the 
morning,  by  a  hum  of  voices  and  pattering  of 
feet,  sufficient  to  rouse  even  the  fat  boy  from 
his  heavy  slumbers.  He  sat  up  in  bed,  and 
listened.  The  female  servants  ancl  female  visitors 
were  running  constantly  to  and  fro ;  and  there 
were  such  multitudinous  demands  for  warm 
water,  such  repeated  outcries  for  needles  and 
thread,  and  so  many  half-suppressed  entreaties 
of  "  Oh,  do  come  and  tie  me,  there's  a  dear  !  " 
that  Mr.  Pickwick  in  his  innocence  began  to 
imagine  that  something  dreadful  must  have 
occurred :  when  he  grew  more  awake,  and 
remembered  the  wedding.  The  occasion  being 
an  important  one,  he  dressed  himself  with 
peculiar  care,  and  descended  to  the  breakfast- 
room. 

There  were  all  the  female  servants  in  a  bran- 
new  uniform  of  pink  muslin  gowns,  with  white 
bows  in  their  caps,  running  about  the  house  in 
a  state  of  excitement  and  agitation  which  it 
would  be  impossible  to  describe.  The  old  lady 
was  dressed  out  in  a  brocaded  gown  which  had 
not  seen  the  light  for  twenty  years,  saving  and 
excepting  such  truant  rays  as  had  stolen  through 
the  chinks  in  the  box  in  which  it  had  been  laid 
by,  during  the  whole  time.  Mr.  Trundle  was  in 
high  feather  and  spirits,  but  a  little  nervous 
withal.  The  hearty  old  landlord  was  trying  to 
look  very  cheerful  and  unconcerned,  but  failing 
signally  in  the  attempt.     All  the  girls  were  in 


tears  and  Avhite  muslin,  except  a  select  two  or 
three,  who  were  being  honoured  with  a  private 
view  of  the  bride  and  bridesmaids,  up-stairs. 
All  the  Pickwickians  were  in  most  blooming 
array ;  and  there  Avas  a  terrific  roaring  on  the 
grass  in  front  of  the  house,  occasioned  by  all  the 
men,  boys,  and  hobbledehoys  attached  to  the 
farm,  each  of  whom  had  got  a  white  bow  in  his 
button-hole,  and  all  of  whom  were  cheering  with 
might  and  main  :  being  incited  thereunto,  and 
stimulated  therein,  by  the  precept  and  example 
of  Mr.  Samuel  ^V^eller,  AAho  had  managed  to 
become  mighty  popular  already,  and  was  as 
much  at  home  as  if  he  had  been  born  on  the 
land. 

A  wedding  is  a  licensed  subject  to  joke  upon, 
but  there  really  is  no  great  joke  in  the  matter 
after  all  ; — we  speak  merely  of  the  ceremony, 
and  beg  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  we 
indulge  in  no  hidden  sarcasm  upon  a  married 
life.  Mixed  up  with  the  pleasure  and  joy  of  the 
occasion  are  the  many  regrets  at  quitting  home, 
the  tears  of  parting  between  parent  and  child, 
the  consciousness  of  leaving  the  dearest  and 
kindest  friends  of  the  happiest  portion  of  human 
life,  to  encounter  its  cares  and  troubles  Avith 
others  still  untried,  and  little  known :  natural 
feelings  which  we  Avould  not  render  this  chapter 
mournful  by  describing,  and  which  we  should 
be  still  more  unwilling  to  be  supposed  to  ridi- 
cule. 

Let  us  briefly  say,  then,  that  the  ceremony 
was  performed  by  the  old  clergyman,  in  the 
parish  church  of  Dingley  Dell,  and  that  Mr. 
Pickwick's  name  is  attached  to  the  register, 
still  preserved  in  the  vestry  thereof;  that 
the  young  lady  with  the  black  eyes  signed 
her  name  in  a  \exy  unsteady  and  tremulous 
manner;  and  that  Emily's  signature,  as  the 
other  bridesmaid,  is  nearly  illegible ;  that  it  all 
went  off"  in  a  ver}'  admirable  style ;  that  the 
young  ladies  generally  thought  it  far  less  shock- 
ing than  they  had  expected  ;  and  that  although 
the  owner  of  the  black  eyes  and  the  arch  smile 
informed  Mr.  Winkle  that  she  was  sure  she 
could  never  submit  to  anything  so  dreatlful,  we 
have  the  very  best  reasons  for  thinking  she  was 
mistaken.  To  all  this,  we  may  add,  that  Mr. 
Pickwick  was  the  first  who  saluted  the  bride  : 
and  that,  in  so  doing,  he  threw  over  her  neck  a 
rich  gold  watch  and  chain,  which  no  mortal 
eyes  but  the  jeweller's  had  ever  beheld  before. 
Then,  the  old  church  bell  rang  as  gaily  as  it 
could,  and  they  all  returned  to  breakfast, 

"  Vere  does  the  mince-pies  go.  young  opium 
eater?"  said  Mr.  Weller  to  the  fat  boy,  as  he 
assisted  in  laying  out  such  articles  of  consump- 
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lion  as  had  not    been    duly  arranged   on   the 
previous  night. 

The  fat  boy  pointed  to  the  destination  of  the 
jnes. 

'•  Wery  good,"  said  Sam;  "stick  a  bit  o' 
Christmas  in  'em.  T'other  dish  opjiositc. 
There  ;  now  we  look  compact  and  comfortable, 
as  the  father  said  ven  he  cut  his  little  boy's 
head  ot^",  to  cure  him  o'  scjuintin'." 

As  Mr.  \\eller  made  the  comparison,  he  fell 
back  a  step  or  two,  to  give  full  efl'ect  to  it,  and 
surveyed  the  preparations  with  the  utmost 
satisfaction. 

'•  WariUe,"'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  almost  as  soon 
as  they  were  all  seated,  "  a  glass  of  wine  in 
lionour  of  this  happy  occasion  !  " 

*'  1  shall  be  ilelightcd,  my  boy,"  said  Wanllc. 
"  Joe — damn  that  boy,  he's  gone  to  sleep.'' 

'*  No,  1  ain't,  sir,"  replied  the  fat  boy,  starting 
up  from  a  remote  corner,  where,  like  the  patron 
saint  of  fat  boys — the  immortal  Horner — he  had 
been  devouring  a  Christmas  pie  :  though  not 
with  the  coolness  and  deliberation  which  charac- 
terised that  young  gentleman's  proceedings. 

'*  Fill  Mr.  Pickwick's  glass." 

"Yes,  sir.'' 

The  fat  boy  filled  Mr.  Pickwick's  glass,  and 
then  retired  behind  his  master's  chair,  from 
whence  he  watched  the  play  of  the  knives  and 
forks,  and  the  progress  of  the  choice  morsels 
from  the  dishes  to  the  mouths  of  the  company, 
with  a  kind  of  dark  and  gloomy  joy  that  was 
most  impressive. 

"Cod  bless  you, old  fellow,"  said  Mr.  Pi<  kwick. 

'*  Same  to  you.  my  boy,"  replied  Wardle ;  and 
they  [)ledged  each  other,  heartily. 

"Mrs.  Wardle,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  "we  old 
folks  must  have  a  glass  of  wine  together,  in 
honour  of  this  joyful  event." 

The  old  lady  was  in  a  state  of  great  grandeur 
just  then,  for  she  was  sitting  at  the  top  of  the 
table  in  the  brocaded  gown,  with  her  newly- 
married  grand-daughter  on  one  side,  and  Mr. 
Pickwick  on  the  other,  to  do  the  carving.  Mr. 
Pickwick  had  not  spoken  in  a  very  loud  tone, 
but  she  understood  him  at  once,  and  drank  oh" 
a  full  glass  of  wine  to  his  long  life  and  happi- 
ness ;  after  which  the  worthy  old  soul  launched 
forth  into  a  minute  and  particular  account  of 
her  own  wedding,  with  a  ilissertation  on  the 
fashion  of  wearing  high-heeled  shoes,  and  some 
particulars  concerning  the  life  and  adventures  of 
the  beautiful  Lady  Tollimglower,  deceased  ;  at 
all  of  which  the  old  lady  herself  laughed  very 
heartily  indeed,  and  so  did  the  young  ladies  too, 
for  they  were  wondering  among  themselves  what 
on  earth  grandma  was   talking   about.     When 


they  laughed,  the  old  lady  laughetl  ten  times 
more  heartily,  and  said  that  these  always  had 
been  contidtreil  capital  stories  :  which  causetl 
them  all  to  laugh  again,  and  jnit  the  old  lady 
into  the  very  best  of  humours.  Then,  the  cake 
was  cut, "and  jjasseil  through  the  ring;  and  the 
young  ladies  saveil  pieces  to  ])ut  umler  their 
pillows  to  dream  of  their  future  husbaniis  on  ; 
and  a  great  deal  of  blushing  and  merriment  was 
thereby  occasioneil. 

"  Mr.  Miller,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick  to  his  old 
acquaintance,  the  haril-headed  gentleman,  "  a 
glass  of  wine?" 

"  \\\\\\  great  satisfaction,  Mr.  Pickwick," 
replied  the  hard-headed  gentleman,  solemnly. 

"  You'll  take  me  in  ?"  said  the  benevolent  old 
clergyman. 

"  And  me,"  interposed  his  wife. 

"  And  me,  and  me,"  said  a  couple  of  j^oor 
relations  at  the  bottom  of  the  table,  who  had 
eaten  and  drank  very  heartily,  and  laughed  at 
everything. 

Mr.  Pickwick  expressed  his  heartfelt  delight 
at  every  additional  suggestion  ;  and  his  eyes 
beamed  with  hilarity  and  cheerfulness. 

"  Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick, 
suddenly  rising. 

"Hear,  hear!  Hear,  hear!  Hear,  hear!" 
cried  Mr.  Weller,  in  the  excitement  of  his  feel- 
ings. 

•^  Call  in  all  the  ser^•ants,"  cried  old  Wardle,  in- 
terposing to  prevent  the  i)ublic  rebuke  which 
Mr.  Weller  would  otherwise  most  indubitably 
have  received  from  his  master.  "  Give  them  a 
glass  of  wine  each,  to  drink  the  toast  in.  Now, 
Pickwick." 

Amidst  the  silence  of  the  company,  tlie  whis- 
pering of  the  women  servants,  and  the  awkward 
embarrassment  of  tlie  men,  Mr.  Pickwick  })ro- 
ceeded. 

"  Ladies  and  gentlemen — no,  I  won't  say 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  Pll  call  you  my  friends, 
my  dear  friends,  if  the  ladies  will  allow  me  to 
take  so  great  a  liberty " 

Here  Mr.  Pickwick  was  interru])tcd  by  immense 
applause  from  the  ladies,  echoed  by  the  gentle- 
men, during  which  the  owner  of  the  eyes  was 
distinctly  heard  to  stale  that  she  could  kiss  that 
dear  Mr.  Pickwick,  whereupon  Mr.  Winkle 
gallantly  inquired  if  it  couldnt  be  done  by 
deputy  :  to  which  the  young  laily  with  the  black 
eyes  replied,  "Go  away" — and  accompanied 
the  request  with  a  look  which  said  as  plainly  as 
a  look  could  do "if  you  can." 

"My  dear  friends,"  resumed  Mr.  Pickwick, 
"  I  am  going  to  propose  the  health  of  the  bride 
and   bridegroom — God   bless  'em  (cheers   and 
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tears).  My  young  friend  Trundle  I  believe  to 
be  a  very  excellent  and  manly  fellow ;  and  his 
wife  I  know  to  be  a  very  amiable  and  lovely 
girl,  well  qualified  to  transfer  to  another  sphere 
of  action  the  hapinncss  which  for  twenty  years 
she  has  diffused  around  her,  in  her  father's 
house.  (Here,  the  fat  boy  burst  forth  into 
stentorian  blubberings,  and  was  led  forth  by  the 
coat  collar  by  Mr.  W'eller.)  I  wish,"  added  Mr. 
Pickwick,  "  I  wish  I  was  young  enougli  to  be 


her  sister's  husband  (cheers),  but,  failing  that,  I 
am  happy  to  be  old  enough  to  be  her  father ; 
for,  being  so,  I  shall  not  be  suspected  of  any 
latent  designs  when  I  say  that  I  admire,  esteem, 
and  love  them  both  (cheers  and  sobs).  The 
bride's  father,  our  good  friend  there,  is  a  noble 
person,  and  I  am  proud  to  know  him  (great  up- 
roar). He  is  a  kind,  excellent,  independent- 
spirited,  fine-hearted,  hospitable,  liberal  man 
(enthusiastic  shouts  from  the  poor  relations  at 


"  BEFORE  MR.   PICKWICK  DISTINCTLY  KNF.W  WHAT  WAS  THE  MATTER,   HE  WAS  SURROUNDED  MV  THE 
WHOLE  BODY,   AND   KISSED   BY   EVERY   ONE   OK  THEM."      (See  page  I96.) 


all  the  adjectives;  and  especially  at  the  two 
last).  That  his  daughter  may  enjoy  all  the  hap- 
{)iness  even  he  can  desire  ;  and  that  he  may 
derive  from  the  contemplation  of  her  felicity  all 
the  gratification  of  heart  and  peace  of  mind 
which  he  so  well  deserves,  is,  I  am  ]icrsuaded, 
our  united  wish.  So,  let  us  drink  their  healths,  and 
wish  them  prolonged  life,  and  every  blessing  !" 

Mr.  Pickwick  conchulcd  amidst  a  whirlwind 
of  applause  ;  and  once  more  were  the  lungs  of 
the  supernumeraries,  under   Mr.  Wcllcr's  com- 
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mand,  brought  into  active  ami  cftlcient  opera- 
tion. Mr.  Wardle  proposed  Mr.  Pickwick;  and 
Mr.  Pickwick  proposed  the  old  lady.  Mr. 
Snodgrass  proposed  Mr.  Wardle.  and  Mr.  Wardle 
proposed  Mr.  Snodgrass.  One  of  the  poor 
relations  proposed  Mr.  Tupman.  and  the  other 
poor  relation  proposed  Mr.  Winkle  ;  and  all 
was  happiness  and  festivity,  until  the  mysterious 
di-saj^pearance  of  both  the  poor  relations  beneath 
the  tabic,  warned  the  party  that  it  was  time  to 
adjourn. 
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At  dinner  they  met  again,  after  a  five-and- 
twenty  mile  walk,  undertaken  by  the  males  at 
Wardlc's  recommendation,  to  get  rid  of  the 
effects  of  the  wine  at  breakfast.  The  poor  rela- 
tions had  kept  in  bed  all  day,  with  the  view  of 
attaining  the  same  happy  consummation ;  but, 
as  they  hail  been  unsuccessful,  they  stopped 
there.  Mr.  W'cller  kept  the  domestics  in  a  state 
of  perpetual  hilarity ;  and  the  fit  boy  divided 
his  time  into  small  alternate  allotments  of  eating 
and  sleeping. 

The  dinner  Wvis  as  hearty  an  affair  as  the 
breakfast,  and  was  quite  as  noisy,  without  the 
tears.  Then  came  the  dessert  and  some  more 
toasts.  Then  auuc  the  tea  and  coffee;  and 
then,  the  ball. 

The  best  sitting-room  at  Manor  Farm  was  a 
good,  long,  dark-panelled  room,  with  a  high 
chimney-piece,  and  a  capacious  chimney,  up 
which  you  couUl  have  driven  one  of  the  new 
patent  cabs,  wheels  and  all.  At  the  upper  end 
of  the  room,  seated  in  a  shady  bower  of  holly 
and  evergreens,  were  the  two  best  fiddlers,  and 
the  only  harp,  in  all  Muggleton.  In  all  sorts  of 
recesses,  and  on  all  kinds  of  brackets,  stood  mas- 
sive old  silver  candlesticks  with  four  branches 
each.  Thccarpetwas  up,  thecandles  burnt  bright, 
the  fiie  blazed  and  crackled  on  the  hearth;  and 
merry  voices  and  light-hearted  laughter  rang 
through  the  room.  If  any  of  the  old  English 
yeomen  had  turned  into  fairies  when  they  died, 
it  was  just  the  place  in  which  they  would  have 
held  their  revels. 

If  anything  could  have  added  to  the  interest 
of  this  agreeable  scene,  it  would  have  been  the 
remarkable  fact  of  Mr.  Pickwick's  appearing 
without  his  gaiters,  for  the  first  tim.e  within  the 
memory  of  his  oldest  frieiuls. 

"  You  mean  to  dance  ?  "  said  Wardle. 

"  Of  course  I  do,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick. 
"  Don't  you  see  I  am  dressed  for  the  purpose  ?" 
Mr.  Pickwick  called  attention  to  his  speckled 
silk  stockings  and  smartly-tied  pumps. 

"  You  in  silk  stockings  !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Tup- 
man  jocosely. 

"Anil  why  not,  sir — why  not?"  said  Mr. 
Pickwick,  turning  warmly  upon  him. 

*'  Oh,  of  course,  there  is  no  reason  why  you 
shouldn't  wear  them,"  responded  Mr.  Tup- 
man. 

"  I  imagine  not,  sir — I  imagine  not,"  said  Mr. 
Pickwick,  in  a  very  peremptory  tone. 

Mr.  Tupman  had  contemplated  a  laugh,  but 
he  found  it  was  a  serious  matter ;  so  he  looked 
grave,  and  said  they  were  a  very  pretty  pattern. 

"  I  hope  they  are,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  fixing 
his  eyes  upon  his  friend.     "  You  see  nothing 


extraordinary  in  these  stockings,  as  stockings,  I 
trust,  sir?" 

"  Certainly  not — oh,  certainly  not,"  rejjlied 
Mr.  Tupman.  He  walked  away  ;  and  Mr.  Pick- 
wick's countenance  resumed  its  customary  benign 
expression. 

"  We  are  all  ready,  I  believe,"  said  Mr.  Pick- 
wick, who  was  stationed  with  the  old  lady  at  the 
top  of  the  dance,  and  had  already  made  four 
false  starts,  in  his  excessive  anxiety  to  c  m- 
mence. 

"  Then  begin  at  once,"  said  Wardle.    "  Now  ! ' 

Up  struck  the  two  fiddles  and  the  one  harp, 
and  off  went  Mr.  Pickwick  into  hands  across, 
when  there  was  a  general  clapping  of  hands,  and 
a  cry  of  "  Stop,  stop  !" 

"What's  the  matter?"  said  Mr.  Pickwick, 
who  was  only  brought  to  by  the  fiddles  and 
harp  desisting,  and  could  have  been  stopped  by 
no  other  earthly  power,  if  the  house  had  been 
on  fire. 

"Where's  Arabella  Allen?"  cried  a  dozen 
voices. 

"  And  Winkle  ?  "  added  Mr.  Tupman. 

"  Here  we  are!"  exclaimed  that  gentleman, 
emerging  with  his  pretty  companion  from  the 
comer ;  as  he  did  so,  it  would  have  been  hard 
to  tell  which  was  the  redder  in  the  face,  he  or 
the  young  lady  with  the  black  eyes. 

"  What  an  extraordinojy  thing  it  is,  Winkle," 
said  Mr.  Pickwick,  rather  pettishly,  "  that  you 
couldn't  have  taken  your  place  belbre." 

"  Not  at  all  extraordinary,"  said  Mr.  Winkle. 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  with  a  very  ex- 
pressive smile,  as  his  eyes  rested  on  Arabella ; 
"well,  I  don't  know  that  it  was  extraordinary, 
either,  after  all." 

Plowever,  there  was  no  time  to  think  more 
about  the  matter,  for  the  fiddles  and  harp  began 
in  real  earnest.  Away  went  Mr.  Pickwick — 
hands  across — down  the  middle  to  the  very  end 
of  the  room,  and  half-way  up  the  chiiuney,  back 
again  to  the  door-=^poussette  everywhere — loud 
stamp  on  the  ground — ready  for  the  next  couple 
— off  again — all  the  figure  over  once  more — 
another  stamp  to  beat  out  the  time — next 
couple,  and  the  next,  and  the  next  again — never 
was  such  going  !  At  last,  after  they  had  reached 
the  bottom  of  the  dance,  and  full  fourteen 
couple  after  the  old  lady  had  retired  in  an  ex- 
hausted state,  and  the  clergyman's  wife  had  been 
substituted  in  her  stead,  did  that  gentleman,  \yhen 
there  was  no  demand  whatever  on  his  exertions, 
keep  perpetually  dancing  in  his  place,  to  keep 
time  to  the  music  :  smiling  on  his  partner  all 
the  while  with  a  blandness  of  drmeancur  which 
baffles  all  description. 
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Long  before  Mr.  Pickwick  was  weary  of 
dancing,  the  newly-married  couple  had  retired 
from  the  scene.  There  was  a  glorious  supper 
down-stairs,  notwitlistanding,  and  a  good  long 
sitting  after  it :  and  when  Mr.  Pickwick  awoke, 
late  the  next  morning,  he  had  a  confuseil  recol- 
lection of  having,  severally  and  confidentially, 
invited  somewhere  about  five-and-forty  people 
to  dine  wiih  him  at  the  George  and  Vulture, 
the  very  first  time  they  came  to  London  ;  which 
Mr.  Pickwick  rightly  considered  a  pretty  certain 
indication  of  his  having  taken  something  besides 
exercise  on  the  previous  night. 

"And  so  your  family  has  games  in  the  kitchen 
to-night,  my  dear,  has  they  ?"  inquired  Sam  of 
Emma. 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Wcller,"  replied  Emma ;  "  we 
always  have  on  Christmas-eve.  Master  wouldn't 
neglect  to  keep  it  up  on  any  account." 

"  Your  master's  a  wcry  pretty  notion  of  keepin' 
anythin'  up,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Wellcr  ;  "  I  never 
see  such  a  sensible  sort  of  man  as  he  is,  or  such 
a  reg'lar  gen'l'm'n." 

"  Oh,  that  he  is  ! "  said  the  fat  boy,  joining  in 
the  conversation  ;  "  don't  he  breed  nice  pork  ! " 
and  the  fat  youth  gave  a  semi-cannibalic  leer  at 
Mr.  Weller,  as  he  thought  of  the  roast  legs  and 
gravy. 

"Oh,  you've  woke  up  at  last,  have  you?" 
said  Sam. 

The  fat  boy  nodded. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,  young  boa  con- 
siructer,"  said  Mr.  Weller,  impressively ;  "  if 
you  don't  sleep  a  little  less,  and  exercise  a  little 
more,  wen  you  comes  to  be  a  man  you'll  hy 
yourself  open  to  the  same  sort  of  personal  in- 
con  wenicnce  as  was  indicted  on  the  old  gen'l'm'n 
as  wore  the  pigtail." 

"  What  did  they  do  to  him?"  inquired  the  fat 
boy,  in  a  faltering  voice. 

"  I'm  a-goin'  to  tell  you,"  replied  Mr.  Weller; 
"  he  was  one  o'  the  largest  patterns  as  was  ever 
turned  out — reg'lar  fat  man,  as  hadn't  caught  a 
glimpse  of  his  own  shoes  for  five-and-forty  year." 

"  Lor  !'  exclaimed  Emma. 

"  No,  that  he  hadn't,  my  dear,"  said  ^fr. 
Weller,  "  antl  if  you'd  put  an  exact  model  of  his 
own  legs  on  the  dinin'  table  afore  him,  he 
wouldn't  ha'  known  'em.  Well,  he  always  walks 
to  his  office  with  a  wery  handsome  gold  watch- 
chain  hanging  out  about  a  foot  and  a  quarter, 
and  a  gokl  watch  in  his  fob  pocket  as  was  worth 
—  I'm  afraid  to  say  how  much,  but  as  much  as 
a  watch  can  be — a  large,  heavy,  round  mana- 
facter,  as  stout  for  a  watch  as  he  was  for  a  man, 
and  with  a  big  face  in  proportion.  '  You'd  better 
not  carry  that  'ere  watch,'  says  tlie  old  genTm'n's 


friends,  *  you'll  be  robbed  on  it,'  says  they.  *  Shall 
I?' says  he.  '  Yes,  will  you,' says  they.  '"Veil,' 
says  he,  '  I  should  like  to  see  the  thief  as  cou'd 
get  this  here  watch  out,  for  I'm  blest  if/  ever 
can,  it's  such  a  tight  fit,'  .says  he ;  .'  and  venever 
I  wants  to  know  what's  o'clock,  I'm  obliged  to 
stare  into  the  bakers'  shops,'  he  says.  Weil,  thea 
he  laughs  as  hearty  as  if  he  was  a-goin'  to  pieces, 
and  out  he  walks  agin  with  his  powdered  head 
and  pigtail,  and  rolls  down  the  Strand  vith  the 
chain  hangin'  out  furder  than  ever,  and  the  great 
round  watch  almost  bustin'  through  his  grey 
kersey  smalls.  There  warn't  a  pickpocket  in  all 
London  as  didn't  take  a  pull  at  that  chain,  but 
the  chain  'ud  never  break,  and  the  watch  'ud 
never  come  out,  so  they  soon  got  tired  o'  drag- 
ging such  a  heavy  old  gen'l'm'n  along  the  pave- 
ment, and  he'd  go  home  and  laugh  till  the  pig- 
tail wibrated  like  the  penderlum  of  a  Dutch  clock. 
At  last,  one  day  the  old  gen'l'm'n  was  a  rollin' 
along,  and  he  sees  a  pickpocket  as  he  knows  by 
sight,  a-comin'  up,  arm-in-arm  vith  a  little  boy 
vith  a  wery  large  head.  '  Here's  a  game,'  says  the 
old  gen'l'm'n  to  himself,  '  they're  a-goin'  to  have 
another  try,  but  it  won't  do  : '  So  he  begins  a 
chucklin'  wery  hearty,  wen,  all  of  a  sudden,  the 
little  boy  leaves  hold  of  the  pickpocket's  arm, 
and  rushes  headforemost  straight  into  the  old 
gen'l'm'n's  stomach,  and  for  a  moment  doubles 
him  right  up  vith  the  pain.  '  Murder  : '  says  the 
old  gen'l'm'n.  '.All  right,  sir,'  says  the  pick- 
pocket, a  wisperin'  in  his  ear.  And  wen  he 
comes  straight  ngin,  the  watch  and  chain  was 
gone,  and  what's  worse  than  that,  the  old 
genTm'n's  digestion  was  all  wrong  ever  arter- 
vards,  to  the  wery  last  day  of  his  life;  so  just 
you  look  about  you,  young  feller,  and  Lake  care 
you  don't  get  too  fat." 

As  Mr.  Weller  concluded  this  moral  tale,  with 
which  the  fat  boy  appeared  much  atTected,  they 
all  three  repaired  to  the  large  kitchen,  in  which 
the  family  were  by  this  time  assembled,  accortl- 
ing  to  annual  custom  on  Chrisimas-evc,  ob- 
ser\ed  by  old  Wardlc's  forefathers  from  time 
immemorial. 

From  the  centre  of  the  ceiling  of  this  kitchen, 
old  Wardle  had  just  suspended,  with  his  own 
hands,  a  huge  branch  of  mistletoe,  and  this  same 
branch  of  mistletoe  instantaneously  give  rise  to 
a  scene  of  general  and  most  delightful  struggling 
and  confusion;  in  the  midst  of  which,  Mr.  Pick- 
wick, with  a  gallantry  that  would  have  done 
honour  to  a  descendant  of  I^dy  Tollimglower 
herself,  took  the  old  lady  by  the  hand,  led  her 
beneath  the  mystic  branch,  and  saluted  her  in 
all  courtesy  and  decorum.  The  old  lady  sub- 
mitted to  this  piece  of  practical  politeness  with  all 
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the  dignity  which  bct"ittcd  so  important  ami  serious 
a  solemnity,  but  the  younger  ladies,  not  being  so 
thoroughly  imbued  with  a  superstitious  venera- 
tion lor  the  custojn  :  or  imagining  that  the  value 
of  a  salute  is  very  much  enhanced  it  it  cost  a  little 
trouble  to  obtam  it :  screamed  anil  struggleil, 
and  ran  into  corners,  ami  threatenetl  ami  renion- 
strated,  and  did  everything  but  leave  tlie  room, 
until  some  of  the  less  adventurous  gentlemen 
were  on  the  point  of  desisting,  when  they  all  at 
once  found  it  useless  to  resist  any  longer,  anil 
submitteil  to  be  kissed  willi  a  good  grace.  Mr. 
Winkle  kissed  the  young  lady  with  the  black 
eyes,  and  Mr.  Snotlgrass  kisseil  Emily,  and  Mr. 
NVeller,  not  being  particular  about  the  form  of 
being  under  the  mistletoe,  kissed  Kmma  and  the 
other  female  servants,  just  as  he  caught  them. 
As  to  the  poor  relations,  they  kissed  everybody, 
not  even  exce|)ting  the  plainer  portion  of  the 
young-lady  visitors,  who,  in  their  excessive  con- 
tusion, ran  right  under  the  mistletoe  as  soon  as 
it  was  hung  up,  without  know  ing  it !  Wardlc 
stood  with  his  back  to  the  fire,  surveying  the 
whole  scene  with  the  utmost  satisfaction  ;  and 
the  fat  boy  took  the  opjjortunity  of  appropriating 
to  his  own  use,  and  summarily  devouring,  a  par- 
ticularly fine  mince-pie,  that  had  been  carefully 
put  by  for  somebody  else. 

Now,  the  screaming  had  subsided,  and  faces 
were  in  a  glow,  and  curls  in  a  tangle,  and  Mr. 
rickwick,  after  kissing  the  old  lady,  as  before 
mentioned,  was  standing  under  the  mistletoe, 
looking  with  a  very  pleaseil  countenance  on  all 
that  was  passing  around  him,  when  the  young 
lady  w  ith  the  black  eyes,  after  a  little  w  hispering 
with  the  other  young  ladies,  made  a  sudden  dart 
forward,  and  putting  her  arm  round  Mr.  Tick- 
wick's  neck,  saluted  him  aftectionatcly  on  the 
left  check  ;  and  before  Mr.  Pickwick  distinctly 
knew  what  was  the  matter,  he  was  surroundeil 
by  the  whole  body,  and  kissed  by  every  one  of 
them. 

It  was  a  i>lea-sant  thing  to  see  Mr.  Pickwick 
in  the  centre  of  the  group,  now  pulleil  this  way, 
and  then  that,  and  first  kissed  on  the  chin,  and 
then  on  the  nose,  and  then  on  the  spectacles  : 
and  to  hear  the  peals  of  laughter  whicli  were 
raised  on  every  side  ;  but  it  was  a  still  more 
pleasant  thing  to  see  Mr.  Pickwick,  blinded 
shortly  aftenvards  with  a  silk  handkerchief,  fall- 
ing up  against  the  wall,  and  scrambling  into 
corners,  and  going  through  all  the  mysteries  of 
blind-man's  buff,  with  the  utmost  reli.sh  for  the 
game,  until  at  last  he  caught  one  of  the  poor 
relations,  and  then  had  to  evade  the  blind-man 
himself,  which  he  did  with  a  nimblencss  and 
agility  thai  elicited  the  admiration  and  applause 


of  all  beholders.  The  poor  relations  caught  the 
people  who  they  thought  would  like  it ;  and 
when  the  game  flagged,  got  caught  themselves. 
When  they  were  all  tired  of  blind-man's  buf^, 
there  was  a  great  game  at  snap-ilragon,  and 
when  fingers  enough  were  burned  with  that,  and 
all  the  raisins  were  gone,  tliey  sat  down,  by  the 
huge  fire  of  bla/.ing  logs,  to  a  substantial  supper, 
and  a  mighty  bowl  of  wassail,  something  smaller 
than  an  ordinary  wash-house  C()pj)cr,  in  which 
the  hot  apj)les  were  hi.ssing  and  bubbling  with  a 
rich  look,  and  a  jolly  sound,  that  were  perfectly 
irresistible. 

*'  This,"  said  Mr.  I'ickwick,  looking  round 
him,  "  this  is,  indeed,  comfort." 

"Our  invariable  custom,"  replied  Mr.  Wardle. 
"  Everybody  sits  down  with  us  on  Christmas- 
eve,  as  you  see  them  now — servants  and  all ;  and 
here  we  wait,  until  the  clock  strikes  twelve,  to 
usher  Christmas  in,  and  beguile  the  time  with 
forfeits  and  old  stories.  Trundle,  my  boy,  rake 
up  the  fire." 

Up  Hew  the  bright  sparks  in  myriads  as  the 
logs  were  stirred.  The  deep  red  blaze  sent 
forth  a  rich  glow,  that  penetrated  into  the 
furthest  corner  of  the  room,  and  cast  its  cheer- 
ful tint  on  every  face. 

"  Come,"  said  Wartllc,  "a  song — a  Christmas 
song  !     ril  give  you  one,  in  default  of  a  better." 

"  Bravo  !"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"I'ill  uj),"  cried  Wardle.  "It  will  be  two 
hours,  good,  before  you  sec  the  bottom  of  the 
bowl  through  the  deep  rich  colour  of  the 
wassail ;  fill  uj),  all  round,  and  now  for  the 
song." 

Thus  saying,  the  merry  old  gentleman,  in  a 
good,  round,  sturdy  voice,  commenced  without 
more  ado : 

A  CIIRISIMAS  CAROL. 

1  c.irc  not  for  Spring ;  on  liis  fickle  wing 

I.cl  tlio  lili>>son»s  and  l)u^l^  l)c  borne  : 

Jic  wuo'i  iheni  .ini.on  willi  his  Ucaclicrous  rain, 

An<l  he  •.c.ittcrs  Iheni  ere  the  mom. 

Aaincon.st.int  elf,  lie  knows  not  himself, 

Nor  hi.s  own  cl).in(;m|;  nund  an  hour, 

He'll  smile  in  your  f.«ce,  .nml  with  wry  grimace, 

JIcU  wither  your  younjjcst  flower. 

Let  the  Summer  sun  to  his  biighl  home  run, 

He  sh.ill  never  he  sought  by  me  ; 

When  he's  dimnied  by  .i  cloud  I  can  laugh  aloud, 

A-   '       •     -   t  how  sulky  he  Ik  ! 

I  MR  rhiid  Is  ihc  m.idne*s  wild 

I  ,  in  licrcc  fever's  tr.im  ; 

And  when  love  is  (00  str<mg,  il  don't  last  long, 

A^  many  have  found  to  their  p.iin. 

A  mild  harAcst  night,  by  the  (raoquil  light 
Of  the  modest  and  gentle  moon. 
Has  a  far  sweeter  sheen,  for  mc,  I  ween, 
Tiian  the  broad  and  unblushing  noon. 
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Bui  even-  leaf  awakens  my  grief, 
As  it  lict'h  Lcncath  the  tree  ; 
So  let  Autumn  air  be  never  so  fair, 
It  by  no  means  agrees  with  me. 

But  my  song  I  troll  out,  for  Christmas  stout. 
The  hearty,  the  true,  and  the  bold  ;  « 

A  bumper  I  drain,  and  with  might  and  main 
Give  three  cheers  for  tliis  Christmas  old  ! 
We'll  usher  him  in  with  a  merry  din 
That  shall  gladden  his  joyous  heart. 
And  we'll  keep  him  up,  while  there's  bite  or  sup. 
And  in  fellowship  good,  we'll  part. 

In  his  fine  honest  pride,  he  scorns  to  hide 

f )nc  jot  of  his  hard-weather  scars  ; 

They're  no  disgrace,  for  there's  much  the  same  trace 

On  the  cheeks  of  our  bravest  tars. 

Then  again  I  sing  till  the  roof  doth  ring. 

And  it  echoes  from  wall  to  wall  — 

To  the  stout  old  wight,  fair  welcome  to-night, 

As  the  King  of  the  Seasons  .ill  ! 

This  song  was  tumultuously  applautled — for 
friends  ami  dependants  make  a  capital  audience 
— and  the  poor  relations,  especially,  were  in 
perfect  ecstasies  of  rapture.  Again  was  the  fire 
replenished,  and  again  went  the  wassail  round. 

"  How  it  snows  ! "'  said  one  of  the  men  in  a 
low  tone. 

"  Snows,  does  it  ?"  said  Wanlle. 

"  Rough,  cold  night,  sir,"  replieil  the  man  ; 
"  and  there's  a  wind  got  up,  that  drifts  it  across 
the  fields,  in  a  thick  white  cloud." 

"What  docs  Jem  say?"  inquired  the  olil 
lady.  "There  ain't  anything  the  matter,  is 
there  ?" 

"  No,  no,  mother,"  replied  Wardle  ;  "  he  says 
there's  a  snow-drift,  and  a  wind  that's  piercing 
cold.  I  should  know  that  by  the  way  it  rum- 
bles in  the  chimney." 

"Ah!"  said  the  old  lady,  "there  was  just 
such  a  wind,  and  just  such  a  fall  of  snow,  a  gooil 
many  years  back,  I  recollect — ^just  five  years  be- 
fore your  poor  father  died.  It  was  a  Christmas- 
eve,  too ;  and  I  remember  that  on  that  very 
night  he  told  us  the  story  about  the  goblins  that 
carrietl  away  olil  (iabriel  Grub." 

" 'Ihe  story  about  what?"  .said  Mr.  Pick- 
wick. 

'*  Oh,  nothing — nothing,"  replied  Wardle. 
"  .'M)0ut  an  old  sexton,  tliat  the  gootl  people 
down  here  suppose  to  liavc  been  carried  away 
by  goblins." 

"Suppose ! "  ejaculated  the  old  lady.  "  Is  there 
anybotly  hardy  enough  to  disbelieve  it  ?  Sup- 
pose !  Haven't  you  heard,  ever  since  you  were 
a  child,  that  he  u<as  carried  au-ay  by  the  goblins, 
and  don't  you  know  he  was  ?  " 

"Very  well,  mother,  he  was,  if  you  like,"  said 
Wardle,  laughing.     "  He  was  carried  away  by 


goblins.  Pickwick,  and  there's  an  end  of  the 
matter." 

"  No,  no,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  "  not  an  end 
of  it,  I  assure  you  ;  for  I  must  hear  how,  and 
why,  and  all  about  it." 

Wardle  sinileil,  as  every  hcail  was  bent  for- 
ward to  hear;  and  filling  out  the  wassail  with 
no  stinted  hand,  nodded  a  health  to  Mr.  Pitk- 

!   wick,  ami  began  as  follows  : — 

I  iJut  bless  our  editorial  heart,  wlut  a  long 
chapter  we  have  been  bctrayeil  into  I  We  had 
quite  forgotten  all  such  jKtty  restrictions  as 
chapters,  we  solemnly  declare.  So  here  goes, 
to  give  the  goblin  a  fair  start  in  a  new  one  !  A 
clear  stage  and  no  favour  for  the  goblins,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  if  you  please. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

THE  STORY   OK  THE  GOBLINS  WlIO  STOLE  A  SEXTON. 

^Lw^  V-  N  an  old  abbey  town,  down  in  this 
^"'  part  of  the  country,  a  long,  long 
j  while  ago— so  long,  that  the  story 
must  be  a  true  one,  because  our 
-J  great-grandfathers  imjjlicitly  Be- 
lieved it — there  oftkiated  as  sexton 
and  gravenligger  in  the  churchyanl,  one 
Gabriel  Grub.  It  by  no  means  follows 
that  because  a  man  is  a  sexton,  and  constantly 
surroundeil  by  emblems  of  mortality,  therefore 
he  should  be  a  morose  and  melancholy  man  ; 
your  undertakers  are  the  merriest  felKnvs  in  the 
world  ;  and  I  once  hail  the  honour  of  being  on 
intimate  terms  with  a  mute,  who  in  private  life, 
.and  off  duty,  was  as  comical  and  jocose  a  little 
fellow  as  ever  chirjjed  out  a  devil-may-care  song, 
without  a  hitch  in  his  memory,  or  drained^ft 
the  contents  of  a  good  stiff  glass  without  stop- 
ping for  breath.  IJut,  notwithstanding  these 
precedents  to  the  rontrar)',  Gabriel  (mib  was 
an  ill-conditionc<l,  <  ross-grained,  surly  fellow — 
a  morose  anil  lonely  m.m,  who  consorted  with 
nobody  but  himself,  .and  .an  old  wicker  Iwtile 
which  fitted  into  his  large  deep  waistcoat  |XKket 
— and  who  eyed  each  merry*  face,  as  it  p.a<>scd 
him  by.  with  such  a  deep  scowl  of  malice  and 
ill-humour,  .as  it  was  dilticult  to  meet  without 
feeling  something  the  worse  for. 

"  \  little  before  twilight,  one  rhrislmas-cvc, 
Gabriel  shoulderctl  his  sp.ide,  lighted  his  lan- 
tern, and  betook  himself  towards  the  old  church- 
yard :  for  he  had  got  a  grave  lo  finish  by  next 
morning,  and  feeling  very  low,  he  thought  it 
might  raise   his  spirits,  i>cihaps,  if  he  went  on 
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with  his  work  at  once.  As  he  went  his  way,  up 
the  ancient  street,  he  saw  the  cheerful  hght  of 
the  blazing  fires  gleam  through  the  old  case- 
ments, and  heard  the  loud  laugh  and  the  cheer- 
ful shouts  of  those  who  Avere  assembled  around 
them ;  he  marked  the  bustling  preparations  for 
next  day's  cheer,  and  smelt  the  numerous 
savoury  odours  consequent  thereupon,  as  they 
steamed  up  from  the  kitchen  windows  in  clouds. 
All  this  was  gall  and  wormwood  to  the  heart  of 
Gabriel  Grub ;  and  when  groui)S  of  children 
bounded  out  of  the  houses,  tripped  across  the 
road,  and  were  met,  before  they  could  knock  al 
the  opposite  door,  by  half-a-dozen  curly-headed 
little  rascals  who  crowded  round  them  as  they 
flocked  up-stairs  to  spend  the  evening  in  their 
Christmas  games,  Gabriel  smiled  grimly,  and 
clutched  the  handle  of  his  spade  with  a  firmer 
grasp  as  he  thought  of  measles,  scarlet  fever, 
thrush,  hooping-cough,  and  a  good  many  other 
sources  of  consolation  besides. 

"  In  this  happy  frame  of  mind,  Gabriel  strode 
along:  returning  a  short,  sullen  growl  to  the. 
good-humoured  greetings  of  such  of  his  neigh- 
bours as  now  and  then  passed  him :  until  he 
turned  into  the  dark  lane  which  led  to  the 
cljurchyard.  Now,  Gabriel  had  been  looking 
forward  to  reaching  the  dark  lane  because  it 
was,  generally  speaking,  a  nice,  gloomy,  mourn- 
ful ])lace,  into  which  the  townspeople  did  not 
much  care  to  go^  except  in  broad  daylight,  and 
when  the  sun  was  shining ;  consequently,  he 
was  not  a  little  indignant  to  hear  a  young 
urchin  roaring  out  some  jolly  song  about  a 
merry  Christmas,  in  this  very  sanqtuary,  which 
had  been  called  Coffin  Lane  ever  since  the  days 
of  the  old  abbey,  and  the  time  of  the  shaven- 
headed  monks.  As  Gabriel  walked  on,  and 
the  voice  drew  nearer,  he  found  it  proceeded 
from  a  small  boy,  who  was  hurrying  along,  to 
join  one  of  the  little  parties  in  the  old  street, 
and  who,  partly  to  keep  himself  company,  and 
partly  to  prepare  himself  for  the  occasion,  was 
shouting  out  the  song  at  the  highest  pitch  of  his 
lungs.  So  Gabriel  waited  until  the  boy  came 
up,  and  then  dodged  him  into  a  corner,  and 
rapped  him  over  the  head  with  his  lantern  five 
or  six  times,  to  teach  him  to  modulate  his  voice. 
And  as  the  boy  hurried  away  with  his  hand  to 
his  head,  singing  quite  a  different  sort  of  tune, 
Gabriel  Grub  chuckled  very  heartily  to  himself, 
and  entered  the  churchyard  :  locking  the  gate 
behind  him. 

"  He  took  off  his  coat,  put  doAN-n  his  lantern, 
and  getting  into  the  unfinished  grave,  worked  at 
it  for  ail  hour  or  so  with  right  good  will.  But 
the  earth  was  hardened  with  the  frost,  and  it  was 


no  very  easy  matter  to  break  it  up,  and  shovel  it 
out ;  and  although  there  was  a  moon,  it  was  a 
very  young  one,  and  shed  little  light  upon  the 
grave,  which  was  in  the  shadow  of  the  church. 
At  any  other  time,  these  obstacles  would  have 
mdWe  Gabriel  Grub  very  moody  and  miserable, 
but  he  was  so  well  pleased  with  having  sto])ped 
the  small  boy's  singing,  that  he  took  little  ^leed 
of  the  scanty  progress  he  had  made,  and  looked 
down  into  the  grave,  when  he  had  finished  work 
for  the  night,  with  grim  satisfliction  :  murmuring 
as  he  gathered  up  his  things  : 

'  Brave  lodgings  for  one,  brave  lodgings  for  one, 
A  few  feel  of  cold  earth,  wlien  life  is  done  ; 
A  stone  at  the  head,  a  stone  at  the  feet, 
A  rich,  juicy  meal  for  the  worms  to  eat ; 
Rank  grass  overhead,  and  damp  clay  around. 
Brave  lodgings  for  one,  these,  in  holy  ground ! ' 

"  '  Ho  !  ho  ! '  laughed  Gabriel  Grub,  as  he  sat 
himself  down  on  a  flat  tombstone,  which  was  a 
favourite  resting-place  of  his  ;  and  drew  forth  his 
wicker  bottle.  '  A  coffin  at  Christmas  !  A  Christ- 
mas Box.     Ho  !  ho  !  ho  !' 

"  *  Ho !  ho ;  ho  ! '  repeated  a  voice  which 
sounded  close  behind  him. 

"  Gabriel  paused  in  some  alarm,  in  the  act  of 
raising  the  wicker  bottle  to  his  lips :  and  looked 
round.  The  bottom  of  the  oldest  grave  about 
him  was  not  more  still  and  quiet  than  the  church- 
yard in  the  pale  moonlight.  The  cold  hoar- 
frost glistened  on  the  tombstones,  and  sparkled 
like  rows  of  gems  among  the  stone -carvings  of 
the  old  church.  The  snow^  lay  hard  and  crisp 
upon  the  ground  :  and  spread  over  the  thickly- 
strewn  mounds  of  earth  so  white  and  smooth  a 
cover,  that  it  seemed  as  if  cor])ses  lay  there, 
hidden  only  by  their  winding-sheets.  Not  the 
faintest  rustle  broke  the  profound  tranquillity  of 
the  solemn  scene.  Sound  itself  appeared  to  be 
frozen  up,  all  was  so  cold  and  still. 

"  '  It  was  the  echoes,'  said  Gabriel  Grub,  rais- 
ing the  bottle  to  his  lips  again. 

"  '  It  was  7iot^  said  a  deep  voice. 

"  Gabriel  started  up,  and  stood  rooted  to  the 
spot  with  astonishment  and  terror ;  for  his  eyes 
rested  on  a  form  that  made  his  blood  run  cold. 

"  Seated  on  an  upright  tombstone,  close  to 
liim,  was  a  strange  unearthly  figure,  whom 
(iabriel  felt  at  once,  was  110  being  of  this  world. 
His  long  fantastic  legs,  which  might  have  reached 
the  ground,  were  cocked  up,  and  crossed  after  a 
quaint,  fantastic  f-ishion ;  his  sinewy  arms  were 
bare ;  and  his  hands  rested  on  his  knees.  On 
his  short  round  body,  he  wore  a  close  covering, 
ornamented  with  small  slashes;  a  short  cloak 
dangled   at  his  back;   the  collar  was  cut  into 
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curious  peaks,  which  served  the  gobUn  in  lieu  of 
ruff  or  neckerchief ;  and  his  shoes  curled  up  at 
the  toes  into  long  points.  On  his  head  he  wore 
a  broad-brimmed  sugcir-loaf  hat,  garnished  with 
a  single  feather.  The  hat  was  covered  with  the 
white  frost ;  and  the  goblin  looked  as  if  he  had 
sat  on  the  same  tombstone  very  comfortably,  for 
two  or  three  hundred  years.  He  was  sitting 
perfectly  still ;  his  tongue  was  put  out,  as  if  in 
derision ;  and  he  was  grinning  at  Gabriel  Grub 
with  such  a  grin  as  only  a  goblin  could  call  up. 

'' '  It  was  7iot  the  echoes,'  said  the  goblin. 

"  Gabriel  Grub  was  paralysed,  and  could 
make  no  reply. 

"  '  What  do  you  do  here  on  Christmas-eve  ?' 
said  the  goblin,  sternly. 

" '  I  came  to  dig  a  grave,  sir,'  stammered 
Gabriel  Grub. 

" '  What  man  wanders  among  graves  and 
churchyards  on  such  a  night  as  this?'  cried  the 
goblin. 

"  '  Gabriel  Grub  !  Gabriel  Grub  !'  screamed  a 
wild  chorus  of  voices  that  seemed  to  fill  the 
churchyard.  Gabriel  looked  fearfully  round — 
nothing  was  to  be  seen. 

"  '  What  have  you  got  in  that  bottle  ?'  said 
the  goblin. 

"  '  Hollands,  sir,'  replied  the  sexton,  trembling 
more  than  ever;  for  he  had  bought  it  of  the 
smugglers,  and  he  thought  that  perhaps  his 
questioner  might  be  in  the  excise  department  of 
the  goblins, 

"  '  Who  drinks  hollands  alone,  and  in  a  church- 
yard, on  such  a  night  as  this?'  said  the  gobUn. 

"  '  Gabriel  Grub  !  Gabriel  Grub  ! '  exclaimed 
the  wild  voices  again. 

"  The  goblin  leered  maliciously  at  the  terrified 
sexton,  and  then  raising  his  voice,  exclaimed  : 

"  *  And  who,  then,  is  our  fair  and  lawful  prize?' 

"  To  this  inquiry  the  invisible  chorus  repHed, 
in  a  strain  that  sounded  like  the  voices  of  many 
choristers  singing  to  the  mighty  swell  of  the  old 
church  organ — a  strain  that  seemed  borne  to  the 
sexton's  ears  upon  a  wild  wind,  and  to  die  away 
as  it  passed  onward — but  the  burden  of  the 
reply  was  still  the  same,  '  Gabriel  Grub !  Ga- 
briel Grub  !' 

'*  The  goblin  grinned  a  broader  grin  than 
before,  as  he  said,  '  Well,  Gabriel,  what  do  you 
say  to  this  ? ' 

"  The  sexton  gasped  for  breath. 
,  "  *  What  do  you  think  of  this,  Gabriel  ?'  said 
the  goblin,  kicking  up  his  feet  in  the  air  on 
either  side  of  the  tombstone,  and  looking  at  the 
turned-up  points  witli  as  much  complacency  as 
'  if  he  had  been  contemplating  the  most  fashion- 
able pair  of  Wellingtons  in  all  Bond  Street. 


"  '  It's — it's — very  curious,  sir,'  replied  the 
sexton,  half  dead  with  fright ;  '  very  curious,  and 
very  pretty,  but  I  think  I'll  go  back  and  finish 
my  work,  sir,  if  you  please.' 

'' '  Work  !'  said  the  goblin,  '  what  work?' 

" '  The  grave,  sir ;  making  the  grave,'  stam- 
mered the  sexton. 

"  '  Oh,  the  grave,  eh  ?'  said  the  goblin  ;  '  who 
makes  graves  at  a  time  when  all  other  men  are 
merry,  and  takes  a  pleasure  in  it?' 

"  Again  the  mysterious  voices  replied.  '  Ga- 
briel Grub  !  Gabriel  Grub  !' 

"  '  I'm  afraid  my  friends  want  you,  Gabriel,* 
said  the  goblin,  thrusting  his  tongue  further  into 
his  cheek  than  ever — and  a  most  astonishmg 
tongue  it  was — '  I'm  afraid  my  friends  want  you, 
Gabriel,'  said  the  goblin. 

" '  Under  favour,  sir,'  replied  the  horror-stricken 
sexton,  '  I  don't  think  they  can,  sir ;  they  don't 
know  me,  sir ;  I  don't  think  the  gentlemen  have 
ever  seen  me,  sir." 

"  '  Oh  yes  they  have,'  replied  the  goblin ;  '  we 
know  the  man  with  the  sulky  face  and  the  grim 
scowl,  that  came  down  the  street  to-night,  throw- 
ing his  evil  looks  at  the  children,  and  grasping 
his  burying  spade  the  tighter.  We  know  the  man 
who  struck  the  boy  in  the  envious  malice  of  his 
heart,  because  the  boy  could  be  merry,  and  he 
could  not.     We  know  him,  we  know  him.' 

'•'  Here  the  goblin  gave  a  loud  shrill  laugh, 
which  the  echoes  returned  twenty-fold :  and 
throwing  his  legs  up  in  the  air,  stood  upon  his 
head,  or  rather  upon  the  very  point  of  his  sugar- 
loaf  hat,  on  the  narrow  edge  of  the  tombstone  : 
whence  he  threw  a  summerset  with  extraordinary 
agility,  right  to  the  sexton's  feet,  at  which  he 
planted  himself  in  the  attitude  in  which  tailors 
generally  sit  upon  the  shop-board. 

"  '  I — I — am  afraid  I  must  leave  you,  sir,' 
said  the  sexton,  making  an  effort  to  move. 

"  '  Leave  us  !'  said  the  goblin,  '  Gabriel  Grub 
going  to  leave  us.     Ho  !  ho  !  ho  !' 

"  As  the  goblin  laughed,  the  sexton  observed, 
for  one  instant,  a  brilliant  iHumination  within 
the  windows  of  the  church,  as  if  the  whole  build- 
ing were  lighted  up  ;  it  disappeared,  the  organ 
pealed  forth  a  lively  air,  and  whole  troops  of 
goblins,  the  very  counterpart  of  the  first  one, 
I)Oured  into  the  churchyard,  and  began  playing 
at  leap-frog  with  the  tombstones  :  never  stopping 
for  an  instant  to  take  breath,  but  '  overing '  the 
highest  among  them,  one  after  the  other,  with 
the  most  marvellous  dexterity.  The  first  goblin 
was  a  most  astonishing  Icaper,  and  none  of  the 
others  could  come  near  him ;  even  in  the  ex- 
tremity of  his  terror  the  sexton  could  not  help 
observing,  that  while  his  frieijds  were  content  to 
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leap  over  the  common-sized  gravestones,  the 
first  one  took  the  fomily  vaults,  iron  railings  and 
all,  with  as  much  ease  as  if  they  had  been  so 
many  street  posts. 

"  At  last  the  game  reached  to  a  most  exciting 
pitch;  the  organ  played  quicker  and  (juicker; 
and  the  goblins  leaped  faster  and  faster  :  coiling 
themselves  up,  rolling  head  over  heels  u])on  the 
ground,  and  bounding  over  the  tombstones  like 
foot-balls.  The  sexton's  brain  whirled  round 
with  the  rapidity  of  the  motion  he  beheld,  and 
his  legs  reeled  beneath  him,  as  the  spirits  flew 
before  his  eyes :  when  the  goblin  king,  suddenly 
darting  towards  him,  laid  his  hand  upon  his 
collar,  and  sank  with  him  through  the  earth. 

"  When  (labriel  Grub  had  had  time  to  fetch 
his  breath,  which  the  rapidity  of  his  descent 
had  for  the  moment  taken  away,  ho  found  him- 
self in  what  a])peared  to  be  a  large  cavern, 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  crowds  of  goblins, 
ugly  and  grim  :  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  on 
an  elevated  seat,  was  stationed  his  friend  of  the 
churchyard  ;  and  close  beside  him  stood  Gabriel 
Grub  himself,  without  the  power  of  motion. 

*' '  Cold  to-night,'  said  the  king  of  the  goblins, 
'  very  cold.     A  glass  of  something  warm,  hero  !' 

"  .At  this  command,  half-a-do/en  officious 
goblins,  with  a  perpetual  smile  upon  their  faces, 
whom  (}abriel  Gmb  imagined  to  be  courtiers, 
on  that  account,  hastily  disappeared,  and  pre- 
sently returned  with  a  goblet  of  liquid  fire,  which 
they  presented  to  the  king. 

" '  Ah  ! '  cried  the  goblin,  whose  cheeks  and 
throat  were  transparent,  as  he  tossed  down  the 
flame.  '  This  warms  one,  indeed  !  Bring  a 
bumper  of  the  same  for  Mr.  Grub.' 

"  It  was  in  vain  for  the  unfortunate  sexton  to 
protest  that  he  was  not  in  the  habit  of  taking 
anything  warm  at  night ;  one  of  the  goblins 
held  him  while  another  poured  the  blazing 
liquid  down  his  throat ;  the  whole  assembly 
screeched  with  laughter  as  he  coughed  and 
choked,  and  wiped  away  the  tears  which  gusheil 
plentifully  from  his  eyes,  after  swallowing  the 
burning  draught. 

;  "  '  And  now,'  said  the  king,  fantastically  poking 
the  taper  corner  of  his  sugar-loaf  hat  into  the 
sexton's  eye,  and  thereby  occasioning  him  the 
most  exquisite  pain  :  '  and  now,  show  the  man 
of  misery  and  gloom  a  few  of  the  pictures  from 
our  great  store-house  ! ' 

"  As  the  goblin  said  this,  a  thick  cloud  which 
obscured  the  remoter  end  of  the  cavern,  rolled 
gradually  away,  and  disclosed,  apparently  at  a 
great  distance,  a  small  and  scantily  furnished, 
but  neat  and  clean  apartment.  A  crowd  of 
little  children  were  gathered  round  a  bright  fire. 


clinging  to  their  mother's  gown,  and  gamboling 
around  her  chair.  The  mother  occasionally 
rose,  and  drew  aside  the  window-curtain,  as  if 
to  look  for  some  expected  object ;  a  frugal  meal 
was  ready  sj)rea(l  ujjon  the  table  ;  and  an  elbow- 
chair  was  placed  near  the  fire.  A  knock  was 
heard  at  the  door :  the  mother  opened  it,  and 
the  children  crowded  round  her,  and  clapped 
their  hands  for  joy,  as  their  father  entered.  He 
was  wet  and  weary,  and  shook  the  snow  from 
his  garments,  as  the  children  crowded  round 
him,  and  seizing  his  cloak,  hat,  stick,  and 
gloves,  wUh  busy  zeal,  ran  with  them  from  the 
room.  Then,  as  he  sat  ilown  to  his  meal  before 
the  fire,  the  children  climbed  about  his  knee, 
and  the  mother  sat  by  his  side,  and  all  seemed 
happiness  and  comfort. 

"  But  a  change  came  upon  the  view,  almost 
imperceptibly.  The  scene  was  altered  to  a 
small  bedroom,  where  the  fairest  and  youngest 
child  lay  dying  ;  the  roses  had  fled  from  his 
cheek,  and  the  light  from  his  eye ;  and  even  as 
the  sexton  looked  upon  him  with  an  interest  he 
had  never  felt  or  known  before,  he  died.  His 
young  brothers  and  sisters  crowded  round  his 
little  bed,  and  seized  his  tiny  hand,  so  cold  and 
heavy ;  but  tliey  shrunk  back  from  its  touch, 
and  looked  with  awe  on  his  infant  face ;  for 
calm  and  tran(juil  as  it  was,  and  sleeping  in  rest 
and  peace  as  the  beautiful  child  seemed  to  be, 
they  saw  that  he  was  dead,  and  they  knew  that 
he  was  an  Angel  looking  down  upon,  and  bless- 
ing them,  from  a  bright  and  happy  Heaven. 

"  Again  the  light  cloud  passed  across  the 
picture,  and  again  the  subject  changed.  The 
father  and  mother  were  old  and  helpless  now, 
and  the  number  of  those  about  them  was  dimi- 
nished more  than  half;  but  content  and  cheer- 
fulness sat  on  every  face,  and  beamed  in  every 
eye,  as  they  crowded  round  the  fireside,  and 
told  and  listened  to  old  stories  of  earlier  and 
bj'gone  days.  Slowly  and  peacefully,  the  father 
sank  into  the  grave,  and,  soon  after,  the  sharer 
of  all  his  cares  and  troubles  followed  him  to  a 
place  of  rest.  The  few,  who  yet  survived  them, 
knelt  by  their  tomb,  and  watered  the  green  turf 
whicli  covered  it  with  their  tears ;  then  rose, 
and  turned  away:  sadly  and  mournfully,  but 
not  with  bitter  cries,  or  despairing  lamentations, 
for  they  knew  that  they  should  one  day  meet 
again  ;  and  once  more  they  mixed  with  the  busy 
world,  and  their  content  and  cheerfulness  were 
restored.  The  cloud  settled  upon  the  picture, 
and  concealed  it  from  the  sexton's  view. 

'"What  do  you  think  of  ihatV  said  the 
goblin,  turning  his  large  face  towards  Gabriel 
Grub. 


AN  EXHIBirWN  OF  PICTURES. 


"  Gabriel  murmured  out  something  about  its 
being  very  pretty,  and  looked  somewhat 
ashamed,  as  the  goblin  bent  his  fiery  eyes  upon 
him. 

*"  You  a  miserable  man  !'  saitl  the  goblin,  in 
a  tone  of  excessive  contempt.  '  You  ! '  He 
appeared  disposed  to  add  more,  but  indignation 
choked  his  utterance,  so  he  lifted  up  one  of  his 
very  pliable  legs,  and  flourishing  it  above  his 
head  a  little,  to  insure  his  aim,  administered  a 


good  sound  kick  to  Gabriel  Grub ;  immediately 
after  whfch,  all  the  goblins  in  waiting  crowded 
round  the  wretched  se.xton,  and  kicked  him 
without  mercy:  according  to  the  established 
and  mvanable  custom  of  courtiers  upon  earth, 
who  kick  whom  royalty  kicks,  and  hug  whom 
royalty  hugs. 

"  '  Show  him  some  more  ! '   said  the  king  of 
the  goblins. 

''At  these  words,   tlie  cloud  was  again  dis- 


SEATED  ON  AN   UPRIGHT  TOMBSTONE,   CLOSE  TO  HIM,   WAS  A   STRANGE   I 

{See  page  198.) 


pellcd,  and  a  rich  and  beautiful  landscape  was 
disclosed  to  view— there  is  just  such  another,  to 
this  day.  within  half  a  mile  of  the  old  abbey 
town.  The  sun  shone  from  out  the  clear  blue 
sky,  the  water  sparkled  beneath  his  rays,  and 
the  trees  looked  greener,  and  the  flowers  more 
gay,  beneath  his  cheering  influence.  The  water 
rippled  on,  with  a  pleasant  sound  ;  the  trees 
rustled  in  the  light  wind  that  murmured  among 
their  leaves ;  the  birds  sang  upon  the  boughs ; 
and  the  lark  carolled  on  high,  her  welcome  to 


the  morning.  Yes,  it  was  morning  :  the  bright, 
balmy  morning  of  summer ;  the  minutest  feaf, 
the  smallest  bLide  of  gra.ss,  was  instinct  with 
life.  The  ant  crept  forth  to  her  daily  toil,  the 
butterfly  fluttered  and  basked  in  the  warm  rays 
of  the  sun  ;  myriads  of  insects  spread  their 
trans])arcnt  wings,  and  revelled  in  their  brief  but 
happy  existence.  Man  walked  forth,  elated 
with  the  scene ;  and  all  was  brightness  and 
splendour. 

"  '  Ycu  a  miserable  nun  ! '  said  the  king  of  the 
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goblins,  in  a  more  contemptuous  tone  than 
before.  And  again  the  king  of  the  gobHns  gave 
his  leg  a  flourish ;  again  it  descended  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  sexton  ;  and  again  the  attendant 
goblins  imitated  the  example  of  their  chief. 

"  Many  a  time  the  cloud  went  and  came,  and 
many  a  lesson  it  taught  to  Gabriel  Grub,  who, 
although  his  shoulders  smarted  with  pain  from 
the  frequent  applications  of  the  goblins'  feet, 
looked  on  with  an  interest  that  nothing  could 
diniinisli.  He  saw  that  men  who  worked  hard, 
and  earned  their  scanty  bread  with  lives  of 
labour,  were  cheerful  and  happy  ;  and  that  to 
the  most  ignorant,  the  sweet  face  of  nature  was 
a  never-failing  source  of  cheerfulness  and  joy. 
He  saw  those  who  had  been  delicately  nurtured, 
and  tenderly  brougiit  up,  cheerful  under  j^riva- 
tions,  and  superior  to  suffering,  that  would  have 
crushed  many  of  a  rougher  grain,  because  they 
bore  within  their  own  bosoms  the  materials  of 
happiness,  contentment,  and  ])eace.  He  saw 
that  women,  the  tenderest  and  most-  fragile  of 
;dl  God's  creatures,  were  the  oflenest  superior  to 
sorrow,  atlversity.  and  distress  ;  and  he  saw  that 
it  was  because  tliey  bore,  in  their  own  hearts, 
an  inexhaustible  .  well-spring  of  affection  and 
devotion.  Above-  all,  he  saw  that  men  like 
himself,  who  snarled  at  the  mirtli  and  cheerful- 
ness of  oUiers,  were  the  foulest  weeds  on  the 
fair  surface  of  the  earth;  and  setting  all  the 
good  of  the  world  against  the  evil,  he  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  was  a  very  decent  and 
re.speciable  sort  of  world  after  all.  No  sooner 
l)ad  he  formed  it,  than  the  cloud  which  hftd 
closed  over  the  la^t  picture,  seemed  to  settle  on 
his  senses,  and  lull  him.  to  repose.  One  by 
one,  the  goblins  faded  from  his  sight;  and  as 
the  last  one  disappeared,  he  sunk  to  sleep. 

"The  day  had  broken  when  Gabriel  Grub 
awoke,  and  found  himself  lying  at  full  length 
on  the  flat  gravestone  in  the  churchyard,  with 
the  wicker  bottle  lying  empty  by  his  side,  and 
his  coat,  spade,  and  lantern,  all  Avell  whitened 
by  the  laat  night's  frost,  scattered  on  the  ground. 
The  stone  on  which  he  had  fir^t  seen  the  goblin 
seated,  stood  bolt  upright  before  him,  and  the 
grave  at  which  he  had  worked,  the  night  before, 
was  not  far  off.  At  first,  he  began  to  doubt  the 
reality  of  his  adventures,  but  the  acute  pain  in 
his  shoulders  when  he  attempted  to  rise,  assured 
him  that  the  kicking  of  the  goblins  was  certainly 
not  ideak  He  was  staggered  again,  by  observ- 
ing no  traces  of  footsteps  in  the  snow  on  which 
the  goblins  had  played  at  leap-frog  with  the 
gravestoiies,  but  he  speedily  accounted  for  tiiis 
circumstance  when  he  remembered  that,  being 
spirits,  they  would  leave  no  visible  impression 


behind  them.  So.  Gabriel  Grub  got  on  his  feet 
as  well  as  he  could,  for  the  pain  in  his  back ; 
and  brushing  the  froi:t  off  his  coat,  put  it  on, 
and  turned  his  (cice  towards  the  town. 

"  But  he  was  an  altered  man,  and  he  could 
not  bear  the  thought  of  returning  to  a  place 
where  his  repentance  would  be  scoffed  at,  and 
his  reformation  disbelieved.  He  hesitated  for  a 
few  moments  ;  and  then  turned  away  to  wander 
where  he  might,  and  seek  his  bread  elsewhere. 

''  The  lantern,  tiic  spade,  and  the  wicker 
bottle  were  found,  that  day,  in  the  churchyard. 
There  were  a  great  many  speculations  about  the 
sexton's  fate^  at  first,  but  it  was  speedily  deter- 
mined that  he  had  been  carried  away  by  the 
goblins  ;  and  there  were  not  wanting  some  ver\- 
credible  witnesses  who  had  distinctly  seen  him 
Avhisked  through  the  air  on  the  back  of  a  chest- 
nut horse  blind  of  one  eye,  with  the  hind- 
quarters of  a  lion,  and  tlic  tail  of  a  bear.  At 
length  all  this  was  devoutly  believed  ;  and  the 
new  sexton  used  to  exhibit  to  the  curious,  for  a 
trilling  emolument,  a  good-sized  piece  of  the 
church  weathercock  which  had  been  accident- 
ally kicked  off  by  the  aforesaid  horse  in  his 
aerial  flight,  and  picked  up  by  himself  in  the 
churchyard  a  year  or  two  afterwards. 

'•  Unfortunately,  these  stories  were  somewiial 
disturbed  by  the  unlooked-for  reappearance  of 
Gabriel  Grub  himself,  some  ten  years  afterwards, 
a  ragged,  contented,  rheumatic  old  man.  He 
told  his  story  to  the  clerg)  man,  and  also  to  the 
mayor;  and  in  course  of  time  it  began  to  be 
received,  as  a  matter  of  history,  in  which  form  it 
has  continued  down  to  this.\ery  day.  Thebelievers 
in  the  weathercock  tale,  having  misplaced  their 
confidence  once,  were  not  easily  prevailed  upon 
to  part  with  it  again,  so  they  looked  as  wise  as 
they  could,  shrugged  their  shoulders,  touched 
their  foreiieads,  and  nmrmured  something  about 
Gabriel  Grub  having  drunk  all  the  hollands,  and 
tlien  fallen  asleep_  on  the  flat  tombstone  ;  and 
they  affected  to  explain  what  he  supposed  he 
had  witnessed  in  the  goblin's  cavern,  by  saying 
that  he  had  seen  the  world,  and  grown  wiser. 
But  this  opinion,  which  was  by  no  means  a 
popular  one  at  any  time,  gradually  died  off; 
and  be  the  matter  how  it  may,  as  Gabriel  Grub 
was  afflicted  with  rheumatism  to  the  end  of  his 
days,  this  story  has  at  least  one  moral,  ii  it 
teach  no  better  one — and  that  is,  that  if  a  man 
turn  sulky  and  drink  by  him.self  at  Christmas- 
time, he  may  make  u\)  his  mind  to  be  not  a  bit 
the  better  for  it ;  let  the  spirits  be  never  so  good, 
or  let  them  be  even  as  many  degrees  beyond 
I^roof,  as  those  which  Gabriel  Grub  saw  in  the 
goblin's  cavern." 


TIVO  NEW  VISITORS. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

HOW  THK  PICKWICKIANS  MAUK  AND  CULTIVATED  THF, 
ACQUAINTANCE  OKA  COUPLE  OF  NICK  YOUNG  MEN- 
BELONGING  TO  ONE  OF  THE  LIBERAL  PROFESSIONS  ; 
now  THEY  DISPORTED  THEMSELVES  O."^  THE  ICE  ; 
AND  HOW  THEIR  FIRST  VISIT  CAME  TO  A  CON- 
CLUSION. 

;KLL,  Sam,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick  a.> 
that  favoured  servitor  entered  his 
bedchamber  with  his  warm  water, 
on  the  morning  of  Christmas  Day, 
"still  frosty?" 

"Water  in  the  wash-hand  basin's 
a  mask  o'  ice,  sir,"  responded  Sam. 
"  Severe  weather,  Sam,"  observed  Mr. 
Pickwick. 

"  Fine  time  for  them  as  is  well  wropped  uj), 
as  the  Polar  Bear  said  to  himself,  ven  he  was 
practising  his  skating,"  replied  Mr.  WcUer. 

*'  1  shall  be  down  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
Sam,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  untying  his  nightcap. 

"  Wcry  good,  sir,"  replied  Sam.  "  There's  a 
couple  o'  Sawbones  down-stairs." 

"  A  couple  of  what !''  exclaimed  Mr.  Pickwick, 
sittii)g  up  in  bed. 

"  A  couple  o'  Sawbones,"  said  Sam. 

"What's  a  Sawbones?"  inquired  I^Ir.  Pick- 
wick, not  quite  certain  whether  it  was  a  live 
animal,  or  something  to  eat. 

"  Wliat !  don't  you  know  what  a  Sawbones  is, 
sir  ?"'  inquired  Mr.  AVeller ;  "  I  thought  everv- 
body  know'd  as  a  Sawbones  was  a  Surgeon." 

"  Oh,  a  Surgeon,  eh  ?"  said  Mr.  Pickwick 
with  a  smile. 

"Just  that,  sir,'' replied  Sam.  "These  here 
ones  as  is  below,  though,  ain't  reg'lar  thorough- 
bred Sawbones;  they're  only  in  trainin'." 

"  In  other  words,  they're  Medical  Students,  I 
snj)pose?"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

Sam  Wcller  nodded  assent. 

"  I  am  glad  of  it,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  casting 
his  nightcap  energetically  on  the  counterpane. 
"  They  arc  fine  fellows  ;  very  fme  fellows ;  with 
judgments  matured  by  observation  and  reflec- 
tion ;  and  tastes  refined  by  reading  and  study. 
I  am  very  glad  of  it." 

"  They're  a  smokin'  cigars  by  the  kitchen  fire," 
said  Sam. 

"Ah!"  obsened  Mr.  Pickwick,  rubbing  his 
hands,  "  overflowing  with  kindly  feelings  and 
animal  spirits.     Just  what  I  like  to  sec  !" 

"  And  one  on  'cm,"  said  Sam,  not  noticing 
his  master's  interruption,  "  one  on  'em's  got  his 
legs  on  the  table,  and  is  a  drinkin'  brandy  neat, 
vile  the  t'other  one — him  in  the  barnacles — has 
got  a  barrel  o'  oysters  atween  his  knees,  wich 


he's  a  openin'  like  steam,  and  as  fast  as  he  eats 
'em,  he  takes  a  aim  vith  the  shells  at  young 
dropsy,  who's  a  sittin'  down  fast  asleep  in  the 
chimbley  corner." 

"  Eccentriciues  of  genius,  Sam,"  said  Mr.  Pick- 
wick.    "  You  may  retire." 

Sam  did  retire  accordingly;  Mr.  Pickwick,  at 
the  expiration  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  went  down 
to  breakfast. 

"  Here  he  is  at  last,"  said  old  Wardle. 
"'  Pickwick,  this  is  Miss  Allen's  brother,  Mr. 
Benjamin  Allen — Ben  we  call  him,  and  so  may 
you  if  you  like.  This  gentleman  is  his  very  par- 
ticular friend,  Mr. " 

"  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer,"  interposed  Mr.  Benjamin 
Allen  ;  whereupon  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  and  Mr. 
Benjamin  Allen  laughed  in  concert. 

Mr.  Pickwick  bowed  to  Bob  Saw}'er,  and  Bob 
Sawyer  bowed  to  Mr.  Pickwick ;  Bob  and  his 
very  particular  friend  then  applied  themselves 
most  assiduously  to  the  eatables  before  them  ; 
and  Mr.  Pickwick  had  an  oi)portunity  of  glanc- 
ing at  them  both. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Allen  was  a  coarse,  stout, 
thick-set  young  man,  with  black  hair  cut  rather 
short,  and  a  white  face  cut  rather  long.  He  was 
embellished  with  spectacles,  and  wore  a  white 
neckerchief  Below  his  single-breasted  black 
surtout,  which  was  buttoned  u]i  to  his  chin,  ap- 
peared the  usual  number  of  pepper-and-salt 
coloured  legs,  terminating  in  a  pair  of  imper- 
fectly polished  boots.  Although  his  coat  was 
short  in  the  sleeves,  it  disclosed  no  vestige  of  a 
linen  wristband ;  and  although  there  was  quite 
enough  of  his  face  to  admit  of  the  encroachment 
of  a  shirt  collar,  it  was  not  graced  by  the  smallest 
approach  to  that  appendage.  He  presented, 
altogether,  rather  a  mildewy  appearance ;  and 
emitted  a  fragrant  odour  of  full-flavoured  Cubas. 

Mr.  Bob  Sawyer,  who  was  habitcii  in  a  coarse 
blue  coat,  which,  without  being  either  a  great- 
coat or  a  surtout,  partook  of  the  nature  and 
qualities  of  both,  had  about  him  that  sort  of 
slovenly  smartness,  and  swaggering  gait,  which 
is  peculiar  to  young  gentlemen  who  smoke  in 
the  streets  by  day,  shout  and  scream  in  the  same 
by  night,  call  waiters  by  their  Christian  names, 
and  do  various  other  acts  and  deeds  of  an 
equally  facetious  description.  He  wore  a  pair 
of  plaid  trousers,  and  a  large  rough  double- 
breasted  waistcoat ;  and  out  of  doors,  carried  a 
thick  stick  with  a  big  top.  He  c.'=.chcwed  gloves  : 
and  looked,  upon  the  whole,  something  like  a 
dissipated  Robinson  Crusoe. 

Such  were  the  two  worthies  to  whom  Mr. 
Pickwick  was  introduced,  as  he  took  his  scat  at 
the  breakfast-table  on  Christmas  morning. 
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"Splendid  morning,  gentlemen,"  said  Mr. 
Pickwick. 

Mr.  i)ob  Sawyer  slightly  nodded  his  assent  to 
the  proposition,  and  asked  Mr.  Ilenjamin  Allen 
for  the  mustard. 

"  Have  you  come  far  this  morning,  gentle- 
men?" inquired  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Blue  Lion  at  Muggleton,"  briefly  responded 
Mr.  Allen. 

"  You  should  have  joined  us  last  niyht,"  said 
Mr.  Pickwick. 

•'So  we  should,"  replied  Bob  Sawyer,  "  but 
the  brandy  was  too  gooil  to  L-ave  in  a  hurry  : 
wasn't  it,  Ben?" 

"  Certainly,"  said  Mr.  Benjamin  Allen;  "and 
the  cigars  were  not  bad,  or  the  pork  chops  either  : 
were  they,  Bob  ?" 

"  Decidedly  not,"  said  Bob.  The  particular 
friends  resumeil  their  attack  upon  the  breakfast, 
more  freely  than  before,  as  if  the  recollection  of 
last  night's  supper  had  imparted  a  new  relish  to 
the  meal. 

"  Peg  away,  Bob,"  said  Mr.  Allen  to  his  com- 
panion, encouragingly. 

"  So  I  do,"  replied  Bob  Sawyer.  And  so,  to 
do  him  justice,  he  did. 

"  Nothing  like  dissecting,  to  give  one  an  appe- 
tite," said  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer,  looking  round  the 
table. 

Mr.  Pickwick  slightly  shuddered. 

"By-the-bye,  Bob," 'said  Mr.  Allen,  "have 
you  fmishetl  that  leg  yet?" 

"  Nearly,"  replied  Sawyer,  helping  himself  to 
half  a  fowl  as  he  spoke.  "  It's  a  very  muscular 
one  for  a  child's." 

"  Is  it?"  inquired  Mr.  Allen,  carelessly. 

"  Ver>',"  said  Bob  Sawyer,  with  his  mouth 
full. 

"  Pve  put  my  name  down  for  an  arm,  at  our 
place,"  said  Mr.  Allen.  "  We're  clubbing  for  a 
subject,  and  the  list  is  nearly  full,  only  we  can't 
get  hold  of  any  fellow  that  wants  a  head.  I 
wish  you'd  take  it." 

"No,"  replied  Bob  Sawyer;  "can't  afford 
expensive  luxuries." 

'*  Nonsense  !  "  said  Allen. 

"  Can't  indeed,"  rejoined  Bob  Sawyer.  "  I 
wouldn't  mind  a  brain,  but  I  couldn't  stand  a 
whole  head." 

"  Hush,  hush,  gentlemen,  pray,"  said  Mr. 
Pickwick,  "  I  hear  the  ladies.' 

As  Mr.  Pickwick  spoke,  the  ladies,  gallantly 
escorted  by  Messrs.  Snodgrass,  Winkle,  and 
Tupman,  returned  from  an  early  walk. 

"  Why,  Ben  !"  said  Arabella,  in  a  tone  which 
expressed  more  surprise  than  pleasure  at  the 
sight  of  her  brother. 


"  Come  to  take  you  home  to-morrow,"  replied 
Benjamin. 

^lr.  Winkle  turned  pale. 

"  Don't  you  see  Bob  Sawyer,  Arabella  ?  "  in- 
quireil  Mr.  Benjamin  Allen,  somewhat  reproach- 
fully. Aral)clla  gracefully  held  out  her  hand, 
in  a<  knowledgment  of  Bob  Sawyer's  presence. 
A  thrill  of  hatred  struck  to  Mr.  Winkle's  heart, 
as  Bob  Sawyer  inflicted  on  the  proffered  hand  a 
perceptible  squeeze. 

"  Ben  dear  !  '  said  Arabella,  blushing,  "  have 
— have — you  been  introduced  to  Mr.  Winkle?" 

"  I  have  not  been,  but  I  shall  be  very  happy 
to  be,  Arabella,"  replied  her  brother  gravely. 
Here  Mr.  Allen  bowed  grimly  to  Mr.  Winkle, 
while  Mr.  Winkle  and  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  glanced 
mutual  distrust  out  of  the  coniers  of  their  eyes. 

'I'he  arrival  of  the  two  new  visitors,  and  the 
consequent  check  upon  Mr.  Winkle  and  the 
young  lady  with  the  fur  round  her  boots,  would 
in  all  probability  have  proved  a  very  unijlcasant 
interruption  to  the  hilarity  of  the  party,  had  not 
the  cheerfulness  of  Mr.  Pickwick,  and  the  good- 
humour  of  the  host,  been  exerted  to  the  very 
utmost  for  the  common  weal.  Mr.  Winkle 
gradually  insinuated  himself  into  the  good  graces 
of  Mr.  Benjamin  Allen,  and  even  joined  in  a 
friendly  conversation  with  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer ; 
who,  enlivened  with  the  brandy,  and  the  break- 
fast, and  the  talking,  gradually  ripened  into  a 
state  of  extreme  facetiousness,  and  related  with 
much  glee  an  agreeable  anecdote,  about  the  re- 
moval of  a  tumour  on  some  gentleman's  head  : 
which  he  illustrated  by  means  of  an  oyster  knife 
and  a  half-quartern  loaf,  to  the  great  edification 
of  the  assembled  company.  'Ihen,  the  whole 
train  went  to  church,  w  here  Mr.  Benjamin  Allen 
fell  fast  asleep  :  while  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  abstracted 
his  thoughts  from  worldly  matters  by  the  in- 
genious process  of  carving  his  name  on  the  seat 
of  the  pew,  in  corpulent  letters  of  four  inches 
long. 

"  Now,"  said  Wardle,  after  a  substantial  lunch, 
with  the  agreeable  items  of  strong  beer  and 
cherry-brandy,  had  been  done  ample  justice  to  ; 
"  what  say  you  to  an  hour  on  the  ice  ?  We  shall 
have  plenty  of  time." 

"  Capital  !  "  said  Mr.  Benjamin  Allen. 

"  Prime  1"  ejaculated  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer. 

"  You  skate  of  course.  Winkle  ?  "  said  Wardle. 

"  Ye— yes  ;  oh  yes,"  replied  Mr.  Winkle.  "  1 
— I — am  rather  out  of  practice." 

"  Oh,  do  skate,  Mr.  Winkle,"  said  Arabella. 
"  I  like  to  see  it  so  much.'^ 

"  Oh,  it  is  so  graceful,"  said  another  young 
lady. 

A  third  young  lady  said  it  was  elegant,  and  a 
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fourth  expressed  her  opinion  that  it  was  "  swan- 
iike." 

"  I  should  be  very  happy,  I'm  sure,"  said  Mr. 
Winkle,  reddening,  '"  but  I  have  no  skates." 

This  objection  was  at  once  overruled.  Trundle 
had  a  couple  of  pair,  and  the  fat  boy  announced 
that  there  were  half-a-dozen  more  down-stairs  : 
whereat  Mr.  Winkle  expressed  exquisite  delight, 
awd  looked  exquisitely  uncomfortable. 

OKI  ^Vardlc  led  the  way  to  a  pretty  large  sheet 
of  ice  ;  and  the  fat  boy  and  Mr.  ^\'cllcr,  having 
shovelled  and  swept  away  the  snow  which  had 
fallen  on  it  during  the  night,  Mr,  Eob  Sawyer 
adjusted  his  skates  with  a  dexterity  which  to 
Mr.  Winkle  was  perfectly  marvellous,  and  de- 
scribed circles  with  his  left  leg,  and  cut  figures 
of  eight ;  and  inscrrbed  upon  the  ice,  without 
once  stopping  for  breath,  a  great  many  other 
pleasant  and  astonishing  devices,  to  the  exces- 
sive satisfaction  of  Mr.  Pickwick,  Mr.  Tupman, 
and  the  ladies  :  which  reached  a  pitch  of  posi- 
tive enthusiasm,  when  old  Wardle  and  iJenjamin 
Allen,  assisted  by  the  aforesaid  Bob  Sawyer, 
performed  some  mystic  evolutions  which  they 
called  a  reel. 

All  this  time,  Mr.  Winkle,  with  his  face  and 
hands  blue  Mith  the  cold,  had  been  forcing  a 
gimlet  into  the  soles  of  his  feet,  and  putting  his 
skates  on,  with  the  points  behind,  and  getting 
the  straps  into  a  very  complicated  and  entangled 
state,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Snodgrass,  who 
knew  rather  less  about  skates  than  a  Hindoo. 
At  length,  however,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr. 
Weller,  the  unfortunate  skates  were  lirmlyscrewed 
and  buckled  on,  and  Mr.  Winkle  was  raised  to 
his  feet. 

'*  Now,  then,  sir,"  said  Sam,  in  an  encouraging 
tone  ;  "  off  with  you,  and  show  'em  how  to  do  it." 

"Stop,  Sam,  stop!"  said  Mr.  Winkle,  trem- 
bling violently,  and  chitching  hokl  of  Sam's 
arms  with  the  grasp  of  a  drownmg  man.  ''How 
slipi)ery  it  is,  Sam  ! " 

"  Not  a  uncommon  thing  upon  ice,  sir,"  re- 
plied Mr.  Weller.     "  Hold  up,  sir !" 

This  last  observation  of  Mr.  Wcller's  bore 
reference  to  a  demonstration  Mr.  \\'inkle  made 
at  the  instant,  of  a  frantic  desire  to  throw  his 
feet  in  the  air,  and  dash  the  back  of  his  head  on 
the  ice. 

'*  These — these — are  very  awkward  skates  ; 
ain't  they,  Sam?"  inquired  Mr.  Winkle,  stag- 
gering. 

"  I'm  afcard  there's  an  orkard  gen  Tra'n  in 
'em,  sir,"  replieil  Sam. 

"  Now,  Winkle,"  cried  Mr.  Pickwick,  quite 
unconscious  that  there  was  anything  the  matter. 
"  Come  ;  the  ladies  are  all  anxietv." 


"  Yes,  yes,"  replied  Mr.  Winkle,  with  a  ghastly 
smile.     "  I'm  coming." 

"  Just  a-goin'  to  begin,"  said  Sam,  endeavour- 
ing to  disengage  himself.  "  Now,  sir,  start 
off!" 

"Stop  an  inst.int.  S.im,"  ga.sped  Mr.  Winkle. 
clinging  most  affeciiunately  to  Mr.  Weller.  "I 
find  I've  got  a  coui)le  of  coats  at  home,  that  I 
don't  want,  Sam.     Voa  may  have  them,  Sam." 

"Thankee,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Weller. 

"  Never  mind  touching  your  liat,  Sam,"  said 
Mr.  Winkle,  hastily.  "  Vou  needn't  take  your 
hand  away  to  do  that.  I  meant  to  have  given 
you  five  shillings  this  morning  for  a  Christmas- 
box,  Sam.  I'll  give  it  to  you  this  afternoon, 
Sam." 

"You're  wery  good,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Weller. 

"Just  hold  me  at  first,  Sam,  will  you?"  said 
Mr.  Winkle.  "  There — that's' right.  I  shall  soon 
get  in  the  way  of  it,  Sam.  Not  too  fast,  Sam ; 
not  too  fast." 

Mr.  Winkle,  stooping  forward  with  his  body 
half  doubled  up.  was  being  assisted  over  the  ice 
by  Mr.  Weller,  in  a  very  singular  and  un-swan- 
like  manner,  when  Mr.  Pickwick  most  innocently 
shouted  from  the  opposite  bank  : 

"Sam!"' 

"Sir?"  said  Mr.  Weller. 

"  Here.     I  want  you." 

"  Let  go,  sir,"  said  Sam.  Don't  you  hear 
the  governor  a  callin'?     Let  go,  sir." 

U'ith  a  violent  effort,  Mr.  Weller  disengaged 
himself  from  the  grasp  of  the  agonised  Pick- 
wickian ;  and,  in  so  doing,  administered  a  con- 
siderable impetus  to  the  unhappy  Mr.  Winkle. 
With  an  accuracy  which  no  degree  of  dexterity 
or  practice  could  have  insured,  that  unfortunate 
gentleman  bore  swiftly  down  into  the  centre  of 
the  reel,  at  the  ver}-  moment  when  Mr.  Bob 
Sawyer  was  performing  a  flourish  of  unparalleled 
beauty.  Mr.  Winkle  struck  wildly  against  him, 
and  with  a  loud  crash  they  both  fell  heavily 
down.  Mr.  Pickwick  ran  to  the  s]>ot.  Bob 
Sawyer  had  risen  to  his  feet,  but  Mr.  Winkle 
was  far  too  wise  to  do  anything  of  the  kind,  in 
skates.  He  was  seated  on  the  ice,  making 
sj)asmodic  efforts  to  smile  ;  but  anguish  w.-is 
depicted  on  every  lineament  of  his  countenance. 

"Are  you  hurt?"  inquired  Mr.  Benjamin 
Allen,  with  great  anxiety. 

"  Not  much,"  said  Mr.  Winkle,  rubbing  his 
back  very  hard. 

"  I  wish  you'd  let  mc  l)lccd  you,"  said  Mr. 
Benjamin,  with  great  eagerness. 

"  No,  thank  you,"  rei)lied  Mr.  Winkle,  hur- 
rie<llv. 

"  I  really  think  you  had  better,"  said  Allen. 
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"Thank  you,"  replied  Mr.  Winkle:  "I'd 
rather  not." 

"What  do  you  think,  Mr.  Pickwick?''  in- 
quired Bob  Sawyer. 

Mr.  Pickwick  was  excited  nnd  indignant.- 
Me  beckoned  to  Mr,  Wcller,  and  said  in  a  stern 
voice,  "  Take  his  skates  oiT." 

"  No ;  but  really  I  had  scarcely  begun,"  re- 
monstrated Mr.  Winkle. 

"  Take  his  skates  oft",''  repeated  Mr.  Pickwick 
firmly. 

The  command  was  not  to  be  resisted.  Mr. 
Winkle  allowed  Sam  to  obey  it  in  silence. 

"  Liu  him  uj),"  said  Mr.  Pickwick.  Sam 
assisted  him  to  rise. 

Mr.  Pickwick  retired  a  few  paces  ajiart  from 
the  bystanders ;  and,  beckoning  his  friend  to 
approach,  fixed  a  searching  look  upon  liim,  and 
uttered  in  a  low,  but  distinct  and  emphatic 
tone,  these  remarkable  words 

"You're  a  humbug,  sir." 

"  .\  what  I"  said  Mr.  Winkle,  starting. 

"A  humbug,  sir.  I  will  speak  plainer,  if  you 
wish  it.     An  impostor,  sir." 

With  these  words,  Mr.  Pickwick  turned  slowly 
on  his  heel,  and  rejoined  his  friends. 

While  Mr.  Pickwick  was  delivering  himself  of 
the  sentiment  just  recorded,  Mr.  Weller  and  the 
fat  boy.  h.iving  by  their  joint  endeavours  cut 
out  a  slitle,  were  exercising  themselves  there- 
upon, in  a  very  masterly  and  brilliant  mantier. 
Sam  Wcller,  in  particular,  was  displaying  that 
beautiful  feat  of  fancy-slidjng.  which  is  currently 
denominated  "  knocking  at  the  cobbler's  door," 
and  which  is  achieved  by  skimming  over  the  ice 
on  one  foot,  and  occasionally  giving  a  two- 
penny postman's  knock  upon  it  with  the  other. 
It  was  a  good  long  slide,  and  there  was  some- 
thing in  the  motion  which  Mr.  Pickwick,  who 
was  very  cold  with  standing  still,  could  not 
help  envying. 

"  It  looks  a  nice  warm  exercise  that,  doesn't 
it?"  he  inquired  of  Wardle,  when  that  gentle- 
man was  thoroughly  out  of  breath,  by  reason  of 
the  indefatigable  manner  in  which  he  had  con- 
verted his  legs  into  a  pair  of  compasses,  and 
drawn  complicated  problems  on  the  ice. 

"  Ah,  it  does,  indeed,"  replied  Wardle.  "  Do 
you  slide?" 

"  I  used  to  do  so,  on  the  gutters,  when  I  was 
a  boy,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick, 

"  Tr>'  it  nov,-,"  said  Wardle, 

"  Oh  do,  please,  Mr.  Pickwick,"  cried  all  the 
ladies. 

"  I  should  be  very  happy  to  afford  you  any 
amusement,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick,  "but  I 
haven't  clone  such  a  thing  these  thirty  years." 


"  Pooh  !    pooh  !    nonsense  ! "    said    Wardle, 
dragging   off  his   skates   with   the   impetuosity     j 
which  characterised  all  his  proceedings.    "Here; 
I'll    keep   you   company ;   come  along."     An<l 
away  went  the  gooil-tempercd  old  fellow  down     } 
the  slide,  with  a  rapidity  which  came  very  close     j 
upon  Mr.  Weller,  and  beat  the  fat  boy  all  to 
nothing. 

Mr.  Pickwick  paused,  considered,  pulled  off 
his  gloves  and  put  them  in  his  hat :  took  two 
or  three  short  runs :  balked  himself  as  often ; 
and  at  last  took  another  run,  and  went  slowly 
and  gravely  down  the  slide,  with  his  feet  al>out 
a  yard  ami  a  rpiartcr  apart,  amidst  the  gratified 
shouts  of  all  the  spectators. 

"  Keep  the  pot  a  bilin',  sir!"  said  Sam  ;  and 
down  went  Wardle  again,  and  then  Mr.  Pick- 
wick, and  then  Sam,  and  then  Mr.  Winkle,  and 
then  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer,  and  then  the  fat  boy, 
and  then  Mr.  Snodgrass,  following  closely  upon 
each  other's  heels,  and  running  after  each  other 
with  as  much  oagerness  as  if  all  their  future 
prospects  in  life  depended  on  their  expedition. 

It  was  the  most  intensely  interesting  thing,  to 
observe  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Pickwick  per- 
formed his  share  in  the  ceremony  :  to  watch  the 
torture  of  anxiety  with  which  he  viewed  the  per- 
son behind,  gaining  upon  him  at  the  imminent 
hazard  of  tripping  him  up  :  to  see  him  gradually 
expend  the  painful  force  which  he  had  put  on  at 
first,  and  turn  slowly  round  on  the  slide,  with 
his  face  towards  the  point  from  which  he  had 
started  :  to  contemplate  the  playful  smile  which 
mantled  on  his  face  when  he  had  accomplished 
the  distance,  and  the  eagerness  with  which  he 
turned  round  when  he  had  done  so,  and  ran 
after  his  j)redeccssor  :  his  black  gaiters  tripping 
pleasantly  through  ihe  snow,  and  his  eyes  beam- 
ing cheerfulness  and  gladness  through  his  spec- 
tacles. And  when  he  was  knocked  down  (which 
happened  upon  the  average  every  third  round), 
it  was  the  most  invigorating  sight  that  can  pos- 
sibly be  imagined,  to  behold  him  gather  up  his 
hat,  gloves,  and  handkerchief,  with  a  glowing 
countenance,  and  resume  his  station  in  the 
rank,  with  an  ardour  and  enthusiasm  that  no- 
thing could  abate. 

The  sport  was  at  its  height,  the  slidinc  was  at 
the  quickest,  the  laughter  was  at  the  loudest, 
when  a  sharp  smart  crack  was  heard.  There 
was  a  quick  nish  towards  the  bank,  a  wild 
scream  from  the  ladies,  and  a  shout  from  Mr. 
Tupman.  A  large  mass  of  ice  disappeared; 
the  water  bubbled  up  over  it  ;  Mr.  Pickwick's 
hat,  gloves,  and  handkerchief  were  floating  on 
the  surface  ;  and  this  was  all  of  W^,  pirl-vvlrk 
that  anybody  could  see. 
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Dismay  and  anguish  were  depicted  on  every 
countenance  ;  the  males  turned  pale,  and  the 
females  fainted  ;  Mr.  Snodgrass  and  Mr,  Winkle 
grasped  each  other  by  the  hand,  and  gazed  at 
the  spot  where  their  leader  had  gone  down,  with 
frenzied  eagerness  ;  while  Mr.  Tupman,  by  way 
of  rendering  the  promptest  assistance,  and  at 
the  same  time  conveying  to  any  persons  who 
might  be  within  hearing,  the  clearest  possible 
notion  of  the  aitastrophe,  ran  off  across  the 
country  at  his  utmost  speed,  screaming  "  Fire  !" 
with  all  his  might. 

It  was  at  this  very  moment,  when  old  Wardle 
and  Sam  Weller  were  approaching  the  hole  with 
cautious  steps,  and  Mr.  Benjamin  Allen  was 
holding  a  hurried  consultation  with  Mr.  Bob 
Sawyer,  on  the  advisability  of  bleeding  the  com- 
pany generally,  as  an  improving  little  bit  of  pro- 
fessional practice — it  was  at  this  very  moment 
that  a  face,  head,  and  shoulders  emerged  from 
beneath  the  water,  and  disclosed  the  features 
and  spectacles  of  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Keep  yourself  up  for  an  instant — for  only 
one  instant,"  bawled  Mr.  .Snodgrass. 

"  Yes,  do  ;  let  me  implore  you — for  my  sake," 
roared  Mr.  Winkle,  deeply  affected.  The  ad- 
juration was  rather  unnecessary ;  the  probability 
being,  that  if  Mr.  Pickwick  had  declined  to 
keep  himself  up  for  anybody  else's  sake,  it 
would  have  occurred  to  him  that  he  might  as 
well  do  so,  for  his  own. 

"  Do  you  feel  the  bottom  there,  old  fellow?" 
said  Wariile. 

"  Yes,  Certainly,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick,  wring- 
ing the  water  from  his  head  and  face,  and  gasp- 
ing for  breath.  "  I  fell  upon  my  back.  I  couldn't 
get  on  my  feet  at  first." 

The  clay  upon  so  much  of  Mr.  Pickwick's 
coat  as  was  yet  visible,  bore  testimony  to  the 
accuracy  of  this  statement ;  and  as  the  fears  of 
the  spectators  were  still  further  relieved  by  the 
fat  boy's  suddenly  recollecting  that  the  water 
was  nowhere  more  than  five  feet  deep,  prodigies 
of  valour  were  performed  to  get  him  out.  After 
a  vast  quantity  of  splashing,  and  cracking,  and 
struggling,  Mr.  Pickwick  was  at  length  fairly 
extricated  from  his  unpleasant  position,  and 
once  more  stood  on  dry  land. 

"  Oh,  he'll  catch  his  death  of  cold,"  said 
Emily. 

"  Dear  old  thing!"  said  Arabella.  "  Let  me 
wrap  this  shawl  round  you,  Mr.  Pickwick." 

"  .\h,  that's  the  best  thing  you  can  do,"  said 
Wardle  ;  "  and  when  you've  got  it  on,  run  home 
as  fast  as  your  legs  can  carry  you,  and  jump  into 
bed  directly." 

A  dozen  shawls  were  offered  on  the  instant. 


Three  or  four  of  the  thickest  having  been 
selected,  Mr.  Pickwick  was  wrapped  up,  and 
started  off,  under  the  guidance  ot  Mr.  Weller  ; 
presenting  the  singular  phenomenon  of  an  elderly 
gentleman,  dripi^ing  wet,  and  widiout  a  hat,  with 
his  arms  bound  down  to  his  sides,  skimming 
over  the  ground,  without  any  clearly  defined 
purpose,  at  the  rate  of  six  good  English  miles  an 
hour. 

But  Mr.  Pickwick  cared  not  for  appearances 
in  such  an  extreme  case,  and  urged  on  by  Sam 
Weller,  he  kept  up  at  the  very  top  of  his  speed 
until  he  reached  the  door  of  Manor  Farm,  where 
Mr.  Tupman  had  arrived  some  five  minutes 
before,  and  had  frightened  the  old  lafiy  into  pal- 
pitations of  the  heart,  by  impressii^.g  her  with 
the  unalterable  conviction  that  the  kitchen  chim- 
ney was  on  fire — a  calamity  which  always  pre- 
sented itself  in  glowing  colours  to  the  old  lady's 
mind,  when  anybody  about  her  evinced  the 
smallest  agitation. 

Mr.  Pickwick  paused  not  an  instant  until  he 
was  snug  in  bed.  Sim  Weller  lighted  a  blazing 
fire  in  the  room,  and  took  up  his  dinner  ;  a  bowl 
of  punch  was  carried  up  aftenvards,  and  a  grand 
carouse  held  in  honour  of  his  .'iafety.  Old  Wardle 
would  not  hear  of  his  rising,  so  they  made  the 
bed  the  chair,  and  Mr.  Pickwick  presided.  A 
second  and  a  third  bowl  were  ordered  in ;  and 
when  Mr.  Pickwick  awoke  next  morning,  there 
was  not  a  symptom  of  rheumatism  about  him  : 
which  proves,  as  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  \txy  justly 
observed,  that  there  is  nothing  like  hot  jiunch 
in  such  cases  :  and  that  if  ever  hot  punch  did 
fail  to  act  as  a  preventive,  it  was  merely  because 
the  patient  fell  into  the  vulgar  error  of  not 
taking  enough  of  it. 

The  jovial  party  broke  up  next  morning. 
Breakings  up  are  capital  things  in  our  school 
days,  but  in  after  life  they  are  painful  enough. 
Death,  selfinterest,  and  fortune's  changes,  arc 
every  day  breaking  up  many  a  happy  group,  and 
scattering  them  far  and  witle  ;  and  the  boys  and 
girls  never  come  back  again.  We  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  it  was  exactly  the  case  in  this  i)ar- 
ticular  instance  :  all  wc  wish  to  inform  the 
reader  is,  that  the  different  members  of  the 
party  dispersed  to  their  several  homes;  that  Mr. 
Pickwick  and  his  friends  once  r.-.ore  took  their 
seats  on  the  top  of  the  .Muggleton  coach  ;  an<l 
that  .\rabella  .Mien  rcjiaircd  to  her  jilace  of  des- 
tination, wherever  it  might  have  been — we  dare 
say  .Mr.  Winkle  knew,  but  we  confess  we  don't 
— under  the  care  and  guardianship  of  her  brother 
Benjamin,  and  his  most  intimate  and  particular 
friend,  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer. 

Before  they  separated,  however,  that  gentle- 
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man  and  Mr.  Benjamin  Allen  drew  Mr.  Pick- 
wick aside  with  an  air  of  some  mystery  ;  and 
Mr.  IJol)  Sawyer  thrusting  his  forefinger  between 
two  of  Mr.  Pickwick's  ribs,  ami  thereby  display- 
ing liis  native  drollery,  and  his  knowledge  of 
the  anatomy  of  the  human  frame,  at  one  and 
the  same  time,  inquired  : 

"  I  say,  old  boy,  where  do  you  hang  out  ?" 

Mr.  Pickwick  replied  that  he  was  at  present 
suspended  at  the  George  and  Vulture. 

"  I  wish  you'd  come  and  see  me,"  said  Bob 
Sawyer. 

"  Nothing  would  give  me  greater  pleasure," 
replied  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  There's  my  lodgings,"  said  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer, 
producing  a  card,  "  l>ant  Street,  Borough  :  it's 
near  Guy's,  and  handy  for  me,  you  know.  Little 
distance  after  you've  passed  St.  George's  Church 
— turns  out  of  the  High  Street  on  the  right- 
hand  side  the  way.' 

"  I  shall  find  it,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

*•  Come  on  Thursday  fortnight,  and  bring  the 
other  chaps  with  you,"  said  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer. 
"  Pm  going  to  have  a  few  medical  fellows  that 
night." 

Mr,  Pickwick  expressed  the  pleasure  it  woukl 
affortl  him  to  meet  the  medical  fellows  ;  and 
after  Mr.  liob  Sawyer  had  informed  him  that  he 
meant  to  be  very  cosy,  and  that  his  friend  Ben 
was  to  be  one  of  the  party,  they  shook  hands 
anil  separated. 

We  feel  that  in  this  place  we  lay  ourselves 
open  to  the  inquiry  whether  Mr.  Winkle  was 
whispering,  during  this  brief  conversation,  to 
Arabella  Allen  :  and  if  so,  what  he  said  ;  and 
furthermore,  whether  Mr.  Snodgrass  was  con- 
versing apart  with  Emily  Wardle  :  and  if  so, 
what  he  said.  To  this,  we  reply,  that  wh.atever 
they  might  have  said  to  the  ladies,  they  said 
nothing  at  all  to  Mr.  Pickwick  or  Mr.  Tupman 
for  eight-and-twenty  miles,  and  that  they  sighed 
very  often,  refused  ale  and  brandy,  and  looked 
gloomy.  If  our  observant  lady  readers  can  de- 
duce any  satisfactory  inferences  from  these  facts, 
we  beg  them  by  all  means  to  do  so. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

WHICH    16  ALL  ABOUT  THE   LAW,  AM)  SUNDRY  GREAT 
AUTHORITIES    LEAR:<ED   THEREI.N. 

SCATTERED  about  in  various  holes  and 
comers  of  the  Temple  are  certain  dark 
and  dirty  chambers,  in  and  out  of  which,  all 
the   morning   in  Vacation,  and    half  the  even- 


ing too  in  Term  time,  there  may  be  seen 
constantly  hurrying  with  bundles  of  paj)ers 
under  their  arms,  and  ])rotruding  from  their 
jKickets,  an  almost  uninterrupted  succession 
of  Lawyers'  Clerks.  Tiiere  are  several  grades 
of  Lawyers'  Clerks.  There  is  the  Articled 
Clerk,  who  has  i)aid  a  premium,  and  is  an 
attorney  in  perspective,  who  runs  a  tailor's  bill, 
receives  invitations  to  i»arties,  knows  a  family  in 
(iower  Street,  and  another  in  Tavistock  Square  : 
who  goes  out  of  town  every  Long  Vacation  to 
see  his  father,  who  kee])s  live  horses  innumer- 
able ;  and  who  is,  in  short,  the  very  aristocrat  of 
clerks.  There  is  the  salaried  clerk — out-of-iloor, 
or  in-door,  as  the  case  may  be — who  devotes  the 
major  part  of  his  thirty  shillings  a  week  to  his 
personal  pleasure  and  adornment,  repairs  half- 
])rice  to  the  Adelj)hi  Theatre  at  least  three  times 
a  week,  dissipates  majestically  at  the  Cider 
Cellars  afterwards,  and  is,  a  dirty  caricature  of 
the  fashion  which  expired  six  months  ago.  There 
is  the  middle-aged  co]iying-clerk,  with  a  large 
family,  who  is  always  shabby  and  often  drunk. 
And  there  aie  the  office  lads  in  their  first  sur- 
touls,  who  feel  a  befitting  contemjjt  for  boys  at 
day-schools  :  club  as  they  go  home  at  night  for 
saveloys  and  porter :  and  think  there's  nothing 
like  "  life."  'I'here  are  varieties  of  the  genus, 
too  numerous  to  recapitulate,  but  however  nume- 
rous they  may  be,  they  are  all  to  be  seen  at  cer- 
tain regulated  business  hours,  hurrying  to  and 
from  the  places  we  have  just  mentioned. 

These  secjuestered  nooks  are  the  public  offices 
of  the  legal  profession,  where  writs  are  issued, 
judgments  signed,  declarations  filed,  and  nume- 
rous other  ingenious  little  machines  put  in  motion 
for  the  torture  anil  torment  of  his  Majesty's 
liege  subjects,  and  the  comfort  and  emolument 
of  the  ])ractitioners  of  the  law.  They  are,  for 
the  most  part,  low-roofed,  mouldy  rooms,  where 
innumerable  rolls  of  jiarchment,  which  have 
been  persi)iring  in  secret  for  the  last  century, 
send  forth  an  agreeable  oilour,  which  is  mingled 
by  day  with  the  scent  of  the  dr)'  rot,  and  by 
night  with  the  various  exhalations  which  arise 
fiom  damj)  cloaks,  festering  umbrellas,  and  the 
coarsest  tallow  candles. 

About  half-]xast  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
some  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  after  Mr.  Pickwick 
and  his  friends  returned  to  London,  there  hur- 
ried into  one  of  these  offices  an  individual  in  a 
brown  coat  and  brass  buttons,  whose  long  hair 
was  scrupulously  twisted  round  the  rim  of  his 
napless  hat,  and  whose  soiled  drab  trousers  were 
so  tightly  strapped  over  his  Blucher  boots,  that 
his  knees  threatened  every  moment  to  start  from 
their  concealment.     He  produced  from  his  coat 
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pockets  a  long  and  narrow  strip  of  parchment, 
on  which  the  presiding  functionary  impressed  an 
illegible  black  stamp.  He  tlien  drew  forth  four 
scraps  of  paper,  of  similar  dimensions,  each  con- 
taining a  printed  copy  of  the  strij)  of  parchment 
with  blanks  for  a  name  :  and  having  filled  up  the 
blanks,  put  all  the  five  documents  in  his  pocket, 
and  hurried  away. 

The  man  in  the  brown  coat,  with  the  cabal- 
istic documents   in  his  pocket,  was   no   other 


than  our  old  acquaintance  Mr.  Jackson,  of  the 
house  of  Dodson  and  Fogg,  Freeman's  Court, 
Cornhill.  Instead  of  reluming  to  the  office  from 
whence  he  came,  however,  he  bent  his  steps 
direct  to  Sun  Court,  and  walking  straight  into 
the  George  and  Vulture,  demanded  to  know 
whether  one  Mr.  Pickwick  was  within. 

"  Call  Mr.  Pickwick's  servant,  Tom,"  said  the 
barmaid  of  the  George  and  Vulture. 

"  Don't  trouble  yourself,"  said  Mr.  Jackson, 


«'MR.    PICKWICK   ....   WENT   SLOWI.V   AND   GRAVELY    DOWN   THE   SLIUK,  WITH    HIS    KF.Kr   AI.OL-T   A    YAKI.   AND 
A  QUARTER  APART,   AMIDST  THE  GRATIFIED  SHOUTS  OK   ALL  THE  SPECTATORS.        {Seepage  ZGf . 


"  Pvc  come  on  business.  If  you'll  show  me 
Mr.  Pickwick's  room,  I'll  step  up  myself." 

"  What  name,  sir?"  said  the  waiter. 

"  Jackson,"  replied  the  clerk. 

The  waiter  stopped  ujj-stairs  to  announce  Mr. 
Jackson  ;  but  Mr.  Jackson  saved  him  the  trouble 
by  following  close  at  his  heels,  and  walking 
into  the  apartment  before  he  could  articulate  a 
syllable. 

Mr.  Pickwick  had,  that  day,  invited  his  three 
friends  to  dinner;  they  were  all  seated  round 
The  Pickwick  Club,  14. 


the  fire,  drinking  their  wine,  when  Mr.  Jackson 
presented  himself,  as  above  described. 

"  How  de  do,  sir?"  said  Mr.  Jackson,  nod- 
ding to  Mr.  Pickwick. 

That  gentleman  bowed,  and  looked  somewhat 
surprised,  for  the  physiognomy  of  Mr.  Jackson 
dwelt  not  in  his  recollection. 

"  I  have  railed  from  Dod.son  and  Fogg's," 
said  Mr.  Jackson,  in  an  explanatory  tone. 

Mr.  Pickwick  roused  at  the  name.  "  I  refer 
you  to  my  attorney,  sir:  Mr.  Perker,  of  Gray's 
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Inn,"  said  he.  ''AVaitcr,  show  tliis  gentleman 
out." 

"  Beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Pickwick,"  said  Jack- 
son, deliberately  depositing  his  hat  on  the  floor, 
and  drawing  from  his  pocket  the  strip  of  parch- 
ment. *•  But  personal  service,  by  clerk  or  agent, 
in  these  cases,  you  know,  Mr.  Pickwick — no- 
thing like  caution,  sir,  in  all  legal  forms." 

Here  Mr.  Jackson  cast  his  eyes  on  the  parch- 
ment ;  and  resting  his  hands  on  the  table,  and 
looking  round  with  a  winning  and  persuasive 
smile,  said,  "Now  come;  don't  let's  have  no 
words  about  such  a  little  matter  as  this.  Which 
of  you  gentlemen's  name's  Snodgrass  ?" 

At  this  inquiry  Mr.  Snodgrass  gave  such  a 
very  undisguisetl  and  palpable  start,  that  no  fur- 
ther reply  was  needed. 

*•  Ah  !  I  thought  so,"  said  Mr.  Jackson,  more 
affably  than  before.  "  I've  got  a  little  something 
to  trouble  you  with,  sir." 

*'  Me!"  exclaimed  Air.  Snodgrass. 

"  It's  only  a  stibpa-na  in  Bardell  and  Pickwick 
on  behalf  of  the  plaintiff,"  replied  Jackson, 
singling  out  one  of  the  slips  of  paper,  and  pro- 
ducing a  shilling  from  his  waistcoat  pocket. 
**  It'll  come  on,  in  the  settens  after  Term  ;  four- 
teenth of  Febooary,  we  expect ;  we've  marked 
it  a  special  jury  cause,  and  it's  only  ten  down 
the  paper.  That's  yours,  Mr.  Snodgrass,"  As 
Jackson  said  this,  he  presented  the  parchment 
before  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Snodgrass,  and  slipped 
the  paper  and  the  shilling  into  his  hand. 

Mr.  Tupman  had  witnessed  this  process  in 
silent  astonishment,  when  Jackson,  turning 
sharply  upon  him,  said  : 

"  I  think  I  ain't  mistaken  when  I  say  your 
name's  Tupman,  am  I  ?  " 

Mr.  Tupman  looked  at  Mr.  Pickwick;  but, 
perceiving  no  encouragement  in  that  gentleman's 
widely-opened  eyes  to  deny  his  name,  said : 

"  Yes,  my  name  is  Tupman,  sir." 

"And  that  other  gentleman's  Mr.  Winkle,  I 
think,"  said  Jackson. 

Mr.  Winkle  faltered  out  a  reply  in  the  affirma- 
tive ;  and  both  gentlemen  were  forthwith  in- 
vested with  a  slip  of  paper,  and  a  shilling  each, 
by  the  dexterous  Mr.  Jackson. 

"  Now,"  said  Jackson,  "  I'm  afraid  you'll  think 
me  rather  troublesome,  but  I  want  somebody 
else,  if  it  ain't  inconvenient.  I  have  Samuel 
Wellcr's  name  here,  Mr.  Pickwick." 

"Send  my  servant  here,  waiter,"  said  Mr. 
Pickwick.  The  waiter  retired,  considerably 
astonished,  and  Mr.  Pickwick  motioned  Jack- 
son to  a  seat. 

There  was  a  painful  pause,  which  was  at 
length  broken  by  the  innocent  defendant. 


"I  suppose,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  his  in- 
dignation rising  while  he  spoke  ;  "  I  suppose, 
sir,  that  it  is  the  intention  of  your  employers  to 
seek  to  criminate  mc,  upon  the  testimony  of  my 
own  friends?" 

Mr.  Jackson  struck  his  forefinger  several  times 
against  the  left  side  of  his  nose,  to  intimate  that 
he  was  not  there  to  disclose  the  secrets  of  the 
prison-house,  and  i)layfully  rejoined, 

"  Not  knowin',  can't  say." 

"For  what  other  reason,  sir,"  pursued  Mr. 
Pickwick,  "are  these  subpoenas  served  upon 
them,  if  not  for  this?" 

"Very  good  plant,  Mr.  Pickwick,"  replied 
Jackson,  slowly  shaking  his  head.  "  But  it 
won't  do.  No  harm  in  trying,  but  there's  little 
to  be  got  out  of  me." 

Here  Mr.  Jackson  smiled  once  more  upon 
the  company ;  and,  applying  his  left  thumb  to 
tlie  lip  of  his  nose,  worked  a  visionary  coffee- 
mill  with  his  right  hand  ;  thereby  performing 
a  very  graceful  piece  of  pantomime  (then  mucli 
in  vogue,  but  now,  unhappily,  almost  obsolete) 
which  was  familiarly  denominated  "  taking  a 
grinder." 

"  No,  no,  Mr.  Pickwick,"  said  Jackson,  in 
conclusion  ;  "  Perker's  people  must  guess  what 
we've  served  these  subpoenas  for.  If  they  can't, 
they  must  wait  till  the  action  comes  on,  and  then 
they'll  find  it  out." 

Mr.  Pickwick  bestowed  a  look  of  excessive 
disgust  on  his  unwelcome  visitor,  and  would  pro- 
bably have  hurled  some  tremendous  anathema 
at  the  heads  of  Messrs.  Dodson  and  Fogg, 
had  not  Sam's  entrance  at  the  instant  inter- 
rupted him. 

" Samuel  Weller?"  said  Mr.  Jackson,  in- 
quiringly. 

"  Vun  o'  the  truest  things  as  you've  said  for 
many  a  long  year,"  replied  Sam,  in  a  most  com- 
posed manner. 

"  Here's  a  subpoena  for  you,  Mr.  Weller,"  said 
Jackson. 

"  What's  that  in  English?"  inquired  Sam. 

"  Here's  the  original,"  said  Jackson,  declining 
the  required  explanation. 

"Which?  "said  Sam. 

"  This,"  replied  Jackson,  shaking  the  parch- 
ment. 

"Oh,  that's  the  'rig'nal,  is  it?"  said  Sam. 
"Well,  I'm  wery  glad  I've  seen  the  'rig'nal,  'cos 
it's  a  gratifyin'  sort  o'  thing,  and  eases  vun's 
mind  so  much." 

"  And  here's  the  shilling,"  said  Jackson.  "It's 
from  Dodson  and  Fogg's." 

"And  it's  uncommon  handsome  o'  Dodson 
and  Fogg,  as  knows  so  little  of  me,  to  come 
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do^^^l  vith  a  present,"  said  Sam.  "  I  feel  it  as  a 
wery  high  compliment,  sir  ;  it's  a  wery  hon'rablc 
thing  to  them,  as  they  knows  how  to  reward 
merit  werevcr  they  meets  it.  Besides  wich,  it's 
affectin'  to  one's  feelin's." 

As  Mr.  Weller  said  this,  he  inflicted  a  little 
friction  on  his  right  eyelid,  with  the  sleeve  of 
his  coat,  after  the  most  approved  manner  of 
actors  when  they  are  in  domestic  pathetics. 

Mr.  Jackson  seemed  rather  puzzled  by  Sam's 
proceedings ;  but,  as  he  had  served  the  sub- 
poenas, and  had  nothing  more  to  say,  he  made 
a  feint  of  putting  on  the  one  glove  which  he 
usually  carried  in  his  hand,  for  the  sake  of  ap- 
pearances ;  and  returned  to  the  office  to  report 
progress. 

Mr.  Pickwick  slept  little  that  night ;  his 
memory  hai.1  recei\ed  a  very  disagreeable  re- 
fresher on  the  subject  of  Mrs.  Bardell's  action. 
He  breakfasted  betimes  next  morning ;  and, 
desiring  Sam  to  accompany  him,  set  forth 
towards  Gray's  Inn  Scjuare. 

"Sam!"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  looking  round 
when  they  got  to  the  end  of  Cheapside. 

"  Sir  ?  "  said  Sam,  stepping  up  to  his  master. 

"  Which  way  ?  " 

"  Up  Newgate  Street." 

Mr.  Pickwick  did  not  turn  round  immediately, 
but  looked  vacantly  in  Sam's  face  for  a  few 
seconds,  and  heaved  a  deep  sigh. 

"  What's  the  matter,  sir  ?  "  inquired  Sam. 

"  This  action,  Sam,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  "  is 
expected  to  come  on,  on  the  fourteenth  of  next 
month." 

"  Remarkable  coinr/dcncc  that  'ere,  sir,''  re- 
plied Sam. 

"  Why  remarkable,  Sam  ?  "  inquired  Mr.  Pick- 
wick. 

•  "  Walentine's  day,  sir,"  responded  Sam ; 
"reg'lar  good  day  for  a  breach  o'  promise 
trial." 

Mr.  Weller's  smile  awakened  no  gleam  of 
mirth  in  his  master's  countenance.  Mr.  Pick- 
wick turned  abruptly  round,  and  led  the  way  in 
silence. 

They  had  walked  some  distance  :  Mr.  Pick- 
wick trotting  on  before,  plunged  in  profound 
meditation,  and  Sam  following  behind,  with  a 
countenance  expressive  of  the  most  enviable  and 
easy  defiance  of  everything  and  everybody : 
when  the  latter,  who  was  always  especially 
anxious  to  impart  to  his  master  any  exclusive 
information  he  possessed,  quickened  his  pace 
until  he  was  close  at  Mr.  Pickwick's  heels ; 
and,  pointing  up  at  a  house  they  were  passing, 
said, 

"  Wery  nice  pork-shop  that  'ere,  sir." 


"Yes,  it  seems  so,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"Celebrated  Sassage  factory,"  said  Sam. 

"Is  it?"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Is  it  1  "  reiterated  Sam  with  some  indigna- 
tion ;  "  I  should  raythcr  think  it  was.  AVhy, 
sir,  bless  your  innocent  eyebrows,  that's  where 
the  mysterious  disappearance  of  a  'spectable 
tradesman  took  place,  four  year  ago." 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  he  was  burked, 
Sam  ? "  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  looking  hastily 
round. 

"  No,  I  don't  indeed,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Weller, 
"  I  wish  I  did ;  far  worse  than  that.     lie  was 
the  master  o'  that  'ere  shop,  sir,  and  the   in- 
wentcr  o'   that   patent-ncver-leavin'-oft"  sassage 
steam  ingine,  as  'ud  swaller  up  a  pavin'  stone  if 
you  put  it  too  near,  and  grind  it  into  sassagcs  as 
easy  as  if  it  was  a  tender  young  babby.     Wery 
proud  o'  that  machine  he  was,  as  it  was  nat'ral 
he  should  be  ;  and  he'd  stand  down  in  the  celler 
a  lookin'  at  it,  wen  it  was  in  full  play,  till  he  got 
quite  melancholy  with  joy.     A  wery  happy  man 
he'd  ha'  been,  sir,  in  the  procession  o'  that  'ere 
ingine  and  two  more  lovely  hinfants  besides,  if 
it  hadn't  been  for  his  wife,  who  was  a  most  ow- 
dacious  wixin.     She  was  always  a  follerin'  him 
about,  and   dinnin'  in  his  ears,  till  at  last  he 
couldn't  stand  it  no  longer.     '  I'll  tell  you  what 
it  is,  my  dear,'  he  says  one  day;  'if  you  perse- 
were  in  this  here  sort  of  amusement.'  he  says, 
'  I'm   blest   if  I   don't  go  away   to  'Merriker ; 
and  that's  all  about  it.'     '  You're  a  idle  willin,' 
says  she,  *  and  I  wish  the  'Merrikins  joy  of  their 
bargin.'     Arter  wich   she  keeps  on  abusin'  of 
him  for  half  an   hour,  and  then  runs  into  the 
little  parlour  behind  the  shop,  sets  to  a  scrcamin', 
says  he'll  be  the  death  on  her,  and  falls  in  a  fit, 
which  lasts  for  three  good  hours — one  o'  them 
fits  wich  is  all  screamin'and  kickin'.    Well,  next 
mornin',  the  husband  was  missin'.     He  hadn't 
taken  nothin'  from  the  till, — hadn't  even  put  on 
his  great-coat — so  it  was  quite  clear  he  wam't 
^one  to  'Merriker.    Didn't  come  back  next  day  ; 
didn't  comeback  next  week  ;  .Missis  had  bills 
printed,  sayin'  that,  if  he'd  come  back,  he  should 
be  forgiven  every  thin',  (which  was  very  liberal, 
secin'  that  he  hadn't  done  nothin'  at  all),  all  the 
canals  was  dragged,  and  for  two  months  arter- 
vartls,  whenever  a  boily  turned  up,  it  was  carried, 
as  a  reg'lar  thing,  straight  off  to  the  sass.ige  shop. 
Hows'cvcr,  none  on  'cm  answered,  so  they  gave 
out  that  he'd  run  avay,  and  .she  kept  on  the 
bisness.     One  Saturday  night,  a  little  thin  old 
gen'l'm'n  comes  into  the  shop  in  a  great  passion 
and  says,  'Are  you  the  missis  o'this  here  shop?' 
'  Yes,  I  am,'  says  she.     '  Well,  ma'am,'  says  he, 
'  then  I've  just  looked  in  to  say,  that  me  and  my 
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family  ain't  a-goin'  to  be  choked  for  nothin';  and 
more  than  that,  ma'am,'  he  says,  *  you'll  allow 
me  to  observe,  that  as  you  don't  use  the  primest 
j)arts  of  the  moat  in  the  manalacter  o'  sassagcs, 
I  think  you'd  find  beef  come  nearly  as  cheap  as 
buttons.'  'As  buttons,  sir  !'  says  she.  '  Buttons, 
ma'am,"  says  the  little  old  genllenuin,  unfokling 
a  bit  of  paper,  and  shewin'  twenty  or  thirty 
halves  o'  buttons.  '  Nice  seasonin'  for  sassages, 
is  trousers  buttons,  ma'am.'  '  They're  my  hus- 
band's buttons  ! '  says  the  widdcr,  beginnin'  to 
faint.  '  What ! '  screams  the  little  old  gen'l'm'n, 
tumin'  wery  pale.  '  I  see  it  all,'  says  the  widder  ; 
'  in  a  tit  of  temporary  insanity  he  rashly  converted 
hisself  into  sassages  ! '  And  so  he  had,  sir,"  said 
Mr.  ^Veller,  looking  steadily  into  Mr.  Pickwick's 
horror-stricken  countenance,  "  or  else  he'd  been 
draw'd  into  the  ingine  ;  but  however  that  miglit 
ha'  been,  the  little  old  gen'l'm'n,  who  had  been 
remarkably  partial  to  sassages  all  his  life,  rushed 
out  o'  the  shop  in  a  wild  state,  and  was  never 
heerd  on  artervards  !  " 

The  relation  of  this  affecting  incident  of  pri- 
vate life  brought  master  and  man  to  Mr.  Perker's 
chambers.  Lowten,  holding  the  door  half  open, 
was  in  conversation  with  a  rustily-clad,  miserable- 
looking  man,  in  boots  without  toes,  and  gloves 
without  fingers.  There  were  traces  of  jirivation 
and  sufl'ering — almost  of  despair — in  his  lank 
aad  careworn  countenance ;  he  felt  his  poverty, 
for  he  shrunk  to  the  dark  side  of  the  staircase  as 
Mr.  Pickwick  approached. 

"  It's  very  unfortunate,"  said  the  stranger,  wiUi 
a  sigh. 

"  Very,'  said  Lowten,  scribbling  his  name  on 
the  door-post  with  his  pen  and  rubbing  it  out 
again  with  the  feather.  "Will  you  leave  a 
message  for  him  ?  " 

"  When  do  you  think  he'll  be  back  ?  "  inquired 
the  stranger. 

"  Quite  uncertain,"  replied  Lowten,  winking 
at  Mr.  Pickwick,  as  the  stranger  cast  his  eyes 
towards  the  ground. 

"  You  don't  think  it  would  be  of  any  use  my 
waiting  for  him?"  said  the  stranger,  looking 
wistfully  into  the  office. 

"  Oh  no,  Pm  sure  it  wouldn't,"  replied  the 
clerk,  moving  a  little  more  into  the  centre  of  the 
doorway.  "  He's  certain  not  to  be  back  this 
week,  and  it's  a  chance  whether  he  will  next; 
for  when  Perker  once  gets  out  of  town,  he's 
never  in  a  hurry  to  come  back  again." 

"  Out  of  town  ! "  said  Mr.  Pickwick  ;  "  dear 
me,  how  unfortunate  !  " 

"  Don't  go  away,  Mr.  Pickwick,"  said  Lowten, 
"  Pve  got  a  letter  for  you."  The  stranger  seeming 
to    hesitate,    once   more    looked    towards    the 


ground,  and  the  clerk  winked  slily  at  Mr.  Pick- 
wick, as  if  to  intimate  that  some  e.vquisite  piece 
of  humour  was  going  forward  ;  though  what  it 
was,  Mr.  Pickwick  could  not,  for  the  life  of  him, 
divine. 

"Stej)  in,  Mr.  Pickwick,"  said  Lowten.  "Well, 
will  you  leave  a  message,  Mr.  Watty,  or  will  you 
call  again  ?' 

"  Ask  him  to  be  so  kind  as  to  leave  out  word 
what  has  been  done  in  my  business,"  said  the 
man ;  "  for  God's  sake,  don't  neglect  it,  Mr. 
Lowten." 

'*  No,  no ;  I  won't  forget  it,"  replied  the  clerk. 
"  Walk  in,  Mr.  Pickwick.  Good  morning,  Mr. 
Watty;  it's  a  fine  day  for  walking,  isn't  it?" 
Seeing  that  the  stranger  still  lingered,  he  beck- 
oned Sam  Weller  to  follow  his  master  in,  and 
shut  the  door  in  his  face. 

"  There  never  was  such  a  pestering  bankrupt 
as  that,  since  the  world  began,  I  do  believe  !  " 
said  Lowten,  throwing  down  his  pen  with  the  air 
of  an  injured  man.  "  His  affairs  haven't  been  in 
Chancery  quite  four  years  yet,  and  Pm  d — d  if 
he  don't  come  worrying  here  twice  a  week.  Step 
this  way,  Mr.  Pickwick.  Perker  is  in,  and  he'll' 
see  you,  1  know.  Devilish  cold,"  he  added  pet- 
tishly, "standing  at  that  door,  wasting  one's  time 
with  such  seedy  vagabonds  ! "  Having  very  vehe- 
mently stirred  a  particularly  large  fire  with  a  par- 
ticularly small  poker,  the  clerk  led  the  way  to  his 
principal's  private  room,  and  announced  Mr. 
Pickwick. 

*'  Ah,  my  dear  sir,"  said  little  Mr.  Perker, 
bustling  up  from  his  chair.  "  Well,  my  dear  sir, 
and  what's  the  news  about  your  matter — eh? 
Anything  more  about  our  friends  in  Freeman's 
Court  ?  They've  not  been  sleeping,  /  know 
that.  Ah,  they're  very  smart  fellows — very  smart, 
indeed." 

As  the  little  man  concluded,  he  tock  an  em- 
l)hatic  ])inch  of  snuff,  as  a  tribute  to  the  smart- 
ness of  Messrs.  "Dodson  and  Fogg. 

"  They  are  great  scoundrels,"  said  Mr,  Pick- 
wick. 

''  Ay,  ay,"  said  the  little  man  ;  "  that's  a  matter 
of  opinion,  you  know,  and  we  won't  dispute  about 
terms ;  because  of  course  you  can't  be  expected 
to  view  these  subjects  with  a  professional  eye. 
Well,  we've  done  everything  that's  necessary.  I 
have  retained  Serjeant  Snubbin." 

"  Is  he  a  good  man  ?"  inquired  Mr.  Pick- 
wick. 

"  Good  man  ? "  replied  Perker ;  "  bless  your 
heart  and  soul,  my  dear  sir,  Serjeant  Snubbin  is 
at  the  very  top  of  iiis  profession.  Gels  treble  the 
business  of  any  man  in  court — engaged  in  every 
case.     You  needn't  mention  it  abroad ;  but  we 
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say — ;vc  of  the  profession — that  Serjeant  Snub- 
bin  leads  the  court  by  the  nose.'' 

The  httle  man  took  another  pinch  of  snuff  as 
he  made  this  communication,  and  nodiled  mys- 
teriously to  Mr,  rickwick. 

"  They  have  subpccna'd  my  three  friends," 
said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"Ah!  of  course  they  would,"  replied  Perker. 
"  Important  witnesses ;  saw  you  in  a  delicate 
situation." 

"  But  she  fainted  of  her  own  accord,"  said 
Mr.  Pickwick.    "  She  threw  herself  into  my  arms." 

"Very  likely,  my  dear  sir,''  replied  Perker; 
"very  likely  and  very  natural.  Nothing  more  so, 
my  dear  sir — nothing.     But  who's  to  prove  it?" 

**  They  have  subpoena'd  my  servant  too,"  said 
>fr.  Pickwick,  quitting  the  other  point ;  for  there 
Mr.  Pcrker's  question  had  somewhat  staggered 
iiim. 

"  Sam  ?  "  said  Perker. 

Mr.  Pickwick  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

"  Of  course,  my  dear  sir  ;  of  course.  I  knew 
they  would ;  I  could  have  told  you  that  a  month 
ago.  You  know,  my  dear  sir,  if  you  7t'/7/  take 
the  management  of  your  affairs  into  your  own 
hands  after  intrusting  them  to  your  solicitor,  you 
must  also  take  the  consequences."  Here  Mr. 
Perker  drew  himself  up  with  conscious  dignity, 
and  brushed  some  stray  grains  of  snuff  from  his 
shirt-frill. 

"  And  what  do  they  want  him  to  prove  ?" 
asked  Mr.  Pickwick,  after  two  or  three  minutes' 
silence. 

"  That  you  .sent  him  up  to  the  plaintiff's  to 
make  some  offer  of  a  compromise,  I  suppose," 
rcj)lied  Perker.  "  It  don't  matter  much,  though ; 
I  don't  think  many  counsel  could  get  a  great 
deal  out  of  /«'w." 

"  I  don't  think  they  could,"  said  Mr.  Pick- 
wick ;  smiling,  despite  his  vexation,  at  the  idea 
of  Sam's  appearance  as  a  witness.  "  What  course 
<lo  we  pursue  ?" 

"  We  have  only  one  to  adopt,  my  dear  sir," 
replied  Perker  ;  "  cross-examine  the  witnesses  ; 
trust  to  Snubbin's  eloquence  ;  throw  dust  in  the 
eyes  of  the  judge  ;  and  ourselves  on  the  jury." 

"And  suppose  the  verdict  is  against  me?" 
said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

Mr.  Perker  smiled,  took  a  very  long  pinch  of 
snuff,  stirred  the  fire,  shrugged  his  shoulders, 
and  remained  expressively  silent. 

"  You  mean  that  in  that  case  I  must  pay  the 
damages?"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  who  had  watched 
this  telegraphic  answer  with  considerable  stern- 
ness. 

Perker  gave  the  fire  another  very  unnecessary 
poke,  and  said,  "  I  am  afraid  so." 


"  Then  I  beg  to  announce  to  you  my  unal- 
terable determination  to  pay  no  damages  what- 
ever," said  Mr.  Pickwick,  most  emphatically. 
"  None,  Perker.  Not  a  pound,  not  a  penny,  of 
my  money,  shall  find  its  way  into  the  pockets  of 
Dodson  and  Fogg.  That  is  my  deliberate  and 
irrevocable  determination."  Mr.  Pickwick  gave 
a  heavy  blow  on  the  table  before  him,  in  con- 
firmation of  the  irrevocability  of  his  intention. 

"  Very  well,  my  dear  sir,  very  well,"  said 
Perker.     "  You  know  best,  of  course." 

"  Of  course,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick,  hastily. 
"Where  does  Serjeant  Snubbin  live?" 

"  In  Lincoln's  Inn  Old  Square,"  replied  Mr. 
Perker. 

"I  should  like  to  see  him,"  said  Mr.  Pick- 
wick. 

"  See  Serjeant  Snubbin,  my  dear  sir ! "  re- 
joined Perker,  in  utter  amazement.  "  Pooh, 
pooh,  my  dear  sir,  impossible.  See  Serjeant 
.Snubbin  !  Bless  you,  my  dear  sir,  such  a  thing 
was  never  heard  of,  without  a  consultation  fee 
being  previously  paid,  and  a  consultation  fixed. 
It  couldn't  be  done,  my  dear  sir  ;  it  couldn't  be 
done." 

Mr.  Pickwick,  however,  had  made  up  his 
mind  not  only  that  it  could  be  done,  but  that  it 
should  be  done ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that 
within  ten  minutes  after  he  had  received  the 
assurance  that  the  thing  was  impossible,  he  was 
conducted  by  his  solicitor  into  the  outer  office 
of  the  great  Serjeant  Snubbin  himself. 

It  was  an  uncarpetcd  room  of  tolerable  di- 
mensions, with  a  large  writing-table  drawn  uj) 
near  the  fire  :  the  baize  top  of  which  had  long 
since  lost  all  claim  to  its  original  hue  of  green, 
and  had  gradually  grown  grey  with  dust  and 
age,  except  where  all  traces  of  its  natural  colour 
were  obliterated  by  ink-stains.  Upon  the  table 
were  numerous  little  bundles  of  papers  tied  with 
red  tape  ;  and  behind  it,  sat  an  elderly  clerk, 
whose  sleek  appearance,  and  Ix-avy  gold  watch- 
chain,  presented  imposing  indications  of  the 
extensive  and  lucrative  jiractice  of  Mr.  Serjeant 
Snubbin. 

"  Is  the  Serjeant  in  his  room,  Mr.  Mall.inl?" 
inquired  Perker,  offering  his  box  with  all  ima- 
ginable courtesy. 

"  Yes,  he  is,"  was  the  reply,  "  but  he's  very 
busy.  Look  here,  not  an  opinion  given  yet,  on 
any  one  of  these  c.ises  ;  and  an  expedition  fee 
paid  with  all  of  *em."  The  clerk  smiled  as  he  said 
this,  and  inhaled  the  pinch  of  snuff  with  a  zest 
which  seemed  to  he  compounded  of  a  fondness 
for  snuff  and  a  relish  for  fees. 

"Something  like  practice  that,"  said  Perker. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  barrister's  clerk,  producing 
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his  own  box,  and  offering  it  with  the  greatest 
cordiality  ;  ''  and  the  best  of  it  is,  that  as  nobody 
ahve  except  myself  can  read  the  Serjeant's 
writing,  they  are  obliged  to  wait  for  the  opinions, 
when  he  has  given  them,  till  1  have  copied  'em, 
ha— ha— ha!" 

"  ^Vhich  makes  good  for  we  know  who,  be- 
sides the  Serjeant,  and  draws  a  little  more  out 
of  the  clients,  eh?"  said  Perker.  "Ha,  ha, 
ha !  ■'  At  this  the  Serjeant's  clerk  laughed 
again — not  a  noisy  boisterous  laugh,  but  a  silent 
internal  chuckle,  which  Mr.  Pickwick  disliked 
to  hear.  When  a  man  bleeds  inwardly,  it  is  a 
dangerous  thing  for  himself;  but  when  he  laughs 
inwardly,  it  boiles  no  good  to  other  people. 

'•You  haven't  made  me  out  that  little  list  of 
the  fees  that  I'm  in  your  debt,  have  you  ?"  said 
Perker. 

"  No,  I  have  not,"  replied  the  clerk. 

"  I  wish  you  would,"  said  Perker.  "  Let  me 
have  them,  and  FU  send  you  a  cheque.  But  I 
suppose  you're  too  busy  pocketing  the  ready 
money,  to  think  of  the  debtors,  eh  ?  ha,  ha,  ha  !" 
This  sally  seemed  to  tickle  the  clerk  amazingly, 
and  he  once  more  enjoyed  a  little  quiet  laugh 
to  himself. 

"  But,  Mr.  Mallard,  my  dear  friend,"  said 
Perker,  suddenly  recovering  his  gravity,  and 
drawing  the  great  man's  great  man  into  a  corner, 
by  the  lappel  of  his  coat ;  "  you  must  persuade 
the  Serjeant  to  see  me,  and  my  client  here." 

'•  Come,  come,"  said  the  clerk,  "  that's  not 
bad,  either.  See  the  Serjeant !  come,  that's  too 
absurd."  Notwithstanding  the  absurdity  of  the 
proposal,  however,  tlie  clerk  allowed  himself  to 
be  gently  drawn  beyond  the  hearing  of  Mr. 
Pickwick :  and  after  a  short  conversation  con- 
ducted in  whispers,  walked  softly  down  a  little 
dark  passage,  and  disappeared  into  the  legal 
luminar)-'s  sanctum  :  whence  he  shortly  returned 
on  tiptoe,  and  informed  Mr.  Perker  and  Mr. 
Pickwick  that  the  Serjeant  had  been  prevailed 
upon,  in  violation  of  all  established  rules  and 
customs,  to  admit  them  at  once. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Snubbin  was  a  lantern-faced, 
sallow-complexioned  man,  of  about  five-and- 
forty,  or — as  the  novels  say — he  might  be  fifty. 
He  had  that  dull-looking,  boiled  eye  which  is  so 
often  to  be  seen  in  the  heads  of  people  who  have 
applied  themselves  during  many  years  to  a  weary 
and  laborious  course  of  study ;  and  which  would 
have  been  sufficient,  without  the  additional  eye- 
glass which  dangled  from  a  broad  black  ribbon 
round  his  neck,  to  warn  a  stranger  that  he  was 
very  near-sighted.  His  hair  was  thin  and  Aveak, 
which  was  partly  attributable  to  his  having  never 
devoted  much   time   to   its    arrangement,  and 


partly  to  his  having  worn  for  five-and-twenty 
years  the  forensic  wig  which  hung  on  a  block 
beside  him.  The  marks  of  hair-powder  on 
his  coat  collar,  and  the  ill-washed  and  worse- 
tied  white  neckerchief  round  his  throat,  showed 
that  he  had  not  found  leisure  since  he  left  the 
court  to  make  any  alteration  in  his  dress :  while 
the  slovenly  style  of  the  remainder  of  his  costume 
warranted  the  inference  that  his  personal  ap- 
pearance would  not  have  been  very  much  im- 
proved if  he  had.  Books  of  practice,  heaps  of 
papers,  and  opened  letters  were  scattered  over 
the  table,  without  any  attempt  at  order  or 
arrangement;  the  furniture  of  the  room  w-as  old 
and  rickety;  the  doors  of  the  bookcase  were 
rotting  in  their  hinges  ;  the  dust  flew  out  from 
the  carpet  in  little  clouds  at  every  step  ;  the 
blinds  were  yellow  with  age  and  dirt ;  and  the 
state  of  everything  in  the  room  showed,  with  a 
clearness  not  to  be  mistaken,  that  Mr.  Serjeant 
Snubbin  was  far  too  much  occupied  with  his 
professional  pursuits  to  take  any  great  heed  or 
regard  of  his  personal  comforts. 

The  Serjeant  was  writing  when  his  clients 
entered ;  he  bowed  abstractedly  when  ]Mr.  Pick- 
wick was  introduced  by  his  solicitor ;  and  then, 
motioning  them  to  a  seat,  put  his  pen  carefully 
in  the  inkstand,  nursed  his  left  leg,  and  waited 
to  be  spoken  to. 

"  Mr.  Pickwick  is  the  defendant  in  Bardell 
and  Pickwick,  Serjeant  Snubbin,"  said  Perker. 

"  I  am  retained  in  that,  am  I  ?"'  said  the 
Serjeant. 

"  You  are,  sir,''  replied  Perker. 

The  Serjeant  nodded  his  head,  and  waited 
for  something  else. 

"  Mr.  Pickwick  was  anxious  to  call  upon  you, 
Serjeant  Snubbin,"  said  Perker,  '•  to  state  to 
you,  before  you  entered  upon  the  case,  that  he 
denies  there  being  any  ground  or  pretence  what-\ 
ever  for  the  action  against  him ;  and  that  unless 
he  came  into  court  with  clean  hands,  and  with- 
out the  most  conscientious  conviction  that  he 
was  right  in  resisting  the  plaintiff's  demand,  he 
would  not  be  there  at  all.  1  believe  I  state 
your  views  correctly;  do  I  not,  my  dear  sir?" 
said  the  little  man,  turning  to  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Quite  so,"  replied  that  gentleman. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Snubbin  unfolded  his  glasses, 
raised  them  to  his  eyes ;  and  after  looking  at 
Mr.  Pickwick  for  a  few  seconds  with  great 
curiosity,  turned  to  Mr.  Perker,  and  said,  smiling 
slightly  as  he  spoke  : 

"  Has  Mr.  Pickwick  a  strong  case?'' 

The  attorney  shrugged  liis  shoulders. 

"  Do  you  purpose  calling  witnesses?" 

"  No.-"' 
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The  smile  on  the  Serjeant's  countenance 
became  more  defined  ;  he  rocked  his  leg  with 
increased  violence  ;  and  throy/ing  himself  back 
in  his  easy-chair,  coughed  dubiously. 

These  tokens  of  the  Serjeant's  presentiments 
on  the  subject,  slight  as  they  were,  were  not  lost 
on  Mr.  Pickwick.  He  settled  the  spectacles, 
through  which  he  had  attentively  regarded  such 
demonstrations  of  the  barrister's  feeling  as  he 
had  permitted  himself  to  exhibit,  more  firmly  on 
his  nose;  and  said  with  great  energy,  and  in 
utter  disregard  of  all  Mr.  Perkcr's  admonitory 
winkings  and  frownings  : 

"  My  wishing  to  wait  upon  you,  for  such  a 
purpose  as  this,  sir,  appears,  I  have  no  doubt, 
to  a  gentleman  who  sees  so  much  of  these 
matters  as  you  must  necessarily  do,  a  very  extra- 
ordinary circumstance." 

The  Serjeant  tried  to  look  gravely  at  the  fire, 
but  the  smile  came  back  again. 

"  Gentlemen  of  your  profession,  sir,"  continued 
Mr.  Pickwick,  '•  see  the  worst  side  of  human 
nature — all  its  disputes,  all  its  ill-will  and  bad 
blood,  rise  up  before  you.  You  know  from 
your  experience  of  juries  (I  mean  no  disparage- 
ment to  you  or  them)  how  much  dej^ends  upon 
effect ;  and  you  are  apt  to  attribute  to  others,  a 
desire  to  use,  for  purposes  of  deception  and 
self-interest,  the  very  instruments  which  you,  in 
l)ure  honesty  and  honour  of  purpose,  and  with 
a  laudable  desire  to  do  your  utmost  for  your 
client,  know  the  temper  and  worth  of  so  well, 
from  constantly  employing  them  yourselves.  I 
really  believe  that  to  this  circumstance  may  be 
attributed  the  vulgar  but  very  general  notion  of 
your  being,  as  a  body,  suspicious,  distrustful, 
and  over-cautious.  Conscious  as  I  am,  sir,  of 
the  disadvantage  of  making  such  a  declaration 
to  you,  under  such  circumstances,  1  have  come 
here,  because  I  wish  you  distinctly  to  under- 
stand, as  my  friend  Mr.  Perker  has  said,  that  I 
am  innocent  of  the  falsehood  laid  to  my  charge ; 
and  although  I  am  very  well  aware  of  the 
inestimable  value  of  your  assistance,  sir,  I  must 
beg  to  add,  that  unless  you  sincerely  believe 
this,  I  would  rather  be  deprived  of  the  aid 
of  your  talents  than  have  the  advantage  of 
them." 

Long  before  the  close  of  this  address,  which 
we  are  bound  to  say  was  of  a  very  i)rosy  cha- 
racter for  Mr.  Pickwick,  the  Serjeant  had  relapsed 
into  a  state  of  abstraction.  Alter  some  minutes, 
however,  during  which  he  had  re-assumed  his 
pen,  he  appeared  to  be  again  aware  of  the  pre- 
sence of  his  clients  ;  and,  raising  his  head  from 
the  jjapcr,  said,  rather  snappishly, 
"  Who's  v/ith  me  in  this  case  ?" 


"  Mr.  Phunky,  Serjeant  Snubbin,"  replied  the 
attorney. 

'•  Phunky,  Phunky,"  said  the  Serjeant ;  '*  I 
never  heard  the  name  before.  He  must  be  a 
very  young  man." 

'•  Yes,  he  is  a  very  young  man,"  replied  the 
attorney.  "  He  was  only  called  the  other  day. 
Let  me  see — he  has  not  been  at  the  Uar  eight 
years  yet." 

"  Ah,  I  thought  not,"  said  the  Serjeant,  in 
that  sort  of  pitying  tone  in  which  ordinary  folks 
would  speak  of  a  very  helpless  little  child.  "  Mr. 
Mallard,  send  round  to  Mr. Mr. .'' 

"  Phunky's — Holborn  Court,  Gray's  Lm," 
interposed  Perker,  (Holborn  Court,  by-the-bye, 
is  South  Square  now.)  '•  Mr.  Phunky,  and  say 
I  should  be  glad  if  he'd  step  here  a  moment." 

Mr.  Mallard  departed  to  execute  his  com- 
mission, and  Serjeant  Snubbin  relapsed  into 
abstraction  until  Mr,  Phunky  himself  was  intro- 
duced. 

Although  an  infant  barrister,  he  was  a  full- 
grown  man.  He  had  a  very  nervous  manner, 
and  a  painful  hesitation  in  his  speech;  it  did 
not  appear  to  be  a  natural  defect,  but  seemed 
rather  the  result  of  timidity,  arising  from  the 
consciousness  of  being  ''  kept  down  "  by  want  of 
means,  or  interest,  or  connection,  or  impudence, 
as  the  case  might  be.  He  was  overawed  by 
the  Serjeant,  and  profoundly  courteous  to  the 
attorney. 

"  1  have  not  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you 
before,  Mr.  Phunky,"  said  Serjeant  Snubbin, 
with  haughty  condescension. 

Mr.  Phunky  bowed.  He  had  had  the  plea- 
sure of  seeing  the  Serjeant,  and  of  envying  him 
too,  with  all  a  poor  man's  envy,  for  eight  years 
and  a  quarter. 

'•  You  are  with  mc  in  this  case,  I  understand," 
said  the  Serjeant. 

If  Mr.  Phunky  had  been  a  rich  man,  he  would 
have  instantly  sent  for  his  clerk  to  remind  him ; 
if  he  had  been  a  wise  one,  he  would  have 
applied  his  forefinger  to  his  forehead,  and  en- 
deavoured to  recollect  whether,  in  the  multi- 
plicity of  his  engagements,  he  had  undertaken 
this  one,  or  not ;  but  as  he  was  neither  rich  nor 
wise  (in  this  sense  at  all  events)  he  turned  red, 
and  bowed. 

''Have  you  read  the  papers,  Mr.  Phunky?" 
inquired  the  Serjeant. 

Here,  again,  Mr.  Phunky  should  have  pro- 
fessed to  have  forgotten  all  about  the  merits  of 
the  case ;  but  as  he  had  read  such  papers  as 
had  been  laid  before  him  in  the  course  of  the 
action,  and  had  thought  of  nothing  else,  waking 
cr  sleeping,  throughout  the  two  months  during 
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which  he  had  been  retained  as  Mr.  Serjeant 
Snubbin's  junior,  he  turned  a  deeper  red,  and 
bowed  again. 

"  This  is  Mr.  Pickwick,"  said  the  Serjeant, 
waving  his  pen  in  the  direction  in  wliich  that 
gentleman  was  standing. 

Mr.  Phunky  bowed  to  Mr.  Pickwick  with  the 
reverence  which  a  first  client  must  ever  awaken  ; 
and  again  inclined  his  head  towards  his  leader. 

"  Perhaps  you  will  take  Mr.  Pickwick  away," 
said  the  Serjeant,  "  and — and — and — hear  any- 
thing Mr.  Pickwick  may  wish  to  communicate. 
We  shall  have  a  consultation,  of  course."  With 
this  hint  that  he  had  been  interrupted  quite  long 
erwugh,  Mr.  Serjeant  Snubbin,  who  had  been 
gradually  growing  more  and  more  abstracted, 
applied  his  glass  to  his  eyes  for  an  instant, 
bowed  slightly  round,  and  was  once  more  deeply 
immersed  in  the  case  before  him :  which  arose 
out  of  an  interminable  lawsuit,  originating  in 
the  act  of  an  individual,  deceased  a  century  or 
so  ago,  who  had  stojiped  up  a  pathway  leading 
from  some  place  which  nobody  ever  came  from, 
to  some  other  place  which  nobody  ever  went  to. 

Mr.  Phunky  would  not  hear  of  passing  through 
any  door  until  Mr.  Pickwick  and  his  solicitor 
had  passed  through  before  him,  so  it  was  some 
time  before  they  got  into  the  Scjuare ;  and  when 
they  did  reach  it,  they  walked  up  and  down, 
and  held  a  long  conference,  the  result  of  which 
was,  tliat  it  was  a  very  difficult  matter  to  say 
how  the  verdict  would  go ;  that  nobody  could 
presume  to  calculate  on  the  is.sue  of  an  action  ; 
that  it  was  very  lucky  they  had  prevented  the 
other  party  from  getting  Serjeant  Snubbin  ;  and 
other  topics  of  doubt  and  consolation,  common 
in  such  a  position  of  affairs. 

Mr.  Weller  was  then  roused  by  his  master 
from  a  sweet  sleep  of  an  hour's  duration;  and, 
bidding  adieu  to  Lowten,  they  returned  to  the 
City. 


CHAPTER  XXXir. 

DESCRIBES,  FAR  MORE  Ffl.I.Y  THAN  THE  COURT  NEWS- 
MAN EVER  Uin,  A  nACMKI-OR'S  PARTY,  GIVKN  BY  MR. 
BOB   SAWYER   AT   HIS    I.ODGI.VGS   IN   THE   BOROL'GH. 

V-//  ■^^\HI'.RE  is  a  repose  about  Lant  Street, 
n/-  IT"  in  the  Borough,  which  sheds  a  gentle 
\ti  \  I  melancholy  upon  the  soul.  There 
-^  i  are  always  a  good  many  houses  to 
-^^3fyA  let  in  the  street ;  it  is  a  by-street  too, 
anil  its  dulness  is  soothing.  A  house  in 
Lant  Street  would  not  come  within  the 
denomination  of  a  first-rate  residence,  in 
the  strict  acceptation  of  the  term ;  but  it  is  a 


most  desirable  spot  nevertheless.  If  a  man 
wished  to  abstract  himself  from  the  world  ;  to 
remove  himself  from  within  the  reach  of  tempta- 
tion ;  to  place  himself  beyond  the  possibility  of 
any  inducement  to  look  out  of  the  window ;  he 
should  by  all  means  go  to  Lant  Street. 

In  this  hapi>y  retreat  are  colonised  a  few 
clear-starchers,  a  sprinkling  of  journeymen  book- 
binders, one  or  two  prison  agents  for  the  Insol- 
vent Court,  several  small  housekeepers  who  arc 
emi)loyed  in  the  Docks,  a  handful  of  mantua- 
makers,  and  a  seasoning  of  jobbing  tailors. 
The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  either  direct 
their  energies  to  the  letting  of  furnished  apart- 
ments, or  devote  themselves  to  the  healthful 
and  invigorating  jiursuit  of  mangling.  The  chief 
features  in  the  still  life  of  the  street  are  green 
shutters,  lodging-bills,  brass  door-plates,  and 
bell-handles ;  the  principal  specimens  of  ani- 
mated nature,  the  potboy,  the  muffin  youth,  and 
the  baked-potato  man.  The  population  is 
migratory,  usually  disappearing  on  the  verge  of 
quarter-day,  and  generally  by  night.  His  Ma- 
jesty's revenues  are  seldom  collected  in  this 
hap[)y  valley  ;  the  rents  are  dubious ;  and  the 
water  communication  is  very  frequently  cut  off. 

Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  embellished  one  side  of  the 
fire,  in  his  first-Hoor  front,  early  on  the  evening 
for  which  he  had  invited  Mr.  Pickwick ;  and 
Mr.  Ben  Allen  the  other.  The  preparations  for 
the  rece{)tion  of  visitors  appeared  to  be  com 
pleted.  The  umbrellas  in  the  passage  had  been 
heaped  into  the  little  corner  outside  the  back- 
parlour  door  ;  the  bonnet  and  shawl  of  the  land- 
lady's servant  had  been  removed  from  the 
banisters ;  there  were  not  more  than  two  pairs 
of  pattens  on  the  street-door  mat ;  and  a  kitchen 
candle,  with  a  very  long  snuff,  burnt  cheerfully 
on  the  ledge  of  the  staircase  window.  Mr.  Bob 
Sawyer  had  himself  purchased  the  spirits  at  a 
wine  vaults  in  High  Street,  and  had  returned 
home  preceding  the  bearer  thereof,  to  preclude 
the  possibility  of  their  delivery  at  the  wrong 
house.  The  punch  was  ready-made  in  a  red 
pan  in  the  bedroom ;  a  little  table,  covered 
with  a  green  baize  cloth,  had  been  borrowed 
from  the  parlour,  to  play  at  canis  on ;  and  the 
glasses  of  the  establishment,  together  with  those 
which  had  been  borrowed  for  the  occasion  from 
the  public-house,  were  all  drawn  up  in  a  tray, 
which  was  deposited  on  the  landing  outside  the 
door. 

Notwithstanding  the  highly  satisfactory  nature 
of  all  the.se  arrangements,  there  was  a  cloud  on 
the  countenance  of  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer,  as  he  sat 
by  the  fireside.  There  was  a  sympathising 
expression,   too,   in    the  features  of    Mr.    Ben 
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Allen,  as  he  gazed  intently  on  the  coals  ;  and  a 
tone  of  melancholy  in  his  voice,  as  he  said,  after 
a  long  silence  : 

"  Well,  it  is  unlucky  she  should  have  taken  it 
in  her  head  to  turn  sour,  just  on  this  occasion. 
She  might  at  least  have  waited  till  to-morrow."' 

"  That's  her  malevolence  ;  that's  her  malevo- 
lence," returned  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer,  vehemently. 
"  She  says  that  if  I  can  afford  to  give  a  party  I 
ought  to  be  able  to  afford  to  pay  her  confounded 
'  liule  bill.'" 


"How  long  has  it  been  running?"  inquired 
Mr.  Den  Allen.  A  bill,  by-thc-byc,  is  the  most 
extraordinary  locomotive  engine  that  the  genius 
of  man  ever  produced.  It  would  keep  on  run- 
ning during  the  longest  lifetime,  without  ever 
once  stopi)ing  of  its  own  accord. 

"  Only  a  ([uartcr,  and  a  month  or  so,"  replied 
Mr.  Bob  Sawyer. 

Ben  Allen  coughed  hopelessly,  and  directed  a 
searching  look  between  the  two  top  bars  of  the 
stove. 


I.ITTLE   FIERCE   WOMAN    BOUNCED    INTO   THK    ROOM.    A I  I     IN'   A    i: 
AND    TALE   WITH    RAGE."      {See page  2\^.) 


I!H     l-A^-K'V. 


'•  It'll  be  a  deuced  unjjlcasant  thing  if  she  takes 
it  into  her  head  to  let  out  when  those  fellows 
are  here,  won't  it?"  said  Mr.  Ben  Allen  at 
length. 

"  Horrible,"  replied  Bob  Sawyer,  "  horrible." 
A  low  tap  was  heard  at  the  room-door.  Mr. 
Ik)b  Sawyer  looked  expressively  at  his  friend, 
and  bade  the  tapper  romc  in  ;  whereupon  a  dirty 
slipshod  girl  in  black  cotton  stockings,  who 
might  have  passed  for  the  neglecteil  tlau^hter  of 
a  superannuated  dustman  in  ver>-  reduced  cir- 
cumstances, thrust  in  her  head,  and  said. 


"  Please,  Mister  Sawyer,  Missis  Raddle  wants 
to  speak  to  your 

liefore  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  could  return  any 
answer,  the  girl  suddenly  disappcarc<l  with  a 
jerk,  as  if  somebody  had  given  her  a  violent  pull 
behind  ;  this  mysterious  exit  was  no  sooner  ac- 
complished, than  there  v.as  another  tap  at  the 
door — a  smart  pointed  tap,  which  seemed  to 
sav.  "  Here  1  am.  and  in  I'm  coming." 

Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  glanced  at  his  friend  with  a 
look  of  abject  apprehension,  and  once  more 
cried  "  Come  in." 
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The  permission  was  not  at  all  nf  '   r. 

before  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  had  u tiered  li.  i 

littl-'  fierce  woman  bounced  into  the  room,  all  in 
a  tremble  with  passion,  and  i)ale  with  ra.i,'e. 

•'  Now.  Mr.  Sawyer,"  said  the  little  fierce 
woman,  tr)'ing  to  appear  very  calm,  *•  if  you'll 
have  the  kindness  to  settle  that  little  bill  of  mine 
I'll  thank  you,  because  I've  got  my  rent  to  pay 
this  aftern  >on,  and  my  lamllord's  a  w.iiiing  below 
now."  Here  the  little  woman  rub'Dcii  licr  hanils. 
and  looked  steadily  over  Mr.  Dob  Suu)  er's  head, 
at  the  wall  behind  him. 

'*  I  am  very  sorr)'  to  put  you  to  any  incon- 
venience, Mrs.  Raddle,"  said  Bob  Sawyer  defer- 
entially, '*  but " 

*'  Oh,  it  isn't  any  inconvenience,"  replied  the 
little  woman,  with  a  shrill  titter.  "  I  didn't  want 
it  particular  before  to-day ;  leastways,  as  it  has  to 
go  to  my  landlord  directly,  it  was  as  well  for  you 
to  keep  it  as  me.  Vou  promised  me  this  after- 
noon, Mr.  S.iwyer,  and  every  gentleman  as  has 
ever  lived  here  has  kept  his  word,  sir,  as  of  course 
liimsclf  a  gentleman  does." 
■  1  her  head,  bit  her  lips,  rubbed 
harder,  and  looked  at  the  wall  more 

;  lan  ever.     It  was  plain  to  see,  as  Mr. 

Bob  Sawyer  remarked  in  a  style  of  eastern  alle- 
gory on  a  subsequent  occasion,  that  she  was 
*'  getting  the  steam  up." 

*'  I   am  vcr)-  sorry,  Mrs.  Raddle,"  .said  Bob 

Sawyer  with  all  imaeinable  humility,  *•  but  the 

fact  is,  that  I  !  disappointed  in  the  City 

todnv." — K\t  \    place   that  City.      An 

r  of  men  always  arc  getting 

"U'tii, Mr.Sawyer,"sai'l  Mrs.  Raddle,  i)lanti 
herself  firmly  on  a  purj^le  cauliflower  in  the  R: 
derminster  carpet,  "and  what's  that  to  me.  sir?" 
"  1 — 1 — have  no  doubt,  Mrs.  Raddle,"  said 
Bob  Sawyer,  blinking  thia  last  question,  "  that 
before  the  middle  of  next  week  we  shall  be  able 
to  set  ourselves  nuite  square,  and  go  on,  on  a 
bett. 

T  0  wanted.     She  had 
of  the  unlu<  ky  Bob 
into  a  passion,  that, 
would   h.ive  rather 
nvise.      She  was  in 
order  for  a  little  relaxation  of  the  kind : 
-,  ;ust  exchanged  a  few  introductory  com- 
pliments with  Mr.  R.  in  the  front  kitchen. 

"Do   ^ •  osc,  Mr.  Sawyer,*  said    Mrs. 

Raddle.  lier  voice  for  the  information 

.  "  do  you  s  'it  I'm 

'nv  to  let  a  1  py  my 

.  pay::. 5;  luo  icnt,  nor 

;t  for  the  fresh  butter 


and  lump  sug.ar  that's  bought  for  his  break- 
fast, and  tlie  very  milk  that's  took  in,  at  tlic 
street-door  ?  Do  you  suppose  a  hard-working 
ami  industrious  woman  as  has  lived  in  this 
street  for  twenty  year  (ten  year  over  the  way, 
and  nine  year  and  three  (juarter  in  this  very 
house)  has  nothing  else  to  do,  but  to  work  her- 
self to  death  after  a  jvircel  of  lazy  idle  fellows, 
that  are  always  smoking  and  drinking,  and 
lounging,  when  they  ought  to  be  glad  to  turn 
their  hands  to  anything  that  would  help  'em  to 
pay  their  bills  ?     Do  you " 

**  My  good  soul,"  interposed  Mr.  Benjamin 
Allen,  soothingly. 

"  Have  tlie  goodness  to  keep  your  observa- 
shuns  to  yourself,  sir,  1  beg,"'  said  Mrs.  Raddle, 
suddenly  arresting  the  rajjid  torrent  of  her 
speech,  and  addressing  the  third  party  with  im- 
pressive slowness  and  solemnity.  **  1  am  not 
aweer,  sir,  that  you  have  any  right  to  address 
your  conversation  to  me.  1  don't  think  I  let 
these  apartments  to  you.  sir." 

"  No,  you  certainly  did  not,"  said  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin Allen. 

"  \'ery  good,  sir,"  responded  Mrs.  Raddle, 
with  lofty  politeness.  "  'J'hen  p'raps,  sir,  you'll 
x:onfine  yourself  to  breaking  the  arms  and  legs  of 
the  poor  people  in  the  hosj)itals,  and  keep  your- 
self to  yourself,  sir,  or  there  may  be  some  per- 
sons here  as  will  make  you,  sir." 

"  But  you  are  such  an  unreasonable  woman,'' 
remonstrated  Mr.  Benjamin  Allen. 

"  I  beg  your  parding,  young  man,"  said  Mrs. 
Raddle,  in  a  cold  perspiration  of  anger.     "  But 
will  you  have  the  goodness  just  to  adl  me  lliat 
n.  sir .'''' 

1  didn't  make  use  of  the  word  in  any  invi- 
dious sense,  ma'am,"  replied  Mr.  Benjamin  Allen, 
growing  somewhat  uneasy  oa  his  own  account. 

"  I  beg  your  parding,  young  man,"  demanded 
Mrs.  Raddle  in  a  louder  and  more  im])eratiye 
tone.  "  But  who.  do  you  call  a  woman  ?  Did 
you  make  that  remark  to  me,  sir  ?" 

"  Whv,  bless  my  heart!"  said  Mr.  Benjamin 
Allen. 

••  Did  you  apply  that  name  to  me,  I  ask  of 
you,  sir?"  interru  .  Raddle  with  intense 

fierceness,  throwii,  ■      ir  wide  oj)en. 

•'  Why,  of  course  1  did,"  replied  Mr.  Benjamin 
Allen. 

"Yes,  of  course  you  did,"  said  Mrs.  Raddle, 
backing  --  '■  "v  to  the  door,  and  raising  her 
voice  to  t  pitch,  for  the  special  behoof 

of  Mr.  R.i.i.iie  n  the  kitchen.  "  Yes,  of  course 
you  did  !  And  evcr>l)odv  knows  that  they  may 
safely  insult  me  in  my  '        e  while  my  hus- 

I   band  sits  sleeping  d-  .   and   taking  no 
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more  notice  than  if  I  was  a  dog  in  the  streets. 
Ife  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  himself  (here  Mrs. 
Raddle  sobbed)  to  allow  his  wife  to  be  treated 
in  this  way  by  a  parcel  of  young  cutters  and 
carvers  of  live  people's  bodies,  that  disgraces  the 
lodgings  (another  sob),  and  leaving  her  exposed 
to  all  manner  of  abuse ;  a  base,  faint-hearted, 
timorous  wretch,  that's  afraid  to  come  up-stairs, 
and  face  the  rutrinly  creatures — that's  afraid — 
that's  afraid  to  come  I'  Mrs.  Raddle  paused  to 
listen  whether  the  repetition  of  the  taunt  had 
roused  her  better  half;  and,  finding  that  it  had 
not  been  successful,  proceeded  to  descend  the 
stairs  with  sobs  innumerable  :  when  there  came 
a  loud  double  knock  at  the  street-door  :  where- 
ujjon  she  burst  into  an  hysierical  fit  of  weeping, 
accompanied  Avith  dismal  moans,  which  was  pro- 
longed until  the  knock  had  been  repealed  six 
times,  when  in  an  uncontrollable  burst  of  mental 
agony,  she  threw  down  all  the  umbrellas,  and 
disappeared  into  the  back-parlour,  closing*  the 
door  after  her  with  an  awful  crash. 
•  "  Does  Mr.  Sawyer  live  here?"'  said  Mr,  Pick- 
wick, wlien  the  door  was  opened. 

''  Yes,"  said  the  girl,  "  first  floor.  It's  the 
door  straight  afore  you,  when  you  gets  to  the 
top  of  the  stairs."  Having  given  this  instruction, 
the  handmaid,  who  had  been  brought  w\>  among 
the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Southwark,  dis- 
appeared, with  the  candle  in  her  hand,  down  the 
kitchen  stairs  ;  perfectly  satisfied  that  she  had 
done  everything  that  could  possibly  be  required 
of  her  under  the  circumstances. 

Mr.  Snodgrass,  who  entered  last,  secured  the 
street-door,  after  several  ineffectual  efforts,  by 
putting  up  the  chain  ;  and  the  friends  stumbled 
up-stairs,  where  they  were  received  by  Mr.  Bob 
Sawyer,  who  had  been  afraid  to  go  down,  lest 
he  should  be  waylaid  by  Mrs.  Raddle. 

"How  are  you?"  said  the  discomfited 
student.  "  (ilad  to  see  you — take  care  of  the 
glasses."  This  caution  was  addressed  to  Mr. 
Pickwick,  who  had  put  his  hat  in  the  tray. 

"  Dear  me,"  saiil  Mr.  Pickwick,  "  I  beg  your 
pardon.' 

"Don't  mention  it,  don't  mention  it,"  said 
Hob  Sawyer.  "  I'm  rather  confine!  for  rt^om 
here,  but  you  must  put  up  with  .-ill  that,  when 
you  come  to  sec  a  young  bachelor.  Walk  in. 
You've  seen  this  gentlcnian  before,  I  think?" 
Mr.  Pickwick  shook  hands  with  Mr.  Benjamin 
Allen,  and  his  friends  followed  his  example. 
They  had  scarcely  taken  their  scats  when  there 
was  another  doulile  knock. 

"I  hope  tl.n;s  Jack  Hopkins!"  said  Mr. 
Bob  Sawyer.  "  Hush.  Yes,  it  is.  Come  up, 
J  ack  ;  come  up.'" 


A  heavy  footstep  was  heard  upon  the  stairs, 
and  Jack  Hopkins  presented  himself.  He  wore 
a  black  velvet  waistcoat,  with  thunder  and  light- 
ning buttons ;  and  a  blue  striped  shirt,  with  a 
white  false  collar. 

"You're  late.  Jack?"  said  Mr.  Benjamin 
Allen. 

"  Been  detained  at  Bartholomew's,"  replied 
Hopkins. 

"  Anything  new?" 

'•  No,  nothing  particular.  Rather  a  good 
accident  brought  into  the  casualty  ward." 

"  \\hat  was  that,  sir?"  inquired  Mr.  Pick- 
wick. 

"  Only  a  man  fallen  out  of  a  four  pair  of 
stairs'  window  : — but  it's  a  very  fair  case — ^vcry 
fair  case  indeed." 

"  Do  you  mean  that  the  patient  is  in  a  fair 
way  to  recover?"  inquired  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  No,"  replied  Hopkins,  carelessly.  "  No,  I 
should  rather  say  he  wouldn't.  There  must  be 
a  splendid  operation  though,  to-morrow — mag- 
nificent sight  if  Slasher  does  it." 

"  You  consider  Mr.  Slasher  a  good  oi>erator  ?" 
said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Best  alive,"  replied  Hopkins.  "  Took  a 
boy's  leg  out  of  the  socket  last  week — boy  ale 
five  apples  and  a  gingerbread  cake — exactly  two 
minutes  after  it  was  all  over,  boy  said  he 
wouldn't  lie  there  to  be  made  game  of;  and 
he'd  tell  his  mother  if  they  didn't  begin." 

"  Dear  me  !  "  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  astonished. 

"  Pooh  !  that's  nothing,  that  ain't,"  said  Jack 
Hopkins.     "  Is  it,  Bob  ?  " 

"Nothing  at  all.'  replied  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer. 

"  By-the-bye,  liob,'  said  Hopkins,  with  a 
scarcely  i>erceptible  glance  at  Mr.  Pickwick's 
attentive  face,  "  we  had  a  curious  accident  last 
night.  A  child  was  brought  in,  who  had 
swallowctl  a  necklace.'" 

"Swallowed  what,  sir?"  inlcmiptcd  Mr. 
Pickwick. 

"  .'\  ncckhice,'"  rej»l:cd  Jack  Hopkins.  *'  Not 
all  at  once,  you  know,  th.Tt  would  be  too  mrich 
— yen  couldn't   swallow  that  if  the  ■  -- 

eh,  Mr.  Pickwick,  ha  1  ha  !"     Mr.  i  ;>- 

poareil  highly  gratified  with  his  v  ; 

and  continue!-  -"  N.'.  \\x  \\:.\  \  .  I's 

l)arents  \  m  a  court 

Child's  t.  ..  .     .  <  Mill- 

mon   necklace,    r  n 

beads.     Child  b(  •  I'nc 

necklace,  hid  it.  i  string, 

and        -         1  ,^1 

fun.  '.r 

bead. 

"  Bless  my  heart,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  "  what 
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a  dreadful  thing !  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir.  Go 
on." 

'•  Next  (lay,  child  swallowed  two  beads  ;  the 
day  after  that,  he  treated  himself  to  three,  and 
so  on,  till  in  a  week's  time  he  had  got  through 
the  necklace — five-and-twenty  beads  in  all.  The 
sister,  who  was  an  industrious  girl,  and  selilom 
treated  herself  to  a  bit  of  finery,  cried  her  eyes 
out,  at  the  loss  of  the  necklace  ;  looked  high 
and  low  for  it ;  but,  I  needn't  say,  diiln't  find  it. 
A  few  tlays  aftenvanls,  the  family  were  at  ilinner 
— baketl  shoulder  of  mutton,  anil  potatoes  under 
it — the  chiKl,  who  wasn't  hungry,  was  playing 
about  the  room,  when  sudilenly  there  was  heanl 
a  devil  of  a  noise,  like  a  small  hail  storm. 
*  Don't  do  that,  my  boy,'  said  the  father.  *  I 
ain't  a  doin'  nothing,'  said  the  child.  '  Well, 
don't  do  it  again.'  said  the  father.  There  was  a 
short  silence,  and  then  llie  noise  began  again, 
worse  than  ever.  '  If  you  don't  mind  what  I 
say,  my  boy,'  saiil  the  father,  '  you'll  find  your- 
self in  bed.  in  something  less  than  a  pig's 
whisper.'  He  gave  the  child  a  shake  to  make 
him  obedient,  and  such  a  rattling  ensued  as 
nobody  ever  heard  before.  '  Why,  damme,  it's 
in  the  chiKl !  *  said  the  father ;  '  he's  got  the 
croup  in  the  wrong  place!'  'No,  I  haven't, 
father,'  saiil  the  child,  beginning  to  cr}',  '  it's 
the  necklace ;  I  swallowed  it,  father.' — The 
father  caught  the  child  up,  and  ran  with  him  to 
the  hospital  :  the  beads  in  the  boy's  stomach 
rattling  all  the  way  with  the  jolting  ;  and  the 
people  looking  up  in  the  air,  and  down  in  the 
cellars,  to  see  where  the  unusual  sound  came 
from.  He's  in  the  hospital  now,"  said  Jack 
Hopkins,  "  and  he  makes  such  a  devil  of  a  noise 
when  he  walks  about,  that  they're  obliged  to 
muffle  him  in  a  watchman's  coat,  for  fear  he 
should  wake  the  patients  I " 

"That's  the  most  extraordinary  case  I  ever 
heard  of,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  with  an  emphatic 
blow  on  the  table. 

"  Oh,  that's  nothing,"  said  Jack  Hopkins ; 
"is  it,  Bob?" 

"Certainly  not,"  replied  Mr.  Hob  Sawyer. 

"  Very  singular  things  ocriir  in  our  profession, 
I  can  assure  you,  sir,"  said  Hopkins. 

"  So  I  should  be  dispo.sed  to  imagine,"  re- 
plied Mr.  Pickwick. 

Another  knock  at  the  door,  announced  a 
large-headed  young  man  in  a  black  wig,  who 
brought  with  him  a  scorbutic  youth  in  a  long 
stock.  The  next  comer  was  a  gentleman  in  a 
shirt  emblazoned  with  pink  anchors,  who  was 
closely  followed  by  a  pale  youth  with  a  plated 
w.itrh^nard.  The  arrival  of  a  prim  personage 
in  clean  linen   and  cloth   boots   rendered   the 


party  complete.  The  little  table  with  the  green 
baize  cover  was  wheeled  out ;  the  first  instal- 
ment of  ])unch  was  brought  in,  in  a  white  jug  ; 
and  the  succeeding  three  hours  were  devoted  to 
vinot^tun  at  sixpence  a  dozen,  which  was  only 
once  interrupted  by  a  slight  dispute  between  the 
scorbutic  youth  and  the  gentleman  with  the 
pink  anchors  ;  in  the  course  of  which,  the  scor- 
butic youth  intimated  a  burning  desire  to  pull 
the  nose  of  the  gentleman  with  the  emblems  of 
hope :  in  reply  to  whi(  h.  that  individual  ex- 
pressed his  decitled  unwillingness  to  accept  of 
any  "  sauce ''  on  gratuitous  terms,  either  from 
the  irascible  young  gentleman  with  the  scorbutic 
countenance,  or  any  other  person  who  was  orna- 
mented w  ith  a  head. 

When  the  last  "  natural "  had  been  declared, 
and  the  profit  and  loss  account  of  fish  and  six- 
pences adjusted,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties, 
Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  rang  for  supper,  and  the  visitors 
squeezed  themselves  into  corners  while  it  was 
getting  ready. 

It  was  not  so  easily  got  ready  as  some  people 
may  imagine.  First  of  all,  it  was  necessary  to 
awaken  the  girl,  who  had  fallen  asleep  with  her 
face  on  the  kitchen  table  ;  this  took  a  little 
time,  and,  even  when  she  did  answer  the  bell, 
another  quarter  of  an  hour  was  consumed  in 
fruitless  endeavours  to  impart  to  her  a  faint  and 
distant  glimmering  of  reason.  The  man  to 
whom  the  order  for  the  oysters  had  been  sent, 
had  not  been  told  to  open  them  ;  it  is  a  very 
difticult  thing  to  open  an  oyster  with  a  limp 
knife  or  a  two-pronged  fork  ;  and  ver)'  little  was 
done  in  this  way.  Very  little  of  the  beef  was 
done  either ;  and  the  ham  (which  was  also  from 
the  (ierman-sausage  shop  round  the  corner)  was 
in  a  similar  predicament.  However,  there  was 
plenty  of  porter  in  a  tin  can  ;  and  the  cheese 
went  a  great  way,  for  it  was  very  strong.  So 
upon  the  whole,  perhaps,  the  supper  was  quite 
as  good  as  such  matters  usually  are. 

.After  supper,  another  jug  of  punch  was  put 
upon  the  table,  together  with  a  paper  of  cigars, 
and  a  couj)le  of  bottles  of  spirits.  Then,  there 
was  an  awful  pause  ;  and  this  awful  pause  was 
occasioned  by  a  very  common  occurrence  in 
this  sort  of  places,  but  a  very  embarrassing  one 
notwithstanding. 

The  fact  is,  the  girl  was  washing  the  glasses. 
The  establishment  boasted  four  ;  we  do  not  re- 
cord the  circumstance  as  at  all  derogatory  to 
Mrs.  Raddle,  for  there  never  was  a  lodging- 
house  yet,  that  was  not  short  of  glasses.  The 
landlady's  glasses  were  little  thin  blown-glass 
tumblers,  and  those  which  had  been  borrowed 
from   the    public-house   were    great    dropsical. 
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bloated  articles,  eacli  supported  on  a  huge  gouty 
leg.  This  would  have  been  in  itself  sufficient 
to  have  possessed  the  company  with  the  real 
state  of  affairs  ;  but  the  young  woman  of  all 
work  had  prevented  the  possibility  of  any  mis- 
conception arising  in  the  mind  of  any  gentleman 
\ipon  the  subject,  by  forcibly  dragging  every 
man's  glass  away,  long  before  he  had  finished 
his  beer,  and  audibly  stating,  despite  the  winks 
and  interruj)tions  of  Mr.  IJob  Sawyer,  that  it 
was  to  be  conveyed  down-stairs,  antl  washed 
forthwith. 

It  is  a  very  ill  wind  tliat  blows  nobotly  any 
good.  The  prim  man  in  the  cloth  boots,  who 
had  been  unsuccessfully  attempting  to  make  a 
joke  during  the  whole  time  the  round  game 
lasted,  saw  his  opportunity,  and  availed  himself 
of  it.  The  instant  the  glasses  disappeared,  he 
commenced  a  long  story  about  a  great  public 
character,  whose  name  he  had  forgotten,  making 
a  particularly  happy  re])ly  to  another  eminent 
and  illustrious  individual  whom  he  iiad  never 
been  able  to  iilentify.  He  enlarged  at  some 
length  and  wiiii  great  minuteness  upon  divers 
collateral  circumstances,  distantly  connected 
with  the  anecdote  in  hand,  but  for  the  life  of 
him  he  couKln't  recollect  at  that  precise  moment 
what  the  anecdote  was,  although  he  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  telling  the  story  with  great  applause 
for  the  last  ten  years. 

"  Dear  me,"  said  the  prim  man  in  the  cloth 
boots.  "  it  is  a  very  extraordinary  circumstance." 

"  I  am  sorry  you  have  forgotten  it,"  said  Mr. 
Bob  Sawyer,  glancing  eagerly  at  the  door,  as  he 
thought  he  heard  the  noise  of  glasses  jingling — 
"  very  sorry." 

"So  am  I,"  responded  the  prim  man,  "be- 
cause I  know  it  would  hr.ve  afforded  so  much 
amusement.  Never  mind  ;  1  dare  say  I  shall 
manage  to  recollect  it  in  the  course  of  half  an 
hour  or  so." 

The  prim  man  arrived  at  this  point  just  as 
the  glasses  came  back,  when  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer, 
who  had  been  absorbed  in  attention  during  the 
whole  time,  saiil  he  should  very  much  like  to 
hear  tin:  end  of  it,  for,  so  far  as  it  went,  it  was, 
without  exception,  the  very  best  story  he  had 
ever  heard. 

The  sight  of  the  tumblers  restored  l^ob  Sawyer 
to  a  degree  of  equanimity  whidi  he  had  not 
possessed  since  his  interview  with  his  landlady. 
His  face  brightened  ujv  and  he  began  to  feel 
<iuite  convivial. 

"  Now,  Betsey,"  said  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer,  with 
great  suavity,  and  dispersing,  at  the  same  time, 
the  tumultuous  little  mob  of  glasses  the  girl  had 
collected  in   the   centre  of  the  tabic  ;    "  now, 


Betsey,  the  warm    water:    be   brisk,   there's  a 
good  girl." 

"  You  can't  have  no  warm  water,"  replied 
Betsey. 

"  No  warm  water : "  excbimed  Mr.  Bob 
Sawyer. 

"  No,"  said  the  girl,  wiih  a  sliakc  of  the  head 
\yhich  expressed  a  more  decided  negative  than 
tile  most  copious  language  could  have  conveyed. 
"  Missis  Raddle  said  you  warn't  to  have  none." 

The  sur])rise  depicted  on  the  t  ountenanccs  of 
his  guests  imparted  new  courage  to  the  host. 

"Bring  up  the  warm  water  instantly  —  in- 
stantly :  "  said  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer,  with  desperate 
sternness. 

"No.  I  can't,"  replied  the  girl;  "Missis 
Raddle  raked  out  the  kitchen  fire  afore  she  went 
to  bed,  and  locked  up  the  kittle. ' 

"  Oh,  never  mind  ;  never  mind.  Pray  don't 
disturb  yourself  about  such  a  trifle,"  said  Mr. 
Pickwick,  observing  the  conflict  of  Bob  Sawyer's 
passions,  as  depicted  in  his  countenance,  "  cold 
water  will  do  very  well." 

"  Oh,  admirably,"  said  Mr.  Benjamin  Allen. 

"  My  landlady  is  subject  to  some  slight  attacks 
of  mental  derangement,"  remarked  Bob  Sawyer 
with  a  ghastly  smile ;  "  I  fear  I  must  give  her 
warning." 

"  No,  don't,"  said  Ben  Allen. 

"  I  fear  I  must,"  said  Bob  with  heroic  firm- 
ness. "  111  pay  her  what  I  owe  her,  and  give 
her  warning  to-morrow  morning."  Poor  fellow ! 
how  devoutly  he  wishetl  he  could  ! 

Mr.  Bob  Sawyer's  heart-sickening  attempts  to. 
rally  under  this  last  blow  communicated  a  dis- 
piriting influence  to  the  company,  the  greater 
l)art  of  whom,  with  the  view  of  raising  their 
sjiirits,  attached  themselves  with  extra  cordiality 
to  the  cold  brandy-and-water,  the  first  perceptible 
effects  of  which  were  displayed  in  a  renewal  of 
hostilities  between  the  scorbutic  youth  and  the 
gentleman  in  the  shirt.  The  belligerents  vented 
their  feelings  of  mutual  contempt,  for  some  time, 
in  a  variety  of  frown ings  and  snort ings,  until  at 
last  the  scorbutic  youth  felt  it  necessary  to  come 
to  a  more  explicit  understanding  on  the  matter; 
when  the  following  dear  understanding  took 
place. 

"Sawyer,"  said  the  scorbutic  youth,  in  a  loud 
voice. 

"  ^^'cll,  Noddy,"  replied  Mr.  liob  Sawyer. 

"  I  should  be  very  sorry,  Sawyer,"  said 
Mr.  Noddy,  "to  create  any  unpleasantness  at 
any  friend's  table,  and  much  less  at  yours. 
Sawyer — very  ;  but  I  must  take  this  opportunity 
of  informing  Mr.  Gunlcr  that  he  is  no  gentle- 
man." 
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"And  /  should  be  very  sorry,  Sawyer,  to 
create  any  disturbance  in  the  street  in  which 
you  reside,"  said  Mr.  Gunter,  "  but  I'm  afraid  I 
shall  be  under  the  necessity  of  alarming  the 
neighbours  by  throwing  the  person  who  has  just 
spoken,  out  o'  window," 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that,  sir  ?  "  inquired 
Mr.  Noddy. 

"'  What  I  say,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Gunter. 

''  I  should  like  to  see  you  do  it,  sir,"  said  Mr. 
Noddy. 

*' You  shall /v7  me  do  it  in  half  a  minute,  sir," 
replied  Mr.  Gunler. 

"  I  request  that  you'll  favour  me  with  your 
card,  sir,''  said  Mr.  Noddy. 

"  I'll  do  nothing  of  the  kind,  sir,"  replied  Mr. 
Gunter. 

"  Why  not,  sir  ?  "  inquired  Mr.  Noddy. 

"  Because  you'll  stick  it  up  over  your  chimney- 
piece,  and  delude  your  visitors  into  the  false 
belief  that  a  gentleman  has  been  to  see  you,  sir," 
replied  Mr.  Gunter. 

"  Sir,  a  friend  of  mine  shall  wait  on  you  in  the 
morning,"  said  Mr.  Noddy. 

"  Sir,  I'm  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  the 
caution,  and  I'll  leave  particular  directions  with 
the  servant  to  lock  up  the  spoons,"  replied  Mr. 
Gunter. 

At  this  point  the  remainder  of  the  guests  in- 
terposed, and  remonstrated  with  both  parties  on 
the  impropriety  of  their  conduct ;  on  which  Mr. 
Noddy  begged  to  state  that  his  fkther  was  quite 
as  respectable  as  Mr.  Gunter's  father;  to  which 
Mr.  Gunter  replied  that  his  father  was  to  the 
full  as  respectable  as  Mr.  Noddy's  father,  and 
that  his  father's  son  was  as  good  a  man  as  Mr. 
Noddy  any  day  in  the  week.  As  this  announce- 
ment seemed  the  prelude  to  a  recommencement 
of  the  dispute,  there  was  another  interference  on 
the  part  of  the  company ;  and  a  vast  quantity  of 
talking  and  clamouring  ensued,  in  the  course  of 
which  Mr.  Noddy  gradually  allowed  his  feelings 
to  overpower  him,  and  professed  that  he  had 
ever  entertained  a  devoted  personal  attachment 
towards  Mr.  Gunter.  To  this,  Mr.  Gunter 
replied  that,  upon  the  whole,  he  rather  preferred 
Mr.  Noddy  to  his  own  brother;  on  hearing 
which  admission,  Mr.  Noddy  magnanimously 
rose  from  his.  seat,  and  proffered  his  hand  to  Mr. 
Gunter.  Mr.  Gunter  grasped  it  with  affecting 
fervour ;  and  everybody  said  that  the  whole  dis- 
pute had  been  conducted  in  a  manner  which 
was  highly  honourable  to  both  parties  concerned. 

"Now,"  said  Jack  Hopkins,  "just  to  set  us 
going  again,  Bob,  I  don't  mind  singing  a  song." 
And  Hopkins,  incited  thereto  by  tumultuous 
applause,  plunged  himself  at  once  into   "The 


King,  God  bless  him,"  which  he  sang  as  loud  as 
he  could,  to  a  novel  air,  compounded  of  the 
"  Bay  of  Biscay,"  and  "  A  Frog  he  would."'  The 
chorus  was  the  essence  of  the  song ;  and,  as  each 
gentleman  sang  it  to  the  tune  he  knew  best,  the 
effect  was  very  striking  indeed. 

It  was  at  the  end  of  the  chorus  to  the  first 
verse,  that  Mr.  Pickwick  held  up  his  hand  in  a 
listening  attitude,  and  said,  as  soon  as  silence 
was  restored, 

"  Hush  !  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  thought  I 
heard  somebody  calling  from  up-stairs." 

A  profound  silence  immediately  ensued;  and 
Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  was  observed  to  turn  pale. 

"  I  think  I  hear  it  now,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 
"  Have  the  goodness  to  open  the  door." 

The  door  was  no  sooner  opened  than  all 
doubt  on  the  subject  was  removed. 

"Mr.  Sawyer!  Mr.  Sawyer!"  screamed  a 
voice  from  the  two-pair  landing. 

"  It's  my  landlady,"  said  Bob  Sawyer,  look- 
ing round  him  with  great  dismay.  "  Yes,  Mrs. 
Raddle." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  this,  Mr.  Sawyer?" 
replied  tne  voice,  with  great  shrillness  and 
rapidity  of  utterance.  "  Ain't  it  enough  to  be 
swindled  out  of  one's  rent,  and  money  lent  out 
of  pocket  besides,  and  abused  and  insulted  by 
your  friends  that  dares  to  call  themselves  men  : 
Avithout  having  the  house  turned  out  of  window, 
and  noise  enough  made  to  bring  the  fire-engines 
here  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning? — Turn 
them  wretches  away." 

"  You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourselves," 
said  the  voice  of  Mr.  Raddle,  which  appeared 
to  proceed  from  beneath  some  distant  bed- 
clothes. 

"Ashamed  of  themselves  ?"  said  Mrs.  Raddle. 
"  Why  don't  you  go  down  and  knock  'em  every 
one  down-stairs  ?  You  would  if  you  was  a 
man." 

"  I  should  if  T  was  a  dozen  men,  my  dear," 
replied  Mr.  Raddle,  pacifically,  "  but  they've 
the  advantage  of  me  in  numbers,  my  dear." 

"  Ugh,  you  coward!"  replied  Mrs.  Raddle, 
with  supreme  contempt.  "Z?t?  you  mean  to 
turn  them  wretches  out  or  not,  Mr.  Sawyer  ?  " 

"  They're  going,  Mrs.  Raddle,  they're  going," 
said  the  miserable  Bob.  "  I  am  afraid  you'd 
better  go,"  said  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  to  his  friends. 
"  I  tJioiight  you  were  making  too  much  noise." 

"  It's  a  very  unfortunate  thing,"  said  the  prim 
man.  "Just  as  we  were  getting  so  comfortable, 
too!"  The  prim  man  was  just  beginning  to 
have  a  dawning  recollection  of  the  story  he  had 
forgotten. 

"  It's  hardly  to  be  borne,"  said  the  prim  man, 
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screamed   the    shrill 
"  a7'e    them    brutes 


looking    round.       "  Hardly    to    be    borne,    is 
it  ?  " 

"  Not  to  be  endured,"  replied  Jack  Hopkins  ; 
"  let's  have  the  other  verse  ;  come,  here  goes  !  " 

"  No,  no,  Jack,  don't,"  interposed  Bob 
Sawyer ;  "  it's  a  capital  song,  but  I  am  afraid 
we  had  better  not  have  the  other  verse.  They 
are  very  violent  people,  the  people  of  the 
house." 

"  Shall  I  step  up-stairs,  and  pitch  into  the 
landlord?"  inquired  Hopkins,  "or  keep  on 
ringing  the  bell,  or  go  and  groan  on  the  stair- 
case ?     You  may  command  me,  Bob." 

"  I  am  very  much  indebted  to  you  for  your 
friendship  and  good-nature,  Hopkins,"  said  the 
wretched  Air.  Bob  Sawyer  ;  "  but  I  think  the 
best  plan  to  avoid  any  further  dispute  is  for 
us  to  break  up  at  once." 

"Now,  Mr.  Sawyer!" 
voice  of  Mrs.  Raddle, 
going  ?  " 

"  They're  only  looking  for  their  hats,  Mrs. 
Raddle,"  said  Bob  ;  "  they're  going  directly." 

"  Going  ! "  said  Mrs.  Raddle,  thrusting  her 
nightcap  over  the  banisters  just  as  Mr.  Pickwick, 
followed  by  Mr.  Tupman,  emerged  from  the 
sitting-room.  "  Going  !  what  did  they  ever 
come  for  ?  " 

"  My   dear    ma'am "   remonstrated 

Pickwick,  looking  up. 

"  Get  along  with  you,  you  old  wretch  ! 
plied    Mrs.    Raddle,    hastily   withdrawing 
nightcap.     "  Old  enough  to  be  his  grandfather, 
you  villin  !     You're  worse  than  any  of  'em." 

Mr.  Pickwick  found  it  in  vain  to  protest  his 
innocence,  so  hurried  down-stairs  into  the  street, 
whither  he  was  closely  followed  by  Mr.  Tup- 
man,  Mr.  Winkle,  and  Mr.  Snodgrass.  Mr. 
Ben  Allen,  who  was  dismally  depressed  with 
spirits  and  agitation,  accompanied  them  as  far 
as  London  Britlgc,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
walk  confided  to  Mr.  Winkle,  as  an  especially 
eligible  person  to  intrust  the  secret  to,  that  he 
was  resolved  to  cut  the  throat  of  any  gentleman 
except  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  who  should  aspire  to 
the  affections  of  his  sister  Arabella.  Having 
expressed  bis  determination  to  perform  this 
painful  duty  of  a  brother  with  proper  firmness,  he 
burst  into  tears,  knocked  his  hat  over  his  eyes, 
and,  making  the  best  of  his  way  back,  knocked 
double  knocks  at  the  door  of  the  Borough 
Market,  and  took  short  naps  on  the  steps 
alternately,  until  daybreak,  under  the  firm  im- 
pression that  he  lived  there,  and  had  forgotten 
the  key. 

The  visitors  having  all  departed,  in  compli- 
ance with  the  rather  pressing  request   of  Mrs. 
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Raddle,  the  luckless  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  was  left 
alone,  to  meditate  on  the  probable  events  of  the 
morrow,  and  the  pleasures  of  the  evening. 


CHAPTER  XXXni. 

MR.  WKU.ER  THE  FXDER  DELIVERS  .SOME  CRITICAL 
SENTIMENTS  RESPECTING  LITERARY  COMPOSITION  ; 
AND,  ASSISIED  BY  HIS  SON  SAMUEL,  PAYS  A  SMALL 
INSTALMENT  OF  RETALIATION  TO  THE  ACCOUNT 
OF  THE  REVEREND  GENTLEMAN  WITH  THE  RED 
NOSE. 

HE  morning  of  the  thirteenth  of 
'.  February,  which  the  readers  of  this 
4V  authentic  narrative  know,  as  well  as 
^i  we  do,  to  have  been  the  day  imme- 
diately preceding  that  which  was 
appointed  for  the  trial  of  Mrs.  Bar- 
dell's  action,  was  a  busy  time  for  Mr. 
Samuel  Weller,  who  was  perpetually  en- 
gaged in  travelling  from  the  George  and  Vulture 
to  Mr.  Perker's  chambers  and  back  again,  from 
and  between  the  hours  of  nine  o'clock  in  the 
rnorning  and  two  in  the  afternoon,  both  inclu- 
sive. Not  that  there  was  anything  whatever  to 
be  done,  for  the  consultation  had  taken  place, 
and  the  course  of  proceeding  to  be  adopted, 
had  been  finally  determined  on  ;  but  Mr.  Pick- 
wick, being  in  a  most  extreme  state  of  excite- 
ment, persevered  in  constantly  sending  small 
notes  to  his  attorney,  merely  containing  the 
inquiry,  "  Dear  Perker — Is  all  going  on  well  ?  " 
to  which  Mr.  Perker  invariably  forwarded  the 
reply,  "  Dear  Pickwick — As  well  as  possible  ; " 
the  fact  being,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  that 
there  was  nothing  whatever  to  go  on,  either  well 
or  ill,  until  the  sitting  of  the  court  on  the  follow- 
ing morning. 

But  people  who  go  voluntarily  to  law,  or  are 
taken  forcibly  there,  for  the  first  time,  may  be 
allowed  to  labour  under  some  temporary  irrita- 
tion and  anxiety :  and  Sam,  with  a  due  allow- 
ance for  the  frailties  of  human  nature,  obeyed 
all  his  master's  behests  with  that  imperturbable 
good-humour  and  unruffable  composure  which 
formed  one  of  his  most  striking  and  amiable 
characteristics. 

Sam  had  solaced  himself  with  a  most  agree- 
able little  dinner,  and  was  waiting  at  the  bar  for 
the  glass  of  warm  mixture  in  which  Mr.  Pick- 
wick had  requested  him  to  drown  the  fatigues  of 
his  morning's  walks,  when  a  young  boy  of  about 
three  feet  high,  or  thereabouts,  in  a  hairy  cap 
and  fustian  overalls,  whose  garb  bespoke  a  laud- 
able ambition  to  attain  in  time  the  elevation  of 
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an  hostler,  entered  the  passage  of  the  George 
and  \ulture,  and  looked  first  up  the  stairs,  and 
then  along  the  passage,  and  then  into  the  bar,  as 
if  in  search  of  somebody  to  whom  he  bore  a 
commission  ;  whereujjon  the  barmaiil,  conceiving 
it  not  improbable  that  the  said  commission  might 
be  directed  to  the  tea  or  table  spoons  of  the 
establishment,  accosted  the  boy  with 

*'  Now,  young  man,  w  hat  do  you  want  ?  " 

"Is  there  anyboily  here  named  Sam?"  in- 
ijuired  the  youth,  in  a  loud  voice  of  treble 
(juality. 

"  What's  the  t'other  name  ?  "  said  Sam  \\'eller, 
looking  rounil. 

"  How  should  I  know?"  briskly  replied  the 
young  gentleman  below  the  hairy  cap. 

"You're  a  sharp  boy,  you  are,"  said  Mr. 
VVeller ;  "  only  I  wouldn't  show  that  wery  fine 
etlge  too  much,  if  I  was  you,  in  case  anybody 
took  it  off.  What  do  you  mean  by  comin*  to  a 
hot-cl,  and  asking  arter  Sam,  vith  as  much  polite- 
ness as  a  vild  Indian  ?  " 

"  'Cos  an  old  gen'l'm'n .  told  me  to,"  replied 
the  boy. 

"What  old  gen'l'm'n?'"  inquired  Sam,  with 
deep  disdain. 

"  Him  as  drives  a  Ipswich  coach,  and  uses 
our  jurlour,"  rejoined  the  boy.  "  He  told  me 
yesterday  momin'  to  come  to  the  George  in 
W^iiltur  this  artemoon,  and  ask  for  Sam." 

"  It's  my  father,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Weller, 
turning  with  an  explanatory  air  to  the  young  lady 
in  the  bar ;  "  blest  if  I  think  he  hardly  knows 
what  my  other  name  is.  Well,  young  brockilcy 
sprout,  wot  then  ?  " 

"  Why  then,"  said  the  boy,  "  you  wos  to  come 
to  him  at  six  o'clock  to  our  *ouse,  'cos  he  wants 
to  see  you — Blue  Boar,  I.,caden'all  Markit.  Shall 
I  say  you're  comin'  ?  " 

"  You  may  wentur  on  that  'ere  statement,  sir," 
replied  Sam.  And  thus  empowered,  the  young 
gentleman  walked  away,  awakening  all  the  echoes 
in  George  Yard  as  he  ilid  so,  with  several  chaste 
and  extremely  correct  imitations  of  a  drover's 
whistle,  delivered  in  a  tone  of  peculiar  richness 
and  volume. 

Mr.  Wcllcr  having  obtained  leave  of  absence 
from  Mr.  Pickwick,  who,  in  his  then  state  of 
excitement  and  worr)-,  was  by  no  means  dis- 
pleased at  being  left  alone,  set  forth,  long  before 
the  appointed  hour,  and  having  plenty  of  time 
at  his  disposal,  sauntered  down  as  far  as  the 
Mansion  House,  where  he  paused  and  contem- 
plated, with  a  face  of  great  calmness  and  philo- 
sophy, the  numerous  cads  and  drivers  of  short 
stages  who  assemble  near  that  famous  place  of 
resort,  to  the  great  terror  and  confusion  of  the 


old-lady  population  of  these  realms.  Having 
loitered  here  tor  half  an  hour  or  so,  Mr.  Weller 
turned,  and  began  wending  his  way  towards 
Leadenhall  Market,  through  a  variety  of  by- 
streets and  courts.  As  he  was  sauntering  away  his 
spare  lime,  and  stopped  to  look  at  almost  every 
object  that  met  his  gaze,  it  is  by  no  means  sur- 
prising that  Mr.  Weller  should  have  paused 
before  a  small  stationer's  and  print-seller's  win- 
dow ;  but  without  further  explanation  it  docs 
appear  surprising  that  his  eyes  should  have  no 
sooner  rested  on  certain  pictures  which  were 
exposed  for  sale  therein,  than  he  gave  a  sudden 
start,  smote  his  right  leg  with  great  vehemence, 
and  exclaimed  with  energy,  "If  it  hadn't  been 
for  this,  I  should  ha'  forgot  all  about  it,  till  it  was 
too  late ! " 

The  ])articular  picture  on  which  Sam  Weller's 
eyes  were  fi.\ed,  as  he  said  this,  was  a  highly 
coloured  representation  of  a  couple  of  human 
hearts  skewered  together  with  an  arrow,  cooking 
before  a  rheerful  fire,  while  a  male  and  female 
cannibal  in  modern  attire  :  the  gentleman  being 
clad  in  a  blue  coat  and  while  trousers,  and  the 
lady  in  a  deep  red  pelisse  with  a  parasol  of  the 
same  :  were  approaching  the  meal  with  hungry 
eyes,  up  a  serpentine  gravel  path  leading  there- 
unto. A  decidctlly  indelicate  young  gentleman, 
in  a  pair  of  wings,  and  nothing  else,  was  depicted 
as  sujierintending  the  cooking  ;  a  representation 
of  the  spire  of  the  church  in  I^ngham  Phu-e 
appeared  in  the  tlistance;  and  the  whole  formed 
a  "  valentine,"  of  which,  as  a  written  inscription 
in  the  window  testified,  there  was  a  large  assort- 
ment within,  which  the  shojikeeper  pledged  him- 
self to  dispose  of,  to  his  countrymen  generally, 
at  the  reduced  rate  of  one-and-sixi)ence  each. 

"  I  should  ha'  forgot  it ;  I  should  certainly  ha' 
forgot  it ! "  said  Sam.  So  saying,  he  at  once 
stepped  into  the  stationer's  shop,  and  requested 
to  be  served  with  a  sheet  of  the  best  gilt-edged 
letter-paper,  and. a  hard-nibbed  pen  which  could 
be  warranted  not  to  splutter.  These  articles 
having  been  promptly  supplied,  he  walked  on 
direct  towards  Leadenhall  Market  at  a  good 
round  pace,  very  ditTerent  from  his  recent  linger- 
ing one.  Looking  round  him,  he  there  beheld 
a  sign  board  on  which  the  painter's  art  had  de- 
lineated something  remotely  resembling  a  ceru- 
lean elephant  with  an  aquiline  nose  in  lieu  of 
trunk.  Rightly  conjecturing  that  this  was  the 
Blue  Boar  himself  he  stepped  into  the  house, 
and  inquired  concerning  his  parent 

"  He  won't  be  here  this  three-<iuarters  of  an 
hour  or  more,"  said  the  young  lady  who  super- 
intended the  domestic  arrangements  of  the  Blue 
Boar. 
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"  Wery  good,  my  dear,"  replied  Sam.  "  I^t 
me  have  nine  penn'orth  o'  brandy-and-water 
hike,  and  the  inkstand,  will  you,  miss  ?  " 

The  brandy-and-water  hike,  and  the  inkstand, 
having  been  carried  into  the  little  parlour,  and 
the  young  lady  having  carefully  flattened  down 
the  coals  to  prevent  their  blazing,  and  carried 
away  the  poker  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  the 
fire  being  stirred,  without  the  full  privity  and 
concurrence  of  the  Blue  Boar  being  first  had  and 


obtained,  Sam  Weller  sat  himself  down  in  a  box 
near  the  stove,  and  pulled  out  the  sheet  of  gill 
edged  letter-iaper,  and  the  hard-nibbed  pen. 
Then,  looking  carefully  at  the  pen  to  see  th.it 
there  were  no  hairs  in  it,  and  dusting  down  the 
table,  so  tliat  there  might  be  no  crumbs  of  bread 
under  the  paper,  Sam  tucked  up  the  cuffs  of  his 
coat,  squared  his  elbows,  and  composed  himself 
to  write. 

'l"o  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  are  not  in  the 
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HIM  TO  'FIRE  AWAY.'"     {Set page  lid.) 


habit  of  devoting  themselves  practically  to  the 
science  of  penmanship,  WTiting  a  letter  is  no 
very  ca.sy  task ;  it  being  always  considered 
necessary  in  such  cases  for  the  %vriter  to  recline 
his  head  on  his  left  arm,  so  as  to  j)lace  his  eyes 
as  nearly  as  possible  on  a  level  with  the  paper, 
and  while  glancing  sideways  at  the  letters  he  is 
constructing,  to  form  with  his  tongue  imaginary 
characters  to  correspond.  These  motions,  al- 
thougli  unquestionably  of  the  greatest  assistance 
Tnr  Pickwick  Cu;n,  15. 


to  original  composition,  retard  in  some  degree 
the  progress  of  the  writer  ;  and  Sam  had  uncon- 
sciously been  a  full  hour  and  a  hal;  writing  words 
in  small  text,  smearing  out  wrong  letters  with  his 
little  finger,  and  pulling  in  new  ones  which  re- 
quired going  over  very  often  to  render  them 
visible  through  the  old  blots,  when  he  was  roused 
by  the  opening  of  the  door  and  the  entrance 
ol  his  parent 

"  Veil,  Sammy,"  said  Uie  father. 
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"Veil,  my  Prooshan  Blue,"  resi)ondcd  the 
son,  laying  down  his  i)cn.  '*  What's  the  last 
bulletin  about  raothcr-in-law  ?  " 

**  Mrs.  Vcllcr  passed  a  wcry  good  night,  but 
is  uncommon  pcrwcrsc  ant.1  uiiplcas;uU  this 
mornin*.  Signed  upon  oath,  S.  Vcllcr,  Es<iuirc, 
Senior.  That's  the  last  vun  ;is  was  issued, 
Sammy,"  replied  Mr.  Weller,  untying  his  shawl. 

"  No  better  yet?"  incjuircd  Sam. 

"  All  the  symptoms  ai;t;erawatcd,"  replied 
Mr.  Wcllcr,  shaking  his  hcail.  **  But  wot's  that 
you're  a  doin'  of — pursuit  of  knowledge  under 
difficulties — eh,  Sammy  ?  " 

"I've  done  now,"  saiii  Sam  with  slight  em- 
barrassment ;  "  I've  been  a  writin'." 

"  So  I  see,"  replied  Mr.  Wcllcr.  "  Not  to  any 
young  'ooman,  I  hope,  Sammy." 

"VVhy  it's  no  use  a  sayin'  it  ain't,"  replied 
Sam.     **  It's  a  walentine." 

"  A  what :"  exclaimed  Mr.  Weller,  apparently 
horror-stricken  by  tlie  woul. 

"  A  walentine,"  replied  Sam. 

*'  Samivel,  Samivel,"  said  Mr.  Wcllcr,  in  re- 
proachful accents,  "  I  didn't  think  you'd  ha' 
done  iL  Arter  the  warnin'  you've  had  o'  your 
father's  wicious  propensities  ;  arter  all  I've  said 
lo  you  upon  this  here  wcry  subject ;  arter  actiwally 
sccin'  and  bein'  in  the  company  o'  your  own  mother- 
in-law,  vich  I  shouUl  ha'  thought  wos  a  moral 
lesson  as  no  man  could  never  ha'  forgotten  to 
his  dyin'  day !  I  didn't  think  you'd  ha'  done  it, 
Sammy,  I  didn't  think  you'd  ha'  done  it  ! " 
These  reflections  were  too  much  for  the  good 
old  man.  He  raised  Sam's  tumbler  to  his  lips, 
and  drank  ofT  its  contents. 

"  Wot's  the  matter  now  ?"  said  Sam. 

"  Ncv'r  mind,  S.-immy,"  replied  .Mr.  Weller. 
•'  it'll  be  a  wcry  agonizin'  trial  to  mc  at  my  time 
of  life,  but  I'm  pretty  tough,  ilut's  vun  consola- 
tion, as  the  wery  old  turkey  remarked  wen  the 
farmer  said  he  >vas  afeard  he  should  be  obliged 
to  kill  him  for  the  I^ondon  market." 

"  Wot'U  be  a  trial  ?  "  inquired  Sam. 

"  To  see  you  married,  Sammy — to  sec  you  a 
«:eluded  wiclim,  and  thinkin'  in  your  innocence 
that  it's  all  wery  capital,"  replied  Mr.  Weller. 
••  It's  a  dreadful  trial  to  a  father's  feelin's,  that 
'ere,  Sammy." 

"  Nonsense,"  said  Sam.  "  I  ain't  a-goin'  to 
get  married,  don't  fret  yourself  about  that ;  I 
know  you're  a  judge  o'  these  things.  Order 
in  your  pipe,  and  III  read  you  the  letter — 
there. " 

We  cannot  distinctly  say  whether  it  was  the 
prospect  of  the  pipe,  or  the  consolator)-  reflec- 
tion that  a  faul  disposition  to  get  married  ran 
in   the  family  and  couldn't   be   helped,  which 


calmed  Mr.  Wellcr's  feelings,  and  caused  hir. 
grief  to  subside.  We  should  be  rather  disposed 
to  say  that  the  result  was  attained  by  combining 
the  two  sources  of  consolation,  for  he  repeated 
the  second  in  a  low  tone,  very  fretpiently ;  ring 
ing  the  bell,  meanwhile,  to  order  in  tlie  first. 
He  then  divested  himself  of  his  upper  coat;  and 
lighting  the  i)ipe  and  placing  himself  in  front  of 
the  fire  with  his  back  towards  it,  so  that  he  could 
feel  its  full  heat,  and  recline  against  the  mantel 
piece  at  the  same  time,  turned  towards  Sam, 
and,  with  a  countenance  greatly  mollified  by  the 
softening  influence  of  tobacco,  requested  him  to 
"  fire  away." 

Sam  dipped  his  pen  into  the  ink  to  be  ready 
for  any  corrections,  and  began  with  a  vers 
theatrical  air :      " 

" '  Lovely ' " 

"  Stop,"  said  Mr.  Weller,  ringing  the  bell. 
"  A  double  glass  o'  the  inwariable,  my  dear." 

"  Very  well,  sir,"  replied  the  girl ;  who  with 
great  quickness  appeared,  vanished,  returned, 
and  disappeared. 

"  They  seem  to  know  your  ways  here,''  observed 
Sam. 

"  Yes,"  replied  his  father,  "  I've  been  here 
before,  in  my  time.     Go  on,  Sammy." 

"  '  lively  crectur,' "  repeated  Sam. 

"'Taint  in  poetry,  ib  it?"  interposed  hi^ 
father. 

"  No,  no,"  replied  Sam. 

"Wery  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  Mr.  Wdlci 
"  Poetry's  unnal'ral ;  no  man  ever  talked  poetn, 
'cept  a  beadle  on  bo.xin'  day,  or  Warren's 
blackin'  or  Rowland's  oil,  or  some  o'  them  low 
fellows ;  never  you  let  yourself  down  to  talk 
poetry,  my  boy.     Begin  agin,  Sammy." 

Mr.  Weller  resumed  his  pipe  with  critical 
solemnity,  .ind  Sam  once  more  commenced,  and 
read  as  follows. 

"  •  Lovely  creetur  i  feel  myself  a  dammed ' " 

"  That  ain't  proper,"  said  Mr.  Weller,  taking 
his  pipe  from  his  mouth. 

•*No;  it  ain't  'dammed,'"  observed  Sam. 
holding  the  letter  up  to  the  light,  "it's 'shamed,' 
there's  a  blot  there — '  I  feel  myself  ashamed.'  " 

"Wery  good,"  said  Mr.  Weller.  "Co 
on." 

"  '  Feel    myself    ashamed    and    complete!) 

cir •      I  forget  what  this  here  word  is,"  said 

Sam,  scratching  his  head  with  the  pen,  in  vain 
allcinpls  to  remember. 

"Why  don't  you  look  at  it  then  ?"  inquired 
Mr.  Weller. 

"So  I  am  a  lookin*  at  it,"  replied  Sam,  "  but 
there's  another  blot.  Here's  a  '  c,'  and  a  '  i,'  and 
a  '  d.' " 
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"Circumwentcd,  p'raps," suggested  Mr.Weller. 

"  No,  it  ain't  that,"  said  Sam;  "  circumscribed  ; 
that's  it." 

"  That  ain't  as  good  a  word  as  circumwentcd, 
Sammy,"  said  Mr.  Wcller  gravely. 

"Think  not?"  said  Sam. 

"  Nothin'  hke  it,"  rejiHed  his  father. 

"But  don't  you  tliink  it  means  more?"  in- 
quired Sam. 

"Veil,  p'raps  it  is  a  more  tenderer  word,"  said 
Mr.  Weller,  after  a  few  moments'  reflection. 
"  Go  on,  Sammy." 

"  '  Feel  myself  ashamed  and  completely  cir- 
cumscribed in  a  dressin'  of  you,  for  you  arc  a 
nice  gal  and  nothin'  but  it.'  " 

"Thai's  a  wery  pretty  sentiment,"  said  the 
elder  Mr.  Weller,  removing  his  pipe  to  make 
way  for  the  remark. 

"Ves,  I  think  it  is  rayther  good,"  observed 
Sam,  highly  llaltercd. 

"  Wot  I  like  in  that  'ere  style  of  writin',"  said 
the  elder  Mr.  Weller,  "  is,  that  there  ain't  no 
callin'  names  in  it, — no  Wenuses,  nor  nothin'  o' 
that  kind.  Wot's  the  good  o'  callin'  a  young 
'ooman  a  Wenus  or  a  angel,  Sammy?" 

"  W\  !  what,  indeed  ?"  replied  Sam. 

"  Vou  might  jist  as  well  call  her  a  griffin,  or  a 
unicom,  or  a  king's  arms  at  once,  which  is  wery 
well  known  to  be  a  col-lection  o'  fabulous 
animals,"  addetl  Mr.  Weller. 

"Just  as  well,"  replied  Sam. 

"  Drive  on,  Sammy,"  said  Mr.  WcTlcr. 

Sam  complied  with  the  retjuest,  and  proceeded 
as  follows  ;  his  father  continuing  to  smoke,  with 
a  mixed  exjiression  of  wisdom  and  complacency, 
which  was  particularly  edifying. 

" '  Afore  I  see  you  I  thouglit  all  women  was 
alike.' " 

"  So  they  are,"  observed  the  elder  Mr.  Weller, 
parenthetically. 

"  '  But  now,'  "  continued  Sam,  "  '  now  I  find 
what  a  reg'lar  soft-headed,  inkred'lous  turnip  I 
must  ha'  been  ;  for  there  ain't  nobody  like  you 
though  /  like  you  better  than  nothin'  at  all.'  I 
tlum^iu  it  best  to  make  that  rayther  strong," 
sai'l  Sam,  looking  up. 

Mr.  Weller  nodded  approvingly,  and  Sam 
resumed. 

"  '  So  I  take  the  privilidge  of  the  day,  Mary, 
my  dear— as  the  gen  Tm'n  in  ilifficulties  did,  vcn 
he  valked  out  of  a  Sunday — to  tell  you  that  the 
first  and  only  time  I  see  you,  your  likeness  was 
took  on  my  hart  in  much  quicker  time  and 
brighter  colours  tlun  ever  a  likeness  was  took 
by  llie  profecl  machcen  (wich  p'raps  you  may 
have  hccrd  on  Mary  my  dear)  altho  it  does  finish 
a  portrait  and  put  the  frame  and  glass  on  cora- 


jjlete  with  a  hook  at  the  end  to  hang  it  up  by 
and  all  in  two  minutes  and  a  quarter.* " 

*•  I  am  afeard  that  werges  on  the  poetical, 
Sammy,"  said  Mr.  Weller,  dubiously. 

"  No,  it  don't,"  rei)lied  Sam,  reading  on  very 
quickly,  to  avoid  contesting  the  |X)int  : 

'• '  Except  of  me  Mary  my  dear  as  your  walen- 
tine  and  think  over  what  I've  s.iid.— My  dear 
Mary  I  will  now  conclude.'  That's  all,"  said 
Sam. 

"  That's  rayther  a  sudden  pull  up,  ain't  it, 
Sammy  ?"  inquired  Mr.  Weller. 

"  Not  a  bit  on  it,"  said  Sam ;  "  she'll  vish 
there  wos  more,  and  that's  the  great  art  o'  letter 
writin'." 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Weller,  "  there's  somethin' 
in  that  ;  and  I  wish  your  mother-in-law  "ud  only 
conduct  her  conwer^ation  on  the  same  genteel 
principle.     Ain't  you  a-goin  to  sign  it  ?" 

"  That's  the  difficulty,"  said  Sam  ;  "  I  don't 
know  what  to  sign  it." 

*•  Sign  it  Vcllcr,"  said  the  oldest  surviving 
proprietor  of  that  name. 

"  \Von't  do,"  said  Sam.  "  Never  sign  a 
walentine  with  your  own  name.*' 

"Sign  it  '  Pickvick,' then,"  said  Mr.Weller; 
"  it's  a  wery  good  name,  and  a  easy  one  to 
spell." 

"  The  wery  thing,"  said  Sam.  "  I  could  end 
with  a  werse  ;  what  do  you  tliink?" 

"  I  don't  like  it,  Sam,"  rejoined  Mr.  Weller. 
"  I  never   know'd    a   respectable  cc  s 

wrote  poetry,  'cept  one,  as  ma<le  .v 
copy  o'  werses  the  night  afore  he  wos  hung  for 
a  highway  robbery  ;  and  he  was  only  a  Cambcr- 
vell  man,  so  even  that's  no  rule." 

But  Sam  was  not  to  be  dissuaded  from  ihc 
poetical  idea  that  had  occurred  to  hira,  so  he 
signed  the  letter, 

"  Your  love-sick 
Pickwick." 
.And  having  foldetl  it.  in  .t  vct)*  intricate  m-inncr, 
s(iueezeil  a  down  :  ■  on  in  c- 

"To    Mary,    Hoi  .a    Mr. 

Mayor's,  Ipswi«:h,  Sunoik  ;  '  and  put 
]»orkct,  wafered,  anil  ri..i(!\  for  tin  fi  :. 

This  important  bn^  ctcd, 

Mr.  Wcller  the  eldc;  j:   .....^  .  ;^  v,  v..  ..ut  on 
which  he  had  summoned  his  son. 

"  The  first  matter  relates  to  your  governor, 
Sammv."  said  Mr.  Wcller.  "  He's  a-gr  in*  to  be 
tried  \v,  ain*t  he?" 

"  1  a<omin'  on."  replierl  Slim. 

"  Vcii,    .viivl   Mr.  W('  .    he'll 

want  to  call  ">tT!e  witn  -  cha- 

racter, or  ■  prove  a  ^iic)bi.     I  se  been 

a  lurnin'  t       .         >s  over  in  my  mind,  and  he 
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may  make  hisself  easy,  Sammy.  I've  got  some 
friends  as  '11  do  either  for  him,  but  my  adwice  'ud 
be  this  here — never  mind  the  character,  and 
stick  to  the  alleybi.  Nothing  like  a  alleybi, 
Sammy,  nothing."  Mr.  W'cllor  looked  very  pro- 
found as  he  delivered  this  legal  opinion  ;  and 
burying  his  nose  in  his  tumbler,  winked  over 
the  top  thereof,  at  his  astonished  son. 

"  Why,  what  do  you  mean  ?"  said  Sam  ;  "  you 
don't  think  he's  a-goin'  to  be  tried  at  the  Old 
Bailey,  do  you  ?" 

"That  ain't  no  part  of  the  present  con-sidera- 
tion,  Sammy,"  replieil  Mr.  Weller.  "  Verevcr 
he's  a-goin'  to  be  trieil,  my  boy,  a  alleybi's  the 
thing  to  get  him  off.  Ve  got  Tom  Vildspark 
off  that  'ere  manslaughter,  with  a  alleybi,  ven  all 
the  big  vigs  to  a  man  said  as  nothing  couldn't 
save  him.  And  my  'pinion  is,  Sammy,  that  if 
your  governor  don't  prove  a  alleybi,  he'll  be 
what  the  Italians  call  rcg'larly  tlummoxcd,  and 
that's  all  about  it." 

As  the  elder  Mr.  Weller  entertained  a  firm 
and  unalterable  conviction  that  the  Old  Bailey 
was  the  supreme  court  of  judicature  in  this 
country,  anil  that  its  rules  and  forms  of  proceed- 
ing regulated  and  controlled  the  practice  of  all 
other  courts  of  justice  whatsoever,  he  totally 
disregariled  the  assurances  and  arguments  of  his 
son,  tending  to  show  that  the  alibi  was  inadmis- 
sible ;  and  vehemently  protested  that  Mr.  Pick- 
wick was  being  "  wictimised."  Finding  that  it 
was  of  no  use  to  discuss  the  matter  further,  Sam 
changed  the  subject,  and  inquired  what  the 
second  topic  was,  on  which  his  revered  parent 
wished  to  consult  him. 

"That's  a  pint  o'  domestic  policy,  Sammy," 
said  Mr.  Weller.     "  This  here  Stiggins "' 

"  Red-n().scd  man  ?"  inquired  Sam. 

"  The  wery  same,"  rejjlied  Mr.  Weller. 
"This  here  red-nosed  man,  Sammy,  wisits  your 
mother-in-law  vith  a  kindness  and  constancy  as 
I  never  see  ctiualled.  He's  si  ten  a  friend  o'  the 
family,  Sammy,  that  wen  he's  avay  from  us,  he 
can't  be  comfortable  unless  he  has  somethin'  to 
remember  us  by." 

"And  I'd  give  him  somethin' as 'ud  turpen- 
tine anil  bees'-vax  his  memory  for  the  next  ten 
years  or  sd,  if  I  wos  you,"  interposed  Sam. 

"Stop  a  minute,"  said  Mr.  Weller;  "I  wos 
a-going  to  say,  he  always  brings  now  a  flit 
bottle  as  holds  about  a  pint  and  a  half,  and  fills 
It  vith  the  pine-ai)j)le  rum  afore  he  goes  avay." 

"  And  empties  it  afore  he  comes  back,  I 
s'posc.?"  said  Sam. 

"Clean!"  replied  Mr.  Weller;  "  never  leaves 
nothin'  in  it  but  the  cork  and  the  smell ;  trust 
him  for  tlut,  Sammy.     Now  these  here  fellows. 


my  boy,  are  a-goin',  to-night,  to  get  up  the 
monthly  mectin'  o'  the  Brick  I^ne  Branch  o' 
the  United  (}rand  Junction  Ebenczer  Temj)e- 
rance  Association.  Your  mother-in-law  wos 
a-goin',  Sanuny,  but  she's  got  the  rheumatics,  and 
can't;  and  I,  Sammy, — 1  ve  got  the  two  tickets 
as  wos  sent  her."  Mr.  Weller  communicated 
this  secret  with  great  glee,  and  winked  so  inde- 
fatigably  after  doing  so,  that  Sam  began  to 
think  he  must  have  got  the  tic  douloureux  in  his 
right  eyelid. 

"  Well  ?"  said  that  young  gentleman. 

"Well,"  continued  his  progenitor,  looking 
round  him  very  cautiously,  '•  you  and  I'll  go, 
punctiwal  to  the  time.  The  deputy  shepherd 
won't,  Sammy ;  the  deputy  shepherd  won't." 
Here  Mr.  Weller  was  seized  with  a  paroxysm  of 
chuckles,  which  gradually  terminated  in  as  near 
an  approach  to  a  choke  as  an  elderly  gentleman 
can,  with  safety,  sustain. 

"  Well,  I  never  see  sitch  an  old  ghost  in  all 
my  bom  days,"  exclaimed  Sam,  rubbing  the  old 
gentleman's  back,  hard  enough  to  set  him  on 
fire  with  the  friction.  "  What  are  you  laughin' 
at,  corpilence  ?" 

"  Hush  !  Sammy,"  said  Mr.  Weller,  looking 
round  him  with  increased  caution,  and  speaking 
in  a  whisper.  "  Two  friends  o'  mine,  as  works 
the  Oxford  Road,  and  is  up  to  all  kinds  o' 
games,  ha.s  got  the  deputy  shepherd  safe  in  tow, 
Sammy ;  and  ven  he  does  come  to  the  tber.ezer 
Junction  (vich  he's  sure  to  do:  for  they'll  see 
him  to  the  door,  and  shove  him  in  if  necessary,) 
he'll  be  as  far  gone  in  rum-and-water,  as  ever  he 
wos  at  the  Markis  o'  Granby,  Dorkin',  and  that's 
not  sayin'  a  little  neidier."  And  with  this  Mr. 
Weller  once  more  laughed  immoderately,  and 
once  more  relapsed  into  a  state  of  partial  suffo- 
cation, in  consequence. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  in  accordance 
with  Sam  Weller's  feelings,  than  the  projected 
expo.'^ure  of  the  r-eal  i)ropensities  and  qualities 
of  the  fed-nosed  man  ;  and  it  being  very  near 
the  appointed  hour  of  meeting,  the  father  and 
son  took  their  way  at  once  to  Brick  Lane  :  Sam 
not  forgetting  to  drop  his  letter  into  a  general 
I)Ost-oftice  a.s  they  walked  along. 

The  monthly  meetings  of  the  Brick  Lane 
Branch  of  the  United  Grand  Junction  Lbenezcr 
Temperance  Association  were  held  in  a  large 
room,  pleasantly  and  airily  situated  at  the  top 
of  a  safe  and  commodious  ladder.  The  presi- 
dent was  the  straight-walking  Mr.  Anthony 
Humm,  a  converted  fireman,  now  a  schoolmaster, 
and  occasionally  an  itinerant  preacher  ;  and  the 
secretary  was  Mr.  Jonas  Mudge,  chandler's  shop- 
keeper, an  enthusiastic  and  disinterested  vessel, 
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who  sold  tea  to  the  members.  Previous  to  the 
commencement  of  business,  the  ladies  sat  upon 
forms,  and  drank  tea,  till  such  time  as  they  con- 
sidered it  expedient  to  leave  off;  and  a  large 
wooden  money-box  was  conspicuously  placed 
upon  the  green  baize  cloth  of  the  business  table, 
behind  which  the  secretary  stood,  and  acknow- 
ledged, with  a  gracious  smile,  every  addition  to 
the  rich  vein  of  copper  which  lay  concealed 
within. 

On  this  particular  occasion  the  women  drank 
tea  to  a  most  alarming  extent ;  greatly  to  the 
horror  of  Mr.  Weller  senior,  who,  utterly  regard- 
less of  all  Sam's  admonitory  nudgings,  stared 
about  him  in  every  direction  with  the  most  un- 
disguised astonishment. 

"  Sammy,"  whispered  Mr.  Wcllcr,  "  if  some  o' 
these  here  people  don't  want  tai)pin'  to-morrow 
mom  in',  T  ain't  your  father,  and  that's  wot  it  is. 
Why,  this  here  old  lady  next  me  is  a  drowndin' 
herself  in  tea." 

"  Be  quiet,  can't  you  ?"  murmured  Sam. 

"  Sam,"  whispered  Mr.  Weller,  a  moment 
afterwards,  in  a  tone  of  deep  agitation,  "  mark 
my  vords,  my  boy  ;  if  that  'ere  secretary  feller 
keeps  on  for  only  five  minutes  more,  he'll  blow 
himself  up  with  toast-and-water." 

"  Well,  let  him,  if  he  likes,"  rei)lie(l  Sam  ;  "  it 
ain't  no  bisness  o'  yourn." 

"  If  this  here  lasts  much  longer,  Sammy,"  said 
Mr.  Weller,  in  the  same  low  voice,  "  I  shall  feel 
it  my  duty,  as  a  human  bein',  to  rise  and  address 
the  cheer.  There's  a  young  'ooman  on  the  next 
form  but  two,  as  has  drank  nine  breakfast  cups 
and  a  half;  and  she's  a  swcllin'  wisibly  before 
my  wery  eyes." 

There  is  little  doubt  that  Mr.  U'eller  would 
have  carried  his  benevolent  intention  into  im- 
mediate execution,  if  a  great  noise,  occasioned 
by  putting  up  the  cups  and  saucers,  had  not 
very  fortunately  announced  that  the  tea-drinking 
was  over.  The  crockery  having  been  removed, 
the  table  with  the  green  bai/e  cover  was  carried 
out  into  the  centre  of  the  room,  and  the  busi- 
ness of  the  evening  was  commenced  by  a  little 
emphatic  man,  with  a  bald  head,  anrl  drab 
shorts,  who  suddenly  rushed  up  the  ladder,  at 
the  imminent  peril  of  snapjjing  the  two  little 
legs  encased  in  the  drab  shorts,  and  said  : 

"  I^ailies  and  gentlemen,  I  move  our  excellent 
brother,  Mr.  Anthony  Humm,  into  the  chair." 

The  ladies  waved  a  choice  collection  of 
pocket-handkerchiefs  at  this  proposition  ;  and 
the  impetuous  little  man  literally  moved  Mr. 
Humm  into  the  chhir,  by  taking  him  by  the 
shoulders  and  thrusting  him  into  a  mahogany 
frame  which  had  once  represented  that  article 


of  furniture.  The  waving  of  handkerchiefs  was 
renewed  :  and  Mr.  Humm,  wiio  was  a  sleek, 
white-faced  man,  in  a  perpetual  perspiration, 
bowed  meekly,  to  the  great  admiration  of  the 
females,  and  formally  took  his  seat.  Silence 
was  then  proclaimed  by  the  little  man  in  the 
drab  shorts,  and  Mr.  Humm  rose  and  said — 
That,  with  the  permission  of  his  Brick  Lane 
Branch  brothers  and  sisters,  then  and  there  pre- 
sent, the  secretary  would  read  the  report  of  the 
Brick  Lane  Branch  committee  ;  a  i)roix)sition 
which  was  again  received  with  a  demonstration 
of  pocket-handkerchiefs. 

The  secretary  having  sneezed  in  a  very  im- 
])ressive  manner,  and  the  cough  which  always 
seizes  an  assembly,  when  anything  particular  is 
going  to  be  done,  having  been  duly  penbrmed. 
the  following  document  was  read  : 

"report  of  the  committee  of  the  rrick 
lane  branch  of  the  united  grand  junc- 
tion eijenezer  temperance  a.'^.'-gcial  ion. 

"  Your  committee  have  pursued  their  grateful 
labours  during  the  past  month,  r.nd  have  the 
unspeakable  pleasure  of  reporting  the  following 
additional  cases  of  converts  to  Temperance. 

"H.Walker,  tailor,  wife,  and  two  children. 
When  in  better  circumstances,  owns  to  having 
been  in  the  constant  habit  of  drinking  ale  and 
beer ;  says  he  is  not  certain  whether  he  did  not 
twice  a  week,  for  twenty  years,  taste  *  dog's 
nose,'  which  your  committee  find,  upon  inquir)', 
to  be  compounded  of  warm  j)orter,  moist  sugar, 
gin,  and  nutmeg  (a  groan,  ancl  '  So  it  is  ! '  from 
an  eklerly  female).  Is  now  out  of  work  an<i 
penniless  ;  thinks  it  must  be  the  porter  (cheers) 
or  the  loss  of  the  use  of  his  right  hand  ;  is  not 
certain  which,  but  thinks  it  very  likely  that,  if 
he  had  drank  nothing  but  water  all  his  life,  his 
fellow-workman  woultl  never  have  stuck  a  rusty 
needle  in  him,  and  thereby  occasioned  his  acci- 
dent (tremendous  cheering).  Has  nothing  but 
cold  water  to  drink,  an<l  nrvir  feels  thirsty 
(great  applause). 

"  Betsy  Martin,  widow,  one  child,  and  one 
eye.  Cioes  out  charing  and  w.vshing,  by  the 
day ;  never  had  more  than  one  eye,  but  knows 
her  mother  drank  bottled  stout,  and  shouldn't 
wonder  if  that  cau.sed  it  (immense  cheering). 
Thinks  it  not  impossible  that  if  she  had  always 
abstained  from  spirits,  she  might  have  had  two 
eyes  by  this  time  (tremendous  applause).  Used, 
at  every  place  she  went  to,  to  have  cighleen- 
l)ence  a  day,  a  pint  of  porter,  and  a  glass  of 
spirits  ;  but  since  she  became  a  member  of  the 
Brick  Lane  Branch,  has  always  demanded  three- 
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and-sixpence  instead  (the  announcement  of  tins 
most  interesting  fact  was  received  with  deafen- 
mg  enthusiasm). 

"Henry  Bellcr  was  for  many  years  toast- 
master  at  various  corporation  dinners,  during 
which  time  he  ilrank  a  great  deal  of  foreign 
wine  ;  may  sometimes  have  carried  a  bottle  or 
two  home  with  him  ;  is  not  ipiite  certain  of  that, 
l»ut  is  sure  if  he  ihd,  that  he  drank  the  contents. 
Keels  very  low  antl  melancholy,  is  very  feverish, 
and  has  a  constant  thirst  upon  him ;  thinks  it 
muht  be  the  wine  he  used  to  ilrink  (cheer-).  Is 
out  of  employ  now  ;  and  never  touches  a  drop 
of  foreign  wine  by  any  chance  (tremendous 
plaudits). 

"  Thomas  Burton  is  [)iirveyor  of  cat's  meat  to 
the  Lord  Mayor  and  JSherifVs,  and  several  mem- 
bers of  the  Common  Council  (the  announce- 
ment of  this  gentleman's  name  was  received 
with  breathless  interest).  Has  a  wooden  leg; 
finds  a  wooden  leg  expensive,  going  over  the 
stones  ;  usetl  to  wear  second-hand  wooden  legs, 
antl  drink  a  glass  of  hot  gin-and-walcr  regularly 
every  night — sometimes  two  (ilcep  sighs).  Found 
the  second-haml  wooden  legs  split  and  rot  very 
quickly  ;  is  firmly  persuaded  that  their  constitu- 
tion was  undermined  by  the  gin-and-water  (pro- 
longed cheering).  Buys  new  wooden  legs  now, 
and  drinks  nothing  but  water  and  weak  tea. 
The  new  legs  last  twice  as  long  as  the  others 
u.sed  to  do,  and  he  attributes  this  solely  to  his 
temperate  habits  (trium[)hant  cheers)." 

Anthony  Humm  now  moved  that  the  as- 
-scmbly  do  regale  itself  with  a  song.  With  a 
view  to  their  rational  and  moral  enjoyment, 
brother  Mordlin  had  adapted  the  beautiful 
words  of  **  Who  hasn't  heard  of  a  Jolly  Young 
Waterman  ?  "  to  the  tune  of  the  Old  Hundredth, 
which  he  would  request  them  to  join  him  in 
^>inging  (great  applause).  He  might  take  that 
opportunity  of  expressing  his  firm  persuasion 
that  the  late  Mr.  bibdin,  seeing  the  errors  of 
his  former  life,  had  written  that  song  to  show 
the  advantages  of  abstinence.  It  was  a  Tem- 
perance song  (whirlwinds  of  cheers).  The  neat- 
ness of  the  interesting  young  man's  attire,  the 
dexterity  of  his  feathering,  the  enviable  state  of 
mind  which  enable!  him.  \\\  the  bcanriful  words 
of  the  poet,  to 

"  Row  along,  thinking  of  nothing  at  all," 

all  combined  to  prove  that  he  must  have  been 
a  water-drinker  (cheers).  Oh,  what  a  state  of 
virtuous  jollity !  (Rapturous  cheering.)  And 
what  was  the  young  man's  reward  ?  Let  all 
young  men  present  mark  this  : 


"  The  maidcm  all  flock'd  to  his  boat  so  readily." 

(Loud  cheers,  in  which  the  ladies  joined.)  What 
a  bright  example  !  The  sisterhood,  the  maidens, 
flocking  round  the  young  waterman,  and  urging 
him  along  the  stream  of  duty  and  of  temperance. 
But,  was  it  tlie  maiilens  of  humble  life  only,  who 
soothed,  consoled,  and  supported  him  ?     No  ! 

"  He  W.1S  .always  first  oars  with  the  fine  city  ladies." 

(Inmien.se  cheering.)  The  soft  .sex  to  a  man — 
he  bcggeil  ])arilon,  to  a  female — rallied  round 
the  young  waterman,  antl  turned  with  tlisgust 
from  the  ilrinkcr  of  spirits  (cheers).  The  Brick 
I^ine  Branch  brothers  were  watermen  (cheers 
and  laughter).  That  room  was  their  boat ;  that 
audience  were  the  maidens  ;  and  he  (Mr.  An- 
thony Humm),  howc\cr  unworthily,  was  "first 
oars  "  (unbounded  applause). 

"  Wot  does  he  mean  by  the  soft  sex,  Sammy?" 
inquired  Mr.  \\'cllcr,  in  a  whisper. 

"  The  womin,"  said  .Sam,  in  the  same  tone. 

"  He  ain't  far  out  there,  Samniy,"  replied  Mr. 
Weller ;  "  they  must  be  a  soft  sex, — a  wcr)'  soft 
sex,  incleed — if  they  let  themselves  be  gammoned 
by  such  fellers  as  him." 

Any  further  observations  from  the  indignant 
old  gentleman  were  cut  short  by  the  commence- 
ment of  the  sorg,  which  Mr.  .Anthony  Humm 
gave  out,  two  lines  at  a  time,  for  the  information 
of  such  of  his  hearers  as  were  unacquainted  with 
the  legeml.  While  it  was  being  sung,  the  little 
man  with  the  drab  shorts  disappeared  ;  he  re- 
turned immediately  on  its  conclusion,  and  whis- 
pered to  Mr.  .\nthony  Humm,  with  a  face  of 
the  deepest  importance. 

"  My  friends,"  said  Mr.  Humm,  holding  up 
his  hand  in  a  deprecatory  manner,  to  bes|)eak 
the  silence  of  such  of  the  stout  old  ladies  as 
were  yet  a  line  or  two  behind  ;  "  my  fricntls,  a 
delegate  from  the  Dorking  branch  of  our  society, 
Brother  Stiggins,  altcnils  below." 

Out  came  the  pocket-handkerchiefs  again,  in 
greater  force  than  ever;  for  Mr.  Stiggins  was 
excessively  popular  among  the  female  constitu- 
ency of  Brick  I>ane. 

"He  may  approach,  I  think,"  said  Mr. 
Ihunm,  looking  round  him,  with  a  fat  smile. 
•'  Brother  Tadger,  let  him  come  forth  and  greet 

U.-i." 

The  little  man  in  the  drab  shorts,  who 
answered  to  the  name  of  Brother  Tadger,  bustled 
down  the  larlder  with  great  speed,  and  was  im- 
mediately aftenvards  heard  tumbling  up  with 
the  Reverend  Mr.  Stiggins. 

"He's    a<omin',    Sammy,"    whisi^ercd    Mr. 
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Weller,  purple   in  the  countenance   with   suj)- 
jjrcssed  laughter. 

"  Don't  say  nothin*  to  me,"  replied  Sam,  "for 
I  ran't  bear  it.  He's  close  to  the  door.  I  hear 
him  a-knockin'  his  head  again'  the  lath  and 
plaster  now." 

As  Sam  Weller  spoke,  the  little  door  flew 
open,  and  brother  Tadger  appeared,  closely  fol- 
l<jwed  by  the  Reverend  Mr.  Stiggins,  who  no 
sooner  entered,  than  there  was  a  great  clapping 
of  hands,  anil  stamping  of  feet,  and  flourishing 
of  handkerchiefs  ;  to  all  of  which  manifestations 
of  delight,  brother  Stiggins  returned  no  other 
acknowledgment  than  staring  with  a  wild  eye, 
and  a  fixed  smile,  at  the  extreme  top  of  the 
wick  of  the  candle  on  the  table  :  swaying  his 
body  to  and  fro,  meanwhile,  in  a  very  unsteady 
and  uncertain  manner. 

"Are  you  unwell,  brother  Stiggins?"  whis- 
pered Mr.  Anthony  Hiunm. 

"  I  am  all  right,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Stiggins,  in 
a  tone  in  which  ferocity  was  blendeil  with  an 
extreme  thickness  of  utterance ;  "  I  am  all  right, 
sir." 

"  Oh,  very  well,"  rejoined  Mr.  Anthony 
Humm,  retreating  a  few  paces. 

"  1  believe  no  man  here  has  ventured  to  say 
that  I  am  mV  all  right,  sir?"  said  Mr.  Stiggins. 

"  Oh,  certainly  not,"  said  Mr.  Humm. 

"  I  should  advise  him  not  to,  sir ;  I  should 
advise  him  not,"  said  Mr.  Stiggins. 

By  this  time  the  audience  were  perfectly 
silent,  and  waited  with  some  anxiety  for  the 
resumption  of  business. 

"Will  you  address  the  meeting,  brother?' 
said  Mr.  Humm,  with  a  smile  of  invitation. 

"  No,  sir,"  rejoined  Mr.  Stiggins.  "  No,  sir. 
1  will  not,  sir." 

The  meeting  looked  at  eacli  other  w  ith  raised 
eyelids ;  and  a  murmur  of  astonishment  ran 
liirough  the  room. 

"  It's  my  opinion,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Stiggins,  un- 
buttoning his  coat,  and  sjjcaking  very  loudly ; 
*•  it's  my  opinion,  sir,  that  this  meeting  is  drunk, 
.•^ir.  brother  Tadger,  sir!"  saiil  Mr.  Stiggins, 
sudtlcnly  increasing  in  ferocity,  and  turning 
sharp  round  on  the  little  man  in  the  drab  shorts, 
"_)w/ are  dnink,  sir  !"  With  this,  Mr.  Stiggins, 
entertaining  a  praiseworthy  desire  to  promrjtc 
the  sobriety  of  the  meeting,  and  to  exclude 
therefrom  all  improper  characters,  hit  brother 
Tadger  on  the  summit  of  the  nose  with  such 
unerring  aim,  that  the  drab  shorts  disappeared 
like  a  flash  of  lightning.  Brother  Tadger  had 
been  knocked,  head  first,  down  the  ladder. 

Upon  this  the  women  set  up  a  loud  and  dis- 
mal screaming;  and  rushing   in   small    parlies 


before  their  favourite  brothers,  flung  their  arms 
around  them  to  preserve  them  from  danger. 
An  instance  of  atiection,  which  had  nearly 
proved  fatal  to  Humm,  who,  being  extremely 
popular,  was  all  but  suffocated  by  tlic  crowd  of 
female  devotees  that  hung  about  his  neck,  and 
heaped  caresses  upon  him.  The  greater  part  of 
the  lights  were  quickly  put  out,  and  nothing 
but  noise  and  confusion  resounded  on  all  sides. 

"Now,  Sammy,"  said  Mr.  Weller,  t.oking  off 
his  great-coat  with  much  deliberation,  "just  you 
step  out,  and  fetch  in  a  watchman." 

"And  wot  are  you  a-goin'  to  do,  the  while?" 
inquired  Sam. 

"  Never  you  mind  me,  Sammy,"  replied  the 
old  gentleman  ;  "  1  shall  ockipy  myself  in  havin' 
a  small  settlement  with  that  'ere  Stiggins." 
Before  Sam  could  interfere  to  prevent  it,  his 
heroic  parent  had  penetrated  into  a  remote 
corner  of  the  room,  and  attacked  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Stiggins  with  manual  dexterity. 

"  Come  oft' ! "  said  Sam. 

"  Come  on  ! "  cried  Mr.  Weller  ;  and  without 
furtlicr  invitation  he  gave  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Stiggins  a  preliminary  tap  on  the  head,  and 
began  dancing  round  him  in  a  buoyant  and 
cork-like  manner,  which  in  a  gentleman  at  his 
time  of  life  was  a  perfect  marvel  to  behold. 

Finding  all  remonstrances  unavailing,  Sam 
pulled  his  hat  firmly  on,  threw  his  faihtr's  coat 
over  his  arm,  and  t.iking  the  old  man  round  the 
waist,  forcibly  dragged  him  down  the  ladder, 
and  into  the  street ;  never  releasing  his  hold,  or 
permitting  him  to  stop,  until  they  reached  the 
corner.  As  they  gained  it,  they  could  hear  the 
shouts  of  the  populace,  who  were  w  itncssing  the 
removal  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Slicgins  to  strong 
lodgings  for  the  night :  and  could  hear  the  noise 
occasioned  by  the  dispersion  in  various  direc- 
tions of  the  Meml>ers  of  the  Brick  l^nc  Branch 
of  the  United  Cirand  Junction  Ebcnezcr  Tem- 
perance Association. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

IS  WHOU.V  HFVOTKO  Tr)  A  FCU.  AKt>  FAirnrTL 
RI  PtiRT  or  Tlir.  MF.MORABLE  TRIAL  OF  BARUKLL 
A(;aINST  PICKWICK. 

IWONDKR  what  the  foreman  of  the  jury, 
whoever  he'll  be,  has  got  for  breakfast," 
said  Mr.  Snodgrass,  by  way  of  keq>ing  up  a 
conversation  on  the  eventful  morning  of  the 
fourteenth  of  Februar)-. 

"  /Vh ! "   said    Perker,  "  I    hope   he's   got   a 
good  one." 
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"  Why  so?"  inquired  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Highly  important;  very  important,  my  dear 
sir,"  replied  Perker.  "  A  good,  contentctl,  well- 
breakfasted  juryman  is  a  capital  thing  to  get 
hold  of.  Discontented  or  hungry  jurymen,  my 
ilear  sir,  always  finil  for  the  plaintifl." 

*'  Bless  my  heart,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  looking 
very  blank  ;  "  what  do  they  do  that  for?" 

"  Why,  1  tlon't  know,"  replieil  the  little  man, 
coolly;  "saves  time,  I  suppose.  If  it's  near 
dinner-time,  the  foreman  takes  out  his  watch 
when  the  jury  have  retired,  and  says,  '  Dear  me, 
gentlemen,  ten  minutes  to  five,  I  declare  !  I 
dine  at  five,  gentlemen.'  *  So  do  I,'  says  every- 
body else,  except  two  men  who  ought  to  have 
dined  at  three,  and  seem  more  than  half  dis- 
I)Osed  to  stand  out  in  consequence.  The  fore- 
man smiles,  and  puts  up  his  watch : — '  Well, 
gentlemen,  what  do  we  say?  plaintiff  or  de- 
fendant, gentlemen?  I  rather  think,  so  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  gentlemen, —  I  say  I  rather  think, 
— but  don't  let  that  inlluence  you, — I  rather 
think  the  plaintitT's  the  man.'  Upon  this,  two 
or  three  other  men  are  sure  to  say  that  they 
think  so  too — as  of  course  they  do ;  and  then 
they  get  on  very  unanimously  and  comfortably. 
Ten  minutes  past  nine  !"  said  the  little  man, 
looking  at  his  watch.  "  Time  we  were  off,  my 
dear  sir;  breach  of  promise  trial — court  is 
generally  full  in  such  cases.  You  had  better 
ring  for  a  coach,  my  dear  sir,  or  we  shall  be 
rather  late." 

Mr.  Pickwick  immediately  rang  the  bell ;  and 
a  coach  having  been  i)rocured,  the  four  i'ick- 
wickians  and  .Mr.  Perker  ensconced  themselves 
therein,  and  drove  to  (iuildhall ;  Sam  Weller, 
Mr.  Lowten,  and  the  blue  bag,  following  in  a 
cab. 

"  Lowten."  said  Perker,  when  they  reached 
the  outer  hall  of  the  court,  "put  Mr.  Pickwick's 
friends  in  the  students'  box;  Mr.  Pickwick  him- 
self had  better  sit  by  me.  This  way,  my  dear 
sir,  this  way."  Taking  Mr.  Pickwick  by  the 
coal-sleeve,  the  little  man  led  him  to  the  low 
scat  just  beneath  the  desks  of  the  King's  Coun- 
sel, which  is  constructed  for  the  convenience  of 
attorneys,  who  from  that  spot  can  whisper  into 
the  ear  of  the  leading  counsel  in  the  case,  any 
instructions  that  may  be  necessary  during  the 
progress  of  the  trial.  The  occupants  ot  this 
scat  arc  invisible  to  the  great  body  of  spectators, 
inasmuch  as  they  sit  on  a  much  lower  level 
than  either  the  barristers  or  the  audience,  whose 
scats  are  raised  above  the  floor.  Of  course  they 
have  their  backs  to  both,  and  tlieir  faces  towarils 
the  judge. 

"That's  the  witness-box,   I   suppose?"  said 


Mr.  Pickwick,  pointing  to  a  kind  of  pulpit,  with 
a  brass  rail,  on  his  leit  hand. 

"  That's  the  witness-box,  my  dear  sir,"  replied 
Perker,  disinterring  a  quantity  of  papers  from 
the  blue  bag,  which  Lowten  had  just  deposited 
at  his  feet. 

"And  that,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  pointing  to  a 
couple  of  enclosed  seats  on  his  right,  "  that's 
where  the  jurymen  sit,  is  it  not?" 

"The  identical  j^lace,  my  dear  sir,"  replied 
Perker,  tapping  the  lid  of  his  snuff-box. 

Mr.  Pickwick  stood  up  in  a  state  of  great 
agitation,  and  took  a  glance  at  the  court. 
There  were  already  a  pretty  large  sprinkling  of 
spectators  in  the  gallery,  and  a  numerous  muster 
of  gentlemen  in  wigs,  in  the  barristers'  seats  : 
who  presented,  as  a  body,  all  that  pleasing  and 
extensive  variety  of  nose  and  whisker  for  which 
the  bar  of  England  is  so  justly  celebrated.  Such 
of  the  gentlemen  as  had  a  brief  to  carry,  carried 
it  in  as  conspicuous  a  manner  as  possible,  and 
occasionally  scratched  their  noses  therewith,  to 
impress  the  fact  more  strongly  on  the  observa- 
tion of  the  spectators.  Other  gentlemen,  who 
had  no  briefs  to  show,  carried  under  their  arms 
goodly  octavos,  with  a  red  label  behind,  and 
that  under-done-pie-crust-coloured  cover,  which 
is  technically  known  as  "law  calf."  Others, 
who  had  neither  briefs  nor  books,  thrust  their 
hands  into  their  pockets,  and  looked  as  wise  as 
they  conveniently  could  ;  others,  again,  moved 
here  and  there  with  great  restlessness  and  ear- 
nestness of  manner,  content  to  awaken  thereby 
the  admiration  and  astonishment  of  the  unini- 
tiated strangers.  The  whole,  to  the  great  wonder- 
ment of  Mr.  Pickwick,  were  divided  into  little 
groups,  who  were  chatting  and  discussing  the 
news  of  the  day  in  the  most  unfeeling  manner 
possible, — just  as  if  no  trial  at  all  were  coming 
on. 

A  bow  from  Mr.  Plnmky,  as  he  entered  and 
took  his  seat  behind  the  row  appropriated  to 
the  King's  Counsel,  attracted  Mr.  Pickwick's 
attention ;  and  he  had  scarcely  returned  it, 
when  Mr.  Serjeant  Snubbin  appeared,  followed 
by  Mr.  Mallaril,  who  half  hid  the  Serjeant  be- 
hind a  large  crimson  bag,  which  he  ])laced  on 
his  table,  and,  after  shakmg  hands  with  Perker, 
withdrew.  Then  there  enieted  two  or  three 
more  Serjeants :  and  among  them,  one  with  a 
fat  body  and  a  red  face,  who  nodded  in  a 
frienflly  manner  to  Mr.  Serjeant  Snubbin,  and 
said  it  was  a  fine  morning. 

"  Who's  that  red-faced  man,  who  said  it  was  a 
fine  morning,  and  nodded  to  our  counsel  ?" 
whispered  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"Mr.  Serjeant  Puzfuz," replied  Perker.    "He's 
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opposed  to  us  ;  he  leads  on  the  other  side.  That 
gentleman  behind  him  is  Mr.  Skimpin,  his  junior." 
Mr.  Pickwick  was  on  the  point  of  inquiring, 
with  great  abhorrence  of  the  man's  cold  blooded 
villainy,  how  M  r.  Serjeant  Buzfuz,  who  was  counsel 
for  the  opposite  party,  dared  to  presume  to  tell  Mr. 
Serjeant  Snubbin,  who  was  counsel  for  him,  that 
it  was  a  fine  morning,  when  he  was  interrupted 
by  a  general  rising  of  the  barristers,  and  a  loud 
try  of  "Silence!"    from    the    officers   of    the 


court.     Looking  round,  he  found  that  this  was 
caused  by  the  entrance  of  the  judge. 

Mr.  Justice  Starelcigh  (who  sat  m  the  absence 
ofthc  Chief  Justice,  occasioned  by  indisposition), 
was  a  most  particularly  short  man,  and  so  (at. 
that  he  seemed  all  face  and  waistcoat.  He 
rolled  in,  upon  two  little  turned  legs,  and  having 
bobbed  gravely  to  the  bar,  who  bobbed  gravely 
to  him,  j)ut  his  little  legs  underneath  his  table, 
and  his  little  three-cornered  hat  upon  it ;  ami 
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when  Mr.  Justice  Stareleigh  had  done  this,  all 
you  could  see  of  him  was  two  queer  little  eyes, 
one  broad  pink  face,  and  somewhere  about  half 
of  a  big  anti  ver)'  comical  looking  wig. 

The  judge  had  no  sooner  taken  his  scat,  than 
the  olVicer  on  the  floor  of  the  court  called  out 
"Silence  !"  in  a  commanding  tone,  upon  which 
anotiier  officer  in  the  gallery  cried  "Silence!" 
in  an  angry  manner,  whcrcuixjn  three  or  four 
more  ushers  shouted  "Sdencc!"  in  a  voice  of 


indignant  remonstrance.  This  being  Hone,  a 
gentleman  in  black,  who  sal  below  the  judge, 
proceeded  to  call  over  iho  names  of  the  jury  ; 
and,  after  a  great  deal  of  bawling,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  only  ten  special  jur)-men  were  prtr- 
scnl.  Upon  this,  Mr.  Serjeant  Bu/Ju7.  prayed  a 
/a/^s  ;  the  gentleman  in  black  then  procectlod  to 
press  into  the  special  jury,  two  of  the  common 
jurymen  ;  and  a  greengrocer  and  a  chemist  were 
caught  directly. 
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"  Answer  to  your  names,  gentlemen,  that  you 
may  be  sworn,"  saitl  the  gentlemm  in  1)1  uk. 
'•  Rii  hard  Upwitch." 

'•  Here,"  said  the  greengrocer. 

"  Thomas  GrolVin." 

"  Here,"  said  the  chemist. 

"  Take  the  book,  gentlemen.  Vou  shall  well 
and  tnily  \xy " 

"  I  beg  this  court's  pardon,"  said  the  chemist, 
who  was  a  tall,  thin,  yellow-visagcd  man,  *'  but 
I  hope  this  court  will  excuse  my  attendance." 

'"On  what  grounds,  sir?"  said  Mr.  Justice 
Stareleigh. 

"  I  have  no  assistant,  my  Lord,"  said  the 
chemist. 

'*  I  can't  help  that,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Justice 
Stareleigh.     *'  You  should  hire  one." 

"I  can't  aftbrd  it,  my  Lord,"  rejoined  the 
chemist. 

"  Then  you  ought  to  be  able  to  afford  it,  sir," 
said  the  judge,  reiUlcning  ;  for  Mr.  Justice  Siare- 
Icigh's  temper  bordered  on  the  irritable,  and 
brookctl  not  contradiction. 

"  I  know  I  ought  to  do,  if  I  got  on  as  well  as 
I  tlesened,  but  I  don't,  my  Lord," answered  the 
chemist. 

"Swear  the  gentleman,"  said  the  judge, 
pcrcm[)tonly. 

The  offu  cr  had  got  no  further  than  the  "You 
shall  well  and  truly  try,"  when  he  was  again 
interrupted  by  the  chemist. 

•*  I  am  to  be  sworn,  my  Lord,  am  I  ?'  said  the 
chemist. 
,     ♦•  Certainly,  sir,"  replied  the  testy  little  judge. 

"Very  well,  my  Lord,' rcjilicd  the  chemist, 
in  a  resigned  manner.  *•  Then  there'll  be 
murder  before  this  trial's  over ;  that's  all.  Swear 
me,  if  you  please,  sir ;"  and  sworn  the  chemist 
was,  before  the  judge  could  find  words  to  utter. 

"  I  merely  wanted  to  obser\e,  my  Lord,"  said 
the  chemist,  taking  his  seat  with  great  delibera- 
tion, *'  that  I've  left  nobody  but  an  errand-boy 
in  my  shop.  He  is  a  very  nice  boy,  my  Lord, 
but  he  is  not  acquainted  with  drugs ;  and  1 
know  that  the  prevailing  impression  on  his 
mind  is,  that  Epsom  salts  means  oxalic  acid  ; 
and  syrup  of  senna,  laudanum.  Tliat's  all,  my 
Lord."  With  this,  the  tall  chemist  composed 
himself  into  a  comfortable  attitude,  and,  assum- 
ing a  pleasant  expression  of  countenance, 
appeared  to  have  prepared  himself  for  the 
worst. 

Mr.  Pickwick  was  regarding  the  chemist  with 
feelings  of  the  deepest  horror,  when  a  slight 
sensation  was  perceptible  in  the  botly  of  the 
court ;  and  immedi.iicly  afterwards  Mrs.  Bardell, 
supported   by  Mrs.  Cluppins,  was  led  in,  and 


placed,  in  a  drooping  state,  at  the  other  end  of 
the  seat  on  which  Mr.  Pickwick  sat.  An  extra- 
sized  umbrella  was  then  hantled  in  by  Mr.  Dod- 
son,  and  a  pair  of  pattens  by  Mr.  Fogg,  each  of 
whom  had  prepared  a  most  sympathising  and 
melancholy  face  for  the  occasion.  -Mrs.  Sanders 
then  ai)peared.  Icailing  in  Master  Bardell.  At 
sight  of  her  child,  Mrs.  Bardell  started  ;  sud- 
denly recollecting  herself,  she  kissed  him  in  a 
frantic  manner  ;  then  relapsing  into  a  state  of 
hysterical  imbecility,  the  gootl  lady  requested 
to  be  informed  where  she  was.  In  reply  to 
this,  Mrs.  Cluppins  and  Mrs.  Sanders  turned 
their  heads  away  and  wept,  while  Messrs.  I-)od- 
son  and  Fogg  entreated  the  plaintiff  to  com]iose 
herself.  Serjeant  Biizfuz  rubbed  his  eyes  very 
hard  with  a  large  white  handkerchief,  and  gave 
an  appealing  look  towards  the  jury,  while  the 
judge  was  visibly  affected,  and  several  of  the 
beholders  tried  to  cough  down  their  emotions. 

"  Very  good  notion  that,  indeed,"  whispered 
Pcrker  to  Mr.  Pickwick.  "Capital  fellows  those 
Dodson  and  Fogg ;  excellent  ideas  of  effect,  my 
dear  sir,  excellent."' 

As  Perker  spoke,  Mrs.  Bardell  began  to  re- 
cover by  slow  degrees,  while  Mrs.  Cluppins, 
after  a  careful  survey  of  Master  Bardell's  but- 
tons and  the  button-holes  to  which  they  severally 
belonged,  placed  him  on  the  floor  of  the  court 
in  front  of  his  mother, — a  commanding  position 
in  which  he  could  not  fail  to  awaken  the  full 
commiseration  and  sympathy  of  both  judge  and 
jury.  This  was  not  clone  without  considerable 
opi)Osition,  and  many  tears,  on  the  part  of  the 
young  gentleman  himself,  who  had  certam  in- 
wanl  misgivings  that  the  placing  him  wiihin  the 
full  gUre  of  the  judge's  eye  was  only  a  formal 
prelude  to  his  being  immediately  ordered  away 
for  instant  execution,  or  for  trans{)ortaiion  be- 
yond the  seas,  during  the  whole  term  of  his 
natural  life,  at  the  very  least. 

"  Bardell  and  Pickwick,"  cried  the  gentleman 
in  black,  calling  on  the  case,  which  stood  first 
on  the  list. 

*'  I  am  for  the  pkiintiff,  my  Lord,"  said  Mr. 
Serjeant  Buzfuz. 

"  Wiio  is  with  you,  brother  Buzfuz?"  said  the 
judge.  Mr.  Skimpin  bowed  to  intimate  that  he 
was. 

"  I  appear  for  the  defendant,  my  Ixjrd,"  said 
Mr.  .Serjeant  Snubbin. 

"Anybody  with  you,  brother  Snubbin?"  in- 
quired the  court. 

"  Mr.  Phunky,  my  Lord,"  replied  Serjeant 
Snubbin. 

".Serjeant  Buzfuz  and  Mr.  Skimpin  for  the 
plaintiff,"   said    the    judge,   writing    down    the 
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names  in  his  note-book,  and  reading  as  he 
wrote ;  "  for  the  defendant,  Serjeant  Snubbin 
and  Mr.  Monkey." 

"  Beg  your  Lordship's  pardon,  Phunky." 

"  Oh,  very  good,"  said  the  judge  ;  "  I  never 
had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  the  gentleman's 
name  before.'  Here  Mr.  Phunky  bowed  and 
smiled,  and  the  judge  bowed  and  smiled  too, 
and  then  Mr.  Phunky,  blushing  into  the  very 
whites  of  his  eyes,  tried  to  look  as  if  he  didn't 
know  that  everybody  was  gazing  at  him  :  a  thing 
which  no  man  ever  succeeded  in  doing  yet,  or 
in  all  reasonable  probability,  ever  will. 

"  Go  on,"  said  the  judge. 
The  ushers  again  called  silence,  and  Mr. 
Skimpin  proceeded  to  "open  the  case;"  and  the 
case  ai)peared  to  have  very  little  inside  it  when 
he  had  opened  it,  for  he  kejit  such  particulars  as 
he  knew,  completely  to  himself,  and  sat  down, 
after  a  lapse  of  three  minutes,  leaving  the  jury 
in  precisely  the  same  advanced  stage  of  wisdom 
as  they  were  in  before. 

Serjeant  Buzfuz  then  roscwidi  all  the  majesty 
and  dignity  which  the  grave  nature  of  the  pro- 
ceedings ilemanded,  and  having  whispered  to 
Dodson,  and  conferred  briefly  with  Fogg,  pulled 
his  gown  over  his  shoulders,  settled  his  wig,  ami 
addressed  the  jury. 

Serjeant  Buzfuz  began  by  saying,  that  never, 
in  the  whole  course  of  his  professional  experi- 
ence— never,  from  the  very  first  moment  of  his 
applying  himself  to  the  study  and  ])ractice  of 
the  law — had  he  approached  a  case  with  feelings 
of  such  deep  emotion,  or  with  such  a  heavy 
sense  of  the  responsibility  imposed  upon  him — 
a  responsibility,  he  would  say,  which  he  could 
never  have  supported,  were  he  not  buoyed  up 
and  sustained  by  a  conviction  so  strong,  that  it 
.amounted  to  positive  certainty  that  the  cause  of 
truth  and  justice,  or,  in  other  words,  the  cau.se 
of  his  much-injured  and  most  opi)ressed  client, 
must  prevail  with  the  high-minded  and  intelli- 
gent dozen  of  men  whom  he  now  saw  in  that 
box  before  him. 

Counsel  always  begin  in  this  way,  because  it 
puts  the  jury  on  the  very  best  terms  with  them- 
selves, and  makes  them  think  what  sharp  fellows 
they  must  be.  A  visible  cflfect  was  produced 
immediately  ;  several  jurymen  beginning  to  take 
voluminous  notes  with  the  utmost  eagerness. 

"  Vou  have  heard  from  my  learned  friend, 
gentlemen,'"  continued  Serjeant  Buzfuz,  well 
knowing  that,  from  the  learned  friend  alluded  to, 
the  gentlemen  of  the  jury  hafl  heard  just  nothing 
at  all — "you have  heard  from  my  learned  friend, 
gentlemen,  that  this  is  an  action  for  a  breach  of 
promise  of  marriage,  in  which  the  damages  are 


laid  at  ^1500.  But  you  have  not  heard  from 
my  learned  friend,  inasmuch  as  it  did  not  come 
within  my  learned  friend's  province  to  tell  you, 
what  are  the  facts  and  circumstances  of  the  case. 
Those  facts  ami  circumstances,  gentlemen,  you 
shall  hear  detailed  by  me,  and  proved  by  the 
unimpeachable  female  whom  I  will  place  in  tliat 
box  before  you." 

Here  Mr.  Serjeant  Buzfuz,  with  a  tremendous 
emi)hasis  on  the  word  "  box,"  smote  his  table 
with  a  mighty  sound,  and  glanced  at  Dodson 
and  Fogg,  who  nodded  admiration  of  the  Ser- 
jeant, and  indignant  defiance  of  the  defendant. 

"  The  plaintiff,  gentlemen,"  continued  Ser- 
jeant Buzfuz,  in  a  soft  and  melancholy  voice, 
"the  plaintiff  is  a  widow;  yes,  gentlemen,  a 
widow.  The  late  Mr.  Bardell,  after  enjoying, 
for  many  years,  the  esteem  and  confidence  of 
his  sovereign,  as  one  of  the  guardians  of  the 
royal  revenues,  glided  almost  imperceptibly 
from  the  world,  to  seek  elsewhere  for  that  re- 
pose and  peace  which  a  custom-house  can  never 
afford." 

At  this  pathetic  description  of  the  decease  of 
Mr.  Bardell,  who  had  been  knocked  on  the  head 
with  a  (juart  pot  in  a  public-house  cellar,  the 
learned  Serjeant's  voice  faltered,  and  he  pro- 
ceeded with  emotion  : 

"Some  time  before  his  death,  he  had  stamped 
his  likeness  upon  a  little  boy.  With  this  little 
boy,  the  only  pledge  of  her  departed  exciseman, 
Mrs.  Bardell  shrunk  from  the  world,  and  courted 
the  retirement  and  tranquillity  of  Goswell  Street ; 
and  here  she  placed  in  her  front  parlour-window 
a  written  placard,  bearing  this  inscription  — 
*  -Apartments  furnished  for  a  single  gentleman. 
Incjuire  within.'"  Here  Serjeant  Buzfuz  paused, 
while  several  gentlemen  of  the  jury  took  a  note 
of  the  document. 

"  There  is  no  date  to  that,  is  there,  sir  ?  "  in- 
quired a  juror. 

"  There  is  no  date,  gentlemen,"  replied  Ser- 
jeant Buzfuz  ;  "  but  I  am  instructed  to  say  that 
it  was  put  in  the  plaintiff's  parlour-window  just 
this  time  three  years.  I  entreat  the  attention 
of  the  jur)'  to  the  wording  of  this  document — 
'  Apartments  furnished  for  a  single  gentleman  I' 
Mrs.  Bardcll's  oj^nions  of  the  opix^sitc  sex, 
gentlemen,  were  :roni  a  long  contem- 

plation of  the  ir  i]ualitics  of  her  lost 

husbanil.  She  had  no  fear— she  had  no  dis- 
tnist — she  had  no  suspicion — all  was  confidence 
and  reliance.  '  Mr.  Bardell.' said  the  widow; 
'  .Mr.  Bardell  was  a  man  of  honour — Mr.  Bar- 
dell was  a  man  of  his  word — Mr.  Bardell  was 
no  deceiver — Mr.  Bardell  was  once  a  single 
gentleman  himself ;  to  single  gentlemen  I  look 
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for  protection,  for  assistance,  for  comfort,  and 
for  consolation  —  in  single  gentlemen  I  shall 
perpetually  see  something  to  remind  me  of  what 
Mr.  Bardell  was,  when  he  first  won  my  young 
and  untried  affections  ;  to  a  single  gentleman, 
then,  shall  my  lodgings  be  let.'  Actuated  by  this 
beautiful  and  touching  impulse,  (among  the  best 
impulses  of  our  imperfect  nature,  gentlemen,) — 
the  lonely  and  desolate  widow  ch'icd  her  tears, 
furnished  her  first  floor,  caught  her  innocent  boy 
to  her  maternal  bosom,  and  put  the  bill  up  in 
her  parlour-window.  Did  it  remain  there  long  ? 
No.  The  serpent  was  on  the  watch,  the  train 
was  laid,  the  mine  was  preparing,  the  sapper 
and  miner  was  at  work.  Before  the  bill  had 
been  in  the  parlour-window  three  days — three 
days,  gentlemen — a  Being,  erect  upon  two  legs, 
and  bearing  all  the  outward  semblance  of  a 
man,  and  not  of  a  monster,  knocked  at  the  door 
of  Mrs.  I'ardeirs  house.  He  inquired  within  ; 
he  took  the  lodgings ;  and  on  the  very  next  day 
he  entered  into  possession  of  them.  This  man 
was  Pickwick — Pickwick  the  defendant." 

Serjeant  Buzfuz,  who  had  proceeded  with  such 
volubility  that  his  face  was  perfectly  crimson, 
here  paused  for  breath.  The  silence  awoke 
Mr.  Justice  Stareleigh,  who  immediately  wrote 
down  something  with  a  pen  without  any  ink  in 
it,  antl  looked  unusually  profound,  to  impress 
the  jury  with  the  belief  that  he  always  thought 
most  deeply  with  his  eyes  shut.  Serjeant  Buziuz 
proceeded. 

"  Of  this  man  Pickwick  I  will  say  little  ;  the 
subject  presents  but  few  attractions  ;  and  I,  gen- 
tlemen, am  not  the  man-,  nor  are  you,  gentle- 
men, the  men,  to  delight  in  the  contemplation 
of  revolting  heartlessness,  and  of  systematic 
villainy." 

Here  Mr.  Pickwick,  who  had  been  writhing 
in  silence  for  some  time,  gave  a  violent  start,  as 
if  some  vague  idea  of  assaulting  Serjeant  Buzfuz, 
in  the  august  presence  of  justice  and  law, 
suggested  itself  to  his  mind.  An  admonitory 
gesture  from  Perker  restrained  him,  and  he 
listened  to  the  learned  gentleman's  continuation 
with  a  look  of  indignation,  which  contrasted 
forcibly  with  the  admiring  faces  of  Mrs.  Clup- 
pins  and  Mrs.  Sanders. 

"  I  say  systematic  villainy,  gentlemen,"  said 
Serjeant  Buzfuz,  looking  through  Mr.  Pickwick, 
and  talking rt/ him  ;  "and  when  I  say  systematic 
villainy,  let  me  tell  the  defendant  Pickwick  if  he 
be  in  court,  as  I  am  informed  he  is,  that  it 
wouUl  have  been  more  decent  in  him,  more 
becoming,  in  better  judgment,  and  in  better 
taste,  if  he  had  stopped  away.  Let  me  tell 
him.  ccntlemen,  that  anv  gestures  of  dissent  or 


disapprobation  in  which  he  may  indulge  in  this 
court  will  not  go  down  with  you;  that  you  will 
know  how  to  value  and  how  to  appreciate  them; 
and  let  me  tell  him  further,  as  my  Lord  will  tell 
you,  gentlemen,  that  a  counsel,  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duty  to  his  client,  is  neither  to  be  intimi- 
dated, nor  bullied,  nor  put  down  ;  and  that  any 
attempt  to  do  either  the  one  or  the  other,  or  the 
first,  or  the  last,  will  recoil  on  the  head  of  the 
attempter,  be  he  plaintiff  or  be  he  defendant,  be 
his  name  Pickwick,  or  Noakes,  or  Stoakcs,  or 
Stiles,  or  Brown,  or  Thompson." 

This  little  divergence  from  the  subject  in 
hand,  had  of  course  the  intended  effect  of  turn- 
ing all  eyes  to  Mr.  Pickwick.  Serjeant  Buzfuz. 
having  partially  recovered  from  the  state  of 
moral  elevation  into  which  he  had  lashed  him- 
self, resumed  : 

"  I  shall  show  you,  gentlemen,  that  for  two 
years  Pickwick  continued  to  reside  constantly, 
and  without  interruption  or  intermission,  at  Mrs. 
Bardell's  house.  1  shall  show  you  that  Mrs. 
Bardell,  during  the  whole  of  that  time,  waited 
on  him,  attended  to  his  comforts,  cooked  his 
meals,  looked  out  his  linen  for  the  washer- 
woman when  it  went  abroad,  darned,  aired,  and 
prepared  it  for  wear,  when  it  came  home, 
and,  in  short,  enjoyed  his  fullest  trust  and 
confidence.  I  shall  show  you  that,  on  many 
occasions,  he  gave  halfpence,  and  on  some 
occasions  even  sixpences,  to  her  little  boy  ; 
and  I  shall  prove  to  you,  by  a  witness  whose 
testimony  it  will  be  impossible  for  my  learned 
friend  to  weaken  or  controvert,  that  on  one 
occasion  he  patted  the  boy  on  the  head,  and, 
after  incjuiring  whether  he  had  won  any  alley 
tors  or  commoneys  lately  (both  of  which  1  under- 
stand to  be  a  particular  species  of  marbles  much 
prized  by  the  youth  of  this  town),  made  use  of 
this  remarkable  expression — '  How  should  you 
like  to  have  another  father  ? '  I  shall  prove  to 
you.  gentlemen,  that  about  a  year  ago,  Pickwick 
suddenly  began  to  absent  himself  from  home, 
during  long  intervals,  as  if  with  the  intention  of 
gradually  breaking  ofl"  from  my  client  ;  but  I 
shall  show  you  also,  that  his  resolution  was  not 
at  that  time  sufficiently  strong,  or  that  his  better 
feelings  conquered,  if  better  feelings  he  has,  or 
that  the  charms  and  accomplishments  of  my 
client  prevailed  against  his  unmanly  intentions; 
by  proving  to  you,  that  on  one  occasion,  when 
he  returned  from  the  country,  he  distinctly  and 
in  terms,  offered  her  marriage  ;  previously,  how- 
ever, taking  special  care  that  there  should  be  no 
witnesses  to  their  solemn  contract ;  and  I  am 
in  a  situation  to  prove  to  you,  on  the  testimony 
of  three   of   his   own    friends — most  unwilling 
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witnesses,  gentlemen — most  unwilling  witnesses 
— that  on  that  morning  he  was  discovered  by 
them  holding  the  plaintiff  in  his  arms,  and 
soothing  her  agitation  by  his  caresses  and  en- 
dearments." 

A  visible  impression  was  produced  upon  the 
auditors  by  this  part  of  the  learned  Serjeant's 
address.  Drawing  forth  two  very  small  scraps 
of  paper,  he  proceeded — 

"  And  now,  gentlemen,  but  one  word  more. 
Two  letters  have  passed  between  these  parties, 
letters  which  are  admitted  to  be  in  the  hand- 
writing of  the  defendant,  and  which  speak 
volumes  indeed.  These  letters,  too,  bespeak  the 
character  of  the  man.  They  are  not  open,  fervent, 
eloquent  epistles,  breathing  nothing  but  the  lan- 
guage of  affectionate  attachment.  They  are 
covert,  sly,  underhanded  communications,  but, 
fortunately,  far  more  conclusive  than  if  couched 
in  the  most  glowing  language  and  the  most 
poetic  imagery  —  letters  that  must  be  viewed 
with  a  cautious  and  suspicious  eye — letters  tliat 
were  evidently  intended  at  the  tim_%  by  Pick- 
wick, to  mislead  and  delude  any  third  parties 
into  whose  hands  they  might  fall.  Let  me  read 
the  first : — '  Garraway's,  twelve  o'clock.  Dear 
Mrs.  B. — Chops  and  Tomata  sauce.  Yours, 
Pickwick.'  Gentlemen,  what  does  this  mean  ? 
Chops  and  Tomata  sauce.  Yours,  Pickwick ! 
Cho])s  !  Gracious  heavens  !  and  Tomata  sauce  ! 
Gentlemen,  is  the  happiness  of  a  sensitive  and 
confiding  female  to  be  trifled  away  by  such 
shallow  artifices  as  these  ?  The  next  has  no 
date  whatever,  which  is  in  itself  suspicious — 
'  Dear  Mrs.  13.,  I  shall  not  be  at  home  till  to- 
morrow. Slow  coach.'  And  then  follows  this  very 
very  remarkable  expression  — '  Don't  trouble 
yourself  about  the  warming-pan.'  The  warming- 
pan  !  Why,  gentlemen,  who  do:s  trouble  him- 
self about  a  warming-pan?  When  was  the 
peace  of  mind  of  man  or  woman  broken  or 
disturbed  by  a  warming  pan,  which  is  in  itself 
a  harmless,  a  useful,  and  I  will  add,  gentlemen, 
a  comforting  article  of  domestic  furniture?  Why 
is  Mrs.  Bardell  so  earnestly  entreated  not  to 
agitate  herself  about  this  warming-pan,  unless 
(as  is  no  doubt  the  case)  it  is  a  mere  cover  for 
hidden  fire — a  mere  substitute  for  some  endear- 
ing word  or  promise,  agreeably  to  a  jjrcconcerted 
system  of  correspondence,  artfully  contrived  by 
Pickwick  with  a  view  to  his  contemplated  deser- 
tion, and  which  I  am  not  in  a  condition  to  ex- 
plain ?  And  what  does  this  allusion  to  the  slow 
coach  mean  ?  For  aught  I  know,  it  may  be  a 
reference  to  Pickwick  himsclt,  who  has  most 
unquestionably  been  a  criminally  slow  coach 
during  the  whole  of  this  transaction,  but  whose 


speed  will  now  be  very  unexpectedly  accele- 
rated, and  whose  wheels,  gentlemen,  as  he  will 
find  to  his  cost,  will  very  soon  be  greased  by 
you  ! " 

Mr.  Serjeant  Buzfuz  paused  in  this  place,  to 
see  whether  the  jury  smiled  at  his  joke ;  but  as 
nobody  took  it  but  the  greengrocer,  whose  sen- 
sitiveness on  the  subject  was  very  probably  occa- 
sioned by  his  having  subjected  a  chaise-cart  to 
the  process  in  question  on  that  identical  morn- 
ing, the  learned  serjeant  considered  it  advisable 
to  undergo  a  slight  relapse  into  the  dismals 
before  he  concluded. 

"  But  enough  of  this,  gentlemen,"  said  Mr. 
Serjeant  Buzfuz,  "  it  is  ditficult  to  smile  with  an 
aching  heart ;  it  is  ill  jesting  when  our  deepest 
sympathies  are  awakened.  My  client's  hopes 
and  prospects  are  ruined,  and  it  is  no  figure  of 
speech  to  say  that  her  occupation  is  gone  in- 
deed. The  bill  is  down — but  there  is  no  tenant. 
Eligible  single  gentlemen  pass  and  repass — but 
there  is  no  invitation  for  them  to  inquire  within 
or  without.  All  is  gloom  and  silence  in  the 
house ;  even  the  voice  of  the  child  is  hushed ; 
his  infant  sports  are  disregarded  when  his  mother 
weeps ;  his  '  alley  tors  '  and  his  '  commoneys ' 
are  alike  neglected;  he  forgets  the  long  familiar 
cry  of  '  knuckle  down,'  and  at  tip-cheese,  or  odd 
and  even,  his  hand  is  out.  But  Pickwick,  gen- 
tlemen, Pickwick,  the  ruthless  destroyer  of  this 
domestic  oasis  in  the  desert  of  Goswell  Street — 
Pickwick,  who  has  choked  up  the  well,  and 
thrown  ashes  on  the  sward — Pickwick,  who 
comes  before  you  to  day  with  his  heartless 
Tomata  sauce  and  warming-pans — Pickwick 
still  rears  his  head  with  unblushing  eftrontery, 
and  gazes  without  a  sigh  on  the  ruin  he  has 
made.  Damages,  gentlemen — heavy  damages, 
is  the  only  punishment  with  which  you  can  visit 
him  ;  the  only  recompense  you  can  award  to 
my  client.  And  for  th.ose  damages  she  now 
appeals  to  an  enlightened,  a  high-minded,  a 
right-feeling,  a  conscientious,  a  dispassionate,  a 
sympathising,  a  contemplative  jury  of  her  civil- 
ised countrymen."  With  this  beautiful  perora- 
tion, Mr.  Serjeant  Buzfuz  sat  down,  and  Mr. 
Justice  Stareleigh  woke  up. 

"  Call  Elizabeth  Clupjjins,"  said  Serjeant  Buz- 
fuz, rising  a  minute  afterwards,  with  renewed 
vigour. 

The  nearest  usher  called  for  Elizabeth  Tup 
pins  ;  another  one,  at  a  little  distance  off,  de- 
manded Elizabeth  Jupkins;  and  a  third  rushed 
in  a  breathless  state  into  King  Street,  and 
screamed  for  Elizabeth  Muffins  till  he  was 
hoarse. 

Meanwhile  Mrs.  Cluppins,  with  the  combined 
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assistance  of  Mrs.  Bardcll,  Mrs.  Sanders,  Mr. 
Dodson,  and  Mr.  Fogg,  was  hoisted  into  the 
witness-box ;  and  when  she  was  safely  perched 
on  the  top  step,  Mrs.  Bardell  stootl  on  the 
bottom  one,  with  the  pocket-handkerchief  and 
pattens  in  one  hand,  an(i  a  glass  bottle  that 
might  hold  about  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  smelling 
salts  in  the  other,  really  for  any  emergency. 
Mrs.  Sanders,  whose  eyes  were  intently  fixed  on 
the  juilge's  face,  planted  herself  close  by,  with 
the  large  umbrella  :  keeping  her  right  thumb 
pressed  on  the  spring  with  an  earnest  counte- 
nance, as  if  she  were  lully  prepared  to  put  it  uj) 
at  a  moment's  notice. 

"  Mrs.  Cluppins,"  said  Serjeant  Buzfuz,  "pray 
compose  yourself,  ma'am."  Of  course,  directly 
Mrs.  Clup|)ins  was  desired  to  compose  herself 
she  sobbed  with  increased  vehemence,  and  gave 
divers  alarming  manifestations  of  an  approaching 
fainting  fit,  or,  as  she  afterwards  said,  of  her 
feelings  being  too  many  for  her. 

"  Do  you  recollect,  Mrs.  Cluppins,"  said  Ser- 
jeant Buzfuz,  after  a  few  unimportant  questions, 
"do  you  recollect  being  in  Mrs.  Bardell's  back 
one  pair  of  stairs,  on  one  particular  morning  in 
July  last,  when  she  was  dusting  Pickwick's  apart- 
ment ?  " 

"  Yes,  my  Lord  and  Jury,  I  do,"  replied  Mrs. 
Cluppins. 

'*  Mr.  rickwick's  sitting-room  was  the  first- 
floor  front,  I  believe?" 

"  Yes,  it  were,  sir,"  rei)lied  Mrs.  Clup|jins. 

"  What  were  you  doing  in  the  back-room, 
ma'am?"  incjuired  the  little  judge. 

*'  My  Lord  and  Jur)',"  said  Mrs.  Cluppins, 
with  interesting  agitation,  "  I  will  not  deceive 
you." 

"  You  had  better  not,  ma'am,"  said  the  little 
judge. 

"  I  was  there,"  resumed  Mrs.  Cluppins,  "  un- 
beknown to  Mrs.  Bardell ;  I  had  been  out  with 
a  little  basket,  gentlemen,  to  buy  three  pound 
of  red  kidney  purlaiies,  which  was  three  jiound 
tupj)ense  ha'penny,  when  1  see  Mrs.  Bardell's 
street-door  on  the  jar." 

"  On  the  what  ?  "  exclaimed  the  little  judge. 

"  Partly  open,  my  Lord,"  said  Serjeant  Snub- 
bin. 

"She  said  on  the  jar,"  said  the  little  judge, 
with  a  cunning  look. 

"Its  all  the  same,  my  Lord,"  said  Serjeant 
Snubbin.  The  little  judge  looked  doubtful,  and 
said  he'd  make  a  note  of  it.  Mrs.  Clupiiius  then 
resumed  : 

"  I  walked  in,  gentlemen,  just  to  say  good 
mornin',  and  went  in  a  permiscuous  manner,  up- 
stairs, and    into   the    back-room.      Gentlemen, 


there  was  the  sound  of  voices  in  the  front-room, 
and " 

"And   you   listened,   I    believe,   Mrs.   Clu] 
pins  ?"  said  Serjeant  Buzfuz. 

"  Beggin'  your  pardon,  sir,"  replied  Mrs. 
Cluppins,  in  a  majestic  manner,  "  I  would  scorn 
the  haction.  The  voices  was  very  loud,  sir,  and 
forced  themselves  upon  my  ear." 

"  Well,  Mrs.  Cluppins,  you  were  not  listeninj:. 
but  you  heard  the  voices,  ^^'as  one  of  tho^^. 
voices  Pickwick's?" 

"  Yes,  it  were,  sir." 

And  Mrs.  Cluppins,  after  distinctly  statini; 
that  Mr.  Pickwick  addressed  himself  to  Mrs. 
Bardell,  repeated,  by  slow  degrees,  and  by  dint 
of  many  questions,  the  conversation  with  which 
our  readers  arc  already  acquainted. 

The  jury  looked  suspicious,  and  Mr.  Serjeant 
Buzfuz  smiled  and  sat  down.  They  looked 
positively  awful  when  Serjeant  Snubbin  intmiated 
that  he  should  not  cross-examine  the  witness, 
for  Mr.  Pickwick  wished  it  to  be  distinctly  staled 
that  it  was  due  to  her  to  say,  that  her  account 
was  in  substance  correct. 

Mrs.  Clui)pins  having  once  broken  the  ice, 
thought  it  a  favourable  opportunity  for  entering 
into  a  short  dissertation  on  her  own  domestic 
affairs ;  so,  she  straightway  proceeded  to  inform 
tlic  court  that  she  was  the  mother  of  ciglit  chil- 
dren at  that  present  s])eaking,  and  that  she  en- 
tertained confident  expectations  of  presenting 
Mr.  Clui)pins  with  a  ninth,  somewhere  about 
that  day  six  months.  At  this  interesting  point, 
the  little  judge  interposed  most  irascibly,  and 
the  effect  of  the  interposition  was,  that  both  the 
worthy  lady  and  Mrs.  Sanders  were  jjolittly 
taken  out  of  court,  under  the  escort  of  Mr. 
Jackson,  without  further  parley. 

"  Nathaniel  Winkle  !"  said  Mr.  Skimpin. 

"  Here  !"  rejilied  a  feeble  voice.  Mr.  Winkle 
entered  the  witness-box,  and  having  been  duly 
sworn,  bowed  to-  the  judge  with  considerable 
deference. 

"  Don't  look  at  me,  sir,"'  said  the  judge, 
sharply,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  salute ;  "  look 
at  the  jury." 

Mr,  Winkle  obeyed  the  mandate,  and  looker  1 
at  the  place  where  he  thought  it  most  probable 
the  jury  might  be  ;  for  seeing  anything  in  hi- 
then  sLatcof  intellectual  complication  was  wholly 
out  of  the  (juestion. 

Mr.  Winkle  was  then  examined  by  Mr.. Skim- 
pin, who,  being  a  promising  young  man  ol  two 
or  three  and  forty,  was  of  course  anxious  to 
confuse  a  witness  who  was  notoriously  predis- 
posed in  favour  of  the  other  side,  as  much  as  he 
could. 
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"  Now,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Skimpin,  "  have  the 
goodness  to  let  his  Lordship  and  the  jury  know 
what  your  name  is,  will  you  ?"  And  Mr.  Skim- 
pin inclined  his  head  on  one  side  to  listen  with 
great  sharpness  to  the  answer,  and  glanced  at 
the  jury  meanwhile,  as  if  to  imj^ly  tliat  he  rather 
expected  Mr.  Winkle's  natural  taste  for  perjury 
wouKl  induce  him  to  give  some  name  which  did 
not  belong  to  him. 

"  Winkle,"  replied  the  witness. 

"What's  your  Christian  name,  sir?"  angrily 
inquired  the  little  judge. 

"  Nathaniel,  sir." 

"  Daniel, — any  other  name  ?  ' 

"  Nadianiel,  sir — my  Lord,  I  mean."' 

"Nathaniel  Daniel,  or  Daniel  Nathaniel?' 

"  No,  my  Lord,  only  Nathaniel — not  Daniel 
at  all." 

"  What  did  you  tell  me  it  was  Daniel  for  then, 
sir?"  inquired  the  judge. 

"  I  didn't,  my  Lord,"  replied  Mr.  Winkle. 

*'  Vou  did,  sir,'  replied  the  judge,  with  a 
severe  frown.  "  How  could  1  have  got  Daniel 
on  my  notes,  unless  you  told  me  so,  sir?" 

This  argument  was  of  course  unanswerable. 

"  Mr.  W  inkle  has  rather  a  short  memory,  my 
Lord,"  interposed  Mr.  Skimpin,  with  another 
glance  at  the  jury.  "  We  siiall  find  means  to 
refresh  it  before  we  have  quite  done  with  him,  I 
dare  say.' 

"  Vou  had  better  be  careful,  sir,"  said  the 
little  judge,  with  a  sinister  look  at  the  witness. 

Poor  Mr.  Winkle  bowed,  and  endeavoured  to 
feign  an  easiness  of  manner,  which,  in  his  then 
state  of  confusion,  gave  him  rather  the  air  of  a 
disconcerted  pickpocket. 

"  Now,  Mr.  Winkle,"  said  Mr.  Skimpin,  "at- 
tend to  me,  if  you  please,  sir  ;  and  let  me  re- 
commend you,  for  your  own  sake,  to  bear  in 
mind  his  Lordship's  injunctions  to  be  careful. 
I  believe  you  are  a  particular  frieml  of  Pickwick, 
the  defendant,  are  you  nut?" 

"I  have  known  Mr.  Pickwick  now,  as  well  as 
I  recollect  at  this  moment,  nearly " 

"  Pray,  Mr.  \\  inkle,  do  not  evade  the  ques- 
tion. Are  you,  or  are  you  not,  a  particular 
friend  of  the  defendant's?" 

"  I  was  just  about  to  say,  that " 

"  Will  you,  or  will  you  not,  answer  my  ques- 
tion, sir  ?  " 

"  If  you  don't  answer  the  question,  you'll  be 
committed,  sir,"  interposed  the  little  judge,  look- 
ing over  his  note-book. 

"Come,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Skimpin,  "yes  or  no,  if 
you  please." 

"  Yes,  I  am,"  replied  Mr.  W'inkle. 

"  Yes,  you  are.     And  why  couldn't  you  say 


that  at  once,  sir?     Perhaps  you  know  the  plain- 
tiff too— eh,  Mr.  Winkle?" 

"  I  don't  know  her  ;  Pve  seen  her." 

"  Oh,  you  don't  know  her,  but  you've  seen 
her?  Now,  have  the  goodness  to  tell  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  jury  v.liat  you  mean  by  ///<//,  Mr. 
W'inkle." 

"  I  mean  that  I  am  not  intimate  with  her,  but 
that  I  have  seen  her  when  I  went  to  call  on  Mr. 
Pickwick,  in  Goswell  Street." 

"  How  often  have  you  seen  her,  sir  ?" 

"How  often?" 

"Yes,  Mr.  Winkle,  how  often?  Pll  repeat 
the  question  for  you  a  dozen  times,  if  you  recjuirc 
it,  sir."  And  the  learned  gentleman,  with  a  firm 
and  steady  frown,  j^laced  his  hands  on  his  hips, 
and  smiled  suspiciously  at  the  jury. 

On  this  cjuestion  there  arose  the  edifying 
brow-beating  customary  on  such  points.  Pirst 
of  all,  Mr.  Winkle  said  it  was  quite  impossible 
for  him  to  say  how  many  times  he  had  seen  Mrs. 
Bardell.  Then  he  was  asked  if  he  had  seen  her 
twenty  times,  to  which  he  replied,  "  Certainly 
— more  than  that."  Then  he  was  asked  whether 
he  hadn't  seen  her  a  hundred  times — whether 
he  couldn't  swear  that  he  hail  seen  her  more 
than  fifty  times — whether  he  didnt  know  that 
he  had  seen  her  at  least  seventy-five  times — ami 
so  forth;  the  satisfactory  conclusion  which  was 
arrived  at,  at  last,  being,  that  he  had  better  take 
care  of  himself,  and  mind  what  he  was  aboui. 
The  witness  having  been  by  these  means  re- 
duced to  the  requisite  ebb  of  nervous  perplexity,  ' 
the  examination  was  continued  as  lollows : 

"  Pray,  Mr.  Winkle,  do  you  remember  calling 
on  the  del'enilant  Pickwick  at  these  apartments 
in  the  plaintiff's  house  in  Goswell  Street,  on  <Jne 
particular  morning,  in  the  month  of  July  last  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  do.' 

"  Were  you  accompanied  on  that  occasion  by 
a  friend  of  the  name  of  Tiipm.in,  and  another  of 
the  name  of  Snodgrass  ?"' 

"  Yes,  I  was." 

"Are  they  here?" 

"  Yes,  they  are,"  replied  Mr.  Winkle,  looking 
very  earnestly  towards  the  si)ot  where  his  friends 
were  stationed. 

"  Pray  attend  to  mc,  Mr.  Winkle,  and  never 
mind  your  friem.s,"  said  Mr.  Skimpin,  with 
another  expressive  look  at  the  jury.  "  They 
must  tell  their  stories  without  any  previous  con- 
sultation with  you,  if  none  has  yet  taken  place 
(another  look  at  the  jury).  Now,  sir,  tell  the 
gentlemen  of  the  jury  what  you  saw  on  entering 
the  defenilant's  room,  on  this  piarticular  morn- 
ing. Come;  out  with  i'  ^  >  we  must  have  it 
sooner  or  later." 
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"  The  defendant,  Mr.  Pickwick,  was  holding 
the  plaintiff  in  his  arms,  with  his  hanils  clasping 
her  waist,"  replied  Mr.  Winkle,  with  natural 
hesitation,  "and  the  plaintiff  appeared  to  have 
fiiinted  away." 

"  Did  you  hear  the  defendant  say  anything  ?" 

"  I  heard  him  call  Mrs.  Bardell  a  good  crea- 
ture, and  I  heard  him  ask  her  to  comi)ose  her- 
self, for  what  a  situation  it  was,  if  anybody  should 
come,  or  words  to  that  effect." 

"  Now,  Mr.  Winkle,  I  have  only  one  more 
question  to  ask  you,  and  I  beg  you  to  bear  in 
mind  his  Lordship's  caution.  Will  you  under- 
take to  swear  that  Pickwick,  the  defendant,  did 
not  say  on  the  occasion  in  question,  '  My  dear 
Mrs.  Bardell,  you're  a  good  creature ;  compose 
yourself  to  this  situation,  for  to  this  situation 
you  must  come,'  or  words  to  f/ia^  effect?" 

"I — I  diiln"t  understand  him  so,  certainly," 
said  Mr.  Winkle,  astounded  at  this  ingenious 
dovetailing  of  the  few  words  he  had  heard.  "  I 
was  on  the  staircase,  and  couldn't  hear  distinctly  ; 
the  impression  on  my  mind  is " 

"  The  gentlemen  of  the  jury  want  none  of  the 
impressions  on  your  mind,  Mr.  Winkle,  whicli  I 
fear  would  be  of  little  service  to  honest,  straight- 
forward men,"  interposed  Mr.  Skimpin.  "  You 
were  on  the  staircase,  and  didn't  distinctly  hear ; 
but  you  will  not  swear  that  Pickwick  did  not 
make  use  of  the  expressions  I  have  quoted  ? 
Do  1  understand  that?" 

"  No,  I  will  not,"  replied  Mr.  Winkle ;  and 
down  sat  Mr.  Skimpin  with  a  triumphant  coun- 
tenance. 

Mr.  Pickwick's  case  had  not  gone  off  in  so 
particularly  hapjjy  a  manner,  up  to  this  point, 
thai  it  could  very  well  afford  to  have  any  addi- 
tional suspicion  cast  upon  it.  But  as  it  could 
afford  to  be  placed  in  a  rather  better  light,  if 
possible,  Mr.  Phunky  rose  for  the  pur])ose  of 
getting  something  important  out  of  Mr.  Winkle 
in  cross-e.\an)ination.  Whether  he  did  get  any- 
thing important  out  of  him  will  immediately 
appear. 

"I  believe,  Mr.  Winkle,"  said  Mr.  Phunky, 
"  that  Mr.  Pickwick  is  not  a  young  man?" 

"  Oh  no,"  replied  Mr.  Winkle  ;  "  old  enough 
to  be  my  father." 

"You  have  told  my  learned  friend  that  you 
have  known  Mr.  Pickwick  a  long  time.  Had 
you  ever  any  reason  to  suppose  or  believe  that 
he  was  about  to  be  married  ?" 

"Oh  no;  certainly  not,"  replied  Mr.  Winkle 
with  so  much  eagerness,  that  Mr.  Phunky  ought 
to  have  got  him  out  of  the  box  with  ail  possible 
dispatch.  Lawyers  hold  that  there  are  two 
kinds  o:"  particularly  bad  witnesses  :  a  reluctant 


witness,  and  a  too-willing  witness  ;  it  was  Mr. 
Winkle's  fate  to  figure  in  both  characters. 

"  I  will  even  go  further  than  this,  Mr. 
Winkle,"  continued  Mr.  Phunky  in  a  most 
smooth  and  complacent  manner.  "  Did  you 
ever  see  anything  in  Mr.  Pickwick's  manner 
and  conduct  towarils  the  opposite  sex,  to  induci- 
you  to  believe  that  he  ever  contemplated  matri- 
mony of  late  years,  in  any  case?" 

"  ()h  no  ;  certainly  not,"  replied  Mr.  Winkle. 

"  Has  his  behaviour,  when  females  have  been 
in  the  case,  always  been  that  of  a  man,  who, 
having  attained  a  pretty  advanced  period  in 
life,  content  with  his  own  occupations  and 
amusements,  treats  them  only  as  a  father  might 
his  daughters?" 

"  Not  the  least  doubt  of  it,"  replied  Mr. 
Winkle,  in  the  fulness  of  his  heart.  "  That  is — 
yes — oh  yes — certainly." 

"  You  have  never  known  anything  in  his 
behaviour  towards  Mrs.  Bardell,  or  any  other 
female,  in  the  least  degree  suspicious?"  said 
Mr.  Phunky,  preparing  to  sit  down  ;  for  Ser- 
jeant Snubbin  was  winking  at  him. 

"  N — n — no,"  replied  Mr.  Winkle,  "  except 
on  one  trilling  occasion,  which,  I  have  no  doubt, 
might  be  easily  explained." 

Now,  If  the  unfortunate  Mr.  Phunky  had  sat 
down  when  Serjeant  Snubbin  winked  at  him,  or 
if  Serjeant  Bu/.fuz  had  stopped  this  irregular 
cross-examination  at  the  outset  (which  he  knew 
better  than  to  do ;  observing  Mr.  Winkle's 
anxiety,  and  well  knowing  it  would,  in  all  pro- 
bability, lead  to  something  serviceable  to  him), 
this  uniortunate  admission  would  not  have  been 
elicitcJ.  The  moment  the  words  fell  from  Mr. 
Winkle's  lii)s,  Mr.  Phunky  sat  down,  and  Ser- 
jeant Snubbin  rather  hastily  told  him  he  might 
leave  the  box,  which  Mr.  Winkle  prepared  to 
do  with  great  readiness,  when  Serjeant  Buzfuz 
stopped  him. 

"  Stay,  Mr.  Winkle — stay  !"  said  Serjeant  Buz- 
fuz. "  Will  your  Lordship  have  the  goodness 
to  ask  him,  wiiat  this  one  instance  of  suspicious 
behaviour  towards  females  on  the  part  of  this 
gentleman,  who  is  old  enough  to  be  his  father, 
was  ?  " 

"  You  hear  what  the  learned  counsel  says, 
sir?"  observed  the  judge,  turning  to  the  miser- 
able and  agonised  Mr.  Winkle.  "  Describe  the 
occasion  to  which  you  refer." 

"  My  Lord,"  said  Mr.  Winkle,  trembling  with 
anxiety,  "  I-^Pd  rather  not." 

"  Perhaps  so,"  said  the  little  judge,  "but  you 
must." 

Amid  the  profound  silence  of  the  whole  court, 
Mr.   Winkle  faltered  out,  that  the  trilling   cir- 
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cumstance  of  suspicion  was  Mr.  Pickwick's  being 
found  in  a  lady's  sleeping  apartment  at  mid- 
night ;  which  had  terminated,  he  beheved,  in 
the  breaking  off  of  the  projected  marriage  of  the 
lady  in  question,  and  had  led,  he  knew,  to  the 
whole  party  being  forcibly  carried  before  George 
Nupkins,  Esq.,  magistrate  and  justice  of  the 
peace,  for  the  borough  of  Ipswich. 

"  You  may  leave  the  box,  sir,"  said  Serjeant 
Snubbin.     Mr.  Winkle  did  leave  the  box,  and 


rushed  with  delirious  haste  to  the  George  and 
Vulture,  where  he  was  discovered  some  hours 
after,  by  the  waiter,  groaning  in  a  hollow  and 
dismal  manner,  with  his  head  buried  beneath 
the  sofa  cushions. 

Tracy  Tupman,  and  Augustus  Snodgrass, 
were  severally  called  into  the  box ;  both  corro- 
borated the  testimony  of  their  unhappy  friend  ; 
and  each  was  driven  to  the  verge  of  desperation 
by  excessive  badgering. 


"AN  AD-MONITORY  GESTURE  FROM   PERKER  RESTRAINED  HIM,   AND  HE  LISTENED  TO  THE   LEARNED  GENTLE- 
MAN'S CO.NTINUATION  WITH  A  LOOK  OK  INUIGX.\TION,"  ETC.      {Seepage  236.) 


Susannah  Sanders  was  then  called,  and  ex- 
amined by  Serjeant  Buzfuz,  and  cross-examined 
by  Serjeant  Snubbin.  Had  always  said  and 
believetl  that  Pickwick  would  marry  Mrs.  Bar- 
dell ;  knew  that  Mrs.  Bardoll's  being  engaged 
to  Pickwick  was  the  current  topic  of  conversation 
in  the  neighbourhood,  after  the  fainting  in  July ; 
had  been  told  it  herself  by  Mrs.  Mudberry 
which  kept  a  mangle,  and  Mrs.  Bunkin  which 
clear-starched,  but  did  not  see  either  Mrs.  Mud- 
berry  or  Mrs.  Bunkin  in  court.  Had  heard  Pick- 
The  Pickwick  Cll-b,  16. 


wick  ask  the  little  boy  how  he  should  like  to  have 
another  fatlier.  Did  not  know  that  Mrs.  Bar- 
dell  was  at  that  time  keeping  company  with  the 
baker,  but  did  know  that  the  baker  was  then  a 
single  man  and  is  now  married.  Couldn't  swear 
that  Mrs.  Bardell  was  not  very  fond  of  the 
baker,  but  should  think  that  the  baker  was  not 
very  fond  of  Mrs.  Bardell,  or  he  wouldn't  have 
married  somebody  else.  Thought  Mrs.  Bardell 
fainted  away  on  the  morning  in  July,  because 
Pickwick  asked  her  to  name  the  day ;    knew 
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that  she  (witness)  fainted  away  stone  dead 
when  Mr.  Sanders  asked  her  to  name  the  da)*, 
and  believed  that  everybody  as  tailed  her^elt'  a 
lady  would  do  the  same,  under  simdar  ciiciim- 
stances.  Heard  Pickwick  ask  the  boy  the 
question  about  the  marbles,  but  upon  her  oath 
did  not  know  the  ditterence  between  ;m  alley 
tor  and  a  commoney. 

By  the  Col'RT. — During  the  period  of  her 
keeping  company  with  Mr.  Sanders  had  re- 
ceived love  letters,  like  oditr  ladies.  In  the 
course  of  their  correspondence  Mr.  Sanders  hail 
often  called  her  a  "  duck,"  but  never  "  chops," 
nor  yet  '*  tomata  sauce."  He  was  jiarticularly 
fond  of  ducks.  Perhaps  if  he  had  been  as  fond 
of  chops  and  tomata  sauce,  he  mi^^ht  have  called 
her  that,  as  a  tenn  of  affection. 

Serjeant  Buzfuz  now  rose  with  more  imi^or- 
tance  than  he  had  yet  exhibited,  if  that  were 
possible,  and  vociferated,  "  Call  Samuel  Weller.* 

It  was  quite  unnecessary  to  call  Samuel 
Weller  j  for  Samuel  Weller  stepped  briskly  into 
tlie  box  the  instant  his  name  was  pronounced ; 
and  placing  his  hat  on  the  floor,  and  his  arms 
on  the  rail,  took  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  bar, 
and  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  bench  with  a 
remarkably  cheerful  and  lively  aspect. 

"What's  your  name,  sir?"  inquired  the 
judge. 

"  Sam  Weller,  my  Lord,"  replied  that  gentle- 
man. 

•'  Do  you  sjicll  it  with  a  '  V '  ora  '  W ?'"  in- 
quired the  judge. 

"  That  depends  upon  the  taste  and  fancy  of 
the  speller,  my  Lord,"  replied  Sam.  "  I  never 
had  occasion  to  sj)ell  it  more  than  once  or  twice 
in  my  life,  but  I  sj tells  it  with  a  '  V.'  " 

Here  a  voice,  in  the  gallery  exclaimed  aloud, 
"  Quite  right  too,  Samivel ;  quite  right.  Put  it 
down  a  we,  my  Lord,  put  it  down  a  we." 

"  Who  is  that,  who  dares  to  adtlress  the 
court  ?"  said  the  little  iud'-c,  lookin;'  U!). 
"  Usher." 

"Yes,  my  Lord.' 

"  Bring  that  person  here  instantly." 

"  Yes,  my  Lord." 

But  as  the  usher  didn't  find  tlie  person,  he 
didn't  bring  him  ;  and,  after  a  great  comnlotion, 
all  the  people  who  had  t^ot  up  to  look  for  the 
culprit,  sat  down  again.    The  1:  •  turned 

to  the  witness  as  soon  as  his  i.  a  would 

allow  him  to  speak,  and  said, 

"  Do  you  know  who  that  was,  sir  ?  " 

'*  I  ray t her  suspect  it  was  my  father,  my  Lord," 
replie-1  Sam. 

**  Do  you  see  him  here  now  ?*'  said  the  judge. 

"No,  I  don't,  my  Lord,"  replied  Sam,  star- 


ing right  up  into  the  lantern  in  the  roof  of  the 
court. 

*'  If  you  could  have  pointed  him  out,  I 
would  have  committed  him  instantly,"  said  the 
judge. 

S.iin  bowed  his  acknowledgments  and  turned, 
with  unimpaired  cheeriulncss  of  countenance, 
towards  Serjeant  Buzfuz. 

"  Now,  Mr.  Weller,'  said  Serjeant  Buzfuz. 

"  Now,  sir,"  replied  Sam. 

"  1  believe  you  are  in  the  service  of  Mr.  Pick- 
wick, the  defendant  in  this  case.  Speak  up,  if 
you  please,  Mr.  Weller." 

"  I  mean  to  speak  up,  sir,"  replied  Sam  ;  "  I 
am  in  the  service  o'  that  'ere  genTman,  and  a 
wery  good  service  it  is." 

"  Little  to  do,  and  plenty  to  get,  I  suppose?" 
said  Serjeant  Buzfuz,  with  jocularity. 

"  Oh,  quite  enough  to  get,  sir,  as  the  soldier 
said  yen  they  ordered  him  three  hundred  and 
fifty  lashes,"  replied  Sam. 

"  You  must  not  tell  us  what  the  soldier,  or 
any  other  man,  said,  sir,"  interposed  the  judge ; 
"  it's  not  evidence." 

"  Wcry  good,  my  Lord,"  repHed  Sam. 

"Do  you  recollect  anything  particular  happen- 
ing on  the  morning  when  you  were  first  engaL;ed 
by  the  defendant?  ch,  Mr.  \Vcllcr?"  said  Ser- 
jeant Buzfuz. 

"  Yes,  I  do,  sir,"  replied  Sam. 

"  Have  the  goodness  to  tell  the  jury  what  it 
was." 

"  I  bad  a  reg'lar  new  fit  out  o'  clothes  that 
momin',  genTmen  of  the  jur)',"  said  Sam,  "and 
that  was  a  wery  partickler  and  uncommon  cir- 
cumstance vith  me  in  those  days." 

Hereujjon  there  was  a  general  laugh  ;  and  the 
little  judge,  looking  with  an  angry  countenance 
over  his  desk,  said,  "  You  had  better  be  careful, 
sir." 

•'  So  Mr.  Pickwick  said  at  the  time,  my 
Lord,"  replied  Sam,  "  and  I  was  wery  careful  o' 
that  'ere  suit  o'  clothes  ;  wery  careful  indeed, 
my  Lord." 

The  judge  looked  sternly  at  Sam  for  full  two 
minutes,  but  Sam's  features  were  so  perfectly 
calm  and  serene  that  the  juilge  said  nothing, 
and  motioned  Serjeant  Buzfuz  to  proceed. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,  Mr.  Wtller,"  said 
Serjeant  Buzfuz,  folding  his  arms  emphatically, 
and  tunning  half  round  to  the  juiy,  as  if  in  mule 
assurance  that  he  would  bother  the  witness  yet 
— "do  you  mean  to  tell  me,  Mr.  Wclkr,  that 
you  saw  nothing  of  this  fainting  on  the  part  of 
the  plaintiflf  in  the  arms  of  the  defendant,  which 
you  have  heard  described  by  the  witnesses?" 

"  Certainly  not,"  replied  Sam.     "  I  was  in  the 
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passage  till  they  called  me  up,  and  then  the  old 
lady  was  not  there." 

"  Now,  attend,  Mr.  Weller,"  said  Serjeant 
Buzfuz,  (lipping  a  large  pen  into  the  inkstand 
before  him,  for  the  purpose  of  frightening  Sam 
with  a  show  of  taking  down  his  answer.  "  You 
were  in  the  passage,  and  yet  saw  nothing  of 
what  wxs  goin  i  forward.  Have  you  a  pair  of 
eyes,  Mr.  Weller?" 

"  Yes,  I  have  a  pair  of  eyes,"  replied  Sam, 
"  and  that's  just  it.  If  they  wos  a  pair  o'  patent 
double  million  magnifyin'  gas  microscopes  of 
hextra  power,  p'raps  I  might  be  able  to  see 
through  a  flight  o'  stairs  and  a  deal  door ;  but 
bein'  only  eyes,  you  see,  my  wision's  limited." 

At  this  answer,  which  was  delivered  without 
the  slightest  appearance  of  irritation,  and  with 
the  most  com[)lctc  simplicity  and  equanimity  of 
manner,  the  sjiectators  tittered,  the  little  judge 
smiled,  and  Serjeant  Bu/.fuz  looked  particularly 
foolish.  After  a  short  consultation  with  Dodson 
and  Fogg,  the  learned  Serjeant  again  turned  to- 
wards Sam,  and  said,  with  a  j)ainful  effort  to 
conceal  his  vexation,  "  Now,  Mr.  Weller,  I'll 
a.sk  you  a  question  on  another  point,  if  you 
please." 

"  If  you  please,  sir,"  rejoined  Sam,  with  the 
utmost  good-humour. 

"  Do  you  remember  going  up  to  Mrs.  Bardell's 
house,  one  night  in  November  last?" 

"  Oh  yes,  wery  well." 

"  Oh,  you  do  remember  that,  Mr.  Weller," 
said  Serjeant  Buzfuz,  recovering  his  spirits  ;  "  I 
thought  we  should  get  at  something  at  last." 

"  I  rayther  thought  that,  too,  sir,"  replied 
Sara  ;  anil  at  this  the  spectators  tittered  again. 

"  Well  ;  I  suppose  you  went  uj)  to  have  a 
little  talk  about  this  trial— ch,  Mr.  Weller?" 
said  Serjeant  Buzfuz,  looking  knowingly  at  the 
jury. 

"  I  went  up  to  pay  the  rent  •  but  we  did  get 
a  talkin'  about  the  trial,"  replied  Sam. 

"  Oh,  you  (lid  get  a  talking  about  the  trial," 
said  Serjeant  Buzfuz,  brightening  up  with  the 
anticipation  of  some  important  discovery.  "  Now 
what  passed  about  the  trial ;  will  you  have  the 
goodness  to  tell  us,  Mr.  Weller?" 

"  Vith  all  the  pleasure  in  life,  sir,"  replied 
Sam.  "  Artcr  a  tew  unimportant  obscnvations 
from  the  two  wirtuous  females  as  has  been 
examined  here  to-day,  the  ladies  gets  into  a 
wery  great  state  o'  admiration  at  the  honourable 
conduct  of  Mr.  Dodson  and  Fogg — them  two 
gen'l'men  as  is  set  tin'  near  you  now."  This,  of 
course,  drew  general  attention  to  Dodson  and 
Fogg,  who  looked  as  virtuous  as  possible. 

"The  attorneys  for  the  plaintiff,"   said   Mr. 


Serjeant  Buzfuz.  "  Well  !  They  spoke  in  high 
praise  of  the  honourable  conduct  of  Messrs. 
Dodson  and  Fogg,  the  attorneys  for  the  plaintiff, 
did  they?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Sam,  "  they  said  what  a  wcrj 
gen'rous  thing  it  was  o'  them  to  have  taken  up 
the  case  on  spec,  and  to  charge  noihin'  at  all 
for  costs,  unless  they  got  'em  out  of  Mr.  Pick 
wick." 

At  this  very  unexpected  reply,  the  spectators 
tittered  again,  and  Dodson  and  Fogg,  turning 
very  red,  leant  over  to  Serjeant  Buzfuz,  and 
in  a  hurried  manner  whispered  something  in  his 
ear. 

"  You  are  (juite  right,"  said  Serjeant  Buzfuz 
aloud,  with  affected  composure.  "  It's  perfectly 
useless,  my  Lord,  attempting  to  get  a<  any  evi- 
dence through  the  impenetrable  stupidity  of  this 
witness.  I  will  not  trouble  the  court  by  asking 
him  any  more  questions.     Stand  down,  sir." 

"  Would  any  other  gen'l'man  like  to  ask  mc 
anythin'  ?  "  intfuired  Sam,  taking  up  his  hat, and 
looking  round  most  deliberately. 

"  Not  I,  Mr.  Weller,  thank  you,"  said  Serjeant 
Snubbin,  laughing. 

"  You  may  go  do\\'n,  sir,"  said  Serjeant  Buz- 
fuz, waving  his  hand  impatiently.  Sam  went 
down  accordingly,  after  doing  Messrs.  Dodson 
and  Fogg's  case  as  much  harm  as  he  conveni- 
ently could,  and  saying  just  as  little  respecting 
Mr.  Pickwick  as  might  be,  which  was  precisely 
the  object  he  had  had  in  view  all  along. 

"  I  have  no  objection  to  admit,  my  I^rd,' 
said  Serjeant  Snubbin,  "  if  it  will  save  the  exami- 
nation of  another  witness,  that  Mr.  Pickwick  has 
retired  from  business,  and  is  a  gentleman  ol 
considerable  independent  property. " 

"  V^ery  well,"  said  Serjeant  Buzfuz,  putting  in 
the  two  letters  to  be  read.  "  Then  that's  my 
case,  my  Lord." 

Serjeant  Snubbin  then  addressed  the  jury  on 
behalf  of  the  defendant ;  and  a  very  long  and  a 
very  emi)halic  address  he  delivered,  in  which  he 
bestowed  the  highest  possible  culogiums  on  the 
conduct  and  character  of  Mr.  Pickwick  ;  but 
inasmuch  as  our  readers  are  far  better  able  to 
form  a  correct  estimate  of  that  gentleman's 
merits  and  deserts  than  Serjeant  Snubbin  could 
possibly  be,  we  do  not  feel  railed  upon  to  enter 
at  any  length  into  the  1  'ner- 

vations.    He  attcmj ;  crs 

whi<  h  had  been  exhibiie<i,  nu!  .  lo  Mr. 

Pickwick's  dinner,  or  to  the  pi  .-.for  re- 

cci\ing  him  in  his  apartments  on  his  return  from 
some  country  excursion.  It  is  sufficient  to  add 
in  general  terms,  that  he  did  the  best  he  could 
for  Mr.  Pickwick ;  and  the  best,  as  everybody 
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knows,  on  the  infallibile  authority  of  the  old 
ada^e,  could  do  no  more. 

Mr.  Justice  Staicleigh  summed  up,  in  tlic  old- 
established  and  most  approved  form.  He  read 
as  much  of  his  notes  to  the  jury  as  he  coukl 
decipher  on  so  short  a  notice, anil  made  running 
comments  on  the  evidence  as  he  went  along. 
If  Mrs.  Bardell  were  right,  it  was  perfectly  clear 
Mr.  Pickwick  was  wrong,  and  if  they  thought 
the  evidence  of  Mrs.  Cluppins  worthy  of  cre- 
dence they  would  believe  it,  and,  if  they  didn't, 
why  they  wouldn't.  If  they  were  satisfied  that 
a  bre.xh  of  promise  of  marriage  had  been  com- 
mitted, they  would  fuul  for  the  plaintiff  with 
such  damages  as  they  thought  proper  ;  anil  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  ap|)eared  to  them  that  no 
promise  of  marriage  hail  ever  been  given,  they 
would  find  for  the  defendant  with  no  damages  at 
all.  The  jury  then  retired  to  their  private  room 
to  talk  the  matter  over,  and  the  judge  retired  to 
his  private  room,  to  reiVesh  himself  with  a  mut- 
ton cho[)  and  a  glass  of  sherry. 

An  anxious  quarter  of  an  hour  elapsed  ;  the 
jury  came  back,  and  the  judge  was  fetched  in. 
Mr.  Pickwick  put  on  his  spectacles,  and  gazed 
at  the  foreman  with  an  agitated  countenance  and 
a  (juickly  beating  heart. 

"  Gentlenjen,"  said  the  individual  in  black, 
"are  you  all  agreed  upon  your  verdict?' 

"  ^\'e  are,"  rejilied  the  foreman. 

"  Do  you  find  for  the  plaintiff,  gentlemen,  or 
for  the  defendant  ?  " 

*'  For  the  plaintiff." 

"  V.ith  what  damages,  gentlemen?" 

'•  Seven  hundred  and  fifty  jjounds." 

Mr.  Pickwick  took  oflT  his  s|)ectacles,  care- 
fully wiped  the  glasses,  folded  them  into  their 
rase,  and  put  them  in  his  j)ocket ;  and  then 
having  drawn  on  his  gloves  with  great  nicety, 
and  stared  at  the  foreman  all  tlie  while,  he 
mechanically  followed  Mr.  iVrker  and  the  blue 
bag  out  of  court. 

They  stopi)ed  in  a  side-room  while  Perker 
paid  the  court-fees ;  and  here  Mr.  Pickwick  was 
joined  by  his  friends.  Here,  too,  he  encoun- 
tered Messrs.  Dodson  and  Fogg,  rubbing  their 
hands  with  every  token  of  outward  satisfac- 
tion. 

'•  Well,  gentlemen,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

**  Well,  sir,"  said  Dodson :  for  self  and  partner. 

"  You  imagine  you'll  get  your  costs,  don't  you, 
gentlemen  ?  "  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

Fogg  said  they  thought  it  rather  probable. 
Dodson  smiled,  and  said  they'd  try. 

*'  You  may  tr)',  and  try,  and  try  again,  Messrs. 
Dodson  and  Fogg,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  vehe- 
mently,   "  but   not   one   farthing    of    costs    or 


damages  do  you  ever  get  from  me,  if  I  spend 
the  rest  of  my  existence  in  a  debtors'  prison." 

"  Ha,  ha  !  "  laughed  Dodson.  "  You'll  think 
better  of  that  before  next  term,  Mr.  Pickwick." 

"lie,  he,  he!  we'll  soon  see  about  that,  Mr. 
Pickwick,"  grinned  I'Ogg. 

Speechless  with  intlignation,  Mr.  Pickwick 
allowed  himself  to  be  led  by  his  solicitor  and 
friends  to  the  door,  and  there  assisted  into  a 
hackney  coach,  which  had  been  fetched  for  the 
purpose  by  the  ever  watchful  Sam  Weller. 

Sam  had  put  up  the  steps,  and  was  preparing 
to  jump  upon  the  box,  when  he  felt  himself 
gently  touched  on  the  shoulder  ;  and,  looking 
round,  his  father  stood  before  him.  The  old 
gentleman's  countenance  wore  a  mournful  ex- 
j)ression,  as  he  shook  his  head  gravely,  and  said, 
in  warning  accents, 

"  1  know'd  what  'ud  come  o'  this  here  mode  o' 
doin*  bisness.  Oh,  Sammy,  Sammy,  vy  worn't 
there  a  alleybi?" 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

IN   WHICH   MR.    riCKWICK  THINKS    HE   HAD   DETTER 
GO  TO   BATH  ;    AND   GOLS   ACCORDINGLY. 

UT  surely,  my  dear  sir,"  .said  little 
Perker,  as  he  stood  in  Mr.  Pickwick's 
apartment  on  the  morning  after  the 
trial  :  '*  surely  you  don't  really  mean 
-    — really  and  seriously  now,  and  irri- 
tation apart — that  you  won't  pay  these 
costs  and  damages  ?  " 

"  Not  one  halfpenny,"  .said  Mr.  Pick- 
wick firmly  ;  "  not  one  halfpenny." 

''Ilooroar  for  the  principle,  as  the  money- 
lender said  ven  he  vouldn't  renew  the  bill,"  ob- 
served Mr.  Weller,  who  was  clearing  away  the 
breakfast  things. 

"  Sam,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  "  have  the  good- 
ness to  step  down-stairs." 

"  Cert'nly,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Weller ;  and  act- 
ing on  Mr.  Pickwick's  gentle  hint,  Sam  retired. 
"  No,  Perker,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  with  great 
seriousness  of  manner,  "  my  friends  here  have 
endeavoured  to  dissuade  me  from  this  determi- 
nation, but  without  avail.  I  shall  employ  myself 
as  usual,  until  the  opposite  party  have  tl>c  power 
of  issuing  a  legal  process  of  execution  against 
nic  ;  and  if  they  are  vile  enough  to  avail  them- 
selves of  it  and  to  arrest  my  person,  1  shall  yield 
myself  up  with  perfect  cheerfulness  and  conteat 
of  heart.     When  can  they  do  this  ?  " 

"  They  can  issue  execution,  my  dear  sir,  for 
the   amount  of  the  damages  and  taxed  costs, 
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next  term,"  replied  Perker,  "just  two  months 
hence,  my  dear  sir." 

'•Very  good,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick.  "Until 
that  time,  my  dear  fellow,  let  me  hear  no  more 
of  the  matter.  And  now,"  continued  Mr.  Pick- 
wick, looking  round  on  his  friends  with  a  good- 
humoured  smile,  and  a  sparkle  in  the  eye  which 
no  spectacles  could  dim  or  conceal,  "  the  only 
(luestion  is,  Where  shall  we  go  next?" 

Mr.  Tupman  and  Mr.  Snodgrass  were  too 
much  affected  by  their  friend's  heroism  to  offer 
any  reply.  Mr.  Winkle  had  not  yet  sufficiently 
recovered  the  recollection  of  his  evidence  at  the 
trial,  to  make  any  observation  on  any  subject, 
so  Mr.  Pickwick  paused  in  vain. 

"Well,"  said  that  gentleman,  "if  you  leave 
me  to  suggest  our  destination,  I  say  Bath.  I 
think  none  of  us  have  ever  been  there." 

Nobody  had,  and  as  the  proposition  was 
warmly  seconded  by  Perker,  who  considered  it 
extremely  probable  that  if  Mr.  I'ickwick  saw  a 
little  change  and  gaiety  he  wouM  be  inclined  to 
think  better  of  his  determination,  and  worse  of 
a  debtors'  prison,  it  was  carried  unanimously  : 
and  Sam  was  at  once  dispatched  to  the  White 
Horse  Cellar,  to  take  five  places  by  the  half-past 
seven  o'clock  coach  next  morning. 

There  were  just  two  places  to  be  had  inside, 
and  just  three  to  be  had  out ;  so  Sam  Weller 
booked  for  them  all,  and  having  exchanged  a 
few  compliments  with  the  booking-oftice  clerk 
on  the  sul)ject  of  a  pewter  half  crown  which  was 
tendered  him  as  a  portion  of  his  change,  walked 
back  to  the  George  and  Vulture,  where  he  was 
pretty  busily  employed  until  bedtime  in  reducing 
clothes  and  linen  into  the  smallest  possible  com- 
pass, and  exerting  his  mechanical  genius  in  con- 
structing a  variety  of  ingenious  devices  for 
keeping  the  lids  on  boxes  v.-hich  had  neither 
locks  nor  hinges. 

The  next  was  a  very  unpropilious  morning  for 
a  journey — muggy,  damp,  and  dri/zly.  The 
horses  in  the  stages  that  were  going  out,  and  had 
come  through  the  City,  were  smoking  so,  that  the 
outside  passengers  were  invisible.  The  news- 
paper-sellers looked  moist,  and  smelt  mouldy; 
the  wet  ran  off  the  hats  of  the  orange-vendors 
as  they  thrust  Uicir  heads  into  the  coach  win- 
dows ;  and  diluted  the  insides  in  a  refreshing 
manner.  The  Jews  with  the  fifty-bladed  pen- 
knives shut  them  up  in  despair  ;  the  men  with 
the  pocket-books  made  pocket-books  of  them. 
Watch-guards  and  toasting-forks  were  alike  at  a 
discount,  and  jiencil-cases  and  sponge  were  a 
drug  in  the  market. 

Leaving  Sam  Weller  to  rescue  the  luggage 
f  'Ml  the  seven  or  eight  porters  who  flimg  them- 


selves savagely  upon  it,  the  moment  the  coach 
stopped :  and  finding  that  they  were  about 
twenty  minutes  too  early  :  Mr.  Pickwick  and  his 
friends  went  for  shelter  into  the  travellers'  room 
— the  last  resource  of  human  dejection. 

The  travellers'  room  at  the  White  Horse 
Cellar  is  of  course  uncomfortable;  it  would  be 
no  travellers'  room  if  it  were  not.  It  is  the 
right-hand  i)arlour,  into  which  an  aspiring 
kitchen  fire-place  appears  to  have  walked,  accom- 
panied by  a  rebellious  poker,  tongs,  and  shovel. 
It  is  divided  into  boxes  for  the  solitary  confine- 
ment of  travellers,  and  is  furnished  with  a  clock, 
a  looking-glass,  and  a  live  waiter:  which  latter 
article  is  kept  in  a  small  kennel  for  washing 
glasses,  in  a  corner  of  the  apartment. 

One  of  these  boxes  was  occupied,  on  this  par- 
ticular occasion,  by  a  stem-eyed  man  of  about 
five-and-forty,  who  had  a  bald  and  glossy  forc- 
liead,  with  a  good  deal  of  black  hair  at  the  sides 
and  back  of  his  head,  and  large  black  whiskers. 
He  was  buttoned  up  to  the  chin  in  a  brown 
coat ;  and  had  a  large  seal-skin  travelling  cap, 
and  a  great-coat  and  cloak,  lying  on  the  seat 
beside  him.  He  looked  up  from  his  breakfast 
as  Mr.  Pickwick  entered,  with  a  fierce  and  per- 
emptory air,  which  was  very  dignified ;  and 
having  scrutinised  that  gentleman  and  his  com- 
panions to  his  entire  satisfaction,  hummed  a 
tune  in  a  manner  which  seemed  to  say  that  he 
rather  suspected  somebody  wanted  to  take  advan- 
tage of  him,  but  it  wouldn't  do. 

"  Waiter,"  said  the  gentleman  with  the  whis- 
kers. 

"Sir?"  replied  a  man  with  a  dirty  com- 
plexion, and  a  towel  of  the  same,  emerging 
from  the  kennel  before  mentioned. 

"  Some  more  toast." 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Buttered  toast,  mind,"  said  the  gentleman, 
fiercely. 

"  D'rectly,  sir,"  replied  the  waiter. 

The  gentleman  with  the  whiskers  hummed  a 
tune  in  the  same  manner  ns  before,  and  pending 
the  arrival  of  the  toast,  advancc<l  to  the  front 
of  the  fire,  and,  taking  his  coat-tails  under  his 
arms,  looked  at  his  boots,  and  ruminated, 

"  I  wonder  whereabouts  in  Bath  this  coach 
puts  up,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  mildly  addressing 
Mr.  Winkle. 

"Hum — ch — what's  that  ?  "  said  the  strange 
man. 

"  I  made  an  observation  to  my  friend,  sir,*' 
replied  Mr.  Pickwick,  always  ready  to  enter  into 
conversation.  "  I  wondered  at  what  house  the 
Rith  coach  put  up.  Perhaps  you  can  inform 
mc. 
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"  Are  you  going  to  Bath  ? "  said  the  strange 
man. 

•'  I  am,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"And  those  other  gentlemen?" 

"  They  are  going  also,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'*  Not  inside — I'll  be  damned  if  you're  going 
:iiside,"  said  the  strange  man. 

"  Not  all  of  us,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  No,  not  all  of  you,"  said  the  strange  man 
emphatically.  "  I've  taken  two  places.  If  tlicy 
iry  to  squeeze  si.\  people  into  an  infernal  box 
that  only  holds  four,  I'll  take  a  post-chaise  and 
bring  an  action.  I've  paid  my  fare.  It  won't 
do;  I  told  the  clerk  when  I  took  my  places  that 
it  wouldn't  do.  I  know  these  things  have  been 
done.  I  know  they  are  done  every  day;  but  / 
never  was  done,  and  I  never  will  be.  Those 
who  know  me  best,  best  know  it;  crush  me  !" 
Here  the  fierce  gentleman  rang  the  bell  with 
great  violence,  and  told  the  waiter  he'd  better 
bring  the  toast  in  five  seconds,  or  he'd  know  the 
reason  why. 

"My  good  sir,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  "you  will 
allow  me  to  observe  that  this  is  a  very  unneces- 
.sary  display  of  excitement.  I  have  only  taken 
places  inside  for  two." 

"I  am  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  l5ie  fierce  man. 
"  I  withdraw  my  expressions.  I  tender  an 
apology.  Tliere's  my  card.  Give  me  your  ac- 
(}uaintance." 

"  With  great  pleasure,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Pick- 
wick. "  We  are  to  be  fellow-travellers,  and  I  hope 
we  shall  find  each  other's  society  mutually  agree- 
able." 

"  I  hope  we  shall,"  said  the  fierce  gentleman. 
"  I  know  we  shall.  I  like  your  looks ;  they 
please  me.  Gentlemen,  your  hands  and  names. 
Know  me." 

Of  course,  an  interchange  of  friendly  saluta- 
tions tollowed  this  gracious  speech ;  and  the 
fierce  gentleman  immediately  proceeded  to  in- 
form the  friends,  in  the  same  short,  abru[)t, 
jerking  sentences,  that  his  name  was  Dowler ; 
that  he  was  going  to  Bath  on  pleasure  ;  that  he 
was  formerly  in  the  army  ;  that  he  had  now  set 
up  in  business  as  a  gentleman  ;  that  he  lived 
upon  the  profits  ;  and  that  the  individual  for 
whom  the  second  place  was  taken  was  a  person- 
age no  less  illustrious  than  Mrs.  Dowler,  his 
lady  wife. 

"  She's  a  fine  woman,"  said  Mr.  Dowler,  "  I 
am  proud  of  her.     I  have  reason." 

"  I  hope  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  judg- 
ing?" said  Mr.  Pickwick  with  a  smile. 

"You  shall,"  replied  Dowler.  "She  shall 
know  you.  She  shall  esteem  you.  I  courted 
lier  under  singular  circumstances.     I  won  her 


through  a  rash  vow.  Thus.  I  saw  her ;  I 
loved  her  ;  I  proposed  ;  she  refused  me. — *  You 
love  another  ?' — '  S])are  my  blushes.' — *I  know 
him.' — '  You  do.' — '  Very  good  ;  if  he  remains 
here,  I'll  skin  him.'  " 

"  Lortl  bless  me!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Pickwick 
involuntarily. 

"  Did  you  skin  the  gentleman,  sir?"  inquired 
Mr.  Winkle,  with  a  very  pale  face. 

"  I  wrote  him  a  note.  I  said  it  was  a  painful 
thing.     And  so  it  was." 

"Certainly,"  interposed  Mr.  Winkle. 

"  I  .said  I  had  pledged  my  word  as  a  gentle- 
man to  skin  him.  My  character  was  at  stake. 
I  had  no  alternative.  As  an  officer  in  his  Ma- 
jesty's service,  I  was  bound  to  skin  him.  I  re- 
gretted the  necessity,  but  it  must  be  done.  He 
was  open  to  conviction.  He  saw  that  the  rules 
of  the  service  were  imi)crative.  He  fled.  I 
married  her.  Here's  the  coach.  That's  her 
head." 

As  Mr.  Dowler  concluded,  he  pointed  to  a 
stage  which  had  just  driven  up :  from  the  open 
window  of  which,  a  rather  pretty  face  in  a  bright 
blue  bonnet  was  looking  among  the  crowd  on 
the  pavement :  most  probably  for  the  rash  man 
himself.  Mr.  Dowler  paid  his  bill  and  hurried 
out  with  his  travelling  cap,  coat, and  cloak;  and 
Mr.  Pickwick  and  his  friends  followed  to  secure 
their  places. 

Mr.  Tupman  and  Mr.  Snodgrass  had  seated 
themselves  at  the  back  part  of  the  coach  ;  Mr. 
Winkle  had  got  inside  ;  and  Mr.  Pickwick  was 
preparing  to  follow  him,  when  Sam  Wellcr  carne 
up  to  his  master,  and  whispering  in  his  ear, 
begged  to  speak  to  him,  with  an  air  of  the 
deepest  mystery. 

"Well,  Sam,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  "what's  the 
matter  now  ?" 

"  Here's  rayther  a  rum  go,  sir,"  replied  Sam. 

"  What?"  inquired  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"This  here,  sir,'.'  rejoined  Sam.  "I'm  wery 
much  afeard,  sir,  that  the  properiator  o'  this  here 
coach  is  a  playin'  some  imperence  vith  us." 

"How  is  that,  Sam?"  said  Mr.  Pickwick; 
"aren't  the  names  down  on  the  way-bill  ?  ' 

"The  names  is  not  only  down  on  the  vay- 
bill,  sir,"  replied  Sam,  "  but  they've  painted  vun 
on  'em  up,  on  the  door  o'  the  coach."  As  Sam 
spoke,  he  pointed  to  that  part  of  the  coach  door 
on  which  the  proprietor's  name  usually  appears  ; 
and  there,  sure  enough,  in  gilt  letters  of  a  goodly 
size,  was  the  magic  name  of  Pickwick  ! 

"  Dear  me,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Pickwick,  quite 
staggered  by  the  coincidence  ;  "  wliat  a  very 
extraordinary  thing  !  ' 

"  Yes,   but  that  ain't  all,"  said   Sam,  again 
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directing  his  master's  attention  to  the  coach 
door;  "not  content  vith  writin'  up  Pickwick, 
they  puts  'Moses'  afore  it,  vich  I  call  addin' 
insult  to  injury,  as  the  parrot  said  ven  they  not 
only  took  him  from  his  native  land,  but  made 
him  talk  the  EngHsh  langwidge  arterwards." 

"  It's  odd  enough,  certainly,  Sam,"  said  Mr. 
Pickwick;  "but  if  we  stand  talking  here,  we 
shall  lose  our  places." 

"  Wot,  ain't  nothin'  to  be  done  in  conse- 
quence, sir  ?  "  exclaimed  Sam,  perfectly  aghast 
at  the  coolness  with  which  Mr.  Pickwick  pre- 
pared to  ensconce  himself  inside. 

"  Done ! "  said  Mr.  Pickwick.  "  What  should 
be  done?" 

"  Ain't  nobody  to  be  whopped  for  takin'  this 
here  liberty,  sir?"  said  Mr.  Wcller,  who  had  ex- 
pected that  at  least  he  would  have  been  com- 
missioned to  challenge  the  guard  and  coachman 
to  a  pugilistic  encounter  on  the  spot. 

"  Certainly  not,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick  eagerly ; 
'■'■  not  on  any  account.  Jump  up  to  your  seat 
directly." 

"  Pm  wery  much  afeard,"  muttered  Sam  to 
himself,  as  lie  turned  away,  '*  that  somethin' 
queer's  come  over  the  governor,  or  he'd  never 
ha'  stood  this  so  quiet.  I  hope  that  'ere  trial 
hasn't  broke  his  spirit,  but  it  looks  bad :  wery 
bad."  Mr.  Weller  shook  his  head  gravely ;  and 
it  is  worthy  of  remark,  as  an  illustration  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  took  this  circumstance  to 
heart,  that  he  did  not  speak  another  word  until 
the  coach  reached  the  Kensington  turnpike : 
which  was  so  long  a  time  for  him  to  remain 
taciturn,  that  the  fact  may  be  considered  wholly 
unprecedented. 

Nothing  worthy  of  special  mention  occurred 
during  the  journey.  Mr.  Dowler  related  a 
variety  of  anecdotes,  all  illustrative  of  his  own 
personal  prowess  and  desperation,  and  appealed 
to  Mrs.  Dowler  in  corroboration  thereof:  when 
Mrs.  Dowler  invariably  brought  in,  in  the  form 
©(an  appendix,  some  remarkable  fact  or  circum- 
stance which  Mr.  Dowler  had  forgotten,  or  had 
perhaps  through  modesty  omitted :  for  the 
addenda  in  every  instance  went  to  show  that 
Mr.  Dowler  was  even  a  more  wonderful  fellow 
than  he  made  himself  out  to  be.  Mr.  Pickwick 
and  Mr.  Winkle  listened  with  great  admiration, 
and  at  intervals  conversed  with  Mrs.  Dowler, 
who  was  a  very  agreeable  and  fascinating  per- 
son. So,  what  between  Mr.  Dowlcr's  stories, 
and  Mrs.  Dowler's  charms,  and  Mr.  Pickwick's 
good-humour,  and  Mr.  Winkle's  good  listening, 
the  insides  contrived  to  be  very  companionable 
all  the  way. 

The  outsidcs  did  as  outsides  always  do.  They 


were  very  cheerful  and  talkative  at  the  beginning 
of  every  stage,  and  very  dismal  and  sleepy  in 
the  middle,  and  very  bright  and  wakeful  again 
towards  the  end.  There  was  one  young  gentle- 
man in  an  india-rubber  cloak,  who  smoked 
cigars  all  day;  and  there  was  another  young 
gentleman  in  a  parotiy  upon  a  great-coat,  who 
lighted  a  good  many,  and  feeling  obviously  un- 
settled after  the  second  whiff,  threw  them  away 
when  he  thought  nobody  was  looking  at  him. 
There  was  a  third  young  man  on  the  box  who 
wished  to  be  learned  in  cattle  ;  and  an  old  one 
behind,  who  was  familiar  with  farming.  There 
was  a  constant  succession  of  Christian  names  in 
smock-frocks  and  white  coats,  who  were  invited 
to  have  a  "  lift  "  by  the  guard,  and  who  knew 
every  horse  and  hostler  on  the  road  and  off  it ; 
and  there  was  a  dinner  which  would  have  been 
cheap  at  half-a-crown  a  mouth,  if  any  moderate 
number  of  mouths  could  have  eaten  it  in  the 
time.  And  at  seven  o'clock  p.m.,  Mr.  Pickwick 
and  his  friends,  and  Mr.  Dowler  and  his  wife, 
respectively  retired  to  their  private  sitting-rooms 
at  the  White  Hart  Hotel,  opposite  the  Great 
Pump  Room,  Bath,  where  the  waiters,  from  their 
costume,  might  be  mistaken  for  Westminster 
boys,  only  they  destroy  the  illusion  by  behaving 
themselves  so  much  better 

Breakfast  had  scarcely  been  cleared  away  on 
the  succeeding  morning,  when  a  waiter  brought 
in  Mr.  Dowler's  oird,  with  a  request  to  be 
allowed  permission  to  introduce  a  friend.  Mr. 
Dowler  at  once  followed  up  the  delivery  of  the 
card,  by  bringing  himself  and  the  friend  also. 

The  friend  was  a  charming  young  man  of  not 
much  more  than  fifty,  dressed  in  a  very  bright 
blue  coat,  with  resplendent  buttons,  black 
trousers,  and  the  thinnest  possible  pair  of  highly- 
polished  boots.  A  gold  eye-glass  was  suspended 
from  his  neck  by  a  short  broad  black  ribbon  ;  a 
gold  snufl-box  was  lightly  clasped  in  his  left 
hand  ;  gold  rings  innumerable  glittered  on  his 
fingers ;  and  a  large  diamond  pin  set  in  gold 
glistened  in  his  shirt-frill.  He  had  a  gold  watch, 
and  a  gold  curb  chain  with  large  gold  seals  ; 
and  he  carried  a  pliant  ebony  cane  with  a  heavy 
gold  top.  His  linen  was  of  the  very  whitest, 
finest,  and  stiffcst ;  his  wig  of  the  glossiest, 
blackest,  and  curliest.  His  snuff  was  prince's 
mixture  ;  his  scent  bouquet  du  roi.  His  features 
were  contracted  into  a  perpetual  smile;  and  his 
teeth  were  in  such  perfect  order  that  it  was  diffi- 
cult at  a  small  distance  to  tell  the  real  ones  from 
the  false. 

"Mr.  Pickwick,"  said  Dowler;  "my  friend, 
Angclo  Cyrus  Bantam.  Esquire,  M.  C.  Ban- 
tam ;  Mr.  Pickwick.     Knew  each  other." 
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"  Welcome  to  Ba — ath,  sir.  This  is  indeed 
nn  acquisition.  Most  welcome  to  III — atli,  sir. 
It  is  long — very  long,  Mr.  Pickwick,  since  you 
drank  the  waters.  It  appears  an  age,  Mr.  Pick- 
wick.    Re — markable  !" 

Such  were  the  expressions  with  whic  h  Angelo 
Cynis  Bantam,  Ksquire,  M.  C,  took  Mr.  Pick- 
wick's hand  ;  retaining  it  in  his,  meantime,  and 
shrugging  up  his  shoulders  wiih  a  constant  suc- 
cession of  bows,  as  if  he  really  could  not  make 
up  his  mind  to  the  trial  of  letting  it  go  again. 

"  It  is  a  very  long  time  since  1  drank  the 
waters,  certainly,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick;  "for, 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  I  was  never  here 
before." 

"  Never  in  Ba — alh,  Mr.  Pickwick!"  exclaimed 
the  Grand  Master,  letting  the  hand  fall  in  asto- 
nishment. "  Never  in  Ba — ath  !  He  !  he  !  Mr. 
Pickwick,  you  are  a  wag.  Not  bad,  not  bad. 
Good,  good.     He!  he!  he!    Re — markable!" 

"  To  my  shame,  I  must  say  that  I  am  per- 
fectly serious,"  rejoined  Mr.  Pickwick.  "  I  really 
never  was  here  before." 

"  Oh,  I  see,"  exclaimeil  the  Grand  Master, 
looking  extremely  pleased.  "  Yes,  yes — good, 
good — better  and  better.  You  are  the  gentle- 
man of  whom  we  have  heard.  Yes ;  we  know 
yon,  Mr.  Pickwick  ;  we  know  you." 

"  The  reports  of  the  trial  in  those  confounded 
papers,"  thought  Mr.  Pickwick.  "  They  have 
heard  all  about  me." 

*'  You  arc  the  gentleman  residing  on  Clapham 
Green,"  resumed  Bantam,  "who  lost  the  use  of 
his  limbs  from  imprudently  taking  cold  after 
port  wine— who  could  not  be  moved  in  conse- 
quence of  acute  suffering,  and  who  had  the 
water  from  the  King's  Bath  bottled  at  one  hun- 
dred and  three  degrees,  and  sent  by  waggon  to 
his  bedroom  in  town,  where  he  bathed,  sneezed, 
and  same  day  recovered.     Very  remarkable  ! " 

Mr.  Pickwick  acknowledged  the  compliment 
which  tlie  supposition  implied,  but  had  the  self- 
denial  to  repudiate  it,  notwithstanding ;  and 
taking  advantage  of  a  moment's  silence  on  the 
part  of  the  M.  C,  begged  to  introduce  his 
friends,  Mr.  Tupman,  Mr.  Winkle,  and  Mr. 
Snodgrass — an  introduction  which  of  course 
overwhelmed  the  M.  C.  with  delight  and 
honour. 

"  Bantam,"  said  Mr,  Dowler,  "  Mr.  Pickwick 
and  his  friends  arc  strangers.  They  must  put 
their  names  down.     Where's  the  book  ?" 

"  The  register  of  the  distinguished  visitors  in 
Ba — ath  will  be  at  the  Pump  Room  this  morn- 
ing at  two  o'clock,"  replied  the  M.  C.  *'  Will 
you  guide  our  friends  to  that  splendid  building, 
and  enable  me  to  procure  their  autographs?" 


"  I  will,"  rejoined  Dowler.  "  This  is  a  long 
call.  It's  time  to  go;  I  shall  be  here  again  in 
an  hour.     Come." 

"'I'his  is  a  ball-night,"  said  the  M.  C,  again 
taking  Mr.  Pickwick's  hand,  as  he  rose  to  go. 
"  The  ball-nights  in  Ba — ath  are  moments 
snatched  fsom  Paradise ;  rendered  bewitching 
by  music,  beauty,  elegance,  fashion,  etiquette, 
and — and — above  all,  by  tlic  absence  of  trades- 
people, who  are  quite  inconsistent  with  Paradise, 
and  who  have  an  amalgamation  of  themselves 
at  the  Cjuildhall  every  fortnight,  which  is,  to  say 
the  least,  remarkable.  Good-bye,  good-bye  !" 
and  protesting  all  the  way  down-stairs  that  he 
was  most  satisfied,  and  most  delighted,  and  most 
overpowered,  and  most  flattered,  Angelo  Cynis 
Bantam,  Ksquire,  M.  C.,  stepped  into  a  very 
elegant  chariot  that  waited  at  the  door,  and 
rattled  off. 

At  the  appointed  hour,  Mr.  Pickwick  and  his 
friends,  escorted  by  Dowler,  repaired  to  the 
Assembly  Rooms,  and  wrote  their  names  down 
in  the  book — an  instance  of  condescension  at 
which  Angelo  Bantam  was  even  more  ovcr- 
])0\vcrcd  than  before.  Tickets  of  admission  to 
that  evening's  assembly  were  to  have  been  pre- 
pared for  the  whole  party,  but  as  they  were  not 
ready,  Mr.  Pickwick  undertook,  despite  all  the 
protestations  to  the  contrary  of  Angelo  Bantam, 
to  send  Sam  for  them  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  to  the  M-  C.'s  hou.se  in  Queen 
Square.  Having  taken  a  .short  walk  through 
the  city,  and  arrived  at  the  unanimous  conclu- 
sion that  Park  Street  was  very  much  like  the 
perjicndicular  streets  a  man  sees  in  a  dream, 
which  he  cannot  get  up  for  the  life  of  him,  they 
returned  to  the  White  Hart,  and  dispatched 
Sam  on  the  errand  to  which  his  master  had 
pledged  him. 

Sam  Welier  put  on  his  hat  in  a  very  easy  and      j 
graceful  manner,  and  thrusting  his  hands  in  his    '  ' 
waistcoat  jiockets,  walked  with  great  deliberation      ' 
to  Queen  S^iuare,  whistling,  as  he  went  along.      ! 
several  of  the  most  popular  airs  of  the  day,  as 
arranged  with  entirely  new  movements  for  that 
noble  instrument  the  organ,    either   mouth  or 
barrel.    Arriving  at  the  number  in  Queen  Square 
to  which  he  had  been  directed,  he  left  off  whis 
tling,  and  gave  a  cheerful  knock,  which  was  in 
stantaneously  answered  by  a  powdcred-headetl 
footman  in  gorgeous  livery,  and  of  symmetrical 
stature. 

•Is  this  here  Mr.  Bantam's,  old  feller?" 
inquired  Sam  Welier,  nothing  abashed  by  the 
blaze  of  sj)lendour  which  bur^t  upon  his  sight, 
in  the  person  of  the  powdered-headed  footman 
with  the  gorgeous  livery. 
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"  Why,  young  man  ?"  was  the  haughty  inquiry 
of  the  powdered-headed  footman. 

'"Cos  if  it  is,  jist  you  step  into  liim  with  that 
'ere  card,  and  say  Mr.  Veller's  a  waitin',  will 
you  ?"  said  Sam,  And  saying  it,  he  very  coolly 
walked  into  the  hall,  and  sat  down. 

The  powdered-headed  footman  slammed  the 
door  very  hard,  and  scowled  very  grandly  ;  but 
both  the  slam  and  the  scowl  were  lost  upon 
Sam,  who  was  regarding  a  mahogany  umbrella- 
stand  with  every  outward  token  of  critical  ap- 
proval. 


Apparently,  his  master's  reception  of  the  card 
had  impressed  the  powdered-headed  footman  in 
Sam's  lavour,  for  when  he  came  back  from  de- 
livering it,  he  smiled  in  a  friendly  manner,  ami 
said  that  the  answer  would  be  ready  directly. 

"Wery  good,"  said  Sam.  "Tell  the  old 
gen'l'm'n  not  to  put  himself  in  a  persperation. 
No  hurr)',  six-foot.     I've  had  my  dinner." 

"  You  dine  early,  sir,"  said  the  powdered- 
headed  footman, 

"  I  find  I  gets  on  better  at  supper  when  I 
does,"  replied  Sam. 
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"  Have  you  been  long  in  Bath,  sir?"  inquired 
the  powdered-headed  footman.  "  I  have  not 
had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  of  you  before." 

"  I  haven't  created  any  wery  surprisin'  sensa- 
tion here,  as  yet,"  rejoined  Sam,  "  for  me  and 
the  other  fash'nables  only  come  last  night." 

'*  Nice  place,  sir,"  said  the  powdered-headed 
footman. 

"  Seems  so,"  observed  Sam. 

"  Pleasant  society,  sir,"  remarked  iTic  powdered- 
headed  footman.    "Very  agreeable  servants,  sir." 

"  I  should  think  they  wos,"  replied  Sam.    "  Af- 


fable, unaffected,  say-noihin'-to  nobody  sort  o' 
fellers." 

"  Oh,  very  much  so,  indeed,  sir,"  said  the 
powdered-headed  footman,  taking  Sam's  remark 
as  a  high  compliment.  **  Very  much  so,  indeed. 
Do  you  do  anything  in  this  way,  sir  ?  '  inquired 
the  tall  footman,  producing  a  small  snuff-box 
with  a  fox's  head  on  the  top  of  it. 

"  Not  without  snec7.ing,"  replied  Sam. 

"  Why,  it  is  difficult,  sir,  I  confe-^s,"  said  the 
tall  footman.  "  It  may  be  done  by  degrees,  sir. 
Coffee  is  the  best  practice.      I  carried  coffee, 
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sir,  for  a  long  time.     It  looks  very  like  rappee, 
sir.'' 

Here,  a  sharp  peal  at  the  bell  redurcd  the 
powclcrctl-headed  footman  to  the  ignominious 
necessity  of  putting  the  fox's  head  in  his  pocket, 
and  hastening  with  a  humble  countenance  to 
Mr.  Bantam's  *'  study."  P.y-tlie-bye,  wlio  ever 
knew  a  man  who  never  reatl  or  wrote  either,  who 
hadn't  got  some  small  back-parlour  which  he 
would co\\  a  study? 

"  There  is  the  answer,  sir,"  said  tlie  powdered- 
headed  footman.  '•  I'm  afraid  you'll  find  it  in- 
conveniently largo." 

"  Don't  mention  it,''  said  Sam,  taking  a  letter 
with  a  small  enclosure.  '*  It's  just  jiossihle  as 
exhausted  natur  may  manage  to  surwive  it." 

"  I  hope  we  sliall  meet  again,  sir,"  said  the 
powdered-headed  footman,  nibbing  his  hands, 
and  following  Sam  out  to  the  door-step. 

"  Vou  are  wer}'  obligin',  sir,''  replied  Sam. 
"  Now,  don't  allow  yourself  to  be  fatigued  be- 
yond your  powers  ;  there's  a  amiable  bein'. 
Consider  what  you  owe  to  society,  and  don't 
let  yourself  be  injured  by  too  much  work.  P'or 
the  sake  o'  your  feller-crceturs,  keep  yourself  as 
quiet  as  you  can  :  only  think  what  a  loss  you 
would  be  I  "  With  these  pathetic  words,  Sam 
Weller  departed. 

"  A  very  singular  young  man  that,"  said  the 
jiowdered-hcaded  footman,  looking  after  Mr. 
Weller,  with  a  countenance  which  clearly  showed 
he  could  make  nothing  of  him. 

Sam  said  nothing  at  all.  He  winked,  shook 
his  head,  smiled,  winked  again ;  and  with  an 
expression  of  countenance  which  seemed  to  de- 
note that  he  was  greatly  amused  with  something 
or  other,  walked  merrily  away. 

At  precisely  twenty  minutes  before  eight 
o'clock  that  night,  Angelo  Cyrus  Bantam. 
Esquire,  the  Master  of  the  Ceremonies,  emerged 
from  his  chariot  at  the  door  of  the  Assembly 
Rooms  in  the  same  wig,  the  same  teeth,  the 
same  eye-glass,  the  same  watch  and  seals,  the 
same  rings,  the  same  shirt-pin,  and  the  same 
cane.  The  only  obser\'able  alterations  in  his 
appearance  were,  that  he  wore  a  brighter  blue 
coat,  with  a  white  silk  lining  :  black  tights,  black 
silk  stockings,  and  pumps,  and  a  white  waist- 
coat, and  wxs,  if  possible,  just  a  thought  more 
srent''d. 

I:   ^  attired,  the  Master  of  the  Ceremonies, 
I  discharge  of  the  important  duties  of  his 
all-iinjiortant  oftice,  planted  himself  in  the  rooms 
to  receive  the  company, 

Bath  being  full,  the  company,  and  the  six- 
pences for  tea,  poured  in,  in  shoals.  In  the 
.ball-room,  the  long  card-room,   the  octagonal 


card-room,  the  staircases,  and  the  passages,  the 
hum  of  many  voices,  ami  the  sound  of  many 
feet,  were  perfectly  bewildering.  Dresses  rus- 
lleil,  feathers  waved,  lights  shone,  and  jewels 
sparkled.  There  was  the  music — not  of  the 
(juadrille  band,  for  it  had  not  yet  commenced  ; 
but  the  music  of  soft  tiny  footsteps,  with  now 
and  then  a  clear  merry  laugh — low  and  genUe, 
but  very  pleasant  to  hear  in  a  female  voice, 
whether  in  Bath  or  elsewhere.  Brilliant  eyes, 
lighted  up  with  pleasurable  expectation,  gleamed 
from  every  side;  and  look  where  you  would, 
some  exquisite  form  glided  gracefully  through 
the  throng,  and  was  no  sooner  lost,  than  it  was 
replaced  by  another,  as  dainty  and  bewitching. 

In  the  tea-room,  and  hovering  round  the 
card-tables,  were  a  vast  number  of  queer  old 
ladies  and  decrepit  old  gentlemen,  discussing 
all  the  small  talk  and  scandal  of  the  day,  with 
an  evident  relish  and  gusto  which  sufliciently 
bespoke  the  intensity  of  the  pleasure  they  had 
derived  from  the  occupation.  Mingled  with 
these  groups  were  three  or  four  matchmaking 
mammas,  appearing  to  be  wholly  absorbed  by 
the  conversation  in  which  they  were  taking  part, 
but  failing  not,  from  time  to  time,  to  cast  an 
anxious  sidelong  glance  upon  their  daughters, 
who,  remembering  the  maternal  injunction  to 
make  the  best  of  their  youth,  had  already  com- 
menced incipient  flirtations  in  the  misbying  of 
scarfs,  putting  on  gloves,  setting  down  cups,  and 
so  forth  ;  slight  matters  apparently,  but  which 
may  be  turned  to  surprisingly  good  account  by 
expert  practitioners. 

Lounging  near  the  doors,  and  in  remote 
corners,  were  various  knots  of  silly  young  men, 
displaying  various  varieties  of  pujipyism  and 
stupidity  ;  amusing  all  sensible  people  neai 
them  with  their  folly  and  conceit ;  and  happily 
thinking  themselves  the  objects  of  general  admi- 
ration^ — a  wise  and  merciful  dispensation,  which 
no  good  man  will  (juarrcl  with. 

And  lastly,  stfated  on  some  of  the  back 
benches,  where  they  had  already  taken  up 
their  positions  for  the  evening,  were  divers  un- 
married ladies  past  their  grand  climacteric,  who, 
not  dancing  because  there  were  no  partners  for 
them,  and  not  playing  cards  lest  they  should  be 
set  down  as  irretrievably  single,  were  in  the 
favourable  situation  of  being  able  to  abuse 
everybody  without  reflecting  on  themselves.  In 
siiort,  they  could  abuse  everybody  because 
everybody  was  there.  It  was  a  scene  of  gaiety, 
gliaer,  and  show ;  of  richly-dressed  people, 
handsome  mirrors,  chalk«^d  floors,  girandoles, 
and  wax  candles  ;  and  in  all  parts  of  the 
scene,  gliding  from  spot  to  spot  in  silent  soft- 
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ness  ;  bowinf^  obsequiously  to  this  party,  nod- 
ding familiarly  to  that,  and  smiling  comijlacently 
on  all ;  was  the  sprucely  attired  jjcrson  of 
Angelo  Cyrus  Bantam,  Esquire,  the  Master  of 
the  Ceremonies. 

"Stop  in  the  tea-room.  Take  your  six- 
penn'orth.  They  lay  on  hot  water,  and  call  it 
tea.  Drink  it,"  said  Mr.  Dnvler,  in  a  loud 
Toicc,  directing  Mr.  Pickwick,  who  advanced  at 
the  head  of  the  little  party,  witli  Mrs.  Dowler 
on  his  arm.  Into  the  tea-room  Mr.  Pickwick 
turned  ;  and  catching  sight  of  him,  Mr.  Bantam 
.  orkscrewed  his  way  through  the  crowd,  and 
welcomed  him  with  ecstasy. 

"  My  dear  sir,  I  am  highly  honoured. 
Ba — ath  is  favoured.  Mrs.  Dowler,  you  cm- 
hellish  the  rooms.  1  congratulate  you  on  your 
feathers.     Re — markable  I  " 

"  Anybody  here  ?  '  inquired  Dowler,  suspi- 
ciously. 

"Anybody!  The  (Itte  of  Ba— ath.  Mr. 
Pickwick,  do  you  see  the  lady  in  the  gauze 
turban  ? "  , 

"  The  fat  old  lady  ?  "  inquired  Mr.  Pickwick, 
innocently, 

"  Hush,  my  dear  sir — nobody's  fat  or  old  in 
Ra — ath.  That's  tlie  Dowager  Lady  Snuph- 
anuph." 

"  Is  it  indeed?"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  No  less  a  person,  I  assure  you,"  said  the 
Master  of  the  Ceremonies.  "  Hush.  Draw  a 
little  nearer,  Mr.  Pickwick.  You  see  the  splen- 
didly dressed  young  man  coming  this  way  ?" 

''  The  one  with  the  long  hair,  and  the  particu- 
larly small  forehead?"  inquired  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  The  same.  The  richest  young  man  in 
Ba — ath  at  this  moment.  Young  Lord  Mutan- 
hed." 

"  You  don't  say  so?"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Yes.  You'll  hear  his  voice  in  a  moment, 
-Mr.  Pickwick.  He'll  speak  to  me.  The  other 
gentleman  with  him,  in  the  red  under-wuislcoat 
and  dark  moustache,  is  the  Honourable  Mr. 
Crushton,  his  bosom  friend.  How  do  you  do, 
my  lord  ?  " 

"Veway  hot,  Bantam,"  said  his  lordship. 

"  It  is  very  warm,  my  lord,"  replied  the  M.  C. 

"  Confounded,"  assented  the  Honourable  Mr. 
Crushton. 

"  Have  you  seen  his  lordship's  mail-cart,  Ban- 
tam?" inquired  the  Honourable  Mr.  Cnishion, 
alter  a  short  ]\msc,  during  which  young  I  ord 
Mil!  mhcd  had  been  endeavourmg  to  Marc  Mr. 
I'l'  kwick  out  of  countenance,  and  Mr.  Crushton 
had  been  reflecting  what  subject  his  lordship 
could  talk  about  best. 

"  Dear  mc,  no,"  replied  the  M.  C.     "  A  mail- 


cart  !  What  an  excellent  idea  !  Re— mark- 
able  !  " 

"  Gwacious  heavens  !  "  said  his  lordship,  "  I 
thought  evewebody  had  seen  the  new  mail-cart ; 
it's  the  neatest,  pwettie.st,  gwacefullest  thing 
that  ever  wan  upon  wheels— painted  wed,  with 
a  cweam  piebald.' 

"  With  a  real  box  for  the  letters,  and  all  com- 
plete," said  the  Honourable  Mr.  Crushton. 

"  And  a  litdc  seat  in  fwont,  with  an  iwon 
wail,  for  the  dwiver,' added  his  lordship.  *'l 
dwove  it  over  to  Bwistol  the  other  morning,  in 
a  cwimson  coat,  with  two  ser\-ants  widing  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  behind  ;  and  confound  me  if  the 
people  didn't  wush  out  of  their  cottages,  and 
awest  my  pnvogwess, .  to  know  if  I  wa.sn'i  the 
I)Ost.     Glorwious,  glor\vious  I" 

At  this  anecdote  his  lordship  laughed  very 
heartily,  as  did  the  listeners  of  course.  Then, 
drawing  his  arm  through  that  of  the  obsequious 
Mr.  Crushton.  Lord  Mutanhed  walked  away. 

"Delightful  young  man,  his  lordship,"  said 
the  Master  of  the  Ceremonies. 

"  So  I  should  think,"  rejoined  Mr.  Pickwick, 
drily. 

The  dancing  having  commenced,  the  neces- 
sary introductions  having  been  made,  and  all  pre- 
liminaries arranged,  Angelo  Bantam  rejoined  Mr. 
Pickwick,  and  led  him  into  the  card-room. 

Just  at  the  very  moment  of  their  entrance, 
the  Uowagcr  Lady  Snuphanuph  and  two  other 
ladies  of  an  ancient  and  whist-like  apj^earance, 
were  hovering  over  an  unoccupied  card-table ; 
and  they  no  sooner  set  eyes  upon  Mr.  Pickwick 
under  the  convoy  of  Angelo  Bantam,  than  they 
exchanged  glances  with  each  other,  seeing  that 
he  was  precisely  the  very  person  tliey  wanted  to 
make  up  the  rubber. 

"  My  dear  I5antam,"  said  the  Dowager  I..ady 
Snuphanuph,  coaxingly,  "  find  us  some  nice 
cieature  to  make  up  this  table:  there's  a  good 
soul."  Mr.  Pickwick  happened  lo  be  looking 
another  way  at  the  moment,  so  her  ladyship 
nodded  her  hcail  towards  him,  and  frowned 
expressively. 

"My  friend  Mr.  Pickwick,  my  l.idy,  will  l>c 
most  happy,  I  am  sure,  re — markably  so,"  said 
the  M.  C.  taking  the  hint  "  Mr.  Pickwick, 
Lady  Snu|»hanuph — Mrs.  Colonel  Wugsby — 
Miss  Bolo.'' 

Mr.  Pkkwick  bowed  lo  each  of  the  bdies, 
and.  finding  esr.-ijio  impossible,  cut.  Mr.  Pick- 
wi<  k  and  Mi-  :   Lady  Snuphanuph 

and  Mrs.  Col 

As  the  truni).  t.  i- 

menccmcnt  of  the  s 

hurried  mto  the  room,  and  took  their  stations  on 
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either  side  of  Mrs.  Colonel  Wugsby's  chair,  where 
they  waited  patiently  until  the  hand  was  over. 

"  Now,  Jane,"  said  Mrs.  Colonel  Wugshy, 
turning  to  one  of  the  girls,  "  what  is  it?" 

"  I  came  to  ask,  ma,  whether  I  might  dance 
with  the  youngest  Mr.  Crawley?"  whispered 
the  prettier  and  younger  of  the  two. 

"  Good  Ciod,  Jane,  how  can  you  think  of 
such  things?"  replied  the  mamma,  indignantly. 
*'  Haven't  you  repeatedly  heard  that  his  father 
has  eight  hundred  a  year,  which  dies  with  him  ? 
I  am  ashamed  of  you.     Not  on  any  account." 

"  Ma,"  whisjiered  the  other,  who  was  much 
older  than  her  sister,  and  very  insipid  and  arti- 
ficial, "  Lord  Mutanhed  has  been  introduced  to 
me.     I  said  I  t/iought  I  wasn't  engaged,  ma." 

"  You're  a  sweet  pet,  my  love,"  replied  Mrs. 
Colonel  Wugsby,  tapping  her  daughter's  cheek 
with  her  fan,  "  and  are  always  to  be  trusted. 
He's  immensely  rich,  my  dear.  Bless  you!" 
With  these  words.  Mrs.  Colonel  Wugsby  kissed 
her  eldest  daughter  most  atTectionately,  and 
frowning  in  a  warning  manner  upon  the  other, 
sorted  her  cards. 

Poor  Mr.  Pickwick  !  he  had  never  played 
with  three  thorough-paced  female  card-players 
before.  They  were  so  desperately  sharp,  that 
they  quite  frightened  him.  If  he  played  a  wrong 
card,  Miss  Bolo  looked  a  small  armoury  of  dag- 
gers ;  if  he  stopped  to  consider  which  was  the 
right  one,  I^dy  Snuphanuph  would  throw  her- 
self back  in  her  chair,  and  smile  with  a  mingled 
glance  of  impatience  and  pity  to  Mrs.  Colonel 
Wugsby  :  at  which  Mrs.  Colonel  ^Vugsby  would 
shrug  up  her  shoulders,  and  cough,  as  much  as 
to  say  she  wondered  whether  he  ever  would 
begin.  Then,  at  the  end  of  every  hand,  Miss 
Bolo  would  inquire  with  a  dismal  countenance 
and  reproachful  sigh,  why  Mr.  Pickwick  had  not 
returned  that  diamond,  or  led  the  club,  or 
roughed  the  spade,  or  finessed  the  heart,  or 
led  through  the  honour,  or  brought  out  the  ace, 
or  played  up  to  the  king,  or  some  such  thing; 
and  in  reply  to  all  these  grave  charges.  Mr. 
Pickwick  would  be  wholly  unable  to  i)lead  any 
justification  whatever  ;  having  by  this  time  for- 
gotten all  about  the  game.  People  came  and 
looked  on,  too,  which  made  Mr.  Pickwick  ner- 
vous. Besides  all  this,  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
distracting  conversation  near  the  table,  between 
Angclo  Bantam  and  the  two  Miss  Matinters, 
who,  being  single  and  singular,  paid  great  court 
to  the  Master  of  the  Ceremonies,  in  the  hope  of 
getting  a  stray  partner  now  and  then.  All  these 
things,  combined  with  the  noises  and  interrup- 
tions of  constant  comings  in  and  goings  out, 
made    Mr.    Pickwick   play  rather   badly ;    the 


cards  were  against  him,  also  ;  and  when  they 
left  off  at  ten  minutes  past  eleven.  Miss  Bolo 
rose  from  the  table  considerably  agitated,  and 
went  straight  home,  in  a  flood  of  tears,  and  a 
sedan  chair. 

Being  joined  by  his  friends,  who  one  and  all 
protested  that  they  had  scarcely  ever  sjient  a 
more  pleasant  evening.  Mr.  Pickwick  accom- 
panied them  to  the  White  Hart,  and  having 
soothed  his  feelings  with  something  hot,  went  to 
bed,  and  to  sleep,  almost  simultaneously. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

TlIK  CHIEF  FEATURES  OF  WHICH  WILL  fiE  FOUNI> 
TO  BF.  AN  AUTHENTIC  VERSION  OF  THE  LEOENO  OK 
PRINCE  BI.ADUD,  AND  A  MOST  EXTRAOROINAKV 
CALAMITY  THAT  BEFELL   MR,    WINKLE. 

S  Mr.  Pickwick  contemplated  a  stay 
of  at  least  two  months  in  Bath,  he 
deemed  it  ac^visable  to  take  private 
lodgings  for  himself  and  friends  for 
that  period ;  and  as  a  favourable 
opportunity  offered  for  their  securing, 
on  moderate  terms,  the  upper  por- 
tion of  a  house  in  the  Royal  Crescent, 
which  was  larger  than  they  required,  Mr.  ancl 
Mrs.  Dowler  offered  to  relieve  them  of  a  bed- 
room and  sitting-room.  This  proposition  was  at 
once  accepted,  and  in  three  days'  time  they  were 
all  located  in  their  new  abode,  when  Mr.  Pick- 
wick began  to  drink  the  waters  wiUi  the  utmost 
assiduity.  Mr.  Pickwick  took  them  systemati- 
cally. He  drank  a  quarter  of  a  pint  before 
breakfast,  and  then  walked  up  a  hill ;  and 
another  quarter  of  a  pint  after  breakfast,  and 
then  walked  down  a  hill ;  and  after  every  fresh 
quarter  of  a  pint,  Mr.  Pickwick  declared,  in  the 
most  solemn  and  emi)hatic  terms,  that  he  felt  a 
great  deal  better  :  whereat  his  friends  were  very 
much  delighted,  though  they  had  rot  been  pre- 
viously aware  that  there  was  anything  the  matter 
with  him. 

The  great  pump-room  is  a  spacious  saloon, 
ornamented  with  Corinthian  pillars,  and  a  music 
gallery,  and  a  Tompion  clock,  and  a  statue  of 
Nash,  and  a  golden  inscription,  to  which  all  the 
water-drinkers  should  attend,  for  it  appeals  to 
them  in  the  cause  of  a  deserving  charity. 
There  is  a  large  bar  with  a  marble  vase,  out  of 
which  the  pumper  gets  the  water  ;  and  there  are 
a  number  of  yellow-looking  tumblers,  out  of 
which  the  company  get  it ;  and  it  is  a  most  edi- 
fying and  satisfactory  sight  to  behold  the  perse- 
verance and  gravity  with  which  they  swallow  it. 
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There  arc  baths  near  at  hand,  in  which  a  part  of 
the  company  wash  themselves  ;  and  a  band  plays 
afterwards,  to  congratulate  the  remainder  on 
their  having  done  so.  There  is  another  pump- 
room,  into  which  infirm  ladies  and  gentlemen 
are  wheeled,  in  such  an  astonishing  variety  of 
chairs  and  chaises,  that  any  adventurous  indi- 
vidual who  goes  in  with  the  regular  number  of 
toes,  is  in  imminent  danger  of  coming  out  with- 
out them  ;  and  there  is  a  third,  into  which  the 
(piiet  people  go,  for  it  is  less  noisy  than  either. 
There  is  an  immensity  of  promenading,  on 
crutches  and  off:  with  sticks  and  without :  and 
a  great  deal  of  conversation,  and  liveliness,  and 
pleasantry. 

Every  morning,  the  regular  water-drinkers,  Mr. 
Pickwick  among  the  number,  met  each  other  in 
the  pump-room,  took  their  quarter  of  a  pint,  and 
walked  constitutionally.  At  the  afternoon's  pro- 
menade, Lord  Mutanhed,  and  the  Honourable 
Mr.  Crushton,  the  Dowager  Lady  Snuphanuph, 
M  rs.  Colonel  Wugsby,  anil  all  the  great  people,  and 
all  themorning  water-drinkers,  met  in  grand  assem- 
blage. After  this,  they  walked  out,  or  drove  out,  or 
were  pushed  out  in  Bath  chairs,  and  met  one 
another  again.  After  this,  the  gentlemen  went  to 
the  reading-rooms  and  met  divisions  of  the  mass. 
After  this,  they  went  home.  If  it  were  theatre 
night,  perhaps  they  met  at  the  theatre ;  if  it 
were  assembly  night,  they  met  at  the  rooms  ; 
and  if  it  were  neither,  they  met  the  ne.xt  day — 
a  very  pleasant  routine,  with  perhaps  a  slight 
tinge  of  sameness. 

Mr.  Pickwick  was  sitting  up  by  himself,  after 
a  day  spent  in  this  tnanner,  making  entries  in 
his  journal :  his  friends  having  retired  to  bed  : 
when  he  was  roused  by  a  gentle  tap  at  the  room 
door. 

"  Beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Craddock, 
the  landlady,  peeping  in  ;  "  but  did  you  want 
anything  more,  sir  ?  " 

"  Nothing  more,  ma'am,"  replied  Mr.  Pick- 
wick. 

"  My  young  girl  is  gone  to  bed,  sir,"  said 
Mrs.  Craddock,  "  and  Mr.  Dowler  is  good 
enough  to  say  that  he'll  sit  up  for  Mrs.  Dowler, 
as  the  party  isn't  expected  to  be  over  till  late  ; 
so  I  was  thinking  that  if  you  wanted  nothing 
more,  Mr.  Pickwick,  I  would  go  to  bed." 

"  By  all  means,  ma'am,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Wish  you  good  night,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Crad- 
dock. 

"  Good  night,  ma'am,"  rejoined  Mr.  Pickwick. 

Mrs.  Craddock  closed  the  door,  and  Mr. 
Pickwick  rcsumeil  his  writing. 

In  hah  an  hour's  time  the  entries  were  con- 
cluded.     Mr.    Pickwick   carefully   rubbed    the 


last  page  on  the  blotting  paper,  shut  up  the 
book,  wiped  his  pen  on  the  bottom  of  the  in- 
side of  his  coat-tail,  and  opened  the  drawer  of 
the  inkstand  to  put  it  carefully  away.  There 
were  a  couple  of  sheets  of  writing-paper,  pretty 
closely  written  over,  in  the  inkstand  drawer,  and 
they  were  folded  so,  that  the  title,  which  was 
in  a  good  round  hand,  was  fully  disclosed  to 
him.  Seeing  from  this  that  it  was  no  private 
document :  and  as  it  seemetl  to  relate  to  Bath, 
and  was  very  short :  Mr.  Pickwick  unfolded  it, 
lighted  his  bedroom  candle  that  it  might  burn 
up  well  by  the  time  he  finished ;  and  drawing 
his  chair  nearer  the  fire,  read  as  follows  : 

THE  TRUE  LEGEND  OF  PRINCE 
BL.\DUD. 

•'  Less  than  two  liundred  years  agone,  on  one 
of  the  public  baths  in  this  city,  there  ajipeared 
an  inscription  in  honour  of  its  mighty  founder, 
the  renowned  Prince  Bladud.  That  inscription 
is  now  erased. 

'•  For  many  hundred  years  before  that  time, 
there  had  been  handetl  down,  from  age  to  age, 
an  old  legend,  that  the  illustrious  Prince  being 
affected  with  leprosy,  on  his  return  from  reaping 
a  rich  harvest  of  knowledge  in  ancient  Athens, 
shunned  the  court  of  his  royal  father,  and  con- 
sorted moodily  with  husbandmen  and  pigs. 
Among  the  herd  (so  «aid  the  legend)  was  a  pig 
of  grave  and  solemn  countenance,  with  whom 
the  Prince  had  a  fellow-feeling — for  he  too  was 
wise — a  pig  of  thoughtful  and  reserved  demean- 
our ;  an  animal  superior  to  his  fellows,  whose 
grunt  was  terrible,  and  whose  bite  was  sharp. 
The  young  Prince  sighed  deeply  as  he  looked 
upon  the  countenance  of  the  majestic  swine  ; 
he  thought  of  his  royal  father,  and  his  eyes  were 
bedewed  with  tears. 

"This  sagacious  pig  was  fond  of  bathing  in 
rich  moist  mud.  Not  in  summer,  as  common 
pigs  do,  now,  to  cool  themselves,  and  did  even 
in  those  distant  ages  (which  is  a  proof  that  the 
light  of  civilisation  had  already  begun  to  dawn, 
tiiough  feebly),  but  in  the  cold  sharp  days  of 
winter.  His  coat  was  ever  so  sleek,  and  his 
complexion  so  clear,  that  the  Prince  resolved  to 
essay  thej)urifying  (jualitiesof  the  .same  walcr  that 
his  friend  rcsorteil  to.  He  made  the  trial.  Be- 
neath that  black  Inud  bubbled  the  hot  springs 
of  Bath.  He  washed,  and  was  cured.  Hasten- 
ing to  his  father's  court,  he  paid  his  best  respects, 
ami  returning  quickly  hither,  founded  this  city, 
and  its  lamous  baths. 

"  He  sought  the  pig  with  all  the  ardour  of  their 
eaily  friendship — but,  alas  1  the  waters  had  been 
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his  death.  He  had  imprudently  taken  a  bath 
at  too  high  a  temperature,  and  the  natural  phi- 
losopher was  no  more!  He  was  succeeded  by 
Pliny,  who  also  fell  a  victim  to  his  thirst  fur 
knowledge. 

'•  This  was  the  legend.    Listen  to  the  true  one. 

"  A  great  many  centuries  since,  there  nou- 
rished, in  great  state,  the  famous  and  renowned 
Lud  Hudibras,  king  of  Britain.  He  was  a 
mighty  monarch.  The  earth  shook  when  he 
walked :  he  was  so  very  stout.  His  people 
basked  in  the  light  of  his  countenance  :  it  was 
so  red  and  glowing.  He  was,  indeed,  every 
inch  a  king.  And  there  were  a  good  many 
inches  of  him,  too,  for  although  he  was  not  very 
tall,  he  was  a  remarkable  size  rounil,  and  the 
inches  that  he  wanted  in  height,  he  made  up  in 
circumference.  If  any  degenerate  monarch  of 
modern  times  could  be  in  any  way  comjiared 
with  him,  I  should  say  the  venerable  King  Cole 
would  be  that  illustrious  potentate. 

'*  This  good  king  had  a  queen,  who,  eighteen 
years  before,  had  had  a  son,  who  was  called 
Bladud.  He  was  sent  to  a  preparatory  semi- 
nary in  his  father's  dominions  until  he  was 
ten  years  old,  and  was  then  dispatched,  in  charge 
of  a  trusty  messenger,  to  a  finishing  school  at 
Athens  ;  and  as  there  was  no  extra  charge  for 
remaining  during  the  holidays,  and  no  notice 
required  prc\ious  to  the  removal  of  a  pupil, 
there  he  remained  for  eight  long  years,  at  tiie 
expiration  of  which  time,  the  king  his  father  sent 
the  lord  chamberlain  over,  to  settle  the  bill,  and 
to  bring  him  home  :  which,  the  lord  chamberlain 
doing,  was  received  with  shouts,  and  pensioned 
immediately. 

"  When  King  Lud  saw  the  Prince,  his  son, 
and  found  he  had  grown  up  such  a  fine  young 
man,  he  perceived  at  once  what  a  grand  thing  it 
would  be  to  have  him  married  without  delay,  so 
that  his  children  might  be  the  means  of  perpetu- 
ating the  glorious  race  of  Lud,  down  to  the 
very  latest  ages  of  the  world.  With  this  view, 
he  sent  a  special  embassy,  composed  of  great 
noblemen  who  had  nothing  particular  to  do, 
and  wanted  lucrative  employment,  to  a  neigh- 
bouring king,  and  dcmaniled  his  fair  daughter 
in  marriage  for  his  son  :  stating  at  the  same 
time  that  he  was  anxious  to  be  on  the  most 
affectionate  terms  with  his  brother  and  friend, 
but  that  if  they  couldn't  agree  in  arranging  this 
marriage,  he  should  be  under  the  unpleasant 
necessity  of  invading  his  kingdom,  and  putting 
his  eyes  out.  To  this  the  other  king  (who  was 
the  weaker  of  the  two)  replied,  that  he  was  very 
much  obliged  to  his  friend  and  brother,  for  all 
his   goodness   and   magnanimity,  and  that  his 


daughter  was  quite  ready  to  be  married,  whenever 
Prince  Bladud  liked  to  come  and  fetch  her. 

"  This  answer  no  sooner  reached  Britain,  than 
the  whole  nation  were  transported  with  joy. 
Nothin{^  was  heard,  on  all  sides,  but  the  sounds 
of  feasting  and  revelry, — except  the  chinking  of 
money  as  it  was  paid  in  by  the  people  to  the  col- 
lector of  tlie  Royal  Treasures,  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  the  happy  ceremony.  It  was  upon  this 
occasion  that  King  Lud,  seated  on  the  top  ol 
his  throne  in  full  council,  rose,  in  the  exuberance 
of  his  feelings,  and  commanded  the  Lord  Chiel 
Justice  to  order  in  the  richest  wines  and  the 
court  minstrels ;  an  act  of  graciousness  which 
has  been,  through  the  ignorance  of  traditionary 
historians,  attributed  to  King  Cole,  in  those 
celebrated  lines  in  which  his  majesty  is  repre- 
sented as 

Calling  for  his  pipe,  and  calling  for  his  pot, 
And  calling  for  liis  fiddlers  lliree. 

Which  is  an  obvious  injustice  to  the  memory  of 
King  Lud,  and  a  dishonest  exaltation  of  the 
virtues  of  King  Cole. 

"  But,  in  the  midst  of  all  this  festivity  and 
rejoicing,  there  was  one  individual  present,  who 
tasted  not  when  the  sparkling  wines  were  ])Oured 
forth,  and  who  danced  not,  when  the  minstrels 
played.  This  was  no  other  than  Prince  Bladud 
himself,  in  honour  of  whose  haijjiiness  a  whole 
people  were,  at  that  very  moment,  straining 
alike  their  throats  and  purse-strings.  The  truth 
was,  that  the  Prince,  forgetting  the  undoubted 
right  of  the  minister  for  foreign  ati'airs  to  fall  m 
love  on  his  behalf,  had,  contrary  to  every  prece- 
dent of  policy  and  diplomacy,  already  fallen  in 
love  on  his  own  account,  and  privately  con 
tracted  himself  unto  the  fair  daughter  of  a  noble 
Athenian. 

"  Here  we  have  a  striking  example  of  one  of 
the  manifold  advantages  of  civilisation  and  re- 
finement. If  tlKr  Prince  had  lived  in  later  days, 
he  might  at  once  have  married  the  object  of  his 
father's  choice,  and  then  set  himself  seriously  to 
work,  to  relieve  himself  of  the  burden  which 
rested  heavily  upon  him.  He  might  have  endea 
voured  to  break  her  heart  by  a  systematic  course 
of  insult  and  neglect ;  or,  if  the  sjiirit  of  her  sex, 
and  a  jiroud  consciousness  of  her  many  wrongs 
had  ujiheld  her  under  this  ill-treatment,  he  might 
have  sought  to  take  her  life,  and  so  get  rid  ol 
her  efl'ectually.  l!ut  neither  mode  of  relief  sug- 
gested itself  to  Prince  Bladud  ;  so  he  solicited 
a  private  audience  and  told  his  father. 

"  It  is  an  old  prerogative  of  kings  to  govern 
everything  but  their  passions.  Kmg  Lud  tlcw 
into  a  frightful  rage,  tossed  his  crown  up  to  the 
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ceiling,  and  caught  it  again — for  in  those  days 
kings  kept  their  crowns  on  their  heads,  and  not 
in  the  Tower — stamped  tlie  ground,  rapped  his 
forehead,  wondered  why  his  own  flesh  and  blood 
rebelled  against  him,  and,  finally,  calling  in  his 
guards,  ordered  the  Prince  away  to  instant  con- 
finement in  a  lofty  turret ;  a  course  of  treatment 
which  the  kings  of  old  very  generally  pursued 
towards  their  sons,  when  their  matrimonial  in- 
clinations did  not  happen  to  point  to  the  same 
quarter  as  their  own. 

"When  Prince  Pladud  had  been  shut  up  in 
the  lofty  turret  for  the  greater  part  of  a  year,  with 
no  better  prospect  before  his  bodily  eyes  than  a 
stone  wall,  or  before  his  mental  vision  than  pro- 
longed imprisonment,  he  naturally  began  to 
ruminate  on  a  plan  of  escape,  which,  after  months 
of  preparation,  he  managed  to  accomplish  ;  con- 
siderately leaving  his  dinner  knife  in  the  heart  of 
his  gaoler,  lest  the  poor  fellow  (who  had  a  fiimily) 
should  be  considered  privy  to  his  flight,  and 
punished  accordingly,  by  the  infuriated  king. 

**  The  monarch  was  frantic  at  the  loss  of  his 
son.  He  knew  not  on  whom  to  vent  his  grieJ 
anil  wrath,  until  fortunately  bethinking  himself 
of  the  Lord  Chamljerlain  who  had  brought  him 
home,  he  struck  off  his  pension  and  his  heatl 
together. 

"  Meanwhile,  the  young  Prince,  effectually 
disguised,  wandered  on  foot  through  his  father's 
dominions,  cheered  and  supported  in  all  his 
hardships  by  sweet  thoughts  of  the  Athenian 
maiil,  who  was  the  innocent  cause  of  his  weary 
trials.  One  day  he  stopped  to  rest  in  a  country 
village ;  and  seeing  that  there  were  gay  dances 
going  forward  on  the  green,  and  gay  faces 
passing  to  and  fro,  ventured  to  inquire  of  a 
reveller  who  stood  near  him,  the  reason  for  this 
rejoicing. 

"  *  Know  you  not,  O  stranger,'  was  the  reply, 
'  of  thcrecent  proclamation  of  our  gracious  king.^' 

'"Proclamation!  No.  What  proclamation  ?' 
rejoined  the  Prince — for  he  had  travelled  along 
the  bye  ami  little-frequented  ways,  and  knew 
nothing  of  what  had  i)assed  upon  the  public 
roads,  such  as  they  were. 

"  *  Why.'  replietl  the  peasant,  '  the  foreign  lady 
that  our  Prince  wished  to  wed,  is  married  to  a 
foreign  noble  of  her  own  country  ;  and  the  king 
proclaims  the  fact,  and  a  great  public  festival 
besides ;  for  now,  of  course,  Prince  Bladud  will 
come  back  and  marry  the  lady  his  father  chose, 
who  they  say  is  as  beautiful  as  the  noonday  sun. 
Your  health,  sir.     God  save  the  King  !' 

"  The  Prince  remained  to  hear  no  more.  lie 
fled  from  the  spot,  and  |>!unged  into  the  thickest 
recesses  of  a  neighbouring  wood.     On,  on,  he 


wandered,  night  and  day  :  beneath  the  blazing 
sun  and  the  cold  pale  moon  :  through  the  dry 
heat  of  noon,  and  the  damp  cold  of  night :  in 
the  grey  light  of  morn,  and  the  red  glare  of  eve. 
So  heedless  was  he  of  lime  or  object,  that  being 
bound  for  Athens,  he  wandered  as  far  out  of  his 
way  as  Bath. 

"  There  was  no  city  where  Bath  stands,  then. 
There  was  no  vestige  of  human  habitation,  or 
sign  of  man's  resort,  to  bear  the  name  ;  but  there 
was  the  same  noble  country,  the  same  broad 
expanse  of  hill  and  dale,  the  same  beautiful 
channel  stealing  on,  far  away:  the  same  lofty 
mountains  which,  like  the  troubles  of  lite,  viewed 
at  a  distance,  and  partially  obscured  by  the 
bright  mist  of  its  morning,  lose  their  ruggedness 
and  asperity,  and  seem  all  ease  and  softness. 
Moved  by  the  gentle  beauty  of  the  scene,  the 
Prince  sank  upon  the  green  turf,  and  bathed  his 
swollen  feet  in  his  tears. 

"'Oh!'  said  the  unhappy  Bladud,  clasping 
his  hands,  and  mournfully  raising  his  eyes  to- 
wards the  sky,  *  would  that  my  wamlerings  migiit 
end  here ;  would  that  these  grateful  tears  with 
which  I  now  mourn  hope  misplaced,  and  love 
despised,  might  flow  in  peace  for  ever  ! ' 

"The  wish  was  heard.  It  was  in  the  time  of 
the  heathen  deities,  who  used  occasionally  to 
take  people  at  their  words,  with  a  promptness,  in 
some  cases,  extremely  awkward.  The  ground 
opened  b.neath  the  Prince's  feet ;  he  sunk  into 
the  chasm  ;  and  instantaneously  it  closed  upon 
his  head  for  ever,  save  where  his  hot  tears  welled 
up  through  the  earth,  and  where  they  have  con- 
tuiued  to  gush  forth  ever  since. 

"  It  is  observable  that,  to  this  day,  large  num- 
bers of  elderly  lailies  and  gentlemen  who  have 
been  disappointed  in  procuring  partners,  and 
almost  as  many  young  ones  who  are  anxious  to 
obtain  them,  repair,  annually,  to  Bath  to  drink 
the  waters,  from  which  they  derive  much  strength 
and  comtbrt.  This  is  most  complimentary  to 
the  virtue  of  Prince  Bladuds  tears,  and  strongly 
corroborative  of  the  veracity  of  this  legend." 

Mr.  Pickwick  yawned,  several  times,  when  lie 
had  ariived  at  the  end  of  this  little  n. 
carefully  refolded, and  replaced  it  inti.  1 

drawer  :  and  then,  with  a  countenance  expressive 
of  the  utmost  weariness,  lighted  his  cliambcr 
candle,  and  went  up-stairs  to  bed. 

Me  stoppcil  at  Mr.  Dowler's  door,  according 
to  custom,  and  knocked  to  say  good  night. 

"  Ah  ! "  said  Dowler,  "  going  to  bed  }  I  wish 
I  was.     Dismal  night     Windy  ;  isn't  it  ?" 

"  Very,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick.     "  Good  night.' 

"  Good  night." 
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Mr.  Pickwick  went  to  his  bedchamber,  and 
Mr.  Dowler  resumed  his  seat  before  the  fire,  in 
lulfihncnt  of  his  rash  promise  to  sit  up  till  his 
wife  came  home- 
There  are  few  things  more  worrying  than 
sitting  u[)  for  somebody,  e.-.|)ecially  if  thai  some- 
body be  at  a  party.  You  cannot  help  tliinking 
how  (luickly  the  time  passes  with  them,  which 
drags  so  heavily  with  you  ;  and  tlie  more  you 
think  of  this,  the  more  your  hopes  of  their  speedy 
arrival  decline.  Clocks  tick  so  loud,  too,  when 
you  are  sitting  up  alone,  and  you  seem  as  if  you 
had  an  under-garment  of  cobwebs  on.  First, 
something  tickles  your  right  knee,  anil  then  the 
same  sensation  irritates  your  left.  You  have  no 
sooner  changed  your  i)Osition,  than  it  comes 
again  in  the  arms  ;  and  when  you  have  fidgeted 
your  limbs  into  all  sorts  of  odd  shapes,  you  have 
u  sudden  relapse  in  the  nose,  which  you  rub  as 
if  to  rub  it  off — as  there  is  no  doubt  you  would, 
if  you  could.  Eyes,  too,  are  mere  personal 
inconveniences  ;  and  the  wick  of  one  candle 
gets  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  while  you  are 
snufl'ing  the  other.  These,  and  various  other 
little  nervous  annoyances,  render  sitting  up,  for 
a  length  of  time,  after  everybody  else  has  gone 
to  bed,  anything  but  a  cheerful  amusement. 

This  was  just  Mr.  Dowler's  opinion,  as  he 
sat  before  the  fire,  and  felt  honestly  indignant 
with  all  the  inhuman  people  at  the  party,  who 
were  kecjjing  him  up.  He  was  not  jmt  into 
better  humour,  cither,  by  the  retlection  that  he 
had  taken  it  into  his  head,  early  in  the  evening, 
to  think  he  had  got  an  ache  tliere,  and  so  stopped 
at  home.  At  length,  after  several  droppings 
asleep,  and  fallings  forward  towards  the  bars, 
and  catchings  backward  soon  enough  to  prevent 
being  branded  in  the  face,  Mr.  Dowler  made  up 
his  mind  that  he  would  throw  himself  on  the 
bed  in  the  back-room  and  think — not  sleep,  of 
course. 

"  I  am  a  heavy  sleeper,"  said  Mr.  Dowler,  as 
he  tlung  himself  on  the  bed.  "  I  must  keej) 
awake ;  I  suppose  I  shall  hear  a  knock  here. 
Yes.  I  thought  so.  I  can  hear  the  watchman. 
There  he  goes.  Fainter  now  though.  A  little 
fainter.  He's  turning  the  comer.  Ah  !  "  When 
Mr.  Dowler  arrived  at  this  point,  he  turned  the 
comer  at  which  he  had  been  long  hesitating,  and 
fell  fast  asleep. 

Just  as  the  clock  struck  three,  there  was  blown 
into  the  Crescent  a  sedan-chair,  with  Mrs. 
Dowler  inside  :  borne  by  one  short  fat  chairman, 
and  one  long  thin  one,  who  had  had  much  ado, 
all  the  way,  to  keep  their  bodies  perpendicular : 
to  say  nothing  of  the  chair ;  but  on  that  high 
ground,  and  m   the  Crescent,   which  the  wind 


swept  round  and  round  as  if  it  were  going  to 
tear  the  paving  stones  uj),  its  fury  was  tre- 
mendous. They  were  very  glad  to  set  the  chair 
down,  and  give  a  good  round  loud  double  knock 
at  the  street-door. 

They  wailed  some  time,  but  nobody  came. 

*'  Servants  is  in  the  arms  o'  Porj)us,  1  think," 
saitl  the  short  chairman,  warming  his  hands  at 
the  attendant  link-boy's  torch. 

"  I  wish  he'd  give  'em  a  squeeze  and  wake 
'em,"  observed  the  long  one. 

"  Knock  again,  will  you,  if  you  please  ?"  cried 
Mrs.  Dowler  from  the  chair.  "  Knock  two  or 
three  times,  if  you  please." 

The  short  man  was  (juite  willing  to  get  the 
job  over  as  soon  as  possible  ;  so  he  stood  on 
the  step,  and  gave  four  or  five  most  starding 
double  knocks,  of  eight  or  ten  knocks  apiece : 
while  the  long  man  went  into  the  road,  and 
looked  up  at  the  windows  for  a  light. 

Nobody  came.  It  was  all  as  silent  and  as 
dark  as  ever. 

"Dear  me!"  said  Mrs.  Dowler.  "  You  must 
knock  again,  if  you  please." 

"There  ain't  a  bell,  is  there,  ma'am?"  said 
the  short  chairman. 

"  Yes,  there  is,"  interposed  the  link-boy ; 
"  I've  been  a  ringing  at  it  ever  so  long." 

"It's  only  a  handle,"  said  Mrs.  Dowler;  "the 
wire's  broken." 

"  I  wish  the  servants'  heads  wos,"  growled  the 
long  man. 

"  1  must  trouble  you  to  knock  again,  if  you 
please,"  said  Mrs.  Dowler  with  the  utmost 
politeness. 

The  short  man  did  knock  again  several  times, 
without  producing  the  smallest  effect.  The  tail 
man,  growing  very  impatient,  then  relieved  him, 
and  kept  on  pcrjietualiy  knocking  double  knocks 
of  two  loud  knocks  each,  like  an  uisane  postman. 

At  length  Mr.  Winkle  began  to  dream  ihat  he 
was  at  a  club,  and  that  the  members  being  very 
refractory,  the  chairman  was  obliged  to  hammer 
the  table  a  good  deal  to  preserve  order ;  then 
he  had  a  confused  notion  of  an  auction-room 
where  there  were  no  bidders,  and  the  auctioneer 
was  buying  everything  in  ;  and  ultimately  he 
began  to  think  it  just  within  the  bounds  of  po.s- 
sibility  that  somebody  might  be  knocking  at  the 
street-door.  To  make  quite  certain,  however, 
he  remained  quiet  in  bed  for  ten  minutes  or  so, 
and  listened  ;  and  when  he  had  counted  two  or 
three  and  thirty  knocks,  he  felt  quite  satisfied, 
and  gave  himself  a  great  deal  ol  credit  for  being 
so  wakeful. 

"Rap  rap — rap  rap — rap  rap — ra,  ra,  ra,  ra, 
ra,  rap  !"  went  the  knocker. 
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Mr.  Winkle  jumped  out  of  bed,  wondering 
very  much  what  could  possibly  be  the  matter, 
and  hastily  putting  on  his  stockings  and  slippers, 
folded  his  dressing-gown  round  him,  lighted  a 
flat  candle  from  the  rushlight  that  was  burning 
in  the  fire-place,  and  hurried  down-stairs. 

"  Here's  somebody  coniin'  at  last,  ma'am," 
said  the  short  chairman. 

"  I  wish  I  wos  behind  him  with  a  bradawl," 
muttered  the  lone:  one. 


cried  Mr,  Winkle,  undoing 


"Who's  there?" 
the  chain. 

"Don't  stop  to  ask  questions,  cast-iron  head," 
replied  the  long  man,  with  great  disgust ;  taking 
it  for  granted  that  the  inquirer  was  a  footman  ; 
"  but  open  the  door." 

"Come,  look  sharp,  timber  eyelids,"  added 
the  other,  encouragingly. 

Mr.  Winkle,  being  half  asleep,  obeyed  the 
command  mechanically,  opened  the  door  a  little, 


'        ;l     '^ 
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"HE   NO  SOONER   HEARD  THE   HORRIBLE  THREAT  OF  THE  VALOROr.S   DOWLER,   THA.N   HE   BOUNCKD  OUT  OK 

THE  SEDAN,"  ETC.     {See page  l^^.) 


and  peeped  out.  The  first  thing  he  saw  was  the 
rcil  glare  of  the  link-boy's  torch.  Startleil  by 
the  sudden  fear  that  the  house  might  be  on  fire, 
he  hastily  threw  the  door  wide  open,  and  holding 
the  candle  al)ove  his  head,  stared  eagerly  before 
him,  not  quite  certain  whether  what  lie  saw  was 
a  sedan-chair  or  a  fire-engine.  At  this  instant 
there  came  a  violent  gust  of  wind  ;  the  light  was 
blown  out ;  Mr.  Winkle  felt  himself  irresistibly 
impelled  on  to  the  steps ;  and  the  door  blew  to 
with  a  loud  crash. 

Thf-   I'lr-KwirK  rrfn.    I". 


"  Well,  young  man,  now  you  h/tve  done  it !" 
said  the  short  chairman. 

Mr.  Winkle,  catching  sight  of  a  lady's  face  at 
the  window  of  the  sedan,  turned  hastily  round, 
])h'ed  the  knocker  with  all  his  might  and  main, 
and  called  frantically  upon  the  chairman  to  take 
the  chair  away  again. 

"Take  it  away,  take  it  away,"  cried  Mr. 
Winkle.  "  Here's  somebody  coming  out  of  an- 
other house  ;  put  me  into  the  chair.  Hide  me 
— do  something  with  me  !  " 

I  JO 
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All  this  time  he  was  shivering  Avith  cold  ;  and 
every  lime  he  raised  his  hand  to  the  knocker, 
the  wind  took  the  dressing-gown  in  a  most  un- 
pleasant manner. 

"The  people  are  coming  down  the  Crescent 
now.  There  are  ladies  with  'em  ;  cover  me  up 
with  something.  Stand  before  me  ! "  roared 
Mr.  Winkle.'  But  the  chairmen  were  too  much 
exhausted  with  laughing  to  afibrd  him  the 
slightest  assistance,  and  the  ladies  were  every 
moment  approaching  nearer  and  nearer. 

Mr.  Winkle  gave  a  last  hopeless  knock;  the 
ladies  were  only  a  few  doors  ofl".  He  threw 
away  the  extinguishetl  canille,  which,  all  this 
time,  he  had  held  above  his  head,  and  fairly 
bolted  into  the  seilanchair  where  Mrs.  Dowler 
A\'as. 

Now,  Mrs.  Craddock  had  heard  the  knocking 
and  the  voices  at  last ;  and,  only  waiting  to  put 
something  smarter  on  her  head  than  her  night- 
cap, ran  liown  into  the  front  drawing-roora  to 
make  sure  that  it  was  the  right  jiarty.  Throw- 
ing up  the  window-sasli  as  Mr.  Winkle  was  rush- 
ing into  the  chair,  she  no  sooner  caught  sight  of 
what  was  going  forwaril  below,  than  she  raised 
a  vehement  and  dismal  shriek,  and  implored 
Mr.  Dowler  to  gi:!  up  directly,  for  his  wife  was 
running  away  with  another  gentleman. 

Upon  this,  Mr.  Dowler  bounced  oH"  the  bed 
as  abnijitly  as  an  india-rubber  ball,  and  rushing 
into  the  front  room,  arrived  at  one  window  just 
as  Mr.  Pickwick  threw  up  the  other,  when  the 
first  object  that  met  the  gaze  of  both  was  Mr. 
Winkle  bolting  into  the  sedan-chair. 

"  Watchman,"  shouted  Dowler  furiously  ; 
''stop  him — hold  him— keep  hint  tight — shut 
him  in,  till  I  come  down.  I'll  cut  his  throat — 
give  me  a  knife — from  ear  to  ear,  Mrs.  Crad- 
liock.  I  will !"  And,  breaking  from  the  shriek- 
ing landlady,  and  from  Mr.  Pickwick,  the  indig- 
nant husband  seized  a  small  supper-knife,  and 
tore  into  the  street. 

But  Mr.  Winkle  di<ln't  wait  for  him.  He  no 
.sooner  heard  the  horrible  threat  of  the  valorous 
Dowler,  than  he  bounced  out  of  the  sedan, 
quite  as  quickly  as  he  had  bounced  in,  and 
throwing  off  his  .slippers  into  the  road,  took  to 
his  heels  and  tore  round  the  Crescent,  hoUy 
pursued  by  Dowler  and  the  watchman.  He 
kept  ahead ;  the  door  was  opened  as  he  came 
round  the  second  time ;  he  nished  in,  slammed 
it  in  Dowlcr's  face,  mounted  to  his  bedroom, 
locked  the  door,  piled  a  wash-hand  stand,  chest 
of  drawers,  and  table  against  it,  and  packed  up 
a  few  necessaries  ready  for  flight  with  the  first 
ray  of  morning. 

Dow  ler  came  up  to  the  outside  of  the  door ; 


avowed,  through  the  keyhole,  his  steadfast  deter- 
mination of  cutting  Mr.  ^Vinkle's  throat  next 
day ;  and,  after  a  great  confusion  of  voices  in 
the  drawing-room,  amidst  which  that  of  Mr. 
Pickwick  was  distinctly  heard  endeavouring  to 
make  peace,  the  inmates  disperseil  to  their 
several  bedchambers,  and  all  was  tpiiet  once 
more. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  inquiry  may  be 
made,  where  Mr.  Weller  was  all  this  time?  We 
will  state  where  he  was  in  the  next  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

HONOURABLY  ACCOUNTS  FOR  MR.  WELLER'S  ABSENCE, 
BY  DESCRIBING  A  SOIREE  TO  WHICH  HE  WAS  IN- 
VITED AND  WENT;  ALSO  RELATES  HOW  HE  WAS 
INTRUSTED  BY  MR.  PICKWICK  WITH  A  PRIVATE 
MISSION    OF   DELICACY   AND   IMPOKT.\NCE. 


'R.  WELLER,"  said  Mrs.  Craddock. 
upon  the  morning  of  this  very  event- 
ful day,  "here's  a  letter  for  you." 

"  ^^'er)'odd  that,"  said  Sam.  "I'm 
afeard  there  must  be  somethin'  the 
matter,  for  I  don't  recollect  any  genTm'n 
in  my  circle  of  acquaintance  as  is  capable 
o'  writin'  one." 
"  Perhaps   something  uncommon    has   taken 
place,"  observed  Mrs.  Craddock. 

"  It  must  be  somethin'  wery  uncommon  in- 
deed, as  could  perduce  a  letter  out  o'  any  friend 
o'  mine,"  replied  Sam,  shaking  his  heail  dubi- 
ously ;  "  nothin'  less  than  a  nat'ral  conwulsion, 
as  the  young  gen'l'm'n  observed  ven  he  wos 
took  with  fits.  It  ain't  be  from  the  gov'ner," 
said  Sam,  looking  at  the  direction.  "  He  always 
prints,  I  know,  'cos  he  learnt  writin'  from  the 
large  bills  in  the  bookin'  oflices.  It's  a  wer)- 
strange  thing  now,  where  this  here  letter  can  ha' 
come  from." 

As  Sam  said  this,  he  did  what  a  great  many 
people  do  when  they  arc  uncertain  about  the 
writer  of  a  note, — looked  at  the  seal,  and  then 
at  the  front,  and  then  at  the  back,  and  then  at 
the  siiles,  and  then  at  the  superscription  ;  and,  as 
a  last  resource,  thought  perhaps  he  might  as  well 
look  at  the  inside,  and  try  to  find  out  from  that. 
"  It's  wrote  on  gilt-edged  paper,"'  said  Sam. 
as  he  unfolded  it,  "and  sealed  in  bronze  vax 
vith  the  top  of  a  door-key.  Now  for  it,"  and, 
with  a  very  grave  face,  Mr.  Weller  slowly 
read  as  follows : 

"  A  select  company  of  the  Bath  footmen  pre- 
sents their  complirnents  to  Mr.  Weller,  and  re- 
quests the  pleasure  of  his  company  this  evening, 
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to  a  friendly  swarry,  consisting  of  a  boiled  leg  of 
mutton  with  the  usual  trimmings.  The  swarr>' 
to  be  on  table  at  half-past  nine  o'clock  punc- 
tually." 

This  was  enclosed  in  another  note,  which 
ran  thus — 

"Mr.  John  Smaukcr,  the  gentleman  who  had 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  Mr.  Wcller  at  the  house 
of  their  mutual  ac(juaintance,  Mr.  liantam,  a 
few  days  since,  begs  to  enclose  Mr.  Weller  the 
herewith  invitation.  If  Mr.  AVellcr  will  call  on 
Mr.  John  Sniauker  at  nine  o'clock.  Mr.  John 
Smaukcr  will  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing 
Mr.  Weller. 

(Signed)         "  John  Smauker." 

The  envelope  was  directed  to  blank  Wcller, 
Esq.,  at  Mr.  Pickwick's;  and  in  a  parenthesis, 
in  the  left-hand  corner,  were  the  words  "airy 
bell,"  as  an  instruction  to  the  bearer. 

"  Veil,"  said  Sam,  "  this  is  comin'  it  rayther 
powerful,  this  is.  I  never  hcerd  a  bilcd  leg  o' 
mutton  called  a  swarry  afore.  I  wondeu  wot 
they'd  call  a  roast  one." 

However,  without  waiting  to  debate  the  point, 
Sam  at  once  betook  himself  into  the  i)rcsence  of 
Mr,  Pickwick,  and  requested  leave  of  absence 
for  that  evening,  which  was  readily  granted. 
With  this  permission,  and  the  street-door  key, 
Sam  ^Veller  issued  forth  a  little  before  the 
appointed  time,  and  strolled  leisurely  towards 
Queen's  Square,  which  he  no  sooner  gained  than 
he  had  the  satisfaction  of  beholding  Mr.  John 
Smauker  leaning  his  powdered  head  against  a 
lamp-post  at  a  short  distance  off,  smoking  a 
cigar  through  an  amber  tube. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Weller  ?  "  said  Mr. 
John  Smauker,  raising  his  hat  gracefully  with 
one  hand,  while  he  gently  waved  the  other  in  a 
condescending  manner.  "  How  do  you  do, 
sir?" 

'*  Why,  reasonably  conwalessent,"  replied 
Sam.  "  Plow  do  you  find  yourself,  my  dear 
feller?" 

"  Only  so  so,"  said  Mr.  John  Smauker. 

"  Ah,  you've  been  a  workin'  too  hard,"  ob- 
served Sam.  "  I  was  fearful  you  would ;  it 
won't  do,  you  know ;  you  must  not  give  way  to 
that  'ere  uncompromisin'  spirit  o'  yourn." 

"It's  not  so  much  that,  Mr.  Weller,"  replied 
Mr.  John  Smauker,  "as  bad  wine;  I'm  afraid 
I've  been  dissipating." 

"  Oh  !  that's  it,  is  it  ?''  said  Sam  ;  "  that's  a 
wery  bad  complaint,  that." 

"  And  yet  the  temptation,  you  see,  Mr. 
Weller,"  obser\'ed  Mr.  John  Smauker. 


"  Ah,  to  be  sure,"  said  Sam. 

"  Plunged  into  the  very  vortex  of  society,  you 
know,  Mr.  Weller,"  said  Mr.  John  Smauker, 
with  a  sigh. 

"  Dreadful,  indeed  ! ''  rejoined  Sam. 

"  But  it's  always  the  way,"  said  Mr,  John 
Smauker;  "  if  your  destiny  leads  you  into  public 
life,  and  public  station,  you  must  expect  to  be 
subjected  to  temptations  which  other  people  is 
free  from,  Mr.  Weller." 

"  Precisely  what  my  uncle  said,  ven  //^•  vent 
into  the  public  line,"  remarked  Sam,  "and  wery 
right  the  old  gen'l'm'n  was,  for  he  drank  hisself 
to  death  in  somethin'  less  tlian  a  ciuarier," 

Mr.  John  Smauker  looked  deeply  indignant 
at  any  parallel  being  drawn  between  himself  and 
the  deceased  gentleman  in  question ;  but  as 
Sam's  face  was  in  the  most  immovable  state  of 
calmness,  he  thought  better  of  it,  and  looked 
affable  again. 

"  Perhaps  wc  had  better  be  walking,"  said 
Mr.  Smaukcr,  consulting  a  co[jper  time-piece 
which  dwelt  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  watch- 
pocket,  and  was  raised  to  the  surface  by  means 
of  a  black  string  with  a  copper  key  at  the  other 
end. 

"  Perhaps  we  had,"  replied  Sam,  "or  they'll 
overdo  the  swarry,  and  that'll  spile  it." 

"  Have  you  drank  the  waters,  Mr.  Weller?' 
inquired  his  companion,  as  they  walked  towards 
High  Street. 

"  Once,"  replied  Sam. 

"  What  did  you  think  of 'em,  sir?  " 

"  I  thought  they  wos  particklery  unjiieasant, ' 
replied  Sam. 

"Ah,"  said  Mr.  John  Smauker.  "you  dis- 
liked the  killibeate  taste,  perhaps?" 

"  I  don't  know  much  about  that  'ere,"  said 
Sam,  "  I  thought  Uiey'd  a  wery  strong  flavour 
o'  warm  flat-irons." 

"  That  is  the  killibeate.  Mr.  ^\'ellc^,"  observed 
Mr.  John  Smaukcr,  contemptuously. 

"  Well,  if  it  is,  it's  a  wery  inexpressive  word, 
that's  all,"  said  Sam.  "  It  may  be,  but  I  ain't 
much  in  the  chimical  line  myself,  so  I  can't  say." 
And  here,  to  the  great  horror  of  Mr.  John 
Smaukcr,  Sam  Wcller  began  to  wliistle, 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Weller,"  said  Mr. 
John  Smauker,  agoni>ed  at  the  exceedingly 
ungentcci  sound.     "  Will  you  take  my  arm  ?'' 

"  Thankee,  you're  wery  good,  but  I  won't 
deprive  you  of  it,"'  rcplic^i  Sam.  "  I've  ra)  iher  a 
way  o'  puttin'  my  hands  in  my  pockets,  if  it's  all 
the  same  to  you."  As  Sam  said  this  he  suited 
the  action  lo  the  word,  and  whistled  far  louder 
than  before. 

"  This  way,''  said  his  new  friend,  apparently 
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much  relieved  as  they  turned  dowu  a  by-street ; 
"  we  shall  soon  be  there." 

"  Shall  we  ? "  said  Sam,  quite  unmoved  by  the 
announcement  of  his  close  vicinity  to  the  select 
footmen  of  Hath. 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  John  Smauker.  *'  Don't  be 
alaniied,  Mr.  Weller." 

"  Oh  no,"  said  Sam. 

"  You'll  see  some  very  handsome  uniforms, 
Mr.  Weller,"  continued  .Mr.  John  Sm.iuker ; 
"  and  jierhaps  you'll  find  some  of  the  gentlemen 
rather  high  at  first,  you  know,  but  they'll  soon 
come  round." 

'•  That's  wcry  kind  on  'em,"  replied  Sam. 

"And  you  know,"  resumed  Mr.  John  Smauker, 
with  an  air  of  sublime  protection  ;  '*  you  know, 
as  you're  a  stranger,  perhaps  they'll  be  rather 
hard  upon  you  at  first." 

"  They  won't  be  wcry  cruel,  though,  will 
they?"  inquired  Sam. 

**  No,  no,"  replied  .Mr.  John  Smauker,  pulling 
forth  the  fo.x's  head,  and  taking  a  gentlemanly 
pinch.  "  There  are  some  funny  dogs  among  us, 
and  they  will  have  their  joke,  you  know ;  but 
you  mustn't  mind  'em,  you  mustn't  mind  'em." 

"  I'll  try  and  bear  up  agin  such  a  reg'lar 
knock  down  o'  talent,"  replied  Sam. 

"That's  right,"  said  Mr.  John  Smauker,  put- 
ting up  the  fox's  head,  and  elevating  his  own ; 
"  I'll  stand  by  you.'' 

By  this  time  they  had  reached  a  small  green- 
grocer's shoj),  which  Mr.  John  Smauker  entereil, 
followed  by  Sam  :  who,  the  moment  he  got 
behind  him,  relapsed  into  a  scries  of  the  very 
broadest  and  most  unmitigateil  grins,  and  mani- 
fested other  demonstrations  of  being  in  a  highly 
enviable  slate  of  inward  merriment. 

Crossing  the  greengrocer's  shop,  and  j^utting 
their  hats  on  the  stairs  in  the  little  passage  behiml 
it,  they  walkeil  into  a  small  parlour  ;  and  here 
the  full  splendour  of  the  scene  burst  upon  Mr. 
Weller's  view. 

A  couple  of  t.ibles  were  put  together  in  the 
middle  of  the  i)arlour,  covered  with  three  or  four 
cloths  of  different  ages  and  dates  of  washing, 
arranged  to  look  as  much  like  one  as  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  would  allow.  Upon  these 
were  laid  knives  and  forks  for  six  or  eight  people. 
Some  of  the  knife  handles  were  green,  others 
red,  and  a  few  yellow ;  and  as  all  the  forks  were 
black,  the  combination  of  colours  was  exceedingly 
striking.  Plates  for  a  correspomling  number  of  \ 
guests  were  warming  behind  the  fender;  and  i 
';  ■•>  were  warming  before  it: 

iportant  of  whom  appeared 
icman  in  a  bright  crimson 
vividly  red  breeches,  and  a 
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cocked-hat,  who  was  standing  with  his  back  to 
the  fire,  and  had  apparently  just  entered,  for 
besides  retaining  his  cocked-hat  on  his  head,  he 
carried  in  his  hand  a  high  slick,  such  as  gentle- 
men of  his  profession  usually  elevate  in  a  sloping 
position  over  the  roofs  of  carriages. 

"  Smauker,  my  lad — your  fin,"  said  the  gentle- 
man with  the  cockcil-lial. 

Mr.  Smauker  dovelailed  the  top  joint  of  his 
right-hand  lillle  finger  into  that  of  the  gentleman 
wiih  the  cocked-hat,  and  said  he  was  charmed 
to  see  him  looking  so  well. 

"  Well,  they  tell  me  I  am  looking  j)relty 
blooming,"  said  the  man  with  the  cocked-hat, 
"and  it's  a  wonder,  too.  I've  been  following 
our  oUl  woman  about,  two  hours  a  day,  for  thr 
last  fortnight ;  anil  if  a  constant  contemplation 
of  the  manner  in  which  she  hooks-and-eyes  that 
infernal  lavender-coloured  old  gown  of  hers 
behind,  isn't  enough  to  throw  anybody  into  a 
low  slate  of  despondency  for  life,  stop  my 
quarter's  salary." 

At  this,  the  assembled  selections  laughed  very 
heartily  :  and  one  gentleman  in  a  yellow  waist- 
coat, with  a  coach-trimming  border,  whispered 
a  neighbour  in  green-foil  smalls,  that  Tuckle  wxs 
in  spirits  to-night. 

"  By-lhc-bye/'  said  Mr.  Tuckle,  "  Smauker, 
my  boy,  you "  The  remainder  of  the  sen- 
tence was  forwarded  into  Mr.  John  Smauker's 
ear  by  whisper. 

"  Oh,  dear  mc,  I  quite  forgot,"  said  Mr.  John 
Smauker.    "  Gentlemen,  my  friend  Mr.  Weller." 

"  Sorry  to  keep  the  fire  off  you,  Weller,"  said 
Mr.  Tuckle,  with  a  familiar  nod.  "Hope  you're 
not  colli,  Weller." 

"  Not  by  no  means,  lUazes,"  replied  Sam. 
"  It  'ud  be  a  wery  chilly  subject  as  felt  cold  wen 
you  stood  opposit.  You'll  save  coals  if  they 
l)ut  you  behind  the  fender  in  the  waitin'  room 
at  a  public  ofiice,  you  would." 

As  this  retort  appeared  to  convey  rather  a 
personal  allusion  to  Mr.  Tuckle's  crimson  livery, 
that  gentleman  looked  majestic  for  a  few  seconds, 
but  gradually  edging  away  from  the  fire,  broke 
into  a  forced  smile,  and  said  it  wasn't  bad. 

"  Wery  much  obliged  for  your  good  opinion, 
sir,"  replied  Sam.  "  We  shall  get  on  by  degrees, 
I  de*say.     We'll  try  a  better  one,  by -and  by." 

At  this  point  the  conversation  was  interrupted 
by  the  arrival  of  a  gentleman  in  orange-coloured 
jilush,  accompanied  by  another  selection  in 
imrple  cloth,  with  a  gre.it  extent  of  stocking. 
The  new-comers  having  been  welcomed  by  the 
old  ones,  Mr.  Tuckle  put  the  question  that  supper 
be  ordered  in,  which  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  greengrocer  and  his  wife  then  arrangwl 
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upon  the  table  a  boiled  leg  of  mutton,  hot,  with 
caper  sauce,  turnips,  and  potatoes.  Mr.  Tackle 
took  the  chair,  and  was  supported  at  the  other 
end  of  the  board  by  the  gentleman  in  orange 
plush.  The  greengrocer  put  on  a  pair  of  wash- 
leather  gloves  to  hand  the  plates  with,  and 
stationed  himself  behind  Mr.  Tuckle's  chair. 

"  Harris,"  said  Mr.  Tuckle,  in  a  commanding 
tone. 

"  Sir,"  said  the  greengrocer. 

"  Have  you  got  your  gloves  on  ?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  Then  take  the  kiver  off." 

''  Yes,  sir." 

The  greengrocer  did  as  he  was  told,  with  a 
show  of  great  humility,  and  obsecpiiously  handed 
Mr.  Tuckle  the  carving  knife  ;  in  doing  which 
he  accidentally  gaped. 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that,  sir  ?"  said  Mr. 
Tuckle,  with  great  asperity. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,*'  replied  the  crest- 
fallen greengrocer,  "I  didn't  mean  to  do  it,  sir; 
I  was  up  very  late  last  night,  sir." 

"  I  tell  you  what  my  ojjinion  of  you  is,  Harris," 
said  Mr.  Tuckle  with  a  most  impressive  air, 
"  you're  a  wulgar  beast." 

"I  hope,  gentlemen,"'  said  Harris,  "  that  you 
won't  be  severe  with  me,  gentlemen.  I'm  very 
much  obliged  to  you  indeed,  gentlemen,  for 
your  patronage,  and  also  for  your  recommenda- 
tions, gentlemen,  whenever  additional  assistance 
in  waiting  is  required.  I  hope,  gentlemen.  I 
give  satisfaction.' 

"  No,  you  don't,  sir."  said  Mr.  Turkic.  "  Very 
far  from  it,  sir." 

"  We  consider  you  an  inattentive  reskel. '  said 
the  gentleman  in  the  orange  i)lush. 

"  And  a  low  thief,"  added  the  gentleman  in 
the  green-foil  smalls. 

"  Ami  an  unreclaimable  blaygaird.''  added  the 
gentleman  in  purj)le. 

The  poor  greengrocer  bowed  ver)'  humbly 
while  these  little  epithets  were  bestowed  upon 
him,  in  the  true  sj)irit  of  the  very  smallest 
tyranny ;  and  when  everybody  had  said  some- 
thing to  show  his  superiority.  Mr.  Tuckle  pro- 
ceeded to  carve  the  leg  of  mutton,  and  to  help 
the  company. 

This  imj)Ortant  business  of  the  evening  had 
hanlly  commenced,  when  the  iloor  w.is  thrown 
bri.skly  ojicn,  and  another  gentleman  in  a  light- 
blue  suit,  and  leaden  buttons,  made  his  appear- 
ance. 

"Against  the  rules,"  said  Mr.  Tuckle.  "Too 
late,  too  late." 

"  No,  no  ;  positively  I  couldn't  help  it,"  said 
the  gentleman  in  blue.     "  I  appeal  to  the  com- 


pany— an  affair  of  gallantry  now — an  appoint- 
ment at  the  thcaytcr." 

'•  Oh,  that  indeed,'  said  the  gentleman  in  the 
orange  plush. 

"  Ves  ;  raly  now,  honour  bright,"  said  the 
man  in  blue.  "  I  made  a  promise  to  fetch  our 
youngest  daughter  at  half-j  ast  ten,  and  she  is 
such  an  uncauminly  fine  gal,  that  I  raly  ludnl 
the  art  to  disappint  her.  No  offence  to  the 
present  company,  sir,  but  a  petticul,  sir, — a 
petticut,  sir,  is  irrevokeable." 

"  I  begin  to  suspect  there's  something  in  that 
quarter,"  said  Tuckle,  as  the  new  comer  took  his 
seat  next  Sam.  "  I've  remarked,  once  or  twice, 
that  she  leans  very  heavy  on  your  shoulder  when 
she  gets  in  and  out  of  the  carriage." 

"  Oh,  raly,  raly,  Tuckle.  you  shouldn't,"  said 
the  man  in  blue.  "  It's  not  fair.  I  may  have 
said  to  one  or  two  friends  that  she  was  a  very 
divine  creechure,  and  had  refused  one  or  two 
offers  without  any  hobvus  cause,  but — no,  no, 
no,  indeed,  Tuckle — before  strangers,  too — it's 
not  right — you  shouldn't.  Delicacy,  my  dear 
friend,  delicacy  !  '  And  the  man  in  blue,  pulling 
up  his  neckerchief,  and  adjusting  his  coat-cuffs, 
nodded  and  frowned  as  if  there  were  more 
behind,  which  he  could  say  if  he  liked,  but  was 
bound  in  honour  to  suppress. 

The  man  in  blue  being  a  light-haired,  stiff- 
necked,  free-and-easy  sort  of  footman,  with  a 
swaggering  air  and  pert  face,  had  attracted  Mr. 
Weller's  especial  attention  at  first,  but  when  he 
began  to  come  out  in  this  >vny,  Sam  felt  more 
than  ever  disj)osed  to  cultivate  his  acquaintance  ; 
so  he  launcheil  himself  into  the  conversation  at 
once,  with  characteristic  indei>cndence. 

"  Your  health,  sir,"  saiti  .Sam.  "  I  like  your 
conwersation  much.     I  think  it's  wer)'  pretty." 

At  this  the  man  in  blue  smiled,  as  if  it  were 
a  comjdiment  he  w.as  well  used  to  ;  but  looked 
approvingly  on  Sam  at  the  same  time,  and  said 
he  hoped  he  shoidd  be  better  acquainted  with 
him,  for  without  any  flatter)-  at  all  he  seemctl  to 
have  the  makings  of  a  vcr>'  nice  fellow  about 
him — just  the  man  .after  his  own  heart. 

"  You're  wery  good,  sir,"  said  Sam.  "  WTial  a 
lucky  feller  you  are  ! " 

"How  do  you  mean?"  inquired  the  gentle 
m.in  in  blue. 

"  lliat  'ere  young  lady,'  rq)lied  Sam.  " She 
knows  wot's  wot,  she  docs.  Ah,  I  sec."  Mr. 
Wellcr  closed  one  eye.  and  shook  hi<;  hr-.d  from 
side  to  side,  in  a  manner  which  \s  grati- 

fying to  the  personal  vanity  of  ihi.  _,_        sian  in 
blue. 

"  I'm  afraid  you're  a  cunning  fellow,  Mr. 
Weller,'  said  that  individual.* 
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"  No,  no,"  sail!  Sam.  "  I  leave  all  that  'ere 
to  you.  It's  a  great  ileal  more  in  your  way  than 
mine,  as  the  gen'l'm'n  on  the  right  side  of  tlie 
garden  vail  saiil  to  the  man  on  the  wrong  'un, 
vcn  the  mad  bull  wos  a-comin'  up  the  lane." 

'•  W'cU,  well,  -Mr.  Weller,"  said  the  gentleman 
in  blue.  "  I  think  she  has  remarkeil  my  air  ami 
manner,  Mr.  Weller." 

**  I  should  think  she  couldn't  wcry  well  be  off 
o'  that,"  said  Sam. 

**  Have  you  any  little  thing  of  that  kind  in 
hand,  sir?"  inquired  the  favoured  gentleman  in 
blue,  drawing  a  toothpick  from  his  waistcoat 
pocket. 

"  Not  exactly,"  said  Sam.  "  There's  no 
daughters  at  my  place,  else  o'  course  I  should 
ha'  made  up  to  vun  on  'em.  As  it  is,  I  don't 
think  I  can  do  vith  anythin'  under  a  female 
markis.  I  might  take  up  with  a  young  ooman 
o'  large  i>roi)erty  as  hadn't  a  title,  if  she  made 
wcry  fierce  love  to  me — not  else." 

'*  Of  course  not,  Mr.  Weller,"  said  the  gentle- 
man in  blue,  *'  one  can't  be  troubled,  you  know  ; 
and  li't  know,  Mr.  Weller — we,  who  are  men  of 
the  world — that  a  good  uniform  must  work  its 
way  with  the  women,  sooner  or  later.  In  fact, 
that's  the  only  thing,  between  you  and  me,  that 
makes  the  service  worth  entering  into." 
.  "Just  so,"  said  Sam.     "  That's  it,  o'  course." 

When  this  confulcntial  dialogue  had  gone  thus 
far,  glasses  were  placed  round,  and  every  gentle- 
nr.an  ordered  what  he  liked  best,  before  the  public- 
house  shut  up.  The  gentleman  in  blue,  and  the 
man  in  orange,  who  were  the  chief  exquisites  of  the 
party,  ordered  "coltl  sml>-and-water,"  but  with  the 
others,  gin-and-watcr,  sweet,  appeared  to  be  the 
favourite  beverage.  Sam  called  the  greengrocer 
a  "  desp'rate  willin,"  and  ordered  a  large  bowl 
of  punch — two  circumstances  which  seemed  to 
raise  him  ver)'  much  in  the  opinion  of  the  selec- 
tions. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  the  man  in  blue,  with  an 
air  of  the  most  consummate  dandyism,  "I'll  give 
you  the  ladies  ;  come." 

"  Hear,  hear ! "  said  Sam.  "  The  young  mis- 
sises.' 

Here  there  was  a  loud  cry  of  "  Order,"  and 
Mr.  John  Smaukcr,  as  the  gentleman  who  had 
introtluced  Mr.  Weller  into  that  comjiany,  begged 
to  inform  him  that  the  word  he  had  just  made 
use  of,  was  unparliamcntar)'. 

*'  Which  word  was  that  'ere,  sir  ? "  inquired 
Sam. 

**  Missises,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  John  > 
v."ith  an  al.irm in::  frown.  "  We  don't  : 
such  (listin< 

"  Oh,  wer_  aid  Sam  ;  "  then  I'll  amend 


the  obserwation,  and  call  'cm  the  dear  creeturs, 
if  Blazes  vill  allow  me." 

Some  doubt  appeared  to  exist  in  the  mind  of 
the  gentleman  in  the  green-foil  smalls,  whether 
the  chainnan  could  be  legally  appealed  to  as 
"  Blazes,"  but  as  the  company  seemed  more  dis- 
posed to  stand  upon  their  own  rights  than  his, 
the  question  was  not  raised.  The  man  with  the 
cockeil-hat  breathed  short,  ami  looked  long  at 
Sam,  but  ai)j)arently  thought  it  as  well  to  say 
nothing,  in  case  he  should  get  the  worst  of  it. 

After  a  short  silence,  a  gentleman  in  an  em- 
broidered coat  reaching  do^\•n  to  his  heels,  and 
a  waistcoat  of  the  same  which  kept  one  half  of 
his  legs  warm,  stirred  his  gin-and-water  with 
great  energy,  and  putting  himself  upon  his  feet, 
all  at  once,  by  a  violent  effort,  said  he  was 
desirous  of  offering  a  few  remarks  to  the  com- 
])any  :  whereupon  the  person  in  the  cocked  hat 
had  no  tloubt  that  the  company  would  be  very 
happy  to  hear  any  remarks  that  the  man  in  the 
long  coat  might  wish  to  offer. 

"  1  feel  a  great  delicacy,  gentlemen,  in  coming 
for'ard,"  said  the  man  in  the  long  coat,  '*  having 
the  misforchune  to  be  a  coachman,  and  being 
only  admitted  as  a  honorary  member  of  these 
agreeable  swarrys,  but  J  do  feel  myself  bound, 
gentlemen — drove  into  a  corner,  if  I  may  use 
the  expression  —  to  make  known  an  afflicting 
circumstance  which  has  come  to  my  know- 
ledge; which  has  hai)pcned  I  may  say  within  the 
soap  of  my  every  day  contemplation.  Gentle- 
men, our  friend  Mr.  Whiffers  (everybody  looked 
at  the  individual  in  orange),  our  friend  Mr. 
Whiffers  has  resigned." 

Universal  astonishment  fell  upon  the  hearers. 
liac.h  gentleman  looked  in  his  neighbour's  face, 
and  then  transferred  his  glance  to  the  upstanding 
coachman. 

"  You  may  well  be  sapparised,  gentlemen," 
said  the  coachman.  "  I  will  not  wenchure  to 
state  the  reasons  .of  this  irrepairabel  loss  to  the 
service,  but  I  will  beg  Mr.  Whiffers  to  state  them 
himself,  for  the  improvement  and  imitation  of 
his  admiring  friends." 

The  suggestion  being  loudly  approved  of,  Mr. 
Whiffers  explained.  He  said  he  certainly  could 
have  wished  to  have  continued  to  hold  the  ap- 
pointment he  had  just  resigned.  The  uniform 
wa.s  extremely  rich  and  cxi>ensive,  the  females 
of  the  family  was  most  agreeable,  and  the  duties 
of  the  situation  was  not,  he  was  bound  to  say, 
too  heavy  :  the  principal  service  that  was  re- 
quired of  him  being,  that  he  should  look  out  of 
the  hall  window  as  much  as  possible,  in  com- 
pany with  another  gentleman,  who  had  also  re- 
signed.    He  could  have  wished  to  have  spared 
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that  company  the  painful  and  disgusting  detail 
on  which  he  was  about  to  enter,  but  as  the 
exi)lanation  had  been  demanded  of  him,  he  had 
no  alternative  but  to  state,  boldly  and  distinctly, 
that  he  had  been  required  to  eat  cold  meat. 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  the  disgust  which 
this  avowal  awakened  in  the  bosoms  of  the 
hearers.  Loud  cries  of  "  Shame  ! "  mingled  with 
groans  and  hisses,  prevailed  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour. 

Mr.  WhitTers  then  added  that  he  feared  a  por- 
tion of  this  outrage  might  be  traced  to  his  own 
forbearing  and  accommodating  disposition.  He 
had  a  distinct  recollection  of  having  once  con- 
sented to  eat  salt  butter,  and  he  had,  moreover, 
on  an  occasion  of  sudden  sickness  in  the  house. 
so  far  forgotten  himself  as  to  carry  a  coal-scuttle 
up  to  the  second  floor.  He  trusted  he  had  not 
lowered  himself  in  the  good  opinion  of  his  friemls 
by  this  frank  confession  of  his  faults  ;  and  he 
hoped  the  promptness  with  which  he  had  re- 
sented the  last  unmanly  outrage  on  his  feelings, 
tp  which  he  had  referred,  would  reinstate  him 
in  their  good  opinion,  if  he  had. 

Mr.  Whiffers'  adtlress  was  resjjonded  to  with  a 
shout  of  admiration,  and  the  health  of  the  in- 
teresting martyr  was  drunk  in  a  most  enthu- 
siastic manner ;  for  this  the  martyr  returned 
thanks,  anil  proposed  their  visitor,  Mr.  Weller 
— a  gentleman  whom  he  had  not  the  pleasure 
of  an  intimate  acquaintance  with,  but  who  was 
the  friend  of  Mr.  John  Smauker,  which  was  a 
sufficient  letter  of  recommendation  to  any  society 
of  gentlemen  whatever,  or  wherever.  On  this 
account,  he  should  have  been  disposed  to  have 
given  Mr.  Weller's  health  with  all  the  honours, 
if  his  friends  had  been  drinking  wine  ;  but  as 
they  were  taking  spirits  by  way  of  a  change  : 
and  as  it  might  be  inconvenient  to  empty  a 
tumljler  at  every  toast :  he  should  propose  that 
the  honours  be  understood. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  speech,  cvcr)-body 
took  a  sip  in  honour  of  Sam  ;  and  Sam  having 
ladled  out,  and  drunk,  two  full  glasses  of  punch 
in  honour  of  himself,  returned  thanks  in  a  neat 
speech. 

"  Wery  much  obliged  to  you,  old  fellers,''  said 
Sam,  ladhng  away  at  the  pimch  in  the  most  un- 
embarrassed manner  possible,  "  for  this  here 
compliment ;  wich,  comin'  from  sich  a  quarter, 
is  wcr)'  overvelmin'.  I've  hcerd  a  good  deal  on 
you  as  a  body,  but  I  will  say,  that  I  never 
thought  you  was  sich  uncommon  nice  men  as  I 
find  you  air.  I  only  hope  you'll  take  c.irc  o' 
yourselves,  and  not  compromise  nothin'  o'  your 
dignity,  which  is  a  wcry  chamiin'  thing  to  sec, 
when  one's  out  a  walkin',  and  has  alwaj-s  made 


me  wery  happy  to  look  at,  ever  since  I  was  a 
boy  about  half  as  high  as  the  brass-headed  stick 
o'  my  wery  respectable  friend,  Blazes,  there.  As 
to  the  wictim  of  oppression  in  the  suit  o'  brim- 
stone, all  I  can  say  of  him  is,  that  I  hoj>c  hell 
get  jist  as  good  a  berth  as  he  deser\cs  :  in  vich 
case  it's  wcry  little  cold  swarry  as  ever  he'll  be 
troubled  with  agin." 

Here  Sam  sat  down  with  a  jjleasant  smile, 
and  his  speech  having  been  vociferously  ap- 
plauded, the  company  broke  up. 

"  ^^T>  y*^^  don't  mean  to  say  you're  a-goin', 
old  feller?"  said  Sam  Weller  to  his  friend  Mr. 
John  Smauker. 

"I  must,  indeed,"  said  Mr.  Smauker;  "I 
promised  Bantam." 

"  Oh,  wery  well,"  said  Sam  ;  "  that's  another 
thing.  P'raps  hcd  resign  if  you  disappinted 
him.     You  ain't  a-goin',  Blazes  V^ 

"  Yes,  I  am,'*  said  the  man  with  the  cocked- 
hat. 

"  Wot,  and  leave  three-quarters  of  a  bowl  of 
punch  behind  you ! "  said  Sam  ;  '*  nonsense,  sit 
ilown  agin." 

Mr.  Tuckle  was  not  proof  against  this  invita- 
tion. He  laid  aside  the  cocked-hat  and  stick 
which  he  had  just  taken  up,  and  said  he  would 
have  one  glass,  for  good  fellowship's  sake. 

As  the  gentleman  in  blue  went  home  the  same 
way  as  Mr.  Tuckle,  he  was  prevailed  u|)on  to 
stop  too.  When  tlie  punch  was  about  half  gone, 
Sam  ordered  in  some  oysters  from  the  green- 
grocer's shop  ;  and  the  effect  of  both  was  so  ex- 
tremely exhilarating,  that  Mr.  Tuckle,  dressed 
out  with  the  cocked-hat  and  stick,  danced  the 
frog  hornpipe  among  the  shells  on  the  tible : 
while  the  gentleman  in  blue  played  an  accom- 
paniment upon  an  ingenious  musical  instrument 
fonned  of  a  hair  comb  and  a  curl-paper.  .\t 
last,  when  the  punch  was  all  gone,  and  the  night 
nearly  so,  they  sallied  forth  to  sec  each  other 
home.  Mr.  Tuckle  no  sooner  got  into  the  open 
air,  than  he  was  seizeil  with  a  sudden  desire  to 
lie  on  the  curb-stone  ;  Sam  thought  it  wouKi  be 
a  pity  to  contradict  him,  and  so  let  him  have 
his  own  way.  As  the  cocked-hat  would  have 
been  spoilt  if  left  there,  Sam  ver)*  cor.  '  'v 

flattcnctl  it  down  on  the  head  of  the  . 
in  blue,  and  putting  the  big  stick  in 
propped    him  up  against  his  o^tj    «'  ;, 

rang  the  bell,  and  walked  q-: 

.\t  a  much  earlier  hour  nc\  than  his 

usual  lime  of  rising,  Mr.  Pickwick  walked  down- 
stairs completely  dressed,  and  rang  the  bell. 

"Sam,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  when  Mr.  Weller 
appeared  in  reply  to  the  summons,  "  shut  the 
door." 
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Mr.  Weller  did  so. 

"  There  was  an  unfortunate  occurrence  here 
last  night,  Sam,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  "  which 
gave  Mr.  Winkle  some  cause  to  apprehend 
violence  from  Mr.  Dowler." 

*'  So  I've  hcerd  from  the  old  lady  down-stairs, 
sir,"  replied  Sam, 

"And  I'm  sorry  to  say,  Sam,"  continued  Mr. 
Pickwick,  with  a  most  i)erplc.\eii  countenance, 
'•  that  in  dread  of  this  violence,  Mr.  Winkle  has 
gone  away." 

"  Gone  avay  !"  said  Sam. 

"  Left  the  house  early  this  morning,  without 
the  slightest  previous  communication  with  me," 
replied  Mr.  Pickwick.  "And  is  gone  1  know 
not  where." 

"  He  should  ha'  stopped  and  fought  it  out, 
sir,"  replied  Sam,  contemptuously.  "  It  wouldn't 
take  much  to  settle  that  'ere  Dowler,  sir." 

"  Well,  Sam,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  "  I  may 
have  my  doubts  of  his  great  bravery  and  deter- 
mination, also.  But  however  that  may  be,  Mr. 
Winkle  is  gone.  He  must  be  found,  Sam — 
found  and  brought  back  to  me." 

"  And  s'pose  he  won't  come  back,  sir?"  said 
Sam. 

"  He  must  be  made,  Sam,'*  said  Mr.  Pick- 
wick. 

"  Who's  to  do  it,  sir?'  inquired  Sam  witli  a 
smile. 

"  You,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Wery  good,  sir." 

With  these  words  Mr.  Weller  left  the  room, 
and  immediately  afterwards  was  heard  to  shut 
the  street-door.  In  two  hours'  time  he  returned 
with  as  much  coolness  as  if  he  had  been  dis- 
patched on  the  most  ordinary  message  possible, 
and  brought  the  information  that  an  individual, 
in  every  respect  answering  Mr.  Winkle's  descrip- 
tion, had  gone  over  to  Bristol  that  morning,  by 
the  branch  coach  from  the  Royal  Hotel. 

"Sam,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  grasjjing  his  hand, 
"  you're  a  capital  fellow ;  an  invaluable  fellow. 
You  must  follow  him,  Sam." 

"  Cert'nly,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Weller. 

"  The  instant  you  discover  him,  write  to  me 
immediately,  Sam,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick.  "  If  he 
attempts  to  run  away  from  you,  knock  him 
down,  or  lock  him  up.  You  have  my  full 
authority,  Sam.' 

"  I'll  be  wcry  careful,  sir,"'  rejoined  Sam. 

"  You'll  tell  him,"  said  Mr.  I'ickwick,  "  that  I 
am  highly  excited,  highly  disjdeascd,  and  natu- 
rally indignant  at  the  ver)-  extraordinary  course 
he  has  thought  proper  to  pursue." 

"  I  will,  sir,"  replied  Sam. 

"  You'll  tell  him,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  "  that 


if  he  does  not  come  back  to  this  very  house  with 
you,  he  will  come  back  with  me,  for  I  will  cogie 
and  fetch  him." 

"  I'll  mention  that  'ere,  sir,"  rejoined  Sam. 

"You  think  you  can  find  him,  Sam?"  said 
Mr.  Pickwick,  looking  earnestly  in  his  face. 

"  Oh,  I'll  fmd  him  if  he's  anyvere,"  rejoined 
Sam,  with  great  confidence. 

"  Very  well,"  saiil  Mr.  Pickwick.  "  Then  the 
sooner  you  go  the  better." 

With  these  instructions,  Mr.  Pickwick  placed 
a  sum  of  money  in  the  hands  of  his  faithful  ser- 
vitor, and  ordered  him  to  stari  for  Bristol  imme- 
diately, in  pursuit  of  the  fugitive. 

Sam  put  a  few  necessaries  in  a  carpet  bag, 
and  was  ready  for  starting.  He  stopped  when 
he  had  got  to  the  end  of  the  passage,  and  walk- 
ing quietly  back,  thrust  his  head  in  at  the 
parlour  door. 

"  Sir,"  whispered  Sam. 

"  Well,  Sam,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  I  fully  understand  my  instructions,  do  I. 
sir?"  intjuired  Sam. 

"  I  hope  so,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  It's  reg'larly  understood  about  the  knockin" 
down,  is  it,  sir?"  inquired  Sam. 

"Perfectly,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick.  "Tho- 
roughly, Do  what  you  think  necessary.  You 
have  my  orders." 

Sam  gave  a  nod  of  intelligence,  and  withdraw- 
ing his  head  from  the  door,  set  forth  on  his  pil- 
grimage with  a  light  heart. 


CHAPTER  XXXV 11 1, 

now  MR.  WINKLE,  WHEN  HE  STEPPED  OUT  OF  THF 
1  KVINGPAN,  WALKED  GENTLY  AND  COMFORTAULV 
l.NTO   THE   FIRE. 

^^IlE    ill-Starred    gentleman    who   had 
^^^  been  the   unfortunate    cause  of  the 
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unusual  noise  and  disturbance  which 
alarmed  the  inhabitants  of  the  Royal 
Crescent  in  manner  and  form  already 
described,  after  passing  a  night  of 
great  confusion  and  anxiety,  left  the  roof 
beneath  which  his  friends  still  slumbered, 
bound  he  knew  not  whither.  The  excellent  and 
considerate  feelings  which  promjjted  Mr.  Winkle 
to  take  this  step  can  never  be  too  highly  appre- 
ciated, or  too  warmly  extolled,  "  If,"  reasoned 
Mr.  Winkle  with  himself,  "if  this  Dowler  at- 
tempts (as  I  have  no  doubt  he  will)  to  carry  into 
execution  his  threat  of  personal  violence  against 
myself,  it  will  be  incumbent  on  me  to  call  him 
out.     He  has  a  wife  :  that  wife  is  attached  to, 
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and  dependent  on  him.  Heavens  !  if  I  should 
kill  him  in  the  blindness  of  my  wrath,  what 
would  be  my  feelings  ever  afterwards?"  This 
painful  consideration  operated  so  powerfully  on 
the  feelings  of  the  humane  young  man,  as  to 
cause  his  knees  to  knock  together,  and  his 
countenance  to  exhibit  alarming  manifestations 
of  inward  emotion.  Impelled  by  such  reflec- 
tions, he  grasped  his  car])et  bag,  and  creeping 
stealthily  down-stairs,  shut  the  detestable  street- 
door  with  as  little  noise  as  possible,  and  walked 


off.  Bending  his  steps  towards  the  Royal 
Hotel,  he  found  a  coach  on  the  point  of  starting 
for  Bristol;  and  thinking  Bristol  as  good  a 
place  for  his  purpose  as  any  other  he  could  go 
to,  he  mounted  on  the  box,  and  reached  his 
place  of  destination  in  such  time  as  the  pair  of 
horses,  who  went  the  whole  stage  and  back  again 
twice  a  day  or  more,  could  be  reasonably  sup- 
posed to  arrive  there. 

He  took  up  his  quarters  at  The  Bush  ;  and 
designing  to  postpone  any  communication   by 


'MR.   TUCKLE,   DRiiSSEU   OUT  WITH   THF.   COCKFD-HAT  AND  STICK,   DANCED  THE  FROG   HORNPIPE  AMONG   THF 

SHELLS   ON   THE   TABLE,"    ETC.      {See  pa c:^  id},.) 


letter  with  Mr.  Pickwick  until  it  was  probable 
that  Mr.  Dowler's  wrath  might  have  in  some 
degree  evaporated,  walked  forth  to  view  the 
city,  which  struck  him  as  being  a  shade  more 
dirty  than  any  place  he  had  ever  seen.  Having 
mspectcd  the  docks  and  shipping,  and  viewed 
the  cathedral,  he  inciuired  his  way  to  Clifton, 
and  being  directed  thither,  took  the  route  which 
was  pointed  out  to  him.  But,  as  the  pavements 
of  Bristol  are  not  the  widest  or  cleanest  upon 
earth,  so  its  streets  are  not  altogether  the 
straightest  or  least  intricate  ;  and   Mr.  Winkle 


being  greatly  puzzled  by  their  manifold  windings 
anil  twistings,  looked  about  him  for  a  decent 
shop  in  which  he  could  apply  afresh  for  counsel 
and  instruction. 

His  eye  fell  upon  a  newly  painted  tenement 
which  had  been  recently  converted  into  some- 
thiuLj  between  a  shop  and  a  private  house,  and 
which  a  red  lamp,  projecting  over  the  fanlight 
of  the  street-door,  would  have  sufficiently  an- 
nounced as  the  residence  of  a  medical  practi- 
tioner, even  if  the  word  *'  Surgery  "  had  not  been 
inscribed  in  golden  characters  on    a  wainscot 
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ground,  above  the  window  of  what,  in  times  by- 
gone, had  been  the  front  parlour.  Thinking 
this  an  eligible  ])lace  wherein  to  make  his 
inquiries,  Air.  Winkle  stepped  into  the  little 
shop  where  the  gilt-labelled  drawers  and  bottles 
were ;  and  finding  nobody  there,  knocked  with 
a  half-crown  on  the  counter,  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  anybody  who  might  happen  to  be  in  the 
back-parlour,  which  he  judged  to  be  the  inner- 
most and  peculiar  sanctum  of  the  establishment, 
from  the  repetition  of  the  word  surgery  on  the 
door — painteil  in  white  letters  this  time,  by  way 
of  taking  off  the  monotony. 

At  the  first  knock,  a  sound  as  of  persons 
fencing  with  fire-irons,  which  had  until  now 
been  very  audible,  suildenly  ceased ;  and  at  the 
second,  a  studious-looking  young  gentleman  in 
green  spectacles,  with  a  very  large  book  in  his 
hand,  glided  quietly  into  the  shop,  and,  step- 
ping behind  the  counter,  requested  to  know  the 
visitor's  pleasure. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  trouble  you,  sir,"  said  Mr. 
Winkle,  "  but  will  you  have  the  goodness  to 
direct  me  to " 

''  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! "  roared  the  studious  young 
gentleman,  throwing  the  large  book  up  into  the 
air,  and  catching  it  with  great  dexterity  at  ihu 
very  moment  when  it  threatened  to  smash  to 
atoms  all  the  bottles  on  the  counter.  "  Here's 
a  start ! " 

There  was,  n-ithout  doubt ;  for  Mr.  Winkle 
was  so  very  much  astonished  at  the  extraordinary 
behaviour  of  the  medical  gentleman,  that  he 
involuntarily  retreated  towards  the  door,  and 
looked  vcr)-  much  disturbed  at  his  strange  re- 
cci)tion. 

"  What,  don't  you  know  me  ?  "  said  the  medi- 
cal gentleman. 

Mr.  Winkle  murmured,  in  reply,  that  he  had 
not  that  pleasure. 

"  ^^■hy,  then,"  said  the  medical  gentleman, 
"  there  are  hopes  for  me  yet ;  I  may  attend  half 
the  old  women  in  Bristol  if  I've  decent  luck. 
Get  out,  you  mouldy  old  villain,  get  out ! " 
With  this  adjuration,  which  was  addressed  to 
the  large  book,  the  medical  gentleman  kicked 
the  volume  with  remarkable  agility  to  the  further 
end  of  the  shop,  and  pulling  off  his  green  spec- 
tacles, grinned  the  identical  grin  of  Robert 
Saw)'er,  Esquire,  formerly  of  Guy's  Hospital  in 
the  Borough,  with  a  private  residence  in  I^nt 
Street, 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  you  weren't  down 
upon  me?"  said  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer,  shaking  Mr. 
Winkle's  hand  with  friendly  warmth. 

"  Upon  my  word  I  was  not,"  replied  Mr. 
Winkle,  returning  the  pressure. 


*'  I  wonder  you  didn't  see  the  name,"  said 
Bob  Sawyer,  calling  his  friend's  attention  to  the 
outer  iloor,  on  wliich,  in  the  same  white  paint. 
were  traced  the  words  "  Sawyer,  late  Nock 
emorf" 

"  It  never  caught  my  eye,"  returned  Mr. 
Winkle. 

"  Lord,  if  I  had  known  who  }'ou  were  I  should 
have  rushed  out,  and  caught  you  in  my  arms." 
said  Bob  Sawyer  ;  "  but  upon  my  life,  I  thought 
you  Avere  the  King's-taxes." 

"No!  "said  Mr.  Winkle. 

"  I  did,  indeed,"  responded  Bob  Sawyer,  "ar.il 
I  was  just  going  to  say  that  I  wasn't  at  home, 
but  if  you'd  leave  a  message  I'd  be  sure  to  give 
it  to  myself;  for  he  don't  know  me:  no  more 
does  the  Ligh.ting  and  Paving.  I  think  the 
Church-rates  guesses  who  I  am,  and  I  know  the 
Water-works  does,  because  I  drew  a  tooth  of  his 
when  I  first  came  down  here. — But  come  in. 
come  in  ! "  Chattering  in  this  way,  Mr.  Boh 
Sawyer  pushed  Mr.  Winkle  into  the  back-room, 
where,  amusing  himself  by  boring  little  circular 
caverns  in  the  chimney-piece  with  a  red-hot 
poker,  sat  no  less  a  person  than  Mr.  Benjamin 
Allen. 

"  \\'cll,"  said  Mr.  Winkle,  "  this  is  indeed  :> 
pleasure  that  I  did  not  expect.  AN'hat  a  ver\- 
nice  ])lace  you  have  here  ! "  •• 

"  Pretty  well,  pretty  well,"  replied  Bob  Sawyer. 
"  Ifassai,  soon  after  that  precious  part}',  and  m\ 
friends  came  down  with  the  needful  for  this 
business  ;  so  I  put  on  a  black  suit  of  clothes, 
and  a  pair  of  spectacles,  and  came  here,  to  look 
as  solemn  as  I  could." 

"  And  a  very  snug  litde  business  you  have,  no 
doubt,"  said  Mr.  Winkle,  knowingly. 

"  Very,"  replied  Bob  Sawyer.  "So  snug  that 
at  the  end  of  a  few  years  you  might  put  all  the 
j)rofits  in  a  wine-glass,  and  cover  'em  over  with 
a  gooseberry  leaf." 

"  Vou  cannot  surelv  mean  that  ?  "  said  Mr. 
Winkle.     "The  stock 'itself " 

"  Dummies,  my  dear  boy,"  said  Bob  Sawyer ; 
"  half  the  drawers  have  got  nothing  in  'em,  and 
the  other  half  don't  open." 

"  Nonsense  ! '"  saiil  Mr.  Winkle. 

"  Fact— honour  !  "  returned  liob  Sawyer,  step- 
ping out  into  the  shop,  and  demonstrating  die 
veracity  of  the  assertion  by  divers  hard  pulls  at 
the  little  gilt  knobs  on  the  counterfeit  drawers, 
"  Hardly  anything  real  in  the  shop  but  the 
leeches,  and  (/irv  are  second-hand." 

"  I  shouldn't  have  thought  it ! "  exclaimed 
Mr.  Winkle,  much  surprised. 

"  I  hope  not,"  replied  Bob  Sawyer,  "  else 
Where's  the  use  of  appearances,  eh  ?     But  what 
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will  you  take  ?  Do  as  we  do  ?  That's  right. 
Ben,  my  fine  fellow,  put  your  hand  into  the  cup- 
board, and  bring  out  the  patent  digester." 

Mr.  Benjamin  Allen  smiled  his  readiness,  anil 
produced  from  the  closet  at  his  elbow  a  black 
bottle  half  full  of  brandy. 

"  You  don't  take  water,  of  course  ?  "  said  Bob 
Sawyer. 

•  *' Thank  you,"  replied  Mr.  Winkle.  "It's 
rather  eady :  I  should  like  to  qualify  it,  if  you 
have  no  objection." 

"  None  in  the  least,  if  you  can  reconcile  it  to 
your  conscience,"  replied  Bob  Sawyer ;  tossing 
off,  as  he  spoke,  a  glass  of  the  liquor  with 
great  relish.     "  Ben,  the  pipkin  !  " 

Mr.  Benjamin  Allen  drew  forth,  from  the  same 
hiding-place,  a  small  brass  pipkin,  which  Bob 
Sawyer  observed  he  prilled  himself  upon,  par- 
ticularly because  it  lookeil  so  business-like. 
The  water  in  the  professional  pipkin  having  been 
made  to  boil,  in  course  of  time,  by  various  little 
shovelsful  of  coal,  which  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  took 
out  of  a  practicable  window-seat,  labelled  "Soda 
Water,"  Mr.  Winkle  adulterated  his  brandy ; 
and  the  conversation  was  becoming  general, 
when  it  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  into  the 
shop  of  a  boy,  in  a  sober  grey  livery  and  a  gold- 
laced  hat,  with  a  small  covered  basket  under 
his  arm  :  whom  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  immediately 
hailed  with,  "  Tom,  you  vagabond,  come  here." 

The  boy  presented  himself  accordingly. 

"  You've  been  stopping  to  over  all  the  posts 
in  Bristol,  you  idle  young  scamp!"  said  Mr. 
Bob  Sawyer. 

"  No,  sir,  I  haven't,"  replied  the  boy. 

"  You  had  better  not ! "  said  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer, 
with  a  threatening  aspect.  "  Who  do  you  sup- 
pose will  ever  employ  a  professional  man,  when 
they  see  his  boy  playing  at  marbles  in  the  gutter, 
or  flying  the  garter  in  the  horse-road  ?  Have 
you  no  feeling  for  your  profession,  you  groveller  ? 
Did  you  leave  all  the  medicine  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"The  powders  for  the  child,  at  the  large 
house  with  the  new  family,  anil  the  pills  to  be 
taken  four  times  a  day  at  the  ill-tempered  old 
gentleman's  with  the  gouty  Kg?" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"Then  shut  the  door.  an<l  mind  the  shop." 

"  Come,"  said  Mr.  Winkle,  as  the  boy  retired, 
"  things  are  not  quite  so  bad  as  you  wovdd  have 
me  believe  either.  There  is  j<'Wt- medicine  to  be 
sent  out." 

Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  peeped  into  the  shop  to  see 
that  no  stranger  was  within  hearing,  and  leaning 
forward  to  Mr.  Winkle,  said,  in  a  low  tone : 

"  He  leaves  it  all  at  the  wrong  houses. ' 


Mr.  Winkle  looked  perplexed,  and  Bob  Sawyer 
and  his  friend  laughed. 

"  Don't  you  see  ?  '  said  Bob.  "  He  goes  up  to 
a  house,  rings  the  area  bell,  pokes  a  packet  of 
medicine  without  a  direction  into  the  ser\'ant's 
hand,  and  walks  off.  Servant  takes  it  into  the 
dining-parlour  ;  master  opens  it,  and  reads  the 
label,  '  Draught  to  be  taken  at  bedtime — pills  as 
before — lotion  as  usual — the  powder.  From 
Sawyer's,  late  Nockemorf's.  Physicians'  jire- 
scriptions  carefully  prepared  :'  and  all  the  rest  of 
it.  Shows  it  to  his  wife — she  reads  the  label ; 
it  goes  down  to  the  servants — they  read  the  label. 
Next  day  the  boy  calls  :  '  Very  sorry — his  mis- 
take— immense  business — great  many  parcels  to 
deliver — Mr.  Sawyer's  compliments,  late  Noik- 
emorfs.'  The  name  gets  known  ;  and  that's  the 
thing,  my  boy,  in  the  medical  way ;  bless  your 
heart,  old  fellow,  it's  better  than  all  the  adver- 
tising in  the  world.  We  have  got  one  four- 
ounce  bottle  that's  been  to  half  the  houses  in 
Bristol,  and  hasn't  done  yet." 

"  Dear  me,  I  see,"  observed  Mr.  Winkle ; 
"  what  an  excellent  plan  !  " 

"  Oh,  Ben  and  I  have  hit  upon  a  dozen  such," 
replied  Bob  Sawyer,  with  great  glee.  "The 
lamplighter  has  eighteen-pence  a  week  to  pull 
the  night-bell  for  ten  minutes,  every  time  he 
comes  round  ;  and  my  boy  always  rushes  into 
church,  just  before  the  psalms,  when  the  people 
have  got  nothing  to  do  but  look  about  'em,  and 
calls  me  out,  with  horror  and  dismay  dejjicted 
on  his  countenance.  '  Bless  my  soul,'  everybody 
says,  *  somebody  taken  suddenly  ill  !  Sawyer, 
late  Nockemorf,  sent  for.  What  a  business  that 
young  man  has  ! ' "' 

At  the  termination  of  this  disclosure  of  some 
of  the  mysteries  of  medicine,  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer 
and  his  friend,  Ben  Allen,  threw  themselves  back 
in  their  respective  chairs,  and  laughed  boister- 
ously. When  they  had  enjoyed  the  joke  to  their 
hearts'  content,  the  discourse  changed  to  topics 
in  which  Mr.  Winkle  was  more  inuncdiatcly 
interested. 

We  think  we  have  hinted  elsewhere,  that  Mr. 
Benjamin  Allen  had  a  way  of  Ixrcoming  scnti- 
mentd  after  brandy.  The  cose  is  not  a  ])eculiar 
one,  as  we  ourselves  can  testify :  h.iving,  on  a 
few  <H  had   to  deal  with   patients  who 

have  I  ted  in  a  similar  manner.     At  this 

precise  period  of  his  existence,  Mr.  Benjamin 
Allen  had  perhaps  a  greater  prcdispositon  to 
maudlinism  than  he  had  ever  known  before ;  the 
cause  of  which  malady  was  briefly  this.  He  had 
been  staying  nearly  three  weeks  with  Mr.  Bob 
Sawyer  ;  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  was  not  remarkable 
for  temperance,  nor  was  Mr.  Benjamin  Allen  for 
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the  ownership  of  a  very  strong  head ;  the  con- 
sequence was,  that,  during  the  whole  space  of 
time  just  mentioned,  Mr.  Benjamin  Allen  had 
been  wavering  between  intoxication  partial  and 
intoxication  complete. 

'■  My  dear  friend,"  said  Mr.  Len  Allen,  taking 
advantage  of  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer's  temporary  ab- 
sence behind  the  counter,  whither  he  had  retired 
to  dispense  some  of  the  second-hand  leeches, 
previously  referred  to,  "  my  dear  friend,  I  am 
very  miserable." 

Mr.  Winkle  professed  his  heartfelt  regret  to 
hear  it,  and  begged  to  know  whether  he  could 
do  anything  to  alleviate  the  sorrows  of  the  suf- 
fering student. 

"  Nothing,  my  dear  boy — nothing,"  said  Ben. 
"You  recollect  Arabella,  Winkle  —  my  sister 
Arabella — a  little  girl.  Winkle,  with  black  eyes 
— when  wc  were  down  at  Wardle's?  I  don't 
know  whether  you  happened  to  notice  her — a 
nice  little  girl.  Winkle.  Perhaps  my  features  may 
recall  her  countenance  to  your  recollection  ?" 

Mr.  Winkle  required  nothing  to  recall  the 
charming  Arabella  to  his  mind  ;  and  it  is  rather 
fortunate  he  did  not,  for  the  features  of  her 
brother  Benjamin  would  unquestionably  have 
proveil  but  an  indifferent  refresher  to  his  memory. 
He  answereil,  with  as  much  calmness  as  he 
could  assume,  that  he  perfectly  remembered  the 
young  lady  referred  to,  and  sincerely  trusted  she 
was  in  good  health. 

"  Our  friend  Bob  is  a  delightful  fellow,  Winkle," 
was  the  only  reply  of  Mr.  Ben  Allen. 

"Very,"  said  Mr.  Winkle  ;  not  much  relishing 
this  close  connection  of  the  two  names. 

"  I  designed  'em  for  each  other ;  they  were 
made  for  each  other,  sent  into  the  world  for  each 
other,  born  for  each  other,  Winkle,"  said  Mr. 
Ben  Allen,  setting  down  his  glass  with  great  em- 
phasis. "  There's  a  special  destiny  in  the  matter, 
my  dear  sir;  there's  only  five  years'  difference 
between  'em,  and  both  their  birthdays  are  in 
August." 

Mr.  Winkle  was  too  anxious  to  hear  what  was 
to  follow,  to  express  much  wonderment  at  this 
extraordinary  coincidence,  marvellous  as  it  was  : 
so  Mr.  Ben  Allen,  after  a  tear  or  two,  went  on 
to  say  that,  notwithstanding  all  his  esteem  and 
respect  and  veneration  for  his  friend,  Arabella 
had  unaccountably  and  undutifully  evinced  the 
most  determined  antipathy  to  his  person. 

"And  I  think,"  said  Mr.  Ben  .Mien,  in  con- 
clusion, "  /  think  there's  a  prior  attachment.'" 

"  Have  you  any  idea  who  the  object  of  it  may 
be?"  asked  Mr.  Winkle,  with  great  trepidation. 

Mr.  Ben  Allen  seized  the  poker;  flourished  it. 
in  a  warlike  manner,  above  his  head  ;  inflicted  a 


savage  blow  on  an  imaginary  skull,  and  wound 
up  by  saying,  in  a  very  expressive  manner,  that 
he  only  wished  he  could  guess — that  was  all. 

"  I'll  show  him  what  1  thought  of  him,"  said 
Mr.  Ben  Allen.  And  round  went  the  poker 
again,  more  fiercely  than  before. 

All  this  was,  of  course,  very  soothing  to  the 
feelings  of  Mr.  Winkle,  who  remained  silent  for 
a  few  minutes  ;  but  at  length  mustered  up  reso- 
lution to  inquire  whether  Miss  Allen  was  in  Kent. 

"  No,  no,"  said  Mr.  Ben  Allen,  laying  aside 
the  poker,  aad  looking  very  cunning;  "I  didn't 
think  Wardle's  exactly  the  place  for  a  headstrong 
girl ;  so,  as  I  am  her  natural  protector  and 
guardian,  her  parents  being  dead,  I  have  brought 
her  down  into  this  part  of  the  country  to  spend  a 
few  months  at  an  old  aunt's,  in  a  nice,  dull, 
close  place.  I  think  that  will  cure  her,  my  boy ; 
and  if  it  doesn't,  I'll  take  her  abroad  for  a  little 
while,  and  see  what  that'll  do." 

"  Oh,  the  aunt's  is  in  Bristol,  is  it  ?''  faltered 
Mr.  Winkle. 

"  No,  no — not  in  Bristol,"  replied  Mr.  Ben 
Allen,  jerking  his  thumb  over  his  right  shoulder; 
"  over  that  way — down  there.  But,  hush,  here's 
Bob.    Not  a  word,  my  dear  friend  :  not  a  word.'' 

Short  as  this  conversation  was,  it  roused  in 
Mr.  Winkle  the  highest  degree  of  excitement 
and  anxiety.  The  suspected  prior  attachment 
rankled  in  his  heart.  Could  he  be  the  object  of 
it  ?  Could  it  be  for  him  that  the  fair  Arabella 
had  looked  scornfully  on  the  sprightly  Bob 
Sawyer,  or  had  he  a  successful  rival?  He  de- 
termined to  see  her,  cost  what  it  might ;  but 
here  an  insurmountable  objection  presented 
itself,  for  whether  the  explanatory  "  over  that 
way,"  and  "  tlown  there,"  of  Mr.  Ben  Allen, 
meant  three  miles  off,  or  thirty,  or  three  hun- 
dred, he  could  in  nowise  guess. 

But  he  had  no  opportunity  of  pondering  over 
his  love  just  then,  for  Bob  Sawyer's  return  was 
the  immediate  precursor  of  the  arrival  of  a  meat 
pie  from  the  baker's,  of  which  that  gentleman 
insisted  on  his  staying  to  partake.  The  cloth 
was  laid  by  an  occasional  char\voman,  who  ofli- 
ciated  in  the  capacity  of  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer's 
housekeeper  ;  and  a  third  knife  and  fork  having 
been  borrowed  from  the  mother  of  the  boy  in 
the  grey  livery  (for  Mr.  Sawyer's  domestic  arrange- 
ments were  as  yet  conducted  on  a  limited  scale), 
they  sat  down  to  dinner  ;  the  beer  being  served 
up.  as  Mr.  Sawder  remarked,  "  in  its  native 
pewter.'' 

After  dinner,  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  ordered  in  the 
largest  mortar  in  the  shop,  and  proceeded  to 
brew  a  reeking  jorum  of  rum  punch  therein  : 
stirring  up  and  amalgamating  the  materials  with 
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a  pestle  in  a  very  creditable  and  apothecar)'-like 
manner.  Mr.  Sawyer,  being  a  bachelor,  had 
only  one  tumbler  in  the  house,  which  was 
assigned  to  Mr.  Winkle  as  a  compliment  to  the 
visitor  :  Mr.  Ben  Allen  being  accommodated  with 
a  funnel  with  a  cork  in  the  narrow  end  :  and 
Bob  Sawyer  contenting  himself  with  one  of  those 
wide-lipped  crystal  vessels  inscribed  with  a  variety 
of  cabalistic  characters,  in  which  chemists  are 
wont  to  measure  out  their  liquid  drugs  in  com- 
pounding prescriptions.  These  preliminaries  ad- 
justed, the  punch  was  tasted,  and  pronounced 
excellent ;  and  it  having  been  arranged  that  Bob 
Sawyer  and  Ben  Allen  should  be  considered  at 
liberty  to  fill  twice  to  Mr.  Winkle's  once,  they 
started  fair,  with  great  salisfltction  and  good- 
fellowship. 

There  was  no  singing,  because  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer 
^aid  it  wouldn't  look  professional ;  but  to  make 
amends  for  this  deprivation,  there  was  so  much 
talking  and  laughing  that  it  might  have  been 
heard,  and  very  likely  was,  at  the  end  of  the 
street:  which  conversation  materially  lightened 
the  hours  and  improved  the  mind  of  Mr.  Bob 
Sawyer's  boy,  who,  instead  of  devoting  the  evening 
to  his  ordinary  occupation  of  writing  his  name 
on  the  counter,  and  rubbing  it  out  again,  peeped 
through  the  glass  door,  and  thus  listened  and 
looked  on  at  the  same  time. 

The  mirth  of  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  was  rapidly 
ripening  into  the  furious  ;  Mr.  Ben  Allen  was 
fast  relapsing  into  the  sentimental ;  and  the 
punch  had  well-nigh  disappeared  altogether; 
when  the  boy  hastily  running  in,  announced  that 
a  young  woman  had  just  come  over,  to  say  that 
Sawyer  late  Nockemorf  was  wanted  directly,  a 
couple  of  streets  off.  This  broke  up  the  party. 
Mr.  Bob  Sawyer,  understanding  the  message  after 
some  twenty  repetitions,  tied  a  wet  cloth  round 
his  head  to  sober  himself,  and  having  partially 
succeeded,  put  on  his  green  spectacles  and 
issued  forth.  Resisting  all  entreaties  to  slay  till 
he  came  back,  and  fnuhng  it  quite  impossible  to 
engage  Mr.  Ben  Allen  in  any  intelligible  conver- 
sation on  the  subject  nearest  his  heart  or  indeed 
on  any  other,  Mr.  Winkle  took  his  departure, 
and  returned  to  the  Bush. 

The  anxiety  of  his  mind,  and  the  numerous 
meditations  wliich  Arabella  had  awakcneil,  pre- 
vented his  share  of  the  mortar  of  punch  pro- 
ducing that  cftect  upon  him  which  it  would  have 
had  under  other  circumstances.  So,  after  taking 
a  glass  of  soda-water  and  brandy  at  the  bar,  he 
turned  into  the  coffee-room,  dispirited  rather 
than  elevated  by  the  occurrences  of  the  evening. 

Sitting  in  front  of  the  fire,  with  his  back 
towards  him,  was  a  tallish  gentleman  in  a  great- 


coat :  the  only  other  occupant  of  the  room.  It 
v»'as  rather  a  cool  evening  for  the  season  of  the 
year,  and  the  gentleman  drew  his  chair  aside  to 
afford  the  new-comer  a  sight  of  the  fire.  What 
were  Mr.  Winkle's  feelings  when,  in  so  doing, 
he  disclosed  to  view  the  face  and  figure  of  the 
vindictive  and  sanguinary  Dowler  ! 

Mr.  Winkle's  first  impulse  was  to  give  a 
violent  pull  at  the  nearest  bell-handle,  but  that 
unfortunately  happened  to  be  immediately  be- 
hind Mr.  Dowler's  head.  He  had  made  one 
step  towards  it  before  he  checked  himself.  As 
he  did  so,  Mr.  Dowler  very  hastily  drew  back. 

"  Mr.  Winkle,  sir.  Be  calm.  Don't  strike 
me.  I  won't  bear  it.  A  blow  !  Never !"  said 
Mr.  Dowler,  looking  meeker  than  Mr.  Winkle 
had  expected  in  a  gentleman  of  his  ferocity. 

"A  blow,  sir?"  stammered  Mr.  Winkle. 

"  A  blow,  sir,"  replied  Dowler.  "  Compose 
your  feelings.     Sit  down.     Hear  me.' 

"Sir,"  said  Mr.  Winkle,  trembling  from  head 
to  foot,  "  before  I  consent  to  sit  down  beside  or 
opposite  you,  without  the  presence  of  a  waiter, 
I  must  be  secured  by  some  further  understand- 
ing. You  used  a  threat  against  me  last  night, 
sir — a  dreadful  threat,  sir."  Here  Mr.  Winkle 
turned  very  pale  indeed,  and  stopped  short. 

"  I  did,"  said  Dowler,  with  a  countenance 
almost  as  white  as  Mr.  Winkle's.  "  Circum- 
stances were  suspicious.  They  have  been  ex- 
plained. I  respect  your  bravery.  Your  feeling 
is  upright.  Conscious  innocence.  There's  m\- 
hand.     Grasp  it." 

"  Really,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Winkle,  hesitating 
whether  to  give  his  hand  or  not,  and  almost 
fearing  that  it  was  demanded  in  order  that  he 
might  be  taken  at  an  advantage,  "  really,  sir, 
I " 

"  I  know  what  you  mean,"  interposed  Dowler. 
"  You  feel  aggrieved.  Very  natural.  So  should 
I.  I  was  wrong.  I  beg  your  pardon.  Be 
friendly.  Forgive  me."  With  this,  Dowler  fairly 
forced  his  hand  uj)on  Mr.  Winkle,  and  shaking 
it  with  the  utmost  vehemence,  declared  he  was 
a  fellow  of  extreme  spirit,  and  he  had  a  higher 
opinion  of  him  than  ever. 

"  Now,"  said  Dowler,  '*  sit  down.  Relate  it 
all.  How  did  you  find  me?  When  did  you 
follow  ?     Be  frank.     Tell  me. " 

"  It's  quite  accidental,"  rejilicd  Mr.  Winkle, 
greatly  jierplexed  by  the  curious  and  unexpected 
nature  of  the  interview.     "  Quite." 

"  Clad  of  it,"  said  Dowler,  "  I  woke  this 
morning.  I  had  forgotten  my  threat.  I  laughed 
at  the  accident.     I  felt  friendly.     I  said  so." 

"To  whom?"  inquired  Mr.  Winkle. 

"  To  Mrs.  Dowler.     '  You  made  a  vow,'  saici 
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It  was  a  rash  one,'  said 
'  I'll  apologise.     Where 


she.     '  I  did,'  said  I. 
she.     '  It  was,'  said  I. 
is  he?'" 

"  Who  ?"  inquired  Mr.  Winkle. 

"You,"  replied  Dowler.  "  I  went  down-stairs. 
You  were  not  to  be  found.  Pickwick  looked 
gloomy.  Shook  his  head.  Hoped  no  violence 
would  be  committed.  I  saw  it  all.  You  felt 
yourself  insulted.  You  had  gone,  for  a  friend 
perhaps.  Possibly  for  pistols.  '  High  spirit,' 
said  1.     '  I  adniFre  him.'" 

Mr.  Winkle  coughed,  and  beginning  to  see 
how  the  land  lay,  assumed  a  look  of  importance. 

"  I  left  a  note  for  you,"  resumed  Dowler.  "  I 
said  I  was  sorry.  So  I  was.  Pressing  business 
called  me  here.  You  were  not  satisfied.  You 
followed.  You  required  a  verbal  explanation. 
You  were  right.  It's  all  over  now.  My  busi- 
ness is  finished.  I  go  back  to-morrow.  Join 
me." 

As  Dowler  progressed  in  his  explanation, 
Mr.  \Vinkle's  countenance  grew  more  and  more 
dignified.  The  mysterious  nature  of  the  com- 
mencement of  their  conversation  was  explained ; 
Mr.  Dowler  had  as  great  an  objection  to  duelling 
as  himself;  in  short,  this  blustering  and  awful 
personage  was  one  of  the  most  egregious  cowards 
in  existence,  and  interpreting  Mr.  Winkle's 
absence  through  the  medium  of  his  own  fears, 
had  taken  the  same  step  as  himself,  and  pru- 
dently retired  until  all  excitement  of  feeling 
should  have  subsided. 

As  the  real  state  of  the  case  dawned  upon 
Mr.  Winkle's  mind,  he  looked  very  terrible,  and 
saitl  he  was  perfectly  satisfied  ;  but.  at  the  same 
time,  said  so  with  an  air  that  left  Mr.  Dowler  no 
alternative  but  to  infer  that  if  he  had  not  been, 
something  most  horrible  and  destructive  must 
inevitably  have  occurred.  Mr.  Dowler  appeared 
to  be  impressed  with  a  becoming  sense  of  Mr. 
Winkle's  magnanimity  and  condescension  ;  and 
the  two  belligerents  parted  for  the  night,  with 
many  protestations  of  eternal  friendship. 

About  halfpast  twelve  o'clock,  when  Mr. 
Winkle  had  been  revelling  some  twenty  minutes 
in  the  full  luxury  of  his  first  sleep,  he  was  sud- 
denly awakened  by  a  loud  knocking  at  his 
chamber  door,  which,  being  repeated  with  in- 
creased vehemence,  caused  him  to  start  up  in 
bed,  and  inquire  who  was  there,  and  what  the 
matter  was. 

"  Please,  sir,  here's  a  young  man  which  says 
he  must  see  you  directly,"  responded  the  voice 
of  the  chambermaid. 

"  A  young  man  !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Winkle. . 

'•  No  mistake  about  that  'ere,  sir,"  replied 
another  voice   through   the   keyhole ;  "  and    if 


that  wery  same  interestin'  young  creetur  ain't 
let  in  vithout  delay,  it's  wery  possible  as  he 
legs  vill  enter  afore  his  countenance."  Ths 
young  man  gave  a  gentle  kick  at  one  of  the 
lower  panels  of  the  door,  after  he  had  given 
utterance  to  this  hint,  as  if  to  add  force  and 
point  to  the  remark. 

"Is  that  you,  Sam?"  inquired  Mr.  Winkle, 
springing  out  of  bed. 

"  Quite  unpossible  to  identify  any  gen'l'ni'n 
vith  any  degree  o'  mental  satisfaction  vithout 
lookin'  at  him,  sir,"  replied  the  voice  dogma- 
tically. 

Mr.  Winkle,  not  much  doubting  who  the 
young  man  was,  unlocked  the  door ;  which  he 
had  no  sooner  done  than  Mr.  Samuel  Wcller 
entered  with  great  precipitation,  and  carefully 
relocking  it  on  the  inside,  deliberately  put  the 
key  in  his  waistcoat  pocket :  and,  after  surveying 
Mr.  Winkle  from  head  to  foot,  said — 

"  You're  a  wery  humorous  young  gen'l'ni'n, 
you  air,  sir  !" 

"What  do  you  mean  by  this  conduct,  Sam?" 
inciuircd  Mr.  Winkle,  indignantly.  "  Get  out, 
sir,  this  instant.     What  do  you  mean,  sir  ?  " 

"  What  do  I  mean  !''  retorted  Sam.  "  Come, 
sir,  this  is  rayther  too  rich,  as  the  young  lady 
said  wen  she  remonstrated  with  the  pastrycook, 
arter  he'd  sold  her  a  pork  pie  as  had  got  nothin' 
but  fat  inside.  What  do  /  mean  !  Well,  that 
ain't  a  bad  'un,  that  ain't." 

"  Unlock  that  door,  and  leave  this  room  im- 
mediately, sir,"  said  Mr.  Winkle. 

"  I  shall  leave  this  here  room,  sir,  just  pre- 
cisely at  the  wery  same  moment  as  you  leaves 
it,"  responded  Sam,  speaking  in  a  forcible  man- 
ner, and  seating  himself  with  perfect  gravity. 
"  If  I  find  it  necessary  to  carry  you  away,  pick- 
a-back,  o'  course  I  shall  leave  it  the  least  bit  o* ' 
time  possible  afore  you  ;  but  allow  me  to  express 
a  hope  as  you  won't  reduce  me  to  ex-tremities ; 
in  saying  wich,  I  merely  quote  wot  the  noble- 
man said  to  the  fractious  jiennywinklc,  ven  he 
voukln't  come  out  of  his  shell  by  means  of  a 
j)in,  and  he  consecivently  began  to  be  afeard 
that  he  should  be  obliged  to  crack  him  in  the 
parlour  door.'  At  the  end  of  this  address, 
which  was  unusually  lengthy  for  him,  Mr.  Weller 
planted  his  hands  on  his  knees,  and  looked  full 
in  Mr,  Winkle's  face,  with  an  expression  of 
countenance  which  showed  that  he  had  not  the 
remotest  intention  of  being  trifled  with. 

"  You're  a  amiably  disposed  young  man,  sir, 
I  don't  think,"  resumed  Mr.  Weller,  in  a  tone 
of  moral  reproof,  "  to  go  inwolving  our  precious 
governor  in  ail  sorts  o*  fanteegs,  wen  he's  made 
up  his  mind  to  go  through  everythink  for  prin- 
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ciple.  You're  far  worse  nor  Dodson,  sir ;  and 
as  for  Fogg,  I  consider  him  a  born  angel  to 
you!"  Mr.  Weller,  having  accompanied  ihis 
last  sentiment  with  an  emphatic  slap  on  each 
knee,  folded  his  arms  with  a  look  of  great 
disgust,  and  threw  himself  back  in  his  chair,  as 
if  awaiting  the  criminal's  defence. 

"  My  good  fellow,"  said  Mr.  Winkle,  extend- 
ing his  hand  ;  his  teeth  chattering  all  the  time 
he  spoke,  for  he  had  been  standing,  during  the 
whole  of  Mr.  A\'eller's  lecture,  in  his  night-gear ; 
*'  my  good  fellow,  I  respect  your  attachment  to 
my  excellent  friend,  and  I  am  very  sorry  indeed 
to  have  added  to  his  causes  for  disquiet.  There, 
Sam,  there !" 

"  Well,"  said  Sam,  rather  sulkily,  but  giving 
the  proffered  hand  a  respectful  shake  at  the 
same  time  :  "  well,  so  you  ought  to  be,  and  I 
am  wery  glad  to  find  you  air;  for,  if  I  can  help 
it,  I  won't  have  him  put  upon  by  nobod}-,  and 
that's  all  about  it." 

"  Certainly  not,  Sam,"  said  Mr.  Winkle. 
"There  !  Now  go  to  bed,  Sam,  and  we'll  talk 
further  about  this  in  the  morning." 

"  I'm  wery  sorry,"  said  Sam,  '•  but  I  can't  go 
to  bed." 

"  Not  go  to  bed  !"  repeated  ^Ir.  Winkle. 

"  No,"  said  Sam,  shaking  his  head.  "  Can't 
'  .'  done." 

'*  You  don't  mean  to  say  you're  going  back 
to-night,  Sam.^"  urged  Mr.  Winkle,  greatly 
surpri.sed. 

"  Not  unless  you  particklerly  wish  it,"  replied 
Sam ;  "  but  I  mustn't  leave  this  here  room. 
The  governor's  orders  wos  peremptory." 

"  Nonsense,  Sam,"  said  Mr.  Winkle,  "  I  must 
stop  here  two  or  three  days ;  and  more  than 
that,  Sam,  you  must  stop  here  too,  to  assist  me 
in  gaining  an  interview  with  a  young  lady — 
Miss  Allen,  Sam ;  you  remember  her — whom  I 
must  and  will  see  before  I  leave  Bristol." 

But,  in  reply  to  each  of  these  positions,  Sam 
shook  his  head  with  great  firnmess,  and  ener- 
getically replied,  "  It  can't  be  tlone." 

After  a  great  deal  of  argiunent  and  repre- 
sentation on  the  part  of  Mr.  Winkle,  however, 
and  a  full  disclosure  of  what  had  passed  in  the 
interview  with  Dowlcr,  Sam  began  to  waver; 
and  at  length  a  compromise  was  eficcted,  of 
which  the  following  were  the  main  and  principal 
conditions  : 

That  Sam  should  retire,  and  leave  Mr.  Winkle 
m  the  undisturbed  possession  of  his  apartment, 
on  condition  that  he  had  permission  to  lock  the 
door  on  the  outside,  and  carry  off  the  key ; 
provided  always,  that  in  the  event  of  an  alarm 
of  fire,  or   otiier   dangerous   contingency,   the 


door  should  be  instantly  unlocked.  That  a 
letter  should  be  written  to  Mr.  Pickwick  early 
next  morning,  and  forwarded  per  Dowler,  re- 
questing his  consent  to  Sam  and  Mr.  Winkle's 
remaining  at  Bristol,  for  the  purpose,  and  with 
the  object,  already  assigned,  and  begging  an 
answer  by  the  next  coach ;  if  favourable,  the 
aforesaid  parties  to  remain  accordingly,  and  if 
not,  to  return  to  Bath  immediately  on  the  receipt 
thereof.  And,  lastly,  that  Mr.  Winkle  should 
be  understood  as  distinctly  pledging  himself  not 
to  resort  to  the  window,  fire-place,  or  other 
surreptitious  mode  of  escape  in  the  meanwhile. 
These  stipulations  having  been  concluded,  Sam 
locked  the  door  and  departed. 

He  had  nearly  got  down-stairs,  when  he 
stopped,  and  drew  the  key  from  his  pocket. 

"  I  quite  forgot  about  the  knockin'  down," 
said  Sam,  half  turning  back.  "  The  governor 
distinctly  said  it  wos  to  be  done;  ama/jn'  stupid 
o'  me,  that  'ere !  Never  mind,'  said  Sam, 
brightening  up,  "  it's  easily  done  to-morrow, 
anyvays." 

Apparently  much  consoled  by  this  reflection, 
!Mr.  Weller  once  more  deposited  the  key  in  his 
pocket,  and  descending  the  remainder  of  the 
stairs  without  any  fresh  visitations  of  conscience, 
was  soon,  in  common  with  the  other  inmates  of 
the  house,  buried  in  .profound  repose. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

MR.  SAMUKL  WF.LLFR,  BEING  INTRUSTED  WITH  A 
.MISSION  OF  LOVE,  PROCEEDS  TO  EXECUTF.  IT  ; 
WITH    WHAT  SUCCESS   WILL   HEREINAFTER    APPEAR. 

jil^^URING  the  whole  of  next  day  Sam 
kept  Mr.  Winkle  steadily  in  sight, 
fully  determined  not  to  take  his 
eyes  off  him  for  one  instant,  until  he 
'^  "  should  receive  express  instructions 
-  V  from  the  fountain-head.  However  dis- 
i**  agreeable  .Sam's'  very  close  watch  and 
^^«j^  great  vigilance  were  to  Mr.  ^^'inklc,  he 
thought  it  better  to  bear  witli  them  than,  by  any 
act  of  violent  opiwsition,  to  hazard  being  carried 
away  by  force,  which  Mr.  Weller  more  than 
once  strongly  hinted  was  the  line  of  conduct 
that  a  strict  .sense  of  duty  prompted  him  to 
pursue.  There  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that 
Sam  would  vcr)'  speedily  have  (juicted  his 
scruples,  by  bearing  Mr.  Winkle  back  to  Rith, 
bound  hand  and  foot,  had  not  Mr.  Pickwicks 
proni]it  attention  to  the  note,  which  Dowler  had 
umlertaken  to  deliver,  forestayed  any  such  pro- 
ceeding.    In  short,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  even- 
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ing,  Mr.  Pickwick  himself  walked  into  the 
cotfcc-rooni  of  the  Bush  tavern,  and  told  Sam 
with  a  smile,  to  his  very  great  relief,  that  he  had 
done  quite  right,  and  it  was  unnecessary  lor  him 
to  mount  guard  any  longer. 

'•  I  thought  it  better  to  come  myself,"  said 
Mr.  Pickwick,  addressing  Mr.  Winkle,  as  Sam 
disencumbered  him  of  his  great-coat  and  travel- 
ling shawl,  "  to  ascertain,  before  I  gave  my  con- 
sent to  Sam's  employment  in  this  matter,  that 
you  are  quite  in  earnest  and  serious  with  respect 
to  this  young  lady." 

"  Serious,  from  my  heart — from  my  soul  !  " 
returned  Mr.  Winkle,  with  great  energy. 

"  Remember,"  s^iiil  Mr.  Pickwick,  with  beam- 
ing eyes,  "  we  met  her  at  our  excellent  and 
hospitable  friend's.  Winkle.  It  would  be  an  ill 
return  to  tamper  lightly,  and  without  due  con- 
siileraiion.  with  this  young  lady's  afiections.  Pll 
not  allow  that,  sir — Pll  not  allow  it." 

'•  I  have  no  such  intention,  indeed^"  exclaimed 
Mr.  Winkle  warmly.  "  I  have  considered  the 
matter  well  for  a  long  time,  and  I  feel  that  my 
happiness  is  bound  up  in  her." 

"That's  wot  we  call  tying  it  up  in  a  small 
parcel,  sir,"  interposed  Mr.  Weller,  with  an 
agreeable  smile. 

Mr.  Winkle  looked  somewhat  stern  at  this 
interruption,  and  Mr.  Pickwick  angrily  recjuested 
his  attendant  not  to  jest  with  one  of  the  best 
feelings  of  our  nature  ;  to  which  Sam  replied, 
"  That  he  wouldn't,  if  he  was  aware  on  it ;  but 
there  were  so  many  on  'em,  that  he  hardly 
know'd  which  was  the  best  ones  wen  he  heerd 
'em  mentioned." 

Mr.  Winkle  then  recounted  what  had  passed 
between  himself  and  Mr.  lien  Allen  relative  to 
Arabella ;  stated  that  his  object  was  to  gain  an 
interview  with  the  young  lady,  and  make  a 
formal  disclosure  of  his  passion  ;  and  declared 
his  conviction,  founded  on  certain  dark  hints 
and  muttcrings  of  the  aforesaid  Ben,  that, 
wherever  she  was  at  present  immured,  it  was 
somewhere  near  the  Downs.  And  this  was  his 
whole  stock  of  knowledge  or  suspicion  on  the 
subject. 

With  this  very  slight  clue  to  guide  him,  it  was 
determined  that  Mr.  Weller  should  start  next 
morning  on  an  expedition  of  discovery  ;  it  was 
also  arranged  that  Mr.  Pickwick  and  Mr.  Winkle, 
who  were  less  confident  of  their  powers,  should 
parade  the  town  meanwhile,  and  accidentally 
drop  in  upon  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  in  the  course  of 
the  clay,  in  the  hope  of  seeing  or  hearing  some- 
thing of  the  young  lady's  whereabout. 

Accordingly,  next  morning,  Sam  Weller  issued 
forth  upon  his  quest,  in  no  way  daunted  by  the 


very  discouraging  prospect  before  him ;  and 
away  he  walked,  up  one  street  and  down  another 
— we  were  going  to  say,  up  one  hill  and  down 
another,  only  it's  all  uphill  at  Clifton — without 
meeting  with  anything  or  anybody  that  tended 
to  throw  the  faintest  light  upon  the  matter  in 
hand.  Many  were  the  colloquies  into  which 
.Sam  entered  with  grooms  who  were  airing  horses 
on  roads,  and  nursemaids  who  were  airing 
children  in  lanes  ;  but  nothing  could  Sam  elicit 
from  either  the  fust  mentioned  or  the  last,  which 
bore  the  slightest  reference  to  the  object  of  his 
artfully  prosecuted  inquiries.  There  were  a  great 
many  young  ladies  in  a  great  many  houses,  the 
greater  part  whereof  were  shrewdly  suspected  by 
the  male  and  female  domestics  to  be  deeply 
attached  to  somebody,  or  perfectly  ready  to 
become  so,  if  opportunity  ofi'ered.  But  as  none 
among  these  young  ladies  was  Miss  Arabella 
Allen,  the  information  left  Sam  at  exactly  the 
old  point  of  wisdom  at  which  he  had  stcod 
before. 

Sam  struggled  across  the  Downs  against  a  good 
high  wind,  wondering  whether  it  was  alway.> 
necessary, to  hold  your  hat  on  with  both  hanils 
in  that  part  of  the  country,  and  came  to  a  shady 
by-place,  about  which  were  sprinkled  several 
little  villas  of  quiet  and  secluded  appearance. 
Outside  a  stable  door  at  the  bottom  of  a  long 
back-lane  without  a  thoroughfare,  a  groom  in 
undress  was  idling  about,  apparently  persuading 
himself  that  he  was  doing  something  with  a 
spade  and  a  wheelbarrow.  We  may  remark,  in 
this  place,  that  we  have  scarcely  ever  seen  a 
groom  near  a  stable,  in  his  lazy  moments,  who 
has  not  been,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  the 
victim  of  this  singular  delusion. 

Sam  thought  he  might  as  well  talk  to  this 
groom  as  to  any  one  else,  especially  as  he  was 
very  tired  with  walking,  and  there  was  a  good 
large  stone  just  opposite  the  wheelbarrow;  so 
he  strolled  down  the  lane,  and,  seating  himself 
on  the  stone,  opened  a  conversation  with  the 
ease  and  freetlom  for  which  he  was  remarkable. 

"  Mornin',  old  friend,"  said  Sam. 

"  Arternoon,  you  mean,"  replied  the  groom, 
casting  a  surly  look  at  Sam. 

"  You're  wery  right,  old  friend,"  said  Sam  ; 
"  I  do  mean  arternoon.     How  are  you  ?" 

'*  Why,  I  don't  find  myself  much  the  better 
for  seeing  of  you,"  replied  the  ill-tempered 
groom. 

"  That's  wery  odd — that  is,"  said  Sam,  "  for 
you  look  so  uncommon  cheerful,  and  seem  alto- 
gether so  lively,  that  it  does  vun's  heart  good  to 
see  you.'" 

The  surly  groom  looked  surlier  still  at^his. 
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but  not  sufficiently  so  to  produce  any  effect  upon 
Sam,  who  immediately  inquired,  with  a  coun- 
tenance of  great  anxiety,  whether  his  master's 
name  was  not  Walker. 

"  No,  it  ain't,"  said  the  groom. 

"  Nor  Brown,  I  s'pose  ?"  said  Sam. 

'•No,  it  ain't." 

"Nor  Vilson?" 

'•No  ;  nor  that  neither,"  said  the  groom. 

•'  Veil,"  replied  Sam,    "  then    I'm  mistaken, 


and  he  hasn't  got  the  honour  o'  my  acquaint- 
ance, which  I  thouglit  he  had.  Don't  wait  here 
out  o'  compliment  to  me,"  said  Sam,  as  the 
groom  wheeled  in  the  barrow,  and  prepared 
to  shut  the  gate.  "Ease  afore  ceremony,  old 
boy  ;  I'll  excuse  you." 

"  I'll  knock  your  head  off  for  half-a-crown," 
said  the  surly  groom,  boiling  one  half  of  the 
gate. 

"  Couldn't   afford    to  have  it  done  on  those 


"  MR.    BOB  sawyer's   UOV 
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terms,"  rejoined  Sam.  "  It  'ud  be  worth  a  life's 
board  vages,  at  least,  to  you,  and  'ud  be  cheaji 
at  that.  Make  my  compliments  indoors.  Tell 
'em  not  to  vait  dinner  for  me,  and  say  they 
needn't  mind  puttin'  any  by,  for  it'll  be  cold 
afore  I  come  in." 

In  reply  to  this,  the  groom,  waxing  very  wroth, 
muttered  a  desire  to  damage  somebody's  person; 
but  disappeared  without  carrying  it  into  execu- 
tion :  slamming  the  door  angrily  after  him,  and 
wholly  unheeding  Sam's  affectionate  request, 
The  Pickwick  Clib.  18. 


that  he  would  leave  him  a  lock  of  hi:>  hair  before 
he  went. 

Sam  continued  to  sit  on  the  large  stone,  medi- 
tating upon  what  was  best  to  be  done,  and 
revolving  in  his  mind  a  plan  for  knocking  at  all 
the  doors  within  five  miles  of  Bristol :  taking 
them  at  a  hunilred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  a 
day,  and  endeavouring  to  find  Miss  Arabella  by 
that  expedient :  when  accident,  all  of  a  sudden, 
threw  in  his  way  what  he  might  have  sat  there 
for  a  twelvemonth  and  yet  not  found  without  it. 
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Into  the  lane  where  he  sat,  there  opened 
three  or  four  gartlcn-gates,  belonging  to  as 
many  houses,  which,  thougli  detached  from 
cacli  other,  were  only  separated  by  tiicir  gar- 
licns.  As  these  were  large  and  long,  and  well 
plantetl  with  trees,  the  houses  were  not  only  at 
^lonie  ilistance  otT,  but  the  greater  part  of  them 
were  nearly  concealeil  from  view,  Sam  was 
sitting  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ilust-heap, 
outside  tiie  next  gate  to  that  by  which  the  groom 
luid  disappeared,  profoundly  turning  over  in  his 
mind  the  difficulties  of  his  present  undertaking, 
when  the  gate  opened,  and  a  female  servant 
came  out  into  the  lane  to  shake  some  bedside 
carpets, 

Sam  was  so  very  busy  with  his  own  thoughts 
that  it  is  probable  he  would  have  taken  no  more 
notice  of  the  young  woman  than  just  raising  his 
Iiead  and  remarking  that  she  had  a  very  neat 
and  pretty  figure,  if  his  feelings  of  gallantry  had 
not  been  most  strongly  roused  by  observing  that 
>he  had  no  one  to  help  her,  and  that  the  carj^ets 
seemed  too  heavy  for  her  single  strength.  Mr. 
Weller  was  a  gentleman  of  great  gallantry  in  his 
own  way,  ancl  he  no  sooner  remarked  this  cir- 
cumstance than  he  hastily  rose  from  ti^.e  large 
stone,  and  advanced  towards  her. 

"  My  dear,"  said  Sam,  sliding  up  with  an  air 
of  great  respect,  "  you'll  spile  that  wery  pretty 
figure  out  o'  all  proportion  if  you  shake  them 
car|)ets  by  yourself.  Let  me  help  you." 
•  i'he  young  lady,  who  had  been  coyly  affecting 
not  to  know  that  a  gentleman  was  so  near, 
turned  round  as  Sam  spoke — no  doubt  (indeed 
she  said  so,  afierward.i)  to  decline  this  offer  from 
a  perfect  stranger — when,  instead  of  speaking, 
she  started  back,  and  uttered  a  hal ."-suppressed 
scream.  Sam  was  scarcely  less  staggered,  for 
in  the  countenance  of  the  well- shaped  female 
servant  he  beheld  the  very  features  of  his 
Valentine  :  the  pretty  housemaid  from  Mr.  Nup- 
kins's. 

"  Wy,  Mary,  my  dear  1 "  said  Sam. 

•■'  Lauk,  Mr.  Weller,"  said  Mary,  "  how  you 
do  frighten  one  !  " 

Sam  made  no  verbal  answer  to  this  complaint, 
nor  can  we  precisely  say  what  reply  he  did 
make.  We  merely  know  that  after  a  short 
pause,  Mary  said,  "  Lor,  do  adun,  Mr.  Weller  !" 
and  that  his  hat  had  fallen  oft'  'a  few  moments 
before — from  both  of  which  tokens  we  should 
be  disposed  to  infer  that  one  kiss,  or  more,  had 
passed  between  the  parties, 

"  Why,  how  did  you  come  here  ?  "  said  Mar)', 
when  the  conversation  to  which  this  interruption 
had  been  offered  was  resumed. 

".  O'  course  I  came  to  look  arter  you,  my  dar- 


lin',"  replied  Mr.  Weller ;  for   once  permitting 
his  passion  to  get  the  better  of  his  veracity. 

"And  how  did  you  know  I  wxs  here?"  in- 
quired Mary.  "  Who  coul  1  have  lold  you  that 
1  took  another  service  at  Ipswich,  and  that  they 
afterwards  moveil  all  the  way  here  ?  ^Vho  could 
have  tolil  you  that,  Mr.  Weller  ?  " 

"  Ah,  to  be  sure,"  said  Sam,  with  a  cunning 
look,  "  that's  the  pint.  Who  could  ha'  told 
me  ?  " 

"It  wasn't  Mr.  Mu/zle,  was  it?"  inquired 
Mary. 

"  Oh  no,"  replied  Sam,  with  a  solemn  shake  of 
the  head,  "  it  warn't  him." 

"  It  must  have  been  the  coox,"  said  Mary. 

"  O'  course  it  must,"  said  Sam. 

"  Well,  I  never  heard  the  like  of  that ! "  ex- 
claimed Mary. 

"No  more  did  I,''  said  Sam.  "But,  Mary, 
my  dear  " — here  Sam's  manner  grew  extremely 
affectionate — "  Mary,  my  dear,  I've  got  another 
aftair  in  hand  as  is  wery  pressin'.  There's  one 
o'  my  governor's  friends — Mr.  Winkle,  you  re- 
member him." 

"  Him  in  the  green  coat?  "  said  Mary.  "  Oh 
yes,  I  remember  him." 

"Well,"  said  Sam,  ''he's  in  a  horrid  state  o' 
love  ;  reg'larly  comfoozled,  and  done  over  with 
it." 

"  Lor !  "  interposed  Mary. 

"  Yes,"  said  Sam ;  "  but  that's  nothin'  if  we 
could  find  out  the  young  'ooman  ; "  and  here 
Sam,  with  many  digressions  upon  the  personal 
beauty  of  Mary,  and  the  unspeakable  tortures 
he  had  exi)erienced  since  he  last  saw  her,  gave  a 
faithful  account  of  Mr.  Winkle's  present  predica- 
ment. 

"  Well ! "  said  Mary,  "  I  never  did  !  " 

"  O'  course  not,"  said  Sam,  "  and  nobody 
never  did,  nor  never  vill  neither  ;  and  here  am 
I  a  walkin'  about  like  the  wandering  Jew — a 
sportin'  character  you  have  perhaps  heerd  on, 
Mary  my  dear,  as  wos  alvays  doin'  a  match  agin 
time,  and  never  vent  to  sleep — looking  arter  tliis 
here  Miss  Arabella  Allen.'' 

"Miss  who?"  said  Mary,  in  great  astonish- 
ment. 

"  Miss  Arabella  Allen,"  said  Sam. 

"  Goodness  gracious  !  "  said  Mary,  pointing  to 
the  garden-door  which  the  sulky  groom  had 
locked  after  him.  "Why  it's  that  very  house; 
she's  been  living  there  these  six  weeks.  Their 
upper  housemaid,  which  is  lady's-maid  too,  told 
me  all  about  it  over  the  wash-house  palin's  be- 
fore the  family  was  out  of  bed  one  mornin'," 

"  Wot,  the  wery  next  door  to  you  ? "  said 
Sam. 
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"  The  very  next,"  replied  Mary. 

Mr.  W'eller  was  so  deeply  overcome  on  receiv- 
ing this  intelligence,  that  he  found  it  absolutely 
necessary  to  cling  to  his  fair  informant  for  sup- 
port \  and  divers  little  love  passages  had  passed 
between  them,  before  he  was  sufficiently  col- 
lected to  return  to  the  subject. 

"  Veil,"  said  Sam  at  length,  "  if  this  don't 
beat  cock-fightin',  nolhin'  never  vill,  as  the  Lord 
Mayor  said  ven  the  chief  secretary  o'  state  pro- 
posed his  missis's  health  arter  dinner.  That 
wery  next  house  !  Wy,  I've  got  a  message  to 
her  as  I've  been  a  tryin'  all  day  to  deliver." 

"  Ah,"  said  Mary,  "  but  you  can't  deliver  it 
now,  because  she  only  walks  in  the  garden  in 
the  evening,  and  then  only  for  a  very  little  time ; 
she  never  goes  out  without  the  okl  lady." 

Sam  ruminated  for  a  {^w  moments,  and  finally 
hit  upon  the  following  plan  of  operations  :  that 
he  should  return  just  at  dusk — the  time  at  which 
Arabella  invariably  took  her  walk — and  being 
admitted  by  Mary  into  the  garden  of  the  house 
to  which  she  belonged,  contrive  to  scramble  uj) 
the  wall  beneath  the  overhanging  boughs  of  a 
large  pear-tree,  which  would  effectually  screen 
him  from  observation  ;  there  deliver  his  mes.sage, 
and  arrange,  if  possible,  an  interview  on  behalf 
of  Mr.  Winkle  for  the  ensuing  evening  at  the 
same  hour.  Having  made  this  arrangement 
with  great  dispatch,  he  assisted  Mary  in  her  long- 
deferred  occupation  of  shaking  the  carpets. 

It  is  not  half  as  innocent  a  thing  as  it  looks, 
that  shaking  little  pieces  of  carpet — at  least, 
there  may  be  no  great  harm  in  the  shaking,  but 
the  folding  is  a  very  insidious  process.  So  long 
as  the  shaking  lasts,  and  the  two  parties  are  kept 
the  carpet's  length  apart,  it  is  as  innocent  an 
amusement  as  can  well  be  devised  ;  but  when 
the  folding  begins,  and  the  distance  between 
them  gets  gradually  lessened  from  one-half  its 
former  length  to  a  (juarter,  and  then  to  an  eighth, 
and  then  to  a  sixteenth,  and  then  to  a  thirty- 
second,  if  the  carpet  be  long  enough  :  it  becomes 
dangerous.  We  do  not  know,  to  a  nicety,  how 
many  pieces  of  carpet  were  foldeil  in  this  in- 
stance, but  we  can  venture  to  state  that  as  many 
pieces  as  tliere  were,  so  many  times  did  Sam  kiss 
the  pretty  hou-c;naid. 

Mr.  Weller  regaled  himself  with  moderation 
at  the  nearest  tavern  until  it  was  nearly  du.sk, 
and  then  returned  to  the  lane  without  the 
thoroughfare.  Having  been  admitted  into  the 
garden  by  Mary,  and  having  received  from  that 
lady  sundry  admonitions  concerning  the  safety 
of  his  limbs  and  neck,  Sam  mounted  into  the 
pear-tree  to  wait  until  Arabella  shouUl  come  in 
sight. 


He  waited  so  long  without  this  anxiously  ex- 
pected event  occurring,  that  he  began  to  think 
it  was  not  going  to  take  place  at  all,  when  he 
heard  light  footsteps  upon  the  gravel,  and  imme- 
diately afterwards  beheld  Arabella  walking  pen- 
sively down  the  garden.  As  soon  as  she  came 
nearly  below  the  tree,  Sam  began,  by  way  of 
gently  indicating  his  presence,  to  make  sundry 
diabolical  noises,  similar  to  those  which  would 
probably  be  natural  to  a  person  of  middle  age 
who  had  been  afflicted  with  a  combination  of 
inflammatory  sore  throat,  croup,  and  hooping- 
cough  from  his  earliest  infancy. 

Upon  this,  the  young  lady  cast  a  hurried 
glance  toward  the  spot  from  whence  the  drcailful 
sounds  proceeded  ;  and  her  previous  alarm  being 
not  at  all  diminished  when  she  saw  a  man 
among  the  branches,  she  would  most  certainly 
have  decamped  and  alarmed  the  house,  had  not 
fear  fortunately  deprived  her  of  the  power  of 
moving,  and  caused  her  to  sink  down  on  a 
garden-seat :  which  happened  by  good  luck  to 
be  near  at  hand. 

"  She's  a-goin'  off,"  soliloquised  Sam,  in  great 
perplexity.  "  Wot  a  thing  it  is,  as  these  here 
young  creeturs  tc'iil  go  a  faintin'  avay  just  wen 
they  oughtn't  to  !  Here,  young  'ooman,  Miss 
Sawbones,  Mrs.  Vinkle,  don't !" 

Whether  it  was  the  magic  of  Mr.  Winkle's 
name,  or  the  coolness  of  the  open  air,  or  some 
recollection  of  Mr.  Weller's  voice,  that  revived 
Arabella,  matters  not.  She  raised  her  head  and 
languidly  inquired,  "Who's  that,  and  what  do 
you  want?  ' 

"Hush!"  saitl  S.un,  swinging  himself  on  to 
the  wall,  and  crouching  there  in  as  small  a  com- 
pass as  he  could  reduce  himself  to,  "  only  me, 
miss,  only  me." 

"  Mr.  Pickwick's  servant  ! "  said  Arabella, 
earnestly. 

"  The  wery  same,  miss,"  repl!c<l  Sam.  "  Here's 
Mr.  Vinkle  reg'larly  sewctl  uj)  vith  desperation, 
miss." 

"  Ah  ! "  said  Arabella,  drawing  nearer  the 
wall. 

"  Ah  indeed,"  said  Sam.  "  Ve  thought  vc 
should  ha*  been  obliged  to  strait-veskit  him  last 
night ;  he's  been  a  ravin'  all  day  ;  and  he  says  if 
he  can't  see  you  afore  to-morrow  night's  over,  he 
vishes  he  may  be  .somethin'-unpleasanted  if  he 
don't  drownd  hisself." 

"Oh  no,  no,  Mr.  Weller!"  said  Arabella, 
clasping  her  hands. 

"  That's  wot  he  says,  miss,"  replied  Sam. 
"  He's  a  man  of  his  word,  and  it's  my  opinion 
he'll  do  it,  miss.  He's  iKcrd  all  about  *you 
from  the  Sawbones  in  barnacles." 
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•'From  my  brother !"  said  Arabella,  having 
some  faint  recognition  of  Sam's  description. 

•'  I  don't  rightly  know  which  is  your  l)rolher, 
miss,"  repHcil  Sam.  "  Is  it  the  dirtiest  \w\\  o 
the  two  ?  " 

"  Yes,  yes,  Mr.  Weller,"  returned  Arabella, 
'•go  on.     Make  haste,  pray." 

"  Well,  miss,"  said  Sam,  **  he's  hccrd  all 
about  it  from  him  ;  and  it's  the  gov'nor's  opinion 
that  if  you  ilon't  see  him  wcry  cpiick,  the  Saw- 
bones as  we've  been  a  spcakin'  on,  'ull  get  as 
much  extra  lead  in  his  head  as'll  damage  the 
ilewelopement  o'  the  orgins  if  they  ever  i)ut  it 
in  spirits  artervards." 

"  Oh,  what  can  I  do  to  prevent  these  dread- 
ful cpianels  ?  "  exclaimed  Arabella. 

"  It's  the  suspicion  of  a  priory  'tachnient  as  is 
the  cause  of  it  all,"  replied  Sam.  •'  You'd  better 
see  him,  miss." 

"But  how? — where?"  cried  Arabella.  "I 
dare  not  leave  the  house  alone.  My  brother  is 
so  unkind,  so  unreasonable  !  I  know  how 
strange  my  talking  thus  to  you  must   appear, 

•Mr.  Weller,  but  1  am  very,  very  unhapi)y " 

And   here  i)Oor  Arabella  wept   so  bitterly,  that 
Sam  grew  chivalrous. 

"  It  may  seem  wery  strange  talkin'  to  me 
about  these  here  affairs,  miss,"  said  Sam  with 
great  vehemence  ;  '*  but  all  I  can  say  is,  that 
I'm  not  only  ready  but  villin'  to  do  anythin'  as'll 
make  matters  agreeable  ;  and  if  chuckin'  either 
o'  them  Sawboneses  out  o'  winder  'ull  do  it,  I'm 
the  man."  As  Sam  Weller  saiil  this,  he  tucked 
up  his  wristbands,  at  the  imminent  hazard  of 
falling  off  the  wall  in  so  doing,  to  intimate  his 
readiness  to  set  to  work  immediately. 

Flattering  as  these  professions  of  good  feeling 
were,  Arabella  resolutely  declined  (most  unac- 
countablv,  as  Sam  thought)  to  avail  herself  of 
them.  F,or  some  time  she  strenuously  refused 
to  grant  Mr.  Winkle  the  interview  Sam  had  so 
pathetically  requested  ;  but  at  length,  when  the 
conversation  threatened  to  be  interrupted  by  the 
unwelcome  arrival  of  a  third  party,  she  hur- 
riedly gave  him  to  understand,  with  many  pro- 
fessions of  gratitude,  that  it  was  barely  possible 
she  might  be  in  the  garden  an  hour  later  next 
evening.  Sam  understood  this  perfectly  well  ; 
and  Arabella,  bestowing  upon  him  one  of  her 
sweetest  smiles,  tripped  gracefully  away:  leaving 
Mr.  Weller  in  a  state  of  very  great  admiration 
of  her  charms,  both  personal  and  mental. 

Having  descended  in  safety  from  the  wall, 
and  not  forgotten  to  devote  a  few  moments  to 
his  own  particular  business  in  the  same  depart- 
ment, Mr.  Weller  then  made  the  best  of  his  way 
back  to  the  Bush,  where  his  prolonged  absence 


had  occasioned  much  speculation  and  some 
alarm. 

"  We  must  be  careful,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick, 
after  listening  attentively  to  Sim's  tale,  "not 
for  our  own  sakes,  but  for  that  of  the  young 
lady.     We  must  be  very  cautious." 

"  IVc !"  said  Mr,  Winkle,  with  marked  em- 
phasis. 

Mr.  Pickwick's  momentary  look  of  indigna- 
tion at  the  tone  of  this  remark  subsided  into 
his  characteristic  expression  of  benevolence,  as 
he  replied  : 

"  IVc,  sir  !     I  shall  accompany  you." 

"You!"  said  Mr.  Winkle. 

"I,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick,  mildly.  "In 
affording  you  this  interview,  the  young  lady  has 
taken  a  natural,  perhaps,  but  still  a  very  impru- 
dent step.  If  I  am  present  at  the  meeting — a 
mutual  friend,  who  is  old  enough  to  be  the  father 
of  both  parties — the  voice  of  calumny  can  never 
be  raiseil  against  her  hereafter." 

Mr.  Pickwick's  eyes  lightened  with  honest 
exultation  at  his  own  foresight,  as  he  spoke  thus. 
Mr.  Winkle  was  touched  at  this  little  trait  of  his 
delicate  respect  for  the  young  proiixcc  of  his 
friend,  and  took  his  hand  with  a  feeling  of  re- 
gard, akin  to  veneration. 

"  You  s/iaN  go"  said  Mr.  Winkle. 

"  I  will,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick.  "  Sam,  have 
my  great-coat  and  shawl  ready,  and  order  a  con- 
veyance to  be  at  the  door  to-morrow  evening 
rather  earlier  than  is  absolutely  necessary,  in 
order  that  we  may  be  in  good  time." 

Mr.  Weller  touched  his  hat  as  an  earnest  of 
his  obediLiKe,  and  withdrew  to  make  all  needful 
preparations  for  the  ex|)edilion. 

The  coach  was  punctual  to  the  time  appointed; 
and  Mr,  Weller,  after  duly  installing  Mr.  Pick- 
wick and  Mr.  Winkle  inside,  took  his  scat  on 
the  box  by  the  driver.  They  alighted,  as  had 
been  agreed  on,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  place  of  rendezvous,  and  desiring  the  coach- 
man to  await  their  return,  proceeded  the  remain- 
ing distance  on  foot. 

It  was  at  this  stage  of  the  undertaking  that 
Mr.  Pickwick,  with  many  smiles  and  various 
other  indications  of  great  self-satisfaction,  pro- 
duced from  one  of  his  coat-pockets  a  dark 
lantern,  with  which  he  had  si)ecially  provided 
himself  for  the  occasion,  and  the  great  mecha- 
nical beauty  of  which  he  proceeded  to  explain 
to  Mr.  Winkle,  as  they  walked  alone,  to  the 
no  small  surprise  of  the  few  stragglers  they 
met, 

"  I  should  have  been  the  better  for  something 
of  this  kind  in  my  last  garden  expedition  at 
night;  eh,  Sam?"  said   Mr.  Pickwick,   looking 
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goocl-humouredly  round  at  his  follower,  who  was 
trudging  behind. 

"  Wery  nice  things,  if  they're  managed  pro- 
perly, sir,"  replied  Mr.  WcUer;  "  but  when  you 
don't  want  to  be  seen,  I  think  they're  more 
useful  arter  the  candle's  gone  out,  than  wen  it's 
alight." 

Mr.  Pickwick  appeared  struck  by  Sam's  re- 
mark, for  he  put  the  lantern  into  his  pocket 
again,  and  they  walked  on  in  silence. 

"Down  here,  sir,"  said  Sam.  "  Let  me  lead 
the  way.     This  is  the  lane,  sir." 

Down  the  lane  they  went,  and  dark  enough 
it  was.  Mr.  Pickwick  brought  out  the  lantern, 
once  or  twice,  as  they  groi)etl  their  way  along, 
and  threw  a  very  brilliant  little  tunnel  of  light 
before  them,  about  a  foot  in  diameter.  It  was 
very  pretty  to  look  at,  but  seemed  to  have  the 
effect  of  rendering  surrounding  objects  rather 
darker  than  before. 

At  length  they  arrived  at  the  large  stone. 
Here  Sam  recommended  his  master  and  Mr. 
Winkle  to  seat  themselves,  while  he  reconnoitreil, 
and  ascertained  whether  Mary  was  yet  in  wait- 
ing. 

After  an  absence  of  five  or  ten  minutes,  .Sam 
returned,  to  say  that  the  gate  was  opened,  ami 
all  quiet.  Following  him  with  stealthy  tread, 
Mr.  Pickwick  and  Mr.  Winkle  soon  found 
themselves  in  the  garden.  Here  everybody 
said  "Hush!"  a  good  many  times;  and  that 
being  done,  no  one  seemed  to  have  any  very 
distinct  apprehension  of  what  was  to  be  done 
next. 

"Is  Miss  Allen  in  the  garden  yet,  Mary?" 
inquired  Mr.  Winkle,  much  agitated. 

"  I  don't  know,  sir,"  replied  the  pretty  house- 
maid. "The  best  thing  to  be  done,  sir,  will  be 
for  Mr.  Weller  to  give  you  a  hoist  up  into  the 
tree,  and  perhaps  Mr.  Pickwick  will  have  the 
goodness  to  see  that  nobody  comes  up  the  lane, 
while  I  watch  at  the  other  end  of  the  garden. 
Croodness  gracious,  what's  that?" 

"  That  'ere  blessed  lantern  'nil  be  the  death 
on  us  all,"  exclaimed  Sam,  peevishly.  "  Take 
care,  wot  you're  a  doin'  on,  sir  ;  you're  a  sendin' 
a  blaze  o'  light  right  into  the  back-parlour 
winder." 

"Dear  me!"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  turning 
hastily  aside,  "  I  didn't  mean  to  do  that." 

"  Now  it's  in  the  next  house,  sir,"  remonstrated 
Sam. 

"  Bless  my  heart !  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Pickwick, 
turning  round  again. 

"  Now  it's  in  the  stable,  and  they'll  think  the 
place  is  afire,"  said  Sam.  "  Shut  it  up,  sir, 
can't  you  ?  * 


"  It's  the  most  extraordinary  lantern  I  ever 
met  with  in  all  my  life  !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Pick- 
wick, greatly  bewildered  by  the  effects  he  had 
so  unintentionally  produced.  "  I  never  saw  such 
a  powerful  rellector." 

"  It'll  be  vun  too  powerful  for  us,  if  you  keep 
blazing  avay  in  that  manner,  sir,"  replied  Sam, 
as  Mr.  Pickwick,  after  various  unsuccessful 
efforts,  managed  to  close  the  slide.  "  There's 
the  young  lady's  footsteps.  Now,  Mr.  Vinkle, 
sir,  up  vith  you." 

"  Stop,  stop  !  "  said  Mr.  Pickwick.  "  I  must 
speak  to  her  first.     Help  me  up,  Sam." 

"  Gently,  sir,"  said  Sam,  planting  his  head 
against  the  wall,  and  making  a  plaitorm  of  his 
back.  "Step  atop  o'  that  'ere  flower-pot,  sir. 
Now,  then,  up  vith  you." 

"  I'm  afraid  I  shall  hurt  you,  Sam,"  said  Mr. 
Pickwick. 

"  Never  mind  me,  sir,"  replied  Sam.  "  Lend 
him  a  hand,  Mr.  Vinkle,  sir.  Steatly,  sir,  steady. 
That's  the  time  o'  day  !  " 

As  Sam  spoke,  Mr.  Pickwick,  by  exertions 
almost  supernatural  in  a  gentleman  of  his  years 
and  weight,  contrived  to  get  upon  Sam's  back  ; 
and  Sam  gently  raising  himself  up,  and  Mr. 
Pickwick  hokling  on  fast  by  the  top  of  the  wall, 
while  Mr.  Winkle  clasped  him  tight  by  the  legs, 
they  contrived  by  these  means  to  bring  his  spec- 
tacles just  above  the  level  of  the  coping, 

"  My  dear,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  looking  over 
the  wall,  and  catching  sight  of  Arabella  on  the 
other  side.  "  Don't  be  frightened,  my  dear,  'tis 
only  me." 

"  Oh,  pray  go  away,  Mr.  Pickwick,"  said 
Arabella.  "  Tell  them  all  to  go  away.  I  am 
so  dreadfidly  frightened.  Dear,  dear  Mr.  Pick- 
wich,  don't  stop  there.  You'll  fall  down  and 
kill  yourself,  I  know  you  will." 

"  Now,  pray  don't  alarm  yourself,  my  dear," 
said  Mr.  Pickwick,  soothingly.  "  There  is  not 
the  least  cause  for  fear,  I  assure  you.  Stand 
firm,  Sam,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  looking  down. 

"  All  right,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Weller.  "  Don't 
be  longer  than  you  can  conwcnienily  help,  sir. 
You're  raylher  heavy." 

"  Only  another  moment,  .Sam,"  replied  Mr. 
Pickwick. 

"  I  merely  wished  you  to  know,  my  dear,  that 
I  should  not  have  allowed  my  young  friend  to 
see  you  in  this  clandestine  way,  if  the  situation 
in  \\hich  you  are  placed  had  left  him  any  alter- 
native ;  and  lest  the  impropriety  of  this  step 
should  cause  you  any  uneasiness,  my  love,  it 
may  be  a  satisfaction  to  you  to  know  that  I  am 
present.     That's  all,  my  dear." 

"  Indeed,    Mr.   Pickwick,    I  am    very    mucli 
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obliged  to  you  for  your  kimlness  and  considera- 
tion," replied  Arabella,  ilrying  her  tears  witii 
her  handkerchief.  She  would  probably  have 
said  much  more,  had  not  Mr.  Pickwick's  head 
dis^ippcared  with  great  swiftness,  in  consequence 
of  a  false  step  on  Sam's  shoulder,  which  brought 
him  suddenly  to  the  ground.  He  was  up  again 
in  an  instant,  however  ;  and  bidding  Mr.  Winkle 
make  haste  and  get  the  interview  over,  ran  out 
into  the  lane  to  keep  watch,  with  all  the  courage 
and  ardour  of  a  youth.  Mr.  Winkle  himself, 
in5i)ircd  by  the  occasion,  was  on  the  wall  in  a 
moment :  merely  pausing  to  re(iuest  Sam  to  be 
careful  of  his  niaster. 

"I'll  take  care  on  him,  sir,"  replied  Sam. 
"  Leave  him  to  me." 

"Where  is  he?  What's  he  doing,  Sam?" 
inquired  Mr.  Winkle. 

"  Bless  his  olil  gaiters,"  rejoined  Sam,  looking 
out  at  the  garden  door.  "  He's  a  kcepin'  guard 
in  the  lane  vith  that  'ere  dark  lantern,  like  a 
amiable  Guy  Fawkes  !  I  never  see  such  a  fine 
creetur  in  my  days.  Blest  if  I  don't  think 
his  heart  must  ha'  been  born  five-and-twenty 
year  arter  his  body,  at  least ! " 

Mr.  Winkle  stayed  jiot  to  hear  the  encomium 
upon  his  friend.  He  had  dropped  from  the 
v/all ;  thrown  himself  at  Arabella's  feet ;  and  by 
this  time  was  plcatling  the  sincerity  of  his  pas- 
sion with  an  eloquence  worthy  even  of  Mr.  Pick- 
v.ic'c  himself. 

While  these  things  were  going  on  in  the  open 
air,  an  elderly  gentleman  of  scientific  attain- 
ments was  seated  in  his  library,  tv,-o  or  three 
houses  off,  writing  a  philosophical  treatise,  and 
ever  and  anon  moistening  his  clay  and  his 
labours  with  a  glass  of  claret  from  a  venerable- 
looking  bottle  which  stood  by  his  side.  In  the 
agonies  of  composition,  the  elderly  gentleman 
looked  sometimes  at  the  carpet,  sometimes  at 
the  ceiling,  and  sometimes  at  the  wall;  and 
when  neither  carpet,  ceiling,  nor  wall  aftorded 
the  requisite  degree  of  inspiration,  he  looked 
out  of  the  window. 

In  one  of  these  pauses  of  invention,  the  scien- 
tific gentleman  was  gazing  abstractedly  on  the 
thick  darkness  outside,  when  he  was  very  much 
surprised  by  observing  a  most  brilliant  light 
glide  through  the  air,  at  a  short  distance  above 
the  ground,  and  almost  instantaneously  vanish. 
After  a  short  time  the  phenomenon  was  re- 
peated, not  once  or  twice,  but  several  times  :  at 
last  the  scientific  gentleman,  laying  down  his 
pen,  began  to  consider  to  what  natural  causes 
these  appearances  were  to  be  assigned. 

They  were  not  meteors ;  ihey  were  too  low. 
They  were  not  glow-worms ;  they  were  too  high. 


They  were  not  will  o'-the-wisps  ;  they  were  not 
fire-tlies ;  they  were  not  fireworks.  What  could 
they  be  ?  Some  extraordinary  and  wonderful 
phenomenon  of  nature,  which  no  philosopher 
had  ever  seen  before  ;  something  which  it  had 
been  reserved  for  him  alone  to  discover,  and 
which  he  should  immortalise  his  name  by  chro- 
nicling for  the  bcni.fit  of  posterity.  Full  of  this 
idea,  the  scientific  gentleman  seized  his  pen 
again,  and  committed  to  paper  sundry  notes  of 
these  unparalleled  appearances,  with  the  date, 
day,  hour,  minute,  and  precise  second  at  which 
they  were  visible  :  all  of  which  were  to  form  the 
data  of  a  voluminous  treatise  of  great  research 
and  deep  learning,  which  should  astonish  all  the 
atmospherical  sages  that  ever  drew  breath  in  any 
part  ol  the  civilised  globe. 

He  threw  himself  back  in  his  easy-chair, 
wrapped  in  contemplations  of  his  future  great- 
ness. The  mysterious  light  appeared  more  bril- 
liantly than  before:  dancing,  to  all  ajipearance, 
up  and  down  the  lane :  crossing  from  side  to 
side :  and  moving  in  an  orbit  as  eccentric  as 
comets  themselves. 

The  scientific  gentleman  was  a  bachelor.  He 
had  no  wife  to  call  in  and  astonish,  so  he  rang 
the  bell  for  his  servant. 

"  Pruflle,"  said  the  scientific  gentleman,  "  there 
is  something  very  extraordinary  in  the  air  to- 
night. Did  you  see  that?"  said  the  scientific 
gentleman,  pointing  out  of  the  window,  as  the 
light  again  became  visible. 

"  Yes,  I  did,  sir." 

"  What  do  you  Uiink  of  it,  Pruffle?" 

"Think  of  it,  sir?" 

"  Yes.  You  have  been  bred  up  in  this  coun- 
try. What  should  you  say  was  the  cause  of 
those  lights  now  ?" 

The  scientific  gentleman  smilingly  anticipated 
Pruffle's  reply  that  he  could  assign  no  cause  for 
them  at  all.     Pruffle  meditated. 

"  I  .should  say  it  was  thieves,  sir,"  said  Prufliie 
at  length. 

"  You're  a  fool,  and  may  go  down-stairs,"  said 
the  scientific  gentleman. 

"  Thank  you,  sir,"  said  Prufilc.  And  down 
he  went. 

]jut  the  scientific  gentleman  could  not  rest, 
under  the  idea  of  the  ingenious  treatise  he  had 
projected  being  lost  to  the  world,  which  must 
incvital)Iy  be  the  case,  if  the  speculation  of  the 
ingenious  Mr.  Pruffle  were  not  stifled  in  its 
birth.  He  put  on  his  hat  and  walked  quickly 
down  the  garden,  determined  to  investigate  the 
matter  to  the  very  bottom. 

Now,  shortly  before  the  scientific  gentleman 
walked  out  into  the  garden,  Mr.  Pickwick  had 
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run  clown  the  lane  as  fast  as  he  could,  to  con- 
vey a  false  alarm  that  somebody  was  coming 
that  way  :  occasionally  drawing  back  the  slide 
of  the  dark  lantern  to  keep  himself  from  the 
(litch.  The  alarm  was  no  sooner  given  than  Mr. 
Winkle  scrambled  back  over  the  wall,  and  Ara- 
bella ran  into  the  house ;  the  garden-gate  was 
shut,  and  the  three  adventurers  were  making  the 
best  of  their  way  down  the  lane,  when  they  were 
startled  by  the  scientific  gentleman  unlocking 
his  garden-gate. 

"  Hold  hard,"  whispered  Sam,  who  was,  of 
course,  the  first  of  the  party.  "  Show  a  light  for 
just  vun  second,  sir." 

Mr.  Pickwick  did  as  he  was  desired,  and  Sam 
seeing  a  man's  head  peeping  out  very  cautiously, 
within  half  a  yard  of  his  own,  gave  it  a  gentle 
tap  with  his  clenched  fist,  which  knocked  it, 
with  a  hollow  sound,  against  the  gate.  Having 
performed  this  feat  with  great  suddenness  and 
dexterity,  Mr.  Weller  caught  Mr.  Pickwick  up 
on  his  back,  and  followed  Mr.  Winkle  down  the 
lane,  at  a  pace  which,  considering  the  burden  he 
carried,  was  perfectly  astonishing. 

"Have  you  got  your  vind  back  agin,  sir?" 
inquired  Sam,  when  they  had  reached  the  end. 

"  Quite — cjuite  now,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Then  come  along,  sir,"  said  Sam,  setting  his 
master  on  his  leet  again.  "  Come  betveen  us, 
sir.  Not  half  a  mile  to  run.  Think  you're 
vinning  a  cup,  sir.     Now  for  it !" 

Thus  encouraged,  Mr.  Pickwick  made  the  very 
best  use  of  his  legs.  It  may  be  confidently 
stated  that  a  pair  of  black  gaiters  never  got  over 
the  ground  in  better  style  than  did  those  of  j\Ir. 
Pickwick  on  this  memorable  occasion. 

The  coach  was  waiting,  the  horses  were  fresh, 
the  roads  were  good,  and  the  driver  was  willing. 
The  whole  party  arrived  in  safety  at  the  Bubh 
before  Mr.  Pickw-ick  had  recovered  his  breath. 

"  In  with  you  at  once,  sir,"  said  Sam,  as  he 
helped  his  master  out.  "  Don't  stop  a  secoml 
in  the  street,  arter  that  'ere  exercise.  Beg  your 
pardon,  sir,"  continued  Sam,  touching  his  hat  as 
Mr.  Winkle  descended.  "  Hope  there  warn't  a 
priory  'lachmcnt,  sir?" 

Mr.  Winkle  grasped  his  humble  friend  by  the 
hand,  and  whispered  in  his  car,  "  It's  all  right, 
Sam ;  quite  right ;"  upon  which  Mr.  Weller 
struck  three  distinct  blows  upon  his  nose  in 
token  of  intelligence ;  smiled,  winked,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  put  the  steps  up,  with  a  countenance 
expressive  of  lively  satisfaction. 

As  to  the  scientific  gentleman,  he  demon- 
strated, in  a  masterly  treatise,  that  these  wonder- 
ful liglits  were  the  eft'cct  of  electricity ;  and 
clearly  proved  the  same  by  detailing  how  a  flash 


of  fire  danced  before  his  eyes  when  he  put  his 
head  out  of  the  gate,  and  how  he  received  a 
shock  w  hich  stunned  him  for  a  full  quarter  of  an 
hour  afterwards  ;  which  demonstration  delighted 
all  the  Scientific  Associations  beyond  measure, 
and  caused  him  to  be  considered  a  light  of 
science  ever  afterwards. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

INTRODUCFS  MR.  PICKWICK  TO  A  NEW,  AND  NOT 
UNINTERESTING  SCENE,  IN  THE  GREAT  DRAMA  OV 
LIFE. 

HE  remainder  of  the  period  which 
Mr.  Pickwick  had  assigned  as  th-j 
duration  of  the  stay  at  Bath  passed 
over  without  the  occurrence  of  any- 
thing material.  Trinity  Term  com- 
menced. On  the  expiration  of  its  first 
week,  Mr,  Pickwick  and  his  friends  re- 
turned to  London  ;  and  the  former  gentle- 
man, attended  of  course  by  Sam,  straightway 
repaired  to  his  old  quarters  at  the  George  and 
Vulture. 

On  the  third  morning  after  their  arrival,  just 
as  all  the  clocks  in  the  City  were  striking  nine 
individually,  and  somewhere  about  nine  hundred 
and  ninety-nine  collectively,  Sam  was  taking  the 
air  in  George  Yard,  when  a  queer  sort  of  fresh- 
painted  vehicle  drove  up,  out  of  which  there 
jumped  with  great  agility,  throwing  the  reins  to 
a  stout  man  who  sat  beside  him,  a  queer  sort  of 
gentleman,  who  seemed  made  for  the  vehicle, 
and  the  vehicle  for  him. 

The  vehicle  was  not  exactly  a  gig,  neither  was 
it  a  stanhope.  It  was  not  what  is  currently 
denominated  a  dog-aart,  neither  was  it  a  taxed 
cart,  nor  a  chaise-cart,  nor  a  guillotined  cabrio- 
let ;  and  yet  it  had  something  of  the  character  of 
each  and  every  of  these  machines.  It  was  painted 
a  bright  yellow,  with  the  shafts  and  wheels 
picked  out  in  black ;  and  the  driver  sat,  in  the 
orthodox  sj^orting  style,  on  cushions  piled  about 
two  feet  above  the  rail.  The  horse  was  a  bay, 
a  well-looking  animal  enough  ;  but  with  some- 
thing of  a  Hash  and  ilog-fighting  air  about  him, 
nevertheless,  which  accorded  admirably  both 
with  the  vehicle  and  his  master. 

The  master  himself  was  a  man  of  about  forty, 
with  black  hair,  and  carefully  combed  whiskers  : 
dressed  in  a  particularly  gorgeous  manner  :  with 
plenty  of  articles  of  jewellery  about  him — all 
about  three  sizes  larger  than  those  which  are 
usually  worn  by  gentlemen — and  a  rough  great- 
coat to  crown  the  whole.     Into  one  pocket  of 
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this  c[rcat-c9at  he  thrust  his  left  hand  the  moment 
he  dismoiinted,  while  from  the  other  he  drew 
forth,  with  liis  right,  a  very  bright  and  gdaring 
silk  handkerchief,  with  which  he  whisked  a 
speck  or  two  of  dust  from  his  boots,  and  then, 
crumi)hng  it  in  his  hand,  swaggereil  uj)  the  court. 

It  had  not  escapeil  Sam's  attention  that,  when 
this  person  dismounted,  a  shabby-looking  man 
in  a  brown  great-coat  shorn  of  divers  buttons, 
who  had  been  ])reviously  slinking  about  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  way,  crossed  over,  and  re- 
mained stationary  close  by.  Having  something 
more  than  a  suspicion  of  the  object  of  the 
gentleman's  visit,  Sam  preceded  him  to  the 
George  ami  Vulture,  and,  turning  sharp  round, 
planted  himself  in  the  centre  of  the  doorway. 

"  Now,  my  fine  fellow  !"  said  the  man  in  the 
rough  coat,  in  an  imperious  tone :  attempting, 
at  the  same  time,  to  push  his  way  past. 

"  Now,  sir,  wot's  the  matter?"  replied  Sam, 
returning  the  push  with  compound  interest. 

"  Come,  none  of  this,  my  man  ;  this  won't  do 
with  me,"  said  the  owner  of  the  rough  coat, 
raising  his  voice,  and  turning  white.  '"  Here, 
Smouch  !" 

"Well,  wot's  amiss  here?"  growled  tlic  man 
in  the  brown  coat,  who  had  been  gradually 
sneaking  up  the  court  during  this  short  dia- 
logue. 

"  Only  some  insolence  of  this  young  man's,'' 
said  the  principal,  giving  Sam  another  push. 

"  Come,  none  o'  this  gammon,"  growled 
Smouch,  giving  him  another,  and  a  harder  one. 

'J'his  last  push  had  the  effect  which  it  was  in- 
tended by  the  experienced  Mr.  Smouch  to  pro- 
duce; for  while  Sam,  anxious  to  return  ihe  com- 
pliment, was  grinding  that  gentleman's  body 
against  the  door-post,  the  principal  crept  past, 
and  made  his  way  to  the  bar  :  whither  Sam, 
after  bandying  a  few  epithetical  remarks  with 
Mr.  Smouch,  followed  at  once. 

"  Good  morning,  my  dear,"  said  the  principal, 
addressing  the  young  lady  in  the  bar  with  BoLtny 
Bay  ease  and  New  South  Wales  gentility ; 
"  which  is  Mr.  Pickwick's  room,  my  dear?" 

"  Show  him  up,"  said  the  barmaid  to  a  waiter, 
without  deigning  another  look  at  the  exquisite, 
in  reply  to  his  inquiry. 

The  waiter  led  the  way  up-stairs  as  he  was 
desired,  and  the  man  in  the  rough  coat  followed, 
with  Sam  behind  him  :  who,  in  his  progress  up 
the  staircase,  indulged  in  sundry  gestures  indi- 
cative of  supreme  contempt  and  defiance:  to 
the  unspeakable  gratification  of  the  servants 
and  other  lookers-on.  Mr.  Smouch,  who  was 
troubled  with  a  hoarse  cough,  remained  below, 
and  expectorated  in  the  passage. 


Mr.  Pickwick  was  fast  asleep  in  bed,  when  his 
early  visitor,  followed  by  Sam,  entered  the  room. 
The  noise  they  made,  in  so  doing,  awoke  him. 

"  Shaving  water,  Sam,"  saiil  Mr.  Pickwick, 
from  widiin  the  curtains. 

"  Shave  you  directly,  Mr.  Pickwick,"  .said  the 
visitor,  drawing  one  of  them  back  from  the  bed's 
head.  "  I've  got  an  execution  against  you,  at 
the  suit  of  Bardell. — Here's  the  warrant. — Com- 
mon Pleas. — Here's  my  card.  I  suppose  youll 
come  over  to  my  house."  Giving  Mr.  Pickwick 
a  friendly  taj)  on  the  shoulder,  the  sherifi"'s 
ofiicer — for  such  he  was — threw  his  card  on  the 
counterpane,  and  pulled  a  gold  toothpick  from 
his  waistcoat  pocket. 

"  Namby's  the  name,"  said  the  shcrifT's  deputy, 
as  Mr.  Pickwick  took  his  spectacles  from  under 
the  pillow,  and  put  them  on,  to  read  the  card. 
"  Namby,  Bell  Alley,  Coleman  Street." 

At  this  point,  Sam  Weller,  who  had  had  his 
eyes  fixed  hitherto  on  Mr.  Namby's  shining 
beaver,  interfered  : 

"  Are  you  a  Quaker?"  said  Sam. 

"  I'll  let  you  know  who  I  am  before  I  have 
done  with  you,"  replied  the  indignant  officer. 
"  I'll  teach  you  manners,  my  fine  fellow,  one  of 
these  fine  mornings." 

'•  Thankee,"  said  Sam.  "  I'll  do  the  same  for 
you.  Take  your  hat  off."  With  this,  Mr.  Weller, 
in  the  most  dexterous  manner,  knocked  Mr. 
Namby's  hat  to  the  other  side  of  the  room  : 
with  such  violence,  that  he  had  very  nearly 
caused  him  to  swallow  the  gold  toothpick  into 
the  bargain. 

"  Observe  this,  Mr.  Pickwick,"  said  the  dis- 
concerted ofiicer,  gasping  for  breath.  "  I've 
been  assaulted  in  the  execution  of  my  dooty  by 
your  servant  in  your  chamber.  I'm  in  bodily 
fear,     I  call  you  to  witness  this." 

"  Don't  witness  nothin',  sir,"  interposed  Sam. 
"  Shut  your  eyes  up  tight,  sir.  I'tl  pitch  him 
out  o'  winder,  only  he  couldn't  fall  far  enough, 
'cause  o'  the  leads  outside." 

"  Sam,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick  in  an  angry  voice, 
as  his  attendant  made  various  tlemonstrations 
of  hostilities,  "  if  you  say  another  word,  or  ofier 
the  slightest  interference  with  this  person,  I  dis- 
charge you  that  instant." 

"  But,  sir  !"  said  Sam. 

"  Hold  your  tongue,"  interposed  Mr.  Pickwick. 
"  Take  that  hat  up  again." 

But  this  Sam  flatly  and  positively  refused  to 
do ;  and,  after  he  had  been  severely  reprimanded 
by  his  master,  the  officer,  being  in  a  Inirry,  con- 
descended to  pick  it  up  himself:  venting  a  great 
variety  of  threats  against  Sam  meanwhile,  which 
that  gentleman  received  with  perfect  composure : 
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merely  observing  that  if  Mr.  Namby  would  have 
the  goodness  to  put  his  hat  on  again,  he  would 
knock  it  into  the  latter  end  of  next  week.  Mr. 
Namby,  perhaps  thinking  that  such  a  process 
might  be  productive  of  inconvenience  to  himself, 
declined  to  offer  the  temptation,  and,  soon  after, 
called  up  Smouch.  Having  informed  him  that  the 
capture  was  made,  and  that  he  was  to  wait  for 
the  prisoner  until  he  should  have  finished  dress- 
ing, Namby  then  swaggered  out,  and  drove 
away.     Smouch,  requesting  Mr.  Pickwick,  m  a 


surly  manner,  "to  be  as  alive  as  he  could,  for  it 
was  a  busy  time,"  drew  up  a  chair  by  the  door, 
and  sat  there  until  he  had  finished  dressing. 
Sam  was  then  dispatched  for  a  hackney  coach  : 
and  in  it  the  triumvirate  proceeded  to  Coleman 
Street.  It  was  fortunate  the  distance  was  short ; 
for  Mr.  Smouch,  besides  possessing  no  very 
enchanting  conversational  powers,  was  rendered 
a  decidedly  unpleasant  companion  in  a  limited 
space,  by  the  physical  weakness  to  which  we 
have  elsewhere  adverted. 


-^•^,  sV- 
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The  coach  having  turned  into  a  very  narrow 
and  dark  street,  stopped  before  a  house  with 
iron  bars  to  all  the  windows ;  the  door-posts  of 
which  were  graced  by  the  name  and  title  of 
"  Namby,  Officer  to  the  SherifTs  of  London  :" 
the  inner  gate  having  been  opened  by  a  gentle- 
man who  might  have  passed  for  a  neglected 
twin  brother  of  Mr.  Smouch,  and  who  was 
endowed  with  a  large  key  for  the  purpose,  Mr. 
Pickwick  was  shown  into  the  "  coffee-room." 

This  coffee-room    was   a  front   parlour:    the 


principal  features  of  which  were  fresh  sand  and 
stale  tobacco  smoke.  Mr.  Pickwick  bowed  to 
the  three  persons  who  were  seated  in  it  when  he 
entered  ;  and  having  dispatched  Sam  for  Perkcr, 
withdrew  into  an  obscure  corner,  and  from 
thence  looked  with  some  curiosity  upon  his  new 
companions. 

One  of  these  was  a  mere  boy  of  nineteen  or 
twenty,  who,  though  it  was  yet  barely  ten  o'clock, 
was  drinking  gin-and-water  and  smoking  a  cigar  : 
amusements  to  which,  judging  from  his  inflamed 
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countenance,  he  had  devoted  himself  pretty 
constantly  for  the  last  year  or  two  of  his  life. 
Opposite  him,  engaged  in  stirring  the  fire  with 
the  toe  of  his  right  boot,  was  a  coarse,  vulgar 
young  man  of  about  thirty,  with  a  sallow  face 
and  harsh  voice :  evidently  possessed  of  that 
knowledge  of  the  world,  and  captivating  freedom 
of  manner,  which  is  to  be  accjuired  in  j)ublic- 
house  parlours  and  at  low  billiard-tables.  The 
third  tenant  of  the  apartment  was  a  miildlc-agcd 
man  in  a  very  old  suit  of  black,  who  looked  pale 
and  haggard,  and  j)accd  up  and  ilown  the  room 
incessantly  :  stoi)j)ing,  now  and  then,  to  look 
with  great  anxiety  out  of  the  window  as  if  he 
expected  somebody,  and  then  resuming  his 
walk. 

"  Vou'd  belter  have  the  loan  of  my  razor  this 
morning,  Mr.  Ayresleigh,"  said  the  man  who 
was  stirring  the  fire,  tipping  the  wink  to  his 
friend  the  boy. 

"  Thank  you,  no,  I  shan't  want  it ;  I  expect  I 
shall  be  out  in  the  course  of  an  hour  or  so," 
re|)licd  the  other  in  a  hurried  manner.  Then, 
walking  again  uj)  to  the  window,  and  once  more 
returning  disappointed,  he  sighed  deeply,  and 
left  the  room  :  upon  which  the  other  two  burst 
into  a  loud  laugh. 

"  Well,  I  never  saw  such  a  game  as  that,' 
said  the  gentleman  who  had  offered  the  razor, 
whose  name  appeared  to  be  Price.  "  Never  ! " 
Mr.  Price  confirmed  the  assertion  with  an  oath, 
and  then  laughed  again,  when  of  course  the  boy 
(who  thought  his  companion  one  of  the  most 
dashing  fellows  alive)  laughed  also. 

"  You'd  hardly  think,  would  you  now,"  said 
Price,  turning  towards  Mr.  Pickwick,  "  that  that 
chap's  been  here  a  week  yesterday,  and  never 
once  shaved  himself  yet,  because  he  feels  so 
certain  he's  going  out  in  half  an  hour's  time, 
that  he  thinks  he  may  as  well  put  it  off  till  he 
gets  home  ?" 

"  Poor  man  !"  said  Mr.  Pickwick.  "  Arc  his 
chances  of  getting  out  of  his  difficulties  really  so 
great?" 

"  Chances  be  d — d,"  replied  Price  ;  "  he 
hasn't  half  the  ghost  of  one.  I  wouldn't  give 
that  for  his  chance  of  walking  about  the  streets 
this  time  ten  years."  With  this  Mr.  Price 
snapped  his  fingers  contemptuously  and  rang 
the  bell. 

''  Give  me  a  sheet  of  paper,  Crookey,"  said  Mr. 
Price  to  the  attendant,  who  in  dress  and  general 
appearance  looked  something  between  a  bankru[  t 
gr.izier  and  a  drover  in  a  state  of  insolvency  ; 
*'  and  a  glass  of  brandy-and-water,  Crookey,  d'ye 
hear?  I'm  going  to  write  to  my  father,' and  I 
must  have  a  stimulant,   or  I  shan't  be  able  to 


pitch  it  strong  enough  into  the  old  boy."  At 
this  facetious  speech,  the  young  boy,  it  is  almost 
needless  to  say,  was  fairly  convulsed. 

"That's  right,"'  said  Mr.  Price.  "  Never  say 
die.     All  fun,  ain't  it?" 

"  Prime!"  said  the  young  gentleman. 

"  You've  some  spirit  about  you,  you  have, " 
said  Price.     "  You've  seen  something  of  life." 

"I  rather  think  I  have!"  re[)lied  the  boy. 
He  had  looked  at  it  through  the  dirty  panes  of 
glass  in  a  bar  door. 

Mr.'  Pickwick  feeling  not  a  little  disgusted 
with  this  dialogue,  as  well  as  with  the  air  and 
manner  of  the  two  beings  by  whom  it  had  beci. 
carried  on,  was  about  to  inquire  whether  Ik 
could  not  be  accommodated  with  a  private 
sitting-room,  when  two  or  three  strangers  o: 
genteel  appearance  entered,  at  sight  of  whom 
the  boy  threw  his  cigar  into  the  fire,  and  whis- 
pering to  Mr.  Price  that  they  had  come  tc 
"  make  it  all  right "  for  him,  joineil  them  at  a 
table  in  the  further  end  of  the  room. 

It  would  appear,  however,  that  matters  wert 
not  going  to  be  made  all  right  quite  so  sj>eedil;. 
as  the  young  gentleman  anticipated  ;  for  a  vcr\ 
long  conversation  enpued,  of  which  Mr.  Pick 
wick-  could  not  avoitl  hearing  certain  angr;, 
fragments  regarding  dissolute  conduct  and  re- 
pealed forgiveness.  At  last,  there  were  very 
distinct  allusions  made  by  the  oldest  gentleman 
of  the  party  to  one  Whitecross  Street,  at  which 
the  young  gentleman,  notwithstanding  his  prime - 
ness  and  his  spirit,  and  his  knowledge  of  life 
into  the  bargain,  reclined  his  head  upon  the 
table,  and  howled  dismally. 

Very  much  satisfied  with  this  sudden  bringir,;.; 
down  of  the  youth's  valour,  and  effectual  lower- 
ing of  his  tone,  Mr.  Pickwick  rang  the  bell,  ami 
was  shown,  at  his  own  request,  into  a  private 
room  furnished  with  a  carpet,  table,  chairs,  side- 
board, and  sofa,  and  ornamented  with  a  lookinc 
glass  and  various  old  jtrints.     Here,  he  had  the 
advantage  of  hearing  Mrs.  Namby's  pcrforn 
on  a  square  jjiano  overhead,  while  the  bre;:..i 
was  getting   ready ;    and    when    it   came,    Mi. 
Perker  arrived  also. 

"  Aha,  my  dear  sir,"  said  the  little  man, 
"nailed  at  last,  eh?  Come,  come,  Fm  not 
sorry  for  it  either,  because  now  you'll  see  the 
absurdity  of  this  conduct.  I've  noted  down  the 
amount  of  the  taxed  costs  and  damages  for 
which  the  ca-sa  was  issued,  and  we  had  better 
settle  at  once  and  lose  no  time.  Namby  js 
come  hon-,e  by  this  time,  I  dare  say.  V\  hat  say 
yon,  my  dear  sir,  shall  I  draw  a  cheque,  or  will 
you  ?"  The  little  man  rubbed  his  hands 
affected  cheerfulness  as  he  said  this,  but  glai' 
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at  Mr.  Pickwick's  countenance,  could  not  for- 
bear at  the  same  time  casting  a  desponding  look 
towards  Sam  Weller. 

"  Perker,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  "  let  me  hear 
no  more  of  this,  I  beg.  I  see  no  advantage  in 
staying  here,  so  I  shall  go  to  prison  to-night.' 

"  You  can't  go  to  Whitecross  Street,  my  dear 
sir,"  said  Perker.  "  Impossible  !  There  are 
sixty  beds  in  a  ward  ;  and  the  bolt's  on  si.\.teen 
hours  out  of  the  four-and-twenty." 

"  I  would  rather  go  to  some  other  place  of 
confinement  if  I  can, "'  said  Mr.  Pickwick.  "  If 
not,  I  must  make  the  best  I  can  of  that." 

"  You  can  go  to  the  Fleet,  my  dear  sir,  if 
you're  determined  to  go  somewhere,''  said 
Perker. 

"  That'll  do,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick.  "  Pll  go 
there  directly  I've  finished  my  breakfast." 

"Stop,  stop,  my  dear  sir;  not  the  least 
occasion  for  being  in  such  a  violent  hurry  to  get 
into  a  place  that  most  other  men  are  as  eager  to 
get  out  of,"  said  the  good-natured  little  attorney. 
"  We  must  have  a  habeas  corpus.  There'll  be 
no  judge  at  chambers  till  four  o'clock  this  after- 
noon.    You  must  wait  till  then." 

"Very  good,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  with  un- 
moved patience.  "  Then  we'll  have  a  chop 
here  at  two.  See  about  it,  Sam,  and  tell  them 
to  be  punctual." 

Mr.  Pickwick  remaining  firm,  despite  all  the 
remonstrances  and  arguments  of  Perker,  the 
chops  appeared  and  di.-appeared  in  due  course; 
he  was  then  put  into  another  hackney  coach, 
and  carried  off  to  Chancery  Lane  ;  after  waiting 
half  an  hour  or  so  for  Mr.  Namby,  who  had  a 
select  dinner-party,  and  coulil,  on  no  account, 
be  disturbed  before. 

There  were  two  judges  in  attendance  at  Ser- 
jeant's Inn — one  King's  Bench,  and  one  Connnon 
Pleas — and  a  great  deal  of  business  appeared  to 
be  transacting  before  them,  if  the  number  of 
lawyers'  clerks  who  were  hurrying  in  and  out 
with  bundles  of  papers,  afforded  any  test. 
When  they  reached  the  low  archway  which 
forms  the  entrance  to  the  Inn,  Perker  was 
detained  a  few  moments  parleying  with  the 
coachman  about  the  fare  and  the  change  ;  and 
Mr.  Pickwick,  stepjiing  to  one  side  to  be  out  of 
the  way  of  the  stream  of  people  that  were  pour- 
ing in  and  out,  looked  about  him  with  some 
curiosity. 

The  people  that  attracted  his  attention  most, 
were  three  or  four  men  of  shabby-genteel  ap- 
pearance, who  touched  their  hats  to  many  of  tlie 
attorneys  who  passed,  and  seemed  to  have  some 
business  there,  the  nature  of  which  Mr.  Pick- 
wick  could   not   divine.      They  were   curious- 


looking  fellows.  One  was  a  slim  and  rather 
lame  man  in  rusty  black,  and  a  white  necker- 
chief; another  was  a  stout  burly  person,  dressed 
in  the  same  apparel,  with  a  great  reddish-black 
cloth  round  his  neck ;  a  third  was  a  little 
weazen  drunken-looking  body  with  a  pimply 
face.  They  were  loitering  about,  with  their 
hands  behind  them,  and  now  and  then,  with  an 
anxious  countenance,  whispered  something  in 
the  ear  of  some  of  the  gentlemen  with  jiapers, 
as  they  hurried  by.  Mr.  Pickwick  remembered 
to  have  very  often  observed  them  lounging 
under  the  archway  when  he  had  been  walking 
past;  and  his  curiosity  was  quite  excited  to 
know  to  what  branch  of  the  profession  these 
dingy  looking  loungers  could  possibly  belong. 

He  was  about  to  propound  the  question  to 
Namby,  who  kept  close  beside  him,  sucking  a 
large  gold  ring  on  his  little  finger,  when  Perker 
bustled  up,  and  observing  that  there  was  no 
time  to  lose,  led  the  way  into  the  Inn.  As  Mr. 
Pickwick  followed,  the  lame  man  stepped  up  to 
him,  and  civilly  touching  his  hat,  held  out  a 
written  card,  which  Mr.  Pickwick,  not  wishing 
to  hurt  the  man's  feelings  by  refusing,  courteously 
accepted  and  deposited  in  his  waistcoat  pocket. 

"  Now,"  said  Perker,  turning  round  before  he 
entered  one  of  the  offices,  to  .see  that  his  com- 
panions were  close  behind  him.  "  \\\  here,  my 
dear  sir.     Hallo,  what  dojw/  want?" 

This  last  question  was  addressed  to  the  lame 
man,  who,  unobserved  by  Mr.  Pickwick,  made 
one  of  the  party.  In  reply  to  it,  the  lame  man 
touched  his  hat  again  with  all  imaginable  polite- 
ness, and  motioned  towards  .Mr.  I'ickwick. 

"No,  no,"  said  Perker  with  a  smile.  "We 
don't  want  you,  my  dear  friend,  we  don't  want 
you." 

"  I  beg  your  panlon,  sir,''  said  the  lame  man. 
"  The  gentleman  took  my  card.  I  hope  you 
will  employ  me,  sir.  The  gentleman  nodded  to 
me.  I'll  be  juilged  by  the  gentleman  himself. 
You  nodded  to  nic,  sir?" 

"  Pooh,  pooh,  nonsense.  You  didn't  nod  to 
anybody,  Pickwick  ?  A  mistake,  a  mistake," 
said  Perker. 

"  The  gentleman  handed  me  his  card," 
replied  Mr.  Pickwick,  producing  it  from  his 
waistcoat  pocket.  "I  accepted  it,  as  the  gentle- 
man seemed  to  wish  it — in  fact,  I  had  some 
curiosity  to  look  at  it  when  I  should  be  at  leisure. 
I " 

The  little  attorney  burst  into  a  loud  laugh, 
and  returning  the  card  to  the  lame  man,  inform- 
ing him  it  was  all  a  mistake,  whispered  to  Mr. 
Pickwick,  as  the  man  turned  away  in  dudgeon, 
that  he  was  only  a  bail. 
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"A  what?"  exclaimed  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  A  bail,"  replied  Pcrker. 

"A  bail?" 

*•  Yes,  my  dear  sir — half-a-dozen  of  'em  here. 
Bail  you  to  any  amount,  and  only  charge  half-a- 
crown.  Curious  trade,  isn't  it  ?"  said  Perkcr, 
regaling  himself  with  a  [)inch  of  snuff. 

"  What  !  am  I  to  understand  that  these  men 
earn  a  livelihood  by  waiting  about  here  to  i)er- 
jure  themselves  before  the  judges  of  the  land,  at 
the  rate  of  half-a-crown  a  crime?"  exclaimed 
Mr.  Pickwick,  quite  aghast  at  the  disclosure. 

"  Why,  I  don't  exactly  know  about  perjury, 
my  dear  sir,"  replietl  the  little  gentleman. 
'"Harsh  wortl,  my  dear  sir,  very  harsh  word 
indeed.  It's  a  legal  fiction,  my  dear  sir,  nothing 
more."  Saying  which,  the  attorney  shrugged 
his  shouKiers,  smiled,  took  a  second  pincii  of 
snutT,  and  led  the  way  into  the  ofiice  of  the 
judge's  clerk. 

This  was  a  room  of  specially  dirty  appearance, 
with  a  very  low  ceiling  and  old  panelled  walls  ; 
and  so  badly  lighted,  that  although  it  was 
broad  day  outside,  great  tallow  candles  were 
burning  on  the  desks.  At  one  end  was  a  door 
leading  to  the  juiige's  private  ajjartment,  round 
which  were  congregated  a  crowd  of  attorneys 
and  managing  clerks,  who  were  called  in,  in  the 
order  in  which  their  respective  appointments 
stood  upon  the  file.  Every  time  this  door  was 
opened  to  let  a  party  out,  the  next  party  made 
a  violent  rush  to  get  in  ;  and,  as  in  addition  to 
the  numerous  dialogues  which  passed  between 
the  gentlemen  who  were  waiting  to  see  the 
judge,  a  variety  of  personal  squabbles  ensued 
between  the  greater  part  of  those  who  had  seen 
him,  there  was  as  much  noise  as  could  well  be 
raised  in  an  apartment  of  such  confined  dimen- 
sions. 

Nor  were  the  conversations  of  these  gentle- 
men the  only  sounds  that  broke  upon  the  ear. 
Standing  on  a  box  behind  a  wooden  bar  at 
another  end  of  the  room,  was  a  clerk  in  spec- 
tacles, who  was  "taking  the  affidavits:"  large 
batches  of  which  were,  from  time  to  time,  carried 
into  the  private  room  by  another  clerk  for  the 
judge's  signature.  There  were  a  large  number 
of  attorney's  clerks  to  be  sworn,  and  it  being  a 
moral  impossibility  to  swear  them  all  at  once, 
the  struggles  of  these  gentlemen  to  reach  the 
clerk  in  spectacles  were  like  those  of  a  crowd  to 
get  in  at  the  pit  door  of  a  theatre  when  his  Most 
Gracious  Majesty  honours  it  with  his  presence. 
Another  functionary,  from  time  to  time,  exer- 
cised his  lungs  in  calling  over  the  names  of 
those  who  had  been  sworn,  for  the  purpose  of 
restoring  to  them  their  affidavits  after  they  had 


been  signed  by  the  judge  :  which  gave  rise  to  a 
few  more  scuftles  ;  and  all  these  things  going  on 
at  the  same  time,  occasioned  as  much  bustle 
as  the  most  active  and  excitable  person  could 
desire  to  behold.  Tiiere  were  yet  another  class 
of  i)ersons — those  who  were  waiting  to  attend 
suunnonses  their  employers  had  taken  out, 
which  it  was  optional  to  the  attorney  on  the 
opposite  side  to  attend  or  not — and  whose  busi- 
ness it  was,  from  time  to  time,  to  cry  out  the 
opposite  attorney's  name  :  to  make  certain  that 
he  was  not  in  attendance  without  their  know- 
ledge. 

For  example.  Leaning  against  the  wall, 
close  beside  the  scat  Mr.  Pickwick  had  taken, 
was  an  office  lad  of  fourteen,  with  a  tenor  voice; 
near  him,  a  common-law  clerk  with  a  bass  one. 

A  clerk  hurried  in  with  a  bundle  of  papers, 
and  stared  about  him. 

"  Sniggle  anil  Blink,"  cried  the  tenor. 

"  Porkin  and  Snob,"  growled  the  bass. 

"  Stumpy  and  Deacon,"  said  the  new-comer. 

Nobody  answered  ;  the  next  man  who  came 
in  was  hailed  by  the  whole  three ;  and  he  in  his 
turn  shouted  for  another  firm  ;  and  then  some- 
body else  roared  in  a  loud  voice  for  another ; 
and  so  forth. 

All  this  time,  the  man  in  the  spectacles  was 
hard  at  work,  swearing  the  clerks  :  the  oath 
Jjeing  invariably  administered  without  any  effort 
at  punctuation,  and  usually  in  the  following 
terms : 

"  Take  the  book  in  your  right  hand  this  is 
your  name  and  handwriting  you  swear  that  the 
contents  of  this  your  affidavit  are  true  so  help 
you  '. ;  '  i  a  shilling  you  must  get  change  I  haven't 
got  It." 

"  Well,  Sam,"  said  ]\Ir.  Pickwick,  "  I  suppose 
they  are  getting  the  habeas  corpus  ready." 

"  Yes,"  saitl  Sam,  "  and  I  vish  they'd  bring 
out  the  have-his-carcase.  It's  wery  unpleasant 
keepin'  us  vaitin'  here.  I'd  ha'  got  half-a-dozen 
have  his-carcases  ready,  i)ack'd  up  and  all,  by 
this  time." 

What  sort  of  cumbrous  and  unmanageable  ma- 
chine Sam  Wellcr  imagined  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
to  be,  does  not  api)ear  ;  for  Perker,  at  that  mo- 
ment, walketl  up,  ami  took  Mr.  Pickwick  away. 

The  usual  forms  having  been  gone  through, 
the  body  of  Samuel  Pickwick  was  soon  after- 
wards confided  to  the  custody  of  the  tipst^iff,  to 
be  by  him  taken  to  the  Warden  of  the  Fleet 
Prison,  and  there  detained  until  the  amount  of 
the  damages  and  costs  in  the  action  of  Bardell 
against  Pickwick  was  fully  paid  and  satisfied. 

"And  that,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  laughing, 
"  will  be  a  very  long  time.     Sam,  call  another 
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hackney  coach.     Perkcr,  my  dear  friend,  good- 
bye." 

"  I  shall  £;g  .vith  you,  and  sec  you  safe  there," 
said  Perker. 

"  Indeed,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick,  "  I  would 
rather  go  without  any  other  attendant  than 
Sam.  As  soon  as  I  get  settled,  I  will  write  and 
let  you  know,  and  I  shall  expect  you  imme- 
diately.    Until  then,  good-bye." 

As  Mr.  Pickwick  said  this,  he  got  into  the 
coach  which  had  by  this  time  arrived  :  followed 
by  the  tipstaff,  Sam  having  stationed  himself 
on  the  bo.x,  it  rolled  away. 

"A  most  extraordinary  man,  that!"  said, 
Perker,  as  he  stopped  to  put  on  his  gloves. 

"  What  a  bankrupt  he'd  make,  sir  !"  observed 
Mr.  Low'ten,  who  was  standing  near.  "  How 
he  would  bother  the  commissioners  !  He'd  set 
'em  at  defiance  if  they  talked  of  committing 
him,  sir." 

The  attorney  did  not  appear  very  much 
delighted  with  his  clerk's  professional  estimate 
of  Mr.  Pickwick's  character,  for  he  walked  away 
without  deigning  any  reply. 

The  hackney  coach  jolted  along  Fleet  Street, 
as  hackney  coaches  usually  do.  The  horses 
"  went  better,"  the  driver  said,  when  they  had 
anything  before  them  (they  must  have  gone  at  a 
most  extraordinary  pace  when  there  was  no- 
thing), and  so  the  vehicle  kept  behind  a  cart ; 
when  the  cart  stopped,  it  stopped  ;  and  when 
the  cart  went  on  again,  it  did  the  same.  Mr. 
Pickwick  sat  opj^ositc  the  tipstaff;  and  the  tip- 
staff sat  with  his  hat  between  his  knees,  whistling 
a  tune,  and  looking  out  of  tlie  coach  window. 

Time  performs  wonders.  By  the  i)Owerful 
old  gentleman's  aid,  even  a  hackney  coach  gets 
over  half  a  mile  of  ground.  They  stoj)ped  at 
length,  and  Mr.  Pickwick  alighted  at  the  gate 
of  the  Fleet. 

The  tipstaff,  looking  over  his  shoulder  to  see 
that  his  charge  was  following  close  at  his  heels, 
preceded  Mr.  Pickwick  into  the  prison;  turning 
to  the  left,  after  they  had  entered,  they  passed 
through  an  open  door  into  a  lobby,  from  which 
a  heavy  gate  :  opposite  to  that  by  which  they 
had  entered,  and  which  was  guarded  by  a  stout 
turnkey  with  the  key  in  his  hand  :  led  at  once 
into  the  interior  of  the  prison. 

_  Here  they  stopped,  while  the  tipstaft"  delivered 
his  papers  ;  and  here  Mr.  Pickwick  v.-as  apprised 
that  he  would  remain,  until  he  had  imdergone 
the  ceremony  known  to  the  initiated  as  "sitting 
for  your  portrait." 

"Sitting  lor  my  portrait!"  said  Mr.  Pick- 
wick. 

"  Having  your  likeness  taken,  sir,"  replied  the 


stout  turnkey.  "  We're  capital  hands  at  like- 
nesses here.  Take  'em  in  no  time,  and  always 
exact.  Walk  in,  sir,  and  make  yourself  at 
home." 

Mr.  Pickwick  complied  with  the  invitation, 
and  sat  himself  down  :  when  Mr.  Weller,  who 
stationed  himself  at  the  back  of  the  chair, 
whispered  that  the  sitting  was  merely  another 
term  for  undergoing  an  inspection  by  the  dif- 
ferent turnkeys,  in  order  that  they  might  know 
prisoners  from  visitors. 

"  Well,  Sam,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  "  then  I 
wish  the  artists  would  come.  This  is  rather  a 
public  place." 

"  They  von't  be  long,  sir,  I  dessay,"  replied 
Sam.     "  There's  a  Dutch  clock,  sir." 

"  So  I  see,"  observed  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  And  a  bird-cage,  sir,"  said  Sam,  "  Veels 
vithin  veels,  a  prison  in  a  prison.    Ain't  it,  sir?" 

As  Mr,  Weller  made  this  philosophical  remark, 
Mr.  Pickwick  was  aware  that  his  sitting  had  com- 
menced. The  stout  turnkey  having  been  relieved 
from  the  lock,  sat  down,  and  looked  at  him 
carelessly,  from  time  to  time,  while  a  long  thin 
man,  who  had  relieved  him,  thrust  his  hands 
beneath  his  coat-tails,  and  jilanting  himself  oppo- 
site, took  a  good  long  view  of  him.  A  third 
rather  surly-looking  gentleman  :  who  had  appa- 
rently been  disturbed  at  his  tea,  for  he  was  dis- 
posing of  the  last  remnant  of  a  crust  and  butter 
when  he  came  in :  stationed  himself  close  to 
Mr.  Pickwick  ;  and,  resting  his  hands  on  his 
hips,  inspected  him  narrowly  ;  while  two  others 
mixed  with  the  group,  and  studied  his  features 
with  most  intent  and  thoughtl'ul  faces.  Mr. 
Pickwick  winced  a  good  deal  under  the  opera- 
tion, and  appeared  to  sit  very  uneasily  in  his 
chair  ;  but  he  made  no  remark  to  anybody  while 
it  was  being  performed — not  even  to  Sam,  who 
reclined  upon  the  back  of  the  chair  :  reflecting, 
partly  on  the  situation  of  his  master,  and  partly 
on  the  great  satisfaction  it  would  have  afiordcd 
him  to  make  a  fierce  assault  upon  all  the  turn- 
keys there  assemblcfl,  one  after  the  other,  if  it 
were  lawful  anil  peaceable  so  to  do. 

At  length  the  likeness  was  completed,  and 
Mr.  Pickwick  was  informed  that  he  might  now 
proceed  into  the  prison. 

"  Where  am  1  to  sleep  to-night  ?'  inquired 
Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Why  I  don't  rightly  know  about  to  night," 
replied  the  stout  turnkey.  "  You'll  be  chummed 
on  somebody  to-morrow,  and  then  you'll  be  all 
snug  and  comfortable.  The  first  night's  generally 
ratlier  unsettled,  but  you'll  be  set  all  squares  to- 
morrow." 

After  some  discussion,  it  was  discovered  that 
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one  of  the  turnkeys  had  a  bed  to  let,  which  Mr. 
Pickwick  could  have  for  that  night.  He  gladly 
agreed  to  hire  it, 

"  If  you'll  come  with  me,  Til  show  it  you  at 
once,"  said  the  man.  "  It  ain't  a  large  'un  ;  but 
it's  an  out-and-outer  to  sleep  in.    This  way,  sir.'' 

They  passed  through  the  inner  gate,  and 
descended  a  short  flight  of  steps.  The  key  was 
turned  after  them ;  and  Mr.  Pickwick  found 
himself,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  within  the 
walls  of  a  debtors'  prison. 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

WHAT  BEFELL  MR.  PICKWICK  AVUEN  HE  GOT  INTO  THE 
FLEET;  WHAT  PRISONERS  HE  SAW  THERE;  AND 
HOW    HE   PASSED   THE  NIGHT. 

TOM  ROKER,  the  gentleman 
who  had  accompanied  Mr.  Pickwick 
into  the  prison,  turned  sharp  round 
to  the  right  when  he  got  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  little  flight  of  steps,  and 
led  the  way  :  through  an  iron  gate 
^^x:i:}L  which  stood  open,  and  up  another  short 
ti^C  flight  of  steps  :  into  a  long  narrow  gallery, 
dirty  and  low,  paved  with  stone,  and  very  dimly 
lighted  by  a  window  at  each  remote  end. 

"  This,"  said  the  gentleman,  thrusting  his  hands 
into  his  pockets,  and  looking  carelessly  over  his 
shoulder  to  Mr.  Pickwick,  "  this  here  is  the  hall 
flight." 

"  Oh,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick,  looking  down  a 
dark  and  filthy  staircase,  which  appeared  to  lead 
to  a  range  of  damp  and  gloomy  stone  vaults, 
beneath  the  ground,  "  and  those,  I  suppose,  are 
the  little  cellars  where  the  prisoners  keep  their 
small  quantities  of  coals.  Unpleasant  places  to 
have  to  go  down  to  ;  but  very  convenient,  I  dare 
say." 

"  Yes,  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  they  was  conve- 
nient," replied  the  gentleman,  "  seeing  that  a 
few  people  live  there,  pretty  snug.  That's  the 
Fair,  that  is." 

"  My  friend,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  *'  you  don't 
really  mean  to  say  that  human  beings  live  down 
in  those  wretched  dungeons?" 

"  Don't  I  ?"  replied  Mr.  Roker,  with  indignant 
astonishment ;  "  why  shouldn't  I  ?" 

"Live! — live  down  there!"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Pickwick. 

"  Live  down  there  !  yes,  and  die  down  there, 
too,  wery  often  !"  replied  Mr.  Roker ;  "  and  what 
of  that  ?  \\'ho's  got  to  say  anything  agin  it  ? 
Live  down  there  ! — yes,  and  a  wery  good  place 
it  is  to  live  in,  ain't  it  ?" 

As  Roker  turned  somewhat  fiercely  upon  Mr. 


Pickwick  in  saying  this,  and,  moreover,  muttered, 
in  an  exciteil  fashion,  certain  un])leasant  invo- 
cations concerning  his  own  eyes,  limbs,  and  cir- 
culating fluids,  the  latter  gentleman  deemed  it 
advisable  to  pursue  the  discourse  no  further. 
Mr.  Roker  then  proceeded  to  mount  another 
staircase,  as  dirty  as  that  which  led  to  the  place 
which  had  just  been  the  subject  of  discussion, 
in  which  ascent  he  was  closely  followed  by  Mr. 
Pickwick  and  Sam. 

"  There,"  said  Mr.  Roker,  pausing  for  breath 
when  they  reached  another  gallery  of  the  same 
dimensions  as  the  one  below,  "  this  is  the  coffee- 
room  flight :  the  one  above's  the  third,  and  the 
one  above  that's  the  top ;  and  the  room  where 
you're  a-going  to  sleep  to-night  is  the  warden's 
room,  and  it's  this  way — come  on."  Plaving 
said  all  this  in  a  breath,  Mr.  Roker  mounted 
another  flight  of  stairs,  with  Mr.  Pickwick  and 
Sam  Weller  following  at  his  heels. 

These  staircases  received  light  from  sundry 
windows  placed  at  some  little  distance  above 
the  floor,  and  looking  into  a  gravelled  area 
bounded  by  a  high  brick  wall,  with  iron  chci>aux- 
de-frise  at  the  top.  This  area,  it  appeared  from 
Mr.  Roker's  statement,  was  the  racket-ground  ; 
and  it  further  appeared,  on  the  testimony  of  the 
same  gentleman,  that  there  was  a  smaller  area  in 
that  portion  of  the  prison  which  was  nearest 
Farringdon  Street,  denominated  and  called  "  the 
Painted  Ground,"  from  the  fact  of  its  walls 
having  once  displayed  the  semblances  of  various 
men-of-war  in  full  sail,  and  other  artistical  effects, 
achieved,  in  bygone  times,  by  some  imprisoned 
draughtsman  in  his  leisure  hours. 

Having  communicated  this  piece  of  informa- 
tion, apparently  more  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
charging his  bosom  of  an  important  fact,  than 
with  any  specific  viev/  of  enlightening  Mr.  Pick- 
wick, the  guide,  having  at  length  reached  another 
gallery,  led  the  way  into  a  small  passage  at  the 
extreme  end  :  opened  a  door  :  antl  disclosed  an 
apartment  of  an  appearance  by  no  means  inviting, 
containing  eight  or  nine  iron  bedsteads. 

'•  There,"  said  Mr.  Roker,  holding  the  door 
open,  and  looking  triumphantly  round  at  Mr. 
Pickwick,  "  there's  a  room  !  " 

Mr.  Pickwick's  face,  however,  betokened  such 
avery  trifling  portion  of  satisfaction  at  the  appear- 
ance of  his  lodging,  that  Mr.  Roker  looked  lor  a 
reciprocity  of  feeling  into  the  countenance  of 
Samuel  ^\'eller,  who,  until  now,  had  observed  a 
dignified  silence. 

*'  There's  a  room,  young  man,"  observed  Mr. 
Roker. 

"  I  see  it,"  replied  Sam,  with  a  placid  nod  of 
the  head. 
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"  You  wouldn't  think  to  find  such  a  room  as 
this  in  the  Faningdon  Hotel,  would  you?"  said 
Mr.  Roker,  with  a  complacent  smile. 

To  this  Mr.  Weller  replied  with  an  easy  and 
unstudied  closing  of  one  eye  ;  which  might  be 
considered  to  mean,  either  that  he  would  have 
thought  it,  or  that  he  would  not  have  thought  it,  or 
that  he  had  never  thought  anything  at  all  about  it : 
as  the  observer's  imagination  suggested.  Having 
executed  this  feat,  and  reopened  his  eye,  Mr. 
Weller  proceeded  to  inquire  which  was  the  indi- 
vidual bedstead  that  Mr.  Roker  had  so  flatter- 
ingly described  as  an  out-and-outer  to  sleep  in. 

"  That's  it,"  replied  Mr.  Roker,  pointing  to  a 
very  rusty  one  in  a  corner.  "  It  would  make  any 
one  go  to  sleep,  that  bedstead  would,  whether 
they  wanted  to  or  not." 

"  I  should  think,"  said  Sam,  eyeing  the  piece 
of  furniture  in  question  with  a  look  of  excessive 
disgust,  '■  I  should  think  poppies  was  nothin' 
to  it." 

"  Nothing  at  all,"  said  Mr.  Roker. 

"And  I  s'pose,"  said  Sam,  with  a  sidelong 
glance  at  his  master,  as  if  to  see  whether  there 
were  any  symptoms  of  his  determination  being 
shaken  by  what  passed,  "  I  s'pose  the  other 
gen'l'mcn  as  sleeps  here  are  genTmen." 

"  Nothing  but  it,"  said  Mr.  Roker.  "  One  of 
'em  takes  his  twelve  pints  of  ale  a  day,  and 
never  leaves  off  smoking,  even  at  his  meals." 

"He  must  be  a  first-rater,"  said  Sam. 

"A  I,"  replied  Mr.  Roker. 

Nothing  daunted,  even  by  this  intelligence, 
Mr.  Pickwick  smilingly  announced  his  deter- 
mination to  test  the  powers  of  the  narcotic  bed- 
stead for  that  night ;  and  Mr.  Roker,  after  in- 
forming him  that  he  could  retire  to  rest  at  what- 
ever hour  he  thought  proper  without  any  further 
notice  or  formality,  walked  off,  leaving  him 
standing  with  Sam  in  the  gallery. 

It  was  getting  dark ;  that  is  to  say,  a  few  gas 
jets  were  kindled  in  this  place  which  was  never 
light,  by  way  of  compliment  to  the  evening,  which 
had  set  in  outside.  As  it  was  rather  warm,  some 
of  the  tenants  of  the  numerous  little  rooms  which 
opened  into  the  gallery  on  either  hand  had  set 
their  doors  ajar.  Mr.  Pickwick  peeped  into 
them,  as  he  passed  along,  with  great  curiosity 
and  interest.  Here  four  or  five  great  hulking 
fellows,  just  visible  through  a  cloud  of  tobacco 
smoke,  were  engaged  in  noise  and  riotous  con- 
versation over  hall-emptied  pots  of  beer,  or  play- 
ing at  all-fours  with  a  very  greasy  pack  of  cards. 
In  the  adjoining  room,  some  solitary  tenant  might 
be  seen,  poring,  by  the  light  of  a  feeble  tallow 
candle,  over  a  bundle  of  soiled  and  tattered 
papers,  yellow  with  dust  and  dropping  to  pieces 


from  age  :  writing,  for  the  hundredth  time,  some 
lengthened  statement  of  his  grievances,  for  the 
perusal  of  some  great  man  whose  eyes  it  would 
never  reach,  or  whose  heart  it  would  never 
touch.  In  a  third,  a  man,  with  his  wife  and  a 
whole  crowd  of  children,  might  be  seen  making 
up  a  scanty  bed  on  the  ground,  or  upon  a  few 
chairs,  for  the  younger  ones  to  pass  the  night  in. 
And  in  a  fourth,  and  a  fifth,  and  a  sixth,  and  a 
seventh,  the  noise,  and  the  beer,  and  the  tobacco 
smoke,  and  the  cards,  all  came  over  again  in 
greater  force  than  before. 

In  the  galleries  themselves,  and  more  espe- 
cially on  the  staircases,  there  lingered  a  great 
number  of  people,  who  came  there  :  some  because 
their  rooms  were  empty  and  lonesome :  others 
because  their  rooms  were  full  and  hot :  and  the 
greater  part  because  they  were  restless  and  un- 
comfortable, and  not  possessed  of  the  secret  of 
exactly  knowing  what  to  do  with  themselves. 
There  were  many  classes  of  people  here,  from 
the  labouring  man  in  his  fustian  jacket,  to  the 
broken-down  spendthrift  in  his  shawl  dressing- 
gown,  most  appropriately  out  at  elbows ;  but 
there  was  the  same  air  about  them  all — a  listless, 
gaol-bird,  careless  swagger;  avagabondish  who's- 
afraid  sort  of  bearing,  which  is  wholly  indescrib- 
able in  words ;  but  which  any  man  can  under- 
stand in  one  moment  if  he  wish,  by  setting 
foot  in  the  nearest  debtors'  prison,  and  looking 
at  the  very  first  group  of  people  he  sees  there, 
with  the  same  interest  as  Mr.  Pickwick  did. 

"  It  strikes  me,  Sam,"  said  j\Ir.  Pickwick, 
leaning  over  the  iron  rail  at  the  stair-head,  "  it 
strikes  me,  Sam,  that  imprisonment  for  debt  is 
scarcely  any  punishment  at  all." 

"  Think  not,  sir?"  inquired  Mr.  Weller. 

"  You  see  how  these  fellows  drink,  and  smoke, 
and  roar,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick.  "  It's  quite 
impossible  that  they  can  mind  it  much." 

"  Ah,  that's  just  the  wery  thing,  sir,"  rejoined 
Sam  ;  "  they  don't  mind  it ;  it's  a  reg'lar  holiday 
to  them — all  porter  and  skittles.  It's  the  t'other 
vuns  as  gets  done  over  vith  this  sort  o'  thing : 
them  down-hearted  fellers  as  can't  svig  away  at 
the  beer,  nor  play  skittles  neither ;  them  as 
vould  pay  if  they  could,  and  gets  low  by  being 
boxed  up.  I'll  tell  you  wot  it  is,  sir  ;  them  as  is 
alvays  a  idlin'  in  public-houses  it  don't  damage 
at  all,  and  them  as  is  alvays  a  workin'  wen  they 
can,  it  damages  too  much.  *  It's  unekal,'  as  my 
father  used  to  say  wen  his  grog  worn't  made 
half-anil-half :  '  it's  unekal,  and  that's  the  fault 
on  it.'  " 

"  I  think  you're  right,  Sam,"  said  Mr.  Pick- 
wick, after  a  few  moments'  reflection,  *■  quite 
risht." 
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"  P'raps,  now  and  then,  there's  some  honest 
people  as  likes  it,"  observed  Mr.  Wclk-r,  in  a 
ruminative  tone,  "  but  1  never  hccrd  o'  one  as  I 
ran  call  to  mind,  'ce]U  the  little  dirty-fared  man 
in  the  brown  cdat ;  and  that  was  force  of  habit." 

"And  who  was  he  ?"  inquired  Mr.  Tickwick. 

'*  Wy,  that's  just  the  wery  i)oint  as  nobody 
never  know'd,"  replied  Sam. 

"Put  what  did  he  do?" 

"  \Vy,  he  did  wot  many  men  as  has  been 
much  better  know'd  has  done  in  their  time,  sir," 
replied  Sam,  **  he  run  a  match  agin  the  con- 
stable, and  vun  it." 

"  In  other  words,  I  suppose,"  said  Mr.  Pick- 
wick, "he  got  into  debt?" 

"  Just  that,  sir,"  replied  Sam,  "  and  in  course 
o'  time  he  come  here  in  consekens.  It  warn't 
much — execution  for  nine  pound  nothin',  multi- 
plied by  five  for  costs ;  but  hows'ever,  here  he 
stopjK'd  for  seventeen  year.  If  he  got  any 
wrinkles  in  his  face,  they  was  stopped  up  vith 
the  dirt,  for  both  the  dirty  face  and  the  brown 
coat  wos  just  the  same  at  the  end  o'  that  time 
as  they  wos  at  the  beginnin'.  He  wos  a  wery 
peaceful  inoffenciin'  little  creetur,  and  wos  alvays 
a  bustlin'  about  for  somebody,  or  playin'  rackets 
and  never  vinnin' ;  till  at  last  the  turnkeys  they 
got  quite  fond  on  him,  and  he  wos  in  the  lod.qe 
cv'iy  night,  a  chattering  vith  'em,  and  tcllin' 
stories,  and  all  that  'ere.  Vun  night  he  wos  in 
there  as  usual,  along  vith  a  wery  oUl  friend  of 
his,  as  wos  on  the  lock,  ven  he  says  all  of  a 
sudden,  '  I  ain't  seen  the  market  outside.  Pill,' 
he  says  (Fleet  Market  wos  there  at  that  time)  — 
'  I  ain't  seen  the  market  outside,  Bill,'  he  says, 
'  for  seventeen  year.'  *  I  know  you  ain't,'  says 
the  turnkey,  smoking  his  pijie.  '  I  should  like 
to  see  it  for  a  minit.  Pill,'  he  says.  '  Wery 
probable,'  says  the  turnkey,  smoking  his  pipe 
wery  fierce,  and  making  believe  he  wain't  up  to 
wot  the  little  man  wanted.  '  liill,'  says  the 
little  man,  more  abru[»t  than  afore,  '  I've  got 
the  fancy  in  my  head.  Let  me  see  the  public 
streets  once  more  afore  I  die  ;  and  if  I  ain't 
struck  with  apoplexy,  I'll  be  back  in  five  minits 
by  the  clock.'  '  .Ami  wot  'ud  become  o'  me  if 
you  7ros  struck  widi  apoplexy?'  said  the  turnkey. 
'  Wy,'  says  the  little  creetur, '  whoever  found  me, 
'ud  bring  me  home,  for  I've  got  my  card  in  my 
pocket,  Pill,'  he  says,  '  No.  20,  Cofiee-room 
Flight:'  and  that  wos  true,  sure  enough,  for 
wen  he  wanted  to  make  the  acquaintance  of 
any  new-comer,  he  used  to  pull  out  a  little  limp 
card  vith  then*  words  on  it,  and  nothin'  else ; 
in  consideration  of  vich,  he  wos  alvays  called 
Number  Tventy.  The  turnkey  takes  a  fixed 
look  at  him,  and  at  last  he  says  in  a  solemn 


manner,  '  Tventy,'  he  says,  'I'll  trust  you;  you 
won't  get  your  old  friend  into  trouble.'  *  No, 
my  boy  ;  1  hope  I've  somethin'  better  behind 
here,'  says  the  little  man  ;  and  as  he  said  it,  he- 
hit  his  little  veskit  wery  hard,  and  then  a  tear 
started  out  o'  each  eye,  which  wos  wery  extra- 
ordinary, for  it  wos  supposed  as  water  never 
touched  his  face.  He  shook  the  turnkey  by  the 
hand  ;  out  he  vent " 

"  And  never  came  back  again,"  said  Mr. 
Pickwick. 

"  Wrong  for  vunce,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Weller, 
'  for  back  he  come,  two  minits  afore  the  time,  a 
bilin'  with  rage  :  sayin'  how  he'd  been  nearl) 
run  over  by  a  hackney  coach  :  that  he  warn't 
used  to  it :  that  he  wos  blowed  if  he  wouldn't 
write  to  the  Lord  Mayor.  They  got  him  paci- 
fied at  last ;  and  for  five  years  arter  that,  he 
never  even  so  much  as  peeped  out  o'  the  lodge- 

"At  the  expiration  of  that  time  he  died,  I 
suppose,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  No,  he  didn't,  sir,"  replied  Sam.  "  He  got 
a  curiosity  to  go  and  taste  the  beer  at  a  new 
I)ublic-house  over  the  way,  and  it  wos  such  a 
wery  nice  parlour,  that  he  took  it  into  his  head 
to  go  there  every  night,  wich  he  did  for  a  long 
time,  alvays  comin'  back  reg'lar  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  afore  the  gate  shut,  wich  avos  all 
wery  snug  and  comfortable.  At  last  he  began 
to  get  so  precious  jolly,  that  he  useil  to  forget 
how  the  time  vent,  or  care  nothin'  at  all  about 
it,  and  he  vent  on  gettin'  later  and  later,  till  vun 
night  his  old  friend  wos  just  a  shuttin'  the  gate 
— had  turned  the  key  in  fact — wen  he  come  up. 
'  Hold  hard,  Pill,'  he  says.  '  Wot,  ain't  you 
come  home  yet,  Tventy?'  says  the  turnkey;  '  I 
thought  you  wos  in  long  ago.'  *  No,  I  wasn't,' 
says  the  litde  man,  vith  a  smile.  *  Well,  then, 
I'll  tell  you  wot  it  is,  my  friend,'  says  the  turn- 
key, openin'  the  gale  wery  slow  and  sulky, '  it's 
my  'jiinion  as  you've  got  into  bad  company  o' 
late,  which  I'm  wery  sorry  to  see.  Now,  I  don't 
wish  to  do  nothing  harsh,'  he  says,  '  but  if  you 
can't  confine  yourself  to  steady  circles,  and  find 
your  vay  bark  at  reg'lar  hours,  as  sure  as  you're 
a  standin'  there,  I'll  shut  you  out  altogether!' 
The  little  man  was  seized  vith  a  wiolent  fit  o' 
tremblin',  and  never  vent  outbide  the  prison 
walls  arterwards  ! '' 

As  Sam  concluded,  Mr.  Pickwick  slowly  re- 
traced his  stei)S  down-stairs.  Alter  a  few 
thoughtful  turns  in  the  Painted  Ground,  which, 
as  it  was  now  dark,  was  nearly  deserted,  he 
intimated  to  Mr.  Weller  that  he  thought  it  high 
time  for  him  to  withdraw  for  the  night ;  request- 
ing him  to  seek  a  bed  in  some  adjacent  public- 
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house,  and  return  early  in  the  morning  to  make 
arrangements  for  the  removal  of  his  master's 
wardrobe  from  the  George  and  Vulture.  This 
request  Mr.  Samuel  Weller  prepared  to  obey, 
with  as  good  a  grace  as  he  could  assume,  but 
with  a  very  considerable  show  of  reluctance 
nevertheless.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  essay 
sundry  ineffectual  hints  regarding  the  expediency 
of  stretching  himself  on  the  gravel  for  that 
night;   but   finding   Mr.    Pickwick   obstinately 


deaf    to    any   such    suggestions,    finally    with- 
drew. 

There  is  no  disguising  the  fact  that  Mr.  Pick- 
wick fell  very  low-spirited  and  uncomfortable — 
not  for  lack  of  society,  for  the  prison  was  very 
full,  and  a  bottle  of  wine  would  at  once  have 
purchased  the  utmost  good-fellowship  of  a  few 
choice  spirits,  without  any  more  formal  cere- 
mony of  introduction  ;  but  he  was  alone  in  the 
coarse  vulgar  crowd,  and  felt  the  depression  of 


"MV   DE.\R,"  SAID  MR.   PICKWICK,   LOOKING  OVER    THE  WAIL,    AM)   CATCHING    SIGHT    OF    ARABELLA    ON  THE 
OTHER  SIDE.       "  DON'T   lilC  FRIGHTENED,    MV   DEAR,    *TIS   ONLY   ME."      (See  page  2";'].) 


spirit  and  sinking  of  heart,  naturally  consequent 
upon  the  reflection  that  he  was  cooped  and 
caged  up,  without  a  prospect  of  liberation.  As 
to  the  idea  of  releasing  himself  by  ministering 
to  the  sharpness  of  Dodson  and  Fogg,  it  never, 
for  an  instant,  entered  his  thoughts. 

In  this  frame  of  mind  he  turned  again  into 
the  coffee-room  gallery,  and  walked  slowly  to 
and  fro.  The  place  was  intolerably  dirty,  and 
the  smell  of  tobacco  smoke  perfectly  suftbcating. 
There  was  a  perpetual  slamming  and  banging 
The  Pickwick  Ci.i'n,  ig. 


of  doors  as  the  people  went  in  and  out ;  and 
the  noise  of  their  voices  and  footsteps  echoed 
and  re-echoed  through  the  passages  constantly. 
A  young  woman,  with  a  child  in  her  arms,  who 
seemed  scarcely  able  to  crawl,  from  emaciation 
and  misery,  was  walking  up  and  down  the 
passage  in  conversation  with  her  husband,  who 
had  no  other  j)lace  to  see  her  in.  As  they 
passed  Mr.  Pickwick,  he  could  hear  the  female 
sob  ;  and  once  she  burst  into  such  a  passion  of 
grief,  that  she  was  compelled  to  lean  against  the 
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wall  for  support,  while  the  man  took  the  chiltl 
in  his  arms,  and  tried  to  soothe  her. 

Mr.  Pickwick's  heart  was  really  too  full   to 
bear  it,  and  he  went  upstairs  to  betl. 

Now,  although  the  warden's  room  was  a  very 
uncoml'orLible  one  :  being,  in  every  point  of 
decoration  and  convenience,  several  hundred 
degrees  inferior  to  the  common  infirmary  of  a 
county  gaol,  it  had  at  present  the  merit  of  being 
wholly  deserted,  save  by  Mr.  Pickwick  him- 
self. So,  he  sat  down  at  the  foot  of  his  little 
iron  bedstead,  and  began  to  wonilcr  how  much 
a  year  the  warden  made  out  of  the  dirty  room. 
Having  satisfied  himself,  by  mathematical  cal- 
culation, that  the  ajxirlment  was  about  equal  in 
annual  value  to  the  freehold  of  a  small  street  in 
the  suburb^  of  London,  he  took  to  wondering 
what  possible  temptation  could  have  induced  a 
dingy-looking  fly,  that  was  crawling  over  his 
pantaloons,  to  come  into  a  close  prison  when 
he  had  the  choice  of  so  many  airy  situations — 
a  course  of  meditation  which  led  him  to  the 
irresistible  conclusion  that  the  insect  was  mad. 
After  settling  this  point,  he  began  to  be  con- 
scious that  he  was  getting  sleepy  ;  whereupon 
he  took  his  nightcap  out  of  the  pocket  in  which 
he  had  had  the  precaution  to  stow  it  in  the 
morning,  and,  leisurely  undressing  himself,  got 
into  bed,  and  fell  asleep. 

"  Bravo  !  Heel  over  toe — cut  and  shuffle — 
pay  away  at  it.  Zephyr !  Pm  smothered  if  the 
Oj)era  House  isn't  your  j^roper  hemisphere. 
Keep  it  up.  Hooray!"'  These  expressions, 
delivered  in  a  most  boisterous  tone,  and  ac- 
companied with  loud  peals  of  laughter,  roused 
Mr.  Pickwick  from  one  of  those  sound  slumbers 
which,  lasting  in  reality  some  half  hour,  seem  to 
the  sleeper  to  have  been  protracted  for  tliree 
weeks  or  a  month. 

The  voice  had  no  sooner  ceased  than  the 
room  was  shaken  with  such  violence  that  the 
windows  rattled  in  their  frames,  and  the  bed- 
steads trembled  again.  Mr.  Pickwick  started 
up,  and  remained  for  some  minutes  fi.xed  in 
mute  astonishment  at  the  scene  before  him. 

On  the  floor  of  the  room,  a  man  in  a  broad- 
skirted  green  coat,  with  corduroy  knee  smalls 
and  grey  cotton  stockings,  was  performing  the 
most  popular  steps  of  a  hornpipe,  with  a  slang 
and  burlesque  caricature  of  grace  and  lightness, 
which,  combineil  with  the  very  appropriate  cha- 
racter of  his  costume,  was  inexpressibly  absurd. 
Another  man,  evidently  very  drunk,  who  had 
probably  been  tumbled  into  bed  by  his  com- 
panions, was  sitting  up  between  the  sheets, 
warbling  as  much  as  he  could  recollect  of  a 
comic  song,  with  the  most  intensely  sent.mentaJ 


feeling  and  expression  ;  while  a  third,  seated  on 
one  of  the  bedsteads,  was  applauding  both  per- 
fonncrs  with  the  air  of  a  profound  connoisseur, 
and  encouraging  them  by  such  ebullitions  of 
feeling  as  had  already  roused  Mr.  Pickwick 
from  his  sleep. 

This  last  man  was  an  admirable  specimen  of 
a  class  of  gentry  which  never  can  be  seen  in 
full  perfection  but  in  such  places ;—  they  may 
be  met  with,  in  an  imf)CTfcct  state,  occasionally, 
about  stable  yards  and  public  houses  ;  but  they 
never  attain  their  full  bloom  except  in  these 
hotbeds,  which  would  almost  seem  to  be  con- 
siderately provided  by  the  Legislature  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  rearing  them. 

He  was  a  tall  fellow,  w  ith  an  olive  complexion, 
.  long  dark  hair,  and  very  thick  bushy  whiskers 
meeting  under  his  chin.  He  wore  no  necker- 
chief, as  he  had  been  playing  rackets  all  day, 
and  his  open  shirt  collar  displayed  their  full 
luxuriance.  On  his  head  he  wore  one  of  the 
conmion  eighteen-pcnny  French  skullcaps,  with 
a  gaudy  tassel  dangling  therefrom,  \  ery  hapi)ily 
in  keeping  with  a  common  fustian  coat.  His 
legs :  which,  being  long,  were  afflicted  with 
weakness :  graced  a  pair  of  Oxford-mixture 
trousers,  made  to  show  the  full  symmetry  of 
those  limbs.  Being  somewhat  negligently  braced, 
however,  and,  moreover,  but  imperfectly  but- 
toned, they  fell  in  a  series  of  not  the  most  graceful 
folds  over  a  pair  of  shoes  sufficiently  down  at 
heel  to  display  a  pair  of  very  soiled  white  stock- 
ings. There  was  a  rakish,  vagabond  smartness, 
and  a  kind  of  boastful  rascality,  about  the  whole 
man,  that  was  worth  a  mine  of  gold. 

This  figure  was  the  first  to  perceive  that  Mr. 
Pickwick  was  looking  on;  upon  which  he  winked 
to  the  Zephyr,  and  entreated  him,  with  mock 
gravity,  not  to  wake  the  gentleman. 

"Why,  bless  the  gentleman's  honest  heart 
and  soul  !"  said  the  Zephyr,  turning  round  and 
alTccting  the  extremity  of  surprise  ;  "the  gentle- 
man is  awake.  .  Hem,  Shakspeare  !  How  do 
you  do,  sir?  How  is  Mary  and  Sarah,  sir?  and 
the  dear  old  lady  at  home,  sir — eh,  sir?  Will 
you  have  the  kindness  to  put  my  complimcrls 
mto  the  first  little  parcel  you're  sending  that 
way,  sir,  and  say  that  I  would  have  sent  'em 
beiore,  only  I  was  afraid  they  might  be  broken 
in  tlie  waggon,  sir?" 

"  Don't  overwhelm  the  gentleman  with  ordi- 
nary civilities  when  you  see  he's  anxious  to  have 
something  to  drink,"  said  the  gentleman  with 
the  whiskers,  witli  a  jocose  air.  "  Why  don't 
>ou  ask  the  gentleman  what  he'll  take  ?" 

"  Dear  me— I  quite  forgot,"  replied  ihc  other. 
"WI  at  win  yon  lake,  sir"?     Will  you  take  port 
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wne,  sir,  or  sherry  wine,  sir?  I  can  recommend 
the  ale,  sir  ;  or  perhaps  you'd  hke  to  taste  the 
porter,  sir  ?  Allow  me  to  have  the  felicity  of 
hanging  up  your  nightcap,  sir." 

With  this,  the  speaker  snatched  that  article  of 
dress  from  Mr.  Pickwick's  head,  and  fixed  it  in 
a  twinkling  on  that  of  the  drunken  man,  who, 
firmly  im])rcsscd  with  the  belief  that  he  was 
delighting  a  numerous  asscmbl)',  continued  to 
hammer  away  at  the  comic  song  in  the  most 
melancholy  strains  imaginable. 

Taking  a  man's  nightcap  from  his  brow  by 
violent  means,  and  adjusting  it  on  the  head  of 
an  unknown  gentleman  of  dirty  exterior,  however 
ingenious  a  witticism  in  itself,  is  unquestionably 
one  of  those  which  come  under  the  denomination 
of  practical  jokes.  Viewing  the  matter  precisely 
in  this  light,  Mr.  Pickwick,  without  the  slightest 
intimation  of  his  purpose,  sprang  vigorously  out 
of  bed  ;  struck  the  Zephyr  so  smart  a  blow  in 
the  chest  as  to  deprive  him  of  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  commodity  which  sometimes  bears 
his  name  ;  and  then,  recapturing  his  nightcap, 
boldly  placed  himself  in  an  attitude  of  de- 
fence. 

"  Now,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  gasping  no  less 
from  excitement  than  from  the  expenditure  of  so 
much  energy,  "  come  on — both  of  you — both  of 
you  !"  With  this  liberal  invitation  the  worthy 
gentleman  communicated  a  revolving  motion  to 
his  clencheil  fists,  by  way  of  appalling  his  an- 
tagonists with  a  display  of  science. 

It  might  have  been  Mr.  Pickwick's  very  un- 
expected gallantry,  or  it  might  have  been  the 
complicated  manner  in  which  he  had  got  himself 
out  of  bed,  and  fallen,  all  in  a  mass,  upon  the 
hornpipe  man,  that  touched  his  adversaries. 
Touched  they  were ;  for,  instead  of  then  and 
there  making  an  attempt  to  commit  manslaughter, 
as  Mr.  Pickwick  implicitly  believed  they  would 
have  done,  they  paused,  stared  at  each  other  a 
short  time,  and  laughed  outright. 

"  Well;  you're  a  trumj),  and  I  like  you  all  the 
better  for  it,"  said  the  Zephyr.  "  Now  jump  into 
bed  again,  or  you'll  catch  the  rheumatics.  No 
malice,  I  hope?"  said  the  man,  extending  a  hand 
the  size  of  a  yellow  clump  of  fingers  which  some- 
times swings  over  a  glover's  door. 

"  Certainly  not,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  with  great 
alacrity ;  for,  now  that  the  excitement  was  over, 
he  began  to  feel  rather  cool  about  the  legs. 

"Allow  me  the  //onour,  sir,"  said  the  gentle- 
man with  the  whiskers,  presenting  his  dexter 
hand,  and  aspirating  the  h. 

"With  much  pleasure,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick; 
and  having  executed  a  very  long  and  solemn 
shake,  he  got  into  bed  again. 


"  My  name  is  Smangle,  sir,"  said  the  man 
with  the  whiskers. 

"  Oh,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Mine  is  Mivins,"  said  the  man  in  the  stock- 
ings. 

"  I  am  delighted  to  hear  it,  sir/'  said  Mr. 
Pickwick. 

"  Hem,"  coughed  Mr.  Smangle. 

"  Did  you  speak,  sir?"  said  .Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  No,  I  did  not,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Smangle. 

"  I  thought  you  did,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

All  this  was  very  genteel  and  pleasant ;  and, 
to  make  matters  still  more  comfortable,  Mr. 
Smangle  assured  Mr.  Pickwick  a  great  many 
times  that  he  entertained  a  very  high  respect 
for  the  feelings  of  a  gentleman  ;  which  senti- 
ment, indeed,  did  him  infinite  credit,  as  he  could 
be  in  nowise  supposed  to  understand  them. 

''Are  you  going  through  the  Court,  sir?" 
incjuired  Mr.  Smangle. 

"Through  the  what?"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Through  the  Court — Portugal  Street — the 
Court  for  the  Relief  of You  know." 

"  Oh  no,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick.  "  No,  I  am 
not." 

"Going  out,  perhaps?"  suggested  Mivins. 

"  I  fear  not,"  replied  Mr.'Pickwick.  "  I  re- 
fuse to  pay  some  damages,  and  am  here  in 
consequence." 

"  Ah,"  said  Mr.  Smangle,  "  paper  has  been 
my  ruin." 

"  A  stationer,  I  presume,  sir,''  said  Mr.  Pick- 
wick innocently. 

"  Stationer  !  No,  no  ;  confound  and  curse 
me  ! — not  so  low  as  that.  No  trade.  When  I 
say  paper,  I  mean  bills." 

"  Oh,  you  use  the  word  in  that  sense.  I  see,' 
said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"Damme!  a  gentleman  must  expect  reverses," 
said  Smangle.  "  What  of  that  ?  Here  am  I  in 
the  Fleet  Prison.  Well  ;  good.  What  then  ? 
Pm  none  the  worse  for  that,  am  I  ?" 

"  Not  a  bit,"  replied  Mr.  Mivins.  And  he  wa.s 
quite  right ;  for,  so  far  from  Mr.  Smangle  being 
any  the  worse  for  it,  he  was  something  the 
better,  inasmuch  as,  to  qualify  himself  for  the 
place,  he  had  attained  gratuitous  possession  of 
certain  articles  of  jewellery,  which,  long  before 
that,  had  found  their  way  to  the  pawnbroker's. 

"  ^^'ell ;  but  come,"  said  Mr.  Smangle  ;  "  this 
is  dry  work.  Let's  rinse  our  mouths  with  a 
drop  cf  burnt  sherry  ;  the  last  comer  shall  stand 
it,  Mivins  shall  fetch  it,  and  Pll  help  to  drink 
it.  That's  a  fair  and  gentleman-like  division  of 
labour,  anyhow — curse  me  !" 

Unwilling  to  hazard  another  quarrel,  Mr. 
Pickwick   gladly  assented  to   the   proposition. 
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and  consigned  the  money  to  Mr.  Mivins,  who, 
;\5  it  was  nearly  eleven  o'clock,  lost  no  time  in 
re{uiring  to  the  coflee-room  on  his  errand. 

"  I  s;iy,"  whispered  Snianglc,  the  moment  his 
friend  had  left  tlie  room  ;  **  what  did  you  give 
him  ?" 

"  Half-a-sovcreign,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  He's  a  devilish  pleasant  genilcmaidy  dog," 
said  Mr.  Smangle  ;  "  infernal  pleas;int.     I  don't 

know  anybody  more  so;  but' "     Here  Mr. 

Smangle  stopi>ed  short,  and  shook  his  head 
dubiously. 

'*  Vou  don't  think  there  is  any  probability  of 
his  appropriating  the  money  to  his  own  use  ?  " 
said  Sir.  Pickwick. 

**  Oh  no— mind,  I  don't  say  that ;  I  expressly 
say  that  he's  a  devilish  gentlemanly  fellow,"  said 
Mr.  Smangle.  "  But  I  think,  perhaps,  if  some- 
boily  went  tlown,  just  to  see  that  he  didn't  dip 
his  beak  into  the  jug  by  accident,  or  make  some 
confounded  mistake  in  losing  the  money  as  he 
came  upstairs,  it  wouKl  be  as  well.  Here,  you 
sir,  just  run  down-stairs,  and  look  after  that 
gentleman,  will  you?" 

Th:*;  re  luest  was  addressed  to  a  little,  timid- 
li  vous  man, whose  aj)pearance  bespoke 

j^:  ,  ;y,  and  who  hail  been  crouching  on 
his  bedstead  all  this  while,  apjxirently  quite 
stupefied  by  the  novelty  of  his  situation. 

•*  Vou  know  where  the  coffee-room  is,"  said 
Smangle;  "just  run  down,  and  tell  that  gentle- 
man you've  come  to  help  him  up  wiih  the  jug. 
Or— stop — 1 11  tell  you  what — I'll  tell  you  how 
we'll  do  him,"  said  Smangle,  with  a  cunning 
look. 

"  How  ?"  said  Mr.  Pickw  ick. 

"  Send  down  word   that    he's  to  spend  the 

change  in  cigars.     Capital  thought.     Run  and 

tell   him    that ;    d'ye   hear  ?      They   shan't    be 

ui^f.-.l,"   continued   Smangle,    turning   to   Mr. 

■  k.     " /'^  .smoke  "em." 

i  iii3  manoeuvring  was  so  exceedingly  ingc- 
niou»,  and,  widial,  j)erformed  with  such  immov- 
.'  '  :   !  '       1  icss,  that  Mr.  Pickwick 

1  to  disturb  it,  even  if 
.  .  huJ  the  power.  In  a  short  lime  Mr. 
^  rfturno'l,  bearing  the  sherry,  which  Mr. 
:         <:  1  two  little  crackeil  mugs: 

'    :i-   .  rii'  .;ng,  with  reference  to  him- 

self, that  a  gentleman  must  not  l>e  paiticular 
under  such  circumstances,  and,  for  his  part,  he 
was  not  loo  proud  to  drink  out  of  the  jug ;  in 
which,  to  show  his  sincerity,  he  forthwith  pledged 
the  company  in  a  draught  whirh  half  emptied  it. 

An  excellent  understanding  having  been,  by 
these  means,  promoted,  Mr.  Smangle  proceeded 
to  entertain  his  hearers  wiih  a  relation  of  divers 


romantic  adventures  in  which  he  had  been  from 
time  to  time  engnged :  involving  various  interest- 
ing anectlotes  of  a  thoroughbred  horse  and  a 
magnifuent  Jewess,  both  of  surpassing  beauty, 
and  much  coveted  by  the  nobility  and  gentry  of 
these  kingdoms. 

Long  before  these  elegant  extracts  from  the 
biography  of  a  gentleman  were  concluded,  Mr. 
Mivins  had  betaken  himself  to  bed,  and  set  in 
snoring  for  the  night:  leaving  the  timid  stranger 
anil  Mr.  Pickwick  to  the  lull  benefit  of  Sir. 
Smangle's  experiences. 

Nor  were  the  two  last-named  gentlemen  as 
much  edified  as  they  might  have  been  by  the 
moving  passages  which  were  narrated.  Mr. 
Pickwick  had  been  in  a  state  of  slumber  for 
some  time,  when  he  had  a  faint  perception  of 
the  drunken  man  bursting  out  afresh  with  the 
comic  song,  and  receiving  from  Mr.  Smangle  a 
gentle  intimation,  through  the  medium  of  the 
water  jug,  that  his  auiliencc  were  not  musically 
disposed.  He  then  once  again  dropped  off  to 
sleep,  with  a  confused  consciousness  that  Mr. 
Smangle  was  still  engaged  in  relating  a  long  stor)-, 
the  chief  point  of  whicli  appeared  to  be,  that,  on 
some  occasion  jxirticularly  stated  and  set  forth, 
he  had  "  done  "  a  bill  and  a  gentleman  at  the 
same  time. 


CII.MTKR  XLII. 

tU.lSTRATIVF,  MKK  THK  rRKCKDlNG  ONF,  OF  THF 
Ol.n  rROVKRIl,  THAT  ADVKR^ITV  IIRI.MiS  A  MAN 
ACglTAINTKO  WITH  .STRANOK  IlEDFKI.I.oWS.  LIKF- 
WISK  CONTAINING  MR.  I'ICKWICK'S  KXTRAORDINARV 
AND  .STARTLI.NU  ANNOUN'CEMENT  TO  MK.  SAMCKI, 
WFI.I.KR. 

"1  '  '1     t'  1 1K\  Mr.  Pickwick  opened  his  eyes 
1  ,'\  /  ^  next  morning,  the  first  object  uj>on 
V  V   ^    ^^hicli    they    rested    was    Samuel 
'      ^    V   Weller,  seated  ujwn  a  small  black 
.^   portmanteau,    intently    regarding, 
Lj.J  apparently  in  a  condition  of  pro- 

^^'  found  abstraction,  the  stately  figure  of  the 
QjK  dashing  Mr.  Smangle  :  while  Mr.  Smangle 
Inniself,  who  was  already  partially  dressed,  was 
sealed  on  his  bedstead,  occupied  in  the  despe- 
rately hopeless  attempt  of  staring  Mr.  Weller  out 
of  countenanrc.  We  say  desperately  hopeless, 
because  Sam,  witli  a  comprehensive  gaze,  which 
took  in  Mr.  Smangle's  cap,  feet,  head,  face,  legs, 
and  whiskers,  all  at  the  same  time,  continued  to 
look  steadily  on,  with  every  demonstration  of 
lively  satisfaction,  but  with  no  more  regard  to 
Mr.  Smangle's  personal  sentiments  on  the  sub- 
ject  than   he   would    have    displayed    had   he 
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been  inspecting  a  wooden  statue  or  a  straw-em- 
bo  welled  Guy  Fawkes. 

"  Well  ;  will  you  know  me  again?"  said  Mr. 
Smangle,  with  a  frown. 

"  I'd  svear  to  you  anyvercs,  sir,"  replied  Sam 
cheerfully. 

"  Don't  be  impertinent  to  a  gentleman,  sir," 
said  Mr.  Smangle. 

"  Not  on  no  account,"  replied  Sam.  "  If 
you'll  tell  me  wen  he  wakes,  I'll  be  upon  the 
wery  best  extra-super  behaviour  !  "  This  obser- 
vation, having  a  remote  tendency  to  imply  that 
Mr.  Smangle  was  no  gentleman,  kindled  his 
ire. 

"  Mivins  !  "  said  Mr.  Smangle,  with  a  pas- 
sionate air. 

"  What's  the  oflice  ?  ■'  rejilied  that  gentleman 
from  his  couch. 

"  Who  the  devil  is  this  fellow  ? " 

"Gad,"  said  Mr.  Mivins,  looking  lazily  out 
from  under  the  bedclothes,  *'  I  ought  to  ask  _)<'// 
that.     Hasn't  he  any  business  here  ?  " 

"  No,''  replied  Mr.  Smangle. 

"  Then  knock  him  down-stairs,  and  tell  him 
not  to  presume  to  get  up  till  I  come  and  kick 
him,"  rejoined  Mr,  Mivins.  With  this  ])rompt 
advice  that  excellent  gentleman  again  betook 
himself  to  slumber. 

The  conversation  exhibiting  these  unequi- 
vocal symptoms  of  verging  on  the  personal,  Mr. 
Pickwick  deemed  it  a  fit  point  at  which  to 
interpose. 

"  Sam,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"Sir,"  rejoined  that  gentleman. 

"  Has  anything  new  occurred  since  last 
night  ?  " 

"  Nothin'  particklcr,  sir,"  replied  Sam,  glanc- 
ing at  Mr.  Smanglc's  whiskers ;  "  the  late  pre- 
wailance  of  a  close  and  confined  atmosphere 
has  been  rayther  favourable  to  the  growth  of 
veeds  of  an  alarmin'  and  sangvinary  natur  ;  but 
vith  that  'ere  exception  things  is  quiet  enough." 

"I  shall  get  up,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick;  "give 
me  some  clean  things." 

Whatever  hostile  intentions  Mr.  Smangle 
might  have  entertained,  his  thoughts  were 
speedily  diverted  by  the  unpat  king  of  the  port- 
manteau ;  the  contents  of  which  ai)peared  to 
impress  him  at  once  with  a  most  favourable 
opinion,  not  only  of  Mr.  Pickwick,  but  of  Sam 
also,  who,  he  took  an  early  oi)portunity  of 
declaring  in  a  tone  of  voice  loud  enough  for 
that  eccentric  personage  to  overhear,  was  a 
regular  thofough-bred  original,  and  consequently 
the  very  man  after  his  own  heart  As  to  Mr. 
Pickwick,  the  affection  he  conceived  for  him 
knew  no  limits. 


"  Now  is  there  anything  I  can  do  for  you,  my 
dear  sir?"  said  Smangle. 

"  Nothing  that  I  am  aware  of,  I  am  obliged 
(o  you,"  replieil  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  No  linen  that  you  want  sent  to  the  washer- 
woman's ?  I  know  a  tlelightful  washerwoman 
outside,  that  comes  for  my  things  twice  a  week  ; 
and,  by  Jove  ! — how  devilish  lucky  ! — this  is 
the  very  day  she  calls.  Shall  I  put  any  of  those 
little  things  up  with  mine  ?  Don't  say  anything 
about  the  trouble.  Confound  and  curse  it !  if 
one  gentleman  under  a  cloud  is  not  to  put  him- 
self a  little  out  of  the  way  to  assist  another  gen- 
tleman in  the  same  condition,  what's  human 
nature  ?  ' 

Thus  spake  Mr.  Smangle,  edging  himself 
meanwhile  as  near  as  possible  to  the  portman- 
teau, and  beaming  forth  looks  of  the  most  fer- 
vent and  disinterested  friendship. 

"  There's  nothing  you  want  to  give  out  for  the 
man  to  brush,  my  dear  creature,  is  there  ?  "  re- 
sumed Smangle. 

"  Nothin'  whatever,  my  fine  feller,"  rejoined 
.Sam,  taking  the  reply  into  his  own  mouth. 
"  P'raps  if  vun  of  us  wos  to  brush,  w  ilhout 
troubling  the  man,  it  'ud  be  more  agreeable  for 
all  parties,  as  the  schoolmaster  said  wen  the 
young  gentleman  objected  to  being  flogged  by 
the  butler." 

"  And  there's  nothing  that  I  can  send  in  my 
little  box  to  the  washerwoman's,  is  there?  "  said 
Smangle,  turning  from  Sam  to  Mr.  Pickwick, 
with  an  air  of  some  discomfiture. 

"  Nothin'  whatever,  sir,"  retorted  Sam  ;  "  I'm 
afeard  the  little  box  must  be  chock-full  o'  your 
own  as  it  is." 

This  speech  was  accompanied  \\\\\\  suih  a 
very  expressive  look  at  that  particular  portion 
of  Mr.  Smangle's  attire,  by  the  apj>carancc  of 
whit  h  the  skill  of  laundresses  in  getting  up  gen- 
tlemen's linen  is  generally  tested,  that  he  was 
fain  to  turn  upon  his  heel,  and,  for  the  present 
at  any  rate,  to  give  up  all  design  on  Mr.  Pick- 
wick's purse  and  wardrobe.  He  accordingly 
retired  in  iludgeon  to  the  racket -ground,  where 
he  made  a  light  and  wholesome  breakfast  on  a 
couple  of  the  cigars  which  had  been  purchased 
on  the  previous  night, 

Mr.  Mivins,  who  was  no  smoker,  and  whose 
account  for  small  articles  of  chandlery  had  also 
reached  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  slate,  and 
been  " carried  over"  to  the  other  side, remained 
in  bed,  and,  in  his  own  words,  "  look  it  out  in 
sleep." 

After  breakfasting  in  a  small  closet  attached 
to  the  coffee-room,  which  bore  the  imposing 
title  of  the  Snuggery  :  the  tcmporar)'  inmate  of 
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which,  in  consideration  of  a  small  additional 
charge,  had  the  un:.j)cakab!e  advantage  of  over- 
hearing all  tlie  conversation  in  the  cofTee  room 
aforesaid  :  and  after  dispatching  Mr.  Wellcr  on 
some  necessary  errands  :  Mr.  Pickuitk  repairetl 
to  the  Loilge  to  consult  Mr.  Rokcr  concerning 
his  future  accommodation. 

"  Accommoilation,  eh  ?  "  said  that  gentleman, 
consulting  a  large  book.  "  IMeniy  of  that,  .Mr. 
Pickvick.  Your  chummage  ticket  will  be  on 
twenty  seven  in  the  third." 

"  Oh  ! "  said  Mr.  Pickwick.  •'  My  what,  did 
you  say  ?  " 

"  Your  chummage  ticket,"  replied  Mr.  Roker; 
"  you're  up  to  that  }  " 

"  Not  quite,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick  with  a 
smile. 

"Why,"  said  .Mr.  Roker,  "it's  as  plain  as 
S»disbur)'.  You'll  have  a  chummage  ticket  upon 
twenty-seven  in  the  thinl,  and  ihcm  as  is  in  the 
room  will  be  your  chums." 

"  Arc  there  many  of  them  ? "  iiKiuired  Mr. 
Pickwick  dubiously. 

"Three,"  replied  Mr.  Rokcr. 

Mr.  Pickwick  cougheil. 

'*  One  of  'em's  a  parson,"  said  Mr.  Roker, 
filling  up  a  little  piece  of  paper  as  he  spoke ; 
"  another's  a  butcher." 

"  Eh  ?  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  A  butcher,"  re()eatcd  Mr.  Roker,  giving  the 
nib  of  his  i>cn  a  tap  on  the  desk  to  cure  it  of  a 
disinclination  to  mark.  "  What  a  thorough- 
paced goer  he  used  to  be  surely !  You  re- 
member Tom  Martin,  Neddy  ? "  said  Roker, 
appealing  to  another  man  in  the  Lodge,  who  was 
paring  the  muil  off  his  shoes  with  a  fivc-and- 
twenty  bladed  pocket-knife. 

"/  should  think  so,"  rei)lied  the  party  ad- 
dressed, with  a  strong  emphasis  on  the  personal 
pronoun. 

"  I'Icss  my  dear  eyes  ! "  said  Mr.  Roker, 
shaking  his  head  slowly  from  side  to  side,  and 
gazing  abstractedly  out  of  the  grated  window 
before  him,  as  if  he  were  fomily  recalling  some 
peaceful  scene  of  his  early  youth  ;  "  it  seems 
but  yesterday  that  he  whopped  the  coalheaver 
down  Fox-under-the-hill  by  the  wharf  there.  I 
think  I  can  see  him  now,  a-coming  up  the  Strand 
between  the  two  street  keepers,  a  little  sobered 
by  the  bruising,  with  a  patch  o'  winegar  and 
brown  paper  over  his  right  eyelid,  and  that  'ere 
lovely  bulldog,  as  pinned  the  little  boy  arter- 
wards,  a  following  at  his  heels.  What  a  rum 
thing  Time  is,  ain't  it,  Neddy  ?  " 

The  ;:'*nr!cman  to  whom  these  observations 
^crc  .  wlio  appeared  of  a  taciturn  and 

thou.,  ,  merely  echoe.l  the  inquiry ;  Mr. 


Roker,  shaking  off  the  poetical  and  gloomy  train 
of  thought  into  which  he  had  been  betrayed, 
descendeil  to  the  common  business  of  life,  and 
resumed  his  pen. 

"  Do  you  know  what  the  third  gentleman  is?" 
incpiired  Mr.  Pickwit  k,  not  very  much  gratified 
by  this  description  of  his  future  associates. 

"What  is  that  .Simpson,  Neddy?"  said  Mr. 
Roker,  turning  to  his  companion. 

"  What  Simp-on  ?  "  said  Nedily. 

"Why,  him  in  twenty-seven  in  the  third,  that 
this  gentleman's  going  to  be  chummed  on." 

"  Oh,  him  !  "  replied  Ne«ldy  :  "  he's  nothing 
exactly.  He  7t'as  a  horse  chaunter :  he's  a  kg 
now." 

"Ah,  so  I  thought,"  rejoined  Mr.  Rokcr, 
closing  the  book,  and  placing  the  small  piece  of 
I)aj)cr  in  Mr.  Pickwick's  hands.  "  That's  the 
ticket,  sir." 

Very  much  perplexed  by  this  summary  dis- 
position of  his  person,  Mr.  Pickwick  walked 
back  into  the  prison,  revolving  in  his  mind  what 
he  had  better  do.  Convinced,  however,  that 
before  he  took  any  other  steps  it  would  be  ad- 
visable to  see,  and  hold  personal  converse  with, 
the  three  gentlemen  with  whom  it  was  proposed 
to  quarter  him,  he  made  the  best  of  his  way  to 
the  third  flight. 

After  groping  about  in  the  gallery  for  some 
time,  attempting  in  the  dim  light  to  decipher 
the  numbers  on  the  dilTerent  doors,  he  at  lengtij 
appealed  to  a  potboy,  who  hapj)ened  to  be  pur 
suing  his  morning  occupation  of  gleaning  for 
pewter. 

"Which  is  twenty-seven,  my  good  fellow?  " 
said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Five  doors  further  on,"  replied  the  potboy. 
"  There's  the  likeness  of  a  man  being  hung,  and 
smoking  a  pipe  the  while,  chalked  outside  the 
door." 

Guided  by  this  direction,  Mr.  Pickwick  pro- 
ceeded slowly  along  the  gallery,  until  he  en- 
countered the  "  portrait  of  a  gentleman,"  above 
described,  ujjon  whose  countenance  he  tappe<l 
with  the  knuckle  of  his  forefmger — gently  at 
first,  and  then  more  autlibly.  After  repealing 
this  process  several  times  without  effect,  he 
ventured  to  oj)en  the  iloor  and  i)eep  in. 

There  was  only  one  man  in  the  room,  and  he 
was  leaning  out  of  window  as  far  as  he  could 
without  overbalancing  himself,  endeavouring, 
widi  great  perseverance,  to  spit  upon  the  crown 
of  the  hat  of  a  personal  friend  on  the  parade 
below.  As  neither  speaking,  coughing,  sneez- 
ing, knocking,  nor  any  other  ordinary  mode  of 
attracting  attention,  made  this  person  aware  of 
the  presence  of  a  visitor,  Mr.   Pickwick,  after 
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some  delay,  stepped  up  to  the  window,  and 
pulled  him  gently  by  the  •  oat  tail.  The  indi- 
vidual brought  in  his  head  and  shoulders  with 
great  swiftness,  and  surveying  Mr.  Pickwick 
from  head  to  foot,  demanded  in  a  surly  tone 
what  the — something  beginning  with  a  cajjital 
H — he  wanted, 

"  I  believe,"  said  Mr.  Picl;wick,  consulting 
his  ticket,  "  I  believe  this  is  twenty-seven  in  the 
third  ?  " 

"  Well  ?  "  replied  the  gentleman. 

"I  have  come  here  in  conse.;uence  of  receiv- 
ing this  bit  of  paper,"  rejoined  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Hantl  it  over,"  said  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Pickwick  complied. 

"  I  think  Roker  miglit  have  chummed  you 
somewhere  else,"  said  Mr.  Simpson  (for  it  was 
the  leg),  after  a  very  discontented  sort  of  a 
pause. 

Mr.  Pickwick  thought  so  also;  but,  under  all 
the  circumstances,  he  considered  it  a  matter  of 
sound  policy  to  be  silent. 

Mr.  Simpson  mused  for  a  few  moments  after 
this,  and  then,  thrusting  his  head  out  of  the 
window,  gave  a  shrill  whistle,  and  pronounced 
some  word  aloud  several  times.  What  the 
word  was,  Mr.  Pickwick  coukl  not  distinguish ; 
but  he  rather  inferred  that  it  must  be  some  nick- 
name which  distinguished  Mr.  Martin  :  from  the 
fact  of  a  great  number  of  gentlemen  on  the 
ground  below  immediately  proceeding  to  cry 
"Butcher!"  in  imitation  of  the  tone  in  which 
that  useful  class  of  society  are  wont,  diurnally, 
to  make  their  presence  known  at  area  railings. 

Subsequent  occurrences  confirmed  the  accu- 
racy of  Mr.  Pickwick's  impression  ;  for,  in  a  few 
seconds,  a  gentleman,  prematurely  broad  for  his 
years  :  clothed  in  a  professional  blue  jean  frock, 
and  top-boots  with  circidar  toes :  entered  the 
room  nearly  out  of  breath,  closely  followed  by 
another  gentleman  in  very  shabby  black,  and  a 
seal-skin  cap.  The  latter  gentleman,  who  fast- 
ened his  coat  all  the  way  up  to  his  chin  by 
means  of  a  pin  and  a  button  alternately,  had  a 
very  coarse  red  face,  and  looked  like  a  drunken 
chaplain,  which,  indeed,  he  was. 

These  two  gentlemen  having  by  turns  perused 
Mr.  Pickwick's  billet,  the  one  expressed  his 
opinion  that  it  was  a  "  rig,"  and  the  other  his 
conviction  that  it  was  a  "  go."  Having  recorded 
their  feelings  in  these  very  intelligible  terms, 
they  looketl  at  Mr.  Pickwick  and  each  other  in 
awkward  silence. 

"  It's  an  aggravating  thing,  just  as  we  got  the 
beds  so  snug,"  said  the  chaplain,  looking  at 
three  dirty  mattresses,  each  rolled  up  in  a  blan- 
ket :   which  occupied  one  comer  of  the  room 


during  the  day,  and  formed  a  kind  of  slab,  on 
which  were  placed  an  old  cracked  basin,  ewer, 
and  soap-dish,  of  common  yellow  earthenware, 
with  a  blue  flower.     "  Very  aggravating." 

Mr.  Martin  expressed  the  same  opinion,  Id 
rather  stronger  terms  ;  Mr.  Simpson,  after  having 
let  a  variety  of  expletive  adjectives  loose  upon 
society  without  any  substantive  to  accompany 
them,  tucked  uj)  his  sleeves,  and  began  to  wash 
the  greens  for  dinner. 

While  this  was  going  on,  Mr.  Pickwick  had 
been  eyeing  the  room,  which  was  filthily  dirty, 
and  srnclt  intolerably  close.  There  was  no  ves- 
tige of  either  carpet,  curtain,  or  blind.  There 
was  not  even  a  closet  in  it.  Unquestionabl) 
there  were  but  few  things  to  put  away,  if  iherc 
had  been  one ;  but,  however  few  in  number,  or 
small  in  individual  amount,  still  renmants  of 
loaves,  and  pieces  of  cheese,  and  damp  towels, 
and  scraps  of  meat,  and  articles  of  wearing 
apparel,  and  mutilated  crocker)-,  and  bellows 
without  nozzles,  and  toasting-forks  without 
prongs,  do  present  somewhat  of  an  uncomfort- 
able appearance  when  they  are  scattered  about 
the  floor  of  a  small  apartment,  which  is  the  com- 
mon sitting  and  sleeping  room  of  three  idle 
men. 

"  I  suppose  this  can  be  managed  somehow," 
said  the  butcher,  after  a  pretty  long  silence. 
"  What  will  you  take  to  go  out  ?" 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick. 
"  What  did  you  say  ?    I  hardly  understand  you.'" 

"  What  will  you  take  to  be  paid  out?"  said 
the  butcher.  "  The  regular  chummage  is  two- 
and-six.     Will  you  take  three  bob  ?" 

"  — And  a  bender,"  suggested  the  clerical 
gentleman. 

"  Well,  I  don't  mind  that ;  it's  only  twopence 
apiece  more,"  said  Mr.  Martin.  "  What  do  you 
say  now  ?  \Ve'll  pay  you  out  for  ihrcc-and-six- 
jience  a  week.     Come  !" 

'•  And  stand  a  gallon  of  beer  down,"  chimed 
in  Mr.  Simpson.     "There!" 

"  And  drink  it  on  the  spot,"  said  the  chaplain. 
"  Now  !" 

"  I  really  am  so  wholly  ignorant  of  the  rules 
of  this  place,"  returned  Mr.  Pickwick,  "  tliat  I 
tlo  not  yet  comprehend  you.  Can  I  live  any- 
where else  ?     I  thought  I  could  not." 

At  this  inquiry  Mr.  Martin  looked,  with  a 
countenance  of  excessive  surprise,  at  his  two 
friends,  and  then  each  gentleman  pointed  with 
his  right  thumb  over  his  left  shoulder.  This 
action,  imperfectly  described  in  words  by  the 
very  feeble  term  of  "  over  the  left,"  when  per- 
formed by  any  number  of  ladies  or  gentlemen 
who  are  accustomerl  to  act  in  unison,  has  a  very 
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;;raceful  and  airy  effect ;  its  expression  is  one  of 
light  and  playful  sarcasm, 

''Can  you!"  repeated  Mr.  Martin,  with  a 
smile  of  pity. 

"  Well,  if  I  knew  as  little  of  life  as  that,  I'd 
tat  my  hat  and  swallow  the  buckle  whole,"  saiil 
the  clerical  gentleman. 

"  So  would  I,"  added  the  sporting  one 
solemnly. 

After  this  introductory  preface,  the  three 
chums  informed  Mr.  I'ickwick,  in  a  breath,  that 
money  was,  in  the  Fleet,  just  what  money  was 
out  of  it;  that  it  wouKl  instantly  procure  him 
ahnost  anything  he  ilcsireil ;  and  that,  suj^posiug 
he  had  it,  and  had  no  objection  to  spend  it,  if 
he  only  signified  his  wish  to  have  a  room  to  him- 
sclt,  he  might  take  possession  of  one,  furnished 
and  fitted  to  boot,  in  half  an  hour's  time. 

With  this,  the  parties  separated,  very  much  to 
their  mutual  satisfaction :  Mr.  Pickwick  once 
more  retracing  his  steps  to  the  Lodge :  and  the 
three  companions  adjourning  to  the  coffee-room, 
there  to  expend  the  five  shillings  which  the 
clerical  gentleman  had,  w  ith  ailmirable  i)rudence 
and  foresight,  borrowed  of  him  for  the  purpose. 

"  I  knowed  it,"  said  Mr.  Roker,  with  a  chuckle, 
when  Mr.  Pickwick  stated  the  object  with  which 
he  had  returned.     "  Didn't  I  say  so,  Neddy?" 

The  philosophical  owner  of  the  universal  pen- 
knife growled  an  affirmative. 

"  I  knowed  you'd  want  a  room  for  yourself, 
bless  you!"  said  Mr.  Roker.  "Let  me  see. 
You'll  want  some  furnitur.  You'll  hire  that  of 
me,  I  suppose?     Thai's  the  reg'lar  thing." 

"  With  great  pleasure,"  replied  Mr.  PickwicL 

"There's  a  capital  room  up  in  the  coffee- 
room  flight,  that  belongs  to  a  Chancery  prisoner," 
said  Mr.  Roker.  *'  It'll  stand  you  in  a  pound 
a  week.     I  suppose  you  don't  mind  that  ?  " 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Just  step  there  with  me,"  said  Roker,  taking 
up  his  hat  with  great  alacrity ;  "  the  matter's 
settled  in  five  minutes.  Lord  !  why  didn't  you 
say  at  first  that  you  was  willing  to  come  down 
handsome?" 

'ITie  matter  was  soon  arranged,  as  the  turnkey 
had  foretold.  The  Chancery  prisoner  had  been 
there  long  enough  to  have  lost  friends,  fortune, 
home,  and  happiness,  and  to  have  acquired  the 
right  of  having  a  room  to  himself.  As  he 
laboured,  however,  uniler  the  inconvenience  of 
often  wanting  a  morsel  of  bread,  he  eagerly  list- 
ened to  Mr.  Pickwick's  proposal  to  rent  the 
apartment ;  and  readily  covenanted  and  agreed 
to  yield  him  up  the  sole  and  undisturbed  posses- 
sion thereof,  in  consideration  of  the  weekly  pay- 
ment of  twenty  shillings;  from  which  fund  he 


furthermore  contracted  to  pay  out  any  person  or 
persons  that  might  be  chummeil  upon  it. 

As  they  struck  the  bargain,  Mr.  Pickwick  sur- 
veyed him  with  a  painlul  interest.  He  was  a 
tall,  gaunt,  cadaverous  man,  in  an  old  great-coat 
and  slij)pers  :  with  sunken  cheeks  and  a  restless, 
eager  eye.  His  lips  were  bloodless,  and  his 
bones  sliarp  and  thin.  God  help  him  !  the  iron 
teeth  of  confinement  and  privation  had  been 
slowly  filing  him  down  for  twenty  years. 

"And  where  will  you  live  meanwhile,  sir?" 
said  Mr.  Pickwick,  as  he  laid  the  amount  of  tlu- 
first  week's  rent,  in  advance,  on  the  tottering 
table. 

The  man  gathered  up  the  money  with  a 
trembling  hand,  and  replied  that  he  didn't  know 
yet ;  he  must  go  and  see  where  he  could  move 
his  bed  to. 

"  I  am  afraid,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  laying 
his  hand  gently  and  compassionately  on  his 
arm  ;  "  I  am  afraid  you  will  have  to  live  in  some 
noisy,  crowded  place.  Now,  pray,  consider  this 
room  your  own  when  you  want  quiet,  or  when 
any  of  your  friends  come  to  see  you." 

"  Friends  ! "  interposed  the  man,  in  a  voice 
which  rattled  in  his  throat.  "  If  I  lay  dead  at 
the  bottom  of  the  deepest  mine  in  the  world  ; 
tight  screwed  down  and  soldered  in  my  coffin  : 
rotting  in  the  dark  and  filthy  ditch  that  drags  its 
slime  along  beneath  the  foundations  of  this 
prison :  I  could  not  be  more  forgotten  or  un- 
heeded than  I  am  here.  I  am  a  dead  man — 
dead  to  society,  without  the  pity  they  bestow  on 
those  whose  souls  have  passed  to  judgment. 
Friends  to  see  me  I  My  God  !  I  have  sunk  from 
the  prime  of  life  into  old  age  in  this  place,  and 
there  is  not  one  to  raise  his  hand  above  my  bed, 
when  I  lie  dead  upon  it,  and  say,  'It  is  a  bless- 
ing he  is  gone  !'  " 

The  excitement,  which  had  cast  an  unwonted 
light  over  the  man's  face  while  he  spoke,  sub- 
sided as  he  concluded  ;  and,  pressing  his  withered 
hands  together  in  a  ha^ty  and  disordered  manner, 
he  shuflled  from  the  room. 

"  Rides  rather  rusty,"  said  Mr.  Roker,  with  a 
smile.  "Ah!  they're  like  the  elephants;  they 
feel  it  now  and  then,  and  it  makes  em  wild  !'" 

I  laving  maile  this  deeply-sympathising  remark, 
Mr.  Roker  entered  u])on  his  arrangements  with 
sucli  expeililion,  that  in  a  short  time  the  room 
was  furnished  with  a  carpet,  six  chairs,  a  table, 
a  sofa-bedstead,  a  tea-kettle,  and  various  small 
articles,  on  hire,  at  the  very  reasonable  rate  of 
seven -and -twenty  shillings  and  sixpence  per 
week. 

"  Now,  is  there  anything  more  we  can  do  for 
you?"  inquired  Mr.  Roker,  looking  round  with 
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great  satisfaction,  and  gaily  chinking  the  first 
week's  hire  in  his  closed  fist. 

"  Why,  yes,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  wlio  had  been 
musing  deeply  for  some  time.  "  Are  there  any 
people  here  who  run  on  errands,  and  so  fortli  ?  " 

"  Outside  do  you  mean  ?"  in(}uired  Mr.  Roker. 

"  Yes ;  I  mean  who  arc  able  to  go  outside. 
Not  prisoners." 

"Yes,  there  is,"  said  Roker.  "There's  an 
unfortunate  devil,  who  has  got  a  friend  on  the 
poor  side,  that's  glad  to  do  anything  of  that  sort. 


He's  been  running  odd  jobs,  and  that,  for  the 
last  two  months.     Shall  I  send  him  ?" 

"  If  you  please,"  rejoined  Mr.  Pickwick. 
"  Stay ;— no.  The  poor  side,  you  say  ?  I  should 
like  to  see  it; — I'll  go  to  him  myself." 

The  poor  side  of  a  tlebtors'  prison  is,  as  its 
name  imports,  that  in  which  the  most  miserable 
and  abject  class  of  debtors  arc  confined.  A  pri- 
soner, having  declared  upon  the  poor  side,  pays 
neither  rent  nor  chummage.  His  fees,  upon 
entering  and  leaving  the  gaol,  are  reduced  in 
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amount,  and  he  becomes  entitled  to  a  .share  of 
some  small  (juantiiies  of  food  :  to  provide  which, 
a  few  charitable  persons  have,  from  lime  to  time, 
left  trifling  legacies  in  their  wills.  Most  of  our 
readers  will  remember,  that  until  within  a  very  few 
years  past,  there  was  a  kind  of  iron  oige  in  the 
wall  of  the  Fleet  Prison,  within  which  was  posted 
some  man  of  hungry  looks,  who,  from  time  to 
time,  rattled  a  money-box,  and  exclaimed,  in 
a  mournful  voice,  "  Pray  remember  the  poor 
debtors;  pray  remember  the  poor  debtors."  The 


receipts  of  this  box,  when  there  were  any,  were 
divided  among  the  poor  prisoners  :  and  the  men 
on  the  poor  side  relieved  each  other ^ in  this 
degrading  office. 

Although  this  custom  has  been  abolished,  and 
the  cage  is  now  boanled  up,  the  miserable  and 
destitute  conditi9n  of  these  unhapj^y  persons 
remains  the  same.  We  no  longer  suffer  them  to 
appeal  at  the  prison-gates  to  tJie  charity  and 
compassion  of  the  ])nssers-by;  but  we  still  leave 
unblotted  in  the  leaves  of  our  statute-book,  for 
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the  reverence  and  admiration  of  succeeding 
ages,  the  just  and  wholesome  law  which  de- 
clares that  the  sturdy  (elon  shall  be  fed  ami 
clotheti,  and  that  the  penniless  ilebtor  shall  be 
left  to  die  of  starvation  and  nakedness.  This  is 
no  fiction.  Not  a  week  passes  over  our  heads, 
but,  in  every  one  of  our  prisons  for  debt,  some 
of  these  men  must  inevitably  expire  in  the  slow 
agonies  of  want  if  they  were  not  relieveil  by  their 
fellow-prisoners. 

Turning  these  things  in  his  miml,  as  he 
niountetl  the  narrow  staircase  at  the  foot  of 
which  Roker  hail  left  him,  Mr.  Pickwick  gradu- 
ally worked  himself  to  the  boiling-over  point ; 
and  so  excited  was  he  with  his  reflections  on 
this  subject,  that  he  had  burst  into  the  room  to 
which  he  had  been  directeil,  before  he  liad  any 
distinct  recollection  cither  of  the  place  in  which 
he  was,  or  of  the  object  of  his  visit. 

The  general  aspect  of  the  room  recalled  him 
to  himself  at  once ;  but  he  had  no  sooner  cast 
his  eyes  on  the  figure  of  a  man  who  was  brood- 
ing over  the  dusty  fire,  than,  letting  his  hat  fall 
on  the  floor,  he  stood  perfectly  fixed  and  immov- 
able with  astonisJiment. 

Yes ;  in  tattered  garments,  and  without  a 
coat ;  his  common  calico  shirt  yellow  and  in 
rags  ;  his  hair  hanging  over  his  face  ;  his  features 
changed  with  suft'ering.  and  pinched  with  fa- 
mine; there  sat  Mr.  .Alfred  Jingle:  his  head 
resting  on  his  hami,  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  fire, 
and  his  whole  appearance  denoting  misery  and 
dejection  ! 

Near  him,  leaning  listlessly  against  the  v/all, 
stood  a  strong-built  countryman,  flicking,  with  a 
worn  out  hunting-whip,  the  top-boot  that  adorned 
his  right  foot ;  his  left  being  (for  he  dressed  by 
easy  stages)  thrust  into  an  old  slipper.  Horses, 
dogs,  and  drink  had  brought  him  there,  pell- 
mell.  There  was  a  rusty  spur  on  the  solitary 
boot,  which  he  occasionally  jerked  into  the 
empty  air:  at  the  same  time  giving  the  boot  a 
smart  blow,  and  muttering  some  of  the  sounds 
by  which  a  sportsman  encourages  his  horses. 
He  was  riding,  in  imagination,  some  desperate 
steeple-chase  at  that  moment.  Poor  wretch  !  he 
never  rode  a  match  on  the  swiftest  animal  in  his 
costly  stud  with  half  the  speed  at  which  he  had 
torn  along  the  course  that  ended  in  the  Fleet. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  room  an  ol  I  man 
was  seated  on  a  small  wooden  box,  with  his 
eyes  riveted  on  the  floor,  and  his  face  settled 
into  an  expression  of  the  deepest  and  most 
hopeless  despair.  A  young  girl — his  little  grand- 
daughter— was  hanging  about  him  :  endeavour- 
ing, with  a  thousand  childish  devices,  to  engage 
his  attention  ;  but  the  old  man  neiiher  saw  nor 


heard  her.  The  voice  that  had  been  music  to 
him,  and  the  eyes  that  had  been  light,  fell  coldly 
on  his  senses.  His  limbs  were  shaken  with 
disease,  and  the  palsy  had  fastened  on  his  miml. 

There  were  two  or  three  other  men  in  the 
room,  congregated  in  a  little  knot,  and  noisily 
talking  among  themselves.  There  was  a  lean 
and  haggard  woman,  too, — a  prisoner's  wife — 
who  was  watering,  with  great  solicitude,  the 
wretched  stump  of  a  dried-up,  withered  plant, 
which,  it  was  plain  to  see,  could  never  send 
forth  a  green  leaf  again  ; — too  true  an  emblem, 
perhaps,  of  the  oflice  she  had  come  there  to 
discharge. 

Such  were  the  objects  which  presented  them- 
selves to  Mr.  Pickwick's  view,  as  he  looked 
round  him  in  amazement.  The  noise  of  some 
one  stumbling  hastily  into  the  room  roused  him. 
Turning  his  eyes  towards  the  door,  they  encoun- 
tered the  new-comer :  and  in  him,  through  his 
rags,  anil  dirt,  and  misery,  he  recognised  the 
f:imiliar  features  of  Mr.  Job  Trotter. 

"  Mr.  Pickwick  !  "  exclaimed  Job  aloud. 

"Eh?"  said  Jingle,  starting   from   his  seat. 

"  Mr.  !      So  it  is — queer  place — strange 

thing — ser\es  me  right — very."  And  with  this, 
Mr.  Jingle  thrust  his  hands  into  the  place  where 
his  trousers  pocket  used  to  be,  and,  dropping  his 
chin  upon  his  breast,  sunk  back  into  his  chair. 

Mr.  Pickwick  was  affected ;  the  two  men 
looked  so  very  miserable.  The  sharp  involun- 
tary glance  Jingle  had  cast  at  a  small  piece  of 
^aw  loin  of  mutton,  which  Job  had  brought  in 
with  him,  said  more  of  their  reduced  state  than 
two  hours'  explanation  could  have  done.  He 
looked  mildly  at  Jingle,  and  said  ; 

"  I  should  like  to  speak  to  you  in  private. 
Will  you  step  out  for  an  instant  ?  " 

"  Certainly,"  said  Jingle,  rising  hastily.  "  Can't 
step  far — no  danger  of  over-walking  yourself 
here — Spike  park — grounds  pretty — romantic, 
but  not  extensive — open  for  public  insjiection — 
family  always  in  town — housekeeper  desperately 
careful — very." 

"  You  have  forgotten  your  coat,"  said  Mr. 
Pickwick,  as  they  walked  out  to  the  staircase, 
and  closed  the  door  after  them. 

"  Kh  ?"  said  Jingle.  "  Sjwut— dear  relation 
—  uncle  Tom— couldn't  help  it— must  eat,  you 
know.     Wants  of  nature— and  all  that." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  Gone,  my  dear  sir,— last  coat— can't  help 
it.  Lived  on  a  pair  of  boots — whole  fortnight. 
Silk  umbrella  —  ivory  handle  — week  —  fact  — 
honour — ask  Job — knows  it." 

"  Lived  for  three  weeks  upon  a  pair  of  boot.<», 
and  a  silk  umbrella  with  an  ivory  handle  !  "  ex- 
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claimed  Mr.  Pickwick,  who  had  only  heard  of 
such  things  in  shii)\vrecks,  or  read  of  them  in 
Constable's  Miscellany. 

"  True,"  said  Jingle,  nodding  his  head. 
"  Pawnbroker's  shop — duplicates  here— small 
sums — mere  nothing — all  rascals." 

"  Oh,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  much  relieved  by 
this  explanation  ;  "  I  understand  you.  You 
have  pawned  your  wardrobe." 

"  Everything — Job's  too — all  shirts  gone — 
never  mind — saves  washing.  Nothing  soon — 
lie  in  bed — starve — die — Inquest — little  bone- 
house — poor  prisoner — common  necessaries — 
hush  it  up — gentlemen  of  the  jury — warden's 
tradesmen — keep  it  snug — natural  death — coro- 
ner's order — workhouse  funeral — serve  him  right 
— all  over — drop  the  curtain." 

Jingle  delivered  this  singular  summary  of  his 
prospects  in  life  with  his  accustomed  volubility, 
and  with  various  twitches  of  the  countenance  to 
counterfeit  smiles.  Mr.  Pickwick  easily  per- 
ceived that  his  recklessness  was  assumed,  and 
looking  him  full,  but  not  unkindly,  in  the  face, 
saw  tliat  his  eyes  were  moist  with  tears. 

"  Good  fellow,"  said  Jingle,  pressing  his  hand, 
and  turning  his  head  away.  "  Ungrateful  dog — 
boyish  to  cry — can't  help  it — bad  fever — weak 
— ill — hungry.  Deserved  it  all — but  suffered 
much — very."  Wholly  unable  to  keep  up  ap- 
pearances any  longer,  and  perhaps  rendered 
worse  by  the  effort  he  had  made,  the  dejected 
stroller  sat  down  on  the  stairs,  and  covering  his 
face  with  his  hands,  sobbed  like  a  child. 

"  Come,  come,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  with  con- 
siderable emotion,  "we'll  sec  what  can  be  done, 
when  I  know  all  about  the  matter.  Here,  Job  : 
where  is  that  fellow  ?'' 

''  Here,  sir,"  replied  Job,  presenting  himself 
on  the  staircase.  We  have  described  him,  by- 
the-bye,  as  having  deeply  sunken  eyes  in  the 
best  of  times.  In  his  present  state  of  want  and 
distress,  he  looked  as  if  those  features  had  gone 
out  of  town  altogether. 

"  Here,  sir,"  cried  Job. 

"  Come  here,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  trying 
to  look  stern,  with  four  large  tears  running  down 
his  waistcoat.     "Take  that,  sir." 

Take  what  ?  In  the  ordinary  acceptation 
of  such  language,  it  should  have  been  a  blow. 
As  the  world  runs,  it  ought  to  have  been  a 
sound,  hearty  cuff;  for  Mr.  Pickwick  had  been 
duped,  deceived,  and  wronged  by  the  destitute 
outcast  who  was  now  wholly  in  his  power. 
Must  we  tell  the  truth  ?  It  was  something  from 
Mr.  Pickwick's  waistcoat  jiocket,  which  chinked 
as  it  was  given  into  Job's  hand  :  and  the  giving 
of  which,  somehow  or  other,  imparted  a  sj)arkle 


to  the  eye,  and  a  swelling  to  the  heart,  of  our 
excellent  old  friend  as  he  hurried  away. 

Sam  had  returned  when  Mr.  Pickwick  reached 
his  own  room,  and  was  inspecting  the  arrange- 
ments that  had  been  made  f(jr  his  comfort,  with 
a  kind  of  grim  satisfaction  which  was  very  plea- 
sant to  look  upon.  Having  a  decided  objection 
to  his  master's  being  there  at  all,  Mr.  Weller 
appeared  to  consider  it  a  high  moral  duty  not 
to  appear  too  much  pleased  with  anything  that 
was  done,  said,  suggested,  or  proposed. 

"  Well,  Sam,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"Well,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Weller. 

"  Pretty  comfortable  now,  eh,  Sam?" 

"  Pretty  veil,  sir,"  responded  Sam,  looking 
round  him  in  a  disparaging  manner. 

"  Have  you  seen  Mr.  Tujmian  and  our  other 
friends  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  have  seen  'em,  sir,  and  they're  a-comin' 
to-morrow,  and  wos  wery  much  surprised  to  hear 
they  warn't  to  come  to-day,"  replied  Sam. 

"  You  have  brought  the  things  I  wanted?" 

Mr.  Weller  in  reply  pointed  to  various  pack- 
ages which  he  had  arranged,  as  neatly  as  he 
could,  in  a  corner  of  the  room. 

"Very  well,  Sam,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  after 
a  little  hesitation  ;  "  listen  to  what  I  am  going 
to  say,  Sam." 

"  Cert'nly,  sir,"  rejoined  Mr.  Weller;  "fire 
avay,  sir." 

"  I  have  felt  from  the  first,  Sam,"  said  Mr. 
Pickwick,  with  much  solemnity,  "  that  this  is 
not  the  place  to  bring  a  young  man  to."' 

"  Nor  an  old  'un  neither,  sir,"  observed  Mr. 
Weller. 

"  You're  quite  right,  Sam,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick; 
"  but  old  men  may  come  here  through  their  own 
heedlessness  and  unsuspicion  :  and  young  men 
may  be  brought  here  by  the  selfishness  of  those 
they  serve.  It  is  better  for  those  young  men, 
in  every  point  of  view,  that  they  should  not 
remain  here.     Do  you  understand  me,  Snm?"' 

"Vy  no,  sir,  I  do  not,"  replied  Mr.  Weller 
doggedly. 

"  Try,  Sam,"  .said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Veil,  sir,"  rejoined  Sam,  after  a  short  pause, 
"  I  think  I  see  your  drift  ;  anil  if  I  do  see  your 
tlrift,  it's  my  'pinion  that  you're  a-comin*  it  a 
great  deal  too  strong,  as  the  mail-coachman  said 
to  the  snow-storm  ven  it  overtook  him." 

"  I  see  you  comprehend  me,  Sam,"  said  Mr. 
Pickwick.  "  Independently  of  my  wish  that 
you  should  not  be  idling  about  a  place  like  this 
for  years  to  come,  I  feel  that  for  a  debtor  in  the 
Flee^  to  be  attended  by  his  man-servant  is  a 
mon.strous  absurdity.  Sam,"  said  Mr.  PickwicV, 
"  for  a  time  you  must  leave  me." 
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"Oh,  for  a  time,  ch,  sir?"  rejoined  Mr. 
Wcllcr,  rather  sarcastically. 

*•  \'es,  tor  the  time  that  I  remain  here,"  said 
Mr.  I'ickwick.  *'  Your  wages  I  shall  continue 
to  pay.  Any  one  of  my  three  friends  will  be 
happy  to  take  you,  were  it  only  out  of  resjiect 
to  me.  Antl  if  I  ever  ilo  leave  this  place,  Sam," 
ailded  Mr.  I'ickwick,  with  assumed  cheerfulness: 
"  if  I  do,  I  jiledge  you  my  word  that  you  shall 
return  to  me  instantly." 

"  Now,  I'll  tell  you  wot  it  is,  sir,"  said  Mr. 
Weller,  in  a  i;rave  anil  solemn  voice.  "This  here 
sort  o'  thing  won't  do  at  all,  so  don't  let's  hear 
no  more  about  it. " 

"  I  am  serious,  and  resolved,  Sam,"  said  Mr. 
Pickwick. 

"  You  air,  air  you,  sir?"  incjuired  Mr.  U'cller 
firmly.     "  ^Very' good,  sir.      Then  so  am  I.'' 

Thus  speaking.  Mr.  Weller  fixed  his  hat  on  his 
head  with  great  precision,  and  abruptly  left  the 
room. 

•'Sam  !"  cried  Mr.  Pickwick,  calling  after  him, 
-Sam!     Here!" 

But  the  long  gallery  ceased  to  re-echo  the 
sound  of  footsteps.     Sam  Weller  was  gone. 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 

SUOWI.VG    HOW   MR.    SAMTKL   WELLER   GOT   I.NTO 
UIKFICCLTIES. 

'.\'  a  lofty  room,  badly  lighted  and 
worse  ventilated,  situate  in  Portugal 
Street,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  there 
sit,  nearly  the  whole  year  round, 
one,  two,  three,  or  four  gentlemen 
in  wigs,  as  the  case  may  be,  with 
■^  '  little  writing  desks  before  them,  con- 
"  strurted  after  the  fashion  of  those  used 

by  the  judges  of  the  land,  barring  the  French 
polish.  There  is  a  box  of  barristers  on  their 
right  hand  ;  there  is  an  enclosure  of  insolvent 
debtors  on  their  left  ;  and  there  is  an  inclined 
plane  of  most  especially  dirty  fa(  es  in  their  front. 
These  gentlemen  are  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Insolvent  Court,  and  the  place  in  which  they 
sit  is  the  Insolvent  Court  it.self. 

It  is,  and  has  been,  time  out  of  mind,  the  re- 
markable fate  of  this  Court  to  be,  somehow  or 
other,  held  and  understood  by  the  general  con- 
sent of  all  the  destitute  shabby-genteel  people 
in  I^ndon  as  their  common  resort,  and  place  of 
daily  refuge.  It  is  always  full.  The  steams  of 
beer  and  spirits  perpetually  ascend  to  the  ceil- 
ing, and.  being  condensed  by  the  heat,  roll 
down  the  walls  like  rain  ;  there  are  more  old 


suits  of  clothes  in  it  at  one  time  than  will  be 
offered  for  sale  in  all  Houndsdilch  in  a  twelve- 
month ;  more  unwasheil  skins  and  grizzly  beards 
than  all  the  pumps  and  shaving-shops  between 
Tyburn  and  Whitechapel  coukl  render  decent 
between  sunrise  and  sunset. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  any  of  these 
people  have  the  least  shadow  of  business  in,  or 
the  remotest  connection  with,  the  j)Iace  they  so 
indefatigably  attenil.  If  they  had,  it  would  be 
no  matter  of  surprise,  and  the  singularity  of  the 
thing  would  cease  at  once.  Some  of  them  sleep 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  sitting  ;  others 
carry  small  portable  dinners  wrapped  in  pocket- 
handkerchiefs,  Qr  sticking  out  of  their  worn-out 
pockets,  and  munch  and  listen  with  ecjual  relish; 
but  no  one  among  them  was  ever  known  to 
have  the  slightest  personal  interest  in  any  case 
that  was  ever  brought  fonvard.  Whatever  they 
do,  there  they  sit  from  the  first  moment  to  the 
last.  When  it  is  heavy  rainy  weather,  they  all 
come  in  wet  through ;  and  at  such  times  the 
vapours  of  the  Court  are  like  those  of  a  fungus- 

A  casual  visitor  might  suppose  this  place  to 
be  a  Temple  dedicated  to  the  Genius  of  Seedi- 
ness.  There  is  not  a  messenger  or  process- 
server  attached  to  it,  who  wears  a  coat  that  was 
made  for  him  ;  not  a  tolerably  fresh  or  whole- 
some-looking man  in  the  whole  establishment, 
except  a  little  white-headed,  apple-faced  tipstaff, 
and  even  he,  like  an  ill-conditioned  cherry  pre- 
served in  brandy,  seems  to  have  artificially  liried 
and  withered  up  into  a  state  of  preservation  to 
which  he  can  lay  no  natural  claim.  The  very 
barristers'  wigs  are  iU-powdered,  and  their  curls 
lack  crispness. 

But  the  attorneys,  who  sit  at  a  large  bare 
table  below  the  Commissioners,  are,  after  all, 
the  greatest  curiosities.  The  professional  esta- 
blishment of  the  more  opulent  of  these  gentlemen 
consists  of  a  blue  bag  and  a  boy  :  generally  a 
youth  of  the  Jewish  jK-rsuasion.  They  have  no 
fixed  ofiices  :  their  legal  business  being  trans- 
acted in  the  parlours  of  public-houses,  or  the 
yards  of  prisons  :  whither  they  repair  in  crowds, 
and  canvass  for  customers  after  the  manner  of 
omnibus  cads.  They  are  of  a  greasy  and  mil- 
dewed appearance ;  and  if  they  can  be  said  to 
have  any  vices  at  all,  perhajjs  drinking  and 
cheating  are  the  most  conspicuous  among  them. 
Their  residences  are  usually  on  the  outskirts  of 
"  the  Rules,"  chiefly  lying  within  a  circle  of  one 
mile  from  the  obelisk  in  St.  George's  Fields. 
Their  looks  are  not  prepossessing,  and  their 
manners  are  peculiar. 

Mr.  Solomon  Pell,  one  of  this  learned  body, 
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was  a  fat,  flabby,  pale  man,  in  a  surtout  which 
looked  green  one  minute,  and  brown  the  next : 
with  a  velvet  collar  of  the  same  chameleon 
tints.  His  forehead  was  narrow,  his  face  wide, 
his  head  large,  and  his  nose  all  on  one  side,  as 
if  Nature,  indignant  with  the  propensities  she 
observed  in  him  in  his  birth,  had  given  it  an 
angry  tweak  which  it  had  never  recovered. 
Being  short-necked  and  asthmatic,  however,  he 
respired  principally  through  this  feature ;  so, 
perhaps,  what  it  wanted  in  ornament,  it  made 
uj)  in  usefulness. 

"  I'm  sure  to  bring  him  through  it,"  said  Mr. 
Pell. 

"Are  you  though?"  replied  the  person  to 
whom  the  assurance  was  ])le(lged. 

"  Certain  sure,"  replied  Pell ;  "  but  if  he'd 
gone  to  any  irregular  practitioner,  mind  you, 
I  wouldn't  have  answered  for  the  conse- 
quences." 

"  Ah  !"  said  the  other,  with  open  mouth. 

"  No,  that  I  wouldn't,"  said  Mr.  Pell ;  and  he 
pursed  up  his  lips,  frowned,  and  shook  his  head 
mysteriously. 

Now,  the  place  where  this  discourse  occurred 
was  the  public-house  just  opposite  to  the  Insol- 
vent Court ;  and  the  person  with  whom  it  was 
held  was  no  other  than  the  elder  Mr.  Weller, 
who  had  come  there  to  comfort  and  console  a 
friend,  whose  petition  to  be  discharged  under 
the  act  was  to  be  that  day  heard,  and  whose  at- 
torney he  was  at  that  moment  consulting. 

"And  vere  is  George?"  inquired  the  old 
gentleman. 

Mr.  Pell  jerked  his  head  in  the  direction  of  a 
back-parlour  :  whither  Mr.  Weller  at  once  re- 
pairing, was  immediately  greeted  in  the  warm- 
est and  most  flattering  manner  by  some  half- 
dozen  of  his  professional  brethren,  in  token 
of  their  gratification  at  his  arrival.  The  insol- 
vent gentleman,  who  had  contracted  a  specula- 
tive but  imprudent  passion  for  horsing  long 
stages,  which  had  led  to  his  present  embarrass- 
ments, looked  extremely  well,  and  was  soothing 
the  excitement  of  his  feelings  with  shrimps  and 
porter. 

The  salutation  between  Mr.  Weller  and  his 
friends  was  strictly  confined  to  tlic  freemasonry 
of  the  craft ;  consisting  of  a  jerking  round  of 
the  right  wrist,  and  a  tossing  of  the  little  finger 
into  the  air  at  the  same  time.  We  once  knew 
two  famous  coachmen  (they  are  dead  now,  poor 
fellows)  who  were  twins,  and  between  whom  an 
unaffected  and  devoted  attachment  existed. 
They  passed  each  other  on  the  Dover  road  every 
day  for  twenty-four  years,  never  exchanging  any 
other  greeting  than  this  ;   and   yet,  when  one 


died,  the  other  pined  away,  and  soon  afterwards 
followed  him  ! 

"  Veil,  George,"  said  Mr.  Weller,  senior,  tak- 
ing oft"  his  upper  coat,  ami  seating  himself  with 
his  accustomed  gravity.  "  How  is  it  ?  All 
right  behind,  and  full  inside?" 

"  All  right,  old  feller,"  replied  the  embarrassed 
gentleman. 

"  Is  the  grey  mare  made  over  to  anybody?  " 
inquired  Mr.  Weller  anxiously. 

George  nodded  in  the  affirmative. 

"Veil,  that's  all  right,"  said  Mr.  Weller. 
"  Coach  taken  care  on  also  ?" 

"Con-signed  in  a  safe  quarter,"  replied  George, 
wringing  the  heads  off  half-a-dozen  shrimps,  and 
swallowing  them  without  any  more  ado. 

"Wery  good,  wery  good,"  said  Mr.  Weller. 
"  Alvays  see  to  the  drag  ven  you  go  down 
hill.  Is  the  vav-bill  all  clear  and  straight- 
for'erd  ?  " 

"  The  schedule,  sir,"  said  Pell,  guessing  at 
Mr.  Weller's  meaning,  "  the  schedule  is  as  plain 
and  satisfactory  as  pen  and  ink  can  make  it." 

Mr.  Weller  nodded  in  a  manner  which  bespoke 
his  inward  approval  of  these  arrangements  ;  and 
then,  turning  to  Mr.  Pell,  said,  pointing  to  his 
friend  George  : 

"  Ven  do  you  take  his  cloths  off"?" 

"  Why,"  replied  Mr.  Pell,  "  he  stands  third 
on  the  opposed  list,  and  I  should  think  it  would 
be  his  turn  in  about  half  an  hour.  I  told  my 
clerk  to  come  over  and  tell  us  when  there  was 
a  chance." 

Mr.  Weller  surveyed  the  attorney  from  head 
to  foot  with  great  admiration,  and  said  emphati- 
cally : 

"And  what'll  you  take,  sir?" 

"Why,    really,"    replied    Mr.    Pell,    "you're 

very Upon  my  word  and  honour,  I  am  not 

in  the  habit  of It's  so  very  early  in   the 

morning,  that,  actually,  I  am  almost Well, 

you  may  bring  me  three-penn'orth  of  rum,  my 
dear." 

The  officiating  damsel,  who  had  anticipated 
the  order  before  it  was  given,  set  the  glass  of 
spirits  before  Pell,  and  retired. 

"  Gentlemen,"  .said  Mr.  Pell,  looking  round 
upon  the  company,  "success  to  your  friend  !  I 
don't  like  to  boast,  gentlemen  ;  it's  not  my  way  ; 
but  I  can't  help  saying,  that  if  your  friend  hadn't 
been    fortunate    enough     to    fall    into    hands 

that But  I  won't  say  what  I  was  going  to 

say.  Gentlemen,  my  ser\icc  to  you."  Having 
emptied  the  glass  in  a  twinkling,  Mr,  Pell 
smacked  his  lips,  and  looked  complacently 
round  on  the  assembled  coachmen,  who  evi- 
dently regarded  him  as  a  species  of  divinity. 
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'•  Let  n-»c  see,"  said  the  legal  authority. 
"What  was  I  a  saying,  gentlemen  ?" 

"I  think  you  was  reniarkin'  as  you  wouUln't 
have  no  objection  to  another  o'  the  same,  sir," 
said  Mr.  Weller,  with  grave  I'acetiousness. 

"Ha,  ha!"  laughed  Mr.  Pell.  "Not  bad, 
not  bail.  A  protessional  man,  too  !  At  this 
time  of  the  morning,  it  would  be  rather  too 

good  a Well,  I  don't  know,  my  dear — 

you  may  do  that  again,  if  you  please.     Ilem  !" 

This  last  sounil  was  a  solemn  and  dignified 
cough,  in  which  Mr.  Pell,  observing  an  indecent 
tendency  to  mirth  in  some  of  his  auditors,  con- 
sidered it  due  to  himself  to  indulge. 

'*  The  late  Lord  Chancellor,  gentlemen,  was 
very  fond  of  rae,"  said  Mr.  Pell, 

"  And  wery  creditable  in  him,  too,"  interposed 
Mr.  Weller. 

•'  Hear,  hear,"  assented  Mr.  Pell's  client. 
"Why  shouldn't  he  be  ?' 

"  Ah — why,  indeed  ?  '  said  a  ver)'  red-faced 
man,  who  had  said  nothing  yet,  and  who  looked 
extremely  unlikely  to  say  anything  more.  *'  Why 
shouldn't  he  ?" 

•  A  murmur  of  assent  ran  through  the  com- 
pany. 

"  I  remember,  gentlemen,"  said  Mr.  Pell, 
"  dining  with  him  on  one  occasion  ; — there  was 
only  us  two,  but  everything  as  splendid  as  if 
twenty  people  had  been  expected — the  great 
seal  on  a  tlumb-waiter  at  his  right  hand,  and  a 
man  in  a  bag-wig  and  suit  of  armour  guarding 
the  mare  with  a  drawn  sword  and  silk  stockings 
— which  is  perpetually  done,  gentlemen,  night 
and  day ;  when  he  said,  '  Pell,'  he  said  ;  '  no 
false  delicacy.  Pell.  You're  a  man  of  talent ; 
you  can  get  anybody  through  the  Insolvent 
Court,  Pell  ;  and  your  country  should  be  proud 
of  you.'  Those  were  his  very  words. — '  My 
Lord,'  I  said,  '  you  flatter  me.' — '  Pell,*  he  said, 
'if  I  do,  Pm  damned.'  " 

"  Did  he  say  that  ?"  inquired  Mr.  Weller, 

"  He  did,"  replied  Pell. 

"  Veil,  then,"  said  Mr.  Weller,  "  I  say  Parlia- 
ment ought  to  ha'  took  it  up  ;  and  if  he'd  been 
a  poor  man,  they  'would  ha'  done  it." 

'*  But,  my  dear  friend,"  argued  .Mr.  Pell,  "  it 
was  in  confidence." 

"In  what?"  said  Mr.  Wdler. 

"  In  confidence." 

"  Oh  !  wery  good,"  replied  Mr.  Weller,  after 
a  little  reflection.  "  If  he  damned  hisself  in 
confidence,  o'  course  that  was  another  thing." 

"Of  course  it  was,"  said  Mr.  Pell.  "The 
distinction's  obvious,  you  will  perceive." 

"Alters  the  case  entirely,"  said  Mr.  Weller. 
"  Go  on,  sir." 


"  No ;  I  will  not  go  on,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Pell,  in 
a  low  and  serious  tone.  "  You  have  remimled 
me,  sir,  that  this  conversation  was  private — 
private  and  confi  lential,  gentlemen.  Gentle- 
men, I  am  a  professional  man.  It  may  be  that 
I  am  a  good  ileal  looked  up  to  in  my  jirofession 
— it  may  be  that  I  am  not.  Most  peojile  know. 
I  say  nothing.  Observations  have  already  been 
made,  in  this  room,  injurious  to  the  reputation 
of  my  noble  friend.  You  will  excuse  me,  gentle- 
men ;  I  was  imprudent.  I  feel  that  I  have  no 
right  to  mention  this  matter  without  his  concur- 
rence. Thank  you,  sir  ;  thank  you."  Thus  de- 
livering himself,  Mr.  Pell  thrust  his  hands  into 
his  pockets,  and,  frowning  grimly  around,  rattled 
three-halfpence  with  terrible  determination. 

This  virtuous  resolution  had  scarcely  been 
formed,  when  the  boy  and  the  blue  bag,  who 
were  inseparable  companions,  rushed  violently 
into  the  room,  and  said  (at  least,  the  boy  did  ; 
for  the  blue  bag  took  no  part  in  the  announce- 
ment) that  the  case  was  coming  on  directly. 
The  intelligence  was  no  sooner  received  than 
the  whole  party  hurried  across  the  street,  and 
began  to  fight  their  way  into  Court — a  pre- 
])aratory  ceremony,  which  has  been  calculated 
to  occupy,  in  ordinary  cases,  from  twenty  fve 
minutes  to  thirty. 

Mr.  Weller,  being  stout,  cast  himself  at  once 
into  the  crowd,  with  the  desperate  hope  of  ulti- 
mately turning  up  in  some  place  which  would 
suit  him.  His  success  was  not  quite  equal  to 
his  expectations ;  for,  having  neglected  to  take 
his  hat  off,  it  was  knocked  over  his  eyes  by 
some  unseen  person,  upon  whose  toes  he  had 
alighted  with  considerable  force.  Apparently, 
this  inilividuiU  regretted  his  impetuosity  imme- 
diately afterwards  ;  for,  muttering  an  indistinct 
exclamation  of  surprise,  he  dragged  the  old  man 
out  into  the  hall,  and,  after  a  violent  struggle, 
released  his  head  and  face. 

"Samivel!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Weller,  when  he 
was  thus  enabled  to  behold  the  rescuer. 

Sam  nodded. 

"  You're  a  dutiful  and  aflcctionate  little  boy, 
you  are,  ain't  you,"  said  Mr.  Weller,  "to  come 
a  bonnetin'  your  father  in  his  old  age  ?" 

"How  should  1  know  who  you  wos?"  re- 
sponded the  son,  "  Do  you  s'pose  I  wos  to 
tell  you  by  the  weight  o'  your  foot?" 

"  Veil,  that's  wery  true,  Sammy,"  replied  Mr. 
Weller,  mollified  at  once  ;  "  but  what  are  you  a 
doin'  on  here  ?  Your  gov'nor  can't  do  no  good 
here,  Sammy.  They  won't  pass  that  wcrdick; 
t"hey  won't  pass  it,  Sammy."  And  Mr,  Weller 
shook  his  head  with  legal  solemnity. 

"  Wot  a  penverse  old  file  it  is ! "  exclaimed 
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Sam,  "  alvays  a  goin'  on  about  werdicks  and 
alleybis,  and  that.  Who  said  anything  about 
the  werdick?" 

Mr.  Weller  made  no  reply,  but  once  more 
shook  his  head  most  learnedly. 

"  Leave  off  rattlin'  that  'ere  nob  o'  youm,  if 
you  don't  want  it  to  come  off  the  springs 
altogether,"  said  Sam  impatiently,  "  and  behave 
reasonable.  I  vent  all  the  vay  down  to  the 
Markis  o'  Granby,  artcr  you,  last  night."' 

"  Did  you  see  the  Marchioness  o'  Granby, 
Sammy?"  inquired  Mr.  Weller  with  a  sigh. 

"  Yes,  I  did,"  replied  Sam. 

"  How  wos  the  dear  creetur  lookin'  ?" 

*•  Wcry  queer,"  said  Sam.  "  I  think  she's  a 
injurin'  herself  gradivally  vith  too  much  o'  that 
'ere  pine-apple  rum,  and  other  strong  medicines 
o'  the  same  natur." 

"You  don't  mean  that,  Sammy?"  said  the 
senior  earnestly. 

"  I  do,  indeed,"  replied  the  junior.  Mr. 
Weller  seized  his  son's  hand,  clasped  it,  and  let 
it  fall.  There  was  an  expression  on  his  coun- 
tenance in  doing  so — not  of  dismay  or  appre- 
licnsion,  but  partaking  more  of  the  sweet  and 
gentle  character  of  hope.  A  gleam  of  resigna- 
tion, and  even  of  cheerfulness,  passed  over  his 
face  too,  as  he  slowly  said,  "  I  ain't  quite  cer- 
tain, Sammy ;  I  wouldn't  like  to  say  I  wos 
altogether  positive,  in  case  of  any  subsekent 
disappintment,  but  I  rayther  think,  my  boy — I 
rayther  think — that  the  shepherd's  got  the  liver 
complaint  !" 

"  Does  he  look  bad?"  inquired  Sam. 

"  He's  uncommon  pale,"  replied  his  father, 
"  'ccpt  about  the  nose,  wich  is  redder  than  ever. 
His  appetite  is  wcry  so-so,  but  he  imbibes  wun- 
dertul." 

Some  thoughts  of  the  rum  appeared  to  ob- 
trude themselves  on  Mr.  Wellers  mind  as  he 
said  this  ;  for  he  looked  gloomy  and  thoughtful ; 
but  he  very  shortly  recovered,  as  was  testified 
by  a  jKrfect  alphabet  of  winks,  in  which  he 
was  only  wont  to  indulge  when  particularly 
pleased. 

"  Veil,  now,"  said  Sam,  "  about  my  affair. 
Just  open  them  cars  o'  youm,  and  don't  say 
nothin'  till  I've  done."  With  this  brief  preface, 
Sam  related,  as  succinctly  as  he  could,  the  last 
memorable  conversation  he  had  had  with  Mr. 
Pickwick. 

"  Stop  there  by  himself,  poor  creetur  !  "  ex- 
claimed the  elder  Mr.  Weller,  *'  without  nobody 
to  take  his  part  !  It  can't  be  done,  Samivel,  it 
can't  be  done." 

"  O'  course  it  can't,"  asserted  Sam ;  "  I 
know'd  that  afore  I  came." 


"  Wy,  they'll  eat  him  up  alive,  Sammy,"  ex- 
claimed Mr.  Weller. 

Sam  nodded  his  concurrence  in  the  opinion. 

"  He  goes  in  rayther  raw,  Sammy,"  said  Mr. 
Weller  metaphorically,  "and  he'll  come  out 
done  so  ex-cecdin'  brown,  that  his  most  fomiiliar 
friends  won't  know  him.  Roast  pigeon's  nothin' 
to  it,  Sammy." 

Again  Sam  Weller  nodded. 

"  It  oughtn't  to  be,  Samivel,"  said  Mr.  Weller 
gravely. 

"  It  mustn't  be,"  said  Sam. 

"  Cert'nly  not,"  said  Mr.  Weller. 

"  "Veil  now,"  said  Sam,  "  you've  been  a  pro- 
phesyin'  away,  wery  fine,  like  a  red-faced  Nixon, 
as  the  sixpenny  books  gives  picters  on." 

"  Who  wos  he,  Sammy  ?"  inquired  Mr.  Weller. 

"  Never  mind  who  he  wos,"  retorted  Sam  ; 
"  he  warn't  a  coachman  ;  that's  enough  for 
you.' 

"  I  know'd  a  hostler  o'  that  name,"  said  Mr. 
Weller,  musing. 

"It  warn't  him,"  said  Sam.  "This  here 
gen'l'm'n  was  a  prophet." 

"Wot's  a  proj)het?"  inquired  Mr.  Weller, 
looking  sternly  on  his  son. 

"  Wy,  a  man  as  tells  what's  a-goin'  to  happen," 
replied  Sam. 

"  I  wish  I'd  know'd  him,  Sammy,"  said  Mr. 
Weller.  "  P'raps  he  might  ha'  throw'd  a  small 
light  on  that  'ere  liver  complaint  as  we  wos  a 
spcakin'  on  just  now.  Hows'ever,  if  he's  dead, 
and  ain't  left  the  bisness  to  nobody,  there's  an 
end  on  it.  Go  on,  Sammy,"  said  Mr.  Weller, 
with  a  sigh. 

"Well,"  said  Sam,  "you've  been  a  prophe- 
syin'  avay  about  wot'U  happen  to  the  gov'nor  if 
he's  left  alone.  Don't  you  sec  any  vay  o'  takin' 
care  on  him?" 

"  No,  I  don't,  Sammy,"  said  Mr.  Weller,  with 
a  rellectivc  visage. 

•'  No  vay  at  all?"  inquired  Sam. 

"No  vay,"  said  Mr.  Weller,  "unless" — and 
a  gleam  of  intelligence  lighted  up  his  coun- 
tenance as  he  sunk  his  voice  to  a  whisper,  and 
applied  his  mouth  to  the  ear  of  his  offspring — 
"  unless  it  is  getting  him  out  in  a  turn-up  bed- 
stead, unbeknown  to  the  turnkeys,  Sammy,  or 
dressin'  him  up  like  a  old  'ooman  vith  a  green 
wail." 

Sam  Weller  received  both  of  these  suggestions 
with  unexpected  contempt,  and  again  pro- 
poundeil  his  question. 

"  No,"  said  the  old  gentleman  ;  "  if  he  von't 
let  you  stop  there,  I  see  no  vay  at  all.  It's  no 
thoroughfare,  Sammy — no  thoroughfare." 

"  Well,  then,  I'll  tell  you  wot  it  is,''  said  Sam, 
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"  I'll  trouble  you  for  the  loan  of  five-and-twcnty 
pound." 

"Wot  good  'uU  tliat  do?"  UKiuircd  Mr. 
Wcller. 

"  Never  mind."  replied  Sam.  *•  Prajw  you 
may  ask  for  it  five  minits  afterwards  ;  p'raps  I 
may  say  I  von't  pay,  ami  cut  up  rough.  You 
von't  think  o'  arrestin'  your  own  son  for  the 
money,  and  sendin'  him  ofl'  to  the  Fleet,  will 
you,  you  unnat'ral  wagabone?" 

At  this  reply  of  Sam's,  the  father  and  son 
exchanged  a  complete  code  of  tclegra])hic  nods 
and  gestures,  after  which  the  elder  Mr.  Weller 
sat  himself  down  on  a  stone  step,  and  laughed 
till  he  was  purple. 

"Wot  a  oUl  image  it  is!"  exclaimed  Sam, 
indignant  at  this  loss  of  time.  "  What  are  you 
a  setlin'  down  lliere  for,  conwertin'  your  face 
into  a  street-door  knocker,  wen  there's  so  much 
to  be  done  ?     Wcrc's  the  money  ?" 

"  In  the  boot,  Sammy,  in  the  boot,"  replied 
Mr.  Weller,  composing  his  features.  "  Hold  my 
hat,  Sammy." 

H  iving  divested  himself  of  this  encumbrance, 
Mr.  Weller  gave  his  body  a  sudden  wrench  to 
one  side,  ami  by  a  dexterous  twist,  contrived  to 
get  his  right  hand  into  a  most  capacious  pocket, 
from  whence,  after  a  great  deal  of  panting  and 
exertion,  he  extricated  a  pocket-book  of  the 
large  octavo  size,  f.istened  by  a  huge  leathern 
strap.  From  this  ledger  he  drew  forth  a  couple 
of  whiivl.ishes,  three  or  four  buckles,  a  little 
sample-bag  of  corn,  and  finally  a  small  roll  of 
very  dirty  bank  notes ;  from  which  he  selected 
the  required  amount,  which  he  handed  over  to 
Sam. 

"  And  now,  Sammy,"  said  the  old  gentleman, 
when  the  whip-lashes,  and  the  buckles,  and  the 
sample  ha<l  been  all  put  back,  and  the  book 
once  more  depositcil  at  the  bottom  of  the  same 
pocket,  "  now,  Sanmiy.  I  know  a  gen'l'm'n  here 
as'll  do  the  rest  of  the  bisness  for  us  in  no  time 
— a  limb  o'  the  law,  Sammy,  as  has  got  brains 
like  the  frogs,  dispersed  all  over  his  body,  and 
reachin'  to  the  wery  tips  of  his  fingers  ;  a  friend 
of  the  Lord  Chancellorship's,  Sammy,  who'd  only 
have  to  tell  him  what  he  wanted,  and  he'd  lock 
you  up  for  life,  if  that  wos  all." 

"  I  say,"  said  Sam,  "  none  o'  that." 

"  None  o'  wot?"  inquired  Mr.  Weller. 

"  Wy,  none  o'  them  unronstitootional  ways  o' 
doing  it,"  retorted  Sam.  "  The  have-his-carcase, 
next  to  the  perpetual  motion,  is  vun  of  the 
blcssedest  things  as  wos  ever  made.  Fve  read 
that  'ere  in  the  newspapers  wery  of'en." 

"  Well,  wot's  that  got  to  do  vith  it?"  inquired 
Mr.  Wcller. 


"  Just  this  here,"  said  Sam,  "that  I'll  patronise 
the  inwention.and  go  in  that  vay.  No  visperin's 
to  the  Chancellorship — I  don't  like  the  notion. 
It  mayn't  be  altogether  safe,  vith  reference  to 
the  gettin'  out  again." 

Deferring  to  his  son's  feeling  upon  this  j)oint, 
Mr.  Weller  at  once  sought  the  erudite  Solomon 
Pell,  and  acipiainted  him  with  his  desire  to 
issue  a  writ,  instantly,  for  the  sum  of  twenty-five 
pounds,  and  costs  of  process :  to  be  executed 
without  delay  upon  the  body  of  one  Samuel 
Weller  ;  the  charges  thereby  incurred  to  be  paid 
in  advance  to  Solomon  Pell. 

The  attorney  was  in  high  glee  ;  for  the  em- 
barrassed coach  horser  was  ordered  to  be  dis- 
chargetl  forthwith.  He  highly  approved  of 
Sam's  attachment  to  his  master  j  declared  that 
it  strongly  reminded  him  of  his  own  feelings  of 
devotion  to  his  friend,  the  Chancellor  ;  and  at 
once  led  the  elder  Mr.  Wcller  down  to  the 
Temple,  to  swear  the  affidavit  of  debt :  whi( :. 
the  boy,  with  the  assistance  of  the  blue  ba;, 
had  drawn  up  on  the  spot. 

Meanwhile,  Sam,  having  been  formally  intro- 
duced to  the  whitewashed  gentleman  and  his 
friends  as  the  ofispring  of  Mr.  Weller,  of  the 
Belle  Savage,  was  treated  with  marked  distinc- 
tion, and  invited  to  regale  himself  with  them  in 
honour  of  the  occasion — an  invitation  which  he 
was  by  no  means  backward  in  accepting. 

The  mirth  of  gentlemen  of  this  class  is  of  a 
grave  and  quiet  character  usually  ;  but  the  pre- 
sent instance  was  one  of  peculiar  festivity,  and 
they  relaxed  in  proportion.  After  some  rather 
tumultuous  toasting  of  the  Chief  Commissioner 
and  Mr.  Solomon  Pell,  who  had  that  day  dis- 
played such  transcendent  abilities,  a  mottled- 
faced  gentleman  in  a  blue  shawl  projjosed  that 
somebody  should  sing  a  song.  The  obnoiis 
suggestion  was,  that  the  mottled-faced  genUe- 
man,  being  anxious  for  a  song,  should  sing  it 
himself;  but  this  the  mottled-faced  gentleman 
sturdily,  and  sdmewhat  oflensively,  declined  to 
do  ;  upf)n  which,  as  is  not  unusual  in  such  cases, 
a  rather  angry  collotpiy  ensued. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  the  coach-horser,  "  rather 
than  disturb  the  harmony  of  this  delightful 
occasion,  perhaps  Mr.  Samuel  Weller  will  oblige 
the  company." 

"  Raly,  gentlemen,"  said  Sam,  "  I'm  not  wery 
much  in  the  habit  o'  singin*  without  the  instru- 
ment ;  but  anylhin'  for  a  quiet  life,  as  the  man 
said  wen  he  took  the  sitivation  at  the  light- 
house." 

With  this  prelude,  Mr.  Samuel  Weller  burst 
at  once  into  the  following  wild  and  beautiful 
legend,  which,  under  the  impression  that  it  is 
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not  generally  known,  we  take  the  liberty  of 
quoting.  We  would  beg  to  call  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  monosyllable  at  the  end  of  the  second 
and  fourth  lines,  which  not  only  enables  the 
singer  to  take  breath  at  those  points,  but  greatly 
assists  the  metre. 


ROMANCE. 


.S(j  lie  gallops  c!ose  to  the  orsc's  legs, 
And  lie  cla^s  his  head  vithin  ; 
And  the  Bishop  says.  "  Sure  as  eggs  is  eggs, 
This  here's  the  boll  lu^Mn  !  " 

CHORUS. 

And  the  Bishop  snys,  "  Sure  as  egg-  is  eggs. 
This  here's  tlie  bold  furpin  I " 


Bold  Turpin  vunce,  on  Hounslow  Heath, 
His  bold  marc  Blss  bestrode — er  ; 
Ven  there  he  scc'd  the  Bishop's  cuach 
A-cominj'  alon;r  the  road — cr. 


Says  Turpin,  "You  shall  eat  yonr  words, 
With  a  sarce  of  leaden  \>u\ — let ;" 
So  he  puts  a  pi>tol  to  his  mouth. 
And  he  fires  it  down  his  "ul — let. 
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The  coachman,  he  not  lilvin'  the  job, 
Set  ofi"  at  a  full  jjal— lop, 
But  Dick  put  a  couple  oi  balls  in  his  nob. 
And  pcrwailed  on  him  to  stoj). 

CHORUS  (sarcasiually). 

But  Dick  put  a  couple  of  balls  in  his  nob, 
And  pcrwailed  on  him  to  stop. 

"  I  maintain  that  that  'ere  song's  personal  to 
the  cloth,'"   said  the   niottled-fac'cd   gentleman, 
interrupting  it  at  this  point.     "  1   demand  the 
name  o'  that  coachman." 
The  Pickwick  Club,  20. 


"  Nobody  know'd,"  replied  Sam.  ''  lie  hadn't 
got  his  card  in  his  pocket." 

"  I  object  to  the  introduction  o'  politics,"  said 
the  mottled-faced  gentleman.  "  I  submit  that, 
in  the  present  company,  that  'crc  song's  poli- 
tical ;  and,  wot's  much  the  same,  that  it  ain't 
true.  I  say  that  that  coachman  did  not  run 
away ;  but  that  he  died  game — game  as  phea- 
sants ;  and  I  won't  hear  nothing  said  to  the  con- 
trairey.'' 

As  the  mottlcd-ficed  gentleman  spoke  with 
great    energy  and    determination  :  and    as   the 
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opinions  of  the  company  seemed  divided  on  the 
subject :  it  tlireatenerl  to  give  rise  to  iVesh  alter- 
cation, when  Mr.  Weller  and  Mr.  I'ell  most 
oj)portunely  arrived. 

•'  All  right,  Sammy,"  said  Mr.  W'cller. 

*'  The  ofliccr  will  be  here  at  lour  o'clock,' 
said  Mr.  Pell.  "  I  suppose  you  wont  run  away 
meanwhile — eh.'     Ha!  ha!" 

'•  P'raps  my  cruel  pa  'uU  relent  afore  then," 
replied  .Sam,  with  a  broail  urin. 

*•  Not  I,"  said  the  elder '.Mr.  Weller. 

'•  Do,"  said  Sam. 

"  Not  on  no  account,"  replied  the  inexorable 
creditor. 

'*  I'll  give  bills  for  the  amount,  at  sixpence  a 
month,"  said  Sam. 

"  I  won't  Like  'em,"  said  Mr.  Weller. 

'•  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  very  good,  very  good,"  said 
Mr.  Solomon  Pell,  who  was  making  out  his 
little  bill  of  costs ;  "  a  very  amusing  incident 
indeed!  Benjamin,  copy  that;"  and  Mr.  Pell 
smiled  again,  as  he  called  Mr.  Wcllcr's  attention 
to  the  amount. 

•'  Thank  you,  thank  you,"  said  the  professional 
gentleman,  taking  up  another  of  the  greasy  notes 
as  Mr.  Weller  look  it  from  the  pocket-book. 
"Three  ten  and  one  ten  is  five.  Much  obliged 
to  you,  Mr,  Weller.  Your  son  is  a  most  de- 
serving young  man,  very  much  so  indeed,  sir. 
It's  a  very  pleasant  trait  in  a  young  man's 
character — very  much  so,"  added  Mr.  Pell, 
smiling  smoothly  round,  as  he  buttoned  up  the 
money. 

"Wot  a  game  it  is!"  said  the  elder  Mr. 
Weller,  with  a  chuckle.  ''A  rcg'lar  prodigy- 
.on  !" 

"  Prodigal— prodigal  son,  sir,"  suggested  Mr. 
Pell  mildly. 

"  Never  mind,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Weller.  with 
dignity.  "  I  know  wot's  o'clock,  sir.  Wen  I 
don't,  I'll  ask  you,  sir." 

By  the  time  the  olTiccr  arrived,  Sam  had  made 
himself  so  extremely  popular,  that  the  congre- 
gated gentlemen  determined  to  see  him  to  prison 
in  a  body.  So,  off  they  set ;  the  plaintiff  and 
defendant  walking  arm-in-arm ;  the  officer  in 
front ;  and  eight  stout  coachmen  bringing  up 
the  rear.  At  Serjeant's  Inn  Coffee-house  the 
whole  party  halted  to  refresh  ;  anil  the  legal 
arran:;cments  being  completed,  the  procession 
moved  on  again. 

Some  little  commotion  was  occasioned  in 
Fleet  Street  by  the  jjleasantry  of  the  eight 
gentlemen  in  the  flank,  who  persevered  in  walk- 
ing four  abreast  ;  it  was  also  found  necessary  to 
leave  the  mottled-faced  gentleman  behind,  to 
fight  a  ticket-porter  :  it  being  arranged  that  his 


friends  should  call  for  him  as  they  came  back. 
Nothing  but  these  little  incidents  occurred  on 
the  way.  When  they  reached  the  gate  of  the 
Fleet,  the  cavalaide,  taking  the  time  from  the 
plaintiff,  gave  three  tremendous  cheers  for  the 
defendant ;  and,  after  having  shaken  hands  all 
rounil,  left  him. 

Sam,  having  been  formally  delivered  into  the 
warden's  custody  :  to  the  intense  astonishment 
of  Roker,  and  to  the  evident  emotion  of  even 
the  i»hlegmatic  Neddy  :  pa.ssed  at  once  into  the 
l)rison,  walked  straight  to  his  master's  room,  ami 
knocked  at  the  door. 

"  Come  in,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

Sam  appeared,  pulled  off  his  hat,  and 
smiled. 

"Ah,  Sam,  my  good  lad,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick, 
evidently  delighted  to  see  his  humble  friend 
again;  •'!  had  no  intention  of  hurting  your 
feelings  yesterday,  my  faithful  fellow,  by  what 
I  said.  Put  down  your  hat,  Sam,  and  let  me 
explain  my  meaning  a  little  more  at  length." 

"  Won't  presently  do,  sir?"  inquired  Sam. 

"  Certainly,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick  ;  "  but  why 
not  now?' 

"  I'd  rayther  not  now,  sir,"  rejoined  Sam. 

"Why?"  imiuired  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  'Cause "  said  Sam,  hesitating. 

"  Because  of  what?"  incjuircd  Mr.  Pickwick, 
alarmed  at  his  follower's  manner.  '•  Speak  out, 
Sam." 

"'Cause,"  rejoined  Sam;  "'cause  I've  got  a 
little  bisness  as  I  want  to  do." 

"What  business?"  inquired  Mr.  Pickwick, 
surprised  at  Sam's  confused  manner. 

"  Nothin'  partickler,  sir,"  rejjlied  Sam. 

"  Oh,  if  it's  nothing  particular,"  said  Mr.  Pick- 
wick with  a  smile,  "  you  can  speak  with  me 
first." 

"  I  think  I'd  better  see  arter  it  at  once,"  said 
Sam,  still  hesitating. 

Mr.  Pickwick  looked  amazed,  but  said  no- 
thing. 

"  The  fact  is "  said  Sam,  stopping  short. 

"Well!"  said  Mr.  Pickwick.  "Speak  out, 
.Sam." 

"  Why,  the  fact  is,"  said  Sam,  with  a  desperate 
effort,  "  p'raps  I'd  better  see  arter  my  bed  afore 
I  do  anythin'  else." 

"  Your  bed !'''  exclaimed  Mr.  Pickwick,  in 
astonishment. 

"  Yes,  my  bed,  sir,"  replied  Sam.  "  I'm  a 
pris'ner.  I  was  arrested,  this  here  wery  arter- 
noon,  for  debt" 

"You  arrested  for  debt!"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Pickwick,  sinking  into  a  chair. 

"  Yes,  for  debt,  sir,'  replied  Sam ;  " and  the 
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man  as  put  me  in  'uU  never  let  me  out  till  you 
go  yourself." 

"Bless  my  heart  and  soul!"  ejaculated  Mr. 
Pickwick.     "  What  do  you  mean?" 

"  Wot  I  say,  sir,"  rejoined  Sam.  "  If  it's  forty 
year  to  come,  I  shall  be  a  pris'ner,  and  I'm  very 
glad  on  it;  and  if  it  had  been  Newgate,  it 
would  ha'  been  just  the  same.  Now  the  murder's 
out,  and,  damme,  there's  an  end  on  it !" 

"W^ith  these  words,  which  he  repeated  with 
great  emphasis  and  violence,  Sam  Wcller  dashed 
his  hat  upon  the  ground  in  a  most  unusual  state 
of  excitement ;  and  then,  folding  his  arms, 
looked  firmly  and  fixedly  in  his  master's  face. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

TKEATS  OF  DIVERS  LITTLE  MATTERS  WHICH  OC- 
CURRED IN  THE  FLEET,  AND  OF  MR.  WINKLe's 
MYSTERIOUS  JiEHAVlOUR  ;  AND  SHOWS  HOW  THE 
POOR  CHANCERY  PRISONER.  OBTAINED  HIS  RELEASE 
AT   LASr. 

'R.  PICKWICK  felt  a  great  deal  too 
rtlllW^I  '^^^^'^  touched  by  the  warmth  of 
«  r«W^tl  Sam's  attachment  to  be  able  to  ex- 
hibit any  manifestation  of  anger  or 
displeasure  at  the  precipitate  course 
he  had  adopted,  in  voluntarily  consigning 
himself  to  a  debtors'  prison  for  an  in- 
definite period.  The  only  point  on  which 
he  persevered  in  demanding  any  explanation 
was,  the  name  of  Sam"s  detaining  creditor,  but 
this  Mr.  Weller  as  perseveringly  withheld. 

"  It  ain't  o'  no  use,  sir,"  said  Sam,  again  and 
again.  "  He's  a  ma-licious,  bad-disposed,  vorldly- 
minded,  spiteful,  windictive  creetur,  with  a  hard 
heart  as  there  ain't  no  soft'nin' :  as  the  wirtuous 
clergyman  remarked  of  the  old  gen'l'm'n  with 
the  dropsy,  ven  he  said  that  upon  the  whole  he 
thought  he'd  rayther  leave  his  property  to  his 
vife  than  build  a  chapel  vith  it." 

"But  consider,  Sam,"  Mr.  Pickwick  remon- 
strated, "  the  sum  is  so  small  that  it  can  very 
easily  be  paid ;  and  having  made  up  my  mind 
that  you  shall  stop  with  me,  you  should  recollect 
how  much  more  useful  you  would  be  if  you 
could  go  outside  the  walls.' 

''Wery  much  obliged  to  you,  sir,'"  replied  Mr. 
Weller  gravely  ;  "  but  I'd  rayther  not." 

"  Rather  not  do  what,  Sam  ?" 

'*  Wy,  sir,  I'd  rayther  not  let  myself  down  to 
ask  a  favour  o'  this  here  unremorseful  enemy." 

"  But  it  is  no  favour  asking  him  to  take  his 
money,  Sam,"  reasoned  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  rejoined  Sam  ;  "  but 


it  'ud  be  a  wery  great  favour  to  pay  it,  and  he 
don't  deserve  none  ;  that's  were  it  is,  sir." 

Here  Mr.  Pickwick,  rubbing  his  nose  with  an 
air  of  some  vexation,  Mr.  Weller  thought  it  i)ru- 
dent  to  change  the  theme  of  the  discourse. 

"  I  takes  my  determination  on  principle,  sir," 
remarked  Sam,  "  and  you  takes  yours  on  the 
same  ground ;  vich  puts  me  in  mind  o'  the  man 
as  killed  hisself  on  principle  :  vich  o'  course 
you've  hcerd  on,  sir."  Mr.  Weller  paused  when 
he  arrived  at  this  point,  and  cast  a  comical  look 
at  his  master  out  of  the  comers  of  his  eyes. 

"  There  is  no  '  of  course  '  in  the  case,  Sam," 
said  Mr.  Pickwick,  gradually  breaking  ipto  a 
smile,  in  spite  of  the  uneasiness  \vhich  Sam's 
obstinacy  had  gi\en  him.  " The  fame  of  the 
gentleman  in  question  never  reached  my  cars." 

'•'  No,  sir  !  "  exclaimed  Mr,  Weller.  "  Vou 
astonish  me,  sir ;  he  wos  a  clerk  in  a  gov'ment 
ofiice,  sir." 

"  Was  he  ?  "  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"Yes,  he  wos,  sir,"  rejoined  Mr.  Weller; 
"  and  a  wery  pleasant  gen'l'm'n  too — one  o'  the 
percise  and  tidy  sort,  as  puts  their  feet  in  little 
india-rubber  fire-buckets  wen  it's  wet  weather, 
and  never  has  no  other  bosom  friends  but  hare- 
skins  ;  he  saved  up  his  money  on  principle, 
wore  a  clean  sliirt  ev'ry  day  on  principle ;  never 
spoke  to  none  of  his  relations  on  principle,  'fear 
they  sliou'd  want  to  borrow  money  of  him  ;  and 
was  altogether,  in  fact,  an  uncommon  agreeable 
character.  He  had  his  hair  cut  on  principle 
vunce  a  fortnight,  and  contracted  for  his  clothes 
on  the  economic  principle — three  suits  a  year, 
and  send  back  the  old  'uns.  Being  a  wery 
reg'lar  gen'l'm'n,  he  din'ti  ev'ry  day  at  the  same 
place,  where  it  was  one  and  nine  to  cut  off  the 
joint;  and  a  wery  good  one  and  nine's  worth  he 
used  to  cut,  as  the  landlord  often  said,  Avith  the 
tears  a  tricklin'  down  his  face  :  let  alone  the  way 
he  used  to  poke  the  fire  in  the  vinter-time, 
which  was  a  dead  loss  of  fourpence  ha'penny  a 
day  :  to  say  nothin'  at  all  o'  the  aggrawation  o' 
seein'  him  do  it.  So  uncommon  grand  with  it 
too  !  '  Post  arter  the  next  genTmn,'  he  sings 
out  ev'ry  day  ven  he  comes  in.  '  See  arter  the 
Times,  Thomas ;  let  me  look  at  iJie  Momin' 
Herald,  wen  it's  out  o'  hand ;  don't  forget  to 
bespeak  the  Chronicle ;  and  just  bring  the 
'Tizer,  vill  you  ? '  And  then  he'il  set  vith  his 
eyes  fixed  on  the  clock,  and  rush  out  just  a 
quarter  of  a  minit  afore  the  lime,  to  waylay  the 
bo)-  as  wos  a-comin'  in  with  the  evenin'  paper, 
wich  he'd  read  with  sich  intense  interest  and 
persewerance  as  worked  the  other  customers  up 
to  the  \\Q.rj  confines  o'  desperation  and  insanity, 
'specially   one   i-rascible   old   gen'l'm'n   as  the 
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vaiter  wos  always  obliged  to  keep  a  sharp  eye 
on  at  sich  times,  'fear  he  should  be  tcniptcil  to 
roinmit  some  rash  act  with   the  carviny-knifc. 
\'ell,   sir,  here    he'd   stop,  occujn'in*   the    best 
I)lace  for  three  hours,  and  never  takiiV  nothin' 
arter  his  dinner,  but  sleep,  and  then   heVl  go 
away  to  a  colTee-house  a  lew  streets  otT,  and 
have  a  small  pot  o'  coffee  and  four  crumpets, 
arter  wich  he'd  walk  home  to  Kensington  and 
go  to  bed.     One  night  he  was  took  wery  ill ; 
sends  for  the  doctor ;  doctor  comes  in  a  green 
fly  :  with  a  kind  o'  Robinson  Crusoe  set  o'  steps, 
as  he  could  let  down  wen  he  got  out,  and  pull 
up  arter  him  wen   he  got   in,  to   perwent  the 
necessity  o'  the  coachman's  gettin'  down,  and 
tliereby  undeceivin'  the  public  by  letting  'em  see 
that  it  wos  only  a  livery  coat  he'd  got  on,  and 
not  the  trousers  to  match.    '  Woi's  the  matter?  ' 
says  the  doctor.     '  Wery  ill,'  says  the  patient. 
'  Wot  have  you   been  a  eatin'  on  ?  *  says  the 
doctor.     *  Roast  weal,'  says  the  patient.    '  Wot's 
the  last  thing  you  dcwoured?'  says  the  doctor. 
'  Crumpets,'  says  the  patient.     '  That's  it,'  says 
the  doctor.  '  I'll  send  you  a  box  of  pills  directly, 
and  don't  you  never  take  no  more  of  'em,'  he 
says.     'No  more   o'   wot?'  says   the   patient. 
*  Pills  ?  '     '  No  ;    cnmipets,'    says    the   doctor. 
'Wy?'  s.iys  the  patient,  starling   up  in  bed; 
'  I've  eat  four  crumpets,  ev'ry  night  for  fifteen 
year,  on  principle.'     '  Well,  then,  you'd  better 
leave  'em  off  on  principle,'   says   the   doctor. 
'  Crumpets  is  wholesome,  sir,'  says  the  patient. 
'  Crumpets   is   not  wholesome,    sir,'    says    the 
doctor,   wery   fierce.      *  But    they're   so  cheap,' 
says  the  patient,  comin'  down  a  little,  'and  so 
wery  fillin*  at  the  ])rice.'     '  They'd  be  dear  to 
you  at  any  price  ;  dear  if  you  wos  paid  to  eat 
'em,'  says  the  doctor.    '  Four  crumpets  a  night,' 
he  says,  '  vill  do  your  business  in  six  months  ! ' 
The  patient  looks  him  full  in  the  face,  and  turns 
it  over  in  his  mind  for  a  long  time,  and  at  last 
he  says,  '  Are  you  sure  o'  that  'ere,  sir?'     '  I'll 
stake  my  professional  reputation  on  it,'  says  the 
doctor.     '  How  many  crumpets  at  a  sittin'  do 
you   think  'ud  kill  me  off  at  once  ? '  says  the 
patient.     *  I  don't  know,'  says  the  doctor.    '  Do 
you  think  half-a-rrown's  worth  'ud  do  it?'  says 
the  patient.    '  I  think  it  might,'  says  the  doctor. 
'  Three  shillings'  worth  'ud  be  sure  to  do  it,  I 
s'pose  ?  '  .says  the  patient.     '  Certainly,'  says  the 
doctor.     '  Wer)-  good,'  says  the  patient ;  '  good 
night.'     Next  mom  in'  he  gets  up,  has  a  fire  lit, 
orders   in   three    shillins'   wurth    o'   crumpets, 
toasts  'era  all,  eats  'era  all,  and  blows  his  brains 
out." 

"What  did  he  do  that  for?"  inquired  Mr. 
Pickwick  abruptly ;    for   he   was   considerably 


startled  by  this  tragical  termination  of  the  nar- 
rative. 

"  Wot  did  he  ilo  it  for,  sir  ?"  reiterated  Sam. 
"  Vy,  in  support  of  his  great  principle  that 
crumjiets  wos  wholc^^ome,  and  to  show  that  he 
wouldn't  be  i)ut  out  of  his  way  for  nobody  ! " 

With  such-like  shifiings  and  changings  of  the 
discourse  did  Mr.  Weller  meet  his  master's 
questioning  on  the  night  of  his  taking  up  his 
residence  in  the  Fleet.  Finding  all  gentle 
remonstrance  useless,  Mr.  Pickwick  at  length 
yiekled  a  reluctant  consent  to  his  taking  lodg- 
ings by  the  week  of  a  bald-headed  cobbler,  who 
rented  a  small  sli])-room  in  one  of  the  upper 
galleries.  To  this  humble  apartment  Mr.  Weller 
moved  a  mattress  and  bedding,  which  he  hired 
of  Mr.  Roker ;  and,  by  the  time  he  lay  down 
\\\>ox\  it  at  night,  was  as  much  at  home  as  if  he 
had  been  bred  in  the  prison,  and  his  whole 
family  had  vegetated  therein  for  three  genera- 
tions. 

"  Do  you  alvays  smoke  arter  you  goes  to 
bed,  old  cock  ? "  inquired  Mr.  Weller  of  his 
landlord,  when  they  had  both  retired  for  the 
night. 

*'  Yes,  I  does,  young  bantam,"  replied  the 
cobbler. 

"Will  you  allow  me  to  inquire  wy  you  make 
up  your  bod  under  that  'ere  deal  table  ?  "  said 
Sam. 

"  'Cause  I  was  always  used  to  a  four-poster 
afore  I  came  here,  and  I  find  the  legs  of  the 
table  answer  just  as  well,"  replied  the  cobbler. 

"  You're  a  character,  sir,"  said  Sam. 

"  I  haven't  got  anything  of  the  kind  belonging 
to  me,"  rejoined  the  cobbler,  shaking  his  head  , 
''and  if  you  want  to  meet  with  a  good  one,  I'm 
afraid  you'll  fmd  some  difficulty  in  suiting  your- 
self at  this  register  office." 

The  above  short  dialogue  took  place  as  Mr. 
^^'eller  lay  extended  on  his  mattress  at  one  end 
of  the  room,  and  the  cobbler  on  his,  at  the 
other;  the  apartment  being  illumined  by  the 
light  of  a  rush  candle  and  the  cobbler's  pipe ; 
wliich  was  glowing,  below  the  table,  like  a  red- 
hot  coal.  The  conversation,  brief  as  it  was, 
predisposed  Mr.  Weller  strongly  in  his  landlord's 
favour;  and  raising  himself  on  his  elbow,  he 
took  a  more  lengthened  survey  of  his  appear- 
ance than  he  had  yet  had  either  time  or  inclina- 
tion to  make. 

He  was  a  sallow  man — all  cobblers  are  ;  and 
had  a  strong  bristly  beard — all  cobblers  have ; 
his  face  was  a  queer,  good-tempered,  crooked- 
featured  piece  of  workmanship,  ornamented  with 
a  couple  of  eyes  that  must  have  worn  a  very 
joyous  expression  at  one  time,  for  they  sparkled 
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yet.  The  man  was  sixty  by  years,  and  Heaven 
knows  how  old  by  imprisonment,  so  that  his 
having  any  look  approaching  to  mirth  or  con- 
tentment was  singular  enough.  He  was  a  little 
man,  and  being  half  doubled  up  as  he  lay  in  bed, 
looked  about  as  long  as  he  ought  to  have  been 
without  his  legs.  He  had  a  great  red  pipe  in 
his  mouth,  and  was  smoking  and  staring  at  the 
rushlight,  in  a  state  of  enviable  placidity. 

"  Have  you  been  here  long?''  inquired  Sam, 
breaking  the  silence  which  had  lasted  for  some 
time. 

"  Twelve  year,"  replied  the  cobbler,  biting 
the  end  of  his  pipe  as  he  spoke. 

"  Contempt  ?  "  inquired  Sam. 

The  cobbler  nodded, 

"  Well,  then,"  said  Sam,  with  some  sternness, 
"  what  do  you  i)erseverc  in  bein'  obstinit  for : 
vastin'  your  precious  life  away  in  this  here  mag- 
nified pound  ?  Wy  don't  you  give  in,  and  tell 
the  Chancellorship  that  you're  wery  sorry  for 
makin'  his  court  contemptible,  and  you  won't 
do  so  no  more  ? "' 

The  cobbler  put  his  pipe  in  the  corner  of  his 
mouth,  while  he  smiled,  and  then  brought  it 
back  to  its  old  place  again,  but  said  nothing. 

"  Wy  don't  you  ?  "  said  Sam,  urging  his  ques- 
tion strenuously. 

"  Ah,"  said  the  cobbler,  "  you  don't  quite 
understand  these  matters.  What  do  you  suppose 
ruined  me,  now  ?  " 

"  Wy,"  said  Sam,  trimming  the  rushlight,  "  I 
s'pose  the  beginnin'  wos,  that  you  got  into  debt, 
eh?" 

"  Never  owed  a  farden,"  said  the  cobbler ; 
"  try  again." 

"  Well,  perhaps,"  said  Sam,  "  you  bought 
houses,  wich  is  delicate  English  for  goin'  mad  : 
or  took  to  buildin',  wich  is  a  medical  term  for 
bein'  incurable." 

The  cobbler  shook  his  head  and  said,  "  Try 
again." 

"  You  didn't  go  to  law,  I  hope  ?  "  said  Sam 
suspiciously. 

"  Never  in  my  life,"  replied  the  cobbler. 
"  The  fact  is,  I  was  ruined  by  having  money 
left  me." 

"  Come,  come,"  said  Sam,  "  that  von't  do.  I 
wish  some  rich  enemy  'ud  try  to  vork  my  de- 
struction in  that  'ere  vay.     I'd  let  him." 

"  Oh,  I  dare  say  you  ilon't  believe  it,"  said  the 
cobbler,  quietly  smoking  his  pipe.  "  I  wouldn't 
if  I  was  you ;  but  it's  true  for  all  that." 

"  How  wos  it?"  inquired  Sam,  half  induced 
to  believe  the  fact  already  by  the  look  the  cob- 
bler gave  him. 

"Just  this,"  replied  the  cobbler.     "An  old 


gentleman  that  I  worked  for,  down  in  the 
country,  and  a  humble  relation  of  whose  I 
married — she's  dead,  God  bless  her,  and  thank 
Him  for  it  ! — was  seized  with  a  fit  and  went  off." 

"  Where  ?  '  inquired  Sam,  who  was  growing 
sleepy  after  the  numerous  events  of  the  day. 

'•  How  should  I  know  where  he  went  ?"  said 
the  cobbler,  speaking  through  his  nose  in  an  in- 
tense enjoyment  of  his  pipe.     *'  He  went  off 
'  dead." 

"  Oh,  that  indeed,"  said  Sam.     "  Well  ? " 

•'  Well,"  said  the  cobbler,  '•  he  left  five  thou- 
sand pound  behind  him." 

"  And  wery  gen-teel  in  him  so  to  do,"  said 
Sam. 

"  One  of  which,'  continued  the  cobbler,  "  he 
left  to  me,  'cause  I'd  married  his  relation  you 
see." 

"  Wery  good,"  murmured  Sam. 

"  And  being  surrounded  by  a  great  number  of 
nieces  and  nevys,  as  was  always  a  quarrelling 
and  fighting  among  themselves  for  the  property, 
he  makes  me  his  executor,  and  leaves  the  rest 
to  me :  in  trust,  to  divide  it  among  'em  as  the 
will  prowided." 

"  Wot  do  you  mean  by  leaving  it  on  trust  ? "' 
inquired  Sam,  waking  up  a  little.  "  If  it  ain't 
ready  money,  werc's  the  use  on  it  ?"  ♦■ 

"  It's  a  law  term,  that's  all,"'  said  the  cobbler. 

"  I  ilon't  think  that,"  said  Sam,  shaking  his 
head.  "  There's  wery  little  trust  at  that  shop. 
Hows'ever,  go  on." 

"  Well,"  said  the  cobbler,  "when  I  was  going 
to  take  out  a  probate  of  the  will,  the  nieces  and 
nevys,  who  was  desperately  disappointed  at  not 
getting  all  the  money,  enters  a  caveat  against  it." 

"  What's  that?"  inquired  Sam. 

"  A  legal  instrument,  which  is  as  much  as  to 
say,  it's  no  go,'  replied  the  cobbler. 

"  I  see,"  said  Sam,  "a  sort  of  brother-in-law 
o'  the  have-his-carcase.     Well  ?  " 

'•  But,"  continued  the  cobbler,  "  finding  that 
they  couldn't  agree  among  themselves,  and  con- 
sequently couldn't  get  uj)  a  case  against  the  will, 
they  withdrew  the  caveat,  and  1  paid  all  the 
legacies.  I'd  hardly  done  it,  when  one  nevy 
brings  an  action  to  set  the  will  aside.  The  case 
comes  on,  some  months  afterwards,  afore  a  deaf 
old  gentleman,  in  a  back-room  somewhere  down 
by  Paul's  Churchyard;  and  arter  four  counsels 
had  taken  a  day  apiece  to  bother  him  regularly, 
he  takes  a  day  or  two  to  consider,  and  read  the 
evidence  in  six  voUums,  and  then  gives  his  judg- 
ment that  how  the  testator  was  not  quite  right 
in  his  head,  and  I  must  pay  all  the  money  back 
again,  and  all  the  costs.  I  appealed ;  the  case 
come  on  before  three  or  four  very  sleepy  gcntle- 
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men,  who  had  heard  it  all  before  in  the  other 
court,  where  they're  lawyers  without  work  ;  the 
only  difference  being  that  there  they're  calleil 
doctors,  and  in  the  other  place  delegates,  if  you 
understaml  that  ;  and  they  very  dutifully  con- 
firmed the  decision  of  the  old  gentleman  below. 
After  that,  we  went  into  Chancery,  where  we  are 
still,  and  where  I  shall  always  be.  My  lawyers 
have  had  all  my  thousand  pounil  long  aj^'O  ;  anil 
what  between  the  estate,  as  they  call  it,  and  the 
costs,  I'm  here  for  ten  thousand,  and  shall  stop 
here  till  I  die,  mending  shoes.  Some  gentlemen 
have  talked  of  bringing  it  afore  Parliament,  and 
I  dare  say  would  have  done  it,  only  they  hadn't 
time  to  come  to  me,  and  I  hadn't  power  to  go 
to  them,  and  they  got  tired  of  my  long  letters, 
and  ilroi)peil  the  business.  And  this  is  God's 
truth,  without  one  word  of  suppression  or  exag- 
geration, as  fifty  people,  both  in  this  place  and 
out  of  it,  very  well  know." 

The  cobbler  paused  to  ascertain  what  effect 
his  story  had  produced  on  Sam  ;  but  finding 
that  he  had  dropped  asleep,  knocked  the  ashes 
out  of  his  pipe,  sighed,  put  it  down,  drew  the 
bedclothes  over  his  head,  and  went  to  sleep  too. 

Mr.  rickwick  was  sitting  at  breakfast  alone 
next  morning :  Sam  being  busily  engaged  in  the 
cobbler's  room,  polishing  his  master's  shoes  and 
brushing  the  black  gaiters  :  when  there  came  a 
knock  at  the  door,  which,  before  Mr.  Pickwick 
could  cry  "  Come  in,"  was  followed  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  head  of  hair  and  a  cotton-velvet 
cap,  both  of  which  articles  of  tlress  he  had  no 
dilficulty  in  recognising  as  the  personal  property 
of  Mr.  Smangle. 

"  How  are  you  ?  "  said  that  worthy,  accom- 
jianying  the  inquiry  with  a  score  or  two  of  nods. 
"  I  say — do  you  expect  anybody  this  morning? 
Three  men — devilish  gentlemanly  fellows — have 
been  asking  after  you  down-stairs,  and  knocking 
at  every  door  on  the  hall  flight ;  for  which  they've 
been  most  infernally  blown  up  by  the  collegians, 
that  had  the  trouble  of  opening  'em." 

"  Dear  me  !  how  very  foolish  of  them  ! "'  said 
Mr.  Pickwick,  rising.  "  Yes  ;  I  have  no  doubt 
they  are  some  friends  whom  I  rather  expected  to 
see  yesterday." 

"  Friends  of  yours  I  "  exclaimed  Smangle, 
sci^ing  Mr.  Pickwick  by  the  hand.  "  Say  no 
more.  Curse  me,  they're  friends  of  mine  from 
this  minute,  and  friends  of  Mivins's  too.  In- 
fernal pleasant,  gentlemanly  dog,  Mivins,  isn't 
he  ?"  said  Smangle,  Avith  great  feeling. 

''  I  know  so  little  of  the  gentleman,"  said  Mr. 
Pickwick,  hesitating,  "  that  1 " 

"  I  know  you  do,"  interposed  Smangle,  clasp- 
ing I^Ir.  Pickwick  by  the  bhoulder.     '•  You  shall 


know  him  belter.  You'll  be  delighted  with  him. 
That  man,  sir,"  said  Smangle,  with  a  solemn 
countenance,  "  has  comic  powers  that  would  do 
honour  to  Drury-Lane  Theatre." 

"  I  las  he  inilccd  ?  '  saiil  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Ah.  by  Jove  he  has!"  replied  Smangle. 
"Hear  him  come  the  four  cats  in  the  wheel- 
barrow— four  distinct  cats,  sir,  I  pledge  you  my 
honour.  Now  you  know  that's  infernal  clever  ! 
Damme,  you  can't  help  liking  a  man  when  you 
see  these  traits  about  him.  He's  only  one  fault 
— that  little  failing  I  mentioned  to  you,  you 
know." 

As  Mr.  Smangle  shook  his  head  in  a  confi- 
dential anil  sympadiising  manner  at  this  junc- 
ture, Mr.  Pickwick  felt  that  he  was  expected  to 
say  something,  so  he  said  "  Ah  ! "  and  looked 
restlessly  at  the  door. 

"  Ah ! "  echoed  Mr.  Smangle,  with  a  long- 
drawn  sigh.  "  He's  delightful  company,  that 
man  is,  sir — I  don't  know  better  company  any- 
where ;  but  he  has  that  one  drawback.  If  the 
ghost  of  his  grandfather,  sir,  was  to  rise  before 
him  this  minute,  he'd  ask  him  for  the  loan  of  his 
acceptance  on  an  eightcen-penny  stamp." 

"Dear  me  !'  exclaimed  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"Yes,"  added  Mr.  Smangle;  "and  if  he'd  the 
power  of  raising  him  again,  he  would,  in  two 
months  and  three  days  from  this  time,  to  renew 
the  bill!" 

"  These  are  very  remarkable  traits,"  said  Mr. 
Pickwick ;  "  but  I'm  afraid  that  while  we  are 
talking  here,  my  friends  may  be  in  a  state  of 
great  perplexity  at  not  finding  me." 

"  I'll  show  'em  the  way,"  said  Smangle,  making 
for  the  door.  "  Good  day.  I  won't  disturb  you 
while  they're  here,  you  know.      By-lhe-bye ' 

As  Smangle  pronounced  the  last  three  words, 
he  stopped  suddenly,  reclosed  the  door  which  he 
had  opened,  and,  walking  softly  back  to  Mr.  Pick- 
wick, stepped  close  up  to  him  on  tiptoe,  and  said 
in  a  very  soft  whisper  : 

"  You  couldn't  make  it  convenient  to  lend  me 
half-a-crown  till  the  latter  end  of  next  week, 
could  you?" 

Mr.  Pickwick  could  scarcely  forbear  smiling, 
but  managing  to  ])reserve  his  gravity,  he  drew 
forth  the  coin,  and  i>laced  it  in  Mr.  Smangle's 
I^alm  ;  upon  which  that  gentleman,  with  many 
nods  and  winks,  implying  profound  mystery,  dis- 
ai)peared  in  quest  of  the  three  strangers,  with 
whom  he  presently  relumed;  and  having  coughed 
thrice,  and  nodded  as  many  times,  as  an  assur- 
ance to  Mr.  Pickwick  that  he  should  not  forget 
to  pay,  he  shook  hands  all  round  in  an  engaging 
manner,  and  at  length  took  himself  off. 

"  My  dear  friends,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  shaking 
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hands  alternately  with  Mr.  Tupman,  Mr.  Winkle, 
and  Mr.  Snodgrass,  who  were  the  three  visitors 
in  question,  ''  1  am  delighted  to  see  you." 

The  triumvirate  were  much  affected.  Mr. 
Tupman  shook  his  head  deploringly  ;  Mr,  Snod- 
grass drew  forth  his  handkerchief  with  undis- 
guised emotion  ;  and  Mr.  Winkle  retired  to  the 
window,  and  sniffed  aloud. 

"  Mornin',  gen'l'm'n,"  said  Sam,  entering  at 
the  moment  with  the  shoes  and  gaiters  ;  "  avay 
with  melincholly,  as  the  little  boy  said  ven  his 
school-missis  died.  Velcome  to  the  College, 
gen'l'm'n." 

"  This  foolish  fellow,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  tap- 
ping Sam  on  the  head  as  he  knelt  down  to  button 
up  his  master's  gaiters  :  "  this  foolish  fellow 
has  got  himself  arrested,  in  order  to  be  near 
me." 

"  What ! "  exclaimed  the  three  friends. 

"  Yes,  gen'l'm'n,"  said  Sam,  "  I'm  a — stand 
steady,  sir,  if  you  please — I'm  a  pris'ner,  gen'l'm'n; 
con-fin'd,  as  the  lady  said." 

"A  prisoner!'  exclaimed  Mr.  Winkle,  ^\^th 
unaccountable  vehemence. 

"Hallo,  sir?"  responded  Sam,  looking  up. 
Wot's  the  matter,  sir?" 

"  I  had  hoped,  Sam,  that Nothing,  no- 
thing," said  Mr.  Winkle  precipitately. 

There  was  something  so  very  abrupt  and  un- 
settled in  Mr.  Winkle's  manner,  that  Mr.  Pick- 
wick involuntarily  looked  at  his  two  friends  for 
an  explanation. 

"  ^^'e  don't  know,"  said  Mr.  Tupman,  answer- 
ing this  mute  appeal  aloud.  "  He  has  been 
much  excited  for  two  days  past,  and  his  whole  de- 
meanour very  unlike  what  it  usually  is.  We  fear 
there  must  be  something  the  matter,  but  he  reso- 
lutely denies  it." 

"  No,  no,"  said  Mr.  Winkle,  colouring  beneath 
Mr.  Pickwick's  gaze ;  "  there  is  really  nothing. 
I  assure  you  there  is  nothing,  my  dear  sir.  It 
will  be  necessary  for  me  to  leave  town  for  a  short 
time  on  private  business,  and  I  hail  hoped  to 
have  prevailed  upon  you  to  allow  Sam  to  accom- 
pany me." 

Mr.  Pickwick  looked  more  astonished  than 
before. 

"I  think,"  faltered  Mr.  Winkle,  "that  Sam 
would  have  had  no  objection  to  do  so  ;  but,  of 
course,  his  being  a  prisoner  here,  renders  it  im- 
possible.    So  I  must  go  alone." 

As  Mr.  Winkle  said  these  words,  Mr.  Pickwick 
felt,  with  some  astonishment,  that  Sam's  fingers 
were  trembling  at  the  gaiters,  as  if  he  were 
rather  surprised  or  startled.  Sam  looked  up  at 
Mr.  Winkle,  too,  when  he  had  finished  speaking; 
and  thourrji  the  "lance  thcv  exchanged  was  in- 


stantaneous, they  seemed  to  understand  each 
other. 

"  Do  you  know  anything  of  this,  Sara  ?"  said 
Mr.  Pickwick  sharply. 

"  No,  I  don't,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Weller,  begin- 
ning to  button  with  extraordinary  assiduity. 

"Are  you  sure,  Sam?"  said  NIr.  Pickwick. 

"  Wy,  sir,"  responded  Mr.  Weller  ;  "  I'm  sure 
so  far,  that  I've  never  heerd  anythin'  on  the  sub- 
ject afore  this  moment.  If  I  makes  any  guess 
about  it,"  added  Sam,  looking  at  Mr.  Winkle,  "  I 
haven't  got  any  right  to  say  what  it  is,  'fear  it 
should  be  a  A\Tong  'un." 

"  I  have  no  right  to  make  any  further  inquiry 
into  the  private  affairs  of  a  friend,  however  inti- 
mate a  one,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  after  a  short 
silence ;  "  at  present  let  me  merely  say,  that  I 
do  not  understand  this  at  all.  There — we  have 
had  quite  enough  of  the  subject." 

Thus  expressing  himself,  \Ir.  Pick\Nnck  led  the 
conversation  to  different  topics,  and  Mr.  Winkle 
gradually  appeared  more  at  ease,  though  still  very 
far  from  being  completely  so.  They  had  all  so 
much  to  converse  about,  that  the  morning  very 
quickly  passed  away :  and  when,  at  three  o'clock, 
^Ir.  Weller  produced  upon  the  Httle  dining-table 
a  roast  leg  of  mutton  and  an  enormous  meat 
pie :  with  sundry  dishes  of  vegetables  and  pots 
of  porter,  which  stood  upon  the  chairs,  or  the 
sofa-bedstead,  or  where  they  could :  ever}'body 
felt  disposed  to  do  justice  to  the  meal,  notwith- 
standing that  the  meat  had  been  purchased  and 
dressed,  and  the  pie  made  and  baked,  at  the 
prison  cookery  hard  by. 

To  these  succeeded  a  bottle  or  two  of  \qx\ 
good  wine,  for  which  a  messenger  was  dispatched 
by  Mr.  Pickwick  to  the  Horn  Cofiee-house,  in 
Doctors'  Commons.  The  bottle  or  tAvo,  indeed, 
might  be  more  properly  described  as  a  bottle  or 
six,  for  by  the  time  it  was  drunk,  and  tea  over, 
the  bell  began  to  ring  for  strangers  to  withdraw. 

But,  if  Mr.  Winkle's  behaviour  had  been  un- 
accountable in  the  morning,  it  became  perfectly 
unearthly  and  solemn  when,  under  the  influence 
of  his  feelings,  and  his  share  of  the  bottle  or  six, 
he  prepared  to  take  leave  of  his  friend.  He 
lingered  behind  until  Mr.  Tupman  and  Mr.. 
Snodgrass  had  disappeared,  and  then  fcr\'cntly 
clenched  Mr.  Pickwick's  hand,  with  an  expres- 
sion of  face  in  which  deep  and  mighty  resolve 
was  feaifully  blended  with  the  very  concentrated 
essence  of  gloom. 

"  Good  night,  my  dear  sir,"  said  Mr.  Winkle 
between  his  set  teeth. 

"Bless  you,  my  dear  fellow!"  replied  the 
warm-hearted  Mr.  Pickwick,  as  he  returned  the 
pressure  of  his  young  friend's  hand. 
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"Now  then!"  cried  Mr.  Tiipinan  from  tlic 
gallery. 

'•  Yes,  yes,  directly,"  replied  Mr.  Winkle. 
"Good  night!" 

'■  Good  night,"  said  Mr.  rickuli:k. 

There  was  another  good  nigiu,  and  anolhi  r, 
and  half-a-do/en  more  alter  tlial,  anil  still  Mr. 
Winkle  hatl  fast  hold  of  his  friend's  hand,  anil 
was  looking  into  his  face  with  the  same  strange 
expression. 

*'  Is  anything  the  matter?"  said  Mr.  Pickwick 
at  last,  when  his  arm  was  quite  sore  with  shaking. 

"  Nothing,"  said  Mr.  Winkle. 

"  Well  then,  good  night,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick, 
attempting  to  disengage  his  hand. 

"  Aly  friend,  my  benefactor,  my  honoured 
companion,'  murmured  Mr.  Winkle,  catching  at 
his  wrist.  "  Do  not  judge  me  harshly ;  do  not, 
when  you  hear  that,  driven  to  extremity  by  hoj)e- 
less  obstacles,  I " 

'*  Now  then,''  said  Mr.  Tupman,  reappearing 
at  the  door.  "  Are  you  coming,  or  arc  we  to  be 
locked  in?" 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  am  ready,"  rei)lied  Mr.  Winkle. 
.\nd  with  a  violent  elTort  he  tore  himself  away. 

As  Mr.  Pickwick  was  gazing  down  the  i)as- 
sage  after  them  in  silent  astonishment,  Sam 
Weller  appeared  at  the  stair-head,  and  whispered 
for  one  moment  in  Mr.  Winkle's  ear. 

"  Oh,  certainly,  deixmd  upon  me,"  said  that 
gentleman  aloud. 

"Thankee,  sir.  You  won't  forget,  sir?"  said 
Sam. 

"  Of  course  not,"  replied  Mr.  Winkle. 

"  Wish  you  luck,  sir,"  said  Sam,  touching  his 
hat.  "  I  should  very  much  liked  to  ha'  joined 
you,  sir;  but  the  gov'ner  o'  course  is  paira- 
mount." 

"  It  is  very  much  to  your  credit  that  you  re- 
main here,"  said  Mr.  Winkle.  With  these  words 
they  disappeareil  down  the  stairs. 

"  Very  extraordinary,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick, 
going  back  into  his  room,  and  seating  himself  at 
the  table  in  a  musing  attitude.  '"  What  can  that 
yofcng  man  be  going  to  do  ?" 

He  had  sat  ruminating  about  the  matter  for 
some  time,  when  the  voice  of  Roker,.the  turn- 
key, demanded  whether  he  might  come  in. 

"  By  all  means,"  .said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Pve  brought  you  a  softer  i)illow,  sir,"  said 
Roker,  "  instead  of  the  temporary  one  you  had 
last  night." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick.  "  Will  you 
take  a  glass  of  wine  ?" 

"  You're  wer)-  good,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Roker, 
accepting  the  protTered  glass.     "  Y'ours,  sir." 

"  Tliank  you,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 


"  Pm  sorry  to  say  that  your  landlord's  wery 
bad  to-night,  sir,"  said  Roker,  setting  down  his 
glass,  and  inspecting  the  lining  of  his  hat  pre- 
paratory to  j)uiling  it  on  again. 

*'  What !  The  Chancery  prisoner  1"  exclaimed 
Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  He  won't  be  a  Chancery  prisoner  wery  long, 
sir,"  replied  Roker,  turning  his  hat  round,  so  as 
to  get  the  maker's  name  right  side  ujjwards  as 
he  looked  into  it. 

"  You  make  my  blood  run  cold,"  said  Mr. 
Pickwick.     "  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  He's  been  consumptive  for  a  long  time  past," 
said  Mr.  Roker,  "and  he's  taken  wery  bad  in 
the  breath  tonight.  The  doctor  said,  six  months 
ago,  that  nothing  but  change  of  air  could  save 
him." 

"Great  Heaven!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Pickwick; 
"  has  this  man  been  slowly  murdered  by  the  law 
for  six  mondis  ?" 

"  I  don't  know  about  that,  sir,"  rcjjlied  Roker, 
weighing  the  hat  by  the  brims  in  both  hands. 
"  I  sujjpose  he'd  have  been  took  the  same 
wherever  he  was.  He  went  into  the  infirmary 
this  morning ;  the  doctor  says  his  strength  is  to 
be  kept  up  as  much  as  possible ;  and  the  war- 
den's sent  him  wine  and  broth,  and  that,  from 
his  own  house.  It's  not  the  warden's  fault,  you 
know,  sir." 

"  Of  course  not,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick  hastily. 

"  I'm  afraid,  however,"  said  Roker,  shakmg 
his  head,  "  that  it's  all  up  with  him.  I  offered 
Neddy  two  six-penn'orths  to  one  upon  it  just 
now,  but  he  wouldn't  take  it,  and  quite  right. 
Thankee,  sir.     Good  night,  sir." 

"  Stay,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick  earnestly.  "  Where 
is  this  infirmary?" 

"Just  over  where  you  slept,  sir,"  replied 
Roker.  "  I'll  show  you,  if  you  like  to  come." 
Mr,  Pickwick  snatched  up  his  hat  without  speak- 
ing, and  followed  at  once. 

Tlic  turnkey  led  the  way  in  silence ;  and, 
gently  raiding  the  latch  of  the  room-door,  mo- 
tioned Mr.  Pickwick  to  enter.  It  was  a  large, 
bare,  desolate  room,  with  a  nimiber  of  stumji 
bedsteads  made  of  iron :  on  one  of  which  lay 
stretched  the  shadow  of  a  man  :  wan,  pale,  anil 
ghastly.  His  breathing  was  hard  and  thick,  and 
he  moaned  painfully  as  it  came  and  went.  At 
the  bedside  sat  a  short  old  man  in  a  cobbler's 
apron,  who,  by  the  aid  of  a  pair  of  horn  spec- 
tacles, was  reading  from  the  Bible  aloud.  It 
was  the  fortunate  legatee. 

The  sick  man  laid  his  hand  upon  his  at- 
tendant's arm,  and  motioned  him  to  stop.  He 
closed  the  book,  and  laid  it  on  the  bed. 

"  Open  the  window,"  said  the  sick  man. 
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lie  did  so.  The  noise  of  carriages  and  carts; 
the  rattle  of  wheels ;  the  cries  of  men  and  boys ; 
all  the  busy  sounds  of  a  mighty  multitude  in- 
stinct with  life  and  occupation,  blended  into  one 
deep  murmur;  floated  into  the  room.  Above 
the  hoarse  loud  hum  arose,  from  time  to  time,  a 
boisterous  laugh ;  or  a  scrap  of  some  jingling 
song,  shouted  forth  by  one  of  the  giddy  crowd, 
would  strike  upon  the  ear  for  an  instant,  and 
then  be  lost  amidst  the  roar  of  voices  and  the 


tramp  of  footsteps— the  breaking  of  the  billows 
of  the  restless  sea  of  life,  that  rolled  heavily  on, 
without.  Melancholy  sounds  to  a  quiet  listener 
at  any  time  ;  how  melancholy  to  the  watcher  by 
the  bed  of  death  ! 

"  There  is  no  air  here,''  said  the  sick  man 
faintly.  ''The  place  pollutes  it;  it  was  fresh 
round  about  when  I  walked  there,  years  ago  : 
but  it  grows  hot  and  heavy  in  parsing  these 
walls.     I  cannot  breathe  it." 


SAM,    H.WING    BF.EN    FORMALLY    INTRODUCED   ....   AS    THE   OFFSPRING    OF    MR.    WELLER,    OK    THE   BELLE 
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"  We  have  breathed  it  together  for  a  long 
time,"  said  the  old  man.     "  Come,  come." 

There  was  a  short  silence,  during  which  the 
two  spectators  approached  the  bed.  The  sick 
man  drew  a  hand  of  his  old  fellow-prisoner  to- 
wards him,  and  pressing  it  affectionately  between 
both  his  own,  retained  it  in  his  grasp. 

"  I  hope,"  he  gasped  after  awhile — so  faintly 
that  they  bent  their  ears  close  over  the  bed,  to 
catch  the  half-fomied  sounds  his  pale  lips  gave 
vent  to — "  I  hope  my  merciful  Judge  will  bear 


In  miml  my.  heavy  punishment  on  earth.  Twenty 
years,  my  friend,  twenty  years  in  this  hideous 
grave  !  My  heart  broke  when  my  child  died, 
and  I  could  not  even  kiss  him  in  his  little  coffin. 
My  loneliness  since  then,  in  all  this  noise  and 
riot,  has  been  very  dreadful.  May  God  forgive 
me  !    He  has  seen  my  solitary,  lingering  death." 

He  folded  his  hands,  and  murmuring  some- 
thing more  they  could  not  hear,  fell  into  a  sleep 
— only  a  sleep  at  first,  for  they  saw  him  smile. 

They  whispered  together  for  a  little  time,  and 
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the  turnkey,  stooping  over  the  pillow,  drew 
hastily  back.  "  He  has  got  his  discharge,  by 
G —  ! "  said  the  man. 

He  had.      But  he  had  grown  so  like  death  in 
life,  that  they  knew  not  when  he  died. 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

DE.SCRIPTIVF.  OF  AN  AFFF.CTINC.  INTrRVIKW  niCTWEKN 
MR.  SAMIKL  WELLER  AND  A  FAMILY  PARTY.  MR. 
nCKWICK  MAKES  K  TOUR  OF  THE  DIMINUTIVE 
\VORLD  HE  INHABITS,  AND  RJZSOLVES  TO  MIX  WITH 
IT,    IN    FUTURE,    AS    LIITLE   AS   POSSIBLE. 

FEW  mornings  after  his  incarcera- 
tion, Mr.  Samuel  Weller,  having 
arranged  his  master's  room  with  all 
possible  care,  and  seen  him  comfort- 
ably seated  over  his  books  and 
papers,  withdrew  to  employ  himself,  for 
an  hour  or  two  to  come,  as  he  best 
could.  It  was  a  fine  morning,  and  it 
occurred  to  Sam  that  a  pint  of  i)orter  in  the 
open  air  would  lighten  his  next  quarter  of  an 
hour  or  so,  as  well  as  any  little  amusement  in 
which  he  could  indulge. 

Having  arrived  at  this  conclusion,  he  betook 
himself  to  the  tap,  and  having  purchased  the 
beer,  and  obtained,  moreover,  tlie  day-but-one- 
before-yesterday's  paper,  he  repaired  to  the 
skittle-f,TOund,  and  seating  himself  on  a  bench, 
proceeded  to  enjoy  himself  in  a  very  sedate  and 
methodical  manner. 

First  of  all,  he  took  a  refreshing  draught  of 
the  beer,  and  then  he  looked  up  at  a  window, 
and  bestowed  a  Platonic  wink  on  a  young  lady 
who  was  peeling  potatoes  thereat.  Then  he 
opened  the  paper,  and  folded  it  so  as  to  get  the 
police  reports  outward ;  and  this  being  a  vexa- 
tious and  difficult  thing  to  do,  when  there  is  any 
wind  stirring,  he  took  another  draught  of  the 
beer  when  he  had  accompliished  it.  Then,  he 
read  two  lines  of  the  paper,  and  stopped  short, 
to  look  at  a  couple  of  men  who  were  finishing  a 
game  at  rackets,  which,  being  concluded,  he 
cried  out  '*  wery  good  "  in  an  approving  manner, 
and  looked  round  upon  the  spectators,  to  ascer- 
tain whether  their  sentiments  coincided  with  his 
own.  This  involved  the  necessity  of  looking  up 
at  the  windows  also ;  and,  as  the  young  lady 
was  still  there,  it  was  an  act  of  common  polite- 
ness to  wink  again,  and  to  drink  to  her  good 
health  in  dumb  show,  in  another  draught  of  the 
beer,  which  Sam  did ;  and  having  fro^\Tied 
hideously  upon  a  small  boy  who  had  noted  this 
latter  proceeding  with  open  eyes,  he  threw  one 


leg  over  the  other,  and,  holding  the  newspaper 
in  both  hands,  began  to  read  in  real  earnest. 

He  had  hardly  composed  himself  into  the 
needful  state  of  abstraction,  when  he  thought 
he  hearil  his  own  name  proclaimed  in  some  dis 
tant  passage.  Nor  was  he  mistaken,  for  it 
quickly  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  in  a 
few  seconds  the  air  teemed  with  shouts  of 
"  Wcllcr !  " 

"Here!"  roared  Sam  in  a  stentorian  voice. 
"Wot's  the  matter?  Who  wants  him?  Has 
an  express  come  to  say  that  his  country  house  is 
afire  ?" 

"  Somebody  wants  you  in  the  hall,"  said  a 
man  who  was  standing  by. 

'*  Just  mind  that  'ere  paper  and  the  pot,  old 
feller,  will  you?"  said  Sam.  "  Fm  a-comin'. 
Elest,  if  they  wos  a  callin'  me  to  the  bar,  they 
couldn't  make  more  noise  about  it." 

Accompanying  these  words  with  a  gentle  rap 
on  the  head  of  the  young  gentleman  before 
noticed,  who,  unconscious  of  his  close  vicinity 
to  the  person  in  request,  was  screaming  "Weller !" 
with  all  his  might,  Sam  hastened  across  the 
ground,  and  ran  up  the  steps  into  the  hall. 
Here,  the  first  object  that  met  his  eyes  was  his 
beloved  father,  sitting  on  a  bottom  stair,  with  his 
hat  in  his  hand,  shouting  out  "  Weller  !"'  in  his 
very  loudest  tone,  at  half-minute  intervals. 

"Wot  are  you  a  roarin'  at?"  said  Sam,  im- 
petuously, when  the  old  gentleman  had  dis- 
charged himself  of  another  shout ;  "  makin" 
yourself  so  precious  hot  that  you  looks  like  a 
aggrawated  glass-blower.     Wot's  the  matter?" 

"Aha!"'  rei)lieil  the  old  gentleman,  "I 
begun  to  be  afeard  that  you'd  gone  for  a  walk 
round  the  Regency  Park,  Sammy." 

"  Come,"  said  Sam,  "  none  o'  them  taunts 
agin  the  wic!im  o'  avarice,  and  come  oft'  thai 
'ere  step.  Wot  are  you  a  settin'  down  there  for  ? 
I  don't  live  there." 

"  Fve  got  sich  a  game  for  you,  Sammy,"  said 
the  elder  Mr.  Weller,  rising. 

"Stop  a  minii,"  said  Sam,  "  you're  all  vitc 
behind." 

"  That's  right,  Sammy,  rub  it  oft","  said  Mr. 
Weller,  as  his  son  dusted  him.  "  It  might  look 
personal  here,  if  a  man  walked  about  with  any 
whitevash  on  his  clothes,  eh,  Sammy?" 

As  Mr.  Weller  exhibited  in  this  place  un- 
equivocal symptoms  of  an  approaching  fit  of 
chuckling,  Sam  interposed  to  stop  it. 

"  Keep  quiet,  do,"  said  Sam  ;  "  there  never 
vos  such  a  old  picter-card  bom.  Wot  are  you 
bustin'  vilh,  now?" 

"  Sammy,"  said  Mr.  Weller,  wiping  his  fore- 
head, "  Fm    afeard    that  vun  of  these   days  I 
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shall  laugh  myself  into  a  appleplexy,  my 
boy." 

"Veil,  then,  wot  do  you  do  it  for?"  said 
Sam.     "  Now,  wot  have  you  got  to  say?" 

"  Who  do  you  think's  come  here  with  me, 
Samivel?"  said  Mr.  Weller,  drawing  back  a 
pace  or  two,  pursing  up  his  mouth,  and  extend- 
ing his  eyebrows. 

"  Pell  ?"  said  Sam. 

Mr.  Weller  shook  his  head,  and  his  red  cheeks 
expanded  with  the  laughter  tliat  was  endeavour- 
ing to  find  a  vent. 

"  Motded-faced  man,  p'raps  ? "  suggested 
Sam. 

Again  Mr.  Weller  shook  his  head. 

"  Who  then  ?  "  asked  Sam. 

"  Your  mother-in-law,"  said  Mr.  Weller  ;  and 
it  was  lucky  he  did  say  it,  or  his  cheeks  must 
inevitably  ha\'e  cracked,  from  their  most  un- 
natural distension. 

"  Your  mother-in-law,  Sammy,"  said  I\Ir. 
Waller,  "  and  the  red-nosed  man,  my  boy  ;  and 
the  red-nosed  man.     Ho  !  ho  !  ho  !" 

With  this,  Mr.  Weller  launched  into  conA-ul- 
sions  of  laughter,  while  Sam  rcgardeil  him  with 
a  broad  grin  gradually  overspreading  his  whole 
countenance. 

"They've  come  to  have  a  little  serous  talk 
vith  you,  Samivel,"  said  Mr.  Weller,  wiping  his 
eyes.  "  Don't  let  out  nothin'  about  the  un- 
nat'ral  creditor,  Sammy." 

"Wot,  don't  they  know  who  it  is?"  inquired 
Sam. 

"  Not  a  bit  on  it,"  replied  his  father. 

"  Vere  are  they?"  said  Sam,  reciprocating  all 
the  old  gentleman's  grins. 

"  In  the  snuggery,"  rejoined  Mr.  Weller. 
"  Catch  the  red-nosed  man  a-goin'  anyverc  but 
vere  the  liquors  is ;  not  he,  Samivel — not  he. 
Ve'd  a  wcry  pleasant  ride  along  the  road  from 
the  Markis  this  mornin',  Sammy,"  said  Mr. 
Weller,  when  he  felt  himself  equal  to  the  task  of 
speaking  in  an  articulate  manner.  "  I  drove 
the  old  piebald  in  that  'ere  little  shay-cart  as 
belonged  to  your  mother-in-law's  first  wenter, 
into  vich  a  harm-cheer  wos  lifted  for  the  .shep- 
herd;  and  I'm  blest,"  said  Mr.  Weller,  with  a 
look  of  deep  scorn — "  I'm  blest  if  they  didn't 
bring  a  portable  flight  o'  steps  out  into  the  road 
a  front  o'  our  door,  for  him  to  get  up  by." 

"  You  don't  mean  that  ?  "  said  Sam. 

"  I  do  mean  that,  Sammy,"  replied  his  father, 
"and  I  vish  you  could  ha' seen  how  tight  he 
held  on  by  the  sides  wen  he  did  get  up,  as  if  he 
wos  afeard  o'  being  prccipitayted  down  full  six 
foot,  and  dashed  into  a  million  o'  hatoms.  He 
tumbled  in  at  last,  however,  and  avay  ve  vent ; 


and  I  rayther  think — I  say  I  rayther  think, 
Samivel — that  he  found  hisself  a  little  jolted 
wen  we  turned  the  corners." 

"Wot,  I  s'pose  you  happened  to  drive  up 
agin  a  post  or  two  ?"  said  Sam. 

"  I'm  afeard,"  replied  Mr.  Weller,  in  a  rapture 
of  winks,  "  I'm  afeard  I  took  vun  or  two  on 
'em,  Sammy ;  he  wos  a-flyin'  out  o'  the  harm- 
cheer  all  the  way." 

Here  the  old  gentleman  shook  his  head  from 
side  to  side,  and  was  seized  with  a  hoarse 
internal  rumbling,  accompanied  with  a  violent 
swelling  of  the  countenance,  and  a  sudden 
increase  in  the  breadth  of  all  his  features — 
symptoms  which  alarmed  his  son  not  a  little. 

"  Don't  be  frightened,  Sammy ;  don't  be 
frightened,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  when,  by 
dint  of  much  struggling  and  various  convulsive 
stamps  upon  the  ground,  he  had  recovered  his 
voice.  "  It's  only  a  kind  o'  quiet  laugh  as  I'm 
a  tryin'  to  come,  Sammy." 

"  Well,  if  that's  wot  'it  is,"  said  Sam,  "  you'd 
better  not  try  to  come  it  agin.  You'll  find  it 
rayther  a  dangerous  inwention." 

"Don't  you  like  it,  Sammy?"  inquired  the 
old  gentleman. 

"  Not  at  all,"  replied  Sam. 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Weller,  with  the  tears  still 
running  down  his  cheeks,  "  it  'ud  ha'  been  a 
weiy  great  accommodation  to  me  if  I  could  ha' 
done  it,  and  'ud  ha'  saved  a  good  many  vords 
atween  your  mother-in-law  and  me,  sometimes  ; 
but  I'm  afeard  you're  right,  Sammy ;  it's  too 
much  in  the  applei)le.\y  line — a  deal  too  much, 
Samivel." 

This  conversation  brought  them  to  tlie  door 
of  the  snuggery,  into  which  Sam — pausing  for 
an  instant  to  look  over  his  shoulder,  and  cast  a 
sly  leer  at  his  respected  progenitor,  who  was 
sl'll  giggling  behind — at  once  led  the  way. 

"  Mother-in-law,"  said  .Sam,  politely  saluting 
the  lady,  "  wery  much  obliged  to  you  for  this 
here  wisit,     She]»herd,  how  air  you  ?" 

"  Oh,  Samuel !"  said  Mrs.  Weller.  "  This  is 
dreadful." 

"  Not  a  bit  on  it,  mum,"  replied  Sam.  "  Is  it, 
shepherd  ?  " 

Mr.  Siiggins  raised  his  hands,  and  turned  up 
his  eyes,  till  the  whites— or  rather  the  yellows — 
were  alone  visible,  but  made  no  reply  in  words. 

"  Is  this  here  gen'l'm'n  troubled  viih  any 
painful  complaint  ?"  said  Sam,  looking  to  his 
mother-in-law  for  explanation. 

"  The  good  man  is  grieved  to  sec  you  here, 
Samuel,"  replied  Mrs.  Weller. 

-"Oh.  that's  it,  is  it?"  said  Sam.  "I  wos 
afeard,  from  his  manner,  that  he  might  ha'  for- 
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gotten  to  take  pepper  vith  that  'ere  last  cow- 
cumber  he  cat.  Set  down,  sir;  ve  make  no 
extra  charge  for  the  settin'  down,  as  the  king 
remarked  wen  he  blow'd  up  his  ministers. " 

'■  Young  man,"  said  Mr.  Stiggins,  ostenta- 
tiously, "  I  fear  you  are  not  soitened  by  im- 
prisonment." 

"  Beg  your  pardon,  sir,"'  replicil  Sam,  "  wot 
wos  you  graciously  jjleased  to  hobscrve  ?  " 

"  I  ai)prchend,  young  man,  that  your  nature 
is  no  softer  for  this  chastening,"  said  Mr.  Stig- 
gins in  a  loud  voice. 

"  Sir,"  replied  Sam,  "  you're  wery  kind  to  say 
so.  I  hope  my  natur  is  twt  a  soft  vun,  sir.  Wery 
much  obligeil  to  you  for  your  good  oj)inion,  sir." 

At  this  point  of  llie  conversation,  a  sound, 
indecorously  approaching  to  a  laugh,  was  heard 
to  proceed  from  the  chair  in  which  the  elder 
Mr.  Wcller  was  seated  ;  upon  which  Mrs,  Weller, 
on  a  hasty  consideration  of  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  considered  it  her  bounden  duty  to 
become  grailually  hysterical. 

"  Weller,"  said  Mrs.  W.  (the  old  gentleman 
was  seated  in  a  comer) ;  *'  Weller !  come  forth." 

"  Wery  much  obleeged  to  you,  my  dear, " 
replied  Mr.  Weller;  *'but  I'm  (juite  comfortable 
vere  I  am.' 

Upon  this,  Mrs.  Weller  burst  into  tears. 

*'  Wot's  gone  wrong,  mum  ?"  said  Sam. 

"  Oh,  Samuel  .'  "  rej^licd  Mrs.  Weller,  "  your 
father  makes  me  wretched.  \\'\\\  nothing  do 
him  good  ?  " 

'•  Do  you  hear  this  here  ?"  said  Sam.  "  Lady 
vants  to  know  vether  nothin'  'uU  do  you  good." 

"  Wery  much  indebted  to  Mrs.  Weller  for  her 
po-lite  inquiries, Sammy,'  replied  the  old  gentle- 
man. "  I  think  a  pipe  vould  benefit  me  a  good 
deal.     Could  I  be  accommodated,  Sammy  ?  " 

Here  Mrs.  Wcller  let  fall  some  more  tears, 
and  .Mr.  Stiggins  groaned. 

"  Hallo  !  here's  this  unfort'nate  genTn/n  took 
ill  agin,"  said  Sam,  looking  round.  '•  Were  do 
you  feel  it  now,  sir?" 

"  In  the  same  place,  young  man,"  rejoined 
Mr.  Stiggins :  "  in  the  same  place." 

"  Were  may  that  be,  sir?"  inquired  .Sam,  with 
great  outward  simplicity. 

"  In  the  buzzim,  young  man,"  replied  Mr. 
Stiggins,  placing  his  umbrella  on  his  waistcoat. 

At  this  affecting  reply,  Mrs.  Weller,  being 
wholly  unable  to  suppress  her  feelings,  sobbcil 
aloud,  and  stated  her  conviction  that  the  red- 
nosed  man  was  a  saint ;  whereupon  Mr.  Wcller, 
senior,  ventured  to  suggest,  in  an  under-tone, 
that  he  must  be  the  representative  of  the  unitecT 
parishes  of  St.  Simon  Without  and  St.  Walker 
Within, 


'•  I'm  afeard,  mum,"  said  Sam,  "  that  this  here 
gcn'l'm'n,  with  tlie  twist  in  his  countenance, 
feels  rayther  thirsty  with  the  melancholy  spec- 
tacle afore  him.     Is  it  the  case,  mum  ?  " 

The  worthy  lady  looked  at  Mr.  Stiggins  for  a 
reply  ;  that  gentleman,  with  many  rollings  of 
the  eye,  clenched  his  throat  with  his  right  haml, 
and  mimicked  the  act  of  swallowing,  to  intimate 
that  he  was  athirst. 

'•  I  am  afraid,  Samuel,  that  his  feelings  have 
made  him  so,  indeed,"  said  Mrs.  Weller  mourn- 
fully. 

"  Wot's  your  usual  tap,  sir  ?"  replied  Sam. 

"  Oh,  my  dear  young  friend,"  replied  Mr. 
Stiggins,  "  all  taps  is  vanities  !" 

"  Too  true ;  too  true,  indeed,"  said  Mrs. 
Weller,  murmuring  a  groan,  and  shaking  her 
head  asscntingly. 

"Well,"  said  Sam,  "I  dessay  they  may  be, 
sir;  but  wich  is  your  partickler  wanity  ?  Vich 
wanity  do  you  like  the  llavour  on  best,  sir?" 

"  Oh,  my  dear  young  friend,"  replied  Mr. 
Stiggins,  "  I  despise  them  all.  If,"  said  Mr. 
Stiggins,  "  if  there  is  any  one  of  them  less  odious 
than  another,  it  is  the  liquor  called  rum — warm, 
my  dear  young  friend,  with  three  lumps  of  sugar 
to  the  tumbler." 

"  Wery  sorry  to  say,  sir,"  said  Sam,  "  that 
they  don't  allow  that  .partickler  wanity  to  be 
sold  in  this  here  establishment." 

"  Oh,  the  hardness  of  heart  of  these  inveterate 
men!"  ejaculated  Mr.  Stiggins.  "Oh,  the 
accursed  cruelty  of  these  inhuman  persecutors  !" 

With  these  words,  Mr.  Stiggins  again  oist  up 
his  eyes,  and  rapped  his  breast  with  his  um- 
brella; and  it  is  but  justice  to  the  reverend 
gentleman  to  say,  that  his  indignation  appeared 
very  real  and  unfeigned  indeed. 

After  Mrs.  Weller  ami  the  red-nosed  gentle- 
man had  commented  on  this  inhuman  usage  in 
a  very  forcible  manner,  and  had  vented  a  variety 
of  pious  and  holy  execrations  against  its  authors, 
the  latter  recomincnded  a  bottle  of  port  wine, 
warmed  with  a  little  water,  si)ice,  and  sugar,  as 
being  grateful  to  the  stomach,  and  savouring 
less  of  vanity  than  many  other  compounds.  It 
was  accordingly  ordered  to  be  prepared  ;  pend- 
ing its  preparation,  the  red-nosed  man  and  Mrs. 
^\■eller  looked  at  the  elder  W.  and  groaned. 

"  Well,  Sammy,"  said  that  gentleman,  '*  I  hope 
you'll  fmd  your  spirits  rose  by  this  here  lively 
wisit.  Wery  cheerful  ami  improvin'  conwersa- 
tion,  ain't  it,  Sammy?" 

"  You're  a  reprobate,"  replied  Sam ;  "  and  I 
desire  you  won't  address  no  more  o'  them  un- 
graceful remarks  to  me." 

So  far  from  being  edified  by  this  very  proper 
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reply,  the  elder  Mr.  Wellcr  at  once  relapsed 
into  a  broad  grin  ;  and  this  inexorable  conduct 
causing  the  lady  and  Mr.  Sliggins  to  close  their 
eyes,  and  rock  themselves  to  and  fro  on  tlieir 
chairs,  in  a  troubled  manner,  he  furthermore 
indulged  in  several  acts  of  pantomime,  indicative 
of  a  desire  to  pummel  and  wring  tlie  nose  of  the 
aforesaid  Stiggins  ;  the  performance  of  which 
appeared  to  afford  him  great  mental  relief.  The 
old  gentleman  very  narrowly  escaped  detection 
in  one  instance ;  for  Mr.  Stiggins,  happening  to 
give  a  start  on  the  arrival  of  the  negus,  brought 
his  head  in  smart  contact  with  the  clenched  fist 
with  which  Mr.  Weller  had  been  describing 
imaginary  fireworks  in  the  air,  within  two  inches 
of  his  ear,  for  some  minutes. 

"  Wot  are  you  a  reachin'  out  your  hand  for 
the  tumbler  in  that  'ere  sawage  way  for?"  said 
Sam,  with  great  promptitutle.  "  Don't  you  see 
you've  hit  the  gcn'l'm'n?" 

"  I  didn't  go  to  do  it,  Sammy,"  said  Mr. 
Weller,  in  some  degree  abashed  by  the  very 
unexpected  occurrence  of  the  incident. 

"  Try  an  in'ard  application,  sir,"  said  Sam,  as 
the  red-nosed  gentleman  rubbed  his  head  with 
a  rueful  visage.  "  Wot  do  you  think  o'  that 
for  a  go  o'  wanity  warm,  sir?'' 

Mr.  Stiggins  made  no  verbal  answer,  but  his 
manner  was  expressive.  He  tasted  the  con- 
tents of  the  glass  which  Sam  had  placed  in  his 
hand  ;  put  his  umbrella  on  the  floor,  and  tasted 
it  again  :  passing  his  hand  placidly  across  his 
stomach  twice  or  thrice ;  he  then  drank  the 
whole  at  a  breath,  and  smacking  his  lips,  held 
out  the  tumbler  for  more. 

Nor  was  Mrs.  \\'eller  behindhand  in  doing 
justice  to  the  composition.  The  good  lady 
began  by  protesting  that  she  couldn't  touch  a 
drop — then  took  a  small  drop — then  a  large 
droji — and  then  a  great  many  drops ;  and  her 
feelings  being  of  the  nature  of  those  substances 
which  are  powerfully  aflfected  by  the  application 
of  strong  waters,  she  dropped  a  tear  with  every 
drop  of  negus,  and  so  got  on,  melting  the  feel- 
ings down,  until  at  length  she  had  arrived  at  a 
very  pathetic  and  decent  pitch  of  misery. 

The  elder  Mr.  Weller  observed  these  signs 
and  tokens  with  many  manifestations  of  disgust, 
and  when,  after  a  second  jug  of  the  same,  Mr. 
Stiggins  began  to  sigh  in  a  dismal  manner,  he 
plainly  evinced  his  di.sapprobation  of  the  whole 
proceedings  by  sundry  incoherent  ramblings  of 
speech,  among  which  frequent  angry  repetitions 
of  the  word  "gammon"  were  alone  distinguish- 
able to  the  ear. 

"  I'll  tell  you  wot  it  is,  Samivci,  my  boy," 
whispered  the  old  gentleman  into  his  son's  ear, 


after  a  long  and  steadfast  contemplation  of  his 
lady  and  Mr.  Stiggins  ;  "  I  think  there  must  be 
somethin'  wrong  in  your  mother  inlaw's  inside, 
as  veil  as  in  that  o'  the  rod-nosed  man." 

"  Wot  do  you  mean  ?'  said  Sam. 

"  I  mean  this  here,  Sammy,"  replied  the  old 
gentleman,  "that  wot  they  drink  don't  seem  no 
nourishment  to  'em  ;  it  all  turns  to  warm  water, 
and  comes  a  pourin'  out  o'  their  eyes.  'Pend 
upon  it,  Sammy,  it's  a  constitootional  infirmity." 

Mr.  Weller  delivered  this  scientific  opinion 
with  many  confirmatory  frowns  and  nods : 
which  Mrs.  Weller  remarking,  and  concluding 
that  they  bore  some  disparaging  reference  either 
to  herself  or  to  Mr.  Stiggins,  or  to  both,  was  on 
the  point  of  becoming  infinitely  worse,  when 
Mr.  Stiggins,  getting  on  his  legs  as  well  as  he 
could,  proceeded  to  deliver  an  edifying  discourse 
for  the  benefit  of  the  company,  but  more  espe- 
cially of  Mr.  Samuel,  whom  he  adjured,  in 
moving  terms,  to  be  upon  his  guard  in  that  sink 
of  iniquity  into  which  he  was  cast ;  to  abstain 
from  all  hypocrisy  and  pride  of  heart ;  and  to 
take  in  all  things  exact  pattern  and  copy  by 
him  (Stiggins),  in  which  case  he  might  calculate 
on  arriving,  sooner  or  later,  at  the  comfortable 
conclusion,  that,  like  him,  he  was  a  most  esti- 
mable and  blameless  character,  and  that  all  his 
acquaintance  and  friends  were  hopelessly  aban- 
doned and  profligate  wretches  :  which  consider- 
ation, he  said,  could  not  but  afli"ord  him  the 
liveliest  satisfaction. 

He  furthermore  conjured  him  to  avoid,  above 
all  things,  the  vice  of  intoxication,  which  he 
likened  unto  the  filthy  habits  of  swine,  and  to 
those  poisonous  and  baleful  drugs  wliich,  being 
chewed  in  the  mouth,  are  said  to  filch  away  the 
memory.  At  this  point  of  his  discourse,  the 
reverend  and  red-nosed  gentleman  became  sin- 
gularly incoherent,  ami  staggering  to  anil  fro  in 
the  excitement  of  his  clocjuence,  was  fain  to 
catch  at  the  back  of  a  chair  to  prescr\e  his  per- 
pendicular. 

Mr.  Stiggins  did  not  desire  his  hearers  to  be 
upon  their  guard  against  those  false  prophets 
and  wretched  mockers  of  religion,  who,  without 
sense  to  expouml  its  first  doctrines,  or  hearts  to 
feel  its  first  princii)les,  are  more  dangerous 
members  of  society  than  the  common  criminal : 
imposing,  as  they  necessarily  do,  upon  the 
weakest  and  worst-informed  natures,  casting 
scorn  and  contempt  on  what  should  be  held 
most  sacred,  and  bringing  into  partial  disrepute 
large  bodies  of  virtuous  and  well-conducted 
persons  of  many  excellent  sects  and  persuasions  ; 
but  as  he  leant  over  the  back  of  the  chair  for  a 
considerable  time,  and  closing  one  eye,  winked 
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a  good  deal  with  the  other,  it  is  presumed  that 
he  thought  all  this,  but  kept  it  to  himself. 

During  the  delivery  of  the  oration,  Mrs. 
Wcller  sobbed  and  wept  at  the  end  of  the 
paragraphs :  while  Sam,  silling  cross-legged  on 
a  chair  and  resting  his  arms  on  the  top  rail, 
regarded  the  speaker  with  great  suavity  and 
blandness  of  demeanour,  occasionally  bestowing 
a  look  of  recognition  on  the  old  gentleman,  w  ho 
was  delighted  at  the  beginning,  and  went  to 
sleep  about  half-way. 

"  Bray vo  !  wery  pretty  ! "  said  Sam,  when  tlie 
red-nosed  man,  having  fmished,  pulled  liis  worn 
gloves  on  :  thereby  thrusting  his  fmgers  through 
tlie  broken  tops  till  the  knuckles  were  disclosed 
to  view.     *'  Wery  pretty." 

'■  I  hope  it  may  do  you  good,  Samuel,"  said 
Mrs.  Weller  solemnly. 

''  I  think  it  vill,  mum,"  replied  Sam. 

"  I  wish  I  could  hope  that  it  would  do  your 
father  good,"  said  Mrs.  Weller. 

"  Thankee,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Weller,  senior. 
"  How  <\q you  find  yourself  arter  it,  my  love?" 

'•  Scoffer !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Weller. 

"Benighted  man!"  said  the  Reverend  ]\Ir, 
Stiggins. 

*'  If  I  don't  get  no  better  light  than  that  'ere 
moonshine  o'  yourn,  my  worthy  creetur,"  said 
the  elder  Mr.  Weller,  "  it's  wery  likely  as  I 
shall  continey  to  be  a  night-coach  till  I'm  took 
off  the  road  altogether.  Now,  Mrs.  We,  if  the 
piebald  stands  at  livery  much  longer,  he'll  stand 
at  nothin'  as  we  go  back,  and  j/raps  that  'ere 
harm-cheer  'uU  be  tipped  over  into  some  hedge 
or  another,  with  the  shepherd  in  it." 

At  this  supposition,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Stiggins, 
in  evident  consternation,  gathered  up  his  hat  and 
umbrella,  and  proposed  an  immediate  departure, 
to  which  Mrs.  Weller  assented.  Sam  walked 
with  them  to  the  Lodge-gate,  and  took  a  dutiful 
leave. 

"  A-do,  Samivel,"  said  the  old  gentleman. 

'MVot's  a-do?"  inquired  Sam. 

'•Well,  good-bye,  then,"  said  the  old  gentle- 
man. 

-  Oh,  tliat's  wot  you're  a  aimin'  at,  is  it  ? " 
said  Sam.     "  Good-bye  !  " 

"Sammy,"  whispered  Mr.  Weller,  looking 
cautiously  round ;  "  my  duty  to  your  gov'ner, 
and  tell  him,  if  he  thinks  better  o'  this  here 
bisness,  to  com-moonicate  vith  me.  Me  and  a 
cab'net-maker  has  dewised  a  plan  for  gettin'  him 
out.  A  planner,  Samivel — a  jnanner  !"  said  Mr. 
Weller,  striking  his  son  on  the  chest  with  the 
back  of  his  hand,  and  falling  back  a  step  or  two. 

"  Wot  do  you  mean  ?  "  said  Sam. 

"  A   planner   forty,   Samivel,"   rejoined    Mr. 


Weller,  in  a  still  more  mysterious  manner,  '*  as 
he  can  have  on  hire  ;  vun  as  von't  play, 
Sammy." 

"And  wot  "ud  be  the  good  o'  that?"  said 
Sam. 

'•  Let  him  send  to  my  friend,  the  cab'net- 
maker,  to  fetch  it  back,  Sammy,"  replied  Mr. 
^\'eller.     "Are  you  avake  now?" 

"  No,"  rejoined  Sam. 

"There  ain't  no  vurks  in  it,"  whispered  his 
father.  "  It  'uU  hold  him  easy,  vith  his  hat  and 
shoes  on,  and  breathe  througli  the  legs,  vich  is 
holler.  Have  a  passage  ready  taken  for 'Mcr- 
riker.  The  'Merrikin  gov'ment  vill  never  give 
him  up,  ven  they  finds  as  he's  got  money  to 
spend,  Sammy.  Let  the  gov'ner  stop  there  till 
Mrs.  Bardell's  dead,  or  Mr.  Dodson  and  Fogg's 
hung,  which  last  ewent  I  think  is  the  most 
likely  to  happen  first,  Sammy ;  and  then  let  him 
come  back  and  write  a  book  about  the  'Merri- 
kins  as'U  pay  all  his  expenses  and  more,  if  he 
blows  'em  up  enough." 

Mr.  Weller  delivered  this  hurried  abstract  of 
his  plot  with  great  vehemence  of  whisper ;  and 
then,  as  if  fearful  of  weakening  the  effect  of  the 
tremendous  communication  by  any  further  dia- 
logue, gave  the  coachman's  salute,  and  vanished. 

Sam  had  scarcely  recovered  his  usual  com- 
posure of  countenance,  which  had  been  greatly 
disturbed  by  tlic  secret  communication  of  his 
respected  relative,  when  Mr.  Pickwick  accosted 
him. 

"  Sam,"  said  that  gentleman. 

"  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  Weller. 

"  I  am  going  for  a  walk  round  the  prison,  and 
I  wish  you  to  attend  me.  I  see  a  prisoner  we 
know  coming  this  way,  Sam,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick, 
smiling. 

"Wich,  sir?"  inquired  Mr.  Weller;  "the 
gen'l'm'n  vith  the  head  o'  hair,  or  the  interestin' 
captive  in  the  stockin's?" 

"  Neither,"  rejoined  Mr.  Pickwick.  "  He  is 
an  older  friend  ©f  yours,  Sam." 

"  O'  mine,  sir?"  exclaimed  Mr.  Weller. 

"  You  recollect  the  gentleman  very  well,  I 
dare  say,  Sam,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick,  "or  else 
you  are  more  unmindful  of  your  old  acquaint- 
ances than  I  think  you  are.  Hush  !  not  a  word, 
Sam — not  a  syllable.     Here  he  is." 

As  Mr.  Pickwick  spoke.  Jingle  walked  up. 
He  looked  less  miserable  than  before,  being  clad 
•  in  a  half- worn  suit  of  clothes,  which,  with  Mr. 
Pickwick's  assistance,  had  been  released  from 
the  pawnbroker's.  He  wore  clean-  linen  too, 
and  had  had  his  hair  cut.  He  was  very  pale 
and  thin,  however ;  and  as  he  crept  slowly  up, 
leaning  on  a  stick,  it  was  easy  to  see  that  he 
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had  suffered  severely  from  illness  and  want,  and 
was  still  very  weak.  He  took  off  his  hat  as  Mr. 
Pickwick  saluted  him,  and  seemed  much  hum- 
bled and  abashed  at  sight  of  Sam  Weller. 

Following  close  at  his  heels  came  Mr.  Job 
Trotter,  in  the  catalogue  of  whose  vices,  want  of 
faith  and  attachment  to  his  companion  could,  at 
all  events,  find  no  place.  He  was  still  ragged 
and  squalid,  but  his  face  was  not  quite  so  hollow 
as  on  his  first  meeting  with  Mr.  Pickwick,  a  few 
days  before.  As  he  took  off  his  hat  to  our 
benevolent  old  friend,  he  murmured  some 
broken  expressions  of  gratitude,  and  muttered 
something  about  having  been  saved  from 
starving. 

"  Well,  well,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  impatiently 
interrupting  him,  "  you  can  follow  with  Sam.  I 
want  to  speak  to  you,  Mr.  Jingle.  Can  you 
walk  without  his  arm?'' 

"  Certainly,  sir — all  ready — not  too  fast — legs 
shaky — head  queer — round  and  round — earth- 
quaky  sort  of  feeling — very." 

"  Here,  give  me  your  arm,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"No,  no,"  replied  Jingle;  "won't  indeed — 
rather  not." 

'  "  Nonsense,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick;  "  lean  upon 
me,  I  desire,  sir." 

Seeing  that  he  was  confused  and  agitated, 
and  uncertain  what  to  do,  Mr.  Pickwick  cut  the 
matter  short  by  drawing  the  invalided  stroller's 
arm  through  his,  and  leading  him  awa}',  without 
saying  another  word  about  it. 

During  the  whole  of  this  time,  the  counte- 
nance of  IMr.  Samuel  Weller  had  exhibited  an 
expression  of  the  most  overwhelming  and  ab- 
sorbing astonishment  that  the  imagination  can 
portray.  After  looking  from  Job  to  Jingle,  and 
from  Jingle  to  Job  in  profound  silence,  he  softly 
ejaculated  the  words,  "Well,  I  ajn  damn'd  !" 
which  he  repeated  at  least  a  score  of  times  :  after 
which  exertion,  he  appeared  wholly  bereft  of 
speech,  and  again  cast  his  eyes,  first  upon  the 
one  and  then  upon  the  other,  in  mute  perplexity 
and  bewilderment. 

"  Now,  Sam,"  said  ^ix.  Pickwick,  looking 
back. 

"  Pm  a-comin',  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Weller, 
mechanically  following  his  master  ;  and  still  he 
lifted  not  his  eyes  from  Mr.  Job  Trotter,  who 
walked  at  his  side  in  silence. 

Job  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground  for 
some  time.  Sam,  with  his  glued  to  Job's  coun- 
tenance, ran  up  against  the  people  who  were 
walking  about,  and  fell  over  little  children,  and 
stumbled  against  steps  and  railings,  without 
appearing  at  all  sensible  of  it,  until  Job,  looking 
stealthily  up,  said : 


"  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Weller?" 

*•'  It  is  him  ! "  exclaimed  Sam  ;  and  having 
established  Job's  identity  beyond  all  doubt,  he 
smote  his  leg,  and  vented  his  feelings  in  a  long 
shrill  whistle. 

"  Things  has  altered  Avith  me,  sir,"  said  Job. 

"  I  should  think  they  had,"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Weller,  surveying  his  companion's  rags  with 
undisguised  wonder.  "  This  is  rayther  a  change 
for  the  worse,  ^Mr.  Trotter,  as  the  gen'l'm'n  said 
wen  he  got  two  doubtful  shillin's  and  six- 
penn'orth  o'  pocket-pieces  for  a  good  half- 
crown." 

"  It  is,  indeed,"  replied  Job,  shaking  his  head. 
"There  is  no  deception  now,  Mr.  Weller. 
Tears,"  said  Job,  with  a  look  of  momentary 
slyness — "  tears  are  not  the  only  proofs  of  dis- 
tress, nor  the  best  ones." 

"  No,  they  ain't,"  replied  Sam  expressively. 

"  They  may  be  put  on,  Mr.  Weller,"  said  Job. 

"  I  know  they  may,"  said  Sam ;  "  some 
people,  indeed,  has  'em  always  ready  laid  on, 
and  can  pull  out  the  plug  wenever  they  likes." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Job  ;  "  but  these  sort  of  things 
are  not  so  easily  counterfeited,  Mr.  Weller,  and 
it  is  a  more  painful  process  to  get  them  up." 
As  he  spoke,  he  pointed  to  his  sallow  sunken 
cheeks,  and,  drawing  up  his  coat-sleeve,  dis- 
closed an  arm  which  looked  as  if  the  bone  could 
be  broken  at  a  touch  :  so  sharp  and  brittle  did 
it  appear,  beneath  its  thin  covering  of  flesh. 

"  Wot  have  you  been  a  doin'  to  j'ourself?" 
said  Sam,  recoiling. 

"  Nothing,"  replied  Job. 

"Nothin' !"  echoed  Sam. 

"  I  have  been  doin'  nothing  for  many  weeks 
past,"  said  Job;  "  and  eating  and  drinking  almost 
as  litde." 

Sam  took  one  comprehensive  glance  at  Mr. 
Trotter's  thin  fiice  and  wretched  apparel,  and 
then  seizing  him  by  the  arm,  commenced 
dragging  him  away  with  great  violence. 

"Where  are  you  going,  Mr.  Weller?"  said 
Job,  vainly  struggling  in  the  powerful  grasp  of 
his  old  enemy. 

"Come  on,"  said  Sam;  "come  on!'  He 
deigned  no  further  explanation  until  they  reached 
the  taj) ;  and  then  called  for  a  pot  of  porter, 
which  was  speedily  produced. 

"  Now,"  said  Sam,  "  drink  that  up,  cv'ry  drop 
on  it ;  and  then  turn  the  pot  upside  down,  to 
let  me  see  as  you've  took  the  med'cine." 

"  But,  my  dear  Mr.  Weller,"  remonstrated 
Job. 

"  Down  vith  it !"  said  Sam  peremptorily. 

Thus  admonished,  Mr.  Trotter  raised  the  pot 
to  his  lips,  and  by  gentle  and  almost  impercep- 
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tible  degrees,  tilted  it  into  the  air.  He  paused 
once,  and  only  once,  to  draw  a  lonjj  brcalh,  but 
without  raising  his  face  from  the  vessel,  which, 
in  a  few  moments  thereafter,  he  held  out  at  arm's 
length,  bottom  uj)wards.  Nothing  fell  upon  the 
ground  but  a  few  particles  of  froth,  w  hich  slowly 
detached  themselves  from  the  rim,  and  trickled 
la/ily  down. 

"  Well  done,"  said  Sam.  "  How  do  you  find 
yourself  arter  it  ?  " 

*•  Better,  sir.  I  think  I  am  better,"  respondeil 
Job. 

*'  O'  course  you  air,"  said  Sam  argumentatively. 
"  It's  like  puttin'  gas  in  a  balloon  ;  I  can  see 
w  ith  the  naked  eye  that  you  gels  stouter  under 
the  operation.  Wot  ilo  you  say  to  another  o' 
the  same  dimeubions?" 

"  I  would  ratlier  not,  I  am  much  obliged  to 
you,  sir,"  rei^lied  Job — "  much  rather  not.' 

"  Veil,  then,  wot  do  you  say  to  some  wittles  ?  " 
inquired  Sam. 

"  Thanks  to  your  worthy  governor,  sir,"  said 
Mr.  Trotter,  "  we  have  hall  a  leg  of  mutton, 
baked,  at  a  quarter  before  three,  with  the 
potatoes  under  it,  to  save  boiling." 

"  Wot !  Has  he  been  a  purwidin'  for  you  ?  " 
asked  Sam  emphatically. 

"He  has.  sir,"  replied  Job.  "More  than 
that,  Mr.  Weller ;  my  master  being  very  ill,  he 
got  us  a  room — we  were  in  a  kennel  before — 
and  paiil  for  it,  sir ;  and  come  to  look  at  us  at 
night,  when  nobody  should  know.  Mr.  Weller," 
said  Job,  with  real  tears  in  his  eyes  for  once,  "  I 
could  serve  that  gentleman  till  I  fell  down  dead 
at  his  feet.' 

"  I  say,"  said  Sam,  "  I'll  trouble  you,  my 
friend — none  o'  that !" 

Job  Trotter  looked  amazed. 

*'  None  o'  that,  I  say,  young  feller,"  repealed 
Sam  firmly,  "  No  man  serves  him  but  me.  And 
now  we're  upon  it,  I'll  let  you  into  another 
secret  besides  that, '  said  Sam,  as  he  paid  for  the 
beer.  "  I  never  heerd,  mind  you,  nor  read  of  in 
stor)'-books,  nor  see  in  picters,  any  angel  in 
tights  and  gaiters — not  even  in  spectacles,  as  I 
remember,  though  that  may  ha'  been  done  for 
anythin'  I  know  to  the  contrairey — but  mark 
my  vords.  Job  Trotter,  he's  a  reg'lar  thorough- 
bred angel  for  all  that ;  and  let  me  see  the  man 
as  wenturs  to  tell  me  he  knows  a  better  vun." 
With  this  defiance,  Mr.  Weller  buttoned  up  his 
change  in  a  side  pocket ;  and,  with  many  con- 
firmatory nods  and  gestures  by  the  way,  pro- 
ceeded in  search  of  the  subject  of  discourse. 

They  found  Mr.  Pickwick,  in  company  with 
Jingle,  talking  very  earnestly,  and  not  bestowing 
a  look  on  the  groups  who  were  congregated  on 


the  racket-ground  ;  they  were  very  motley  groups 
too,  and  well  worth  the  looking  at,  if  it  were 
only  in  idle  curiosity. 

'■  Well,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  as  Sam  and  his 
companion  drew  nigh,  "you  will  see  how  your 
health  becomes,  and  think  about  it  meanwhile. 
Make  the  statement  out  for  me  when  you  feel 
yourself  ecjual  to  the  task,  and  I  will  discuss  the 
subject  with  you  when  I  have  considered  it. 
Now,  go  to  your  room.  You  are  tired,  and  not 
strong  enough  to  be  out  long." 

Mr.  Alfred  Jingle,  without  one  spark  of  his 
old  animation — with  nothing  even  of  the  dismal 
gaiety  which  he  had  assumed  when  Mr.  Pickwick 
first  stumbled  on  him  in  his  misery — bowed  low 
without  speaking,  and  motioning  to  Job  not  to 
follow  him  just  yet,  crept  slowly  away. 

"  Curious  scene  this,  is  it  not,  Sam  ?"  said 
Mr.  Pii  kwi(  k.  looking  good-humouredly  round. 

"  Wery  much  so,  sir,"  replied  Sam.     "  Won- 
ders 'uU  never  cease,"  added  Sam,  speak int:  ;  > 
himself.     "  I'm  wery  much  mistaken  if  that  \  -. 
Jingle  worn't  a  doin'  somclhin'  in  the  water-c. 
way  ! " 

The  area  formed  by  the  wall  in  that  part  of 
the  Fleet  in  which  Mr.  Pickwick  stood  was  just 
wide  enough  to  make  a  good  racket  court :  one 
side  being  formed,  of  course,  by  the  wall  itself, 
and  the  other  by  that  portion  of  the  prison  which 
looked  (or  rather  would  have  looked,  but  for 
the  wall)  towards  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  Saunter- 
ing or  sitting  about,  in  every  possible  altitude 
of  listless  idleness,  were  a  great  number  of 
debtors,  the  major  part  of  whom  were  waiting 
in  prison  until  their  day  of  "going  up"  before 
the  Insolvent  Court  should  arrive,  while  others 
had  been  remanded  for  various  terms,  which 
they  were  idling  away  as  they  best  could.  Some 
were  shabby,  some  were  smart,  many  dirty,  a  few 
clean  ;  but  there  they  all  lounged,  and  loitered, 
and  slunk  about,  with  as  little  spirit  or  pur])OSC 
as  the  beasts  in  a  menagerie. 

Lolling  from  the  windows  which  commanded 
a  view  of  this  promenade  were  a  number  of 
persons,  some  in  noisy  conversation  with  their 
acijuaint.ince  below,  others  pLiying  at  ball  with 
some  adventurous  throwers  outside;  and  others 
looking  on  at  the  racket-players,  or  watching  the 
boys  as  they  cried  the  game.  Dirty  slipshod 
women  passed  and  repassed,  on  their  way  to 
the  cooking-house  in  one  corner  of  the  yard ; 
children  screamed,  and  fought,  and  played  to- 
gether, in  another ;  the  tumbling  of  the  skittles, 
and  the  shouts  of  the  j)layers,  mingled  perpetu- 
ally with  these  and  a  hundred  other  sounds  ;  and 
all  was  noise  and  tumult — save  in  a  little  miser- 
able shed  a  few  yards  off,  where  there  lay,  all 
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quiet  and  ghastly,  the  body  of  the  Chancery  pri- 
soner wlio  had  died  the  night  before,  awaiting 
the  mockery  of  an  inquest.  The  body  !  It  is  the 
lawyer's  term  for  the  restless  whirling  mass  of 
cares  and  anxieties,  alTections,  hopes,  and  griefs, 
that  make  up  the  living  man.  The  law  luul  his 
body ;  and  there  it  lay,  clothed  in  grave-clothes, 
an  awful  witness  to  its  tender  mercy, 

"  Would    you    like    to    see    a  whistling-shop, 
sir?"  inijuired  Job  Trotter. 


"What  do  you  mean?"  was  Mr.  Pickwick's 
counter  intjuiry. 

"  A  vistlin'  shop,  sir,"  interposed  Mr.  Weller. 

"What  is  that,  Sam?  A  bird-fancier's?"  in- 
quired Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Bless  your  heart,  no,  sir,"  replied  Job ;  "  a 
whistling-sho|>,  sir,  is  where  they  sell  spirits." 
Mr.  Job  Trotter  brietly  explained  here,  that  all 
jjersons  being  prohibited  under  heavy  penalties 
from  conveying  spirits  into  debtors'  prisons  :  ar.  I 
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*•  UO   YOU    ALVAVS    SMOKK    ARTKR    VOU    GOES    TO    BED,    OI.D    COCK?"    INQUIRED   MR.   WEI.LER   OF   HIS   LAND- 
LOKX),   WHEN   THEV   HAD   BOTH    KEriREL)   FOR  THE  MGHX.      {See pa^C  IqS>.) 


such  commodities  being  highly  prized  by  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  confined  therein  :  it  had 
occurred  to  some  speculative  turnkey  to  connive, 
for  certain  lucrative  considerations,  at  two  or 
three  prisoners  retailing  the  favourite  article  of 
gin,  for  their  own  profit  and  advantage. 

"This  plan  you  see,  sir,  has  been  gradually 
introduceil  into  all  the  prisons  for  debt,"  said 
Mr.  Trotter. 

"  And  it  has  this  wcry  great  advanUigc,"  said 
Sam,  "  that  the  turnkeys  lakes  wery  good  care 
The  I'lrKwick  Ci.ri'..  n. 


to  seize  hold  o*  ev'rybotly  but  ihun  .i-  iM\>  ein, 
that  attempts  the  willainy,  and  wen  it  gets  in  the 
papers  they're  applauded  for  their  wigdancc  ;  so 
it  cuts  two  ways — frightens  other  people  from 
the  trade,  and  elewates  their  own  characters." 

"  Kxactly  so,  Mr.  Weller,"  ob5er\ed  Job. 

"  Well,  but  are  these  rooms  never  '. 

to  ascertain  whether  any  spirits  are  cc  n 

them?'  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

*'  Cert'nly  they  arc,  sir,"  replied  Sam  ;  "  but  the 
turnkeys  knows  beforehand,  and  gives  the  word 
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to  the  wistlers,  and  you  may  wistle  for  it  wen 
you  go  to  look." 

By  this  time  Job  had  tapped  at  a  door,  which 
was  opened  by  a  gentleman  with  an  uncombed 
hcail,  who  bolted  it  after  them  when  they  had 
walked  in,  and  grinned ;  upon  which  Job  grinned, 
and  Sam  also  :  whereupon  Mr.  Pickwick,  think- 
ing it  might  be  expected  of  him,  kept  on  smiling 
to  the  end  of  the  interview. 

The  gentleman  with  the  uncombed  head  ap- 
peared ([uite  satisfied  with  this  mute  announce- 
ment of  their  business,  and  jiroducing  a  flat 
stone  bottle,  which  might  hold  about  a  couple  of 
quarts,  from  beneath  his  bedstead,  he  filled  out 
three  glasses  of  gin,  which  Job  Trotter  and  Sam 
disposed  of  in  a  most  workmanlike  manner. 

'•  Any  more  ?"  saiil  the  whistling  gentleman. 

"  No  more,"  replied  Job  Trotter. 

Mr.  Pickwick  i)aid,  the  door  was  unbolted, 
antl  out  they  came,  the  uncombed  gentleman 
bestowing  a  friendly  nod  uj)on  Mr.  Rokcr,  who 
happened  to  be  passing  at  the  moment. 

From  this  spot,  Mr.  Pick^vick  wandered  along 
all  the  galleries,  up  and  down  all  the  staircases, 
and  once  again  round  the  whole  area  of  the 
yard.  The  great  body  of  the  prison  population 
appeared  to  be  Mivins,  and  Smangle,  and  the 
parson,  and  the  butcher,  and  the  leg,  over  and 
over,  and  over  again.  There  were  the  same 
squalor,  the  same  turmoil  and  noise,  the  same 
general  characteristics,  in  every  corner ;  in  the 
best  and  the  worst  alike.  The  whole  place 
seemed  restless  and  troubled ;  and  the  people 
were  crowding  and  flitting  to  and  fro,  like  the 
shadows  in  an  uneasy  dream. 

"  I  have  seen  enough,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  as 
he  threw  himself  into  a  chair  in  his  little  apart- 
ment. "  My  head  aches  with  these  scenes,  and 
my  heart  too.  Henceforth  I  will  be  a  prisoner 
in  my  own  room." 

And  Mr.  Pickwick  steadfastly  adhered  to  this 
determination.  For  three  long  months  he  re- 
mained shut  up  all  day;  only  stealing  out  at 
night  to  breathe  the  air,  when  the  greater  part  of 
his  fellow-prisoners  were  in  bed  or  carousing  in 
their  rooms.  His  health  was  evidently  begin- 
ning to  sufter  from  the  closeness  of  the  confine- 
ment ;  but  neither  the  often-repeated  entreaties  of 
Perker  and  his  friends,  nor  the  still  more  fre- 
quently repeated  warnings  and  admonitions  of 
Mr.  Samuel  \\'eller,  could  induce  him  to  alter 
one  jot  of  his  inflexible  resolution. 


CHAPTER  XLVI. 

RECORDS  A  TOUCHING  ACT  OK  DKLICATE  FEELING, 
NOT  UNMIXED  WITH  PLEASANTRY,  ACHIEVED  AND 
I'KRKORMKl)   BY    MESSRS.   DODSON   AND   KOGG. 

'Vr  was  within  a  week  of  the  close  of 
the  month  of  July  that  a  hackney 
cabriolet,  number  unrecorded,  was 
seen  to  proceed  at  a  rapid  pace  up 
Goswell  Street ;  three  people  were 
squeezed  into  it  besides  the  driver, 
who  sat,  of  course,  in  his  own  particular 
ittle  dickey  at  the  side  ;  over  the  apron 
were  hung  two  shawls,  belonging,  to  all  a]jpear- 
ance,  to  two  small  vixenish-looking  ladies  under 
the  apron ;  between  whom,  compressed  into  a 
very  small  compass,  there  was  stowed  away  a 
gentleman  of  heavy  and  subdued  demeanour, 
who,  whenever  he  ventured  to  mal^e  an  obser- 
vation, was  snai:>ped  up  short  by  one  of  the 
vixenish  ladies  before  mentioned.  Lastly,  the 
two  vixenish  ladies  and  the  heavy  gentleman 
were  giving  the  driver  contradictory  directions, 
all  tending  to  the  one  point,  that  he  should  stop 
at  Mrs.  Bardell's  door,  which  the  heavy  gentle- 
man, in  direct  opposition  to,  and  defiance  of, 
the  vixenish  ladies,  contended  was  a  green  door, 
and  not  a  yellow  one. 

"  Stop  at  the  house  with  the  green  door, 
driver,"  said  the  heavy  gentleman. 

''Oh!  )0U  perwerse  creetur!"  exclaimed  one 
of  the  vixenish  ladies.  "  Drive  to  the  ouse  with 
the  yellow  door,  cabniin." 

Upon  this,  the  cabman,  who,  in  a  sudden 
efi'ort  to  pull  up  at  the  house  with  the  green 
door,  had  pulled  the  horse  up  so  high,  that  he 
nearly  pulled  him  backwards  into  the  cabriolet, 
let  the  animal's  fore-legs  down  to  the  ground 
again,  and  paused. 

"  Now  vere  am  I  to  pull  up?"  inquired  the 
driver.  *'  Settle  it  among  yourselves.  All  I  ask 
is,  vere?" 

Here  the  contest  was  renewed  with  increased 
violence ;  and  the  horse  being  troubled  with  a 
fly  on  his  nose,  the  cabman  humanely  employed 
his  leisure  in  lashing  him  about  the  head,  on  the 
counter-irritation  principle. 

"  Most  wotes  carries  the  day,"  said  one  of  the 
vixenish  ladies  at  length.  "  The  ouse  with  the 
yellow  door,  cabmin." 

Ijut  after  the  cabriolet  had  dashed  up,  in 
splendid  style,  to  the  house  with  the  yellow  door : 
"  making,"  as  one  of  the  vixenish  ladies  triumph- 
antly said,  "acterrally  more  noise  than  if  one 
had  come  in  one's  o^vn  carriage  " — and  after  the 
driver  had   dismounted  to  assist  the  ladies  in 
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getting  out,  the  small  round  head  of  Master 
Thomas  Eardcll  was  thrust  out  of  the  one-pair 
window  of  a  house  with  a  red  door,  a  few  num- 
bers off. 

"  Aggrawatin'  thing,"  said  the  vixenish  lady- 
last  mentioned,  darting  a  withering  glance  at  the 
heavy  gentleman. 

"  My  dear, .  it's  not  my  fault,"  said  the  gen- 
tleman. 

"Don't  talk  to  me,  you  crcetur,  don't,"  re- 
torted the  lady,  "  The  house  with  the  red  door, 
cabmin.  Oh  !  if  ever  a  woman  was  troubled 
with  a  ruffinly  crectur,  that  takes  a  pride  and 
pleasure  in  disgracing  his  wife  on  every  possible 
occasion  afore  strangers,  I  am  that  woman  !" 

"  You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself,  Rad- 
dle," said  the  other  little  woman,  who  was  no 
other  than  Mrs.  Cluppins. 

"  What  have  I  been  a  doing  of?"  asked  Mr. 
Raddle. 

"  Don't  talk  to  me,  don't,  you  brute,  for  fear 
I  should  be  perwoked  to  forgit  my  sect  and 
strike  you,"  said  Mrs.  Raddle, 

While  this  dialogue  was  going  on,  the  driver 
was  most  ignominiously  leading  the  horse,  by 
the  bridle,  up  to  the  house  with  the  red  door, 
which  Master  Bardell  had  already  opened.  Here 
was  a  mean  and  low  way  of  arriving  at  a  friend's 
house  !  No  dashing  up  with  all  the  fire  and 
fury  of  the  animal ;  no  jumping  down  of  the 
driver ;  no  loud  knocking  at  the  door ;  no  open- 
ing the  apron  with  a  crash  at  the  very  last  mo- 
ment, for  fear  of  the  ladies  sitting  in  a  draught ; 
and  then  the  man  handing  the  shawls  out,  after- 
wards, as  if  he  were  a  private  coachman  !  The 
whole  edge  of  the  thing  had  been  taken  off — it 
was  flatter  than  walking, 

"  Well,  Tommy,"  said  Mrs,  Cluppins,  "  how's 
your  poor  dear  mother  ?" 

"  Oh,  she's  wery  well,"  replied  Master  Bardell, 
"  She's  in  the  front  parlour, — all  ready.  I'm 
ready  too,  I  am."  Here  Master  Bardell  put  his 
hands  in  his  ])Ockets,  and  jumped  oft"  and  on  the 
bottom  stej)  of  the  door, 

"  Is  anybody  else  a-goin',  Tommy  ?"  said  Mrs. 
Cluppins,  arranging  her  pelerine. 

''  Mrs,  Sanders  is  goin',  she  is,"  replied  Tommy. 
"  I'm  goin'  too,  I  am," 

"  Drat  the  boy  ! "  said  little  Mrs,  Cluppins. 
"  He  thinks  of  nobody  but  himself.  Here, 
Tommy  dear." 

"  Well,"  said  Master  Bardell. 

"  Who  else  is  a-goin',  lovey  ?"  said  Mrs,  Clup- 
pms  in  an  insinuating  manner. 

"  Oh  !  Mrs.  Rogers  is  a-goin',"  replied  Master 
Bardell,  opening  his  eyes  very  wide  as  he  de- 
livered the  inteiliirence. 


'*■  What !  The  lady  as  has  taken  the  lodgings  !" 
ejaculated  !Mrs.  Cluppins. 

Master  Bardell  put  his  hands  deeper  down 
into  his  pockets,  and  nodded  exactly  thirty-five 
times,  to  imply  that  it  was  the  lady  lodger,  and 
no  other. 

"  Bless  us  !"  said  Mrs,  Cluppins.  "  It's  quite 
a  party." 

"  Ah,  if  you  knew  what  was  in  the  cupboard, 
you'd  say  so,"  replied  Master  Bardell. 

"  What  is  there.  Tommy  ?"  said  Mrs.  Clup- 
pins coaxingly.  "  You'll  tell  mc,  Tommy,  I 
know." 

"  No,  I  won't,"  replied  Master  Bardell,  shak- 
ing his  head,  and  applying  himself  to  the  bottom 
step  again. 

"Drat  the  child!"  muttered  Mrs.  Cluppins. 
"  What  a  prowokin'  little  wretch  it  is  !  Come, 
Tommy,  tell  your  dear  Cluppy." 

"  Mother  said  I  wasn't  to,"  rejoined  Master 
Bardell.  "  I'm  a-goin'  to  have  some,  I  am." 
Cheered  by  this  prospect,  the  precocious  boy 
applied  himself  to  his  infantile  treadmill  with 
increased  vigour. 

The  above  examination  of  a  child  of  tender 
years  took  place  while  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raddle  and 
the  cab-driver  were  having  an  altercation  con- 
cerning the  fare  :  which,  terminating  at  this  point 
in  favour  of  the  cabman,  Mrs.  Raddle  came  up 
tottering. 

"  Lauk,  Mary  Ann  !  what's  the  matter  ?''  said 
Mrs.  Cluppins. 

"  It's  ]nit  me  all  over  in  such  a  tremble,  Betsy," 
replied  Mrs.  Raddle.  "  Raddle  ain't  like  a  man; 
he  leaves  everything  to  me." 

This  was  scarcely  fair  upon  the  unfortunate 
Mr.  Raddle,  who  had  been  thrust  aside  by  his 
good  lady  in  the  commencement  of  the  dispute, 
and  peremptorily  commanded  to  hold  his  tongue. 
He  had  no  opportunity  of  defending  himself, 
however,  for  Mr.s.  Raddle  gave  unequivocal  signs 
of  fainting  ;  which,  being  jierccived  from  the 
parlour  window,  Mrs.  Bardell,  Mrs.  Sanders,  the 
lodger,  and  the  lodger's  servant  darted  precipi- 
tately out,  and  conveyed  her  into  the  house  :  all 
talking  at  the  same  time,  and  giving  utterance 
to  various  expressions  of  pity  and  condolence, 
as  if  she  were  one  of  the  most  sufiering  mortals 
on  earth.  Being  conveyed  into  the  front  jiarlour, 
she  was  there  depositetl  on  a  sofa ;  and  the  lady 
from  the  first  floor  running  up  to  the  first  floor, 
returneil  with  a  bottle  of  sal  volatile,  which, 
holding  Mrs.  Raddle  tight  round  the  neck,  she 
applietl,  in  all  womanly  kindness  and  i)ity,  to 
her  nose,  until  that  lady  with  many  plunges  and 
struggles  was  fain  to  declare  herself  decidedly 
better. 
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"  Ah,  poor  thing  !"  said  Mrs.  Rogers,  "  I  know 
what  her  feeh'n's  is  too  well  !" 

"  Ah,  poor  thing  !  so  do  I,"  said  Mrs.  Sanders: 
and  then  all  the  ladies  moaned  in  iniison,  and 
said  //ity  knew  what  it  was,  and  they  pitied  her 
from  their  hearts,  they  did.  Even  the  lodger's 
little  servant,  who  was  thirteen  years  old,  and 
three  feet  high,  murmured  her  synii)athy. 

"But  what's  been  the  matter?"  said  Mrs. 
Bardell. 

"Ah,  what  has  ilecomposed  you,  ma'ani?" 
inquired  Mrs.  Rogers. 

"  1  have  been  a  good  deal  flurried,"  replied 
Mrs.  Raddle  in  a  rei)roachful  manner.  There- 
upon the  ladies  cast  indignant  looks  at  Mr. 
Raddle. 

"  Why,  the  fact  is,"  said  that  unhappy  gentle- 
man, stepping  forward,  "  when  we  alighted  at 
this  door,  a  dispute  arose  with  the  driver  of  the 

cabrioily "    A  loud  scream  from  his  wife,  at 

the  mention  of  this  word,  rendered  all  further 
explanation  inaudible. 

"  You'd  better  leave  us  to  bring  her  round, 
Radille,"  said  Mrs.  Cluppins.  "  She'll  never 
get  better  as  long  as  you're  here." 

All  the  ladies  concurred  in  this  opinion ;  so 
Mr.  Raildle  was  pushed  out  of  the  room,  and 
retpiested  to  give  himself  an  airing  in  .the  back- 
yard, which  he  did  for  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  when  Mrs.  Eardell  announced  to  him, 
with  a  solemn  face,  that  he  might  come  in  now, 
but  that  he  must  be  very  careful  how  he  behaved 
towards  his  wife.  She  knew  he  didn't  mean  to 
be  unkind  ;  but  Mary  Ann  was  very  far  from 
strong,  and  if  he  didn't  take  care,  he  might  lose 
her  when  he  least  expected  it,  which  would  be  a 
very  dreadful  reflection  for  him  afterwards  ;  and 
so  on.  All  this  Mr.  Raddle  heard  with  great 
submission,  and  presently  returned  to  the  parlour 
in  a  most  lamb-like  manner. 

"  U'hy,  Mrs.  Rogers,  ma'am,"  said  Mrs.  Bar- 
dell, "  you've  never  been  introduced,  I  declare  ! 
Mr.  Raddle,  ma'am  ;  Mrs.  Cluppins,  ma'am ; 
Mrs.  Raddle,  ma'am." 

"  — Wliich  is  Mrs.  Cluppins's  sister,"  suggested 
Mrs.  Sanders. 

"  Oh,  indeed  !"  said  Mrs.  Rogers  graciously; 
for  she  was  the  lodger,  and  her  servant  was  in 
waiting,  so  she  was  more  gracious  than  intimate, 
in  right  of  her  position.     "  Oh,  indeed  !" 

Mrs.  Raddle  smiled  sweetly,  Mr.  Radtlle 
bowed,  and  Mrs.  Cluppins  said  "  she  was  sure 
she  was  \ery  happy  to  have  a  opportunity  of 
being  known  to  a  lady  which  she  had  heerd  so 
much  in  foviour  of  as  Mrs.  Rogers" — a  compli- 
ment which  the  last-named  lady  acknowledged 
with  graceful  condescension. 


"  Well,  Mr.  Raddle,"  said  Mrs.  Bardell  ;  "  I'm 
sure  you  ought  to  feel  very  much  honoured  at 
you  and  Tommy  being  the  only  gentlemen  to 
escort  so  many  lailies  all  the  way  to  the  Spa- 
niards at  Hampstead.  Don't  you  think  he  ought, 
Mrs.  Rogers,  ma'am?" 

"Oh,  certainly,  ma'am,"  replied  Mrs.  Rogers; 
after  whom  all  the  other  ladies  responded,  "Oh, 
certainly.' 

"  Of  course  I  feel  it,  ma'am,"  said  Mr.  Raddle, 
rubbing  his  hands,  and  evincing  a  slight  tend- 
ency to  brighten  up  a  little.  "  Indeed,  to  tell 
you  the  truth,  I  said,  as  we  were  coming  along 
in  the  cabrioily " 

At  the  recapitulation  of  the  word  which 
awakened  so  many  painful  recollections,  Mrs. 
Raddle  applied  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes 
again,  and  uttered  a  half-suppressed  scream  ;  so 
that  Mrs.  Bardell  frowned  upon  Mr.  Raddle,  to 
intimate  that  he  had  better  not  say  anything 
more ;  and  desired  Mrs.  Rogers's  servant,  with 
an  air,  to  "put  the  wine  on." 

This  was  the  signal  for  displaying  the  hidden 
treasures  of  the  closet,  which  comprised  sundry 
plates  of  oranges  and  biscuits,  and  a  bottle  of 
old  crusted  port — that  at  one-and-nine — with 
another  of  the  celebrated  East  India  sherry  at 
fourteen-pence,  which  were  all  produced  in 
honour  of  the  lodger,  and  afforded  unlimited 
satisfaction  to  everybody.  After  great  conster- 
nation had  been  excited  in  the  miml  of  Mrs. 
Cluppins  by  an  attempt,  on  the  part  of  Tommy, 
to  recount  how  he  had  been  cross-examined 
regartling  the  cupboard  then  in  action,  (which 
was  fortunately  nipped  in  the  bud  by  his  imbib- 
ing half  a  glass  of  the  old  crusted  "  the  wrong 
way,"  and  thereby  endangering  his  life  for  some 
seconds,)  the  party  walked  forth  in  quest  of  a 
Hampstead  stage.  This  was  soon  found,  and 
in  a  couj^le  of  hours  they  all  aiTived  safely  in 
the  Spaniards  Tea-gardens,  where  the  luckless 
Mr.  Raddle's  very  lirst  act  nearly  occasioned 
his  good  lady  a,  relapse  :  it  being  neither  more 
nor  less  than  to  order  tea  for  seven  :  whereas 
(as  the  ladies  one  and  all  remarked),  what  could 
have  been  easier  than  for  Tommy  to  have  drunk 
out  of  anybody's  cup,  or  everybody's,  if  that  was 
all,  when  the  waiter  wasn't  looking :  which 
would  have  saved  one  head  of  tea,  and  the  tea 
just  as  good? 

However,  there  was  no  help  for  it,  and  the 
tea-tray  came,  with  seven  cups  and  saucers,  and 
bread-and  butter  on  the  same  scale.  Mrs.  Bar- 
dell was  unanimously  voted  into  the  chair,  and 
Mrs.  Rogers  being  stationed  on  her  right  hand, 
and  Mrs.  Raddle  on  her  left,  the  meal  proceeded 
with  crreat  merriment  and  success. 
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"How  sweet  the  country  is,  to-be-sure!" 
sighed  Mrs.  Rogers ;  "  I  ahiiost  wish  I  lived  in 
it  always." 

"  Oh,  you  wouldn't  like  that,  ma'am,"  replied 
Mrs.  Bardell,  rather  hastily ;  for  it  was  not  at  all 
advisable,  with  reference  to  the  lodgings,  to  en- 
courage such  notions  ;  "  you  wouldn't  like  it, 
ma'am." 

"  Oh  !  I  should  think  you  was  a  deal  too 
lively  and  sought  after,  to  be  content  with  the 
country,  ma'am,"  said  little  Mrs.  Cluppins. 

"  Perhaps  I  am,  ma'am.  Perhaps  I  am," 
sighed  the  first-floor  lodger. 

"  For  lone  people  as  have  got  nobody  to  care 
for  them,  or  take  care  of  them,  or  as  have  been 
hurt  in  their  mind,  or  that  kind  of  thing,"  ob- 
served Mr.  Raddle,  plucking  up  a  little  cheer- 
fulness, and  looking  round,  "  the  country  is  all 
very  well.  The  country  for  a  wounded  spirit, 
they  say." 

Nov/,  of  all  things  in  the  world  that  the 
unfortunate  man  could  have  said,  any  would 
have  been  preferable  to  this.  Of  course  Mrs. 
Bardell  burst  into  tears,  and  requested  to  be  led 
from  the  table  instantly ;  upon  which  the  affec- 
tionate child  began  to  cry  too,  most  dismally. 

'•  Woukl  anybody  believe,  ma'am,"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Raddle,  turning  fiercely  to  the  first-floor 
lodger,  "  that  a  woman  could  be  married  to 
such  a  unmanly  creetur,  which  can  tamper  with 
a  woman's  feelings  as  he  does,  every  hour  in 
the  day,  ma'am?" 

"  My  dear,"  remonstrated  Mr.  Raddle,  "  I 
didn't  mean  anything,  my  dear." 

"You  didn't  mean!"  repeated  Mrs.  Raddle, 
with  great  scorn  and  contempt.  "  Go  away.  I 
can't  bear  the  sight  on  you,  you  brute." 

"  You  must  not  flurry  yourself,  Mary  Ann," 
interposed  Mrs.  Cluppins.  "  You  really  must 
consider  yourself,  my  dear,  which  you  never  do. 
Now  go  away,  Raddle,  there's  a  good  soul,  or 
you'll  only  aggravate  her." 

"  You  had  better  take  your  tea  by  yourself, 
sir,  indeed,"  said  Mrs.  Rogers,  again  applying 
the  smelling-bottle. 

Mrs.  Sanders,  wlio,  according  to  custom,  was 
very  busy  with  the  bread-and-butter,  expressed 
the  same  opinion,  and  Mr.  Raddle  quietly  re- 
tired. 

After  this,  there  was  a  great  hoisting  up  of 
Master  Bardell,  w^ho  was  rather  a  large  size  for 
hugging^  into  his  mother's  arms  ;  in  which  opera- 
tion he  got  his  boots  in  the  tea-board,  and 
occasioned  some  confusion  among  the  cups  and 
saucers.  But  that  description  of  fainting  fits, 
which  is  contagious  among  ladies,  seldom  lasts 
long;  so  when  he  had  been  well  kissed,  and  a 


little  cried  over,  IMrs.  Bardell  recovered,  set 
him  down  again,  wondered  how  she  could  have 
been  so  foolish,  and  poured  out  some  more  tea. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  the  sound  of  ap- 
proaching wheels  was  heard,  and  that  the  ladies, 
looking  up,  saw  a  hackney  coach  stop  at  the 
garden-gate. 

"More  company  !"  said  Mrs.  Sanders. 

"  It's  a  gentleman,"  said  Mrs.  Raddle. 

"  Well,  if  it  ain't  Mr.  Jackson,  the  young 
man  from  Dodson  and  Fogg's!"'  cried  Mrs. 
Bardell.  "  Why,  gracious !  Surely  Mr.  Pick- 
Avick  can't  have  paid  the  damages." 

"  Or  hoffered  marriage  !"  said  Mrs.  Cluppins. 

"  Dear  me,  how  slow  the  gentleman  is  !  "  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Rogers.  "  Why  doesn't  he  make 
haste  ?  " 

As  the  lady  spoke  these  words,  Mr.  Jackson 
turned  from  the  coach,  where  he  had  been  ad- 
dressing some  observations  to  a  shabby  man  in 
black  leggings,  who  had  just  emerged  from  the 
vehicle,  with  a  thick  ash  stick  in  his  hand  ;  and 
made  his  way  to  the  place  where  the  ladies  were 
seated ;  winding  his  hair  round  the  brim  of  his 
hat  as  he  came  along. 

"Is  anything  the  matter?  Has  anything 
taken  place,  Mr.  Jackson?"  said  Mrs.  Bardell 
eagerly. 

"  Nothing  whatever,  ma'am,"  replied  Mr. 
Jackson.  "How  de  do,  ladies?  I  have  to  ask 
pardon,  ladies,  for  intruding— but  the  law,  ladies 
— the  law."  With  this  apology  Mr.  Jackson 
smiled,  made  a  comprehensive  bow,  and  gave 
his  hair  another  wind.  Mrs.  Rogers  whispered 
Mrs.  Raddle  that  he  Avas  really  an  elegant  young 
man. 

"  I  called  in  Goswell  Street,"  resumed  Jack- 
son, "  and  hearing  that  you  were  here  from  the 
slavey,  took  a  coach  and  came  on.  Our  people 
want  you  down  in  the  City  directly,  Mrs.  Bar- 
dell." 

"Lor!"  ejaculated  that  lady,  starting  at  the 
sudden  nature  of  the  communication. 

"  Yes,"  said  Jackson,  biting  his  lip.  "  It's 
very  important  and  pressing  business,  which  can't 
be  postponed  on  any  account.  Indeed,  Dod- 
son expressly  said  so  to  me,  and  so  did  Fogg. 
I've  kept  the  coach  on  purpose  for  you  to  go 
back  in." 

"  How  very  strange  !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Bar- 
dell. 

The  ladies  agreed  that  it  7^\is  very  strange, 
but  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  it  must  be 
very  important,  or  Dodson  and  Fogg  would 
never  have  sent ;  and  further,  that  the  business 
being  urgent,  she  ought  to  repair  to  Dodson 
and  Fogg's  without  any  delay. 
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There  was  a  certain  degree  of  priile  ami  im- 
portance about  being  wanted  by  one's  lawyers 
in  Mich  a  monstrous  hurry,  that  was  by  no 
means  displeasing  to  Mrs.  Ikirdell,  especially  as 
it  might  be  reasonably  supposed  to  enhance  her 
consequence  in  the  eyes  of  the  first-tloor  lodger. 
She  simpered  a  little,  affected  extreme  vexation 
and  hesitation,  and  at  last  arri\  eil  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  she  supposeil  she  nujst  go. 

"  Hut  won't  you  refresh  yourself  after  your 
walk,  Mr.  Jackson?"  saiil  Mrs.  Bardell  persua- 
sively. 

*■  Why,  really  there  ain't  much  time  to  lose," 
replied  Jackson ;  "  and  I've  got  a  frieml  here," 
he  continued,  looking  towards  the  man  with  the 
ash  stick. 

'*  Oh,  ask  your  friend  to  come  here,  sir,"  said 
Mrs.  IJardell.  "  Pray  ask  your  friend  here, 
sir." 

'*  Why,  thankee,  I'd  rather  not,"  said  Mr, 
Jack-ii.in,  with  some  embarrassment  of  manner. 
"  He's  not  much  useil  to  ladies'  society,  and  it 
makes  him  bashful.  If  you'll  order  the  waiter 
to  deliver  him  anything  short,  he  won't  drink  it 
otT  at  once,  won't  he  1 — only  try  him!"  Mr. 
Jackson's  fingers  wandered  playfully  round  his 
nose  at  this  portion  of  his  discourse,  to  warn  his 
hearers  that  he  was  speaking  ironically. 

The  waiter  was  at  once  dispatched  to  the 
bashful  gentleman,  and  the  bashful  gentleman 
took  something ;  Mr.  Jackson  also  took  some- 
thing, ami  the  ladies  took  something,  for  hospi- 
tality's sake,  Mr.  Jackson  then  said  that  he 
was  afraid  it  was  time  to  go  ;  upon  which,  Mrs, 
Sanders,  Mrs,  Cluppins,  and  Tommy  (who  it 
was  arranged  should  accompany  Mrs,  Rirdcll  ; 
leaving  the  others  to  Mr.  Raddle's  protection) 
got  into  the  coach. 

"  Isaac,"  .said  Jackson,  as  Mrs.  Bardell  pre- 
pared to  get  in  :  looking  up  at  the  man  with  the 
ash  stick,  who  was  seated  on  the  box,  smoking 
a  cigar, 

"Well," 

"  This  is  Mrs,  Bardell." 

"  Oh,  I  know'd  that  long  ago,"  said  the  man. 

Mrs.  Bardell  got  in,  Mr.  Jackson  got  in  alter 
her,  and  away  they  drove,  Mrs,  Bardell  could 
not  help  ruminating  on  what  Mr.  Jackson's 
friend  had  said.  Shrewd  creatures,  those 
lawyers  :  Lord  bless  us,  how  they  fiml  people 
out  ! 

"  Sad  thing  about  these  costs  of  our  people's, 
ain't  it,"  said  Jackson,  when  Mrs.  Cluppins  and 
Mrs.  Sanders  had  fallen  asleep ;  "  your  bill  of 
costs,  I  mean?" 

'•  Ini  vory  sorry  they  can't  get  them,"  replied 
M;, .  U.i;\!cil,     "  But  if  you  law-gentlemen  do 


these  things  on  speculation,  why  you  must  get  a 
loss  now  ami  then,  you  know." 

"  You  gave  them  a  co^imit  for  the  amount  of 
your  costs,  after  the  trial,  I'm  told,"  said  Jack- 
son. 

"  Yes.  Just  as  a  matter  of  form,"  replied 
Mrs.  Bardell. 

*'  Certainly, "  replied  Jackson  drily.  "  Quite 
a  matter  of  fonn.     Quite." 

On  they  drove,  and  Mrs,  Bardell  fell  asleep. 
She  was  awakened,  after  .some  time,  by  the  stop- 
ping of  the  coach. 

*•  Bless  us  !"  said  the  lady,  "  are  wc  at  Free- 
man's Court  ?  ' 

"  We're  not  going  quite  so  far,"  replied  Jack- 
son,    **  Have  the  goodness  to  step  out," 

Mrs.  Bardell,  not  yet  thoroughly  awake,  com- 
plied. It  was  a  curious  place: — a  large  wall, 
with  a  gate  in  the  middle,  and  a  gas-light  burn- 
ing inside, 

"  Now,  ladies,"  cried  the  man  with  the  ash 
stick,  looking  into  the  coach,  and  shaking  Mrs. 
Sanders  to  wake  her.  "  Come  !"  Rousing  her 
friend,  Mrs.  Sanders  alighted.  Mrs.  Bardell, 
leaning  on  Jackson's  arm,  and  leading  Tommy 
by  the  hand,  had  already  entered  the  porch, 
'i'hey  followed. 

The  room  they  turned  into  was  even  more 
odd-looking  than  the  porch.  Such  a  number  of 
men  standing  about !     And  they  stared  so  ! 

"  What  place  is  this?"  inquired  Mrs.  Bardell, 
jxiusing, 

"  Only  one  of  our  public  offices,"  replied 
Jackson,  hurrying  her  through  a  door,  and  look- 
ing round  to  see  that  the  other  women  were 
following.     "  Look  sharp,  Isaac!" 

"  Safe  and  sound,"  rejjlicd  the  man  with  the 
ash  stick.  The  door  swung  heavily  after  them, 
and  they  descended  a  small  flight  of  steps, 

"  Here  we  are  at  last.  All  right  and  tight, 
Mrs.  Bardell !"  said  Jackson,  looking  c.xultingly 
round. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?*'  said  Mrs.  Bardell, 
with  a  palpitating  heart. 

"  Just  this,"  replied  Jackson,  drawing  her  a 
little  on  one  side;  "  don't  be  frightened,  Mrs. 
Bardell.  'i'here  never  was  a  more  delicate  man 
than  Dodson,  ma'am,  or  a  more  humane  man 
than  Fogg,  It  was  their  duty,  in  the  way  of  busi- 
ness, to  take  you  in  execution  for  them  costs ; 
but  they  were  anxious  to  spare  your  feelings  as 
much  as  they  could.  What  a  comfort  it  must 
be  to  you  to  think  how  it's  been  done  !  This 
is  the  Fleet,  ma'am.  Wish  you  good  night,  Mrs. 
Bardell.     Good  night,  Tommy  !" 

As  Jackson  hurried  away  in  company  with 
the  man  with  the  ash  stick,  another  man,  with  a 
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key  in  his  hand,  who  had  been  looking  on,  led 
the  bewildered  female  to  a  second  short  flight 
of  steps,  leading  to  a  doorway.  Mrs.  Bardell 
screamed  violently ;  Tommy  roared ;  Mrs. 
CUii)pins  shrunk  within  herself;  and  Mrs.  San- 
ders made  off  without  more  ado.  For  there 
stood  the  injured  Mr.  Pickwick,  taking  his 
nightly  allowance  of  air  ;  and  beside  him  leant 
Samuel  Weller,  who,  seeing  Mrs.  I'ardell,  took 
his  hat  off  with  mock  reverence,  while  his  master 
turned  indignantly  on  his  heel. 

"  Don't  bother  the  woman,"  said  the  turnkey 
to  Weller  ;  "  she's  just  come  in." 

"A  pris'ncr!"  said  Sam,  quickly  replacing 
his  hat,  "Who's  the  plaintives  ?  What  fori* 
Speak  up,  old  feller." 

"  Dodson  and  Fogg,"  replied  the  man ;  "  exe- 
cution on  cognovit  for  costs." 

"Here,  Job,  Job!"  shouted  Sam;  dashing 
into  the  passage,  "  run  to  Mr.  Perker's,  Job ;  / 
want  him  directly.  I  see  some  good  in  this. 
Here's  a  game  !    Hooray  !  wcre's  the  gov'ner  ?  " 

But  there  was  no  re[)ly  to  these  inquiries,  for 
Job  had  started  furiously  off  the  instant  he 
received  his  commission,  and  Mrs.  Bardell  had 
fiiinted  in  real  downright  earnest. 


CHAPTER  XLVH. 

IS  CHIEFLY  DEVOTED  TO  MATTERS  OF  BUSINESS,  AND 
TlIK  TEMPORAL  ADVANTAGE  OF  DOIJSON  AND  FOGG. 
MR.  WINKLE  REAPPEARS  UNDER  EXTRAORDINARY 
CIRCUMSTANCES.  MR.  PICKWICK'S  BENEVOLENCE 
I'ROVES   STRONGER  THAN  HIS   OBSTINACY. 

^-sJWOB  TROTTER,  abating  nothing  of 
iJT^^-/m\  )-,i5  speed,  ran  up  Holborn  ;  some- 
times in  the  middle  of  the  road, 
sometimes  on  tlie    pavement,  and 
"^*^   sometimes    in    the   gutter,   as    the 
chances  of  getting  along  varied  with  the 
press   of   men,    women,    children,    and 
'^        coaches  in  each  division  of  the  thorough- 
fare :  and,  regardless  of  all  obstacles,  stopped 
not  for  an  instant  until  he  reached  the  gate  of 
Gray's  Inn.    Notwithstanding  all  the  expedition 
he  had  used,  however,  the  gate  liad  been  closed 
a  good  half-hour  when  lie  reached  it,  ami  by  the 
time  he  had  discovered  Mr.  Perker's  laundress, 
who  lived  with  a  married  daughter,  who  had  be- 
stowed  her  hand  upon   a  non-resident  waiter, 
who  occupied    the  one-pair  of  some    number, 
m  some  street,  closely  atljoining  to  some  brewery, 
somewhere  behind  Gray's  Inn  Lane,  it  was  within 
filteen  minutes  of  the  time  of  closing  the  prison 
for  the  night.     Mr,  Lowten  had  still  to  be  fer- 


reted out  from  the  back-parlour  of  the  Magpie 
and  Stump  ;  and  Job  had  scarcely  accomplished 
this  object,  and  communicated  Sam  Weller's 
message,  when  the  clock  struck  ten. 

"  There,"  said  Lowten,  "  it's  too  late  now. 
You  can't  get  in  to-night ;  you've  got  the  key  of 
the  street,  my  friend." 

"  Never  mind  me,"  replied  Job,  "  I  can  sleep 
anywhere.  But  won't  it  be  belter  to  see  Mr. 
Perker  to-night,  so  that  he  may  be  there  the 
first  thing  in  the  morning?" 

"  Why,"  responded  Lowten  after  a  little  con- 
sideration, "if  it  was  in  anybody  else's  case, 
Perker  wouldn't  be  best  pleased  at  my  going  up 
to  his  house  ;  but,  as  it's  Mr,  Pickwick's,  I  think 
I  may  venture  to  take  a  cab  and  charge  it  to 
the  oifice."  Deciding  on  this  line  of  conduct, 
Mr,  Lowten  took  up  his  hat,  and  begging  the 
assembled  company  to  appoint  a  deputy  chair- 
man during  his  temporary  absence,  led  the  way 
to  the  nearest  coach-stand,  and  summoning  tiie 
cab  of  most  promising  appearance,  directed  the 
driver  to  repair  to  Montague  Place,  Russell 
Square, 

Mr.  Perker  had  had  a  dinner-party  that  day, 
as  was  testified  by  the  appearance  of  lights  in 
the  drawing-room  windows,  the  sound  of  an  im- 
proved grand  piano,  and  an  improvable  cabinet 
voice  issuing  therefrom ;  and  a  rather  overpower- 
ing smell  of  meat,  which  pervaded  the  steps  and 
entry.  In  fact,  a  couple  of  very  good  country 
agencies  happening  to  come  up  to  town  at  the 
same  time,  an  agreeable  little  party  had  been 
got  together  to  meet  them :  comprising  Mr. 
Snicks  the  Life  Office  Secretary,  Mr.  Prosee  the 
eminent  counsel,  three  solicitors,  one  commis- 
sioner of  bankrupts,  a  special  pleader  from  the 
Temple,  a  small-eyeil  peremptor)-  young  gentle- 
man, liis  pu])il,  who  had  written  a  lively  book 
about  tl>e  law  of  demises,  with  a  vast  quantity 
of  marginal  notes  and  references ;  and  .several 
other  eminent  and  ilistinguishcd  personages. 
From  this  society  little  Mr.  Perker  detached 
himself,  on  his  clerk  being  announced  in  a 
whisjjer ;  and  repairing  to  the  dining-room, 
there  found  Mr.  Lowten  and  Job  Trotter  look- 
ing very  dim  and  shadowy  by  the  light  of  a 
kitchen  candle,  which  the  gentleman  who  con- 
desceniled  to  appear  in  plush  shorts  and  cottons 
for  a  quarterly  stipend  had,  with  a  becoming 
contempt  for  the  clerk  and  all  things  appertaining 
to  "  the  office,"  placed  ujion  the  table. 

"  Now,  Lowten,"  said  little  Mr.  Perker,  shut- 
ting the  door,  "wliat's  the  matter  .>  No  im- 
l)ortant  letter  come  in  a  parcel,  is  there?" 

"  No,  sir,'  replied  Lowten.  "  This  is  a  mes- 
senger from  Mr.  Pickwick,  sir." 
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"From  Pickwick,  ch?"  said  the  little  man, 
turning  «iiiickly  to  Job.     "Well;  what  is  it?" 

"'  Dodson  antl  Fogg  have  taken  Mrs.  Harilell 
in  execution  tor  her  costs,  sir,''  .said  |(»1). 

"  No  ! "  exclaimetl  Pcrkcr,  putting  his  hands 
in  his  pockets,  and  reclining  against  tiie  siilc- 
board. 

"  Yes,"  said  Job.  "  It  seems  they  got  a  cog- 
novit out  of  her,  for  the  amount  of  'em,  directly 
after  the  trial." 

'•  IJy  Jove  !  "  saiil  Pcrker,  taking  both  hands 
out  of  his  pockets,  ami  striking  the  knuckles  of 
his  right  against  the  palm  of  his  left  emphatically, 
"  those  are  the  cleverest  scamps  I  ever  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  !  " 

"  The  sharpest  practitioners  /  ever  knew, 
sir,"  obscr\ed  Lowten. 

'•  Sharp  ! "  echoed  Perker.  "  There's  no 
knowing  where  to  have  them." 

"  Very  true,  sir,  there  is  not,"  replied  Lowten ; 
and  then  both  master  and  man  pondered  for  a 
few  seconds  witii  animated  countenances,  as  if 
they  were  reflecting  upon  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  ingenious  discoveries  that  the  intellect 
of  man  had  ever  made.  \\'hen  they  had  in  some 
measure  recovered  from  their  trance  of  admira- 
tion, Job  Trotter  discharged  himself  of  the  rest 
of  his  commission.  Pcrker  nodded  his  head 
thoughtfully,  and  jKilled  out  his  watch. 

"At  ten  precisely  I  will  be  there."  said  the 
little  man.  "  Sam  is  quite  right.  Tell  him  so. 
Will  you  take  a  glass  of  w  inc,  Lowten  ?  " 

"  No,  thank  you,  sir." 

"You  mean  yes,  I  think,"  said  tlic  little  man, 
turning  to  the  sideboard  for  a  decanter  and 
glasses. 

As  Lowten  did  mean  yes,  he  said  no  more  on 
the  subject,  but  inquired  of  Job,  in  an  audible 
whisper,  whether  the  portrait  of  Pcrker,  which 
hung  opposite  the  fire-place,  wasn't  a  wonderful 
likeness  :  to  which  Job  of  course  replied  that  it 
was.  The  wine  being  by  this  time  poured  out, 
Lowten  drank  to  Mrs:.  Perker  and  the  children, 
and  Job  to  Perker.  The  gentleman  in  the 
plush  shorts  and  cottons  considering  it  no  part 
of  his  duty  to  show  the  people  from  the  ofhce 
out,  consistently  declined  to  answer  the  bell, 
and  they  showed  themselves  out.  The  attorney 
betook  himself  to  his  drawing-room,  the  clerk  to 
the  Magpie  and  Stump,  and  Job  to  Covent- 
Garden  Market  to  spend  the  night  in  a  vege- 
table basket. 

Punctually  at  the  appointed  hour  next  morn- 
ing, the  good-humoured  little  attorney  tapped 
at  Mr.  Pickwick's  door,  which  was  opened,  with 
great  alacrity,  by  Sam  Weller. 

"  Mr.  Perker,  sir,"  said  Sam,  announcing  the 


visitor  to  Mr.  Pickwick,  who  was  sitting  at  the 
winilow  in  a  thoughtful  attitude.  "  Wery  glad 
you've  looked  in  accidentally,  sir.  I  rayther 
think  the  gov'ner  wants  to  have  a  vord  and  a 
half  with  you,  sir." 

Pcrker  bestowed  a  look  of  intelligence  on 
Sam,  intimating  that  he  understootl  he  was  not 
to  say  he  had  been  sent  for :  and  beckoning  him 
to  approach,  whispercil  briefly  in  his  ear. 

"You  don't  mean  that  'ere,  sir?"  said  Sam, 
starting  back  in  excessive  surprise. 

Perker  nodded  and  smiled. 

Mr.  Samuel  Weller  looked  at  the  little  lawyer, 
then  at  Mr.  Pickwick,  then  at  the  ceiling,  then 
at  Perker  again  ;  grinned,  laughed  outright,  and 
finally,  catching  uj)  his  hat  from  the  carpet, 
without  further  explanation,  disappeared. 

"  What  does  this  mean?''  inquired  Mr.  Pick- 
wick, looking  at  Perker  with  astonishment. 
"  What  has  put  Sam  into  this  most  extraordinary 
state?" 

"  Oh,  nothing,  nothing,"  replied  Perker. 
"  Come,  my  dear  sir,  draw  up  your  chair  to  the 
table.     I  have  a  good  deal  to  say  to  you." 

"What  papers  arc  those?"  incjuired  Mr. 
Pickwick,  as  the  little  man  deposited  on  the 
table  a  small  bundle  of  documents  tied  with 
red  tape. 

"  The  papers  in  Bardell  and  Pickwick,"  re- 
plied Perker,  undoing  the  knot  with  his  teeth. 

Mr.  Pickwick  grated  the  legs  of  his  chair 
against  the  ground  ;  and  throwing  himself  into 
it,  folded  his  hands  and  looked  sternly — if  Mr. 
Pickwick  ever  could  look  sternly — at  his  legal 
friend. 

"  You  don't  like  to  hear  the  name  of  the 
cause  ?"  said  the  little  man,  still  busying  himself 
with  the  knot. 

"  No,  1  do  not  indeed,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Sorry  for  that,"  resumed  Perker,  "  because 
it  will  form  the  subject  of  our  conversation." 

"  1  woulil  ratlier  that  the  subject  should  be 
never  mentioned  between  us,  Perker,"  interposed 
Mr.  Pickwick  hastily. 

"  Pooh,  pooh,  my  dear  sir,"  said  the  little 
man,  untying  the  bundle,  and  glancing  eagerly 
at  Mr.  Pickwick  out  of  the  corners  of  his  eyes. 
"  It  must  be  mentioned.  I  have  come  here  on 
purpose.  Now,  are  you  ready  to  hear  what  I 
have  to  say,  my  dear  sir?  No  hurry;  if  you 
are  not,  I  can  wait.  I  have  this  morning's  paper 
here.  Your  time  shall  be  mine.  There  !" 
Hereupon  the  little  man  threw  one  leg  over  the 
other,  and  made  a  show  of  beginning  to  read, 
with  great  composure  and  application. 

"  Well,  well,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick  with  a  sigh, 
but  softening  into  a  smile  at  the  same  time. 
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"  Say  what  you  have  to  say ;  it's  the  old  story  I 
suppose  ?" 

'•With  a  dift'erence,  my  dear  sir;  with  a 
difference,"  rejoined  Perker,  deliberately  folding 
up  the  paper  and  putting  it  into  his  pocket 
again.  "  Mrs.  Bardcll,  the  plaintiff  in  the  action, 
is  within  these  walls,  sir." 

"  I  know  it,"  was  Mr.  Pickwick's  reply. 

"  Very  good,'  retorted  Perker.  "  And  you 
know  how  she  comes  here,  I  suppose ;  I  mean 
on  what  grounds,  and  at  whose  suit  ?  " 


"Yes;  at  least,  I  have  heard  Sam's  account 
of  the  matter,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick  with  afiected 
carelessness. 

"Sam's  account  of  the  matter,"  replied 
Perker,  "  is,  I  will  venture  to  say,  a  perfectly 
correct  one.  Well  now,  my  dear  sir,  the  first 
question  I  have  to  ask  is,  whether  this  woman  is 
to  remain  here  ?" 

"To  remain  here!"  echoed  Mr.  Pick- 
wick. 

"  To    remain    here,    my    dear   sir,"   rejoined 
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Perker,  leaning  back  in  his  chair  and  looking 
steadily  at  his  client. 

"  How  can  you  ask  me  ?  "  said  that  gentle- 
man. "It  rests  with  Dodson  and  Fogg;  you 
know  that  very  well." 

"  I  know  nothing  of  the  kind,"  retorted  Perker 
firmly.  "  It  docs  not  rest  with  Dodson  and 
Fogg ;  you  know  the  men,  my  dear  sir,  as  well 
as  I  do.  It  rests  solely,  wholly,  and  entirely 
with  you.'' 


"  With  mc  I"  ejaculated  Mr.  Pickwick,  rising 
nervously  from  his  chair,  and  reseating  himself 
directly  aftcnvards. 

The  little  man  gave  a  double  knock  on  the 
lid  of  his  snuff-box.  opened  it,  took  a  great 
pinch,  shut  it  up  again,  and  repeated  the  words, 
"  With  you." 

"  I  say,  my  dear  sir,"  pursued  the  little  man,, 
who  seemed  to  gather  confidence  from  the  snuff; 
"  I  say,  that  her  speedy  liberation  or  perpetual 
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imprisonment  rests  with  you,  and  w>  ne. 

Hear  me  out,  my  ilear  sir,  if  you  pi  ilo 

not  be  so  ver)'  energetic,  for  it  will  only  put  you 
into  a  perspiration,  antl  do  no  gootl  whatever. 
I  say,"  continued  Pcrker,  checking  off  each 
position  on  a  dift'crent  finger  as  he  laid  it  down  ; 
*'  I  say  that  nobo<ly  but  you  can  rescue  her  from 
this  den  of  wrtt  '  '  ,  and  that  you  can 
only  ilo  that  by  ]  •  costs  of  this  suit — 

both  of  plaintiff  .iiul  .  •  -into  the  hands 

of  these   Freeman's  (  .iks.     Now,  pray 

l)c  quiet,  my  dear  sir." 

Mr.  rick  wick,  whose  face  had  been  under- 
going most  surprising  changes  during  this  speech, 
and  who  was  evidently  on  the  verge  of  a  strong 
burst  of  indignation,  calmed  his  wrath  as  well 
as  he  could.  Pcrker,  strengthening  his  argu- 
mentative ix)wers  with  another  pinch  of  snufi", 
proceetled. 

*'  I  hive  seen  the  woman  this  morning.  V>s 
p.i".  ■  -.  you  can  obtain  a  full  release 

an. .  in  the  damages  ;  and  further — 

this  1  ki»uw  IS  a  far  greater  object  of  considera- 
tion with  you,  my  dear  sir — a  voluntar)-  state- 
ment, under  her  hand,  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to 
me,  that  this  business  was,  from  the  very  first, 
fomented,  and  encouraged,  and  brought  about 
by  these  men,  Dodson  and  Fogg:  that  she 
deeply  regrets  ever  having  been  the  instrument  of 
annoyance  or  injur)-  to  you,  and  that  she  entreats 
mc  to  intercede  with  you,  and  implore  your 
I>ardon." 

"  If  I  pay  her  costs  for  her,"  said  Mr.  Pick- 
wick indignantly.  ".V  valuable  document  in- 
deed!" 

"  No  *  //'  in  the  case,  my  dear  sir,''  said 
Pcrkct  triumphantly.  "  'I'hcre  is  the  very  letter 
I  S|)eak  of.  Brought  to  my  office  by  another 
woman  at  nine  o'clock  this  morning,  before  I 
had  set  foot  in  tJiis  place,  or  held  any  communi- 
cation with  Mrs.  BardcU,  upon  my  honour." 
Selecting  the  letter  from  the  bundle,  the  little 
lawyer  laid  it  at  Mr.  Pickwick's  elbow,  and  took 
snuff  for  two  consecutive  minutes,  without 
winking. 

"  Is  this  all  you  have  to  say  to  me  ?  '  inquired 
Mr.  Pickwick  mildly. 

"  Not  quite,"  replied  Perkcr.  *•  I  cannot 
undertake  to  say  at  this  moment,  whether  the 
wording  of  the  cognovit,  the  nature  of  the 
ostensible  consideration,  and  the  proof  we  can 
get  together  about  the  whole  conduct  of  the 
suit,  \i\\\  be  sufficient  to  justify  an  indictment 
for  conspiracy.  I  fear  not,  my  dear  sir ;  they 
are  too  clever  for  that,  I  doubt.  I  do  mean  to 
say,  however,  that  the  whole  facts,  taken  together, 
win  be  sufncient  to  justify  you  in  the  minds  of 


all  reasonable  men.  And  now,  my  dear  sir,  I 
juit  it  to  you.  This  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds,  or  whatever  it  may  be — take  it  in  rountl 
numbers — is  nothing  to  you.  A  jury  has  decided 
against  you  ;  well,  their  verdict  is  wrong,  but 
still  they  ilecidcd  as  they  thought  right,  and  it  is 
against  you.  You  have  now  an  opportunity,  on 
easy  tcnns,  of  placing  yourself  in  a  much  higher 
])Osition  than  you  ever  could  by  remaining  here  ; 
which  would  only  be  imputed,  by  people  who 
didn't  know  you,  to  sheer,  dogged,  wrong- 
hea<led,  brutal  obstinacy  :  nothing  else,  my  dear 
sir,  believe  me.  Can  you  hcsitiUe  to  avail  your- 
self of  it,  w  hen  it  restores  you  to  your  friends, 
your  old  pursuits,  your  health  and  amusements ; 
when  it  liberates  your  faithful  and  attached 
servant,  whom  you  otherwise  doom  to  imprison- 
ment for  the  whole  of  your  life ;  and  above  all, 
when  it  enables  you  to  take  the  very  magnani- 
mous revenge — which  1  know,  my  dear  sir,  is 
one  after  your  own  heart — of  releasing  this 
w  Oman  from  a  scene  of  misery  pnd  debauchery, 
to  which  no  man  sliould  ever  be  consigned,  if  I 
had  my  will,  but  the  infliction  of  w  hich  on  any 
woman  is  i)erhaps  even  more  frightful  and  bar- 
barous ?  Now  I  ask  you,  my  dear  sir,  not  only 
as  your  legal  adviser,  but  as  your  very  true 
friend,  will  you  let  slij)  the  occasion  of  attaining 
all  these  objects,  and  iloing  all  this  good,  for  the 
paltry  consideration  of  a  few  i)Ounds  finding 
their  way  into  the  pockets  of  a  couple  of  rascals, 
to  whom  it  makes  no  manner  of  difference, 
cxcejit  thai  the  more  they  gain,  the  more  they'll 
seek,  and  so  the  sooner  be  led  into  some  piece 
of  knavery  that  must  end  in  a  crash  ?  I  have 
put  these  considerations  to  you,  my  dear  sir, 
very  feebly  and  imperfectly,  but  I  ask  you  to 
think  of  them — turn  thcn>  over  in  your  mind  as 
long  as  you  i)lcasc :  1  wait  here  most  patiently 
for  your  answer." 

Before  Mr.  Pickwick  could  reply  ;  before  Mr. 
Perker  hail  taken  one-twentieth  part  of  the  snuft 
with  which  so  unusually  long  an  address  impera- 
tively required  to  be  followed  uj) ;  there  was  a 
low  murmuring  of  voices  outside,  and  then  a 
hesitating  knock  at  the  door. 

"  Dear,  ilear,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Pi(kwick,  who 
had  been  evidently  roused  by  his  friend's  apj)eal, 
"  what  an  annoyance  that  door  is  I   \\\\o  is  that?" 

*'  Me,  sir  I "  replied  Sam  Weller,  putting  in 
his  head. 

"  I  can't  speak  to  you  just  now,  Sam,"  said 
Mr.  Pickwick.  "  I  am  engaged  at  this  moment, 
Sam.' 

"  Beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  rejoined  Mr.  Weller. 
"  But  here's  a  lady  here,  sir,  as  says  she's  some- 
thin'  wery  partickler  to  disclose." 
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'•  I  can't  see  any  lady,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick, 
whose  mind  was  filled  with  visions  of  Mrs.  Bar- 
dell. 

"  I  vouldn't  make  too  sure  o'  that,  sir,"  urged 
Mr.  Weller,  shaking  his  head.  "  If  you  know'd 
who  was  near,  sir,  1  rayther  think  you'd  change 
your  note  ;  as  the  hawk  remarked  to  himself, 
with  a  cheerful  laugh,  ven  he  heerd  the  robin 
redbreast  a  singin'  round  the  corner." 

"  ^Vho  is  it  ?"  inciuired  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"Will  you' see  her,  sir?"  asked  Mr.  Weller, 
holding  the  door  in  his  hand,  as  if  he  had  some 
curious  live  animal  on  the  other  side. 

"  I  suppose  I  must,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  look- 
ing at  Perker. 

"Well,  then,  all  in  to  begin!"  cried  Sam. 
"  Sound  the  gong,  draw  up  the  curtain,  and 
enter  the  two  con-spiratots." 

As  Sam  Weller  spoke,  he  threw  the  door 
open,  and  there  rushed  tumultuously  into  the 
room,  Mr.  Nathaniel  Winkle  :  leading  after  him, 
by  the  hand,  the  identical  young  lady  who,  at 
Dingley  Dell,  had  worn  the  boots  with  the  fur 
round  the  tops  ;  and  who,  now  a  very  pleasing 
compound  of  blushes  and  confusion,  and  lilac 
silk,  and  a  smart  bonnet,  and  a  rich  lace  veil, 
looked  prettier  than  ever. 

"  Miss  Arabella  Allen  !''  exclaimed  Mr.  Pick- 
wick, rising  from  his  chair. 

"  No,"  replied  Mr.  Winkle,  dropping  on  his 
knees,  "  Mrs.  Winkle.  Pardon,  my  dear  friend, 
pardon  ! " 

Mr.  Pickwick  could  scarcely  believe  the  evi- 
dence of  his  own  senses,  and  perha]«  would  not 
have  done  so,  but  for  the  corroborative  testi- 
mony afibnled  by  the  smiling  countenance  of 
Perker,  and  the  bodily  jiresence,  in  the  back- 
ground, of  Sam  and  the  ])rclty  housemaid  :  who 
appeared  to  contemplate  the  proceedings  with 
the  liveliest  satisfaction. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Pickwick,'  said  Arabella,  in  a  low 
voice,  as  if  alarmed  at  the  silence,  "  can  you  for- 
give my  imprudence?" 

Mr.  Pickwic  k  returned  no  verbal  response  to 
this  appeal :  but  he  took  off  his  spectacles  in 
great  haste,  and  seizing  both  the  young  lady's 
hands  in  his,  kissed  her  a  great  number  of  times 
— perhaps  a  greater  number  than  was  absolutely 
necessary — and  then,  still  retaining  one  of  her 
hands,  told  Mr.  Winkle  he  was  an  audacious 
young  dog,  and  bade  him  get  up  :  which  Mr. 
Winkle,  who  had  been,  for  some  seconds,  scratch- 
ing his  nose  with  the  brim  of  his  hat  in  a  peni- 
tent manner,  did ;  whereupon  Mr.  Pickwick 
slapped  him  on  the  back  several  times,  and  then 
shook  h.inds  heartily  with  Perker,  who,  not  to 
be  behindhand  in  the  compliments  of  the  occa- 


sion, saluted  both  the  bride  and  the  pretty  house- 
maid with  right  good  will,  ami  having  wrung 
Mr.  Winkle's  hand  most  cordially,  wound  uj)  his 
demonstrations  of  joy  by  taking  snutT  enough  to 
set  any  half-do/en  men,  with  ordinarily  con- 
structed noses,  a  sneezing  for  life. 

"  Why,  my  dear  girl,"  said  Mr,  Pickwick, 
"  how  has  all  this  come  about  ?  Come,  sit  down, 
and  let  me  hear  it  all.  How  well  she  looks, 
doesn't  she,  Perker?'  added  Mr.  Pickwick,  sur- 
veying Arabella's  face  with  a  look  of  as  mucli 
pride  and  exultation  as  if  she  had  been  his 
daughter. 

"  Delightful,  my  dear  sir,"  replied  the  little 
man.  "  If  I  were  not  a  married  man  myself,  I 
.should  be  disposed  to  envy  you,  you  dog.'' 
Thus  expressing  himself,  the  little  lawyer  g.ave 
Mr.  Winkle  a  poke  in  the  chest,  which  that 
gentleman  reciprocated  ;  after  which  they  both 
laughed  very  loudly,  but  not  so  loudly  as  Mr. 
Samuel  Weller  :  who  had  just  relieved  his  feel- 
ings by  kissing  the  pretty  housemaid,  under 
cover  of  the  cujjboartl  tloor. 

"  I  can  never  be  grateful  enough  to  you,  Sam, 
I  am  sure,"  said  Arabella,  with  the  sweetest 
smile  imaginable.  "  I  shall  not  forget  your 
exertions  in  the  garden  at  Clifton." 

"  Don't  say  nothin'  wotever  about  it,  ma'am,'' 
replied  Sam.  "  I  only  assisted  natur,  ma'am  ; 
as  the  doctor  said  to  the  boy's  mother,  arter  he'<l 
bled  him  to  death.'' 

"  Mary,  my  dear,  sit  down,"  said  Mr,  Pick- 
wick, cutting  short  these  compliments.  "  Now 
then — how  long  have  you  been  married,  eh  ?" 

Arabella  looked  bashfully  at  her  lord  and 
master,  who  replied,  "Only  three  d.ays." 

"  Only  three  days,  eh  ?'  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 
''  ^^■hy,  what  have  you  been  doing  these  three 
months?" 

"  Ah,  to  be  sure,"  interposed  Perker ;  "  come  ! 
.Account  for  this  idleness.  V'ou  see  Pickwick's 
only  astonishment  is,  that  it  wasn't  all  over 
months  ago." 

"  Why.  the  fact  is,"  replied  Mr.  Winkle,  look- 
ing at  his  blushing  young  wife,  "that  I  could 
not  ])ersu.ade  Hella  to  run  .away  for  a  long  time  ; 
and  when  I  had  persuaded  her.  it  was  a  long 
time  more  before  we  could  find  an  opportunity. 
Mary  had  to  give  a  month's  warning,  too,  l>c fore 
she  could  leave  her  place  next  door,  and  we 
couhln't  possibly  have  done  it  without  her  assist- 
ance." 

"  Upon  my  word,"  exclaimed  Mr,  Pickwick, 
who  by  this  time  had  resumed  his  spectacles, 
and  w.-Ls  looking  from  Arabella  to  Winkle,  and 
from  Winkle  to  .Ar.abella  with  as  much  delight 
depicted  in  his  countenance  as  warm-hearted- 
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"  Oh,  no,  no,"  rcjilicd  Arabella,  changing 
colour.  "  Dear  Mr.  Pickwick,  he  must  only 
know  it  from  you — from  your  lips  alone.  He  is 
so  violent,  so  prejudiced,  and  has  been  so — so 
an.xious  in  behalf  of  his  frienil  Mr.  Sawyer," 
added  .\rabella,  looking  down,  **  that  I  lear  the 
conse<iuences  dreadfully." 

"  Ah,  to  be  sure,"  saiil  Perker  gravely.  "  You 
must  take  this  matter  in  hand  for  them,  my  dear 
sir.  These  young  men  will  respect  you,  when 
they  w.ndd  listen  to  nobody  else.  Vou  mu.st 
prevent  mischief,  my  dear  sir.  Hot  blood — hot 
blooil."  And  the  little  man  took  a  warning 
pinch,  and  shook  his  head  doubtfully. 

"  You  forget,  my  love,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick 
gently,  "you  forget  that  I  am  a  prisoner." 

''  No,  indeed,  I  do  not,  my  ilear  sir,"  replied 
Arabella.  "  I  never  have  forgotten  it :  I  have 
never  ceased  to  think  how  great  your  sutTerings 
must  have  been  in  this  shocking  jilacc  :  but  I 
hoped  that  what  no  consideration  for  yourself 
would  induce  you  to  <\o,  a  regard  to  our  happi- 
ness might.  If  my  brother  hears  of  this  first 
from  you,  I  feel  certain  we  shall  be  reconciled. 
He  is  my  only  relation  in  the  world,  Mr. 
Pickwick,  and  unless  you  plead  for  me,  I 
fear  I  have  lost  even  him.  I  have  done  wTong 
— very,  very  wrong,  I  know."  Here  j»oor  .Ara- 
bella hid  her  face  in  her  handkerchief,  and  wept 
bitterly. 

Mr.  Pickwick's  nature  was  a  good  deal  worked 
upon  by  these  same  tears ;  but  when  Mrs. 
Winkle,  drying  her  eyes,  took  to  coaxing  and 
entreating  in  the  swecfcst  tones  of  a  very  sweet 
voice,  he  became  particularly  restless,  and  evi- 
dently undecided  how  to  act,  as  was  evinced  by 
sundry  ner\ous  rubbings  of  his  spectacle-glasses, 
nose,  tights,  head,  and  gaiters. 

Taking  advantage  of  these  symptoms  of  inde- 
cision, Mr.  Perker  (to  whom,  it  appeared,  the 
young  couple  had  driven  straight  that  morning) 
urged,  with  leg.il  point  antl  shrewdness,  that  Mr. 
Winkle,  senior,  was  still  unacquainted  with  the 
important  rise  in  life's  flight  of  steps  which  his 
son  had  taken ;  that  the  future  expectations  of 
the  said  son  depended  entirely  upon  the  said 
Winkle,  senior,  continuing  to  regard  him  with 
undiminished  feelings  of  affection  and  attach- 
ment, which  it  was  very  unlikely  he  would,  if 
this  great  event  were  long  kept  a  secret  from 
him  ;  tliat  Mr.  Pickwick,  repairing  to  Bristol  to 
seek  .Mr.  Allen,  might,  with  equal  reason,  repair 


to  ]i;iui;;iftl..nn  to  .seek  Mr.  Winkle,  senior; 
l.istly,  that  .Mc.  Wuikle,  senior,  had  good  right 
title  to  c(inM(kr  Mr.  Pickwick  as  in  some 
CO  the  guanli.in  anil  adviser  of  his  son,  and 
liuu  it  consequently  behoved  that  gentleman, 
and  w.is  indeed  due  to  h  s  personal  character, 
to  acquaint  the  aforcNaid  Winkle,  senior,  per- 
sonally, and  by  word  of  mouth,  with  the  whole 
circumstances  of  the  cisc,  and  with  the  slure  he 
had  taken  in  the  transaction. 

Mr.  Tupman  and  Mr.  Snodgrass  arrived, 
most  opi)ortuncly,  in  this  stage  of  die  pleadings, 
and  as  it  was  necessary  to  explain  to  them  all 
that  had  occurred,  together  with  the  various 
reasons  jiro  and  con.  the  whole  of  the  arguments 
were  gone  over  again,  after  which  everybody 
urgeil  every  argument  in  his  own  way,  and  at 
his  own  length.  And,  at  last,  Mr.  Pickwick, 
fairly  argued  and  remonstrated  out  of  all  his  reso- 
lutions, and  being  in  imminent  danger  of  being 
argued  and  remonstrated  out  of  his  wits,  caught 
Arabella  in  his  arms,  and  declaring  that  she  was 
a  very  amiable  creature,  and  that  he  didn't  know 
how  it  was,  but  he  had  always  been  very  fond  of 
her  from  the  first,  .said  he  could  never  find  it  in 
his  heart  to  stand  in  the  way  of  young  people's 
hapjiiness,  and  they  might  do  with  him  as  they 
l)leased. 

Mr.  Weller's  first  act,  on  hearing  this  conces- 
sion, was  to  dispatch  Job  Trotter  to  the  illus- 
trious Mr.  Pell,  with  an  authority  to  deliver  to 
the  bearer  the  formal  discharge  which  his  pru- 
dent j)arent  had  had  the  foresight  to  leave  in 
the  hands  of  that  learned  gentleman,  in  case  it 
should  be,  at  any  time,  retiuired  on  an  emer- 
gency ;  his  next  proceeding  was  to  invest  his 
whole  stock  of  ready  money  in  the  purchase  of 
fivc-and-twenty  gallons  of  mikl  purler  :  which  he 
himself  disjtensed  on  the  racket-ground  to  every- 
body who  wouKl  jjartakc  of  it :  this  done,  he 
hurrahed  in  divers  i»arts  of  the  building  until  he 
lost  his  voice,  and  then  (juictly  relapsed  into 
his  usual  collectcil  and  philoso])hical  condi- 
tion. 

At  three  o'clock  that  afternoon  Mr.  Pickwick 
took  a  last  look  at  his  little  room,  and  made  his 
way,  as  well  as  he  could,  through  the  throng  of 
debtors  who  pressed  eagerly  forward  to  shake 
him  by  the  hand,  until  he  reached  the  Lotlge 
steps.  He  turned  here  to  look  about  him,  and 
his  eye  lightened  as  he  did  so.  In  all  the  crowd 
of  wan,  emaciated  faces,  he  saw  not  one  which 
was  not  the  happier  for  his  sympathy  and 
charity. 

"  Perker,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  beckoning  one 
young  man  towards  him,  "this  is  Mr.  Jingle, 
whom  I  spoke  to  you  about." 
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"  Very  good,  my  dear  sir,"  replied  Perker, 
looking  hard  at  Jingle.  "  You  will  see  me  again, 
young  man,  to-morrow.  I  hope  you  may  live  to 
rcmcmlx-r  and  feel  deeply  wliat  I  shall  have  to 
communicate,  sir." 

Jingle  bowed  respectfully,  trembled  very  much 
as  he  took  Mr.  Pickwick's  proffered  hand,  and 
withdrew. 

"Job  you  know,  I  think?"  said  Mr.  Pick- 
wick, presenting  that  gentleman. 

"  I  know  the  rascal,"  replied  Perker  good- 
humouredly.  "See  after  your  friend,  and  be  in 
the  way  to-morrow  at  one.  Do  you  hear  ?  Now, 
is  there  anything  more  ?" 

"  Nothing,"  rejoined  Mr.  Pickwick.  "  You 
have  delivered  the  little  parcel  I  gave  you  for 
your  old  landlord,  Sam?" 

"  I  have,  sir,"  replied  Sam.  "  He  bust  out  a 
cryin',  sir,  and  said  )ou  wos  wery  gen'rous  and 
thoughtful,  and  he  only  wished  you  could  have 
him  innockilated  for  a  gallopin'  consumption, 
for  his  old  friend  as  had  li\etl  here  so  long  wos 
dead,  anil  he'd  noweres  to  look  for  another." 

"Poor  fellow,  poor  fellow!"  said  Mr.  Pick- 
wick.    "  Gotl  bless  you,  my  friends  !" 

As  Mr.  Pickwick  uttered  this  adieu,  the  crowd 
raised  a  loud  shout.  Many  among  them  were 
pressing  forward  to  shake  liim  by  the  hand  again, 
when  he  drew  his  arm  through  Perker's,  and 
iiurried  from  the  prison  :  f;xr  more  sad  and 
melancholy,  for  the  moment,  than  when  he  hail 
first  entered  it.  Alas  !  how  many  sad  and  un- 
happy beings  had  he  left  behind  !  and  how  many 
of  them  lie  caged  there  still  ! 

A  happy  evening  was  that  for,  at  least,  one 
party  in  the  George  and  \'ulture ;  and  light 
and  cheerful  were  two  of  the  hearts  that  emerged 
from  its  hospitable  door  next  morning.  'I'he 
owners  thereof  were  Mr.  Pickwick  and  Sam 
Weller,  the  former  of  whom  was  sj^eedily  depo- 
sited inside  a  comfortable  post-coach,  with  a 
little  dickey  behind,  in  which  the  latter  mounted 
with  great  agility. 

"  Sir,"  called  out  Mr.  Weller  to  his  master. 

"  Well,  Sam,"  re]jlied  Mr.  Pickwick,  thrusting 
his  head  out  of  the  window. 

"  I  wish  them  horses  had  been  three  months 
and  better  in  the  Fleet,  sir." 

"  Why,  Sam  ?"  inquired  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Wy,  sir,"  exclaimed  Mr.  ^Vcller,  rubbing  his 
hands,  "  how  they  would  go  if  they  had  been  !" 


CHAPTER  XLVIII. 

RELATES  now  MR.  PICKWICK,  WITH  THE  ASSIST.VSXE 
OK  SAMUIL  WELLER,  ESSAYED  TO  SOFTEN  THE 
HEART  OK  MR.  BENJAMIN  ALLEN,  AND  TO  MOLLIKV 
THE   WRATH   OK   MR.    ROBERT   S.VWVER. 

'R.  PKN  ALLKN  and  Mr.  Bob  Saw- 
yer sat  together  in  the  little  surger)' 
«r/  ll  behind  the  shop,  discussing  minced 
^^^  veal  and  future  prospects,  when  the 
''V^  5^'*^  discourse,  not  unnaturally,  turned 
3>pji  upon  the  practice  acijuired  by  Bob  the 
V^v  aforesaid,  and  his  present  chances  of  dc- 
vL'Aj  riving  a  competent  indepemlence  from 
the  honourable  profession  to  which  he  had  de- 
voted himself. 

"  —Which  I  think,"  observed  Mr.  Bob  Saw- 
yer, pursuing  the  thread  of  the  subject,  "  which 
I  think,  Ben,  are  rather  dubiou.s.'' 

"What's  rather  dubious?"  inquired  Mr.  Ben 
Allen,  at  the  same  time  sharpening  his  intellects 
with  a  draught  of  beer.     "  What's  dubious  ?" 

"  Why,  the  chances,"  responded  Mr.  Bob 
Sawyer. 

"  I  forgot,"  said  Mr.  Ben  .Mien.  "  The  beer 
has  reminded  me  that  I  forgot.  Bob — yes  ;  they 
arc  dubious." 

"  It's  wonderful  how  the  poor  people  patronise 
me,"  said  Mr.  P<ob  Sawyer  reflectively.  "They 
knock  me  up  at  all  hours  of  the  night ;  they 
take  medicine  to  an  extent  which  I  should  have 
conceivcil  impossible ;  they  put  on  blisters  and 
leeches  with  a  perseverance  worthy  of  a  better 
cause ;  they  make  additions  to  their  families  in 
a  manner  which  is  quite  awful.  Six  of  those 
last-named  little  promissory  notes,  all  due  on 
the  same  day,  Ben,  and  all  intrusted  to  me  !" 

"  It's  very  gratifying,  isn't  it?"  said  Mr.  Ben 
Allen,  holding  his  plate  for  some  more  minced 
veal. 

"  Oh,  very,"  replied  Bob  ;  "  only  not  quite  so 
much  so  as  the  confidence  of  patients  with  a 
shilling  or  two  to  spare  woidd  be.  This  business 
was  capitally  described  in  the  advertisement, 
Ben.  It  is  a  practice,  a  very  extensive  practice 
— and  that's  all." 

"  Bob, '  said  Mr.  Ben  .Mien,  laying  down  his 
knife  and  fork,  and  fixing  his  eyes  on  the  visage 
of  his  friend  :  "  Bol),  I'll  tell  you  what  it  i.s." 

"  What  is  it?"  inquired  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer. 

"  You  must  make  yourself,  with  as  little  delay 
as  possible,  master  of  Arabella's  one  thousand 
pounds." 

"  Three  per  cent,  consolidated  Bank  annuities, 
now  standing  in  her  name  in  the  book  or  books 
of  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of 
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Englaml,"  added  Bob  Sawyer  in  legal  phraseo- 
logy. 

"  Exactly  so,"  said  Ben.  "  She  has  it  when 
she  comes  of  age,  or  marries.  She  wants  a  year 
of  coming  of  ai;c,  and  if  you  plucked  up  a  spirit 
bhe  ncciln't  want  a  month  of  being  married." 

'•  She's  ;i  \  cry  charming  and  ilcliyhtl'ul  crea- 
ture," t|uoth  Mr.  Robert  Sawyer  in  reply;  "ami 
has  only  one  lault  that  I  know  ot,  lien.  It 
happens,  untbrtunately,  that  that  single  blemish 
is  a  want  of  taste.     She  ilont  like  me." 

"  It's  my  ojjinion  that  she  donl  know  what 
she  does  like, '  said  Mr.  lien  Allen  contemptu- 
ously. 

"  Perhaps  not,"  remarked  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer, 
"  But  it's  my  opinion  that  she  does  know  what 
she  doesn't  like,  and  thats  of  more  importance." 

•*  I  wish,"  said  Mr.  Ben  Allen,  setting  his  teeth 
together,  and  speaking  more  like  a  savage  warrior 
who  i^:^  on  raw  wolf's  flesh  which  he  carved  with 
his  fingers,  than  a  peaceable  young  gentleman 
who  ate  minced  veal  with  a  knife  and  fork,  "  I 
wish  I  knew  whether  any  rascal  really  has  been 
tampering  with  her,  and  attempting  to  engage 
her  affections.  I  think  I  should  assassinate  him, 
Bob." 

"  I'd  put  a  bullet  in  him,  if  I  found  him  out," 
saitl  Mr.  Sawyer,  stopping  in  the  course  of  a  long 
draught  of  beer,  and  looking  malignantly  out  ot 
the  jHjrter  pot.  '*  If  that  didn't  do  his  business, 
I'd  extract  it  aftenvards,  and  kill  him  thai  way." 

Mr.  Benjamin  Allen  gazed  abstractedly  on 
his  friend  for  some  minutes  in  silence,  and  then 
said — 

"  You  have  never  proposed  to  her  point-blank. 
Bob?" 

"  No.  Because  I  saw  it  would  be  of  no  use," 
replied  Mr.  Robert  Sawyer. 

"  You  shall  do  it  before  you  are  twentv-four 
hours  oilier,"  retorted  Ben,  with  desperate  calm- 
ness. "She  shall  have  you,  or  I'll  know  the 
reason  why.     I'll  exert  my  authority." 

••  Well,"  said  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer,  "  we  shall  see." 

"  We  shall  see,  my  friend,"  replied  Mr.  Ben 
-Vllen  fiercely.    He  paused  for  a  few  seconds,  and 
added  in  a  voice  broken  by  emotion,  "  You  have 
loved  her  from  a  child,  my  friend — you  loved  her 
when  we  were  boys  at  school  together,  and  even 
then  she  was  wayward,  and  slighted  your  young 
feelings.     Do  you  recollect,  with  all  the  eager- 
ness of  a  child's  love,  one  day  pressing  upon 
her  acceptance  two  small  caraway-seed  biscuits 
and  one  sweet  apple,  neatly  folded  into  a  circular 
parcel  with  the  leaf  of  a  copybook?" 
"  I  do,"  replied  Bob  Sawyer. 
"She  slighted  that,  I  think?"  said  Ben  Allen. 
"  She  did,"  rejoined  Bob.     "  She  said  I  had 


kept  the  parcel  so  long  in  the  pockets  of  my  cor- 
iluroys,  that  the  apple  was  unjileasantly  warm." 

"  I  remember,"  said  Mr.  Allen  gloomily. 
"  Upon  which  we  ate  it  ourselves,  in  alternate 
bites." 

Bob  Sawyer  intimated  his  recollection  of  the 
circumstance  last  alliulcd  to  by  a  melancholy 
frown  ;  and  the  two  friends  remained  for  some 
time  absorbed,  each  in  his  own  meditations. 

While  these  observations  were  being  ex- 
changed between  Mr.  l!ob  Sawyer  and  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin Allen :  and  while  tiie  boy  in  the  j:;rcy 
liver)',  mar\elhng  at  the  unwonted  prolongation 
of  the  dinner,  cast  an  anxious  look,  from  time  to 
time,  towards  the  glass  door,  distracted  by  in- 
waril  misgivings  regarding  the  amount  of  minced 
veal  which  wouUl  be  ultimately  rcser\'ed  for  his 
individual  cravings :  there  rolled  soberly  on, 
through  the  streets  of  Bristol,  a  private  fly, 
painted  of  a  sad  green  colour,  drawn  by  a 
chubby  sort  of  bro\\'n  horse,  and  driven  by  a 
surly-looking  man  with  his  legs  dressed  like 
the  legs  of  a  groom,  and  his  body  attired  in 
the  coat  of  a  coachman.  Such  appearances  arc 
common  to  many  vehicles  belonging  to,  and 
maintained  by,  old  ladies  of  economical  habits  ; 
and  in  this  vehicle  sat  an  old  lady  who  was  its 
mistress  and  proprietor. 

"  Martin ! "  said  the  old  lady,  calling  to  the 
surly  man  out  of  the  front  window. 

"  Well?"  said  the  surly  man,  touching  his  hat 
to  the  old  lady. 

"  Mr.  Sawyer's,"  said  the  old  lady. 

"  I  was  going  there,"  said  the  surly  man. 

The  old  lady  nodded  the  satisfaction  which 
this  proof  of  the  surly  man's  foresight  imparted 
to  her  feelings  ;  and  the  surly  man  giving  a  smart 
lash  to  the  chubby  horse,  they  all  repaired  to 
Mr.  Bob  Sawyer's  together. 

"  Martin,"  said  the  old  lady,  when  the  fly 
stopped  at  the  door  of  Mr.  Robert  Sawyer,  late 
Nockemorf. 

"  Well  ?"  said  Martin. 

"  Ask  the  lad  to  step  out  and  mind  the  horse." 

"  I'm  going  to  mind  the  horse  myself,"  said 
Martin,  laying  his  whip  on  the  roof  of  the  fly. 

"  1  can't  i^crmit  it,  on  any  account,"  said  the 
old  lady;  "your  testimony  will  be  very  im- 
portant, and  I  must  take  you  into  the  house 
with  me.  You  must  not  stir  from  my  side  during 
the  whole  interview.     Do  you  hear?" 

"  I  hear,"  replied  Martin. 

"  Well  ;  what  are  you  stopping  for?" 

"  Nothing,"  replied  Martin.  So  saying,  the 
surly  man  leisurely  descended  from  the  wheel, 
on  which  he  had  been  poising  himself  on  the 
tops  of  the  toes  of  his   right  foot,  and  having 
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summoned  the  boy  in  the  grey  liven-,  opened 
the  coach  door,  flung  down  the  steps,  and  thrust- 
ing in  a  hand  enveloped  in  a  dark  wash-leather 
glove,  pulled  out  the  old  lady  with  as  much  un- 
concern in  his  manner  as  if  she  were  a  bandbox. 

"  Dear  mc,"  exclaimed  the  old  lady,  "  I  am 
so  flurried,  now  I  have  got  here,  Martin,  that 
I'm  all  in  a  tremble." 

Mr.  Martin  coughed  behind  the  dark  wash- 
leather  glove,  but  expressed  no  sympathy;  so 
the  old  lady,  composing  herself,  trotted  up  Mr. 
Bob  Sawyer's  steps,  and  Mr.  Martin  followed. 
Immediately  upon  the  old  lady's  entering  the 
shop,  Mr.  Benjamin  Allen  and  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer, 
who  had  been  i)Utting  the  spirits  and  water  out 
of  sight,  and  upsetting  nauseous  drugs  to  take 
oft"  the  smell  of  the  tobacco  smoke,  issued  hastily 
forth  in  a  transport  of  pleasure  and  aftcction. 

"  My  dear  aunt,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Ben  Allen, 
"  how  kind  of  you  to  look  in  upon  us  !  Mr. 
Sawyer,  aunt  ;  my  friend  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  that  I 
have  spoken  to  you  al:)Out  regarding — )0U  know, 
aunt."  Anil  here  Mr.  Ben  Allen,  who  was  not 
at  the  moment  extraordinarily  sober,  added  the 
word  "  Arabella,'  in  what  was  meant  to  be  a 
whisper,  but  which  was,  in  fact,  an  especially 
audible  and  distinct  tone  of  speech,  which  no- 
body could  avoid  hearing,  if  anybody  were  so 
disposed. 

"  My  dear  Benjamin,"  said  the  old  lady,  strug- 
gling with  a  great  shortness  of  breath,  and  trem- 
bling from  head  to  foot — "  don't  be  akirmed, 
my  dear,  but  I  think  I  had  better  speak  to  Mr. 
Sawyer  alone  for  a  moment — only  for  one  mo- 
ment." 

"  Bob,"  said  Mr.  Ben  Allen,  '•  will  you  take 
my  aunt  into  the  surgery?" 

"  Certainly,"  responded  Bob  in  a  most  pro- 
fessional voice.  '*  Step  this  way,  my  dear  ma'am. 
Don't  be  frightened,  ma'am.  We  shall  be  able 
to  set  you  to  rights  in  a  very  short  time,  I  have 
no  doubt,  ma'am.  Here,  my  dear  ma'am.  Now 
then?"  With  this,  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer,  having 
handed  the  old  lady  to  a  chair,  shut  the  door, 
drew  another  chair  close  to  her,  and  waited  to 
hear  detailed  the  symptoms  of  some  disorder 
from  which  he  saw  in  perspective  a  long  train 
of  profits  and  advantages. 

The  first  thing  the  old  lady  did  was  to  shake 
her  head  a  great  mviny  times,  and  begin  to  cry. 

''  Nervous,"  said  Bob  Sawyer  complacenUy. 
"  Cami)hor-julep  and  water  three  times  a  day, 
and  composing  draught  at  night." 

"  I  don't  know  how  to  begin,  Mr.  Sawyer," 
said  the  ohl  lady.  "  It  is  so  very  painful  and 
distressing." 

"  You  need  not  begin,  ma'am,"  rejoined  Mr. 


Bob  Sawyer.  "  I  can  anticipate  all  you  would 
say.     The  head  is  in  fault." 

"  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  think  it  was  the 
heart,"  said  the  old  lady,  with  a  slight  groan. 

"  Not  the  slightest  danger  of  that,  ma'am," 
replied  Bub  Sawyer.  "  The  stomach  is  the 
primary  cause." 

"  Mr.  Sawyer  !  '  exclaimed  the  old  lady, 
starting. 

"  Not  the  least  doubt  of  it,  ma'am,"  rejoined 
Bob,  looking  wondrous  wise.  "  Medicine,  in 
time,  my  dear  ma'am,  would  have  prevented 
it  all." 

"  Mr.  Sawyer,"  said  the  old  lady,  more  flur- 
ried than  before,  "  this  conduct  is  either  great 
impertinence  to  one  in  my  situation,  sir.  or  it 
arises  from  your  not  unilerstanding  the  object  of 
my  visit.  If  it  had  been  in  the  power  of  medi- 
cine, or  any  foresight  I  could  have  used,  to  pre- 
vent what  has  occurred,  I  should  certainly  have 
done  so.  I  had  better  see  my  nephew  at  once," 
said  the  old  lady,  twirling  her  reticule  indig- 
nantly, and  rising  as  she  spoke. 

"  Stop  a  moment,  ma'am,"  said  Bob  Sawyer  ; 
"  I  am  afraid  I  have  not  understood  you.  What 
is  the  matter,  ma'am  ?  " 

"  My  niece,  Mr.  Sawyer,"  said  the  old  lady — 
"  your  friend's  sister." 

"  Yes,  ma'am,"  said  Bob,  all  impatience ;  for 
the  old  lady,  although  much  agitated,  spoke  with 
the  most  tantalizing  deliberation,  as  old  ladies 
often  do.     "  Yes,  ma'am?'' 

"  Left  my  home,  Mr.  Sawyer,  three  days  ago, 
on  a  pretended  visit  to  my  sister,  another  aunt 
of  hers,  who  keeps  the  large  boanling-school 
just  beyond  the  third  milestone,  where  there  is 
a  very  large  laburnum-tree  and  an  oak-gate,*' 
said  the  old  lady,  stopi)ing  in  this  place  to  6xy 
her  eyes. 

"  Oh,  devil  take  the  laburnum-tree,  ma'am  !" 
said  Bob,  quite  forgetting  his  professional  dig- 
nity in  his  anxiety.  "  Get  on  a  little  faster ; 
put  a  little  more  steam  on,  ma'am,  pray." 

"  This  morning,"  said  the  old  lady  slowly, 
"  this  morning,  she " 

"  She  came  back,  ma'am,  I  su]ipose,"  said 
Bob,  with  great  animation.  "  Did  she  come 
back  ?" 

"  No,  she  did  not — she  wTote,"  replied  the 
old  lady. 

"  What  did  she  say  ?"  inquired  Bob  eagerly. 

''  She  said,  Mr.  Sawyer,"  replied  the  old  lady 
— "  and  it  is  this  I  want  you  to  prepare  Ben- 
jamin's mind  for,  gently  and  by  degrees  ;  she 
said  that  she  was — I  have  got  the  letter  in  my 
pocket,  Mr.  Sawyer,  but  my  glasses  are  in  the 
caiViage,  and  I  should  only  waste  your  time  if  I 
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attempted  to  point  out  the  passage  to  j*du  *iu. 
out  tlKiu  ;  siic  saiil,  in  short,  Mr.  Sawyer,  that 
bh. 

,  or  rather  shouted,  Mr.  Bob 
Sauvc:. 

•'  .Married,"  repented  the  old  lady. 

Mr.  i  hear  no  more ; 

but,  d.u  .    into  the  outer 

shop,  crteii  in  a  stentorian  voice,  *'  Ikn,  my  boy, 
she's  bolted  ! " 

Mr.  Ben  Allen,  who  had  been  slumbering 
behind  the  counter,  with  his  head  half  a  foot  or 
so  below  his  knees,  no  sooner  heard  this  appal- 
ling com  n,  than  he  made  a  precipitate 
nish  at  '  \,  and  twisting  his  hand  in  the 
neckcluih  <c\  :r>sed  an 
intention  of  ,  . :  which 
intc-  -'.\  .1  proi.  :icn  ihe  ctH'cct  of 
dcs  iie  at  «>  uenced  carr)ing 
into  execution  with  much  vigour  and  surgical 
skill. 

Mr.  Martin,  who  was  a  man  of  few  words, 
and  f>osscssed  but  little  ix)wcr  of  eloquence  or 
j)cr>u.i>ion,  submitted  to  this  oi>eralion  with  a 
Very  c.ilm  and  agreeable  expression  of  countc- 
n.m*  c  lor  some  seconds ;  fimiing,  however,  that 
it  t"  '  '  ".  to  lead  to  a  result  which 

wc  i  his  power  to  claim  any 

W.1-,  in  all  time  to  come, 

he  :  0  remonstrance,  and 

felled    \\  .  to  tlie  ground.     As 

that  ge;  inds  entangled  in  his 

cravat,  he  had  no  alternative  but  to  follow  him 
to  the  floor.  There  they  both  lay  struggling, 
when  the  shop-door  openetl,  ami  the  party  was 
increasetl  by  the  arrival  of  two  most  unexpected 
visitors:  to  wit,  Mr.  Tickwick  and  Mr.  Samuel 
Weller. 

The  impression  at  once  prothired  upon  Mr. 
Weller's  mind  by  what  he  saw  it   Mr. 

Martin   was    hired    by    the    i  -nt    of 

Sawyer,    Late  Nockemorf,  to  t.  li- 

cinc,  or  to  go  into  fits  and  be  «    ,  cd 

upon,  or  to  swallow  poison  now  antl  then  with 
the  view  of  testing  the  efficacy  of  some  new 
antidotes,  or  to  do  something  or  other  to  pro- 
mote the  great  science  of  medicine,  and  gratify 
the  ardent  sj)irit  of  inquir)-  burning  in  the  bosoms 
of  its  two  young  professors.  So,  without  pre- 
suming to  intertere,  Sam  stood  perfectly  still, 
and  looked  on,  as  if  he  were  mightily  interested 
in  the  result  of  the  then  jiending  experiment. 
Not  so  Mr.  Pickwick.  lie  at  once  threw 
himself  on  the  nstonished  combatants  with  his 
ul  loudly  called  upon  the 


U 


1  his  roused  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer,  who  had  been 


iiiuiviii.  -jiuie  paralysed  by  the  frenzy  of  his 
companion  ;  and  with  that  gentleman's  assist- 
'  lien  Allen  to  his  feet. 
If  alone  on  the  floor, 
Ul  him. 
.   .Mr.    rickwitk,  •*  whai 


sir!"  replied  Mr.  Allen,  with 


ance,  .Mr.  1". 

Mr.  .Martin. 

got  u|),  and 

••Mr.  All 
the  matter,  sii  t" 

"  Never  mini!, 
haughty  defiance 

"What  is  ii.=»"  inquired  Mr.  Pickwick,  look- 
ing at  I3ob  Saw)  er.     "  Is  he  unwell  ?  " 

Before  Bob  could  reply.  Mr.  Ben  Allen  seized 
Mr.  Pickwick  by  the  hand,  and  murmured,  in 
sorrowful  accents,  "  My  sister,  my  dear  sir ;  my 
sister." 

••  Oh,  is  that  all  ?"  said  Mr.  Pickwick.  "  We 
shall  easily  arrange  that  matter,  I  hope,  ^our 
sister  is  sai'e  and  well,  and  I  am  here,  nsy  dear 
sir,  to " 

"  Sorry  to  do  anythin'  as  may  cause  an  inter- 
ruption to  such  wery  pleasant  proceedings,  as 
the  king  said  wen  he  dissolved  the  jxarliament," 
interposed  Mr.  Weller,  who  had  been  peeping 
throujih  the  glass  door :  "  but  there's  another 
experiment  here,  sir.  Here's  a  wenerable  old 
laily  a  lyin'  on  the  carpet  waitin'  for  dissection, 
or  galwinism,  or  some  other  rewivin'  and  scien- 
tific inwention." 

"  I  forgot,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Ben  Allen.  "  It 
is  my  aunt." 

'*  Dear  me,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick.  "  I'oor 
lady  !     Gendy.  Sam,  gently." 

•'  Strange  sitivation  for  one  o'  the  family," 
observed  Sam  Weller,  hoisting  the  aunt  into  a 
chair.  "  Now,  depilty  Sawbones,  bring  out  the 
wollatilly!" 

The  latter  observation  was  addressed  to  the 
boy  in  grey,  who,  having  handed  over  the  fly  to 
the  care  of  the  streel-kcejKr,  had  come  back  to 
see  what  all  the  noise  was  about.  Between  the 
boy  in  grey,  and  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer,  and  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin Allen  (who,  having  frightened  his  aunt 
into  a  fainting  fit,  was  alfeclionately  solicitous 
for  her  recovery),  the  old  lady  was  at  length 
restored  to  consciousness ;  then  Mr.  Ben  Allen, 
turning  with  a  puzzled  countenance  to  Mr. 
Pickwick,  asked  him  what  he  was  about  to  say 
when  he  had  been  so  alarmingly  interrupted. 

•'  We  are  all  friends  here,  I  presume  ? "  said 
Mr.  Pickwick,  clearing  his  voice,  and  looking 
towards  the  man  of  few  words  with  the  surly 
countenance,  who  drove  the  fly  with  the  chubl»y 
horse. 

This  reminded  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  that  the  1- 
in  grey  was  looking  on,  with  eyes  wide  of>ei.. 
and  greedy  ears.     The  incipient  chemist  having' 
been  lifted  up  by  his  coat  collar,  and  dropj^cd 
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outside  the  door,  Bob  Sawyer  assured  Mr. 
Pickwick  that  he  might  speak  without  reserve. 

"  Your  sister,  my  dear  sir,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick, 
turning  to  lienjainin  Allen,  "is  in  London  ;  well 
and  happy.' 

"  Her  happiness  is  no  object  to  me,  sir,"  said 
Mr.  Ueiijamin  .Mien  with  a  flourish  of  the  hand. 

"  Her  husband  is  aii  object  to  me,  sir,"  said 
Bob  Sawyer.  "  He  shall  be  an  object  to  me, 
sir,  at  twelve  paces,  and  a  very  pretty  object 


I'll  make  of  him,  sir — a  mean-spirited  scoun- 
drel I"  1  his,  a^  it  stood,  was  a  very  pretty 
denunciation,  and  magnanimous  withal  ;  but 
Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  rather  weakened  its  effect  by 
winding  up  with  some  general  observations  con- 
cerning the  i)unching  of  heads  and  knocking 
out  of  eyes,  which  were  commonpbce  by  com- 
parison. 

"Stay,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick;  "before  you 
apply  those  epithets  to  the  gentleman  in  ques- 
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tion,  consider,  dispassionately,  the  extent  of  his 
fault,  and  above  all  remember  that  he  is  a  friend 
of  mine." 

"What  !"  said  Mr.  Rob  Sawyer. 

"  His  name,"  cried  Ben  Allen.    "  His  name  !" 

"Mr.  Nathaniel  Winkle,"  said  Mr.  Pick- 
wick. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Allen  deliberately  crushed  his 

spectacles  beneath   the  heel  of  his  boot,   and 

having  picked  up  the  pieces,  and   put  them  into 

three  separate  ])Ockets,  foldetl  his  arms,  bit  his 

Tin.  Pickwick  Cia  n,  22. 


lips,  and  looked  in  a  threatening  manner  at  the 
bland  leaturcs  of  Mr.  Pickwick, 

"Then  it's  you,  is  it,  sir,  who  have  encouraged 
and  brought  about  this  match?'  inquired  Mr. 
Benjamin  Allen  at  length. 

"  And  it's  this  gentleman's  scr>*ant,  I  supix)se,'' 
interrupted  the  old  lady.  "  who  has  been  skulk- 
ing about  my  house,  and  en«lcavouring  to  entrap 
my  ser^•ants  to  consj^ire  against  their  mistress. 
Martin  !" 

"Well  ?"  said  the  surly  mnn,  coming  forward. 
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"  Is  that  the  young  man  you  saw  in  the  lane, 
whom  you  toKl  me  about  this  morning?" 

Mr.  .Martin,  who,  as  it  has  alreaily  ap[)earetl, 
was  a  man  of  few  words,  looked  at  Sam  W'cUcr, 
nocklecl  his  head,  and  growled  torth.  ''  That's 
the  man  !"  Mr.  Weller,  who  was  never  proud, 
gave  a  smile  of  friendly  recognition  as  his  eyes 
encountered  those  of  the  surly  groom,  ami  ad- 
mitted, in  courteous  terms,  that  he  had  "  know'd 
him  afore." 

"  .\nd  this  is  the  faithful  creature,"  exclaimed 
Mr.  I5cn  Allen, "  whom  I  had  nearly  suffocated  ! 
Mr.  Pickwick,  how  dare  you  allow  your  fellow 
to  be  employed  in  the  abduction  of  my  sister? 
1  demand  that  you  c\i>lain  this  matter,  sir." 

*'  Explain  it,  sir ! "  cried  l)ob  Sawyer  fiercely. 

"  It's  a  conspiracy,"  said  Ben  Allen. 

"  A  regular  plant,"  added  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer. 

"  A  disgraceful  imposition,"  observed  the  old 
lady. 

"  Nothing  but  a  do,"  remarked  Martin. 

"  Bray  hear  me,"  urged  Mr.  Pickwick,  as  ^Ir. 
Ben  Allen  fell  into  a  chair  that  patients  were 
bled  in,  and  gave  way  to  his  pocket-handker- 
chief. '*  I  have  rendered  no  assistance  in  this 
matter  beyond  that  of  being  jjresent  at  one 
interview  between  the  young  people,  which  I 
could  not  prevent,  and  from  which  I  conceived 
my  presence  would  remove  any  slight  colouring 
of  impropriety  that  it  might  otherwise  have  had; 
this  is  the  whole  share  I  have  taken  in  the 
transaction,  and  I  had  no  suspicion  that  an 
immediate  marriage  was  even  contemplated. 
Though,  mind."  added  Mr.  Pickwick,  hastily 
checking  himself.  "  mind,  I  do  not  say,  I  should 
have  prevented  it,  if  I  had  known  that  it  was  in- 
tended." 

"  Vou  hear,  that,  all  of  you  ;  you  hear  that?" 
said  Mr.  Benjamin  Allen, 

"  I  hope  they  do,"  mildly  observed  Mr.  Pick- 
wick, looking  round,  "  and,"  added  that  gentle- 
man :  his  colour  mounting  as  he  spoke :  "  I 
hope  they  hear  this,  sir,  also, — that  from  what 
has  been  stated  to  me,  sir,  I  assert  that  you  were 
by  no  means  justified  in  attempting  to  force 
your  sister's  inclinations  as  you  did,  and  that 
you  should  rather  have  endeavoured,  by  your 
kindness  and  forbearance,  to  have  supplied  the 
place  of  other  nearer  relations  whom  she  has 
never  known  from  a  child.  As  regards  my 
young  friend,  I  must  beg  to  add,  that  in  every 
point  of  worldly  advantage,  he  is,  at  least,  on  an 
equal  footing  with  yourself,  if  not  on  a  much 
better  one,  and  that  unless  I  hear  this  question 
discussed  with  becoming  temper  and  modera- 
tion. I  decline  hearing  any  more  said  upon  the 
subject." 


"  I  wish  to  make  a  wery  few  remarks  in  addi- 
tion to  wot  has  been  put  for'ard  by  the  honour- 
able gen'l'm'n  as  has  jist  given  mer,"  said  Mr. 
Weller,  stepping  forth,  "  wich  is  this  here  :*  a 
indiwidual  in  company  has  called  me  a  feller." 

*'  That  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
.  matter,  Sam,"  interposed  Mr.  Pickwick.  "  Pray 
hold  your  tongue." 

"  I  ain't  agoing  to  say  nothin'  on  that  'ere 
pint,  sir,"  replied  Sam,  "  but  merely  this  here. 
P'raps  that  gen'l'm'n  may  think  as  there  wos  a 
l)riory  'tachment;  but  there  worn't  nothin'  o'  the 
sort,  for  the  young  hdy  said,  in  the  wery  bcgin- 
nin'  o'  the  keepin'  company,  that  she  couldn't 
abide  him.  Nobody's  cut  him  out,  and  it  'ud 
ha'  been  jist  the  wery  same  for  him  if  the  young 
lady  had  never  seen  Mr.  \'inkle.  That's  wot  1 
wished  to  say,  sir,  and  I  hope  I've  now  made 
that  'ere  gcn'l'm'n's  mind  easy." 

A  short  ])ause  followed  these  consolatory  re- 
marks of  ^Ir.  Weller.  Then  Mr.  Ben  Allen. 
rising  from  his  chair,  protested  that  he  would 
never  see  Arabella's  face  again ;  while  Mr.  Bob 
Sawyer,  despite  Sam's  flattering  assurance,  vowed 
dreadful  vengeance  on  the  liappy  bridegroom. 

But,  just  when  matters  were  at  their  height, 
and  threatening  to  remain  so,  Mr.  Pickwick 
found  a  powerful  assistant  in  the  old  lady,  who, 
evidently  much  struck  by  the  mode  in  which  he 
had  advocated  her  niece's  cause,  ventured  to 
approach  Mr.  Benjamin  Allen  with  a  few  com- 
forting reflections,  of  which  the  chief  were,  that 
after  all,  perhaps,  it  was  well  it  was  no  worse  ; 
the  least  said  the  soonest  mended,  and  upon  her 
word  she  did  not  know  that  it  was  so  very  bad 
after  all ;  that  what  was  over  couldn't  be  begun, 
and  what  couldn't  be  cured  must  be  endured  : 
with  various  other  assurances  of  the  like  novel 
and  strengthening  description.  To  all  of  these 
Mr.  Benjamin  Allen  replied  that  he  meant  no 
disrespect  to  his  aunt,  or  anybody  there,  but  if 
it  were  all  the  same  to  them,  and  they  would 
allow  him  to  have  his  own  way,  he  would  rather 
have  the  pleasure  of  hating  his  sister  till  death, 
and  after  it. 

At  length,  when  this  determination  had  been 
announced  half  a  hundred  times,  the  old  lady, 
suddenly  bridling  up  and  looking  very  majestic, 
wished  to  know  what  she  had  done  that  no 
respect  was  to  be  paid  to  her  years  or  station, 
and  that  she  should  be  obliged  to  beg  and  pray, 
in  that  way,  of  her  own  nephew,  whom  she 
remembered  about  five-and-twenty  years  before 
he  was  born,  and  whom  she  had  known,  person- 
ally, when  he  hadn't  a  tooth  in  his  head ;  to  say 
nothing  of  her  presence  on  the  first  occasion  of 
his  having  his  hair  cut,  and  assistance  at  nume- 
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rous  other  times  and  ceremonies  during  his 
Imbyhood,  of  sufficient  importance  to  found  a 
( laim  upon  his  afifection,  obedience,  and  sym- 
pathies for  ever. 

While  the  good  lady  was  bestowing  this  objur- 
gation on  Mr.  IJen  Allen,  liob  Sawyer  and  Mr. 
Pickwick  had  retired  in  close  conversation  to 
the  inner  room,  where  Mr.  Sawyer  was  observed 
to  apply  himself,  several  times,  to  the  mouth  of 
a  black  bottle,  under  the  influence  of  which  his 
features  gradually  assumed  a  cheerful  and  even 
jovial  expression.  And  at  last  he  emerged  from 
the  room,  bottle  in  hand,  and  remarking  that  he 
was  very  sorry  to  say  he  had  been  making  a  fool 
of  himself,  begged  to  propose  the  health  and 
happiness  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Winkle,  whose  feli- 
city, so  far  from  envying,  he  would  l)e  the  first 
to  congratulate  them  upon.  Hearing  this,  Mr. 
Ben  Allen  suddenly  arose  from  his  chair,  and 
seizing  the  black  bottle,  drank  the  toast  so 
heartily,  that,  the  liquor  being  strong,  he  became 
nearly  as  black  in  the  face  as  the  bottle  itself. 
Finally,  the  black  bottle  went  round  till  it  was 
empty,  and  there  was  so  much  shaking  of  hands 
antl  interchanging  of  compliments,  that  even 
the  metal-visaged  Mr.  Martin  condescended  to 
smile. 

"  And  now,"  said  Bob  Sawyer,  rubbing  his 
hands,  "  we'll  have  a  jolly  night."' 

"  I  am  sorry,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  "  that  I 
must  return  to  my  inn.  I  have  not  been  accus- 
tomed to  fatigue  lately,  and  my  journey  has 
tired  me  exceedingly." 

"You'll  take  some  tea,  Mr.  Pickwick?"  said 
the  old  latly,  with  irresistible  sweetness. 

"  Thank  you,  I  would  rather  not,"  replied 
that  gentleman.  The  truth  is,  that  the  old 
lady's  evidently  increasing  admiration  was  Mr. 
Pickwick's  princijxal  inducement  for  going  away. 
He  thought  of  Mrs.  Bardell ;  and  every  glance 
of  the  old  lady's  eyes  threw  him  into  a  cold 
perspiration. 

As  Mr.  Pickwick  could  by  no  means  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  stay,  it  was  arranged  at  once,  on 
his  own  proposition,  that  Mr.  Benjamin  Allen 
should  accompany  him  on  his  journey  to  the 
elder  Mr.  Winkle's,  and  that  the  coach  should 
be  at  the  door  at  nine  o'clock  next  morning. 
He  then  took  his  leave,  and,  followeil  by  Samuel 
Wcller,  repaired  to  the  Bush.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  Mr.  Martin's  face  was  horribly 
convulsed  as  he  shook  hands  with  Sam  at  part- 
ing, and  that  he  gave  vent  to  a  smile  and  an  oath 
simultaneously  :  from  which  tokens  it  has  been 
inferred,  by  those  who  were  best  acquainted 
with  that  gentleman's  peculiarities,  that  he  ex- 
pressed himself  much  pleased  with  Mr.  Weller's 


society,  and  requested  the  honour  of  his  further 
accjuaintance. 

'•  Shall  I  order  a  private  room,  sir.'"  inquired 
Sam,  when  they  reached  the  Bush. 

"  Why,  no,  Sam,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick  ;  "  as 
I  dined  in  the  cofiee-room,  and  shall  go  to  bed 
soon,  it  is  hardly  worth  while.  See  who  there 
is  in  the  travellers'  room,  Sam." 

Mr.  Weller  departed  on  his  errand,  and  ])re- 
sently  returned  to  say  that  there  was  onl\'  a 
gentleman  with  one  eye  :  and  that  he  and  the 
landlord  were  drinking  a  bowl  of  bishop  to- 
gether, 

"  I  will  join  them,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  He's  a  queer  customer,  the  vun-eyed  vun, 
sir,"  observed  Mr.  Weller,  as  he  led  the  way. 
"  He's  a  gammonin'  that  'ere  landlord,  he  is, 
sir,  till  he  don't  rightly  know  wether  he's  a 
standing  on  the  soles  of  his  boots  or  the  crown 
of  his  hat." 

The  individual  to  whom  this  observation  re- 
ferred was  sitting  at  the  upper  end  of  the  room 
when  Mr.  Pickwick  entered,  and  was  smoking 
a  large  Dutch  pipe,  with  his  eye  intently  fixed 
on  the  round  face  of  the  landlord  :  a  jolly-looking 
old  personage,  to  whom  he  had  recently  been 
relating  some  tale  of  wonder,  as  was  testified  by 
sundry  disjointed  exclamations  of,  "  Well,  I 
wouldn't  have  believed  it !  The  strangest  thing 
I  ever  heard  !  Couldn't  have  supposed  it  pos- 
sible!" and  odier  expressions  of  astonishment 
which  burst  spontaneously  from  his  lips,  as  he 
returned  the  fixed  gaze  of  the  one-eyed  man. 

"  Servant,  sir,"  said  the  one-eyed  man  to  Mr. 
Pickwick.     "  Fine  night,  sir." 

"  Very  much  so  indeed,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick, 
as  the  waiter  placed  a  small  decanter  of  brandy, 
and  some  hot  water  before  him. 

While  Mr.  Pickwick  was  mixing  his  brandy- 
and-water,  the  one-eyed  man  looked  round  at 
him  earnestly,  from  time  to  time,  and  at  length 
said. — 

"  I  think  Pve  seen  you  before," 

"  I  don't  recollect  you,"  rejoined  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  I  dare  say  not,"  said  the  one-eyed  man. 
"  You  didn't  know  me,  but  I  knew  two  friends 
of  yours  that  were  stopping  at  the  Peacock  at 
Eatanswill,  at  the  time  of  the  Election." 

"  Oh,  indeed  1"  exclaimed  Mr.  Pickwirk. 

"  Yes,"  rejoined  the  one-eyed  man.  "  I  men- 
tioned a  little  circumstance  to  them  about  a 
friend  of  mine  of  the  name  of  Tom  Smart, 
Perhaps  you've  heard  them  speak  of  it. ' 

"  Often,"  rejoined  Mr.  Pickwick,  smiling. 
"  He  was  your  uncle,  I  think  ?  " 

"  No,  no — only  a  friend  of  my  uncle's,"  re- 
plied the  one-eyed  man. 
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"  He  was  a  wonderful  jnan,  that  uncle  of 
yours,  though,"  rcmarkcil  the  lamllord,  shaking 
his  hcail. 

"  Well,  I  think  he  was  ;  I  think  I  may  say  he 
was,"  answered  the  one-eyed  man.  "  I  could 
tell  you  a  story  about  that  same  uncle,  gentle- 
men, that  would  rather  surprise  you." 

"  Coulil  you  ?"  said  Mr.  Pickwick.  '*  Let  us 
hear  it,  by  all  means." 

The  one-eyed  bagiii^'^n  ladled  out  a  glass  of 
negus  from  the  bowl,  and  ilrank  it ;  smoked  a 
long  whiff  out  of  the  Dutch  i)ipe ;  ami  then, 
calling  to  Sam  Weller,  who  was  lingering  near 
the  lioor,  that  he  needn't  go  away  unless  he 
wanted  to,  because  the  story  was  no  secret, 
fixed  his  eye  upon  the  landlord's,  and  proceeded, 
in  the  words  of  the  next  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  Xr.IX. 

CONTAINING  THE  SIORY   0\-    IHli   1!AGM.\N'S   UNCLE. 

Y  uncle,  gentlemen,"  said  the  bag- 
man, "  was  one  of  the  merriest, 
pleasantcst,  cleverest  fellows  that 
e\  er  lived,  I  wish  you  had  known 
him,  gentlemen.  On  second 
.-lights,  gentlemen,  \  don't  w^ishyou  had 
known  him,  for  if  you  had,  you  wouUl 
have  been  all,  by  this  time,  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  nature,  if  not  dead,  at  all 
events  so  near  it  as  to  have  taken  to  stopping  at 
home  and  giving  up  company :  which  wouUl 
have  rleprived  me  of  the  inestimable  pleasure  of 
addressing  you  at  this  moment.  C'.entlcmen.  I 
wish  your  fathers  and  mothers  had  known  my 
uncle.  They  would  have  been  amazingly  fond 
of  him,  especially  your  respectable  mothers  ;  I 
know  they  would.  If  any  two  pf  his  numerous 
virtues  predominated  over  the  many  that  adorned 
his  character,  I  should  say  they  were  his  mixed 
punch  and  his  after-supper  song.  Excuse  my 
dwelling  on  these  melancholy  recollections  of 
departed  worth  ;  you  won't  see  a  man  like  my 
uncle  every  day  in  the  week. 

"  I  have  always  considered  it  a  great  point  in 
my  uncle's  character,  gentlemen,  that  he  was  the 
intimate  friend  and  companion  of  Tom  Smart, 
of  the  great  house  of  Bilson  and  Slum,  Cateaton 
Street,  City.  My  uncle  collected  for  Tiggin  and 
Welps,  but  for  a  long  time  he  went  pretty  near 
the  same  journey  as  Tom ;  and  the  very  first 
night  they  met,  my  uncle  took  a  fancy  for  Tom, 
and  Tom  took  a  fancy  for  my  uncle.  They 
made  a  bet  of  a  new  hat,  before  they  had  known 


each  other  half  an  hour,  who  should  brew  the 
best  cjuart  of  punch  anil  drink  it  the  quickest. 
My  uncle  was  judged  to  have  won  the  making, 
but  Tom  Smart  beat  him  in  the  tlrinking  by 
about  half  a  salt-spoonful.  They  took  another 
quart  ai)iece  to  drink  each  other's  health  in,  and 
were  staunch  friends  ever  afterwards.  There's 
a  destiny  in  these  thing.s,  gentlemen  ;  we  can't 
help  it. 

In  personal  appearance,  my  uncle  was  a  trifle 
.shorter  than  the  miildle  size  ;  he  was  a  thought 
stouter,  too,  than  the  ordinary  run  of  people,  and 
perhaps  his  face  might  be  a  shade  redder.  He 
had  the  jolliest  f;\ce  you  ever  saw,  gentlemen  : 
something  like  Punch,  with  a  handsomer  no^e 
and  chin  ;  his  eyes  were  always  twinkling  and 
sparkling  with  good-humour  j  and  a  smile — not 
one  of  your  unmeaning  w'ooilen  grins,  but  a  real 
merry,  heart}',  good-tempered  smile — was  i^er- 
petually  on  his  countenance.  He  was  jjitched 
out  of  his  gig  once,  and  knocked,  head  first, 
against  a  milestone.  There  he  lay,  stunned,  and 
so  cut  about  the  face  with  some  gravel  which 
had  been  heaped  up  alongside  it,  that,  to  use  my 
uncle's  own  strong  expression,  if  his  mother 
could  have  revisited  the  earth,  she  wouldn't  have 
known  him.  Iiulecd,  when  I  come  to  think  of 
the  matter,  gentlemen,  I  feel  pretty  sure  she 
wouldn't,  for  she  died  when  my  uncle  was  two 
years  and  seven  months  old,  and  I  think  it's  very 
likely  that,  even  without  the  gravel,  his  top-boots 
wouUl  have  puzzled  the  gooil  lady  not  a  little  : 
to  say  nothing  of  his  jolly  red  face.  However, 
there  he  lay,  and  I  have  heard  my  uncle  say, 
many  a  time,  that  the  man  said  who  picked  him 
up  that  he  was  smiling  as  merrily  as  if  he  had 
tumbleil  out  for  a  treat,  and  that  after  they  had 
bled  him,  the  first  faint  glimmerings  of  returning 
animation  were,  his  jumping  up  in  bed,  bursting 
out  into  a  loud  laugh,  kissing  the  young  woman 
who  held  the  basin,  and  demanding  a  mutton 
chop  and  a  pickled  walnut  instantly.  He  was 
very  fond  of  pickled  walnuts,  gentlemen.  He 
said  he  always  found  that,  taken  without  vinegar, 
they  relished  the  beer. 

"  My  uncle's  great  journey  was  in  the  fall  of 
the  leaf,  at  which  time  he  collected  debts,  and 
took  orders,  in  the  north:  going  from  London  to 
Edinburgh,  from  Edinburgh  to  (dasgow,  from 
Glasgow  back  to  Edinburgh,  and  thence  to  Lon- 
don by  the  smack.  You  are  to  understand  that 
his  second  visit  to  Edinburgh  was  for  his  own 
pleasure.  He  used  to  go  back  for  a  week,  just 
to  look  up  his  old  friends  ;  and  what  with  break- 
fasting with  this  one,  lunching  with  that,  dining 
with  a  third,  and  supping  with  another,  a  pretty 
tiiiht  week  he  used  to  make  of  it,     I  don't  know 
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whether  any  of  you,  gentlemen,  ever  partook  of 
a  real  substantial  hosi)itable  Scotch  breakfast, 
and  then  went  out  to  a  slight  lunch  of  a  bushel 
of  oysters,  a  dozen  or  so  of  bottled  ale,  and  a 
noggin  or  two  of  whiskey  to  close  up  with.  If 
you  ever  did,  you  will  agree  with  me  that  it 
requires  a  pretty  strong  head  to  go  out  to  dinner 
and  supper  afterwards. 

"  IJut  bless  your  hearts  and  eyebrows,  all  this 
sort  of  thing  was  nothing  to  my  uncle  I  He  was 
so  well  seasoned,  that  it  was  mere  child's  play. 
I  have  heard  him  say  that  he  could  see  the 
Dundee  people  out  any  day,  and  walk  home 
afte^^vards  without  staggering ;  and  yet  the  Dun- 
dee people  have  as  strong  heads  and  as  strong 
punch,  gentlemen,  as  you  are  likely  to  meet 
with  between  the  poles.  I  have  heard  of  a 
Cilasgow  man  and  a  Dundee  man  drinking 
against  each  other  for  fifteen  hours  at  a  sitting. 
They  were  both  sufifooited,  as  nearly  as  could  be 
ascertained,  at  the  same  moment,  but  with  this 
trifling  exception,  gentlemen,  they  were  not  a 
bit  the  worse  for  it. 

"  One  night,  within  four-and-twenty  hours  of 
the  time  when  he  had  settled  to  take  shipping 
for  London,  my  uncle  supped  at  the  house  of  a 
very  old  friend  of  his,  a  Baillie  Mac  something, 
and  four  syllables  after  it,  who  lived  in  the  old 
town  of  ICdinburgh.  There  were  the  baillie's 
wife  and  the  baillie's  three  daughters,  and  the 
baillie's  grown-up  son,  and  three  or  four  stout, 
bushy-eyebrowed,  canty  old  Scotch  fellows,  that 
the  baillie  had  got  together  to  do  honour  to  my 
uncle,  and  help  to  make  merry.  It  was  a  glorious 
supper.  There  Avere  kippered  salmon,  and  Fin- 
nan haddocks,  and  a  lamb's  head,  and  a  haggis 
— a  celebrated  Scotch  dish,  gentlemen,  which  my 
uncle  used  to  sa}'  always  looked  to  him,  when 
it  came  to  table,  very  much  like  a  cupid's  stomach 
— and  a  great  many  other  things  besides,  that  I 
forget  the  names  of,  but  very  good  tilings  not- 
withstanding. The  lassies  were  pretty  and  agree- 
able ;  the  baillie's  wife,  one  of  the  best  creatures 
that  ever  lived ;  and  my  uncle  in  thoroughly 
good  cue :  the  consequence  of  which  was,  that 
the  young  ladies  tittered  and  giggled,  and  the 
eld  lady  laughed  out  loud,  and  the  baillie  and 
the  other  old  fellows  roarcil  till  they  were  red  in 
the  face,  the  whole  mortal  time.  I  don't  quite 
recollect  how  many  tumblers  uf  wliiskcy  toddy 
eadi  man  drank  after  sujjper  ;  Init  this  I  know, 
that  about  one  o'clock  m  the  morning,  the 
baillie's  grown-up  son  became  insensible  while 
attempting  the  first  verse  of  "  Willie  brewed  a 
peck  o'  maut ;"  and  he  having  been,  for  half  an 
hour  before,  the  only  other  man  visible  above 
the  mahogany,  it  occurred  to  my  uncle  that  it 


was  almost  time  to  think  about  going  :  especially 
as  drinking  had  set  in  at  seven  o'clock,  in  order 
that  he  might  get  home  at  a  decent  hour.  But, 
thinking  it  might  not  be  quite  polite  to  go  just 
then,  my  uncle  voted  himself  into  the  chair, 
mi.veel  another  glass,  rose  to  propose  his  own 
health,  addressed  himself  in  a  neat  and  compli- 
mentary speech,  and  drank  the  too^t  with  great 
enthusiasm.  Still  nobody  woke  ;  so  my  uncle 
took  a  little  drop  more — neat  this  time,  to  pre- 
vent the  toddy  disagreeing  with  him— and,  lay- 
ing violent  hands  on  his  hat,  sallied  forth  into 
the  street. 

"  It  was  a  wild  gusty  night  when  my  -uncle 
closed  the  baillie's  door,  and  setting  his  hat 
firmly  on  his  head,  to  prevent  the  wind  from 
taking  it,  thrust  his  hands  into  his  pockets,  and 
looking  upwards,  took  a  short  survey  of  the  state 
of  the  weather.  The  clouds  were  drifting  over 
the  moon  at  their  giddiest  speed  :  at  one  time 
wholly  obscuring  her :  at  another,  suflfering  her 
to  burst  forth  in  full  splendour  and  shed  her  light 
on  all  the  objects  around  :  anon,  driving  over 
her  again  with  increased  velocity,  and  shrouding 
everything  in  darkness.  '  Really,  this  won't  do,' 
said  my  uncle,  addressing  himself  to  the  weather, 
as  if  he  felt  himself  personally  offended.  '  This 
is  not  at  all  the  kind  of  thing  for  my  voyage. 
It  will  not  do  at  any  price,'  saiil  my  uncle  very 
impressively.  Having  repeated  this  several 
times,  he  recovered  his  balance  with  some  dif- 
ficulty— for  he  was  rather  giddy  with  looking  up 
into  the  sky  so  long — and  walked  merrily  on. 

"The  baillie's  house  was  in  the  Canongate, 
and  my  uncle  was  going  to  the  other  end  of 
Leith  Walk,  rather  better  than  a  mile's  journey. 
On  either  side  of  him,  there  shot  up  against  the 
dark  sky,  tall,  gaunt,  straggling  houses,  with 
time-stained  fronts,  and  windows  that  seemed  to 
have  shared  the  lot  of  eyes  in  mortals,  antl  to 
have  grown  dim  and  sunken  with  age.  Si.\,  seven, 
eight  stories  high,  were  the  houses  ;  story  piled 
above  story,  as  children  buiKl  with  cards — throw- 
ing their  dark  shadows  over  the  roughly  paved 
road,  and  making  the  dark  night  darker.  A  few- 
oil  lamjis  were  scittered  at  long  distances,  but 
they  only  served  to  mark  the  dirty  entrance  to 
some  narrow  close,  or  to  show  where  a  common 
stair  communicated,  by  steep  and  intricate  wind- 
ings, with  the  various  flats  above.  Glancing  at 
all  these  things  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  had 
seen  them  too  often  before  to  think  them  worthy 
of  much  notice  now,  my  uncle  walked  up  the 
middle  of  the  street,  with  a  thumb  in  each 
waistcoat  pocket,  indulging,  from  time  to  time, 
in  various  snatches  of  song,  chanted  forth  with 
such  good-will  and  spirit,  that  the  quiet  honest 
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folk  started  from  their  first  sleep,  ami  lay  trem- 
bling in  bed  till  the  sound  ilied  away  in  the 
distance ;  \vhen,  satisfying  themselves  that  it  was 
only  some  drunken  ne'er-do-weel  finding  his  way 
home,  they  covered  themselves  up  warm  and  fell 
asleep  again. 

"  I  am  particular  in  describing  how  my  uncle 
walked  up  the  middle  of  the  street,  with  his 
tliumbs  in  his  waistcoat  pockets,  gentlemen,  be- 
cause, as  he  often  used  to  say  (antl  with  great 
reason  too)  there  is  nothing  at  all  extraordinary 
in  this  story,  unless  you  distinctly  untlerstand  at 
the  beginning  that  he  was  not  by  any  means  of 
a  marvellous  or  romantic  turn. 

"  Cientlemen,  my  uncle  walked  on  with  his 
thumbs  in  his  waistcoat  pockets,  taking  the 
middle  of  the  street  to  himself,  and  singing, 
now  a  verse  of  a  love  song,  and  then  a  verse  of 
a  drinking  one,  and  when  he  was  tired  of  both, 
whistling  melodiously,  until  he  reached  the 
North  Bridge,  which,  at  this  point,  connects  the 
old  and  new  towns  of  Edinburgh.  Here  he 
stopped  for  a  minute,  to  look  at  the  strange 
irregular  clusters  of  lights  piled  one  above  the 
other,  and  twinkling  afar  off,  so  high  in  the  air, 
that  they  looked  like  stars,  gleaming  from  the 
castle  walls  on  the  one  side  and  the  Calton 
Hill  on  the  other,  as  if  they  illuminated  veritable 
castles  in  the  air :  while  the  old  picturesque 
town  slept  heavily  on,  in  gloom  and  darkness 
below :  its  palace  and  chapel  of  Holyrood, 
guarded  day  and  night,  as  a  friend  of  my  uncle's 
used  to  say,  by  old  Arthur's  Seat,  towering, 
surly  and  dark,  like  some  gruff  genius,  over  the 
ancient  city  he  has  watched  so  long.  I  say, 
gentlemen,  my  uncle  stopped  here,  for  a  minute, 
to  look  about  him ;  and  then  paying  a  compli- 
ment to  the  weather,  which  had  a  little  cleared 
up,  though  the  moon  was  sinking,  walked  on 
again,  as  royally  as  before :  keeping  the  middle 
of  the  road  with  great  dignity,  and  looking  as  if 
he  should  very  much  like  to  meet  with  somebody 
who  would  disi)Ute  possession  of  it  with  him. 
There  was  nobody  at  all  disposed  to  contest  the 
point,  as  it  happened  ;  and  so,  on  he  went, 
with  his  thumbs  in  his  waistcoat  pockets,  like  a 
lamb. 

"  When  my  uncle  reached  the  end  of  Leith 
Walk,  he  had  to  cross  a  pretty  large  piece  of 
waste  ground  which  separated  him  from  a  short 
street  which  he  had  to  turn  down,  to  go  direct 
to  his  lodging.  Now,  in  this  piece  of  waste 
ground,  there  was,  at  that  time,  an  enclosure 
belonging  to  some  wheelwright,  who  contracted 
\vith  the  Post  Office  for  the  purchase  of  old 
worn-out  mail-coaches;  and  my  uncle,  being 
ver)-  fond  of  coaches,  old,  young,  or  middle-aged. 


all  at  once  took  it  into  his  head  to  step  out  of 
his  roatl  for  no  other  jnirpose  than  to  ]:)eep 
between  the  ])alings  at  these  mails  :  about  a 
dozen  of  which  he  remembered  to  have  seen, 
crowded  together  in  a  very  forlorn  and  dis- 
mantled state,  inside.  My  uncle  was  a  very 
enthusiastic,  emphatic  sort  of  person,  gentlemen  ; 
so,  finding  that  he  could  not  obtain  a  good  peej) 
between  the  palings,  he  got  over  them,  and 
sitting  himself  quietly  down  on  an  old  axletree, 
began  to  contemplate  the  mail-coaches  with  a 
deal  of  gravity. 

"  There  might  be  a  dozen  of  them,  or  there 
miglit  be  more — my  uncle  was  never  quite 
certain  on  this  point,  and  being  a  man  of  very 
scrupulous  veracity  about  numbers,  didn't  like 
to  say — but  there  they  stood,  all  huddled  together 
in  the  most  desolate  condition  imaginable.  'J'he 
doors  had  been  torn  from  their  hinges  and 
removed  ;  the  linings  had  been  stripped  olt" : 
only  a  shred  hanging  here  and  there  by  a  rusty 
nail ;  the  lam])S  were  gone,  the  poles  had  long 
since  vanished,  the  iron-work  was  rusty,  the 
l)aint  worn  away ;  the  wind  whistled  through 
tlic  chinks  in  the  bare  wood-work  ;  and  the  rain 
which  had  collected  on  the  roofs,  fell,  drop  by 
drop,  into  the  insides  with  a  hollow  and  melan- 
choly sound.  They  were  the  decaying  skeletons 
of  departed  mails,  and  in  that  lonely  place,  at 
that  time  of  night,  they  looked  chill  and  dismal. 

"My  uncle  rested  his  head  upon  his  hands, 
and  thought  of  the  busy  bustling  people  who  had 
rattled  about,  years  before,  in  the  old  coaches, 
and  were  now  as  silent  and  changed  ;  he  thought 
of  the  numbers  of  people  to  whom  one  of  those 
crazy,  mouldering  vehicles  had  borne,  night  after 
night,  for  many  years,  and  through  all  weathers, 
the  anxiously  expected  intelligence,  the  eagerly 
looked-for  remittance,  the  promised  assurance  of 
health  and  safety,  the  sudden  announcement  of 
sickness  altid  death.  The  merchant,  the  lover, 
tlie  wife,  the  widow,  the  mother,  the  school-boy, 
the  very  child  who  tottered  to  the  door  at  the 
postman's  knock — how  had  they  all  looked  for- 
ward to  the  arrival  of  the  old  coach  !  And  where 
were  they  all  now  ? 

"  Gentlemen,  my  uncle  used  to  say  that  he 
thought  all  this  at  the  time,  but  I  rather  suspect 
he  learnt  it  out  of  some  book  afterwards,  for  he 
distinctly  stated  that  he  fell  into  a  kind  of  doze 
as  he  sat  on  the  old  axletree  looking  at  the 
decayed  mail-coaches,  and  that  he  was  suddenly 
awakened  by  some  deep  church  bell  striking 
two.  Now,  my  uncle  was  never  a  fast  thinker, 
and  if  he  had  thought  all  these  things,  I  am 
quite  certain  it  would  have  taken  him  idl  lull 
half-past  two  o'clock,  at  the  very  least.     I  am, 
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therefore,  decidedly  of  opinion,  gentlemen,  that 
my  uncle  fell  into  the  kind  of  doze,  without  hav- 
ing thought  about  anything  at  all. 

"  Be  this  as  it  may,  a  church  bell  struck  two. 
My  uncle  woke,  rubbed 'his  eyes,  and  jumped 
up  in  astonishment. 

"  In  one  instant  after  the  clock  struck  two, 
the  whole  of  this  deserted  and  quiet  spot  had 
become  a  scene  of  most  extraordinary  life  and 
animation.  The  mail-coach  doors  Avere  on  their 
hinges,  the  lining  was  replaced,  the  iron-work 
was  as  good  as  new,  the  paint  was  restored, 
the  lamps  were  alight,  cushions  and  great-coats 
were  on  every  coach-box,  porters  were  thrusting 
parcels  into  every  boot,  guards  were  stowing 
away  letter-bags,  hostlers  were  dashing  pails  of 
Avater  against  the  renovated  wheels  ;  numbers  of 
men  were  rushing  about,  fixing  poles  into  every 
coach  ;  passengers  arrived,  portmanteaus  were 
handed  up,  horses  were  put  to  ;  and,  in  short,  it 
was  perfectly  clear  that  every  mail  there  was  to 
be  off  directly.  Gentlemen,  my  uncle  opened 
his  eyes  so  wide  at  all  this,  that,  to  the  very  last 
moment  of  his  life,  he  used  to  wonder  how  it 
fell  out  that  he  had  ever  been  able  to  shut  'cm 
again. 

"  '  Now  then  !  '  said  a  voice,  as  my  uncle  felt 
a  hand  on  his  shoulder.  '  You're  booked  for  one 
inside.     You'd  better  get  in.' 

"  '  /  booked  ! '  said  my  uncle,  turning  round. 

" '  Yes,  certainly.' 

"  My  uncle,  gentlemen,  could  say  nothing ;  he 
was  so  very  much  astonished.  The  queerest 
thing  of  all  was,  that  althougla  there  w^as  such  a 
crowd  of  persons,  and  although  fresh  faces 
were  pouring  in  every  moment,  there  was  no 
telling  where  they  came  from  ;  they  seemed  to 
start  up,  in  some  strange  manner,  from  tlie  ground 
or  the  air,  and  disappear  in  the  same  way.  When 
a  porter  had  put  his  luggage  in  the  coach,  and 
received  his  fare,  he  turned  round  and  was  gone ; 
and  before  my  uncle  had  well  begun  to  wonder 
what  had  become  of  him,  half-a-dozen  fresh  ones 
started  up,  and  staggered  along  under  the  weight 
of  parcels  which  seemed  big  enough  to  crush 
them.  The  passengers  were  all  dressed  so 
oddly  too — large,  broad-skirted,  laced  coats  with 
great  cuffs  and  no  collars  ;  and  wigs,  gentlemen, 
— great  formal  wigs  with  a  tie  behind.  My 
uncle  could  make  nothing  of  it. 

"'Now,  are  you  going  to  get  in?'  said  the 
person  who  had  addressed  my  uncle  before.  He 
was  dressed  as  a  mail  guard,  with  a  wig  on  his 
head  and  most  enormous  cufls  to  his  coat,  and 
had  a  lantern  in  one  hand,  and  a  huge  blunder- 
buss in  the  other,  which  he  was  going  to  stow 
away  in  his  little  arm-chest.     '  At-c  you  going  to 


get  in,  Jack  Martin?'  said  the  guard,  holding 
the  lantern  to  my  uncle's  face. 

"  '  Hallo  ! '  said  my  uncle,  falling  back  a  step 
or  two.     '  That's  familiar  ! ' 

"  '  It's  so  on  the  way-bill,'  replied  the  guard. 

"■ '  Isn't  there  a  "  M'ister  "  before  it  ?  '  said  my 
uncle — for  he  felt,  gentlemen,  that  for  a  guard  he 
didn't  know  to  call  him  Jack  Martin  was  a  liberty 
which  the  Post  Office  wouldn't  have  sanctioned 
if  they  had  known  it. 

" '  No ;  there  is  not,'  rejoined  tlie  guard 
coolly. 

"  '  Is  the  fare  paid  ? '  inquired  my  uncle. 

"  '  Of  course  it  is,'  rejoined  the  guard. 

"  '  It  is,  is  it  ?  '  said  my  uncle.  '  Then  here 
goes — which  coach  ?' 

"  '  This,'  said  the  guard,  pointing  to  an  old- 
fashioned  Edinburgh  and  London  Mail,  which 
had  the  steps  down,  and  the  door  open.  '  Stop 
— here  are  the  other  passengers.  Let  them  get 
in  first.' 

"  As  the  guard  spoke,  there  all  at  once  ap- 
peared, right  in   front   of  my   uncle,  a   young 
gentleman  in  a  powdered  wig,  and  a  sky-blue 
coat   trimmed  with  silver,  made  very  full  and 
broad  in  the  skirts,  which  were  lined  with  buck- 
ram.     Tiggin  and  Welps  were  in  the  printed- 
calico  and  waistcoat-piece  line,  gentlemen,  so 
my  uncle  knew  all  the  materials  at  once.     He 
wore   knee   breeches,  and   a  kind  of  leggings 
rolled  up  over  his  silk  stockings,  and  shoes  with 
buckles ;  he  had  ruffles  at  his  wrists,  a  three- 
cornered  hat  on  his  head,  and  a  long  taper  sword 
by  his  side.     The  flaps  of  his  waistcoat  came 
half-way  down  his  thighs,  and  the   ends  of  his 
cravat  reached  to  his  waist.    He  stalked  gravely 
to  the  coach  door,  pulled  off  his  hat,  and  held  it 
above  his  head  at  arm's   length :    cocking   his 
little  finger  in  the  air  at  the  same  time,  as  some 
affected  people  do  when  they  take  a  cup  of  tea. 
Then  he  drew  his  feet  together,  and  made  a  low 
grave  bow,  and  then  put  out  his  left  hand.     My 
uncle  was  just  going  to  step  forward,  and  shake 
it  heartily,  when  he  perceived  that  these  atten- 
tions were  directed,  not  towards  him,  but  to  a 
young  lady,  who  just  then  appcaretl  at  the  foot 
of  the  steps,  attired  in  an  old-fashioned  green 
velvet  dress,  with  a  long  waist  and  stomacher. 
She  had  no  bonnet  on  her  head,  gentlemen, 
which  was  muffled  in  a  black  silk  hood,  but  she 
looked  round  for  an  instant  as  she  prepared  to 
get  into  the  coach,  and  such  a  beautiful  face  as 
she  discovered,  my  uncle  had  never  seen — not 
even  in  a  jMCture.    She  got  into  the  coach,  hold- 
ing up  her  dress  with  one  hand ;    and,  as  my 
uncle  always  said  with  a  round  oath,  when  he 
told   the   story,  he   wouldn't   have   believed  it 
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possible  that  legs  and  feet  could  have  been 
brought  to  siicli  a  state  of  perfection  unless  he 
hail  seen  them  with  his  own  eyes. 

"  liut,  in  this  one  glimpse  of  the  beautiful 
fice,  my  uncle  saw  that  the  young  laJy  hail  cist 
an  imploring  look  upon  him,  and  that  she 
appeared  terrified  and  distressed.  He  noticed, 
too,  that  the  young  fellow  in  the  powdered  wig, 
notwithstanding  his  show  of  gallantry,  which 
was  all  very  fine  and  grand,  clasped  her  tight  by 
the  wrist  when  she  got  in,  and  followed  himself 
immediately  afterwards.  An  uncommonly  ill- 
looking  fellow  in  a  close  brown  wig  and  a  plum- 
coloured  suit,  wearing  a  very  large  sword,  and 
boots  up  to  his  hips,  belonged  to  the  party;  and 
when  he  sat  himself  down  next  to  the  young  lady, 
who  shrunk  into  a  corner  at  his  approach,  my 
uncle  was  confirmed  in  his  original  impression 
that  something  dark  afiil  mysterious  was  going 
fonvard,  or,  as  he  always  said  himself,  that 
'  there  was  a  screw  loose  somewhere.'  It's  quite 
surprising  how  quickly  he  made  up  his  mind  to 
help  the  lady  at  any  peril,  if  she  needed  help. 
•  '•  *  Death  and  lightning  !'  exclaimed  the  young 
gentleman,  laying  his  hand  upon  his  sword,  as 
my  uncle  entered  tiie  coach. 

'"Blood  and  thunder!'  roared  the  other 
gentleman.  With  this,  he  whipped  his  sword 
out,  and  made  a  lunge  at  my  uncle  without 
further  ceremony.  My  uncle  had  no  weapon 
about  him,  but  with  great  dexterity  he  snatched 
the  ill-looking  gentleman's  three-cornered  hat 
from  his  head,  and  receiving  the  point  of  his 
sword  right  through  the  crown,  squeezed  the 
sides  together,  and  held  it  tight. 

"  '  Pink  him  behind  ! '  cried  the  ill-looking 
gentleman  to  his  companion,  as  he  struggled  to 
regain  his  sword. 

■' '  He  had  better  not.'  cried  my  uncle,  dis- 
j)laying  the  heel  of  one  of  his  shoes  in  a  threaten- 
ing manner.  '  I'll  kick  his  brains  out  if  he  has 
any,  or  fracture  his  skull  if  he  hasn't.'  Exerting 
all  his  strength  at  this  moment,  my  uncle 
wrenched  the  ill-looking  man's  sword  from  his 
grasp,  and  flung  it  clean  out  of  the  coach  window: 
upon  which  the  younger  gentleman  vociferated 
'  Death  and  lightning  ! '  again,  and  laid  his  hand 
upon  the  hilt  of  his  sword  in  a  very  fierce 
manner,  but  didn't  draw  it.  Perhaps,  gentle- 
men, as  my  uncle  used  to  say,  with  a  smile, 
perhaps  he  was  afraid  of  alarming  the  lady. 

"  '  Now,  gentlemen,'  said  my  uncle,  taking  his 
seat  deliberately,  '  I  don't  want  to  have  any 
death,  with  or  without  lightning,  in  a  lady's 
presence,  and  we  have  had  quite  blood  and 
thundering  enough  for  one  journey  ;  so,  if  you 
please,  we'll  sit  in  our  places  like  quiet  insides. 


Here,  guard,  pick  up  that  gentleman's  carving- 
^nife.' 

"  As  quickly  as  my  uncle  said  die  words,  the 
guard  appeared  at  the  coach  window,  with  the 
gentleman's  sword  in  his  hand.  He  held  up 
his  lantern  and  looked  earnestly  in  my  uncle's 
face,  as  he  handed  it  in  :  when,  by  its  light,  my 
uncle  saw,  to  his  great  surprise,  that  an  immense 
crowd  of  mail-coach  guards  swarmed  round  the 
window,  every  one  of  whom  had  his  eyes  earnestly 
fixed  upon  him  too.  He  had  never  seen  such 
a  sea  of  white  faces,  and  red  bodies,  and  earnest 
eyes,  in  all  his  born  days. 

"  '  This  is  the  strangest  sort  of  thing  I  ever 
had  anything  to  do  with,'  thought  my  uncle. 
*  Allow  me  to  return  you  your  hat,  sir.' 

"  The  ill-looking  gentleman  received  his 
three-cornered  hat  in  silence;  looked  at  the 
hole  in  the  middle  with  an  inquiring  air ;  and 
finally  stuck  it  on  the  toj)  of  his  wig,  with  a 
solemnity  the  effect  of  which  was  a  trifle  im- 
paired by  his  sneezing  violently  at  the  moment, 
and  jerking  it  off  again. 

"  '  All  right !'  cried  the  guard  with  the  lantern, 
mounting  into  his  little  seat  behind.  Away  they 
went.  My  uncle  peeped  out  of  the  coach  win- 
dow as  they  emerged  from  the  yard,  and  observed 
that  the  other  mails,  wiiii  coachmen,  guards, 
horses,  and  passengers,  complete,  were  driving 
round  and  round  in  circles,  at  a  slow  trot  of 
about  five  miles  an  hour.  My  uncle  burnt  with  in- 
dignation, gentlemen.  As  a  commercial  man,  he 
felt  that  the  mail-bags  were  not  to  be  trifled 
with,  and  he  resolved  to  memorialise  the  Post 
Oflice  on  the  subject,  the  very  instant  he  reached 
London. 

"  At  present,  however,  his  thoughts  were  oc- 
cupied with  the  young  lady  who  sat  in  the 
farthest  corner  of  the  coach,  with  her  face  mufiied 
closely  in  her  hood  :  the  gentleman  with  the 
sky-blue  coat  sitting  opposite  to  her:  and  the 
other  man  in  the  plum-coloured  suit  by  her  side: 
and  both  watching  her  intently.  If  she  so  much 
as  rustled  the  folds  of  her  hood,  he  could  hear 
the  ill-looking  man  clap  his  hand  upon  his 
sword,  and  could  tell  by  the  other's  breathing 
(it  was  so  dark  he  couldn't  see  his  face)  that  he 
was  looking  as  big  as  if  he  were  going  to  devour 
her  at  a  mouthful.  This  roused  my  uncle  more 
and  more,  and  he  resolved,  come  what  come  might, 
to  see  the  end  of  it.  He  had  a  great  admiration 
for  bright  cy.es,  and  sweet  faces,  and  pretty  legs 
and  feet ,  in  short,  he  was  fond  of  the  whole 
sex.    It  runs  in  our  family,  gentlemen — so  am  I. 

"  Many  were  the  devices  which  my  uncle  prac- 
tised to  attract  the  lady's  attention,  or,  at  all 
events,  to  engage  the  mysterious  gentleman  in 
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conversation.  They  were  all  in  vain  ;  the  gen- 
tleman wouldn't  talk,  and  the  lady  didn't  dare. 
He  thrust  his  head  out  of  the  coach  window  at 
intervals,  and  bawled  out  to  know  why  they 
didn't  go  faster.  But  he  called  till  he  was  hoarse 
— nobody  paid  the  least  attention  to  him.  He 
leant  back  in  the  coach,  and  thought  of  the 
beautiful  face,  and  the  feet  and  legs.  This 
answered  better ;  it  whiled  away  the  time,  and 
kept  him  from  wondering  where  he  was  going, 
and  how  it  was  he  found  himself  in  such  an  odd 
situation.      Not   that  this  would  have  worried 


him  much,  anyway — he  was  a  mighty  free  and 
easy,  roving,  devil-may-care  sort  of  person,  was 
my  uncle,  gentlemen. 

"  All  of  a  sudden  the  coach  stopped.  *  Hallo  ! ' 
said  my  uncle,  *  what's  in  the  wind  now  ?' 

"  '  Alight  here,'  said  the  guard,  letting  down 
the  steps. 

"  '  Here  !'  cried  my  uncle. 

"  '  Here,'  rejoined  the  guard. 

" '  I'll  do  nothing  of  the  sort,'  said  my  uncle. 

"'Very  well,  then  stop  where  you  are,' said 
the  guard. 
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"  '  I  will,'  said  my  uncle. 

"  '  Do,'  said  the  guard, 

"The  other  passengers  had  regarded  this 
colloqily  with  great  attention  ;  and,  fimling  that 
my  uncle  was  determined  not  to  alight,  the 
younger  man  squeezed  past  him,  to  hand  the 
lady  out.  At  this  moment,  the  ill-looking  man 
was  inspecting  the  hole  in  the  crown  of  his  three- 
cornered  hat.  As  the  young  lady  brushed  past, 
she  dropped  one  of  her  gloves  into  my  uncle's 
hand,  and  softly  whispered,  with  her  lips  so 
close  to  his  face  that  he  felt  her  warm  breath  on 
his  nose,  the  single  word  *  Help  !'     Gentlemen, 


my  uncle  leaped  out  of  the  coach  at  once,  with 
such  violence  that  it  rocked  on  the  springs 
again. 

" '  Oh  !  you've  thought  better  of  it,  have 
you  ?'  said  the  guard,  when  he  saw  my  uncle 
standing  on  the  ground. 

"  My  uncle  looked  at  the  guard  for  a  few 
seconds,  in  some  doubt  whether  it  wouldn't  be 
better  to  wrench  his  blunderbuss  from  him,  fire 
it  in  the  face  of  the  man  with  the  big  sword, 
knock  the  rest  of  the  company  over  the  head 
with  the  stock,  snatch  up  the  young  lady,  and 
go   off  ia   the    smoke.     On    second    thoughts, 
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however,  he  abandoned  this  ]>lan,  as  being  a 
shade  too  melodramatic  in  the  execution,  and 
followed  the  two  mysterious  men,  who,  keep- 
ing the  lady  between  them,  were  now  enter- 
ing an  old  house,  in  front  of  which  the  coach 
had  stopped.  They  turned  into  the  passage, 
and  my  uncle  followed. 

*'  Of  all  the  ruinous  and  desolate  places  my 
uncle  hail  ever  beheld,  this  was  the  most  so. 
It  looked  as  if  it  had  once  been  a  large  house 
of  entertainment ;  but  the  roof  had  f^xUen  in  in 
many  places,  and  the  stairs  were  steep,  rugged, 
and  broken.  There  was  a  huge  fire-place  in  the 
room  into  which  they  walked,  and  the  chimney 
was  blackened, with  smoke  ;  but  no  warm  blaze 
lighted  it  up  now.  The  white  feathery  dust  of 
burnt  wood  was  still  strcweil  over  the  hearth, 
but  the  stove  was  cold,  and  all  was  dark  and 
gloomy. 

'*  *  Well,'  said  my  uncle,  as  he  looked  about 
him,  '  a  mail  travelling  at  the  rate  of  six  miles 
and  a  half  an  hour,  and  stopping  for  an  inde- 
finite time  at  such  a  hole  as  this,  is  rather  an 
irregular  sort  of  proceeding,  I  fancy.  This  shall 
be  made  known  ;  I'll  write  to  the  i)apers.' 

"  My  uncle  said  this  in  a  pretty  loud  voice, 
and  in  an  open  unreserved  sort  of  manner,  with 
the  view  of  engaging  the  two  strangers  in  con- 
versation if  he  could.  lUit,  neither  of  them 
took  any  more  notice  of  him  than  whispering  to 
each  other,  and  scowling  at  him  as  they  did  so. 
The  lady  was  at  the  farther  end  of  the  room, 
and  once  she  ventured  to  wave  her  hand,  as  if 
beseeching  my  uncle's  assistance. 

"  At  length  the  two  strangers  advanced  a 
little,  and  the  conversation  began  in  earnest. 

"  *  You  don't  know  this  is  a  private  rdom,  I 
suppose,  fellow  ? '  said  the  gentleman  in  sky- 
blue. 

" '  No,  I  do  not,  fellow,'  rejoined  my  uncle. 
'  Only  if  this  is  a  i)rivate  room  specially  ordered 
for  the  occasion,  I  shouUl  think  the  public  room 
must  be  a  very  comfortable  one.'  With  this 
my  uncle  sat  himself  down  in  a  high-backed 
chair,  and  took  such  an  accurate  measure  of  the 
gentleman  with  his  eyes,  that  Tiggin  and  Welps 
could  have  supplied  him  with  printed  calico  for 
a  suit,  and  not  an  inch  loo  much  or  too  little, 
from  that  estimate  alone. 

"  *  Quit  this  room,'  said  both  the  men  together, 
grasping  their  swords. 

*''Eh?'  said  my  uncle,  not  at  all  appearing 
to  comprehend  their  meaning. 

"  *  Quit  the  room,  or  you  are  a  dead  man,' 
said  the  ill-looking  fellow  with  the  large  sword, 
drawing  it  at  the  same  time,  and  flourishing  it  in 
the  air. 


"  '  Down  with  him  I'  cried  the  gentleman  in 
sky-blue,  ilrawing  his  sword  also,  and  fulling 
back  two  or  three  yards.  'Down  with  him!' 
The  lady  gave  a  loutl  scream. 

"  Now,  my  uncle  was  always  ren-sarkable  for 
great  boldness,  and  great  i)resence  of  mind. 
All  the  time  that  he  had  appeared  so  inilifVercnt 
to  what  was  going  on,  he  had  been  looking 
slily  about  for  some  missile  or  weaj)on  of  de- 
fence, and  at  the  very  instant  when  the  swords 
were  drawn,  he  espied,  standing  in  the  chimney- 
corner,  an  old  basket-hilted  ro^ner  in  a  rusty 
scabbard.  At  one  bound,  my  uncle  caught  it 
in  his  hand,  drew  it,  flourished  it  gallantly  above 
his  head,  called  aloud  to  the  lady  to  keep  out  of 
the  way,  hurled  llie  chair  at  the  man  in  sky-blue, 
and  the  scabbard  at  the  man  in  plum-colour, 
and  taking  advantage  of  the  confusion,  fell  upon 
them  both,  pell-mell. 

"  Gentlemen,  there  is  an  old  story — none  the 
worse  for  being  true — regarding  a  fine  young 
Irish  gentleman,  who,  being  asked  if  he  could 
l)lay  the  fiddle,  replied  he  had  no  doubt  he  could, 
but  he  couldn't  exactly  say  for  certain,  because 
he  had  never  tried.  This  is  not  inapplicable  to 
my  uncle  and  his  fencing.  He  had  never  had  a 
sword  in  his  hand  before,  except  once  when  he 
jilayed  Richard  the  Third  at  a  private  theatre  : 
upon  which  occasion  it  was  arranged  with  Rich- 
mond that  he  was  to  be  run  through  from  be- 
hind, without  showing  fight  at  all ;  but  here  he 
was,  cutting  and  slashing  with  two  experienced 
swordsmen,  thrusting,  and  guarding,  and  poking, 
and  slicing,  and  acquitting  himself  in  the  most 
manful  and  dexterous  manner  possible,  although 
up  to  that  time  he  had  never  been  aware  that 
he  had  the  least  notion  of  the  science.  It  only 
shows  how  true  tlie  old  saying  is,  that  a  man 
never  knows  what  he  can  do  till  he  tries,  gentle- 
men. 

"  The  noise  of  the  combat  was  terrific ;  each 
of  the  three  comlratants  swearing  like  troopers, 
and  their  swords  clashing  with  as  much  noise  as 
if  all  the  knives  and  steels  in  Newport  Market 
were  rattling  together  at  the  same  time.  When 
it  was  at  its  very  height,  the  lady,  to  encourage 
my  uncle  most  jirobably,  withdrew  her  hood 
entirely  from  her  face,  and  disclosed  a  counte- 
nance of  such  dazzling  beauty,  that  he  would 
have  fought  against  fifty  men,  to  win  one  smile 
from  it,  and  die.  He  had  done  wonders  before, 
but  now  he  began  to  j^owder  away  like  a  raving 
mad  giant. 

"  At  this  very  moment,  the  gentleman  in  sky- 
blue  turning  round,  and  seeing  the  young  lady 
with  her  face  uncovered,  vented  an  exclamation 
of  rage  and  jealousy  ;  and  turning  his  weapon 
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against  her  beautiful  bosom,  pointed  a  thrust  at 
her  heart,  which  caused  my  uncle  to  utter  a  cry 
of  apprehension  that  made  the  building  ring. 
The  lady  stepped  lightly  aside,  and  snatching 
the  young  man's  sword  from  his  hand  before  he 
had  recovered  his  balance,  drove  him  to  the 
wall,  and  running  it  through  him,  and  the  panel- 
ling, up  to  the  very  hilt,  pinned  him  there,  hard 
and  fast.  It  was  a  splendid  example.  My 
uncle,  with  a  loud  shout  of  triumph,  and  a 
strength  that  was  irresistible,  made  his  adversary 
retreat  in  the  same  direction,  and  plunging  the 
old  rapier  into  the  very  centre  of  a  large  red 
flower  in  the  pattern  of  his  waistcoat,  nailed 
him  beside  his  friend.  There  they  both  stood, 
gentlemen  :  jerking  their  arms  and  legs  about 
in  agony,  like  the  toy-shop  figures  that  are 
moved  by  a  piece  of  packthread.  My  uncle 
always  said,  afterwards,  that  this  was  one  of  the 
surest  means  he  knew  of  for  disposing  of  an 
enemy;  but  it  was  liable  to  one  objection  on 
the  ground  of  expense,  inasmuch  as  it  involved 
the  loss  of  a  sword  for  every  man  disabled. 

"'The  mail,  the  mail!'  cried  the  lady,  run- 
ning up  to  my  uncle  and  throwing  her  beautiful 
arms  round  his  neck  ;  *  we  may  yet  escaije.' 

"'y]/<7)'.''  cried  my  uncle;  'why,  my  dear, 
there's  nobody  else  to  kill,  is  there  ?'  My  uncle 
was  rather  disappointed,  gentlemen,  for  he 
thought  a  little  quiet  bit  of  love-making  would 
be  agreeable  after  the  slaughtering,  if  it  were 
only  to  change  the  subject. 

"  '  We  have  not  an  instant  to  lose  here,'  said 
the  young  lady.  '  He  (pointing  to  the  young 
gentleman  in  sky-blue)  is  the  only  son  of  the 
powerful  Marquess  of  Filletoville.' 

" '  Well,  then,  my  dear,  I'm  afraid  he'll  never 
come  to  the  title,'  said  my  uncle,  looking  coolly 
at  the  young  gentleman  as  he  stood  fixed  up 
against  the  wall,  in  the  cockchafer  fashion  I 
have  described.  '  You  have  cut  off  the  entail, 
my  love.' 

"  *  I  have  been  torn  from  my  home  and 
friends  by  these  villains,'  said  the  young  lady, 
her  features  glowing  with  indignation.  '  That 
wretch  would  have  married  me  by  violence  in 
another  hour.' 

"  '  Confound  his  impudence  !'  said  my  uncle, 
bestowing  a  very  contemptuous  look  on  the 
dying  heir  of  Filletoville. 

"  '  As  you  may  guess  from  what  you  have 
seen,'  said  the  young  lady,  *  the  party  were  i)re- 
pared  to  murder  me  if  I  appealed  to  any  one 
for  assistance.  If  their  accomplices  find  us 
here,  we  are  lost.  Two  minutes  hence  may  be 
too  late.  The  mail !'  With  these  words,  over- 
powered bv  her  feelings,  and   the  exertion   o{ 


sticking  the  young  Marquess  of  Filletoville,  she 
sunk  into  my  uncle's  arms.  My  uncle  caught 
her  up,  and  bore  her  to  the  house-door.  There 
stood  the  mail,  with  four  long-tailed,  flowing- 
nianed,  black  horses,  ready  harnessed ;  but  no 
coachman,  no  guard,  no  hostler  even,  at  the 
horses'  heads. 

"  Gentlemen,  I  hope  I  do  no  injustice  to  my 
uncle's  memory,  when  I  express  my  ojjinion, 
that  although  he  was  a  bachelor,  he  had  held 
some  ladies  in  his  arms  before  this  time ;  I 
believe,  indeed,  that  he  had  rather  a  habit  of 
kissing  barmaids ;  and  I  know  that,  in  one  or 
two  instances,  he  had  been  seen  by  credible 
witnesses  to  hug  a  landlady  in  a  very  perceptible 
manner.  I  mention  the  circumstance  to  show 
what  a  very  uncommon  sort  of  person  this  beau- 
tiful young  lady  must  have  been,  to  have  afiected 
my  uncle  in  the  way  she  did  ;  he  used  to  say, 
that  as  her  long  dark  hair  trailed  over  his  arm, 
and  her  beautiful  dark  eyes  fixed  themselves  u])on 
his  face  when  she  recovered,  he  felt  so  strange 
and  nervous,  that  his  legs  trembled  beneath  him. 
But,  who  can  look  in  a  sweet  soft  pair  of  dark 
eyes  without  feeling  queer  ?  /  can't,  gentlemen. 
I  am  afraid  to  look  at  some  eyes  I  know,  and 
that's  the  truth  of  it. 

"  '  You  will  never  leave  me,'  murmured  the 
young  lady. 

"  *  Never,'  said  my  uncle.  And  he  meant  it 
too. 

"  '  My  dear  preserver  ! '  exclaimed  the  young 
lady.     '  My  dear,  kind,  brave  preserver  !' 

"  '  Don't,'  said  my  uncle,  interrupting  her. 

"  'Why?'  inquired  the  young  lady. 

" '  Because  your  mouth  looks  so  beautiful 
when  you  speak,'  rejoined  my  uncle,  '  that  I  am 
afraid  I  shall  be  rude  enough  to  kiss  it.' 

"  Tlie  young  lady  put  up  her  hand  as  if  to 
caution  my  uncle  not  to  do  so,  and  said — no, 
she  didn't  say  anything — she  smiled.  When 
you  are  looking  at  a  pair  of  the  most  delicious 
lips  in  the  world,  and  see  them  gently  break  into 
a  roguish  smile — if  you  are  very  near  them,  and 
nobody  else  by — you  cannot  better  testify  your 
admiration  of  their  beautiful  form  and  colour 
than  by  kissing  them  at  once.  My  uncle  did  so, 
and  I  honour  him  for  it. 

" '  Hark  ! '  cried  the  young  lady,  starling.  '  The 
noise  of  wheels  and  horses  ! ' 

"  '  So  it  is,'  said  my  uncle,  listening.  He  had 
a  good  car  for  wheels  and  the  tramping  of  hoofs; 
but  there  appeared  to  be  so  many  horses  and 
carriages  rattling  towards  them  from  a  distance, 
t'liat  it  was  impossible  to  form  a  guess  at  their 
number.  The  sound  was  like  that  of  fifty  brakes, 
with  ^-ix  blood  cattle  in  each. 
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"  *  We  r.rc  pursued  I '  cried  the  young  lady, 
clasping  her  hands.  '  We  are  pursued.  I  have 
no  hope  but  in  you  !' 

"  There  was  such  an  expression  of  terror  in 
her  beautiful  face,  that  my  uncle  maile  up  iiis 
mind  at  once.  He  lifted  her  into  the  coach, 
told  her  not  to  be  frightened,  j>rcssetl  his  lips  to 
hers  once  more,  and  then  advising  her  to  ilraw 
up  the  window  to  keep  the  cold  air  out,  mounted 
to  the  bo.\. 

" '  Stay,  love,'  cried  the  young  lady. 

"  MNhat's  the  matter ?' saiil  my  uncle,  from 
the  coach  bo.\. 

"  '  I  want  to  speak  to  you.'  saiil  the  young 
lady  ;  'only  a  word — only  one  word,  dearest.' 

'"Must  I  get  down?'  incjuired  my  uncle. 
The  lady  made  no  answer,  but  she  smiled  again. 
Such  a  smile,  gentlemen  ! — it  beat  the  other 
one  all  to  nothing.  My  uncle  descended  from 
his  perch  in  a  twinkling. 

"  'What  is  it,  my  dear  ?'  said  my  uncle,  looking 
in  at  the  coach  window.  The  lady  happened  to 
bcnil  fonvartl  at  the  same  time,  and  my  uncle 
thought  she  looked  more  beautiful  than  she  had 
done  yet.  He  was  ver}'  close  to  her  just  then, 
gentlemen,  so  he  really  ought  to  know. 

'• '  What  is  it,  my  dear?'  said  my  uncle. 

"  '  Will  you  never  love  any  one  but  mc — 
never  marry  any  one  besides  ?'  said  the  young 
lady. 

"  My  uncle  swore  a  great  oath  that  he  never 
would  marry  anybody  else,  and  the  young  lady 
dre^v  in  her  head,  and  judied  nj)  the  window. 
He  jumped  upon  the  box,  squared  his  elbows, 
adjusted  the  ribbons,  seized  llie  whip  which  lay 
on  the  roof,  gave  one  Hick  to  the  off  leader,  and 
away  went  the  four  long-tailed,  tlowing-maneil 
black  horses,  at  fifteen  good  English  miles  an 
hour,  with  the  old  mail<oach  behind  them. 
Whew  !  how  they  tore  along  I 

"  The  noise  behind  grew  louder.  The  faster 
the  old  mail  went,  the  faster  came  the  pursuers 
— men,  horses,  dogs,  were  leagued  in  the  pursuit. 
The  noise  was  frightful,  but,  above  all,  rose  the 
voice  of  the  young  lady,  urging  my  uncle  on, 
and  shrieking  '  Faster  !  faster  !' 

"  They  whirled  past  the  dark  trees,  as  feathers 
would  be  swept  before  a  hurricane.  Houses, 
gates,  churches,  haystacks,  objects  of  every  kind 
they  shot  by,  with  a  velocity  and  noise  like 
roaring  waters  suddenly  let  loose.  Still  the  noise 
of  pursuit  grew  louder,  and  still  my  uncle  could 
hear  the  young  lady  wildly  screaming  '  Faster  I 
faster  1 ' 

"  My  uncle  plied  whip  and  rein ;  and  the 
horses  flew  onward  till  they  were  white  with 
foam  ;  and  yet  the  noise  behind  increased  ;  and 


yet  the  young  lady  cried  'Faster!  faster i'  My 
uncle  gave  a  loud  stamp  on  the  boot  in  the 
energy  of  the  n)oment,  and — found  that  it  was 
grey  morning,  and  he  was  sitting  in  the  wheel- 
wright's yard,  on  the  box  of  an  old  Edinburgh 
mail,  shivering  with  the  cold  and  wet,  and  stamp- 
ing his  feet  to  warm  them  !  He  got  down,  and 
louked  eagerly  insiile  for  the  beautiful  young 
lady.  Alas  !  there  was  neidier  door  nor  seat  to 
the  coach — it  was  a  mere  shell. 

"  Of  course,  my  uncle  knew  very  well  that 
there  was  some  mystery  in  the  matter,  and  that 
everything  had  passed  exactly  as  he  used  to  re- 
late it.  He  remained  staunch  to  the  great  oath 
he  hail  sworn  to  the  beautiful  young  lady  : 
refusing  several  eligible  landladies  on  her  ac- 
count, and  dying  a  bachelor  at  last.  He  always 
said,  what  a  curious  thing  it  was  that  he  should 
have  found  out,  by  such  a  mere  accident  as  his 
clambering  over  the  palings,  that  the  ghosts  of 
mail-coaches  and  horses,  guards,  coachmen,  and 
passengers,  were  in  the  habit  of  making  journeys 
regularly  every  night ;  he  used  to  add,  that  he 
believed  he  was  the  only  living  person  who  had 
ever  been  taken  as  a  passenger  on  one  of  these 
excursions  ;  and  I  think  he  was  right,  gentlemen 
— at  least  I  never  heard  of  any  other." 


"  I  wonder  what  these  ghosts  of  mail  coaches 
carry  in  their  bags,"  said  the  landlord,  who  had 
listened  to  the  whole  story  with  profound  atten- 
tion. 

"  The  dead  letters,  of  course,"  said  the  bag- 
man. 

"  Oh,  ah — to  be  sure,"  rejoined  the  landlord. 
"  I  never  thought  of  that. " 


CHAPTER  L. 

now  MR.  PICKWICK  .srEI)  ITON  HIS  MI.SSION,  AND 
HOW  HK  WAS  RlilNFORCKD  IN  THE  OUTSEr  BV  A 
MOST   rNF.XrECTED   ATXILIARV. 


Allen. 


'\  HE  horses  were  put  to,  punctually  at 
a  (]uartcr  before  nine  next  morning, 
and  Mr.  Pickwick  and  Sam  Weller 
having  each  taken  his  seat,  the  one 
insidean'd  the  other  out,  the  postillion 
duly  directed  to  repafr,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  Mr.  Pob  Sawyer's  house,  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  up  Mr.  Benjamin 


was 


It  was  with  feelings  of  no  small  astonishment, 
when  the  carriage  drew  up  before  the  door  with 
the  red  lamp,  and  the  very  legible  inscription  of 
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"Sawyer,  late  Nockemorf,"  that  Mr.  Pickwick 
saw,  on  popj)ing  his  head  out  of  the  coach 
window,  the  boy  in  the  grey  Hvery  very  busily 
employed  in  putting  up  the  siiutters  :  the  which 
being  an  unusual  and  un-busincss-like  proceeding 
at  that  hour  of  the  morning,  at  once  suggested 
to  his  mind  two  inferences — the  one,  that  some 
good  friend  and  patient  of  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer's  was 
dead ;  the  other,  that  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  himself 
was  bankrupt. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  said  Mr.  Pickwick  to 
the  boy. 

"  Nothing's  the  matter,  sir,"  rei>lied  the  boy, 
expanding  his  mouth  to  the  whole  breadth  of  his 
countenance. 

"  All  right,  all  right !"  cried  Bob  Sawyer,  sud- 
ilenly  api)caring  at  the  door,  with  a  small 
leathern  knapsack,  limp  and  dirty,  in  one  hand, 
and  a  rough  coat  ami  shawl  thrown  over  the 
other  arm.     "  Pm  going,  old  fellow." 

"You  !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"Yes,"  replied  Bob  Sawyer,  "and  a  regular 
expedition  we'll  make  of  it.  Here,  Sam — look 
out!"  Thus  briefly  bespeaking  Mr.  Weller's 
attention,  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  jerked  the  leathern 
knapsack  into  the  dickey,  where  it  was  imme- 
diately stowed  away  under  the  seat  by  Sam, 
who  regarded  the  proceeding  with  great  admira- 
tion. This  done,  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  boy,  forcibly  worked  himself 
into  the  rough  coat,  which  was  a  few  sizes  too 
small  for  him,  and  then  advancing  to  the  coach 
window,  thrust  in  his  head,  and  laughed  bois- 
terously. 

"  What  a  start  it  is — isn't  it  ?"  cried  Boli, 
wiping  the  tears  out  of  his  eyes  with  one  of  the 
cutTs  of  the  rough  coat. 

"  My  dear  sir,"  said  yix.  Pickwick,  with  some 
embarrassment,  "  I  had  no  idea  of  your  accom- 
panying us." 

"  No,  that's  just  the  very  thing,"  replied  Bob, 
seizing  Mr.  Pickwick  by  the  lappel  of  his  coat. 
"That's  the  joke." 

"  Oh,  that's  the  joke?"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Of  course,"  replied  Bob.  "  It's  the  whole 
point  of  the  thing,  you  know — that,  anil  leaving 
the  business  to  take  care  of  itself,  as  it  seems  to 
have  ma<le  up  its  mind  not  to  take  care  of 
me."  With  this  exjjlanation  of  the  phenomenon 
of  the  shutters,  Mr.  Bob  .Sawyer  pointed  to  the 
shop,  and  relapsed  into  an  ecstasy  of  mirth. 

"  Bless  me,  you  are  surely  not  mad  enough  to 
think  of  leaving  your  patients  without  anybody 
to  attend  them!"  remonstrated  Mr.  Pickwick  in 
a  very  serious  tone. 

"Why  not?"  asked  Bob  in  reply.  "  I  shall 
save  by  it,  you  know.     None  of  them  ever  i)ay. 


Besides,"  said  Bob,  lowering  his  voice  to  a  con- 
fidential whisper,  "  they  will  be  all  the  better  for 
it ;  for,  being  nearly  out  of  drugs,  and  not  able 
to  increase  my  account  just  now,  I  should  have 
been  obliged  to  give  them  ( alomel  all  round,  and 
it  would  have  been  certain  to  have  disagreed 
with  some  of  them — so  it's  all  for  the  best." 

There  was  a  philosophy,  and  a  strength  of 
reasoning,  about  this  reply,  which  Mr.  Pickwick 
was  not  prepared  for.  He  i)aused  a  few  mo- 
ments, anil  added,  les#  firmly  than  before : 

"  But  this  chaise,  my  young  friend — this  chaise 
will  only  hold  two  ;  and  I  am  pledged  to  Mr. 
Allen." 

"  Don't  think  of  me  for  a  minute,"  replied 
IJob.  "  Pve  arranged  it  all ;  Sam  and  I  will 
share  the  dickey  between  us.  Look  here.  This 
little  bill  is  to  be  wafered  on  the  shop-door  : 
'  Sawyer,  late  Nockemorf.  Enquire  of  Mrs. 
Cripps  over  the  way.'  Mrs.  Cripps  is  my  boy's 
mother.  '  Mr.  Sawyer's  very  sorry,'  says  Mrs. 
Cripps,  '  couldn't  help  it — fetched  away  early 
this  moniing  to  a  consultation  of  the  verj' 
first  surgeons  in  the  country — couldn't  do  with- 
out him — would  have  him  at  any  price — tre- 
mendous operation.'  The  fact  is,"  said  Bob  in 
conclusion,  "  it'll  do  me  more  good  than  other- 
wise, I  expect.  If  it  gets  into  one  of  the  local 
papers,  it  will  be  the  making  of  me.  Here's 
Ben — now  then,  jump  in  !" 

With  these  hurried  words,  Mr,  Bob  Sawyer 
pushed  the  postboy  on  one  side,  jerked  his 
friend  into  the  vehicle,  slammed  the  door,  put 
up  the  steps,  wafered  the  bill  on  the  street-door, 
locked  it,  ])ut  the  key  in  his  pocket,  jumped  into 
the  dickey,  gave  the  word  for  starting ;  and  did 
the  whole  with  such  extraordinary  j)recipitation, 
that  l)efore  Mr.  Pickwick  had  well  begun  to 
consider  whether  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  ought  to  go 
or  not,  they  were  rolling  away,  with  .Mr.  Bob 
Sawyer  thoroughly  established  as  part  and  parcel 
of  the  equipage. 

So  long  as  their  progress  was  confined  to  the 
streets  of  Bristol,  the  facetious  Bob  kept  his  pro- 
fessional green  sjiectacles  on,  and  conducted  him- 
self with  becoming  steadiness  and  gravity  of  de- 
meanour: merely  giving  utterance  to  divers  verbal 
witticisms  for  the  exclusive  behoof  and  enter- 
tainment of  Mr.  Samuel  Wellcr  ;  but  when  they 
emerged  on  the  open  road,  he  threw  off  his  green 
spectacles  and  his  gravity  together,  and  performed 
a  great  variety  of  ]>ractical  jokes,  which  were  cal- 
culated to  attract  the  attention  of  the  passers-by, 
and  to  render  the  carriage,  and  those  it  con- 
tained, objects  of  more  than  ordinary  curiosity  ; 
the  least  conspicuous  among  these  feats  being, 
a  most  vociferous  imitation  of  a  key-bugle,  and 
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the  ostentatious  display  of  a  crimson  silk  pocket- 
handkerchief  attached  to  a  walking-stick,  which 
was  occasionally  waved  in  the  air  with  various 
gestures  indicative  of  supremacy  and  defiance. 

"  I  wonder,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  stoi)|)ing  in 
the  midst  of  a  most  sedate  conversation  with 
IJen  Allen,  bearing  reference  to  the  numerous 
good  qualities  of  ^[r.  Winkle  and  his  sister,  *'  I 
wonder  what  all  the  peoi)le  we  jass  can  see  in 
us  to  make  them  stare  so." 

"  It's  a  neat  turn-out,"  jeplied  Hen  Allen,  with 
something  of  pride  in  his  tone.  "They're  not  used 
to  see  this  sort  of  thing  every  day,  I  dare  say." 

"  Possibly,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick.  "  It  may 
be  so.     Perhaps  it  is. ' 

Mr.  Pickwick  might  very  probably  have 
reasoned  himself  into  the  belief  that  it  really 
was :  had  he  not,  just  then  happening  to  look 
out  of  the  coach  window,  observed  that  the 
looks  of  the  passengers  betokened  anything  but 
respectful  astonishment,  and  that  various  tele- 
graphic communications  appeared  to  be  passing 
between  them  and  some  j>ersons  outside  the 
vehicle  :  whereupon  it  occurred  to  him  that  these 
demonstrations  might  be,  in  some  remote  degree, 
referable  to  the  humorous  deportment  of  Mr. 
P..obert  Sawyer. 

"  I  hope,"  .said  Mr.  Pickwick,  "  that  our 
volatile  friend  is  committing  no  absurdities  in 
that  dickey  behind." 

"  Oh  dear  no,"  replied  Ben  Allen.  "  Except 
when  he's  elevated,  Bob's  the  quietest  creature 
breathing." 

Here  a  prolonged  imitation  of  a  key-bugle 
broke  \\\^ow  the  ear,  succeedeil  by  cheers  and 
screams,  all  of  which  evidently  proceeded  from 
the  throat  and  lungs  of  the  quietest  creature 
breathing,  or,  in  plainer  designation,  of  Mr.  Bob 
ijawyer  himself. 

Mr.  Pickwick  and  Mr.  Ben  Allen  looked 
expressively  at  each  other,  and  the  former 
gentleman  taking  off  his  hat,  and  leaning  out  of 
the  coach  window  until  nearly  the  whole  of  his 
waistcoat  was  outside  of  it,  was  at  length 
enabled  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  his  facetious 
friend. 

"  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  was  seated :  not  in  the 
dickey,  but  on  the  roof  of  the  chai'se,  with  his 
legs  as  far  asunder  as  they  would  conveniently 
go,  wearing  Mr.  Samuel  Weller's  hat  on  one 
side  of  his  head,  and  bearing,  in  one  hand,  a 
most  enormous  sandwich,  while,  in  the  other,  he 
supported  a  goodly-sized  case-bottle,  to  both  of 
which  he  applied  himself  with  intense  relish : 
varying  the  monotony  of  the  occupation  by  an 
occasional  howl,  or  the  interchange  of  some 
lively  badinage  with  any  passing  stranger.     The 


crimson  flag  w.is  carefully  tied  in  an  erect 
position  to  the  rail  of  the  ilickey;  and  Mr. 
Samuel  W'eller,  decorateil  with  Bob  Sa\\'yer's 
hat,  was  seated  in  the  centre  thereof,  discussing 
a  twin  sandwich  with  an  animated  countenance; 
the  exjjression  of  which  betokened  his  entire 
and  perfect  approval  of  the  whole  arrangement. 

This  was  enough  to  irritate  a  gentleman  with 
Mr.  Pickwick's  .sense  of  propriety,  but  it  was 
not  the  whole  extent  of  the  aggravation,  for  a 
stage-coach,  full  inside  and  out,  was*  meeting 
them  at  the  moment,  and  the  astonishment  of 
the  passengers  was  very  palpably  evinced.  The 
congratulations  of  an  Irish  family,  too,  who 
were  keeping  up  with  the  chaise,  and  begging 
all  the  time,  were  of  rather  a  boisterous  de- 
scription ;  especially  those  of  its  male  head, 
who  api)eared  to  consider  the  display  as  part 
and  parcel  of  some  political  or  other  procession 
of  triumph. 

"  Mr.  Sawyer ! "  cried  Mr.  Pickwick,  in  a 
state  of  great  excitement.     "  Mr.  Sawyer,  sir  !  " 

"  Hallo  !  "  responded  that  gentleman,  looking 
over  the  side  of  the  chaise  with  all  the  coolness 
in  life. 

"Are  you  mad,  sir?"  demanded  Mr.  Pick- 
wick. 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  replied  Bob,  "  only 
cheerful," 

"  Cheerful,  sir  I "  ejaculated  Mr.  Pickwick. 
"  Take  ilown  that  scandalous  red  handkerchief, 
I  beg.     I  insist,  sir.     Sam,  lake  it  down." 

Before  Sam  could  interpose,  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer 
gracefully  stnick  his  colours,  and  having  put 
them  in  his  pocket,  nodded  in  a  courteous 
manner  to  Mr.  Pickwick,  wipeil  the  mouth  of 
the  case-bottle,  antl  applied  it  to  his  own ; 
thereby  informing  him,  without  any  unnecessary 
waste  of  words,  that  he  devoted  that  draught  to 
wishing  him  all  manner  of  happiness  and  pros- 
perity. Having  done  this.  Bob  replaced  the 
cork  with  great  care,  and  looking  benignantly 
down  on  Mr.  Pickwick,  took  a  large  bite  out  of 
the  sandwich,  and  smiled. 

"Come,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  whose  moment- 
ary anger  was  not  quite  proof  against  Bob's 
immovable  self-possession,'  "  pray  let  us  have  no 
more  of  this  absurdity." 

"  No,  no,"  rcjilied  Bob,  once  more  exchang- 
ing hats  with  Mr.  Weller ;  "  I  didn't  mean  to 
do  it,  only  I  got  so  enlivened  with  the  ride  tliat 
I  couldn't  help  it." 

"  Think  of  the  look  of  the  thing,"  expostu- 
lated Mr.  Pickwick ;  "  have  some  regard  to 
appearances." 

"  Oh,  certainly,"  said  Bob,  "it's  not  the  sort 
of  thing  at  all.     AH  over,  governor." 
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Satisfied  with  this  assurance,  Mr.  Pickwick 
once  more  drew  his  head  into  the  chaise  and 
pulled  up  the  glass;  but  he  had  scarcely  re- 
sumed the  conversation  which  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer 
had  interrupted,  when  he  was  somewhat  startled 
by  the  apparition  of  a  small  dark  body,  of  an 
oblong  form,  on  the  outside  of  the  window, 
which  gave  sundry  taps  against  it,  as  if  im- 
patient of  admission. 

"  \Vhat's  this  ?  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  It  looks  like  a  case-bottle,"  remarked  Bea 
Allen,  eyeing  the  object  in  question  through 
his  spectacles  with  some  interest.  "  I  rather 
think  it  belongs  to  Bob." 

The  impression  was  perfectly  accurate  ;  for 
Mr.  Bob  Sawyer,  having  attached  the  case- 
botrie  to  the  end  of  the  walking-stick,  was 
battering  the  wintlow  with  it,  in  token  of  his 
wish  that  his  friends  inside  would  partake  of  its 
contents  in  all  good-fellowship  and  harmony. 

"What's  to  be  done?"  said  Mr.  Pickwick, 
looking  at  the  bottle.  "This  proceeding  is 
more  absurd  than  the  other." 

"  I  think  it  would  be  best  to  take  it  in," 
replied  Mr.  Ben  Allen;  "it  would  serve  him 
right  to  take  it  in  and  keep  it,  wouldn't  it  ?  " 

"  It  would,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick  :  "  shall  I  ?  " 

"  I  tiiink  it  the  most  proper  course  we  could 
possibly  adopt,"  replied  Ben. 

This  advice  quite  coinciding  with  his  owii 
opinion,  Mr.  Pickwick  gently  let  down  the 
window  and  disengaged  the  bottle  from  the 
stick ;  upon  which  the  latter  was  drawn  up, 
and  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  was  heard  to  laugh 
heartily. 

"  What  a  merry  dog  it  is ! "  said  Mr.  Pick- 
wick, looking  round  at  his  companion  with  the 
bottle  in  his  hand. 

"  He  is,"  said  Mr.  Allen. 

"  You  cannot  possibly  be  angry  with  him," 
remarked  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Quite  out  of  the  question,"  observed  Ben- 
jamin Allen. 

During  this  short  interchange  of  sentiments, 
Mr.  Pickwick  had,  in  an  abstracted  mood,  un- 
corked the  bottle. 

"What  is  it?"  inquired  Ben  .Mien  carelessly, 

"  I  don't  know,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick,  with 
equal  carelessness.  "  It  smells,  1  think,  like 
milk-punch.' 

"  Oh,  indeed  ! "'  said  Ben. 

"  I  f/i////c  so,"  rejoined  Mr.  Pickwick,  very 
projierly  guarding  himself  against  the  possibility 
of  stating  an  untruth  :  "  mind,  I  could  not  un- 
dertake to  say  certainly  without  tasting  it." 

"  You  had  better  do  so,"  said  Ben  ;  "  we  may 
as  well  know  what  it  is." 


"Do  you  think  so?"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick. 
"  Well,  if  you  are  curious  to  know,  of  course  I 
have  no  objection." 

Ever  willing  to  sacrifice  his  own  feelings  to 
the  wishes  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Pickwick  at  once 
took  a  pretty  long  taste. 

"What  is  it?"  inquired  Ben  Allen,  inter- 
rupting him  with  some  impatience. 

"  Curious,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  smacking  his 
lips,  "  I  hardly  know  now.  Oh  yes,"  said  Mr. 
Pickwick,  after  a  secoml  taste,  *'  it  is  punch." 

Mr.  Ben  Allen  looked  at  Mr.  Pickwick  ;  Mr. 
Pickwick  looked  at  Mr.  Ben  Allen  ;  Mr.  Ben 
Allen  smiled,  Mr.  Pickwick  did  not. 

"  It  would  serve  him  right,"  said  the  last- 
named  gentleman,  with  some  severity,  "  it  would 
ser%-e  him  right  to  drink  it  every  drop." 

"The  very  thing  that  occurred  to  me,"  said 
Ben  Allen. 

"  Is  it  indeed  ? "  rejoined  Mr.  Pickwick. 
"Then  here's  his  health.''  With  these  words, 
that  excellent  person  took  a  most  energetic  pull 
at  the  bottle,  and  handed  it  to  Ben  Allen,  who 
was  not  slow  to  imitate  his  example.  The 
smiles  became  mutual,  and  the  milk-punch  was 
gradually  and  cheerfully  disposed  of 

"  After  all,''  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  as  he  drained 
the  last  drop,  "his  pranks  are  really  very 
amiising — very  entertaining  indeed." 

"  You  may  say  that,''  rejoined  Mr.  Ben  Allen. 
In  proof  of  Bob  Sawyer's  being  one  of  the 
funniest  fellows  alive,  he  proceeded  to  enter- 
tain Mr.  Pickwick  with  a  long  and  circumstan- 
tial account  how  that  gentleman  once  drank 
himself  into  a  fever,  and  got  his  head  shaved ; 
the  relation  of  which  pleasant  and  agreeable 
history  was  only  stopped  by  the  stoppage  of 
the  chaise  at  the  Bell  at  Berkeley  Heath,  to 
change  horses. 

"  1  say,  we're  going  to  dine  here,  aren't  we?"' 
said  Bob,  looking  in  at  the  window. 

"  Dine  !  "  said  Mr.  Pickwick.  "  Why,  wc 
have  only  come  nineteen  miles,  and  have 
eighty-seven  and  a  half  to  go." 

"  Just  the  reason  why  we  should  take  some- 
thing to  enable  us  to  bear  up  against  the 
fatigue,"  remonstrated  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer. 

"  Oh,  it's  (juite  impossible  to  dine  at  half-past 
eleven  o'clock  in  tie  day,"  replied  Mr.  Pick- 
wick, looking  at  his  watch. 

"  So  it  is,'  rejoined  Bob  ;  "  lunch  is  the  very 
thing.  Hallo,  you  sir !  Lunch  for  three 
directly,  and  keep  the  horses  back  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour.  Tell  them  to  put  everything  they 
h.Tve  cold  on  the  table,  and  some  bottled  ale, — 
and  let  us  taste  your  very  best  madeira." — 
Issuing  these  orders  with  monstrous  importance 
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and  bustle,  Mr.  Dob  Sawyer  at  onte  hurried 
into  the  house  to  sujHjrintend  the  arrangements  ; 
in  less  than  five  minutes  he  relumed,  and 
declared  them  to  be  excellent 

The  quality  of  the  lunch  fully  justified  the 
eulogium  which  Bob  had  pronounced,  and  very 
great  justice  was  done  to  ii,  not  only  h\  that 
gentleman,  but  Mr.  Ben  Allen  anil  Mr.  Pickwick 
also.  Uniier  the  auspices  of  the  three,  die 
bottled  ale  and  the  matleira  were  jirominly  dis- 
jK)sed  of;  and  when  (the  horses  being  once 
more  put  to)  they  resumed  their  scats,  with  the 
case-bottle  full  of  the  best  substitute  for  milk- 
punch  that  could  be  jirocured  on  so  short  a 
notice,  the  key -bugle  sounded,  and  the  red  flag 
waved,  without  the  slightest  opposition  on  Mr. 
Pickwick's  i)art. 

At  the  I  lop  Pole  at  Tewkesbury  they  stopped 
to  tline  ;  upon  which  occasion  there  was 
more  bottled  ale,  with  some  more  madeira,  and 
some  port  besides ;  and  here  the  rase  bottle 
was  rcj>lenished  for  the  fourth  time.  Under  the 
influence  of  those  comliincd  stimulants,  Mr. 
Pickwick  and  Mr.  Ben  Allen  fell  fist  asleep  for 
thirty  miles,  while  Bob  and  Mr.  Weller  sang 
ducts  in  the  dickey. 

It  was  quite  dark  when  Mr.  Pickwick  roused 
himself  sufficiently  to  look  out  of  the  window. 
The  slr.iggling  cottages  by  the  roadside,  the  dingy 
hue  of  every  object  visible,  the  murky  atmosj)here, 
the  paths  of  cinders  and  brick  dust,  the  deej)  red 
glow  of  fumace  fires  in  the  distance,  the  volumes 
of  dense  smoke  issuing  heavily  forth  from 
high  toppling  chimneys,  Ijlackening  and  obscur- 
ing evcr)thing  around  ;  the  glare  of  distant 
lights,  the  ponderous  waggons  which  toiled 
along  the  road,  laden  with  clashing  rods  of  iron, 
or  piled  with  heavy  goods — all  betokened  their 
rapid  ai>proach  to  the  great  working  town  of 
Birmingham. 

As  they  rattled  through  the  narrow  thorough- 
fares leading  to  the  heart  of  the  turmoil,  the 
sights  and  sounds  of  earnest  occupation  struck 
more  forcibly  on  the  senses.  The  streets  were 
thronged  with  working-people.  The  hum  of 
labour  resounded  from  every  house;  lights 
gleamed  from  the  long  casement  windows  in  the 
attic  stories,  and  the  whirl  of  wheels  and  noise 
of  machinery  shook  the  trembling  walls.  The 
fires,  whose  lurid  sullen  light  had  been  visible 
for  miles,  blazed  fiercely  up  in  the  great  works 
and  factories  of  the  town.  The  din  of  hammers, 
the  rushing  of  steam,  and  the  dead  heavy  clank- 
ing of  the  engine?,  was  the  harsh  music  which 
arose  from  every  quarter. 

The  postboy  was  driving  briskly  through  the 
open  streets,  and  past  the  handsome  and  well- 


lighted  shops  which  intervene  between  the  out- 
skirts of  the  town  and  the  OKI  Royal  Hotel, 
before  Mr.  Pickwick  had  l>egun  to  consider  the 
very  difficult  and  delicate  nature  of  the  commis- 
sion which  had  carried  him  thither. 

The  delicate  nature  of  this  commission,  ami 
the  difficulty  of  executing  it  in  a  s;itisfactory 
manner,  were  by  no  means  lessened  by  the 
voluntary  companionship  of  Mr.  Bob  .Sawyer. 
Truth  to  tell.  Mr.  Pi(kwick  felt  that  his  presence 
•on  the  occasion,  however  considerate  and  grati- 
fying, was  by  no  means  an  honour  he  wouKl 
willingly  have  sought  ;  in  fact,  he  would  cheer- 
fully have  given  a  reasonable  sum  of  money  to 
have  had  Sir,  Bob  Sawyer  removed  to  any  place 
of  not  less  than  fifty  miles'  distance  without 
ilelay. 

Mr.  Pickwick  had  never  held  any  personal 
communication  with  Mr.  Winkle,  senior,  although 
he  hail  once  or  twice  corres|)onded  )»"ith  him  by 
letter,  and  returned  satisfactory  answers  to  his 
inquiries  concerning  the  moral  character  and 
behaviour  of  his  son  ;  he  felt  nervously  sen.>>il)le 
that  to  wait  upon  him,  for  the  first  time,  attended 
by  Bob  Sawyer  and  Ben  Allen,  both  slightly 
fuddled,  was  not  the  most  ingenious  and  likely 
means  that  could  have  been  hit  upon  to  pre- 
possess him  in  his  Cavour. 

"  However,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  endeavouring 
to  reassure  himself,  "  I  must  do  the  best  I  can  ; 
I  must  see  him  to-night,  for  I  faithfully  promised 
to  do  so ;  anil  if  they  persist  in  accompanying 
me,  I  must  make  the  interview  as  brief  as  pos- 
sible, and  be  content  to  hope  that,  for  their  own 
sakes,  they  will  not  expose  themselves." 

As  he  comforted  himself  with  these  reflections, 
the  chaise  stopped  at  the  door  of  the  Old  Royal. 
Ben  Allen  having  been  partially  awakened  from 
a  stupendous  sleep,  and  dragged  out  by  the 
collar  by  Mr.  Samuel  Weller,  Mr.  Pickwick  was 
enabled  to  alight.  They  were  shown  to  a  com- 
fortable apartment,  and  Mr.  Pickwick  at  once 
propounded  a  question  to  the  waiter  concerning 
the  whereabout  of  Mr.  Winkle's  residence. 

"  Close  by,  sir,''  said  the  waiter,  "  not  above 
five  hundred  yards,  sir.  Mr.  Winkle  is  a  wharfin- 
ger, sir.  at  the  canal,  sir.  Private  residence  is 
not — oh  dear  no,  sir,  tiot  five  hundred  yards,  sir.'' 
Here  the  waiter  blew  a  candle  out,  and  made  a 
feint  of  lighting  it  again,  in  order  to  afford  Mr. 
Pickwick  an  oj^poriunity  of  asking  any  furthei 
questions  if  he  felt  so  disposed. 

"T^ke  anything  now,  sir?"  said  the  waiter, 
lighting  the  candle  in  desperation  at  Mr.  Pick- 
wick's silence.  "  Tea  or  coftee,  sir  ?  dinner, 
sir?" 

"  Nothing  now." 
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"  Very  good,  sir.    Like  to  order  supper,  sir?" 

"  NoL  just  now." 

"  Very  good,  sir."  Here  he  walked  softly  to 
die  door,  and  then  stopping  short,  turned  round, 
and  said  with  great  suavity  : 

"Shall  I  send  the  chambermaid,  gentlemen  ?" 

"  You  may  if  you  please,"  replied  Mr.  rick- 
wick. 

"  \{ you  please,  sir." 


"And  bring  some  soda  water,"  said  Bob  Sawyer. 

"  Soda  water,  sir  ?  Yes,  sir."  And  with  his 
mind  apparently  relieved  from  a»  overwhelming 
weight,  by  having  at  last  got  an  order  for  some- 
thing, the  waiter  imperceptibly  melted  away. 
Waiters  never  walk  or  run.  They  have  a  pecu- 
liar and  mysterious  power  of  skimming  out  of 
rooms,  which  other  mortals  j)ossess  not. 

Some  slight  symptoms  of  vitality  having  been 
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awakened  in  Mr.  Ben  .Mien  by  the  soda  water,  he 
suffered  himself  to  be  prevailed  upon  to  wash 
his  face  and  hands,  and  to  submit  to  be  brushed 
by  Sam.  Mr.  Pickwick  and  Bob  Sawyer  having 
also  repaired  the  disorder  which  the  journey  had 
made  in  their  apparel,  the  three  started  forth, 
arm-in-arm,  to  Mr.  Winkle's  :  Bob  Sawyer  im- 
pregnating the  atmosphere  with  tobacco  smoke 
as  he  walked  along. 

About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off,  in  a  quiet  sub- 
stantial-looking  street,  stood  an  old  red-brick 
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house,  with  three  steps  before  the  door,  and  a 
brass  plate  upon  it,  bearing,  in  fat  Roman  capi- 
tals, the  words,  "Mr.  Winkle."  The  steps 
were  very  white,  and  the  bricks  were  very 
red,  and  the  house  was  very  clean ;  and 
here  stood  Mr.  Pickwick.  Mr.  licnjamin  Allen, 
and  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer,  as  the  clock  struck  ten. 

A  smart  serwint-girl  answered  the  knock,  and 
started  on  beholding  the  three  strangers. 

"  Is  Mr.  Winkle  at  home,  my  dear?"  inquired 
Mr.  Pickwick. 
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"  lie  is  just  going  to  supper,  sir,"  replied  the 

girl. 

"  Give  him  that  card  if  you  i>lcase,"  rejoined 
Mr.  Pickwick.  '•  Say  I  am  sorry  to  trouble 
him  at  so  late  an  hour;  but  I  am  anxious  to  see 
him  to-night,  and  have  only  just  arrived." 

The  girl  looked  timidly  at  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer, 
who  was  expressing  his  admiration  of  her  per- 
sonal charms  by  a  variety  of  wonderful  grimaces; 
and  casting  an  eye  at  the  hats  and  great-coats 
which  hung  in  the  passage,  callcil  another  girl 
to  mjnd  the  door  while  she  went  up-stairs. 
The  sentinel  was  speedily  relieved  ;  for  the  girl 
returnetl  inmiediately,  and  begging  pardon  of 
the  gentlemen  for  leaving  them  in  the  street, 
ushered  them  into  a  floor-clothed  back-parlour, 
half  ofllce  ami  half  dressing-room,  in  which  the 
principal  useful  and  ornamental  articles  of  furni- 
ture were,  a  desk,  a  wash-hand  stand  and  shav- 
ing glass,  a  boot  rack  and  boot-jack,  a  high 
stool,  four  chairs,  a  table,  and  an  old  eight-day 
clock.  Over  the  mantelpiece  were  the  sunken 
doors  of  an  iron  safe,  while  a  couple  of  hanging 
shelves  for  books,  an  almanac,  and  several  files 
of  dusty  papers,  decorated  the  walls. 

"  Very  sorry  to  leave  you  standing  at  the 
door,  sir,"  saicl  the  girl,  lighting  a  lamp,  and  ad- 
dressing Mr.  Pickwick  with  a  winning  smile,  "but 
you  was  quite  strangers  to  me  ;  and  we  hT\'e  such 
a  many  trampers  that  only  come  to  see  what 
they  can  lay  their  hands  on,  that  really " 

"  There  is  not  the  least  occasion  for  any 
apolog)',  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick  good- 
humouredly. 

"  Not  the  slightest,  my  love,"  said  Bob  Saw- 
yer, playfully  stretching  forth  his  arms,  and 
skipping  from  side  to  side,  as  if  to  prevent  the 
young  lady's  leaving  the  room. 

The  young  lady  was  not  at  all  softened  by 
these  allurements,  for  she  at  once  expressed  her 
opinion  that  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  was  an  "  odous 
creetur ; "  and,  on  his  becoming  rather  more 
pressing  in  his  attentions,  imprinted  her  fair 
fingers  upon  his  face,  and  bounced  out  of  the 
room  with  many  expressions  of  aversion  and 
contempt. 

Deprived  of  the  young  lady's  society,  Mr. 
Bob  Sawyer  proceeded  to  divert  himself  by 
peeping  into  the  desk,  looking  into  all  the 
table  drawers,  feigning  to  pick  the  lock  of  the 
iron  safe,  turning  the  almanac  with  its  face  to 
the  wall,  tr}'ing  on  the  boots  of  Mr.  Winkle, 
senior,  over  his  own,  and  making  several  other 
humorous  experiments  upon  the  furniture,  all  of 
which  aftbrded  Mr.  Pickwick  unspeakable  horror 
and  agony,  and  yielded  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  pro- 
portionate delight. 


At  length  the  door  opened,  and  a  little  old 
gentleman  in  a  snufl-coloured  suit,  with  a  head 
and  face  the  precise  counterpart  of  those  be- 
longing to  Mr.  Winkle,  junior,  excepting  that 
he  was  rather  bald,  trotted  into  the  room  with 
Mr.  Pickwick's  card  in  one  hand,  and  a  silver 
candlestick  in  the  other. 

"  Mr.  Pickwick,  sir,  how  do  you  d')  ?  "  said 
Winkle  the  elder,  putting  down  the  candlestick 
and  profTering  his  hand.  "  Hope  I  see  you  well, 
sir.  Glad  to  see  you.  Be  seated,  Mr.  Pick- 
wick, I  beg,  sir.     This  gentleman  is " 

"  My  friend  Mr.  Sawyer,"  interposed  Mr. 
Pickwick,  "your  son's  friend." 

"Oh,"  said  Mr.  Winkle  the  elder,  looking 
rather  grimly  at  Bob.  "  I  hope  yon  are  well, 
sir." 

"  Right  as  a  trivet,  sir,"  replied  Bob  Sawyer. 

"This  other  gentleman,"  cried  Mr.  Pickwick, 
"  is,  as  you  will  sec  when  you  have  read  the 
letter  with  which  I  am  intrusted,  a  very  near 
relative,  or  I  should  rather  say  a  very  particular 
friend  of  your  son's.     His  name  is  Allen." 

^^  That  gentleman?"  inquired  Mr.  Winkle, 
pointing  with  the  card  towards  Ben  Allen,  who 
had  fallen  asleep  in  an  attitude  which  left 
nothing  of  him  visible  but  his  spine  and  his 
coat  collar. 

Mr.  Pickwick  was  on  the  point  of  replying  to 
the  question,  and  reciting  Mr.  Benjamin  Allen's 
name  and  honourable  distinctions  at  full  length, 
when  tlie  sprightly  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer,  with  the 
view  of  rousing  his  friend  to  a  sense  of  his 
situation,  inflicted  a  startling  pinch  upon  the 
fleshy  part  of  his  arm,  which  caused  him  to 
jump  up  with  a  shriek.  Suddenly  aware  that 
he  was  in  the  presence  of  a  stranger,  Mr.  Ben 
Allen  advanced,  and,  shaking  Mr.  Winkle  most 
affectionately  by  both  hands  for  about  five 
minutes,  murmured,  in  some  half-inttlligible 
fragments  of  sentences,  the  great  delght  he 
felt  in  seeing  him,  and  a  hospital)le  mquiry 
whether  he  felt  disposed  to  take  anything  after 
his  walk,  or  would  prefer  waiting  "  till  dinner- 
time;" which  done,  +ie  .sat  down  and  gazed 
about  him  with  a  petrified  stare,  as  if  he  had 
not  the  remotest  idea  where  he  was,  which 
indeed  he  had  not. 

All  this  was  most  embarrassing  to  Mr.  Pick- 
wick, the  more  especially  as  Mr.  Winkle,  senior, 
evinced  palpable  astonishment  at  the  eccentric 
— not  to  say  extraordinary — behaviour  of  his 
two  companions.  To  bring  the  matter  to  an 
issue  at  once,  he  drew  a  letter  from  his 
pocket,  and  presenting  it  to  Mr.  Winkle,  senior, 
said  : 

"This  letter,  sir,  is  from  your  son.     You  will 
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see  by  its  contents,  that  on  your  favourable  and 
fatherly  consideration  of  it  depend  his  future 
happiness  and  welfare.  Will  you  oblige  me  by 
giving  it  the  calmest  and  coolest  perusal,  and 
by  discussing  the  subject  afterwards,  with  me, 
in  the  tone  and  spirit  in  which  alone  it  ought  to 
be  discussed  ?  You  may  judge  of  the  impor- 
tance of  your  decision  to  your  son,  and  his 
intense  anxiety  upon  the  subject,  by  my  waiting 
upon  you,  without  any  previous  warning,  at  so 
late  an  hour ;  and,"  added  Mr.  Pickwick, 
glancing  slightly  at  his  two  companions,  "  and 
under  such  unfavourable  circumstances." 

With  this  prelude,  Mr.  Pickwick  placed  four 
closely  written  sides  of  extra  superfine  wire- 
wove  penitence  in  the  hands  of  the  astounded 
Mr.  Winkle,  senior;  and  reseating  himself  in 
his  chair,  watched  his  looks  and  manner : 
anxiously,  it  is  true,  but  with  the  open  front 
of  a  gentleman  who  feels  he  has  taken  no  part 
which  he  need  excuse  or  palliate. 

The  old  wharfinger  turned  the  letter  over ; 
looked  at  the  front,  back,  and  sides ;  made  a 
microscopic  examination  of  the  flit  little  boy 
on  the  seal ;  raised  his  eyes  to  Mr.  Pickwick's 
face ;  and  then,  seating  himself  on  the  high 
stool,  and  drawing  the  lamp  closer  to  him, 
broke  the  wax,  unfolded  the  epistle,  and  lifting 
it  to  the  light,  prepared  to  read. 

Just  at  this  moment,  Mr.  Cob  Sawyer,  whose 
wit  had  lain  dormant  for  some  minutes,  placed 
his  hands  upon  his  knees,  and  made  a  face  after 
the  portraits  of  the  late  Mr.  Grimaldi  as  clown. 
It  so  happened  that  Mr.  Winkle,  senior,  instead 
of  being  deeply  engaged  in  reading  the  letter, 
as  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  thought,  chanced  to  be 
looking  over  the  top  of  it  at  no  less  a  person 
than  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  himself;  and  rightly  con- 
jecturing that  the  face  aforesaid  was  made  in 
ridicule  and  derision  of  his  own  person,  he 
fixed  his  eyes  on  Bob  with  such  expressive 
sternness,  that  the  late  Mr.  Grimaldi's  linea- 
ments gradually  resolved  themselves  into  a  very 
fine  expression  of  humility  and  confiision. 

"  Did  you  speak,  sir?"  inquired  Mr.  ^\'^nkle, 
senior,  after  an  awful  silence. 

"  No,  sir,"  replied  Bob,  with  no  remains  of 
the  clown  about  him,  save  and  except  the 
extreme  redness  of  his  cheeks. 

"  You  are  sure  you  did  not,  sir  ? "  said  Mr. 
Winkle,  senior. 

"  Oh  dear !  yes,  sir,  quite,"  replied  Bob. 

"  I  thought  you  did,  sir,"  rejoined  the  old 
gentleman,  with  indignant  emphasis.  "  Perhaps 
you  looked  at  me,  sir  ?  " 

"  Oh  no,  sir,  not  at  all,"  replied  Bob,  with 
extreme  civility. 


"  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it,  sir,"  said  Mr. 
Winkle,  senior.  Having  frowned  upon  the 
abashed  Bob  with  great  magnificence,  the  old 
gentleman  again  brought  the  letter  to  the  light, 
and  began  to  read  it  seriously. 

Mr.  Pickwick  eyed  him  intently  as  he  turned 
from  the  bottom  line  of  the  first  page  to  the  top 
line  of  the  second,  and  from  the  bottom  of  the 
second  to  the  top  of  the  third,  and  from  the 
bottom  of  the  third  to  the  top  of  the  fourth ; 
but  not  the  slightest  alteration  of  countenance 
afforded  a  clue  to  the  feelings  with  which  he 
received  the  announcement  of  his  son's  mar- 
riage, which  Mr.  Pickwick  knew  was  in  the 
very  first  half-dozen  lines. 

He  read  the  letter  to  the  last  word ;  folded  it 
again  with  all  the  carefulness  and  precision  of  a 
man  of  business ;  and,  just  when  Mr.  Pickwick 
expected  some  great  outbreak  of  feeling,  dipped 
a  pen  in  the  inkstand,  and  said  as  quietly  as  if 
he  were  speaking  on  the  most  ordinary  counting- 
house  topic  : 

"  What  is  xVathaniel's  address,  ISfr.  Pick- 
wick ?  " 

"The  George  and  Vulture,  at  present,"  re- 
plied that  gentleman. 

"  George  and  Vulture.     Where  is  that  ?" 

"  George  Yard,  Lombard  Street." 

"  In  the  City  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

The  old  gentleman  methodically  indorsed 
the  address  on  the  back  of  the  letter;  and 
then,  placing  it  in  the  desk,  which  he  locked, 
said,  as  he  got  off  the  stool  and  put  the  bunch 
of  keys  in  his  pocket  : 

"  I  suppose  there  is  nothing  else  which  need 
detain  us,  Mr.  Pickwick  ?  " 

"  Nothing  else,  my  dear  sir  !  "  observed  that 
warm-hearteil  person  in  indignant  amazement. 
"  Nothing  else  !  Have  you  no  opinion  to  ex- 
press on  this  momentous  event  in  our  young 
friend's  life  ?  No  assurance  to  convey  to  him, 
through  me,  of  the  continuance  of  your  aficc- 
tion  and  protection  ?  Nothing  to  say  which 
will  cheer  and  sustain  him,  and  the  anxious  girl 
who  looks  to  him  for  comfort  and  support  ? 
My  dear  sir,  consider." 

"  I  will  consider,"  replied  the  old  gentleman. 
"  I  have  nothing  to  say  just  now.  I  am  a  man 
of  business,  Mr.  Pickwick  ;  I  never  commit  my- 
self hastily  in  any  affair,  and  from  what  I  see  of 
this,  I  by  no  means  like  the  appearance  of  it. 
A  thousand  pounds  is  not  much,  Mr.  Pick- 
^^^ck." 

"  ^''ou're  very  right,  sir,'"  interposed  Ben  Allen, 
just  awake  enough  to  know  that  he  had  spent 
his  thousand  pounds  without  the  smallest  diffi- 
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culty.  "  You're  an  intelligent  man  ;  l>ob,  he's  a 
very  knowing  fv^-llow  this." 

"  I  aui  very  hajipy  to  find  that  yon  k\o  me  the 
justice  to  make  the  admission,  sir,"  said  Mr. 
Winkle,  senior,  looking  contemj)tuoiisly  at  Ben 
Allen,  who  was  shaking  his  heail  ])rofoundly. 
"The  fact  is,  Mr.  Pickwick,  that  wlien  1  gave 
my  son  a  roving  licence  for  a  year  or  so,  to  see 
something  of  men  and  manners  (which  he  has 
done  under  your  auspices),  so  that  he  might  not 
enter  life  a  mere  boarding-school  milksop  to  be 
gulled  by  ever)'body,  I  never  bargained  for  this. 
He  knows  that  very  well,  so  if  I  withdraw  my 
countenance  from  him  on  this  account,  he  has 
no  call  to  be  surprised.  He  shall  hear  from  me, 
Mr.  Pickwick,  Good  night,  sir.  Margaret,  open 
the  door." 

All  this  time  Bob  Sawyer  had  been  nudging 
Mr.  Ben  Allen  to  say  something  on  the  right 
side ;  and  Ben  accordingly  now  burst,  without 
the  slightest  preliminary  notice,  into  a  brief  but 
impassioned  piece  of  eloquence. 

"  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Ben  Allen,  staring  at  the  old 
gentleman,  through  a  pair  of  very  dim  and 
languid  eyes,  and  working  his  right  arm  vehe- 
mently up  antl  down,  ''you — you  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  yourself." 

"  As  the  lady's  brother,  of  course  you  are  an 
excellent  judge  of  the  cjuestion,"  retorted  Mr. 
Winkle,  senior.  "  There  ;  that's  enough.  Pray 
say  no  more,  Mr.  Pickwick.  Good  night,  gentle- 
men !  " 

With  these  words  the  old  gentleman  took 
up  the  candlestick,  and  opening  the  room-door, 
politely  motioned  towards  the  passage. 

"You  will  regret  this,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick, 
setting  his  teeth  close  together  to  keep  down  his 
choler ;  for  he  felt  how  important  the  effect 
might  prove  to  his  young  friend. 

''  I  am  at  present  of  a  different  opinion," 
calmly  replied  Mr.  Winkle,  senior.  "  Once 
again,  gentlemen,  I  wish  you  a  good  night." 

Mr.  Pickwick  walked,  with  angry  strides,  into 
the  street.  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer,  comijictely  quelled 
by  the  decision  of  the  old  gentleman's  manner, 
took  the  same  course  ;  Mr.  Ben  Allen's  hat  rolled 
down  the  steps  immediately  afterwards,  and  Mr. 
Ben  Allen's  body  followed  it  directly.  The 
whole  party  went  silent  and  supperless  to  bed  ; 
and  Mr.  Pickwick  thought,  just  before  he  fell 
asleep,  that  if  he  had  known  Mr.  Winkle,  senior, 
had  been  quite  so  much  of  a  man  of  business,  it 
was  extremely  probable  he  might  never  have 
waited  upon  him  on  such  an  errand. 


CHAPTER  LI. 


IN  WHICH  MR.  IMCKWICK  F.NCOUNTERS  AN  OI.D  AC- 
QUAINTANCK.  TO  WHICH  KOKTUNATK  CIRCl'M- 
STANCE  THK  KKAOKK  IS  MAINLY  INUEBTKO  KOk 
MATTER  OK  THRILLING  INTERKST  HEREIN  SKT 
IJOWN,  CONCKRMNO  TWO  GREAT  PUBLIC  MEN  OK 
MIGHT   AND   I'OWKR. 

HE  morning  which  broke  upon  Mr. 
Pickwick's  sight,  at  eight  o'clock, 
was  not  at  all  calculated  to  elevate 
his  spirits,  or  to  lessen  the  depres- 
sion which  the  unlooked-for  result 
of  his  embassy  inspire<l.  The  sky  was 
dark  and  gloomy,  the  air  damp  and  raw, 
"iJ^  the  streets  wet  and  sloppy.  The  smoke 
hung  sluggishly  above  the  chimney-tops,  as  if  it 
lacked  the  courage  to  rise,  and  the  rain  came 
slowly  and  doggedly  down,  as  if  it  had  not  even 
the  spirit  to  pour.  A  game-cock  in  the  stable- 
yard,  deprived  of  every  spark  of  his  accustomed 
animation,  balanced  himself  dismally  on  one  leg 
in  a  comer ;  a  donkey,  moping  with  drooping 
head  under  tlie  narrow  roof  of  an  out-house, 
appeared  from  his  meditative  and  miserable 
countenance  to  be  contemplating  suicide.  In 
the  street,  umbrellas  were  the  only  things  to  be 
seen,  and  the  clicking  of  pattens  and  splashing 
of  rain-drops  the  only  sounds  to  be  heard. 

The  breakfast  was  interrupted  by  very  little 
conversation ;  even  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  felt  the  in- 
fluence of  the  weather  and  the  previous  day's 
excitement.  In  his  own  expressive  language,  he 
was  "floored."  So  was  Mr.  Ben  Allen.  So  was 
Mr.  Pickwick. 

In  protracted  expectation  of  the  weather  clear- 
ing up,  the  last  evening  paper  from  London  was 
read  and  re-read  with  an  intensity  of  interest 
only  known  in  cases  of  extreme  destitution ; 
every  inch  of  the  carpet  was  walked  over,  with 
similar  perseverance  ;  the  windows  were  looked 
out  of  often  enough  to  justify  the  imposition 
of  an  additional  duty  upon  them  ;  all  kinds  of 
topics  of  conversation  were  started,  and  failed; 
and  at  length  Mr.  Pickwick,  when  noon  had 
arrived  without  a  change  for  the  better,  rang  the 
bvll  resolutely  and  ordered  out  the  chaise. 

Although  the  roads  were  miry,  and  the  driz- 
zling rain  came  down  harder  than  it  had  done 
yet,  and  although  the  mud  and  wet  splashed  in  at 
the  open  windows  of  the  carriage  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  discomfort  was  almost  as  great 
to  the  pair  of  insidcs  as  to  the  pair  of  outsides, 
still  there  was  something  in  the  motion,  and  the 
sense  of  being  up  and  doing,  which  was  so  infi- 
nitely superior  to  being  pent  in  a  dull  room, 
looking  at  the  dull  rain  dripping  into  a   dull 
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street,  that  they  all  agreed,  on  starting,  that  the 
change  was  a  great  improvement,  and  wondered 
how  they  could  possibly  have  delayed  making  it 
as  long  as  they  had  done. 

When  they  stopped  to  change  at  Coventry, 
the  steam  ascended  from  the  horses  in  such 
clouds  as  wholly  to  obscure  the  hostler,  whose 
voice  was,  however,  heard  to  declare,  from  the 
mist,  that  he  expected  the  first  Gold  Medal  from 
the  Humane  Society  on  their  next  distribution 
of  rewards,  for  taking  the  postboy's  hat  off;  the 
water  descending  from  the  brim  of  which,  the 
invisible  gentleman  declared,  must  inevitably 
have  drowned  him  (the  postboy),  but  for  his 
great  presence  of  mind  in  tearing  it  promptly 
from  his  head,  and  drying  the  gasping  man's 
countenance  with  a  wisp  of  straw. 

"  This  is  pleasant,"  said  Bob  Sawyer,  turning 
up  his  coat  collar,  and  pulling  the  shawl  over 
his  mouth  to  concentrate  the  fumes  of  a  glass  of 
brandy  just  swallowed. 

"  Wery,"  replied  Sam  composedly. 

"  You  don't  seem  to  mind  it,"  observed  Bob. 

"  Vy,  I  don't  exactly  see  no  good  my  niindin' 
on  it  'ud  do,  sir,"  replied  Sam. 

"  That's  an  unanswerable  reason,  anyhow," 
said  Bob. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  rejoined  Mr.  Weller.  "  Wotever 
is,  is  right,  as  the  young  nobleman  sveetly  re- 
marked wen  they  put  him  down  in  the  pension 
list  'cos  his  mother's  uncle's  vife's  grand  Hither 
vunce  lit  the  king's  pipe  vith  a  portable  tinder- 
box." 

"  Not  a  bad  notion  that,  Sam,"  said  Mr.  Bob 
Sawyer  approvingly. 

"Just  wot  the  young  nobleman  said  ev'ry 
quarter-day  artervvards  for  the  rest  of  his  life,' 
replied  Mr.  Weller. 

"Wos  you  ever  called  in,"  inquired  Sam, 
glancing  at  the  driver,  after  a  short  silence,  and 
lowering  his  voice  to  a  mysterious  whisper,  "wos 
you  ever  called  in,  ven  you  wos  'prentice  to  a 
sawbones,  to  wisit  a  i)ostboy  ?  " 

"  I  don't  remember  that  I  ever  was,"  replied 
Bob  Sawyer. 

"  You  never  see  a  postboy  in  that  'ere  hospital 
as  you  walked  (as  they  say  o'  the  ghosts),  did 
you?"  demanded  Sam. 

"  No,"  replied  Bob  Sawyer.  "  I  don't  think  I 
ever  did." 

"  Never  know'd  a  churchyard  were  there  wos 
a  postboy's  tombstone,  or  sec  a  dead  postboy,  did 
you?"  inquired  Sam,  pursuing  his  catechism. 

"  No,"  rejoined  Bob,  "  I  never  did." 

"  No  !  "  rejoined  Sam  triumphantly.  "  Nor 
never  vill ;  and  there's  another  tiling  that  no  man 
never  see,  and  that's  a  dead  donkey— no  man 


never  see  a  dead  donkey,  'cept  the  gen'l'm'n  in 
the  black  silk  smalls  as  know'd  the  young  'ooman 
as  kept  a  goat ;  anil  that  was  a  French  donkey,  so 
wery  likely  he  warn't  wun  o'  the  rcg'lar  breed." 

"  Well,  what  has  that  got  to  do  with  the  post- 
boys ?  "  asked  Bob  Sawyer. 

"This  here,"  replied  Sam.  "Without  goin* 
so  far  as  to  as-sert,  as  some  wery  sensible  people 
do,  that  postboys  and  donkeys  is  both  immortal, 
wot  I  say  is  this ;  that  wenever  ihey  feels  their- 
selves  gettin'  stiff  and  past  their  work,  they  just 
rides  off  together,  wun  postboy  to  a  pair,  in  the 
usual  way  ;  wot  becomes  on  'em  nobody  knows, 
but  it's  wery  probable  as  they  starts  avay  to  take 
their  pleasure  in  some  other  vorld,  for  there  ain't 
a  man  alive  as  ever  see  either  a  donkey  or  a 
postboy  a  takin'  his  pleasure  in  this  !  " 

Expatiating  upon  this  learned  and  remarkable 
theory,  and  citing  many  curious  statistical  and 
other  facts  in  its  support,  Sam  Weller  beguiled 
the  time  until  they  reached  Dunchurch,  where  a 
dry  postboy  and  fresh  horses  were  procured  ; 
the  next  stage  was  Daventry,  and  the  next  Tow- 
cester  ;  and  at  the  end  of  each  stage  it  rained 
harder  than  it  had  done  at  the  beginning. 

"  I  say,"  remonstrated  Bob  Sawyer,  looking  in   * 
at  the  coach  window,  as  they  pulled  up  before 
the   door   of  the   Saracen's    Head,  Towcester, 
"  this  won't  do,  ycu  know." 

"  Bless  me  !  "  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  just  awaken- 
ing from  a  nap,  "  I'm  afraid  you  are  wet." 

"  Oh,  you  are,  are  you  ? "  returned  Bob. 
"Yes,  I  am  a  little  that  way — uncomfortably 
damp,  perhaps." 

Bob  did  look  dampish,  inasmuch  as  the  rain 
was  streaming  from  his  neck,  elbows,  cuffs,  skirts, 
and  knees  ;  and  his  whole  apparel  shone  so  with 
the  wet,  that  it  might  have  been  mistaken  for  a 
full  suit  of  prepared  oil-skin. 

"  I  am  rather  wet,"  said  Bob,  giving  himself 
a  shake,  and  casting  a  little  hydraulic  shower 
around,  in  so  doing,  like  a  Newfoundland  dog 
just  emerged  from  tlie  water. 

"  I  think  it's  quite  impossible  to  go  on  to- 
night," interposed  Ben. 

"  Out  of  the  question,  sir,"  remarked  Sam 
Weller,  coming  to  assist  in  the  conference  ;  "  it's 
cruelty  to  animals,  sir,  to  ask  'em  to  do  it. 
There's  beds  here,  sir,"  said  Sam,  addressing 
his  master ;  "  everything  clean  and  comfortable. 
Wery  good  little  dinner,  sir,  they  can  get  ready 
in  half  an  hour — pair  of  fowls,  sir,  and  a  weal 
cutlet ;  French  beans,  'taturs,  tart,  anil  tidiness. 
You'd  better  stop  vere  you  are,  sir,  if  I  might 
recommend.  Take  adwice,  sir,  as  the  doctor 
saiil."' 

The  host  of  the  Saracen's  Head  opportunely 
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appeared  at  this  moment  to  confirm  Mr.  Weller's 
statL-mcnt  relative  to  the  acconiinoilations  of  the 
establishment,  and  to  back  his  entreaties  with  a 
variety  of  dismal  conjectures  regarding  the  state 
of  the  roads,  the  doubt  of  fresh  horses  being  to 
be  had  at  the  next  stage,  the  ilead  certainty  of 
its  mining  all  night,  the  equally  nuKtal  certainty 
of  its  clearing  up  in  the  morning,  and  other 
tojiics  of  inducement  familiar  to  innkeepers. 

'*  Well,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  "  but  I  must  send 
a  letter  to  London  by  some  conveyance,  so  that 
it  may  be  delivered  the  very  first  thing  in  the 
morning,  or  I  must  go  forward  at  all  hazards." 

The  landlord  smileil  his  delight.  Nothing 
could  be  easier  than  for  the  gentleman  to  enclose, 
a  letter  in  a  sheet  of  brown  jiajier,  and  send  it 
on,  either  by  the  mail  or  the  night  coach  from 
Birmingham.  It  the  gentleman  were  particularly 
anxious  to  have  it  left  as  soon  as  possible,  he 
might  write  outside,  "To  be  delivered  .imme- 
diately," which  was  sure  to  be  attended  to  ;  or 
"  Pay  the  bearer  half-a-crown  e.xtra  for  instant 
delivery,"  which  was  surer  still. 

"  Very  well,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  "  then  we 
will  stop  here." 

"  Lights  in  the  Sun,  John  ;  make  up  the  fire — 
the  gentlemen  are  wet!"  cried  the  landlord. 
'•  This  way,  gentlemen ;  don't  trouble  yourself 
about  the  postboy  now,  sir ;  I'll  send  him  to  you 
when  you  ring  for  him,  sir.  Now,  John,  the 
candles  I" 

The  candles  were  brought,  the  fire  was  stirred 
up,  and  a  fresh  log  of  wood  thrown  on.  In  ten 
minutes'  time,  a  waiter  was  laying  the  cloth  for 
dinner,  the  curtains  were  drawn,  the  fire  was 
blazing  brightly,  and  everything  looked  (as  every- 
j  thing  always  does,  in  all  decent  English  inn.s) 
as  if  the  travellers  had  been  expected,  and  their 
comforts  prepared,  for  days  beforehand. 

Mr.  Pickwick  sat  down  at  a  side-table,  anti 
hastily  indited  a  note  to  Mr.  Winkle,  merely  in- 
forming him  that  he  was  detained  by  stress  of 
weather,  but  would  certainly  be  in  London  next 
day  ;  until  when,  he  deferred  any  account  of  his 
proceedings.  This  note  was  hastily  made  into  a 
parcel,  and  dispatched  to  the  bar  per  Mr.  Samuel 
Weller. 

Sam  left  it  with  the  landlady,  and  was  return- 
ing to  pull  his  master's  boots  off,  after  drying  him- 
self by  the  kitchen  fire,  when,  glancing  casually 
through  a  half-opened  door,  he  was  arrested  by 
the  sight  of  a  gentleman  with  a  sandy  head,  who 
had  a  large  bundle  of  newspapers  lying  on  the 
table  before  him,  and  was  perusing  the  leading 
article  of  one  with  a  settled  sneer  which  curled 
up  his  nose  and  all  his  other  features  into  a 
majestic  expression  of  haughty  contempt. 


"Hallo!"  said  Sam,  "I  ought  to  know  that 
'ere  head  and  thc-m  features ;  the  eye-glass,  too, 
and  the  broad-brimmed  tile  I  Katansvill  to  vit, 
or  I'm  a  Roman." 

Sam  was  taken  with  a  troublesome  cough,  at 
once,  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  the  gentle- 
man's attention  ;  the  gentleman,  starting  at  the 
sound,  raised  his  head  and  his  eye-glass,  and 
disclosed  to  view  the  profound  and  thoughtful 
features  of  Mr.  Pott,  of  the  Katanswill  Gazette. 

"  Peggin'  your  pardon,  sir,"  said  Sam,  advanc- 
ing with  a  bow,  "  my  master's  here,  Mr.  Pott.'' 

"  Hush,  hush  !"  cried  Pott,  drawing  Sam  into 
the  room,  and  closing  the  door,  with  a  counte- 
nance of  mysterious  dread  and  apprehension. 

"Wot's  the  matter,  sir?'  inquired  Sam,  look- 
ing vacantly  about  him. 

"  Not  a  whisper  of  my  name,"  replied  Pott ; 
"  this  is  a  Buff  neighbourhood.  If  the  excited 
and  irritable  i)opulace  knew  I  was  here,  I  should 
be  torn  to  pieces." 

"  No  !  vould  you,  sir?"  inquired  Sam. 

"  I  should  be  the  victim  of  their  fury,"  replied 
Pott.    "  Now,  young  man,  what  of  your  master  ?  " 

"  He's  a  stoppin'  here  to-night,  on  his  vay  to 
town,  vith  a  couple  of  friends,"  replietl  Sam. 

"  Is  Mr.  Winkle  one  of  them?"  inquired  Pott, 
with  a  slight  frown. 

"  No,  sir ;  Mr.  Vinkle  stops  at  home  now," 
rejoined  Sam.     "  He's  married." 

"Married !"  exclaimed  Pott,  with  frightful  vehe- 
mence. He  stoi)ped,  smiled  darkly,  and  addeil, 
in  a  low,  vindictive  tone,  "  It  serves  him  right  I" 

Having  given  vent  to  this  cruel  ebullition  of 
deadly  malice  and  cold-blooded  triumph  over  a 
fallen  enemy,  Mr.  Pott  inquired  whether  Mr. 
Pickwick's  friends  were  "  Blue."  Receiving  a 
most  satisfactory  answer  in  the  affirmative  from 
Sam,  who  knew  as  much  about  the  matter  as 
Pott  himself,  he  consented  to  accompany  him  to 
Mr.  Pickwick's  room,  where  a  hearty  welcome 
awaited  him,  and  an  agreement  to  club  their 
dinners  together  was  at  once  made  and  ratified. 

"  And  how  are  matters  going  on  in  Eatan- 
swill?"  inquired  Mr.  Pickwick,  when  Pott  had 
taken  a  seat  near  the  fire,  and  the  whole  party 
had  got  their  wet  boots  off,  and  dry  slippers  on. 
"  Is  the  Independent  still  in  being?" 

"  The  Independent,  sir,"  replied  Pott,  "is  still 
dragging  on  a  wretched  and  lingering  career. 
Abhorred  and  despised  by  even  the  few  who  are 
cognizant  of  its  miserable  and  disgraceful  exist- 
ence ;  stifled  by  the  very  filth  it  so  profusely 
scatters;  rendered  deaf  and  blind  by  the  ex- 
halations of  its  own  slime  ;  the  obscene  journal, 
happily  unconscious  of  its  degraded  state,  is 
rapidly  sinking  beneath    that  treacherous  mud 
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which,  \yhile  it  seems  to  give  it  a  firm  standing 
with  the  low  and  debased  classes  of  society,  is, 
nevertheless,  rising  above  its  detested  head,  and 
will  speedily  engulf  it  for  ever." 

Having  delivered  this  manifesto  (which  formed 
a  portion  of  his  last  week's  leader)  with  vehe- 
ment articulation,  the  editor  paused  to  take 
breath,  and  looked  majestically  at  Bob  Sawyer. 

"  You  are  a  young  man,  sir,"  said  Pott. 

Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  nodded. 

"  So  are  you,  sir,"  said  Pott,  addressing  Mr. 
Ben  Allen. 

Ben  admitted  the  soft  impeachment. 

"  And  are  both  deeply  imbued  with  those  Blue 
principles  which,  so  long  as  I  live,  I  have  pledged 
myself  to  the  people  of  these  kingdoms  to  sup- 
port and  to  maintain  ?"  suggested  Pott. 

"  Why,  I  don't  exactly  know  about  that,"  re- 
plied Bob  Sawyer.     "  I  am " 

''  Not  Buff,  Mr.  Pickwick,"  interrupted  Pott, 
drawing  back  his  chair,  "  your  friend  is  not  Buff, 
sir  ?" 

"  No,  no."  rejoined  Bob,  "  I'm  a  kind  of  plaid 
at  present ;  a  compound  of  all  sorts  of  colours." 

"A  waverer,"  said  Pott  solemnly,  "awaverer. 
I  should  like  to  show  you  a  series  of  eight  articles, 
sir,  that  have  appeared  in  the  Eatanswill  Gazette. 
I  think  I  may  venture  to  say  that  you  would 
not  be  long  in  establishing  your  opinions  on  a 
firm  and  solid  Blue  basis,  sir." 

"  I  dare  say  I  should  turn  very  blue,  long 
before  I  got  to  the  end  of  them,"  responded  Bob. 

Mr.  Pott  looked  dubiously  at  Bob  Sawyer  for 
some  seconds,  and,  turning  to  Mr.  Pickwick,  said  : 

"  You  have  seen  the  literary  articles  which  ha\c 
appeared  at  intervals  in  the  Eatanswill  Gazette 
in  the  course  of  the  last  three  months,  and  which 
have  excited  such  general — I  may  say  such  uni- 
versal—attention and  admiration?' 

"  Why,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick,  slightly  em- 
barrassed by  the  question,  "  the  flict  is,  I  have 
been  so  much  engaged  in  other  ways,  that  I 
really  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  perusing 
them." 

"  You  should  do  so,  sir,"  said  Pott,  with  a 
severe  countenance. 

"  I  will,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  They  appear  in  the  form  of  a  copious  review 
of  a  work  on  Chinese  metaphysics,  sir,"  said  Pott. 

"  Oh,"  observed  Mr.  Pickwick ;  "  from  your 
pen,  I  hope?" 

"  From  the  pen  of  my  critic,  sir,"'  rejoined 
Pott,  with  dignity. 

"  An  abstruse  subject,  I  should  conceive," 
said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"Very,  sir,"  responded  Pott,  looking  intensely 
sage.    "  He  crammed  for  it,  to  use  a  technical  but 


expressive  term  ;  he  read  up  for  the  subject,  at 
my  desire,  in  the  Encyclopadia  Britatinica." 

"  Indeed  !"  said  Mr.  Pickwick.  "  I  was  not 
aware  that  that  valuable  work  contained  any 
information  respecting  Chinese  metaphysics." 

"  He  read,  sir,"  rejoined  Pott,  laying  his  hand 
on  Mr.  Pickwick's  knee,  and  looking  round  with 
a  smile  of  intellectual  superiority  ;  "  he  read  for 
metaphysics  under  the  letter  M,  and  for  China 
under  the  letter  C ;  and  combined  his  informa- 
tion, sir  !" 

Mr.  Pott's  features  assumed  so  much  addi- 
tional grandeur  at  the  recollection  of  the  power 
and  research  displayed  in  the  learned  effusions 
in  question,  that  some  minutes  elapsed  before 
Mr.  Pickwick  felt  emboldened  to  renew  the  con- 
versation; at  length,  as  the  Editor's  countenance 
gradually  relaxed  into  its  customary'  expression 
of  moral  supremacy,  he  ventured  to  resume  the 
discourse  by  asking : 

"  Is  it  fair  to  inquire  what  great  object  has 
brought  you  so  far  from  home?" 

"  That  object  which  actuates  and  animates 
me  in  all  my  gigantic  labours,  sir,"  replied  Pott, 
with  a  calm  smile ;  "  my  country's  good." 

"  I  supposed  it  was  some  public  mission," 
observed  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"Yes,  sir,"  resumed  Pott,  "it  is."  Here, 
bending  towards  Mr.  Pickwick,  he  whispered  in 
a  deep  hollow  voice,  "A  Butt"  ball,  sir,  will  take 
place  in  Birmingham  to-morrow  evening." 

"  God  bless  me  !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Yes,  sir,  and  supper,"  added  Pott. 

"  You  don't  say  so  !"  ejaculated  Mr.  Pickwick. 

Pott  nodded  portentously. 

Now,  although  Mr.  Pickwick  feigned  to  stand 
aghast  at  this  disclosure,  he  was  so  little  versed 
in  local  politics  that  he  was  unable  to  form  an 
adequate  comprehension  of  the  importance  of 
the  dire  conspiracy  it  referred  to ;  observing 
which,  Mr.  Pott,  drawing  forth  the  last  number  of 
the  Eatanswill  Gazette,  and  referring  to  the  same, 
delivered  himself  of  the  following  paragraph  : 

"  IIOLE--\ND-CORNER   BUFFERV. 

"  A  reptile  con  tern  porar)-  has  recently  swel- 
tered forth  his  black  venom  in  the  vain  and 
hopeless  attempt  of  sullying  the  fair  name  of 
our  distinguished  and  excellent  representative, 
the  Honourable  Mr.  Slumkey — that  Slumkey 
whom  we,  long  before  he  gained  his  present 
noble  and  exalted  position,  predicted  would  one 
day  be,  as  he  now  is,  at  once  his  country's 
brightest  honour  and  her  proudest  boast :  alike 
hei  bold  defender  and  her  honest  pride — our 
reptile  contemporary,  we  say,  has  made  himself 
merry  at  the  expense  of  a  superbly  embossed 


plateil  coal-sciittlc,  which  lus  been  presented  to 
that  glorious  man  by  his  enraptureil  constituents, 
and  towards  the  purchase  of  wliich,  the  name- 
less wretch  insinuates,  the  Honourable  Mr. 
Slumkey  himself  contributed,  through  a  confi- 
dential friend  of  his  butler's,  more  than  three- 
founhs  of  the  whole  sum  subscribed.  Why, 
does  not  the  crawling  creature  see,  that  even  if 
this  be  the  fact,  the  Honourable  Mr.  Slumkey 
only  appears  in  a  still  more  amiable  and  radiant 
light  than  before,  if  that  be  jiossible  ?  Does  not 
even  his  obtuseness  perceive  that  this  amiable 
and  touching  desire  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of 
the  xronstituent  body,  must  for  ever  endear  him 
to  the  hearts  and  souls  of  such  of  his  fellow- 
townsmen  as  are  not  worse  than  swine ;  or,  in 
other  words,  who  are  not  as  debased  as  our  con- 
temporary himself?  But  such  is  the  wretched 
trickery  of  hole-and-corner  Buffery  !  These  are 
not  its  only  artifices.  Treason  is  abroad.  We 
boldly  state,  now  that  we  arc  goaded  to  the  dis- 
( losurc,  and  we  throw  ourselves  on  the  country 
and  its  constables  for  protection — we  boldly 
state  that  secret  preparations  are  at  this  moment 
in  progress  for  a  Buti'  ball ;  which  is  to  be  held 
in  a-  Buflf  town,  in  the  very  heart  and  centre  of  a 
Buff  population  ;  which  is  to  be  conducted  by  a 
Ikiff  master  of  the  ceremonies ;  which  is  to  be 
attended  by  four  ultra  Bufif  members  of  parlia- 
ment, and  the  admission  to  which  is  to  be  by 
Buff  tickets  !  Does  our  fiendish  contemporary 
wince  ?  Let  him  writhe,  in  impotent  malice,  as 
we  pen  the  words,  We  will  re  there.' 

"  There,  sir,"'  said  Pott,  folding  up  the  paper 
quite  exhausted,  "  that  is  the  state  of  the  case  !" 
The  landlord  and  waiter  entering  at  the 
moment  with  dinner,  caused  Mr.  Pott  to  lay  his 
finger  on  his  lips,  in  token  that  he  considered 
his  life  in  Mr.  Pickwick's  hands,  and  depended 
on  his  secrecy.  Messrs.  BobSawyer  and  P.enjamin 
Allen,  who  had  irreverently  fallen  asleep  during 
the  reading  of  the  quotation  from  the  Ealan- 
swill  Gazette,  and  the  discussion  which  followed 
it,  were  roused  by  the  mere  whispering  of  the 
talismanic  word  "  Dinner"  in  their  ears  ;  and  to 
dinner  they  went  with  good  digestion  waiting  on 
appetite,  and  health  on  both,  and  a  waiter  on 
all  three. 

In  the  course  of  the  dinner  and  the  sitting 
which  succeeded  it,  Mr.  Pott  descending,  for  a 
few  mdtnents,  to  domestic  topics,  informed  Mr. 
Pickwick  that  the  air  of  Eatanswill  not  agreeing 
with  his  lady,  she  was  then  engaged  in  making 
a  tour  of  dilTerent  fashionable  watering-places 
with  a  view  to  the  recovery  of  her  wonted  health 
and  spirits.     This  was  a  delicate  veiling  of  the 


fact  that  Mrs.  Pott,  acting  upon  her  often- 
repeated  threat  of  separation,  had,  in  virtue  of 
an  arrangement  negotiated  by  her  broUier,  the 
Lieutenant,  and  concludetl  by  Mr.  Pott,  per- 
manently retired  with  the  faithful  body-guard 
upon  one  moiety  or  half-part  of  the  annual 
income  and  profits  arising  from  the  editorship 
and  sale  of  the  Eatanswill  Gazette. 

While  the  great  Mr.  Pott  was  dwelling  upon 
this  and  other  matters,  enlivening  the  conversa- 
tion from  time  to  time  with  various  extracts  from 
his  own  lucubrations,  a  stern  stranger,  calling 
from  the  window  of  a  stage-coach,  outward 
bound,  which  halted  at  the  inn  to  deliver 
packages,  requested  to  know  whether,  if  he 
stopped  short  on  his  journey  and  remained  there 
for  the  night,  he  could  be  furnished  with  the 
necessary  accommodation  of  a  bed  and  bed- 
stead. 

"  Certainly,  sir,"  replied  the  landlord. 
"I  can,  cin   I?"  inquired  the  stranger,  who 
seemed    habitually     suspicious     in    look    and 
manner. 

"  No  doubt  of  it,  sir,"  replied  the  landlord. 
"  Good,"  said  the  stranger.     "  Coachman,   I 
get  down  here.     Guard,  my  carpet  bag  !" 

Bidding  the  other  passengers  good  night  in  a 
rather  snappish  manner,  the  stranger  alightctl. 
He  was  a  shortish  gentleman,  with  very  stiff 
black  hair,  cut  in  the  porcupine  or  blacking- 
brush  style,  and  standing  stitf  and  straight  all 
over  his  head  ;  his  aspect  was  pompous  and 
threatening  ;  his  manner  was  peremptory  ;  his 
eyes  were  sharp  and  restless  ;  and  his  whole 
bearing  bespoke  a  feeling  of  great  confidence  in 
himself,  and  a  consciousness  of  immeasurable 
superiority  over  all  other  people. 

This  gentleman   was   shown   into   the  room 
originally  assigned  to  the  patriotic  Mr.  Pott  ; 
and  the  waiter  remarked,  in  dumb  astonishment 
at  the  singular   coincidence,   that   he   had   no 
sooner  lighted  the  candles  than  the  gentleman, 
diving  into  his  hat,  drew  forth  a  newspaper,  and 
began  to  read  it  with  the  very  same  exjiression 
of  indignant   scorn    which,  upon   the   majestic 
features  of  Pott,  had  paralysed  his  energies  an 
hour  before.  The  man  observed,  too,  that  whereas 
Mr.  Pott's  scorn  had  been  roused  by  a  news- 
paper headed  The  Eatanswill  Independent,  this 
gentleman's  withering  contempt  was  awakened 
by  a  newspaper  entitled  The  Eatanswill  Gazette. 
"  Send  the  landlord,"  said  the  stranger. 
"  Yes,  sir,"  rejoined  the  waiter. 
The  landlord  was  sent,  and  came. 
"  Are  you  the  landlord?"  inquired  the  gentle- 
man. 

"  I  am,  sir,"  replied  the  landlord. 
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'•'  Do  you  know  me  ?"  demanded  the  gentle- 
man. 

"  I  have  not  that  pleasure,  sir,"  rejoined  the 
landlord. 

"  My  name  is  Slurk,"  said  the  gentleman. 

The  landlord  slightly  inclined  his  head. 

"  Slurk,  sir,"  repeated  the  gentleman  haughtily. 
"  Do  you  know  me  now,  man  ?" 

The  landlord  scratched  his  head,  looked  at 
the  ceiling,  and  at  the  stranger,  and  smiled 
feebly. 


''Do  you  know  me,  man?"  inquired  the 
stranger  angrily. 

The  landlord  made  a  strong  effort,  and  at 
length  replied,  "  Well,  sir,  I  do  not  know  you." 

"Great  Heaven!"  said  the  stranger,  dashing 
his  clenched  fist  upon  the  table.  "  And  this  is 
popularity  !" 

The  landlord  took  a  step  or  two  towards  the 
door ;  the  stranger,  fixing  his  eyes  ui)on  him, 
resumed. 

"  This,"  said  the  stranger,  "  this  is  gratitude 
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for  years  of  labour  and  study  in  behalf  of  the 
masses.  I  alight  wet  and  weary  ;  no  enthusiastic 
crowds  press  forward  to  greet  their  champion  ; 
the  church  bells  arc  silent ;  the  very  name 
elicits  no  responsive  feeling  in  their  torpid 
bosoms.  It  is  enough,"  said  the  agitated  Mr. 
Slurk,  pacing  to  and  fro,  "  to  curdle  the  ink  in 
one's  pen,  and  induce  one  to  abandon  their 
cause  for  ever." 

"Did  you   say  brandy-and-water,  sir?"    said 
the  landlord,  venturing  a  hint. 


"  Rum."  said  Mr.  Slurk,  turning  fiercely  upon 
him.     "  Have  you  got  a  fire  an)Tshcre?" 

"  We  can  light  one  directly,  sir,"  said  the 
landlord. 

"  Which  will  throw  out  no  heat  until  it  is  bed- 
time," interrupted  Mr.  Slurk.  "  Is  there  any- 
body in  the  kitchen?" 

Not  a  soul.  There  was  a  beautiful  fire. 
Everybody  had  gone,  and  the  door  was  closed 
for  the  night. 

"  I  will  drink  my  rum-and-watcr,"  said  Mr. 
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Slurk,  "  by  the  kitchen  fire."  So,  gathering  up 
his  h;it  and  newspaper,  he  stalked  solemnly 
behind  the  landlord  to  that  hinnble  apartment, 
and  throwing  himself  on, a  settle  by  the  fireside, 
resumed  his  countenance  of  scorn,  and  began  to 
read  and  drink  in  silent  dignity. 

Now  some  ilemon  of  ilisiord,  flying  over  the 
Saracen's  \\<:x\\  at  that  moment,  on  casting  down 
his  eyes  in  mere  idle  curiosity,  happened  to 
behold  Slurk  established  cuinlortably  by  the 
kitchen  fire,  and  Tott  slightly  elevated  with 
wine  in  another  room  :  upon  which,  the  malicious 
demon,  darting  down  into  the  last-mentioned 
apariiuent  with  inconceivable  rapidity,  passed  at 
once  into  the  head  of  Mr.  13ob  Sawyer,  and 
prompted  him  for  his  (the  demon's)  own  evil 
purposes  to  speak  as  follows. 

'•  1  say,  we've  let  the  fire  out.  It's  uncom- 
monly cold  after  tile  rain,  isn't  it?" 

"  It  really  is,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick,  shivering. 

"It  wouldn't  be  a  bad  notion  to  have  a  cigar 
by  die  kitchen  fire,  would  it  ?"  said  Bob  Sawyer, 
:>till  prompted  by  the  demon  aforesaid. 

*•  It  would  be  particularly  comfortable,  / 
think,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick.  "  Mr.  Pott,  what 
do  you  say  ?"  _ 

Mr.  Pott  yielded  a  ready  assent ;  and  all  four 
travellers,  each  with  his  glass  in  his  hand,  at 
once  betook  themselves  to  the  kitchen,  with 
Sam  Weller  heading  the  procession  to  show 
them  tiic  way. 

The  stranger  was  still  reading ;  he  looked  up 
and  started.     Mr.  Pott  started. 

'•What's  the  matter?"  whispered  Mr.  Pick- 
wick. 

"  That  reptile  ! '"  replied  Pott. 

"  What  reptile  ?'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  looking 
about  him  for  fear  he  should  treail  on  some  over- 
grown black-beetle  or  dropsical  spider. 

"That  reptile,"  whispered  Pott,  catching  Mr. 
Pickwick  by  the  ami,  and  pointing  towards  the 
stranger.  '"That  reptile — Slurk,  of  the  Inde- 
pendent !" 

*'  Perhaps  we  had  better  retire,"  whispered 
Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Never,  sir,"  rejoined  Pott — pot-valiant  in  a 
double  sense — "  never."  With  these  words  Mr. 
Pott  took  up  his  position  on  an  opposite  settle, 
and  selecting  one  from  a'  little  bundle  of  news- 
papers, began  to  read  against  his  enemy. 

Mr.  Pott,  of  course,  read  the  Independent, 
and  Mr.  Slurk,  of  course,  read  the  Gazette  ;  and 
each  gentleman  audibly  expressed  his  contempt 
of  the  other's  compositions  by  bitter  laughs  and 
sarcastic  sniffs  ;  whence  they  proceeded  to  more 
open  expressions  of  opinion,  such  as  "  absurd," 
"  wretched,"  "  atrocity,"  "  humbug,"  "  knavery," 


and 


"dirt,"    "filih,"    "slime,"    "ditch-water, 
other  critical  remarks  of  the  like  nature. 

Both  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  and  Mr.  Ben  Allen  had 
beheld  these  symptoms  of  rivalry  and  hatred 
with  a  degree  of  delight  which  imparted  great 
additional  relish  to  the  cigars  at  which  they  were 
pulhng  most  vigorously.  The  moment  they 
began  to  flag,  the  mischievous  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer, 
addressing  Slurk  w  ith  great  politeness,  said  : 

*'  Will  you  allow  me  to  look  at  your  paper, 
sir,  when  you  have  (juite  done  with  it  ?  " 

"  "Vou'll  find  very  little  to  rej)ay  you  for  your 
trouble  in  this  contemptible  thing,  sir,"  replied 
Slurk,  bestowing  a  Satanic  frown  on  Pott. 

"  You  shall  have  this  presently,"  said  Pott, 
looking  up,  pale  with  rage,  and  quivering  in  his 
speech  from  the  same  cause.  "  Ha !  ha  1  you 
will  be  amused  with  \\\\i>  ft-llouh  audacity." 

Territic  emphasis  was  laid  upon  "  thing  "  and 
"  fellow ;"  and  the  faces  of  both  editors  began  to 
glow  with  defiance. 

"  The  ribaldry  of  this  miserable  man  is  desjii- 
cably  disgusting,"  said  Pott,  pretending  to 
address  Bob  Sawyer,  and  scowling  upon  Slurk. 

Here  Mr.  Slurk  laughed  very  heartily,  and 
folding  the  paper  so  as  to  get  at  a  fresh  column 
conveniently,  said  that  the  blockhead  really 
amused  him. 

'•  What  an  impudent  blunderer  this  fellow  is  !" 
said  Pott,  turning  from  pink  to  crimson. 

"  Did  you  ever  read  any  of  this  man's  foolery, 
sir?"  inquired  Slurk  of  Bob  Sawyer. 

"  Never,"  re|)lied  Bob  ;  "  is  it  very  bad  ?' 

"  Oh,  shocking  !  shocking!"  rejoineil  Slurk. 

"Really!  Dear  me,  this  is  too  atrocious!" 
exclaimed  Pott  at  this  juncture;  still  feigning 
to  be  absorbed  in  his  reading. 

"  If  you  can  wade  through  a  few  sentences  of 
malice,  meanness,  falsehood,  perjury,  treachery, 
and  cant,"  said  Slurk,  handing  the  paper  to 
Bob,  "you  will,  perhaps,  be  somewhat  repaid 
by  a  laugh  at  the  style  of  this  ungrammaiical 
twaddler. " 

"What's  that  you  said,  sir?"  inquired  Pott, 
looking  up,  trembling  all  over  with  passion. 

"  What's  that  to  you,  sir?"  replied  Slurk. 

"  Ungrammatical  twaddler,  was  it,  sir?"  said 
Pott. 

"  Yes,  sir,  it  was,"  replied  Slurk ;  "  and  blue 
bore,  sir,  if  you  like  that  better ;  ha  !  ha  !" 

Mr.  Pott  retorted  not  a  word  to  this  jocose 
insult,  but  deliberately  folding  up  his  copy  of 
the  Independent,  flattened  it  carefully  down, 
crushed  it  beneath  his  boot,  spat  upon  it  with 
great  ceremony,  and  flung  it  into  the  fire. 

"There,  sir,"  said  Pott,  retreating  from  the 
stove,  "and  that's  the  way  I  would  serve  the 
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viper  who  produces  it,  if  I  were  not,  fortunately 
for  him,  restrained  by  the  laws  of  my  country." 

"  Serve  him  so,  sir  !"  cried  Slurk,  starting  up: 
"  those  laws  shall  never  be  appealed  to  by 
him,  sir,  in  such  a  case.     Serve  him  so,  sir !" 

'•  Hear  !  hear ! "  said  Bob  Sawyer. 

"  Nothing  can  be  fairer,"  observed  Mr.  Ecn 
Allen. 

"Serve  him  so,  sir!"  reiterated  Slurk  in  a 
loud  voice. 

Mr.  Pott  darted  a  look  of  contempt,  which 
might  have  withered  an  anchor. 

"Serve  him  so,  sir!"  reiterated  Slurk,  in  a 
louder  voice  than  before. 

"  I  will  not,  sir,"  rejoined  Pott. 

"Oh,  you  won't,  won't  you,  sir?''  said  Mr. 
Slurk,  in  a  taunting  manner ;  "  you  hear  this, 
gentlemen  !  He  won't ;  not  that  he's  afraid  ; 
oh  no  !  he  ^von'/.     Ha  !  ha  I" 

"  I  consider  you,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Pott,  moved 
by  this  sarcasm,  "  I  consider  you  a  viper.  I 
look  upon  you,  sir,  as  a  man  who  has  placed 
himself  beyond  the  pale  of  society  by  his  most 
audacious,  disgraceful,  and  abominable  public 
conduct.  I  view  you,  sir,  personally  or  politi- 
cally, in  no  other  light  than  as  a  most  un- 
paralleled and  unmitigated  viper." 

The  indignant  Independent  did  not  wait  to 
hear  the  end  of  this  personal  denunciation  ;  for, 
catching  up  his  carpet  bag  which  was  well 
stuffed  with  movables,  he  swung  it  in  the  air 
as  Pott  turned  away,  and,  letting  it  fall  with  a 
circular  sweep  on  his  head,  just  at  that  par- 
ticular angle  of  the  bag  where  a  good  thick 
hair-brush  happened  to  be  packed,  causeil  a 
sharp  crash  to  be  heard  throughout  the  kitchen, 
and  brought  him  at  once  to  the  ground. 

"  Gentlemen,"  cried  Mr.  Pickwick,  as  Pott 
started  up  and  seized  the  fire-shovel,  "  gentle- 
men !  Consider,  for  Heaven's  sake — help — Sam 
—  here  —  pray,  gentlemen  —  interfere,  some- 
body." 

Uttering  these  incoherent  exclamations,  Mr. 
Pickwick  rushed  between  the  infuriated  com- 
batants just  in  time  to  receive  the  carpet  bag  on 
one  side  of  his  body,  and  the  fire-shovel  on  the 
other.  Whether  the  representatives  of  the  public 
feeling  of  Eatanswill  were  blinded  by  animosity, 
or,  being  both  acute  reasoners,  saw  the  advan- 
tage of  having  a  third  party  between  them  to 
bear  all  the  blows,  certain  it  is  that  they  paid 
not  the  slightest  attention  to  Mr.  Pickwick,  but, 
defying  each  other  with  great  spirit,  plied  the 
carpet  bag  and  the  fire-shovel  most  fearlessly. 
Mr.  Pickwick  would  unquestionably  have  suf- 
fered severely  from  his  humane  interference,  if 
Mr.  Wcllcr,  attracted  by  his  master's  cries,  had 


not  rushed  in  at  the  moment,  and,  snatching  up 
a  meal-sack,  effectually  stopped  the  conflict  by 
drawing  it  over  the  head  and  shoulders  of  the 
mighty  Pott,  and  clasping  him  tight  round  the 
elbows. 

"  Take  avay  that  'ere  bag  from  the  t'other 
madman,"  said  Sam  to  Ben  Allen  and  Bob 
Sawyer,  who  had  done  nothing  but  dodge  round 
the  group,  each  widi  a  tortoise-shell  lancet  in 
his  hand,  ready  to  bleed  the  first  man  stunned. 
"  Give  it  up,  you  wretched  little  creetur,  or  PU 
smother  you  in  it." 

Awed  by  these  threats,  and  quite  out  of 
breath,  the  Independent  suffered  himself  to  be 
disarmed  ;  and  Mr.  Weller,  removing  the  extin- 
guisher from  Pott,  set  him  free  with  a  caution. 

*'  You  take  yourselves  off  to  bed  quietly,"  said. 
Sam,  "  or  I'll  put  you  both  in  it,  and  let  you 
fight  it  out  vith  the  mouth  tied,  as  I  vould  a 
dozen  sich,  if  they  played  these  games.  And 
you  have  the  goodness  to  come  this  here  vay, 
sir,  if  you  please." 

Thus  adilressing  his  master,  Sam  took  him  by 
the  arm,  and  led  him  oft",  while  the  rival  editors 
were  severally  removed  to  their  beds  by  the 
landlord,  under  the  inspection  of  Mr.  Bob 
Sawyer  and  Mr.  Benjamin  Allen ;  breathing, 
as  they  went  away,  many  sanguinary  threats, 
and  making  vague  appointments  for  mortal 
combat  next  da)-.  When  they  came  to  think 
it  over,  however,  it  occurred  to  them  that  they 
could  do  it  much  better  in  print,  so  they  recom- 
menced deadly  hostilities  without  delay  ;  and  all 
Eatanswill  nmg  with  their  boldness — on  paper. 

They  had  taken  themselves  off,  in  separate 
coaches,  early  next  morning,  before  the  other 
travellers  were  stirring ;  and  the  weather  having 
now  cleared  up,  the  chaise  companions  once 
more  turned  their  faces  to  London. 


CHAPTER  LII. 

INVOLVING  A  SERIOUS  CHANGE  IN  THi;  WELLER 
KAMILV,  AND  THE  INTIMELV  DOWNFALL  OF  THE 
RKI>-NObED   MR.   STIGGINS. 


CONSIDERING  it  a  matter  uf  (k- 
liocy  to  abstain  from  introducing 
;lher  Bob  Sawyer  or  Ben  Allen  to 
iiie  young  coujile  until  they  were 
iJ'^v^  V  fully  prepared  to  expect  them  ;  and 
^^^^/  wishing  to  spare  Arabella's  feelings 
1  i^Pi^  ^  much  as  possible  ;  Mr.  Pickwick  i)ro- 
^*^^  posed  that  h^-  and  Sam  should  alight  in 
the  neighbour'nood  of  the  George  and  "Vulture, 
and   that  the  two  young  men  should,  for  the 
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present,  take  up  their  quarters  elsewhere.  To 
this  they  very  readily  agreed,  and  the  propo- 
sition was  accordingly  acted  upon  :  Mr.  lien 
Allen  and  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  betaking  themselves 
to  a  sequestered  pot-shop  on  the  remotest  con- 
fines of  the  Borough  :  behind  the  bar-door  of 
which  their  names  had  in  other  days  very  often 
appeared,  at  tha  head  of  long  and  comj)lex 
calculations  worked  in  white  chalk. 

"  Dear  me,  Mr.  Weller,"  said  the  pretty  house- 
maid, meeting  Sam  at  the  door. 

*'  Dear  me  I  vish  it  wos,  my  dear,"  replied 
Sam,  dropping  behind,  to  let  his  master  get  out 
of  hearing.  *'  Wot  a  sweet-lookin'  creetur  you 
are,  Mary  ! " 

"  Lor,  Mr.  Weller.  what  nonsense  you  do 
talk  !  "  saitl  Mary.     "  Oh  !  dont,  Mr.  Weller." 

"  Don't  what,  my  dear  ?  "  said  Sam. 

"  Why,  that,"  replied  the  pretty  housemaid. 
"  Lor,  do  get  along  with  you."  Thus  admonish- 
ing him,  the  pretty  housemaid  smilingly  pushed 
Sam  against  the  wall,  declaring  that  he  had 
tun;bled  her  cap,  and  put  her  hair  quite  out  of 
curl. 

'•  -Vntl  prevented  wliat  I  was  going  to  say, 
besides,"  added  Mary.  "  There's  a  letter  been 
waiting  here  for  you  four  days  ;  you  hadn't  been 
gone  away  half  an  hour  when  it  came  ;  and 
more  than  that,  it's  got  immediate  on  the  out- 
side." 

"  Vere  is  it,  my  love?"  inquired  Sam. 

"  I  took  care  of  it  for  you,  or  I  dare  say  it 
would  have  been  lost,  long  before  this,"  replied 
Mary.  "  There,  take  it ;  it's  more  than  you 
deserve." 

\Vith  these  words,  after  many  pretty  little 
coquettish  doubts  and  fears,  and  wishes  that 
she  might  not  have  lost  it,  Mary  produced  the 
letter  from  behind  the  nicest  little  muslin  tucker 
possible,  and  handed  it  to  Sam,  who  thereupon 
kissed  it  with  much  gallantry  and  devotion. 

"My  goodness  me!"  said  Mary,  adjusting 
the  tucker,  and  feigning  unconsciousness,  "you 
seem  to  have  grown  very  fond  of  it  all  at  once." 

To  this  Mr.  Weller  only  replied  by  a  wink, 
the  intense  meaning  of  which  no  description 
could  convey  the  faintest  idea  of;  and,  sitting 
himself  down  beside  Mary  on  a  window-seat, 
opened  the  letter  and  glanced  at  the  con- 
tents. 

"  Hallo  !  "  exclaimed  Sam,  "  wot's  all  this  ?  " 

"  Nothing  the  matter,  I  hope  ?  "  said  Mary, 
peeping  over  his  shoulder. 

"  Bless  them  eyes  o'  yourn,"  said  Sam,  look- 
ing up. 

"  Never  mind  my  eyes  ;  you  had  much  better 
read   your  letter,"  said  the  pretty  housemaid; 


and  as  she  said  so,  she  made  the  eyes  twinkle 
with  such  slyness  and  beauty  that  they  were 
perfectly  irresistible. 

Sam  refreshed  himself  with  a  kiss,  and  read 
as  follows  : 

"  Markis  Gran 

By  dor  ken 

JVenf'" 

"  Mv  DEAR  SaMMLE, 

"  I  am  wery  sorry  to  have  the  plessure  of 
bein  a  Bear  of  ill  news  your  Mother  in  law  cort 
cold  consekens  of  imprudently  settin  too  long 
on  the  damp  grass  in  the  rain  a  hearin  of  a 
shepherd  who  warnt  able  to  leave  off  till  late  at 
night  owen  to  his  havin  vound  hisself  up  viih 
brandy-and-vater  and  not  being  able  to  stop 
hisself  till  he  got  a  little  sober  which  took  a 
many  hours  to  do  the  doctor  says  that  if  she'd 
svallo'd  varm  brandy-and-vater  artervards  insted 
of  afore  she  mightn't  have  been  no  vus  her  veels 
wos  immedetly  greased  and  everythink  done  to 
set  her  a-goin  as  could  be  inwented  your  farther 
had  hopes  as  she  vould  have  vorked  round  as 
usual  but  just  as  she  wos  a  turnen  the  corner 
my  boy  she  took  the  wrong  road  and  vent  down 
hill  vith  a  welocity  you  never  see  and  notvith- 
standin  that  the  drag  wos  put  on  directly  by  the 
medikel  man  it  wornt  of  no  use  at  all  for  she 
paid  the  last  pike  at  twenty  minutes  afore  six 
o'clock  yesterday  evenin  havin  done  the  jouney 
wery  much  uncler  the  reglar  time  vich  p'raps 
was  partly  owen  to  her  haven  taken  in  wery 
little  luggage  by  the  vay  your  father  says  that  if 
you  vill  come  and  see  me  Sammy  he  vill  take  it 
as  a  wery  great  favor  for  I  am  wery  lonely 
Samivcl  n  b  he  rv//  have  it  spelt  that  vay  vich 
I  say  an't  right  and  as  there  is  sich  a  many 
things  to  settle  he  is  sure  your  guvner  wont 
object  of  course  he  vill  not  Sammy  for  I  knows 
him  belter  so  he  sends  his  dooty  in  which  I  join 
and  am  Samivel  infernally  yours 

•'  Tony  Vi  ller." 

"  Wot  a  incomprehensible  letter  !  "  said  Sam. 
"Who's  to  know  wot  it  means,  vith  all  this  he- 
ing  and  I-ing  ?  It  ain't  my  fadier's  writin'  'cept 
this  here  signater  in  print  letters :  that's  his." 

"  Perhaps  he  got  somebody  to  write  it  for 
him,  and  signed  it  himself  afterwards,"  said  the 
l)retty  housemaid. 

"Stop  a  minit,"  replied  Sam,  running  over 
the  letter  again,  and  pausing  here  and  there,  to 
reflect,  as  he  did  so.  "You've  hit  it.  The 
gen'l'm'n  as  wrote  it  wos  a  tellin'  all  about  the 
misfortun'  in  a  proper  vay,  and  then  my  father 
comes  a  lookin'  over  him,  and  complicates  the 
whole  concern  by  puttin'    his   oar   in.     That's 
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just  tlie  wery  sort  o' '  thing  he'd  do.  You're 
right,  Mary,  my  dear." 

Having  satisfied  himself  upon  this  point, 
Sam  read  the  letter  all  over  once  more,  and, 
appearing  to  form  a  clear  notion  of  its  contents 
for  the  first  time,  ejaculated  thoughtfully,  as  he 
folded  it  up : 

"  And  so  the  poor  creetur's  dead  !  I'm  sorry 
for  it.  She  warn't  a  bad-disposed  'ooman  if 
them  shepherds  had  let  her  alone.  I'm  wery 
sorry  for  it." 

Mr.  Weller  uttered  these  words  in  so  serious 
a  manner,  that  the  pretty  housemaid  cast  down 
her  eyes  and  looked  very  grave. 

"  Hows'ever,"  said  Sam,  putting  the  letter  in 
his  pocket,  with  a  gentle  sigh,  "  it  wos  to  be — 
and  wos,  as  the  old  lady  said  arter  she'd  mar- 
ried the  footman.  Can't  be  helped  now,  can  it, 
Mary?" 

Mary  shook  her  head,  and  sighed  too. 

"  I  must  apply  to  the  hemperor  for  leave  of 
absence,"  said  Sam. 

Mary  sighed  again, — the  letter  was  so  very 
affecting. 

"  Good-bye  !  "  said  Sam. 

"  Good-bye,"  rejoined  the  pretty  housemaid, 
turning  her  head  away. 

"Well,  shake  hands,  won't  you?"  said  Sam. 

The  pretty  housemaid  put  out  a  hand  which, 
although  it  was  a  housemaid's,  was  a  very  small 
one,  and  rose  to  go. 

"  I  shan't  be  wery  long  avay,"  said  Sam. 

''  You're  always  away,"  said  Mary,  giving  her 
head  the  slightest  possible  toss  in  the  air. 
*'  You  no  sooner  come,  Mr.  Weller,  than  you 
go  again." 

Mr.  Weller  drew  the  household  beauty  closer 
to  him,  and  entered  upon  a  whispering  con- 
versation, which  had  not  proceeded  far,  when 
she  turned  her  face  round  and  condescended  to 
look  at  him  again.  When  they  parted,  it  was 
somehow  or  other  indispensably  necessary  for 
her  to  go  to  her  room,  and  arrange  the  cap  and 
curls  before  she  could  think  of  presenting  her- 
self to  her  mistress;  which  preparatory  cere- 
mony she  went  off  to  perform,  bestowing  many 
nods  and  smiles  on  Sam,  over  the  banisters,  as 
she  tripped  up-stairs. 

"  I  shan't  be  avay  more  than  a  day  or  two, 
sir,  at  farthest,"  said  Sam,  when  he  had  com- 
municated to  Mr.  Pickwick  the  intelligence  of 
his  father's  loss. 

"  As  long  as  may  be  necessary,  Sam,"  replied 
Mr.  Pickwick,  "  you  have  my  full  permission  to 
remain." 

Sam  bowed. 

"  You  will  t  jll  your  father,  Sam,  tliat  if  I  can 


be  of  any  assistance  to  him  in  his  present  situa- 
tion, I  shall  be  most  willing  and  ready  to  lend 
him  any  aid  in  my  power,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

'•'  Thankee,  sir,"  rejoined  Sam.  "  FU  men- 
tion it,  sir." 

And  with  some  e.xpressions  of  mutual  good- 
will and  interest,  master  and  man  separated. 

It  was  just  seven  o'clock  when  Samuel  Weller, 
alighting  from  the  box  of  a  stage-coach  which 
passed  through  Dorking,  stood  within  a  i^w 
hundred  yards  of  the  Marcjuis  of  Granby.  It 
was  a  cold  dull  evening;  the  little  street  looked 
dreary  and  dismal ;  and  the  mahogany  counte- 
nance of  the  noble  and  gallant  Marquis  seemed 
to  wear  a  more  sad  and  melancholy  e.xpression 
than  it  was  wont  to  do,  as  it  swung  to  and  fro, 
creaking  mournfully  in  the  wind.  The  blinds 
were  pulled  down,  and  the  shutters  partly  closed ; 
of  the  knot  of  loungers  that  usually  collecteci 
about  the  door,  not  one  was  to  be  seen  ;  tlie 
place  was  silent  and  desolate. 

Seeing  nobody  of  whom  he  could  ask  any 
preliminary  questions,  Sam  walked  softly  in. 
Glancing  round,  he  quickly  recognised  his 
parent  in  the  distance. 

The  widower  was  seated  at  a  small  round 
table  in  the  little  room  behind  the  bar,  smoking 
a  pipe,  with  his  eyes  intently  fixed  upon  the  fire. 
The  funeral  had  evidently  taken  place  that  day; 
for  attached  to  his  hat,  which  he  still  retained 
on  his  head,  was  a  hat-band  measuring  about  a 
yard  and  a  half  in  length,  which  hung  over  the 
top  rail  of  the  chair,  and  streamed  negligently 
down.  Mr.  Weller  was  in  a  very  abstracted  and 
contemplative  mood ;  for,  notwithstanding  that 
Sam  called  him  by  name  several  times,  he  still 
continued  to  smoke  with  the  same  fixed  and 
quiet  countenance,  and  was  only  roused  ulti- 
mately by  his  son's  placing  the  palm  of  his  hand 
on  his  shoulder. 

"  Sammy,"  said  Mr.  Weller, ''  you're  velcome.'' 

"  I've  been  a  callin'  to  you  lialf  a-dozen  times," 
said  Sam,  hanging  his  hat  on  a  peg,  "  but  you 
didn't  hear  me." 

"  No,  Sammy,"  replied  Mr.  Weller.  again 
looking  thoughtfully  at  the  fire.  ''  I  wos  in  a 
referee,  Sammy." 

"Wot  about?"  intjuircd  Sam,  drawing  his 
chair  up  to  the  fire. 

"  In  a  referee,  Sammy,"  replied  the  cMcr  Mr. 
Weller,  "  regarding  //tv,  Samivel.'  Here  Mr. 
Weller  jerked  his  head  in  the  direction  of 
Dorking  churchyard,  in  mute  explanation  that 
his  words  referred  to  the  late  Mrs.  Weller. 

"  I  wos  a  thinkin',  Sammy,"  said  Mr.  Weller, 
eyeing  his  son  with  great  earnestness  over  his 
pipe,  as  if  to  assure  him  that  however  extraor- 
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dinar)'  and  incredible  the  declaration  might 
appear,  it  was  nevertheless  calmly  and  delibe- 
rately uttered  ;  "  I  wos  a  thinkin',  Sammy,  that 
upon  the  whole  I  wos  wery  sorry  she  wos  gone." 

"  Veil,  and  so  you  ought  to  be,"  replied  Sam. 

Mr.  Weller  nodded  his  accpiicscence  in  the 
sentiment,  and  again  fastening  his  eyes  on  the 
fire,  shrouded  himself  in  a  cloud,  and  mused 
deeply. 

"  Those  wos  wery  sensible  observations  as 
she  made,  Sammy,"  said  Mr.  Weller,  driving  the 
^moke  away  with  his  hand,  after  a  long  silence. 

"  Wot  observations?'  inquired  Sam. 

"  Them  as  she  made  arter  she  was  took  ill,' 
replied  the  old  gentleman. 

•'  \\'ot  wos  they  ?" 

"  Somethin'  to  this  here  effect.  '  Vcller,'  she 
says,  *  I'm  afeard  I've  not  (ione  by  you  quite 
wot  I  ought  to  have  done ;  you're  a  wery  kind- 
hearted  man,  and  I  might  ha'  made  your  home 
more  comfortabler.  I  begin  to  see  now,'  she 
says,  '  ven  it's  too  late,  that  if  a  married  'ooman 
vishes  to  be  religious,  she  should  begin  vith  dis- 
chargin'  her  dooties  at  home,  and  makin'  them 
as  is  about  her  cheerful  and  happy,  and  that  vile 
she  goes  to  church,  or  chapel,  or  wot  not,  at  all 
proper  times,  she  should  be  wery  careful  not  to 
con-wert  this  sort  o'  thing  into  a  excuse  for 
idleness  or  self-indulgence.  I  have  done  this,' 
she  says,  'and  I've  vasted  time  and  substance 
on  them  as  has  done  it  more  than  me ;  but  I 
hope  ven  I'm  gone,  Veller,  that  you'll  think  on 
me  as  I  wos  afore  I  know'd  them  people,  and  as 
I  raly  wos  by  natur'.'  'Susan,'  says  I, — I  wos 
took  up  very  short  by  this,  Samivel ;  I  von't 
deny  it,  my  boy, — 'Susan,'  I  says,  'you've  been 
a  wery  good  vife  to  me,  altogether;  don't  say 
nothin'  at  all  about  it ;  keep  a  good  heart,  my 
dear;  and  you'll  live  to  see  me  punch  that  'ere 
Stiggins's  head  yet.'  She  smiled  at  this,  Samivel," 
Slid  the  old  gentleman,  stifling  a  sigh  with  his 
pipe,  "  but  she  died  arter  all  ! " 

"  Veil,"  said  Sam,  venturing  to  offer  a  little 
homely  consolation,  after  the  lapse  of  three  or 
four  minutes,  consumed  by  the  old  gentleman 
in  slowly  shaking  his  head  from  side  to  side, 
and  solemnly  smoking;  "  veil,  gov'ner,  ve  must 
all  come  to  it,  one  day  or  another." 

"  So  we  must,  Sammy,"  said  Mr.  Weller  the  elder. 

"  There's  a  Providence  in  it  all,"  said  Sam. 

"  O'  course  there  is,"  replied  his  father  with  a 
nod  of  grave  approval.  "  Wot  'ud  become  of 
the  undertakers  vithout  it,  Sammy?" 

Lost  in  the  immense  field  of  conjecture  opened 
by  this  reflection,  the  elder  Mr.  Weller  laid  his 
pipe  on  the  table,  and  stirred  the  fire  with  a 
meditative  visage. 


"\Miile  the  old  gentleman  was  thus  engaged,  a 
very  buxom-looking  cook,  dressed  in  mourning, 
who  had  been  bustling  about  in  the  bar,  glided 
into  the  room,  and  bestowing  many  smirks  of  re- 
cognition upon  Sam,  silently  stationed  herself  at 
the  back  of  his  father's  chair,  and  announced  her 
presence  by  a  slight  cough  :  the  which,  being 
disregarded,  was  followed  by  a  louder  one. 

"  Hallo  !"  said  the  elder  Air.  Weller,  dropping 
the  poker  as  he  looked  round,  and  hastily  drew 
his  chair  away.     "  Wot's  the  matter  now  ?" 

"  Mave  a  cup  of  tea,  there's  a  good  soul," 
replied  the  buxom  female  coaxingly. 

"  I  von't,"  replied  Mr.  Weller,  in  a  somewhat 
boisterous  manner ;  "  I'll  see  you  "  —  Mr. 
Weller  hastily  checked  himself,  and  added  in  a 
low  tone — "  furder  fust." 

"  Oh  dear,  dear,  how  adversity  does  change 
people  !"  said  the  lady,  looking  upwards. 

"  It's  the  only  thing  'twixt  this  and  the  doctor 
as  shall  change  my  condition,"  muttered  Mr. 
Weller. 

"  I  really  never  saw  a  man  so  cross,"  said  the 
buxom  female. 

"  Nevermind — it's  all  for  my  own  good  ;  vich 
is  the  reflection  vith  wich  the  penitent  school- 
boy comforted  his  feelin's  ven  they  flogged  him," 
rejoined  the  old  gentleman. 

The  buxom  female  shook  her  head  with  a 
compassionate  and  sympathising  air;  and,  ap- 
pealing to  Sam,  inquired  whether  his  father 
really  ought  not  to  make  an  effort  to  keep  up, 
and  not  give  way  to  that  lowness  of  spirits. 

"  You  see,  Mr.  Samuel,"  said  the  buxom 
female,  "  as  I  was  telling  him  yesterday,  he  u<ill 
feel  lonely,  he  can't  expect  but  what  he  should, 
sir,  but  he  should  keep  up  a  good  heart,  because, 
dear  me,  I'm  sure  we  all  pity  his  loss,  and  are 
ready  to  do  anything  for  him  ;  and  there's  no 
situation  in  life  so  bad,  Mr.  Samuel,  that  it  can't 
be  mended.  \yhich  is  what  a  very  worthy 
person  said  to  me  when  my  husband  died." 
Here  the  speaker,  putting  her  hand  before  her 
mouth,  coughed  again,  and  looked  affectionately 
at  the  elder  Mr.  Weller. 

"As  I  don't  rekvire  any  o'  your  conversation 
just  now,  mum,  vill  you  have  the  goodness  to 
re-tire?"  inquired  Mr.  Weller,  in  a  grave  and 
steady  voice. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Weller,"  said  the  buxom  female, 
"  I'm  sure  I  only  spoke  to  you  out  of  kindness." 

"  Wery  likely,  mum,"  replied  Mr.  Weller, 
"  Samivel,  show  the  lady  out,  and  shut  the  door 
arter  her." 

This  hint  was  not  lost  upon  the  buxom  female; 
for  she  at  once  left  the  room,  and  slammed  the 
door  behind  her,  upon  which  Mr.  Weller,  senior, 
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falling  back  in  his  chair  in  a  violent  perspiration, 
said  : 

"  S.immy,  if  I  wos  to  stop  here  alone  vun 
vcek — only  vun  veek,  my  boy — that  'ere  'ooman 
'ud  marry  mc  by  force  and  \violence  afore  it  was 
over." 

"  Wot  !  Is  she  so  wery  fond  on  you  ?  "  inquired 
Sam. 

"  Fond  !  "  replied  his  father,  "  I  can't  keep 
her  avay  from  me.  If  I  was  locked  up  in  a  fire- 
proof chest  vith  a  patent  Brahmin,  she'd  find 
means  to  get  at  me,  Sammy." 

"  Wot  a  thing  it  is  to  be  so  sought  arter !  " 
observed  Sam,  smiling. 

"  I  don't  take  no  pride  out  on  it,  Sammy," 
replied  Mr.  Weller,  poking  the  fire  vehemently; 
"  it's  a  horrid  sitiwation.  I'm  actiwally  drove 
out  o'  house  and  home  by  it.  The  breath  was 
scarcely  out  o'  your  poor  mother-in-law's  body, 
ven  vun  old  'ooman  sends  me  a  pot  o'  jam,  and 
another  a  pot  o'  jelly,  and  another  brews  a 
blessed  large  jug  o'  camomile-tea,  vich  she  brings 
in  vith  her  own  hands."  Mr.  Weller  paused 
with  an  aspect  of  intense  disgust,  and,  looking 
round,  added  in  a  whisper,  "  They  wos  all  wid- 
ders,  Sammy,  all  on  'em,  'cept  the  camomile-tea 
vun,  as  wos  a  single  young  lady  o'  fifty-three." 

Sam  gave  a  comical  look  in  reply,  and  the 
old  gentleman  having  broken  an  obstinate  lump 
of  coal,  with  a  countenance  expressive  of  as 
much  earnestness  and  malice  as  if  it  had  been 
the  head  of  one  of  the  widows  last  mentioned, 
said  : 

"  In  short,  Sammy,  I  feel  that  I  ain't  safe  any- 
veres  but  on  the  box." 

"  How  are  you  safer  there  than  anyveres  else?" 
interrupted  Sam, 

"  'Cos  a  coachman's  a  privileged  indiwidual," 
replied  Mr.  Weller,  looking  fixedly  at  his  son. 
"  'Cos  a  coachman  may  do  vithout  suspicion 
wot  other  men  may  not ;  'cos  a  coachman  may 
be  on  the  wery  amicablest  terms  with  eighty 
mile  o'  females,  and  yet  nobody  think  that  he 
ever  means  to  marry  any  vun  among  'cm.  And 
wot  other  man  can  say  the  same,  Sammy  ?  " 
"  Veil,  there's  someihin'  in  that,"'  saiil  Sam. 
"  If  your  gov'ner  had  been  a  coachman," 
reasoned  Mr.  Weller,  "  do  you  s'pose  as  that  'ere 
jury  'ud  ever  ha'  conwicted  him,  s'posin'  it  pos- 
sible that  the  matter  could  ha'  gone  to  that 
extremity?     They  dusn't  ha'  done  it." 

"  Wy  not?"'  said  Sam,  rather  disparagingly. 
"  Wy  not !  "  rejoined  Mr.  Weller  ;  "  'cos  it 
'ud  ha'  gone  agin  their  consciences.  A  reg'lar 
coachman's  a  sort  o'  connectin'  link  betvixt 
singleness  and  matrimony,  and  every  practicable 
man  knows  it." 


"  Wot !  You  mean  they're  gen'ral  fav'rites, 
and  nobody  takes  adwantage  on  'em,  p'raps  ?  " 
said  Sam. 

His  father  nodded. 

"  How  it  ever  come  to  that  'ere  pass,"  resumed 
the  parent  Weller,  "  I  can't  say.  Wy  it  is  that 
long-stage  coachmen  possess  such  insiniwations, 
and  is  always  looked  up  to — a-dored  I  may  say 
— by  ev'ry  young  'ooman  in  ev'ry  town  he  vurks 
through,  I  don't  know.  I  only  know  that  so  it 
is;  it's  a  reg'lation  of  natur' — a  dispensary,  as 
your  poor  mother-in-law  used  to  say." 

"A  dispensation,"  said  Sam,  correcting  the 
old  gentleman. 

"  Wery  good,  Samivel,  a  dispensation  if  you 
like  it  better,"  returned  Mr.  Weller;  "  /call  it  a 
dispensary,  and  it's  always  writ  up  so,  at  the 
places  vere  they  gives  you  physic  for  nothin'  in 
your  own  bottles ;  that's  all." 

With  these  words,  Mr.  Weller  re-filled  and  re- 
lighted his  pipe,  and  once  more  summoning  up 
a  meditative  expression  of  countenance,  con- 
tinued as  follows  : 

"  Therefore,  my  boy,  as  I  do  not  see  the 
adwisability  o'  stoppin'  here  to  be  marrid  vether 
I  vant  to  or  not,  and  as  at  the  same  time  I  do 
not  vish  to  separate  myself  from  them  interestin' 
members  of  society  altogether,  I  have  come  to 
the  determination  o'  drivin'  the  Safety,  and 
puttin'  up  vunce  more  at  the  Bell  Savage,  vich 
is  my  nat'ral-born  element,  Sammy." 

"  And  wot's  to  become  o'  the  bisness  ?  "  in- 
quired Sam. 

"  The  bisness,  Samivel,"  replied  the  old  gentle- 
man, "goodvill,  stock,  and  fixtcrs,  vill  be  sold 
by  private  contract ;  and  out  o'  the  money,  two 
hundred  pound,  agreeable  to  a  rekvest  o'  your 
mother-in-law's  to  me,  a  little  afore  she  died,  vill 
be  inwested  in  your  name  in — wot  do  you  call 
them  things  again  ?  " 

"  Wot  things  ?  "  inquired  Sam. 

"  Them  things  as  is  always  a-goin'  up  and 
down  in  the  City." 

"  Omnibuses  ?  "  suggested  Sam. 

"  Nonsense,"  replied  Mr.  Weller.  "Them 
things  as  is  alvays  a  fluctooatin',  and  gettin' 
ihcirselves  inwolved  somehow  or  another  vith 
the  national  debt,  and  the  chequers  bills,  and  all 
that." 

"  Oh  !  the  funds,"  said  Sam. 

"  Ah  !  "  rejoined  Mr.  Weller,  "  the  funs  ;  two 
hundred  pound  o'  the  money  is  to  be  inwested 
for  you,  Samivel,  in  the  funs;  four  and  a  half 
per  rent,  reduced  counsels,  Sammy." 

"  Wery  kind  o'  the  old  lady  to  think  o'  me," 
said  Sam,  "and  I'm  wery  much  obliged  to 
her." 
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"The  rest  vill  be  inwested  in  my  name," con- 
tinued the  elder  Mr.  Weller ;  "  and  vcn  I'm 
took  oft"  the  road,  it'll  come  to  you,  so  take  care 
you  don't  spend  it  all  at  vunst,  my  boy,  and 
mind  that  no  widder  gets  a  inklin'  o'  your  fortun', 
or  you're  done." 

Having  delivered  this  warning,  Mr.  Wcllcr 
resumed  his  pii)e\vith  a  more  serene  countenance; 
the  disclosure  of  these  matters  appearing  to  have 
eased  his  mind  considerably. 

"  Somebody's  a  tappin'  at  the  door,"  said  Sam. 

"  Let  'em  tap,"  replied  his  father,  with  dignity. 

Sam  acted  upon  the  direction.  There  was 
anollier  tap,  and  another,  and  then  a  long  row 
of  taps ;  upon  wliich  Sam  inquired  why  the 
tapper  was  not  admitted. 

"  Hush,"  whispered  Mr.  Weller,  with  apj)re- 
hensive  looks ;  "  don't  take  no  notice  on  'em, 
Sammy ;  it's  vun  o'  the  widders,  p'raps." 

No  notice  being  taken  of  the  taps,  the  unseen 
visitor,  after  a  short  lapse,  ventured  to  open  the 
door  and  peep  in.  It  was  no  female  head  that 
was  thrust  in  at  the  partially  opened  door,  but 
the  long  black  locks  and  red  fixce  of  Mr.  Stig- 
gin?.     Mr.  Wellcr's  pipe  fell  from  his  hands. 

The  reverend  genileman  gra.luaily  opened  the 
door  by  almost  imi)ercei)tible  degrees,  until  the 
ajjcrture  was  just  wide  enough  to  admit  of  the 
passage  of  his  lank  body,  when  he  glided  into 
the  room  and  closed  it  after  him  with  great  care 
and  gentleness.  Turning  towards  Sam,  and 
raising  his  hands  and  eyes  in  token  of  the  un- 
speakable sorrow  with  which  he  regarded  the 
calamity  that  had  beflillen  the  family,  he  carried 
the  high-backed  chair  to  his  old  >corner  by  the 
tire,  ami  seating  himself  on  the  very  edge,  drew 
forth  a  brown  pocket-handkerchief,  and  applied 
the  same  to  his  optics. 

While  this  was  going  forward,  the  elder  Mr. 
Weller  .sat  back  in  his  chair,  with  his  eyes  wide 
open,  his  hands  planted  on  his  knees,  and  bis 
whole  countenance  expressive  of  absorbing  and 
overwhelming  astonishment.  'Sam  sat  oppo- 
site him  in  perfect  silence,  waiting,  with  eager 
curiosity,  for  the  termination  of  the  scene. 

Mr.  Stiggins  kept  the  brown  pocket-handker- 
chief before  his  eyes  for  some  minutes,  moaning 
decently  meanwhile,  and  then,  mastering  his 
feelings  by  a  strong  effort,  put  it  in  his  pocket  and 
buttoned  it  up.  After  this,  he  stirred  the  fire  ; 
after  that,  he  rubbed  his  hands  and  looked  at  Sam. 

"  Oh,  my  young  friend,"  said  Mr.  Stiggins, 
breaking  the  silence  in  a  very  low  voice,  "  here's 
a  sorrowful  affliction!" 

Sam  nodded  very  slightly. 

"  For  the  man  of  wrath,  too  ! "  added  Mr. 
Stiggins ;  "  it  makes  a  vessel's  heart  bleed  !  " 


Mr.  Weller  was  overiieard  by  his  son  to  mur- 
mur something  relative  to  making  a  vessel's 
nose  bleed  ;  but  Mr.  Stiggins  heard  him  not. 

"  Do  you  know,  young  man,"  whispered  Mr. 
Stiggins,  drawing  his  chair  closer  to  Sam, 
"  whether  she  has  left  lunanuel  anything  ?  " 

"  Who's  he?  "  inquired  Sam. 

"The  chapel,"  replied  Mr.  Stiggins;  "our 
chapel ;  our  fold,  Mr.  Samuel." 

"  She  hasn't  left  the  fold  nothin',  nor  the 
shepherd  nothin',  nor  the  animals  nothin',"  said 
Sam  decisively  ;  "  nor  the  dogs  neither." 

Mr.  Stiggins  looked  slily  at  Sam  ;  glanced  at 
the  old  gentleman,  who  was  sitting  with  his 
eyes  closed,  as  if  asleep  ;  and  drawing  his  chair 
still  nearer,  said, 

"  Nothing  for  ine,  Mr.  Samuel  ?  " 

Sam  shook  his  head. 

"  I  think  there's  something,"  said  Stiggins, 
turning  as  pale  as  he  could  turn.  "  Consider, 
Mr.  Samuel ;  no  little  token  ?  " 

"  Not  so  much  as  the  vurth  o'  that  'ere  old 
umberella  o'  yourn,"  replied  Sam. 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Mr.  Stiggins  hesitatingly, 
after  a  few  moments'  deep  thought,  "  perhaps 
she  recommended  me  to  the  care  of  the  man 
of  wrath,  Mr.  Samuel?" 

"  I  think  that's  wery  likely,  from  what  he 
said,"  rejoined  Sam ;  "  he  wos  a  spcakin'  about 
you  jist  now." 

"  Was  he,  though  ? "  exclaimed  Stiggins, 
brightening  up.  "  Ah !  He's  changed,  I  dare 
say.  We  might  live  very  comfortably  together 
now,  Mr.  Samuel,  eh  ?  I  could  take  care  of  his 
property  when  you  are  away — good  care,  you  see." 

Heaving  a  long-drawn  sigh,  Mr.  Stiggins 
paused  for  a  response.  Sam  nodded,  and  Mr. 
AV'eller  the  elder  gave  vent  to  an  extraordinary 
sound,  which,  being  neither  a  groan,  nor  a 
grunt,  nor  a  gasp,  nor  a  growl,  seemed  to  par- 
take in  some  degree  of  the  character  of  all  four. 

Mr.  Stigginsj  encouraged  by  this  sound, 
which  he  understood  to  betoken  remorse  or 
repentance,  looked  about  him,  rubbed  his 
hands,  wept,  smiled,  wept  again,  and  then, 
walking  softly  across  the  room  to  a  well- 
remembered  shelf  in  one  corner,  took  down  a 
tumbler,  and,  with  great  deliberation,  put  four 
lumps  of  sugar  in  it.  Having  got  thus  far,  he 
looked  about  him  again,  and  sighed  grievously  ; 
with  that,  he  walked  softly  into  the  bar,  and 
presently  returning  with  the  tumbler  half  full  of 
pine-ajiple  rum,  advanced  to  the  kettle  which 
was  singing  gaily  on  the  hob,  mixed  his  grog, 
stirred  it,  sipped  it,  sat  down,  and  taking  a  long 
and  hearty  pull  at  the  rum-and-water,  stopped 
for  breath. 
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The  elder  Mr.  Weller,  who  still  continued  to 
make  various  strange  and  uncouth  attcnijjts  to 
appear  asleep,  offered  not  a  single  word  during 
these  proceedings  ;  but  when  Mr.  Stiggins 
stopped  for  breath,  he  darted  upon  him,  and 
snatching  the  tumbler  from  his  hand,  threw  the 
remainder  of  the  rum-and-water  in  his  face,  and 
the  glass  itself  into  the  grate.  Then,  seizing 
the  reverend  gentleman  firmly  by  the  collar,  he 
suddenly  fell  to  kicking  him  most  furiously : 
accompanying  every  application  of  his  top-boots 
to   Mr.  Stiggins's   person    with   sundry  violent 


and  incoherent  anathemas  upon  his  limbs,  eyes 
and  body.  '  ' 

"  Sammy,"  said  Mr.  Weller,  "  put  my  hat  on 
tight  for  me." 

Sam  dutifully  adjusted  the  hat  with  the  Ion<^ 
hat-band  more  firmly  on  his  father's  head,  and 
the  old  gentleman,  resuming  his  kicking  with 
greater  agihty  than  before,  tumbled  with  Mr 
Stiggms  through  the  bar,  and  through  the  pas- 
sage, out  at  the  front-door,  and  so  into  the 
street ;  —  the  kicking  continuing  the  whole 
way,    and    increasing    in    vehemence,     rather 
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than  diminishing,  every  time  the  top-boot  was 
lifted. 

It  was  a  beautiful  and  exhilarating  sight  to 
see  the  red-nosed  man  writhing  in  Mr.  Wcller's 
grasp,  and  his  whole  frame  quivering  with  an- 
guish as  kick  followed  kick  in  rapid  succession  ; 
Tu^^^^  ^  ^^''^  "^^^^  exciting  spectacle  to  behold 
Mr.  Weller,  after  a  powerful  struggle,  immersing 
Mr.  Stiggins's  head  in  a  horse-trough  full  of 
water,  and  holding  it  there  until  he  was  half 
suffocated. 

The  Pickwick  Club,  24. 


"There!"  .said  Mr.  Weller,  throwing  all  his 
energy  into  one  most  complicated  kick,  as  he  at 
ength  permitted  Mr.  Stiggins  to  withdraw  his 
head  from  the  trough,  "  send  any  vun  o'  them 
lazy  shepherds  here,  and  I'll  pound  him  to  a 
jelly  first,  and  drownd  him  artervards  !  Sammy 
help  me  in,  and  fill  me  a  small  glass  of  brandy' 
1  m  out  o'  breath,  my  boy." 
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CHAPTKR  LI  1 1. 

DMlKISINCi    THE     FI.N.U.    KXIT    OF     MR.   JINGI.K     AND 

juii  iRurrKR ;   \vi iii    A  great  morning  ok  ufsi- 

M  >s     i\    CRAY'S    INN   SyUARE.      CONCLUDING    WITH 
KNOCK  AT  MR.   PERKER'S   UOOR. 

"^'HEN  Arabella,  after  sonic  gentle 
preparation,  and  many  assurances 
V  that  there  was  not  the  least  occa- 
\  sion  for  being  low-spirited,  was-  at 
i  length  made  acquainted  by  Mr. 
Pickwick  with  the  unsatisfactory 
result  of  his  visit  to  Birmingham,  she 
burst  into  tears,  and  sobbing  aloud, 
lamented  in  moving  terms  that  she  should  have 
been  the  unhappy  cause  of  any  estrangement 
between  a  father  and  his  son. 

"  My  dear  girl,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick  kindly, 
"  it  is  no  Tiult  of  yours.  It  was  impossible  to 
foresee  that  the  old  gentleman  would  be  so 
strongly  prepossessed  against  his  son's  mar- 
riage, you  know.  I  am  sure,"  added  ]\Ir.  Pick- 
wick, glancing  at  her  pretty  face,  "  he  can  have 
very  little  idea  of  the  pleasure  he  denies  himself." 

"  Oh,  my  dear  Mr.  Pickwick,"  said  Arabella, 
"  what  shall  we  do  if  he  continues  to  be  angry 
with  us  ?  " 

"Why,  wait  patiently,  my  dear,  until  he  thinks 
better  of  it,'  replied  Mr.  Pickwick  cheerfully. 

"  But,  dear  Mr.  Pickwick,  what  is  to  become 
of  Nathaniel  if  his  father  withdraws  his  assist- 
ance ?  "  urged  Arabella. 

"  In  that  case,  my  love,"  rejoined  Mr.  Pick- 
wick, "  I  will  venture  to  prophesy  that  he  will 
find  some  other  friend  who  will  not  be  backward 
in  helping  him  to  start  in  the  world." 

The  significance  of  this  reply  was  not  so  well 
disguised  by  Mr.  Pickwick  but  that  Arabella 
understood  it.  So,  throwing  her  arms  round 
his  neck,  and  kissing  him  affectionately,  she 
sobbed  louder  than  before. 

*'  Come,  come,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  taking  her 
hand,  "  we  will  wait  here  a  few  days  longer,  antl 
see  whether  he  writes  or  takes  any  other  notice 
of  your  husband's  communication.  If  not,  I 
have  thought  of  half-a-dozen  i)lans,  any  one  of 
which  would  make  you  happy  at  once.  There, 
my  dear — there  ! " 

With  these  words,  Mr.  Pickwick  gently  pressed 
Arabella's  hand,  and  bade  her  dry  her  eyes,  and 
not  distress  her  husband.  Upon  which  Arabella, 
who  was  one  of  the  best  little  creatures  alive,  put 
her  handkerchief  in  her  reticule,  and  by  the  time 
Mr.  Winkle  joined  them,  exhibited,  in  full  lustre, 
the  same  beaming  smiles  and  sparkling  eyes  that 
had  originally  captivated  him. 


*'  This  is  a  distressing  predicament  for  these 
young  j)eople,'  thought  Mr.  Pickwick,  as  he 
dressed  himself  next  morning.  "  I'll  walk  up  to 
Perker's,  and  consult  him  about  the  matter." 

As  Mr.  Pickwick  was  further  prompted  to 
betake  himself  to  Gray's  Inn  Square  by  an 
anxious  desire  to  come  to  a  pecuniary  settlement 
with  the  kind-hearted  little  attorney  ^\ilhout 
further  delay,  he  made  a  huiried  breakfast,  and 
e.vecuted  his  intention  so  sjieedily  that  ten 
o'clock  had  not  struck  when  he  reached  Gray's 
Inn. 

It  still  wanted  ten  minutes  to  the  hour  when 
he  had  ascended  the  staircase  on  which  Perker's 
chambers  were.  The  clerks  had  not  arrived 
yet,  and  he  beguiled  the  time  by  looking  out  of 
the  staircase  window. 

The  healthy  light  of  a  fine  October  morning 
made  even  the  dingy  old  houses  brighten  up 
a  little :  some  of  the  dusty  windows  actually 
looking  almost  cheerful  as  the  sun's  rays 
gleamed  upon  them.  Clerk  after  clerk  hast- 
ened into  the  square  by  one  or  other  of  the 
entrances,  and  looking  up  at  the  Hall  clock, 
accelerated  or  decreased  his  rate  of  walking  ac- 
cording to  the  time  at  which  his  office  hours 
nominally  commenced ;  the  half-past  nine  o'clock 
people  suddenly  becoming  very  brisk,  and  the 
ten  o'clock  gentlemen  falling  into  a  pace  of  most 
aristocratic  slowness.  The  clock  struck  ten, 
and  clerks  poured  in  faster  than  ever,  each  one 
in  a  greater  perspiration  than  his  predecessor. 
The  noise  of  unlocking  and  opening  doors 
echoed  and  re-echoed  on  every  side ;  heails 
appeared  as  if  by  magic  in  every  window ;  the 
porters  took  up  their  stations  for  the  day ;  the 
slipshod  laundresses  hurried  off;  the  postman 
ran  from  house  to  house ;  and  the  whole  legal 
hive  was  in  a  bustle. 

"  You're  early,  Mr.  Pickwick,"  said  a  voice 
behind  him. 

"Ah,  Mr.  Lowten,"  replied  that  gentleman, 
looking  round,  and  recognising  his  old  acquaint- 
ance. 

"  Precious  warm  walking,  isn't  it?''  said  Low- 
ten,  drawing  a  Bramah  key  from  his  pocket,  with 
a  small  plug  therein,  to  keep  the  dust  out. 

"  You  appear  to  feel  it  so,"  rejoined  Mr. 
Pickwick,  smiling  at  the  clerk,  who  was  literally 
red-hot. 

"  I've  come  along  rather,  I  can  tell  you,"  re- 
plied Lowten.  "  It  went  the  half-hour  as  I 
came  through  the  Polygon.  I'm  here  before 
///;//,  though,  so  I  don't  mind." 

Comforting  himself  with  this  reflection,  Mr. 
Lowten  extracted  the  plug  from  the  door-key ; 
and  having  opened  the  door,  re-plugged  and  re- 
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pocketed  his  Bramah,  and  picked  up  the  letters 
which  the  postman  had  dropijcd  through  the 
box,  he  ushered  Mr.  Pickwick  into  the  office. 
Here,  in  the  twinkh'ng  of  an  eye,  he  divestetl 
himself  of  his  coat,  put  on  a  threadbare  garment 
which  he  took  out  of  a  desk,  hung  up  his  hat, 
pulled  forth  a  few  sheets  of  cartridge  and  blot- 
ling  paper  in  alternate  layers,  and  sticking  a 
pen  behind  his  ear,  rubbed  his  hands  with  an 
air  of  great  satisfaction. 

"There,  you  see,  Mr.  Pickwick,"  he  said, 
"now  I'm  complete.  I've  got  my  office  coat 
on,  and  my  pad  out,  and  let  him  come  as  soon 
as  he  likes.  You  haven't  got  a  pinch  of  snuff 
about  you,  have  you?" 

"  No,  I  have  not,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  I'm  sorry  for  it,"  said  Lowten.  "  Never 
mind — I'll  run  out  presently,  and  get  a  bottle 
of  sodn.  Don't  I  look  rather  queer  about  the 
eyes,  Mr.  Pickwick?" 

The  individual  appealed  to,  surveyed  Mr. 
Lowten's  eyes  from  a  distance,  and  expressed 
his  opinion  that  no  unusual  queerncss  was  per- 
ceptible in  those  features. 

"  I'm  glad  of  it,"  said  Lowten.  "  We  were  keep- 
ing it  up  pretty  tolerably  at  the  Slump  last  night, 
and  I'm  rather  out  of  sorts  this  morning. — Perker's 
been  about  that  business  of  yours,  by-the-bye. 

"What  business?"  inquired  Mr.  Pickwick. 
"Mrs.  Bardell's  costs?" 

"  No,  I  don't  mean  that,"  replied  Lowten. 
"  About  getting  that  customer,  that  we  paid  the 
ten  shillings  in  the  pound  to  the  bill  discounter 
for,  on  your  account — to  get  him  out  of  the 
Fleet,  you  know — about  gelling  him  to  Dcme- 
rara." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Jingle,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick  hastilv. 
"Yes.     Well?" 

"Well,  it's  all  arranged,"  said  Lowten,  mend- 
ing his  pen,  "  The  agent  at  Liverpool  said  he 
had  been  obliged  to  you  many  limes  when  you 
were  in  business,  and  he  would  be  glad  to  take 
him  on  your  recommendation." 

"  That's  well,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick.  "  I  am 
delighted  to  hear  it." 

"  But  I  say,"  resumed  Lowten,  scraping  the 
back  of  the  pen  prcjxiratory  to  making  a  fresh 
split,  "  what  a  soft  chap  that  other  is  I" 

"  Which  other  ?" 

'•  \\'hy,  that  ser\ant,  or  friend,  or  whatever  he 
is — you  know;  Trotter." 

"  Ah  ?"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  with  a  smile.  "  I 
always  thought  him  the  reverse." 

"  Well,  and  so  did  I,  from  what  little  I  saw  of 
him,"  replied  Lowien  ;  "  it  only  shows  how  one 
may  be  deceived.  What  do  you  think  of  his 
going  to  Demerara  too?" 


"  What !  And  giving  up  what  was  offered 
him  here  !  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Treating  Perker's  oiler  of  eighteen  bob  a 
week,  and  a  rise  if  he  behaved  himself,  like 
dirt,"  replied  Lowten.  "  He  said  he  must  go 
along  with  the  other  one,  and  so  they  persuaded 
Perker  to  write  again,  and  they've  got  him 
something  on  the  same  estate ;  not  near  so 
good,  Perker  says,  as  a  convict  would  get  in 
New  South  Wales,  if  he  appeared  at  his  trial  in 
a  new  suit  of  clothes." 

"  Foolish  fellow,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  wiih 
glistening  eyes.     "  Foolish  fellow." 

"  Oh,  it's  worse  than  foolish ;  it's  downright 
sneaking,  you  know,"  replied  Lowten,  nibbing 
the  pen  with  a  contemptuous  fiice.  "  He  says 
that  he's  the  only  friend  he  ever  had,  and  he's 
attached  to  him,  and  all  that.  Friendship's 
a  very  good  thing  in  its  way  ;  we  are  all  very 
friendly  and  comfortable  at  the  Stump,  for  in- 
stance, over  our  grog,  where  every  man  pays  for 
himself;  but  damn  hurting  yourself  for  anybody 
else,  you  know  !  No  man  should  have  more 
than  two  attachments — the  first  to  number  one, 
and  the  second  to  the  ladies  ;  that's  what  I  say 
— ha  !  ha ! "  Mr.  Lowten  concluded  with  a 
loud  laugh,  half  in  jocularity,  and  half  in  deri- 
sion, wliich  was  prematurely  cut  short  by  the 
sound  of  Perker's  footsteps  on  the  stairs  :  at  the 
first  approach  of  which  he  vaulted  on  his  stool 
with  an  agility  most  remarkable,  and  wrote 
intensely. 

The  greeting  between  Mr.  Pickwick  and  his 
professional  atlviser  was  warm  and  cordial ;  the 
client  was  scarcely  ensconced  in  the  attorney's 
arm-chair,  howe\cr,  when  a  knock  was  heard  at 
the  door,  and  a  voice  inquired  whether  Mr. 
Perker  was  within. 

"Hark!"  said  Pckrer,  "that's  one  of  our 
vagabond  friends — Jingle  himself,  my  dear  sir. 
Will  you  see  him?" 

"What  do  you  think?"  in<iuired  Mr.  Pick- 
wick, hesitating. 

"  Yes,  I  think  you  had  better.  Here,  you 
sir,  what's  your  name,  walk  in,  will  you?" 

In  compliance  with  this  unceremonious  in- 
vitation. Jingle  and  Job  walked  into  the  room, 
but,  seeing  Mr.  Pickwick,  stopped  short  in  some 
confusion. 

"  Well,"  said  Perker,  "  don't  you  know  tlut 
gentleman?" 

"  Good  reason  to,"  replied  Jingle,  stei)ping 
for^vard.  "  Mr.  Pickwick — deepest  obligations 
— life  preser\'er — made  a  man  of  mc — you  shall 
never  repent  it,  sir." 

"  I  am  happy  to  hear  you  say  so,"  said  Mr. 
Pickwick.     "  You  look  much  belter." 
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"Thanks  to  you,  sir — great  change — Majesty's 
Fleet — unwholesome  place — very,"  said  Jingle, 
shaking  his  head.  He  was  decently  and  cleanly 
dressed,  and  so  was  Job,  who  stooil  bolt  up- 
right behind  him,  staring  at  Mr.  Pickwick  with 
a  visage  of  iron. 

"When  do  they  go  to  Liverpool?"  impiired 
Mr.  Pickwick,  half  aside  to  Perker. 

"  This  evening,  sir,  at  seven  o'clock,"  said 
Job,  taking  one  step  forward.  *'  By  the  heavy 
coach  from  the  City,  sir." 

"  Are  your  jMaces  taken  ? '' 

"They  are,  sir,"  replied  Job. 

"  You  have  fully  maile  up  your  mind  to  go  ?" 

"  I  have,  sir,"  answered  Job. 

"  With  regard  to  such  an  outfit  as  was  indis- 
pensable for  Jingle,"  said  Perker,  addressing 
Mr.  Pickwick  aloud,  "I  have  taken  upon  myself 
to  make  an  arrangement  for  the  deduction  of  a 
small  sum  from  his  quarterly  salary,  which, 
being  made  for  only  one  year,  and  regularly 
remitted,  will  provide  for  that  expense.  I  en- 
tirely disapprove  of  your  doing  anything  for 
him,  my  dear  sir,  which  is  not  dependent  on  his 
own  exertions  and  good  conduct." 

"  Certainly,"  interposed  Jingle,  with  great 
firmness.  "  Clear  head — man  of  the  world — 
quite  right — perfectly." 

"  By  compounding  with  his  creditor,  releasing 
his  clothes  from  the  ])awnbroker's,  relieving  him 
in  prison,  and  paying  for  his  passage,"  continued 
Perker,  without  noticing  Jingle's  observation, 
"  you  have  already  lost  upwards  of  fifty  pounds." 

"  Not  lost,"  said  Jingle  hastily.  "  Pay  it  all 
— stick  to  business — cash  uj) — every  farthing. 
Yellow    fever,  *perhaps — can't    help    that  —  if 

not "    Here  Mr.  Jingle  paused,  and  striking 

the  crown  of  his  hat  with  great  violence,  passed 
his  hand  over  his  eyes,  and  sat  down. 

"  He  means  to  say,"  said  Job,  advancing  a 
few  paces,  "  that  if  he  is  not  carried  off  by  the 
fever,  he  will  pay  the  money  back  again.  If  he 
lives,  he  will,  Mr.  Pickwick.  I  will  see  it  done. 
I  know  he  will,  sir,"  said  Job  with  energy.  "  I 
could  undertake  to  swear  it." 

"  Well,  well,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  who  had 
been  bestowing  a  score  or  two  of  frowns  upon 
Perker,  to  stop  his  summary  of  benefits  con- 
ferred, which  the  little  attorney  obstinately  dis- 
regarded, "  you  must  be  careful  not  to  play  any 
more  desperate  cricket  matches,  Mr.  Jingle,  or 
to  renew  your  acquaintance  with  Sir  Thomas 
Blazo,  and  I  have  little  doubt  of  your  preserving 
your  health." 

Mr.  Jingle  smiled  at  this  sally,  but  looked 
rather  foolish  notwithstanding ;  so,  Mr.  Pick- 
wick changed  the  subject  by  saying, 


"  You  don't  happen  to  know,  do  you,  what 
has  become  of  another  friend  of  yours — a  more 
humble  one,  whom  I  saw  at  Rochester?" 

"  Dismal  Jemmy?'  imjuired  Jingle. 

"  Yes." 

Jingle  shook  his  head. 

"  Clever  rascal — (jueer  fellow,  hoaxing  genius 
— Job's  brother." 

"Job's  brother!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Pickwick. 
"  Well,  now  I  look  at  him  closely,  there  is  a 
likeness." 

"  We  were  always  considered  like  each  other, 
sir,"  said  Job,  with  a  cunning  look  just  lurking 
in  the  corners  of  his  eyes,  "  only  I  was  really  of 
a  serious  nature,  and  he  never  was.  He  emi- 
grated to  America,  sir,  in  consequence  of  being 
too  much  sought  after  here  to  be  comfortable  : 
and  has  never  been  heard  of  since." 

"  That  accounts  for  my  not  having  received 
the  '  page  from  the  romance  of  real  life,'  which 
he  j)romised  me  one  morning  when  he  appeared 
to  be  contemplating  suicide  on  Rochester 
Bridge,  I  suppose,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  smiling. 
"  I  need  not  inquire  whether  his  dismal  be- 
haviour was  natural  or  assumed." 

"  He  could  assume  anything,  sir,"  said  Job. 
"  You  may  consider  yourself  very  fortunate  in 
having  escaped  him  so  easily.  On  intimate 
terms  he  would  have  been  even  a  more  danger- 
ous acquaintance  than  " — Job  looked  at  Jingle, 
hesitated,  and  finally  added — "  than — than — 
myself  even." 

"  A  hopeful  family  yours,  Mr.  Trotter,"  said 
Perker,  sealing  a  letter  which  he  had  just 
finished  writing. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  Job.     "  Very  much  so." 

"Well,"  said  the  little  man,  laughing,  "I 
hope  you  are  going  to  disgrace  it.  Deliver  this 
letter  to  the  agent  when  you  reach  Liverpool, 
and  let  me  advise  you,  gentlemen,  not  to  be  too 
knowing  in  the  West  Indies.  If  you  throw- 
away  this  chance,  you  will  both  richly  deserve 
to  be  hanged,  as  I  sincerely  trust  you  will  be. 
And  now  you  had  better  leave  Mr.  Pickwick 
and  me  alone,  for  we  have  other  matters  to  talk 
over,  and  time  is  precious."  As  Perker  said  this, 
he  looked  towards  the  door,  with  an  evident  de- 
sire to  render  the  leave-taking  as  brief  as  possible. 

It  was  brief  enough  on  Mr.  Jingle's  part.  He 
thanked  the  little  attorney  in  a  few  hurried 
words  for  the  kindness  and  promptitude  with 
which  he  had  rendered  his  assistance,  and, 
turning  to  his  benefactor,  stood  for  a  few  seconds 
as  if  irresolute  what  to  say  or  how  to  act.  Job 
Trotter  relieved  his  perplexity ;  for,  with  a 
humble,  grateful  bow  to  Mr.  Pickwick,  he  took 
his  friend  gently  by  the  arm,  and  led  him  away. 
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"A  worthy  couple  !"  said  Perker,  as  the  door 
closed  behind  them. 

"  I  hope  they  may  become  so,"  replied  Mr. 
Pickwick.  "  What  do  you  think  ?  Is  there 
any  chance  of  their  permanent  reformation?" 

Perker  shrugged  his  shoulders  doubtfully,  but 
observing  Mr.  Pickwick's  anxious  and  disap- 
jjointcd  look,  rejoined  : 

"  Of  course  there  is  a  chance.  I  hope  it  may 
prove  a  good  one.  They  are  unquestionably 
penitent  now;  but  then,  you  know,  they  have 
the  recollection  of  very  recent  suffering  fresh 
upon  them.  What  they  may  become,  when 
that  fades  away,  is  a  problem  that  neither  you 
nor  I  can  solve.  However,  my  dear  sir,"  added 
Perker,  laying  his  hand  on  Mr.  Pickwick's 
shoulder,  "your  object  is  equally  honourable, 
whatever  the  result  is.  Whether  that  species  of 
benevolence  which  is  so  very  cautious  and  long- 
sighted that  it  is  seldom  exercised  at  all,  lest  its 
owner  should  be  imposed  upon,  and  so  wounded 
in  his  self-love,  be  real  charity,  or  a  worldly 
counterfeit,  I  leave  to  wiser  heads  than  mine  to 
determine.  Rut  if  those  two  fellows  were  to 
commit  a  burglary  to-morrow,  my  opinion  of 
this  action  would  be  equally  high." 

With  these  remarks,  which  were  delivered  in  a 
much  more  animated  and  earnest  manner  than 
is  usual  in  legal  gentlemen,  Perker  drew  his 
chair  to  the  desk,  and  listened  to  Mr. -Pick- 
wick's recital  of  old  Mr.  Winkle's  obstinacy. 

"  Give  him  a  week,"  said  Perker,  nodding 
his  head  prophetically. 

"  Do  .you  think  he  will  come  round  ?"  in- 
quired Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  I  think  he  will,"  rejoined  Perker.  "  If  not, 
we  must  try  the  young  lady's  persuasion  :  and 
that  is  what  anybody  but  you  would  have  done 
at  first," 

Mr.  Perker  was  taking  a  })inch  of  snuff  with 
various  grotescjue  contractions  of  countenance, 
eulogistic  of  the  persuasive  powers  appertaining 
unto  young  ladies,  when  the  murmur  of  incjuiry 
and  answer  was  heard  in  the  outer  office,  and 
Lowten  tapped  at  the  door. 

"  Come  in  !"  cried  the  little  man. 

Tlie  clerk  came  in,  and  shut  the  door  after 
him,  with  great  mystery. 

"  What's  the  matter?"  inquired  Perker. 

"  You're  wanted,  sir." 

"Who  wants  me?" 

Lowten  looked  at  Mr.  Pickwick,  and  coughed. 

"  Who  wants  me  ?  Can't  you  speak,  Mr. 
Lowten?"' 

"  Why,  sir,'  replied  Lowten,  "  it's  Dodson  ; 
and  Fogg  is  with  him." 

"Bless  my  life  !"  said  the  little  man,  looking 


at  his  watch,  "  I  appointed  them  to  be  here  at 
half-past  eleven,  to  settle  that  matter  of  yours, 
Pickwick.  I  gave  them  an  undertaking  on 
which  they  sent  down  your  discharge.  It's  very 
awkward,  my  dear  sir.  What  will  you  do? 
Would  you  like  to  step  into  the  next  room  ?" 

The  next  room  being  the  identical  room  in 
which  Messrs.  Dodson  and  Fogg  were,  Mr. 
Pickwick  replied  that  he  would  remain  where  he 
was  :  the  more  especially  as  Messrs.  Dodson 
and  Fogg  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  look  him  in 
the  face,  instead  of  his  being  ashamed  to  see 
them ;  which  latter  circumstance  he  begged  Mr. 
Perker  to  note,  with  a  glowing  countenance  and 
many  marks  df  indignation. 

"  Very  well,  my  dear  sir,  very  well,"  replied 
Perker.  "  I  can  only  say,  that  if  you  expect 
either  Dodson  or  Fogg  to  exhibit  any  symptom 
of  shame  or  confusion  at  having  to  look  you,  or 
anybody  else,  in  the  face,  you  are  the  most 
sanguine  man  in  your  expectations  that  /  ever 
met  with.     Show  them  in,  Mr.  Lowten." 

Mr.  Lowten  disappeared  with  a  grin,  and  im- 
mediately returned  ushering  in  the  firm,  in  due 
form  of  precedence :  Dodson  first,  and  Fogg 
afterwards. 

"  You  have  seen  Mr.  Pickwick,  I  believe  ? " 
said  Perker  to  Dodson,  inclining  his  pen  in  the 
direction  where  that  gentleman  was  seated. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Pickwick?"  said  Dod- 
son in  a  loud  voice. 

"  Dear  me,"  cried  Fogg,  "  how  do  you  do, 
Mr.  Pickwick  ?  I  hope  you  are  well,  sir.  1 
thought  I  knew  the  face,''  said  Fogg,  drawing  up 
a  chair,  and  looking  round  him  with  a  smile. 

Mr.  Pickwick  bent  his  head  very  slightly,  in 
answer  to  these  salutations,  and,  seeing  Fogg 
pull  a  bundle  of  papers  from  his  coat  pocket, 
rose  and  walked  to  the  window. 

"  There's  no  occasion  for  Mr.  Pickwick  to 
move,  Mr.  Perker,"  said  Fogg,  untying  the  red 
tape  which  encircled  the  little  bundle,  and 
smiling  again,  more  sweetly  than  before.  "  Mr. 
Pickwick  is  pretty  well  acquainted  with  these 
proceedings ;  there  are  no  secrets  between  us, 
I  think.     He!  he!  he!" 

"  Not  many,  I  think,''  said  Dodson.  "  Ha  ! 
ha!  ha!"  Then  both  the  i)artncrs  laughed  to- 
gether— pleasantly  and  chccrluUy,  as  men  who 
arc  going  to  receive  money  often  do. 

"  We  shall  make  Mr.  Pickwick  pay  for  peep- 
ing," said  Fogg  with  considerable  native  humour, 
as  he  unfolded  his  papers.  "  The  amount  of 
the  taxed  costs  is  one  hundred  and  thirty-three, 
six,  four,  Mr.  Perker." 

There  was  a  great  comparing  of  papers,  and 
turning  over  of  leaves,   by  Fogg  and   Perker, 
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after  this  statement  of  profit  and  loss,  during 
which  Dodson  said  in  an  aflablc  manner  to  Mr. 
Pickwick : 

"  I  don't  think  you  arc  looking  quite  so  stout 
as  wlicn  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  last, 
Mr.  Pickwick." 

"  Possibly  not,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick, 
who  had  been  flashing  forth  looks  of  fierce  in- 
dignation, without  proilucing  the  smallest  effect 
on  eithei  of  the  sharp  i)ractiiioners  ;  "  I  believe 
I  am  not,  sir.  I  have  been  persecuted  antl 
annoyed  by  Scoundrels  of  late,  sir." 

Pcrker  coughed  violently,  and  asked  Mr. 
Pickwick  whether  he  wouldn't  like  to  look  at 
the  morning  paper ;  to  which  inquiry  Mr.  IMck- 
wick  returned  a  most  decided  negative. 

"  True,"  said  Dodson,  "  I  dare  say  you  ha'i'c 
been  annoyed  in  tiie  Fleet ;  there  are  some  odd 
gentr)-  there.  Whereabouts  were  your  apart- 
ments, Mr.  Pickwick?" 

"  My  one  room,"  replied  that  much-injured 
gentleman,  "was  on  the  Coffee-Room  flight." 

"  Oh,  indeed  !  "  said  Dodson.  "  I  believe 
that  is  a  very  pleasant  part  of  the  establishment." 

"Very,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick  drily. 

There  was  a  coolness  about  all  this,  which,  to 
a  gentleman  of  an  excitable  temperament,  had, 
under  the  circumstances,  rather  an  exasperating 
tendency.  Mr.  Pickwick  restrained  his  wrath 
by  gigantic  eflbrts  ;  but  when  Perker  wrote  a 
cheque  for  the  whole  amount,  and  Fogg  de- 
posited it  in  a  small  pocket-book,  with  a  tri- 
umphant smile  playing  over  his  pimply  features, 
which  communicated  itself  likewise  to  the  stern 
countenance  of  Dodson,  he  felt  the  blood  in  his 
cheeks  tingling  with  indignation. 

*'  Now,  Mr.  Dodson,"  said  P'ogg,  putting  up 
the  pocket-book  and  drawing  on  his  gloves,  "  I 
am  at  your  service." 

"Very  good,"  said  Dodson,  rising,  "I  am 
quite  ready." 

"I  am  vcr)'  happy,"  said  Fogg,  softened* by 
the  cheque,  "  to  have  had  the  pleasure  of  making 
Mr.  Pickwick's  acquaintance.  I  hope  you  don't 
think  quite  so  badly  of  us,  Mr.  Pickwick,  as 
when  we  first  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you." 

"  I  hope  not,"  said  Dodson,  Avith  the  high 
tone  of  calumniated  virtue.  "  Mr.  Pickwick 
now  knows  us  better,  I  trust :  whatever  your 
opinion  of  gentlemen  of  our  profession  may  be, 
I  beg  to  assure  you,  sir,  that  I  bear  no  ill-will  or 
vindictive  feeling  towards  you  for  the  sentiments 
you  thought  proper  to  express  in  our  office  in 
Freeman's  Court,  Comhill,  on  the  occasion  to 
which  my  partner  has  referred." 

"  Oh  no,  no  ;  nor  I,"  said  Fogg,  in  a  most  for- 
giving manner. 


"  Our  conduct,  sir,"  said  Dodson,  "  will  speak 
for  itself,  and  justify  itself  I  hope,  upon  every 
occasion.'  We  have  been  in  the  profession  some 
years,  Mr.  Pickwick,  and  have  been  honoured 
with  the  confidence  of  many  excellent  clients. 
I  wish  you  good  morning,  sir." 

"  Good  morning,  Mr.  Pickwick,"  said  Fogg. 
So  saying,  he  put  his  umbrella  under  his  arm, 
drew  off"  his  right  glove,  and  extended  the  hand 
of  reconciliation  to  that  most  indignant  gentle- 
man :  who,  thereupon,  thrust  his  hands  beneath 
his  coat-tails,  and  eyed  the  attorney  with  looks 
of  scornful  amazement. 

"  Lowlen  !"  cried  Perker  at  this  moment, 
"  open  the  door." 

"  AV'ait  one  instant,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 
"  Perker,  I  wi/l  speak." 

"  ;My  dear  sir,  pray  let  the  matter  rest  where 
it  is,"  saitl  the  little  attorney,  who  had  been  in  a 
state  of  nervous  apprehension  during  the  whole 
interview  ;  "  Mr.  Pickwick,  I  beg " 

"  I  will  not  be  put  down,  sir,"  replied  Mr. 
Pickwick  hastily.  "  Mr.  Dodson,  you  have 
addressed  some  remarks  to  me." 

Dodson  turned  round,  bent  his  head  meekly, 
and  smiled. 

"  Some  remarks  to  me,"  repeated  Mr.  Pick- 
w'ick,  almost  breathless :  "  and  your  partner  has 
tendered  me  his  hand,  and  you  have  both 
assumed  a  tone  of  forgiveness  and  high-minded- 
ness,  which  is  an  extent  of  impudence  that  I 
was  not  prepared  for,  even  in  you." 

"  What,  sir  !"  exclaimed  Dodson. 

"What,  sir!"  reiterated  Fogg. 

"  Do  you  know  that  I  have  been  the  victim 
of  your  plots  and  conspiracies?"  continued  Mr. 
Pickwick.  "  Do  you  know  that  I  am  the  man 
whom  you  have  been  imprisoning  and  robbing  ? 
Do  you  know  that  you  were  the  attorneys  for 
the  plaintiff,  in  Bardell  and  Pickwick?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  we  do  know  it,"  replied  Dodson. 

"  Of  course  we  know  it,  sir,"  rejoined  Fogg, 
slapping  his  pocket — j)erhai)S  by  accident. 

"  I  see  that  you  recollect  it  with  satisfaction," 
said  Mr.  Pickwick,  attempting  to  call  up  a  sneer 
for  the  first  lime  in  his  life,  and  failing  most 
signally  in  so  doing.  "  Although  I  have  long 
been  anxious  to  tell  you,  in  plain  terms,  what 
my  opinion  of  you  is,  I  should  have  let  even  this 
opportunity  pass,  in  deference  to  my  friend 
Perker's  wishes,  but  for  the  unwarrantable  tone 
you  have  assumed,  and  your  insolent  familiarity 
— I  say  insolent  familiarity,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Pick- 
wick, turning  upon  Fogg  with  a  fierceness  of 
gesture  which  caused  that  person  to  retreat 
towards  the  door  with  great  expedition. 

"Take  care,  sir,'  said  Dodson,  who,  although 
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he  was  the  biggest  man  of  the  party,  had  pru- 
dently entrenched  himself  behind  Fogg,  and 
was  speaking  over  his  liead  with  a  very  pale  face. 
"  Let  him  assault  you,  Mr.  Fogg  ;  don't  return 
it  on  any  account.'-' 

"  No,  no,  I  won't  return  it,"  said  Fogg,  falling 
back  a  little  more  as  he  spoke ;  to  the  evident 
relief  of  his  partner,  who,  by  these  means,  was 
gradually  getting  into  the  outer  office. 

"  You  are,"  continued  Mr.  Pickwick,  resum- 
ing the  thread  of  his  discourse,  "  you  are  a  well- 
matched  pair  of  mean,  rascally,  pettifogging 
robbers." 

"  Well,"  interposed  Perker,  "  is  that  all  ?" 

"  It  is  all  summed  up  in  that,"  rejoined  Mr. 
Pickwick ;  "  they  are  mean,  rascally,  pettifogging 
robbers." 

"There  !"  said  Perker,  in  a  most  conciliatory 
tone.  "  My  dear  sirs,  he  has  said  all  he  has 
to  say  :  now  pray  go.  Lowten,  is  that  door 
open?" 

Mr.  Lowten,  with  a  distant  giggle,  replied  in 
the  afhrmative. 

"There,  there — good  morning — good  morn- 
ing— now  pray,  my  dear  sirs, — Mr.  Lowten,  the 
door!"  cried  the  little  man,  pushing  Dodson 
and  Fogg,  nothing  loath,  out  of  the  office ;  "  this 
way,  my  dear  sirs, — now  pray  don't  prolong  this 
— dear  me — Mr.  Lowten — the  door,  sir — why 
don't  you  attend?" 

"  If  there's  law  in  England,  sir,"  said  Dodson, 
looking  towards  Mr.  Pickwick,  as  he  put  on  his 
hat,  "  you  shall  smart  for  this." 

"  You  are  a  couple  of  mean " 

"  Remember,  sir,  you  pay  dearly  for  this," 
said  Fogg. 

" — Rascally,  pettifogging  robbers!"  conti- 
nued Mr.  Pickwick,  taking  not  the  least  notice 
of  the  threats  that  were  addressed  to  him. 

"  Robbers  I"  cried  Mr.  Pickwick,  running  to 
the  stair-head,  as  the  two  attorneys  descended. 

"  Robbers  !"  shouted  Mr.  Pickwick,  breaking 
from  Lowten  a.nd  Perker,  and  thrusting  his  head 
out  of  the  staircase  window. 

When  Mr.  Pickwick  drew  in  his  head  again, 
his  countenance  was  smiling  and  placid  ;  and, 
walking  quietly  back  into  the  office,  he  declared 
that  he  had  now  removed  a  great  weight  from 
his  mind,  and  tliat  he  felt  perfectly  comfortable 
and  happy. 

Perker  said  nothing  at  all  until  he  had  emptied 
his  snuff-box,  and  sent  Lowten  out  to  fill  it,  when 
he  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  laughing,  which  lasted 
for  five  minutes  ;  at  the  expiration  of  which  time 
he  said  that  he  supposed  he  ought  to  be  very 
angry,  but  he  couldn't  think  of  the  business 
seriously  yet — when  he  could,  he  would  be. 


"  Well,  now,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  "  let  me  have 
a  settlement  with  you." 

"  Of  the  same  kind  as  the  last  ?"  inquired  Per- 
ker with  another  laugh. 

"  Not  exactly,"  rejoined  Mr.  Pickwick,  drawing 
out  his  pocket-book,  and  shaking  the  little  man 
heartily  by  the  hand,  "  I  only  mean  a  pecuniary 
settlement.  You  have  done  me  many  acts  of 
kindness  that  I  can  never  repay,  and  have 
no  wish  to,  for  I  prefer  continuing  the  obliga- 
tion." 

With  this  preface,  the  two  friends  dived  into 
some  very  complicated  accounts  and  vouchers, 
which,  having  been  duly  displayed  and  gone 
through  by  Perker,  were  at  once  discharged  by 
Mr.  Pickwick,  with  many  professions  of  esteem 
and  frientlship. 

They  had  no  sooner  arrived  at  this  point,  than 
a  most  violent  and  startling  knocking  was  heard 
at  the  door  :  it  was  not  an  ordinary  double  knock, 
but  a  constant  and  uninterrupted  succession  of 
the  loudest  single  raps,  as  if  the  knocker  were 
endowed  with  the  perpetual  motion,  or  the  per- 
son outside  had  forgotten  to  leave  off. 

"  Dear  me,  what's  that  ? "  exclaimed  Perker, 
starting. 

"  I  think  it  is  a  knock  at  the  door,"  said  Mr. 
Pickwick,  as  if  there  could  be  the  smallest  doubt 
of  the  fact ! 

The  knocker  made  a  more  energetic  reply  than 
words  could  have  yielded,  for  it  continued  to 
hammer  with  surprising  force  and  noise,  without 
a  moment's  cessation. 

"Dear  me!"  said  Perker,  ringing  his  bell, 
"we  shall  alarm  the  Inn. — Mr  Lowten,  don't 
you  hear  a  knock?" 

"  I'll  answer  the  door  in  one  moment,  sir," 
replied  the  clerk. 

The  knocker  appeared  to  hear  the  response, 
and  to  assert  that  it  was  quite  impossible  ho 
could  wait  so  long.  It  made  a  stupendous 
uproar. 

"  It's  quite  dreadful,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  stop- 
ping his  ears. 

"  Make  haste,  Mr.  Lowten,'  Perker  called  out  ; 
"  wc  shall  have  the  panels  beaten  in." 

Mr.  Lowten,  who  was  washing  his  hands  in  a 
dark  closet,  hurried  to  the  door,  and  turning  the 
handle,  beheld  the  appearance  which  is  described 
in  the  next  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  LIV. 

CONTAINING  SOME  PARTICULARS  RELATIVE  TO  THE 
DOUBLE  KNOCK,  AND  OTHER  MAITERS,  AMONG 
WHICH  CERTAIN  INTERESTING  DISCLOSURES  RELA- 
TIVE TO  MR.  SNODGRASS  AND  A  YOUNG  LADY  ARE 
BY   NO   MEANS   IRRELEVANT  TO   THIS   HISTORY. 

y^l^rm^^^  object  (Jiat  presented  itself  to  the 
y»^^^^  eyes  of  the  astonished  clerk  was  a 
boy — a  wonderfully  fat  boy — habited 
as  a  serving  lad,  standing  upright  on 
the  mat,  with  his  eyes  closed  as  if  in 
sleep.  He  had  never  seen  such  a  fat 
boy,  in  or  out  of  a  travelling  caravan  ; 
i/^  and  this,  coupled  with  the  utter  calmness 
and  repose  of  his  appearance,  so  very  different 
from  what  was  reasonably  to  have  been  expected 
of  the  inflicter  of  such  knocks,  smote  him  with 
wonder. 

"  What's  the  matter  ?  "  inquired  the  clerk. 

The  extraordinary  boy  replied  not  a  word  ; 
but  he  nodded  once,  and  seemed,  to  the  clerk's 
imagination,  to  snore  feebly. 

"  Where  do  you  come  from  ? "  inqtiired  the 
clefk. 

The  boy  made  no  sign.  He  breathed  heavily, 
but  in  all  other  respects  was  motionless. 

The  clerk  repeated  the  question  thrice,  and 
receiving  no  answer,  prepared  to  shut  the  door, 
when  the  boy  suddenly  opened  his  eyes,  winked 
several  times,  sneezed  once,  and  raised  his  hand 
as  if  to  repeat  the  knocking.  Finding  the  door 
open,  he  stared  about  him  with  astonishment, 
and  at  length  fixed  his  eyes  on  Mr.  Lowten's  face. 

"  What  the  devil  do  you  knock  in  that  way 
for?"  inquired  the  clerk  angrily. 

"  Which  way  ?  "  said  the  boy,  in  a  slow,  sleepy 
voice. 

"  Why,  like  forty  hackney  coachmen,"  replied 
the  clerk. 

"  Because  master  said  I  wasn't  to  leave  off 
knocking  till  they  opened  the  door,  for  fear  I 
should  go  to  sleep,"  said  the  boy. 

"  Well,"  said  the  clerk,  "  what  message  have 
you  brought  ?  " 

"  He's  down-stairs,"  rejoined  the  boy. 

"  Who  ?  " 

"  Master.-  He  wants  to  know  whether  you're 
at  home." 

Mr.  Lowten  bethought  himself,  at  this  junc- 
ture, of  looking  out  of  the  window.  Seeing  an 
open  carriage,  with  a  hearty  old  gendeman  in  it, 
looking  up  very  anxiously,  he  ventured  to  beckon 
him ;  on  which  the  old  gentleman  jumped  out 
directly. 

"  That's  your  master  in  the  carriage,  I  sup- 
pose?" said  Lowten. 


The  boy  nodded. 

All  further  inquiries  were  superseded  by  the 
appearance  of  old  Wardle,  who,  running  up- 
stairs and  just  recognising  Lowten,  passed  at 
once  into  Mr.  Perker's  room. 

"Pickwick!"  said  the  old  gentleman,  "your 
hand,  my  boy  !  Why  have  I  never  heard  until 
the  day  before  yesterday  of  your  sufTering  your- 
self to  be  cooped  up  in  gaol  ?  and  why  did  you 
let  him  do  it,  Perker  ?" 

"  I  couldn't  help  it,  my  dear  sir,"  replied  Per- 
ker, with  a  smile  and  a  pinch  of  snufT;  "you 
know  how  obstinate  he  is." 

"  Of  course  I  do,  of  course  I  do,"  replied  the 
old  gentleman.  "  I  am  heartily  glad  to  see  him, 
notwithstanding.  I  will  not  lose  sight  of  him 
again  in  a  hurry." 

With  these  words,  Wardle  shook  Mr.  Pick- 
wick's hand  once  more,  and,  having  done  the 
same  by  Perker,  threw  himself  into  an  arm-chair  ; 
his  jolly  red  face  shining  again  with  smiles  and 
health. 

"  Well,"  said  Wardle,  "  here  are  pretty  goings 
on — a  pinch  of  your  snuff,  Perker,  my  boy — 
never  were  such  times,  eh?" 

"  What  do  you  mean?"  inquired  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Mean  !"  replied  Wardle.  "  Why,  I  think  the 
girls  are  all  running  mad.  That's  no  news,  you'll 
say.     Perhaps  it's  not ;  but  it's  true,  for  all  that." 

"  You  have  not  come  up  to  London,  of  all 
places  in  the  world,  to  tell  us  that,  my  dear  sir, 
have  you?"  inquired  Perker, 

"  No,  not  altogether,"  replied  Wardle;  "though 
it  was  the  main  cause  of  my  coming.  How's 
Arabella?" 

"  Very  well,"  repHed  Mr,  Pickwick,  "  and  will 
be  delighted  to  see  you,  I  am  sure." 

"  Black-eyed  little  jilt ! "  replied  Wardle.  "  I 
had  a  great  idea  of  marrying  her  myself,  one  of 
these  odd  days.   But  I  am  glad  of  it  too,  very  glad." 

"  How  did  the  intelligence  reach  you?"  asked 
Mr.  Pickwick, 

"  Oh,  it  came  to  my  girls,  of  course,"  replied 
Wardle.  "  Arabella  wrote,  the  day  before  yester- 
day, to  say  she  had  made  a  stolen  match  without 
her  husband's  father's  consent,  and  so  you  had 
gone  down  to  get  it  when  his  refusing  it  couldn't 
prevent  the  match,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  I 
thought  it  a  very  good  time  to  say  something 
serious  to  //zy  girls  ;  so  I  said  what  a  dreadful 
thing  it  was  that  children  should  marry  without 
their  parents'  consent,  and  so  forth  ;  but,  bless 
your  hearts,  I  couldn't  make  the  least  impression 
upon  them.  They  thought  it  such  a  much  more 
dreadful  thing  that  there  should  have  been  a 
wedding  without  bridesmaids,  that  I  might  as 
well  have  preached  to  Joe  hmiself."    - 
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Here  the  old  gentleman  stopped  to  laugh ; 
and  having  done  so  to  his  heart's  content,  pre- 
sently resumed  : 

"  But  this  is  not  the  best  of  it,  it  seems.  This 
is  only  half  the  love-making  and  plotting  that 
have  been  going  forward.  We  have  been  walk- 
ing on  mines  for  the  last  six  months,  and  they're 
sprung  at  last." 

"What  do  you  mean?'-  exclaimed  Mr.  Pick- 
wick, turning  pale  ;  "  no  other  secret  marriage, 
I  hope?" 


"  No,  no,"  replied  old  Wardle ;  "  not  so  bad 
as  that — no." 

"What  then?"  inquired  Mr.  Pickwick;  "am 
I  interested  in  it?" 

"Shall  I  afiswer  that  question,  Perker?"  said 
Wardle. 

"  If  you  don't  commit  yourself  by  doing  so, 
my  dear  sir." 

"  Well,  then,  you  are,"  said  Wardle. 

"  How  ?"  asked  Mr.  Pickwick  anxiously.  "In 
what  way  ?  " 
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"  Really,"  replied  Wardle,  "  you're  such  a 
fiery  sort  of  young  fellow,  that  I  am  almost 
afraid  to  tell  you  ;  but,  however,  if  Perker  will 
sit  between  us  to  prevent  mischief,  I'll  ven- 
ture." 

Having  closed  the  room-door,  and  fortified 
himself  with  another  application  to  Perker's 
snuff-box,  the  old  gentleman  proceeded  with 
his  great  disclosure  in  these  words  : 

"  The  fact  is,  that  my  daughter  Bella — Bella, 
that  married  young  Trundle,  you  know." 


"  Yes,  yes,  we  know,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick  im- 
patiently, 

"  Don't  alarm  me  at  the  very  beginning.  My 
daughter  Bella  :  Emily  having  gone  to  bed  with 
a  headache,  after  she  had  read  Arabella's  letter 
to  me  :  sat  herself  down  by  my  side  the  other 
evening,  and  began  to  talk  over  this  marriage 
affair.  '  Well,  pa,'  she  says,  '  what  do  you  think 
of  it  ?'  *  Why,  my  dear,'  I  said,  '  I  suppose  it's 
all  very  well ;  I  hope  it's  for  the  best.'  I 
answered  in  this  way  because  I  was  sitting  before 
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the  fire  at  the  time,  drinking  my  grog  rather 
thotiu'lufiilly,  and  I  knew  my  throwing  in  an  un- 
dci  iiicil  word  now  and  then  would  induce  her  to 
coniinue  talkin;^.  Both  my  girls  are  pictures  of 
their  ilear  mother,  and  as  I  grow  old  I  like  to 
sit  with  only  them  by  me  ;  for  dv.'ir  v()i<  es  and 
looks  carry  mc  back  to  the  happiest  period  of 
my  life,  and  make  me,  for  the  moment,  as  young 
as  I  used  to  be  then,  though  not  quite  so  light- 
hearted.  '  It's  quite  a  marriage  of  afiection,  pa,' 
said  Bella,  after  a  short  silence.  '  Yes,  my 
dear,'  saiil  I,  *  but  such  marriages  do  not  always 
turn  out  the  happiest.'  " 

•'  I  question  that,  mind,"  interposed  Mr.  rick- 
wick  warmly. 

"  \'ery  good,"  responded  Wardlc  ;  "  question 
anything  you  like  when  its  your  turn  to  speak, 
but  don't  interrujit  me." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon."  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Granted,"  replied  Wardle.  "  '  I  am  sorry  to 
hear  you  express  your  opinion  against  marriages 
of  atTeciion,  pa,'  said  Bella,  colouring  a  little.  '  I 
was  wTong  j  I  ought  not  to  have  saiil  so,  my 
dear,  either,'  said  I,  patting  her  cheek  as  kindly 
as  a  rough  old  fellow  like  mc  could  pat  it,  '  for 
your  mother's  was  one,  and  so  was  yours.'  '  It's 
not  that  I  meant,  pa,'  said  Bella.  '  The  fact  is, 
pa,  I  wanted  to  speak  to  you  about  I'.mily.' " 

Mr.  Pickwick  started. 

"  What's  the  matter  now  ?  "  inquired  Wardle, 
stojiping  in  his  narrative. 

*•  Nothing,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick.  "  Pray  go 
on." 

"  I  never  could  spin  out  a  stor}-,"  said  ^^'ardlc 
abniptly.  "  It  must  come  out,  sooner  or  later, 
and  it'll  save  us  all  a  great  deal  of  time  if  it 
comes  at  once.  The  long  and  the  short  of  it  is, 
then,  that  Bella  at  last  mustered  up  coumge  to 
tell  me  that  Emily  was  very  unhajipy;  that  she 
anil  your  young  friend  Snodgrass  had  been  in 
constant  correspondence  and  communication 
ever  since  last  Christmas ;  that  she  had  very 
dutifully  made  uj)  her  mind  to  run  away  with 
him,  in  laudable  imitation  of  her  old  friend  and 
schoolfellow  ;  but  that  having  some  compunc- 
tions of  conscience  on  the  subject,  inasmuch  as 
I  had  always  been  rather  kindly  disposed  to  both 
of  them,  they  had  thought  it  better,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  pay  me  the  compliment  of  asking 
whether  I  would  have  any  objection  to  their 
being  married  in  the  usual  matter-of-fact  manner. 
There  now,  Mr.  Pickwick,  if  you  can  make  it 
convenient  to  reduce  your  eyes  to  their  usual 
'  size  again,  and  to  let  me  hear  what  you  think  we 
ought  to  do,  I  shall  feel  rather  obliged  to  you  !  " 

The  testy  manner  in  which  the  hearty  old 
gentleman  uttered  this  last   sentence  was  not 


wholly  imwarranted  ;  for  Mr.  Pickwick's  face 
had  scttleil  down  into  an  expression  of  blank 
amazement  and  perplexity,  (juite  curious  to 
behold. 

"  Snodgrass  ! — since  last  Christmas  !  "  were 
the  first  broken  words  that  issued  from  the  lii'^ 
of  the  confouni'.ed  gentleman. 

"  Since  last  Christmas,"  replied  Wardle ; 
"  that's  plain  enough,  and  very  bad  spectacles 
we  must  have  worn  not  to  have  discovered  ii 
before." 

"  I  don't  understand  it,"  said  'Mr.  Pickwick, 
ruminating  ;  "  I  really  cannot  understand  it." 

"  It's  easy  enough  to  understand,"  replied  the 
choleric  old  gentleman.  "  If  you  had  been  a 
younger  man,  you  would  have  been  in  the  secret 
long  ago  ;  and  besides,"  added  Wardle  after  a 
moment's  hesitation,  "the  truth  is,  that,  kiiou 
ing  nothing  of  this  matter,  I  have  rather  pressed 
Emily,  for  four  or  five  months  past,  to  receive 
favourably  (if  she  could  ;  I  would  never  attempt 
to  force  a  girl's  inclinations)  the  addresses  of  a 
young  gentleman  down  in  our  neighbourhood. 
I  have  no  doubt  that,  girl-like,  to  enhance  her 
own  value  and  increase  the  ardour  of  Mr.  Snod- 
grass, she  has  represented  this  matter  in  verj- 
glowing  colours,  and  that  they  have  both  arrivcil 
al  the  conclusion  that  they  are  a  terribly  perse- 
cuted pair  of  unfortunates,  and  have  no  resourre 
but  clandestine  matrimony  or  charcoal.  Now  llie 
question  is,  what's  to  be  done  ?" 

"  What  have  you  done  ?  ''  inquired  Mr.  Pick- 
wick. 

"i:" 

"  I  mean  what  did  you  do  when  your  married 
daughter  tolil  you  this  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  made  a  fool  of  myself  of  course," 
rejoined  Wardle. 

'•  Just  so,"  interposed  Perker,  who  had  accom- 
panied this  dialogue  with  sundry  twitchings  of 
his  watch-chain,  vindictive  rubbings  of  his  nose, 
and  other  symptoms  of  impatience.  "That's 
very  natural  ;  but  how  ?" 

'•  I  went  into  a  great  passion  and  frightened 
my  mother  into  a  fit,"  said  Wardle. 

"  That  was  judicious,"  remarked  Perker ;  "and 
what  else  ?  " 

"  I  fretted  and  fumed  all  next  day,  and  raised 
a  great  disturbance,"  rejoined  the  old  gentleman. 
"  At  last  I  got  tired  of  rendering  myself  unplea- 
sant and  making  everybody  miserable;  so  I 
hired  a  carriage  at  Muggleton,  and,  putting  my 
own  horses  in  it,  came  up  to  town,  under  pre- 
tence of  bringing  Emily  to  see  Arabella." 

"Miss  Wardle  is  with  you,  then  ?"  said  Mr. 
Pickwick. 

"  To  be  sure  she  is,"  replied  Wardle.     "  She 
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is  at  Osborne's  Hotel  in  the  Adclphi  at  this 
moment,  unless  your  enterprising  friend  has  run 
away  with  her  since  I  came  out  this  morning." 

"  You  are  reconciled,  then  ?"  said  Perker. 

"Not  a  bit  of  it,"  answered  Wardle  ;  "  she  has 
been  crying  and  moping  ever  since,  except  last 
night,  between  tea  and  supper,  when  she  made 
a  great  parade  of  writing  a  letter,  that  I  pre- 
tended to  take  no  notice  of.' 

"'  You  want  my  advice  in  this  matter  I  sup- 
pose?" said  Perker,  looking  from  the  musing 
face  of  Mr.  Pickwick  to  the  eager  countenance 
of  Wardle,  and  taking  several  consecutive  pinches 
of  his  favourite  stimulant. 

"  I  suppose  so,"  said  Wardle,  looking  at  Mr. 
Pickwi.k. 

"  Certainly,"  replied  that  gentleman. 

"  Well,  then,"  said  Perker,  rising  anrl  pushing 
his  chair  back,  "  my  advice  is,  that  you  both 
walk  away  together,  or  ritle  away,  or  get  away 
by  some  means  or  other,  for  Pm  tired  of  you. 
and  just  talk  this  matter  over  between  you.  If 
you  have  not  settled  it  by  the  next  time  I  see 
you,  I'll  tell  you  what  to  do." 

"  This  is  satisfactory,"  said  Wardle,  hardly 
knowing  whether  to  smile  or  be  offended. 

"  Pooh,  pooh,  my  dear  sir,"  returned  Perker, 
"  I  know  you  both  a  great  deaJ  better  than  you 
know  yourselves.  You  have  settled  it  already, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes." 

Thus  expressing  himself,  the  little  gentleman 
poked  his  snuff-box,  first  into  the  chest  of  Mr. 
Pickwick,  and  then  into  the  waistcoat  of  Mr. 
Wardle,  upon  which  they  all  three  laughed,  but 
especially  the  two  last-named  gentlemen,  who  at 
once  shook  hands  again,  without  any  obvious  or 
particular  reason. 

"  You  dine  with  me  to-day,''  .said  Wardle  to 
Perker,  as  he  showed  them  out. 

"  Can't  promise,  my  dear  sir,  can't  promise," 
replied  Perker.  "  I'll  look  in  in  the  evening,  at 
all  events." 

"  I  shall  expect  you  at  five,"  said  Wardle. 
"  Now,  Joe  !"  And  Joe  having  been  at  length 
awakened,  the  two  friends  departed  in  Mr. 
Wardle's  carriage,  which  in  common  humanity 
had  a  dickey  behind  for  the  fat  boy,  who,  if 
there  had  .been  a  foot-board  instead,  would  have 
rolled  off  and  killed  himself,  in  his  very  first  nap. 

Driving  to  the  George  and  Vulture,  they 
found  that  Arabella  and  her  maid  had  sent  for 
a  hackney  coach  immediately  on  the  receipt  of 
a  short  note  from  Emily  announcing  her  arrival 
in  town,  and  had  proceeded  straight  to  the 
Adcl[)hi.  As  Wardle  had  business  to  transact 
in  the  City,  they  sent  the  carriage  and  the  fat 
boy  to  his  hotel,  with  the  information   that  he 


and    Mr.   Pickwick   would    return    together   to 
dinner  at  five  o'clock. 

Charged  with  this  message,  the  fat  boy  re- 
turneil,  slumbering  as  peaceably  in  his  dickey, 
over  the  stones,  as  if  it  had  been  a  down  bed  on 
watch-springs.  By  some  extraordinary  miracle 
he  awoke  of  his  own  accord  when  the  coach 
stopped,  and  giving  himself  a  good  shake  to 
stir  up  his  faculties,  went  up-stairs  to  execute 
his  commission. 

Now,  whether  the  shake  had  jumbled  the  fat 
boy's  faculties  together,  instead  of  arranging 
them  in  proper  order,  or  had  roused  such  a 
(juantity  of  new  ideas  within  him  as  to  render 
hihi  oblivious  of  ordinary  forms  and  ceremonies, 
or  (which  is  also  possible)  had  proved  unsuc- 
cessful in  preventmg  his  falling  asleep  as  he 
ascended  the  stairs,  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that 
he  walked  into  the  sitting-room  without  pre- 
viously knocking  at  the  door ;  and  so  beheld  a 
gentleman  with  his  arm  clasping  his  young  mis- 
tress's waist,  sitting  very  lovingly  by  her  side  on 
a  sofa,  while  Arabella  and  her  pretty  handmaid 
feigned  to  be  absorbed  in  looking  out  of  a  win- 
dow at  the  other  end  of  the  room.  At  sight  of 
this  phenomenon,  the  fat  boy  uttered  an  interjec- 
tion, the  ladies  a  scream,  and  the  gentleman  an 
oath  almost  simultaneously. 

"  Wretched  creature,  what  do  you  want  here  ?" 
saiil  the  gentleman,  who  it  is  needless  to  say  was 
Mr.  Snodgrass. 

To  this  the  fat  boy,  considerably  terrified, 
briefly  responded,  "  Missis.'' 

"What  do  you  want  me  for?"  inquired 
Emily,  turning  her  head  aside,  "you  stupid  crea- 
ture !" 

"  Master  and  Mr.  Pickwick  is  a-going  to  dine 
here  at  five,"  replied  the  fat  boy. 

"  Leave  the  room,"  said  Mr.  Snodgrass,  glar- 
ing upon  the  bewildered  youth. 

"  No,  no,  no,"  added  Emily  hastily.  "Pclla, 
dear,  advise  me." 

Upon  this  Emily  and  Mr.  Snodgrass,  and 
Arabella  and  Mary,  crowded  into  a  comer, 
and  conversed  earnestly  in  whispers  for  some 
minutes,  during  which  the  fat  boy  dozed. 

"Joe," said  Arabella  at  length,  looking  round 
with  a  most  bewitching  smile,  "  how  do  you  do, 
Joe?" 

"  Joe,''  said  Emily,  "you're  a  vcr}*  good  boy; 
I  won't  forget  you,  Joe." 

"  Joe,"  said  Mr.  Snodgrass.  advancing  to  the 
astonished  youth,  and  seizing  his  hand,  "  I 
didn't  know  you  before.  There's  five  shillings 
for  you.  Joe  !" 

"  I'll  owe  you  five,  Joe,"  said  Arabella,  "for 
old  acquaintance'  sake,  you  know;"  and  another 
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most  cajnivating  smile  was  bestowed  upon  the 
Corpulent  intrmler. 

TIjc  fat  boy's  perception  being  slow,  he  looketl 
rather  puzzled  at  first  to  account  for  this  suildcn 
prepossession  in  his  favour,  antl  staretl  about 
him  in  a  very  alarming  manner.  At  length  his 
broad  face  began  to  show  sym|)toms  of  a  grin 
of  proportionately  broad  dimensions  ;  and  then, 
thrusting  half-a-crown  into  each  of  his  pockets, 
and  a  hand  and  wrist  after  it,  he  burst  into  a 
horse  laugh  :  being  for  the  first  and  only  time 
in  his  existence. 

"  Me  understands  us,  I  see,"  said  Arabella. 

*'  He  had  better  have  something  to  eat  imme- 
diately," remarked  Emily. 

The  fat  boy  almost  laughed  again  when  he 
heard  this  suggestion.  Mary,  after  a  little 
more  whispering,  tripped  forth  from  the  group, 
and  said  : 

"  I  am  going  to  dine  with  you  to-day,  sir,  if 
you  have  no  objection." 

"  This  way,"  said  the  fat  boy  eagerly.  "  There 
is  such  a  jolly  meat  pie  !" 

With  these  words,  the  fat  boy  led  the  way 
(lown-sUiirs  :  his  pretty  companion  oiptivating 
all  the  waiters  ami  angering  all  the  chamber- 
maids as  she  followed  him  to  the  eating-room. 

There  was  the  meat  pie  of  which  the  youtli 
had  spoken  so  feelingly  :  and  there  were,  more- 
over, a  steak  and  a  dish  of  potatoes,  and  a  pot 
of  porter. 

"  Sit  down,"  said  the  fat  boy.  "Oh,  my  eye, 
how  prime  !     I  am  so  hungry." 

Having  ai)ostrophised  his  eye,  in  a  species  of 
r.ni)ture,  five  or  si.\  times,  the  youth  took  the 
liead  of  the  little  table,  and  Mary  sat  herself  at 
the  bottom. 

"Will  you  have  some  of  this?"  said  the  fat 
boy,  plunging  into  the  pie  up  to  the  very  ferrules 
of  the  knife  and  fork. 

"  A  little,  if  you  please,"  rcijlicd  Mary. 

The  fat  boy  assisted  Mary  to  a  little,  and 
himself  to  a  great  deal,  and  was  just  going  to 
begin  eating  when  he  suddenly  laid  down  his 
knife  and  fork,  leant  fonvard  in  his  chair,  and 
letting  his  hands,  with  the  knife  and  fork  in 
them,  fall  on  his  knees,  said,  very  slowly : 

**  I  say,  how  nice  you  look  !" 

This  was  said  in  an  admiring  manner,  and 
was,  so  far,  gratifying  ;  but  still  there  was  enough 
of  the  cannibal  in  the  young  gentleman's  eyes 
to  render  the  compliment  a  doubtful  one. 

"  Dear  me,  Joseph,"  said  Mary,  affecting  to 
blush,  "  what  do  you  mean  ?" 

The  fat  boy,  gradually  recovering  his  former 
position,  replied  with  a  heavy  sigh,  and  remain- 
ing thoughtiul  for  a  few  moments,  drank  a  long 


draught  of  the  porter.  Having  achieved  this 
feat,  he  sighed  again,  and  applied  himself  assidu 
ously  to  the  pie. 

"What  a  nice  young  lady  Miss  Emily  is!" 
said  Mary,  after  a  long  silence. 

The  fat  boy  had  by  this  time  finished  the  pie. 
He  fixed  his  eyes  on  Mary,  and  replied  : 

"  1  knows  a  nicerer." 

"  Indeed  !"  said  Mar)'. 

"Yes,  indeed  !"  rejjlicd  the  fat  boy,  with  un 
wonted  vivacity. 

"  What's  her  name?"  inquired  Mary. 

'■  \\'hat's  yours  ?" 

"  Mary." 

"  So's  hers,"  said  the  fat  boy.  "  You're  her.' 
The  boy  grinned  to  add  point  to  the  compli- 
ment, and  put  his  eyes  into  something  between 
a  s(juint  and  a  cast,  which  there  is  reason  to 
believe  he  intended  for  an  ogle. 

"  You  mustn't  talk  to  me  in  that  way,"  said 
Mary;  "you  don't  mean  it" 

"  Don't  I  though  ?"  replied  the  fat  boy  ;  "  1 
sa) " 

"  Well." 

"  Are  you  going  to  come  here  regular  ?" 

"  No,"  rejoined  Mary,  shaking  her  head, 
"  I'm  going  away  again  to-night.     Why?" 

"  Oh  !  "  said  the  fat  boy,  in  a  tone  of  strong 
feeling ;  "  how  we  should  have  enjoyed  ourselves 
at  meals,  if  you  had  been  !" 

"  I  might  come  here  sometimes,  perhaps,  to 
see  you,"  said  Mary,  plaiting  the  table-cloth  in 
assumed  coyness,  "  if  you  would  do  me  a 
favour." 

The  fat  boy  looked  from  the  pie-dish  to  the 
steak,  as  if  he  thought  a  favour  must  be  in  a 
manner  connected  with  something  to  eat  ;  and 
then  took  out  one  of  the  half-crowns,  and  glanced 
at  it  nervously. 

"Don't  you  understand  me?"  said  Mary, 
looking  slily  in  his  fat  face. 

Again  he  looked  at  the  half-crown,  and  said 
faintly,  "  No." 

"  The  ladies  want  you  not  to  say  anything  to 
the  old  gentleman  about  the  young  gentleman 
having  been  up-stairs  ;  and  I  want  you  too." 

"  Is  that  all  ?"  said  the  fat  boy,  evidently  very 
much  relieved  as  he  pocketed  the  halt-crown 
again.     "  Of  course  I  ain't  a-going  to." 

"You  see,"  said  Mary,  "Mr.  Snodgrass  is 
very  fond  of  Miss  Emily,  and  Miss  Emily's  very 
fond  of  him,  and  il  you  were  to  tell  about  it,  the 
old  gentleman  would  carry  you  all  away,  miles 
into  the  country,  where  you'd  see  nobody." 

"  No,  no,  I  wont  tell,"  said  the  fat  boy 
stoutly. 

"  That's  a  dear,"  said  Mary.     "  Now  it's  time 
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I   went   up-stairs,  and   got    my  lady  ready  for 
dinner." 

"  Don't  go  yet,"  urged  the  fat  boy. 

"  I  must,"  replied  Mary.  "  Good-bye  for  the 
present." 

The  fat  boy,  with  elephantine  playfulness, 
stretched  out  his  arms  to  ravish  a  kiss  ;  but  as 
it  required  no  great  agility  to  elude  him,  his  fair 
enslaver  had  vanished  before  he  closed  thenn 
again  ;  uj^on  which  the  apathetic  youth  ate  a 
pound  or  so  of  steak  with  a  sentimental  counte- 
nance, and  fell  fast  asleep. 

There  was  so  much  to  say  upstairs,  and  there 
were  so  many  ])lans  to  concert  for  elopement 
and  matrimony  in  the  event  of  old  Warclle  con- 
tinuing to  be  cruel,  that  it  wanted  only  half  an 
hour  of  dinner  when  Mr.  Snodgrass  took  his 
final  adieu.  The  ladies  ran  to  Emily's  bedroom 
to  dress,  and  the  lover,  taking  up  his  hat, 
walked  out  of  the  room.  He  had  scarcely  got 
outside  the  door,  when  he  heard  Wardle's  voice 
talking  loudly  ;  and  looking  over  the  banisters, 
beheld  him,  followed  by  some  other  gentlemen, 
coming  straight  up-stairs.  Knowing  nothing  of 
the  house,  Mr.  Snotlgrass,  in  his  confusion, 
stepped  hastily  back  into  the  room  he  had  just 
quitted,  and  passing  from  thence  into  an  inner 
apartment  (Mr,  Wardle's  bedchamber),  closed 
the  door  softly,  just  as  the  persons  he  had 
caught  a  glimpse  of,  entered  the  sitting-room. 
These  were  Mr.  Wardlc,  Mr.  Pickwick,  Mr. 
Nathaniel  Winkle,  and  Mr.  Benjamin  Allen, 
whom  he  had  no  difficulty  in  recognising  by 
their  voices. 

"  Very  lucky  I  had  the  presence  of  miml  to 
avoid  them,"  thought  Mr.  Snodgrass  with  a 
smile,  and  walking  on  tiptoe  to  another  tloor 
near  the  bedside  ;  "  this  opens  into  the  same 
passage,  and  I  can  walk  cpiietly  and  comfortably 
away." 

There  was  only  one  obstacle  to  his  walking 
quietly  and  comfortably  away,  which  was,  that 
the  door  was  locked  and  the  key  gone. 

"  Let  us  have  some  of  your  best  wine  to-day, 
waiter,"  said  old  Wardle,  rubbing  his  hanils. 

"  You  shall  have  some  of  the  very  best,  sir," 
replied  the  waiter. 

"  Let  the  ladies  know  we  have  come  in." 

"  Yes,  sir." 

Devoutly  and  ardently  did  Mr.  Snodgrass  wish 
that  the  ladies  could  know  he  had  come  in. 
He  ventured  once  to  whisper  "  Waiter ! " 
through  the  keyhole,  but  as  the  probability  of 
the  wrong  waiter  coming  to  his  relief  flashed 
upon  his  mind,  together  with  a  sense  of  the 
strong  resemblance  between  his  own  situation 
and  that  in  which  another  gentleman  had  been 


recently  found  in  a  neighbouring  hotel  (an  ac- 
count of  whose  misfortunes  hatl  appeared  under 
the  head  of  '"  Police  "  in  that  morning's  paper), 
he  sat  himself  on  a  portmanteau,  and  trembled 
violently. 

"  We  wont  wait  a  minute  for  Perker,"  said 
Wardle,  looking  at  his  watch  ;  **  he  is  always 
exact.  He  will  be  here  in  time,  if  he  means  to 
come  ;  and  if  he  does  not,  it's  of  no  use  waiting. 
Ha !     Arabella." 

"  My  sister  !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Benjamin  Allen, 
folding  her  in  a  most  romantic  embrace. 

"  Oh,  Ben  dear,  how  you  do  smell  of  tobacco," 
said  Arabella,  rather  overcome  by  this  mark  of 
affection. 

"  Do  I  ?"  said  Mr.  Benjamin  Allen.  "  Do  I, 
Bella?     Well,  perhaps  I  do." 

Perhaps  he  did  ;  having  just  left  a  pleasant 
little  smoking  party  of  twelve  medical  students, 
in  a  small  back-parlour  with  a  large  fire. 

•'  But  I  am  delighted  to  see  you,"  said  Mr. 
Ben  Allen.     "  Bless  you,  Bella." 

"There,"  said  Arabella,  bending  forward  to 
kiss  her  brother;  "don't  take  hold  of  me  again, 
Ben  dear,  because  you  tumble  me  so." 

At  this  point  of  the  reconciliation,  Mr.  Ben 
Allen  allowed  his  feelings  ami  the  cigars  and 
porter  to  overcome  him,  and  looked  round  ujion 
the  beholders  with  damp  spectacles. 

"  Is  nothing  to  be  said  to  me  ?"  cried  Wardle 
with  open  arms. 

"  A  great  deal,"  whispered  Arabella,  as  she 
received  the  old  gentleman's  hearty  oircss  and 
congratulation.  "  You  are  a  hard-hearted,  un- 
feeling, cruel  monster  !" 

"  You  arc  a  litde  rebel,"  replied  Wardle,  in 
the  same  tone;  "and  I  am  afraid  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  forbid  you  the  house.  Pcoj)le  like 
you,  who  get  married  in  spite  of  everybody, 
ought  not  to  be  let  loose  on  society.  But  come  !" 
added  the  old  gentleman  aloud,  "here's  the 
dinner ;  you  shall  sit  by  me.  Joe !  Why, 
damn  the  boy,  he's  awake  ! " 

To  the  great  distress  of  his  master,  the  fat 
boy  was  intleeil  in  a  state  of  remarkable  vigi- 
lance ;  his  eyes  being  wide  open,  and  looking 
as  if  tliey  intended  to  remain  so.  There  was  an 
alacrity  in  his  manner,  too,  which  was  equally 
unaccountable  ;  ever)-  time  his  eyes  met  those  of 
Emily  or  Arabella,  he  smirked  and  grinned  ;  and 
once  Wardlc  could  have  sworn  he  .saw  him  wink. 

This  alteration  in  the  fat  boy's  demeanour 
originated  in  his  increased  sense  of.  his  o^vn  im- 
portance, and  the  dignity  he  acquired  from 
having  been  taken  into  the  confidence  of  the 
young  ladies  ;  and  the  smirks,  and  grins,  and 
winks,  were  so  many  condescending  assurances 
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that  they  might  depend  ui)on  his  fideUty.  As 
thcsc  tokens  were  rather  calculaleil  to  awaken 
suspicion  liian  allay  it,  and  were  somewhat  em- 
barrassing besides,  they  were  occasionally  an- 
swered by  a  frown  or  bhake  ol"  the  head  from 
Arabella,  which  the  fat  boy  considered  as  hints 
10  be  on  his  guard,  expressed  his  perfect  under- 
standing of,  by  smirking,  grinning,  and  winking, 
with  reiloubleil  assiduity. 

"  Joe,"  said  Mr.  Wanlle,  after  an  unsuccessful 
search  in  all  his  pockets,  "  is  my  snuff-box  on 
the  sofa?" 

*•  No,  sir,"  replied  the  fat  boy. 

''  Oh,  I  recollect ;  I  left  it  on  my  dressing- 
table  Uiis  morning,"  said  W'ardle.  "  Run  into 
the  next  room  and  fetch  it." 

The  fat  boy  went  into  the  next  room  ;  and 
having  been  absent  about  a  minute,  returned 
with  the  snuft-box,  and  the  palest  face  that  ever 
a  fat  boy  wore. 

"  What's  the  matter  with  the  boy  ?'"  exclaimed 
W'ardle. 

'*  Nolhen's  tiie  matter  with  me,"  replied  Joe 
nervously. 

"  Have  you  been  seeing  any  spirits  ?"  inquired 
the  old  gentleman. 

'•  Or  taking  any  ?"  added  Len  Allen. 

"  1  think  you're  right,"  whisjiered  W'ardle 
across  the  table.  "  He  is  intoxicated,  I'm 
sure." 

lien  Allen  replied  that  he  thought  he  was  ; 
and  as  that  gentleman  had  seen  a  vast  deal  of 
the  disease  in  (juestion,  W'ardle  was  confirmed 
in  an  impression  which  had  been  hovering  about 
his  mind  for  half  an  hour,  and  at  once  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  the  fat  boy  was  drunk. 

"  Just  keep  your  eye  upon  him  for  a  few 
minutes,'  murmured  W'ardle.  '•  W'e  shall  soon 
find  out  whether  he  is  or  not.' 

The  unfortunate  youth  had  only  interchanged 
a  dozen  words  with  Mr.  Snodgrass  :  that  gentle- 
man having  implored  him  to  make  a  ]>rivate 
appeal  to  some  friend  to  release  him,  and  then 
pushed  him  out  with  the  snuff-box,  lest  his  pro- 
longed absence  should  lead  to  a  discovery.  He 
ruminated  a  little  with  a  most  disturbed  expres- 
sion of  face,  and  left  the  room  in  search  of  Mary. 

Lut  Mary  had  gone  home,  after  dre:5sing  her 
mistress,  and  the  fat  boy  came  back  again,  more 
disturbed  than  before. 

Wardleand  Mr.  Ben  Allen  exchanged  glances. 

"Joe!"  said  W'ardle. 

"  Yes,  sir." 

*'  What  did  you  go  away  for?" 

The  fat  boy  looked  hopelessly  in  the  face  of 
everybody  at  table,  and  stammered  out  that  he 
didn't  know. 


"  Oh,"  said  W'ardle,  "  you  don't  know,  eh  ? 
Take  this  ciieese  to  Mr.  Tick  wick." 

Now,  Mr.  Pickwick  being  in  the  very  best 
health  and  sj)irils,  hail  been  making  himself  j)cr- 
fectly  delightlul  all  dinner-time,  and  was  at  this 
moment  engaged  in  an  energetic  conversation 
with  Emily  and  Mr.  Winkle  ;  bowing  his  head 
courteously  in  the  emphasis  of  his  discourse, 
gently  waving  his  left  hand  to  lend  force  to  his 
observations,  and  all  glowing  with  placid  smiles. 
He  took  a  piece  of  cheese  from  the  plate,  and 
was  on  the  point  of  turning  round  to  renew  the 
converbalion,  when  the  f:it  boy,  stooping  so  as 
to  bring  his  head  on  a  level  with  that  of  Mr. 
Pickwick,  pointed  with  his  thumb  over  his 
shoulder,  and  made  the  most  horrible  and 
hideous  face  that  was  ever  seen  out  of  a  Christ- 
mas pantomime. 

''Dear  me!"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  starting, 
"  what  a  very — eh  ?  "  He  stopped,  for  the  fat 
boy  had  drawn  himself  up,  and  was,  or  pre- 
tended to  be,  fast  asleep. 

"What's  the  matter?"  inquired  W'ardle. 

*'  This  is  such  an  extremely  singular  lad  ! " 
replied  Mr.  Pickwick,  looking  uneasily  at  the 
boy.  *•  It  seems  an  odd  thing  to  say,  but,  U]Jon 
my  word,  1  am  afraid  that,  at  times,  he  is  a  little 
deranged." 

''  Oh  !  Mr.  Pickwick,  pray  don't  say  so,''  cried 
limily  and  Arabella,  both  at  once. 

•'  I  am  not  certain,  of  course,"  said  Mr.  Pick- 
wick, amidst  profound  silence,  and  looks  of 
general  dismay ;  "  but  his  manner  to  me  this 
moment  was  really  very  alarming.  Oh!"  ejacu- 
lated Mr.  Pickwick,  suddenly  jumping  up  with 
a  short  scream.  "  I  beg  your  pardon,  ladies, 
but  at  that  moment  he  ran  some  sharp  instru- 
ment into  my  leg.     Really  he  is  not  safe." 

*'  He's  drunk,'  roared  old  W'ardle  passionately. 
"  Ring  the  bell !    Call  the  waiters  !    He's  drunk." 

"  1  ain't,"  said  the  fat  boy,  falling  on  his 
knees  as  his  hiaster  seized  him  by  the  collar. 
"  I  ain't  drunk."' 

'•  Then  )ou'rc  mad — tliat's  worse.  Call  the 
waiters,"  said  the  old  gentleman. 

•'  I  ain't  mad ;  Pm  sensible,"  rejoined  the  fat 
boy,  beginning  to  cry. 

"Then,  wliat  the  devil  do  you  run  sharp 
instruments  into  Mr.  Pickwick's  legs  for?"  in- 
quired \Vardle  angrily. 

"  He  wouldn't  look  at  me,"  replied  the  boy. 
*'  I  wanted  to  speak  to  him," 

"  W^iat  did  you  want  to  say?"  asked  half-a 
dozen  voices  at  once. 

The  fat  boy  gasped,  looked  at  the  bedroom 
door,  gasped  again,  and  wiped  two  tears  away 
with  the  knuckle  of  each  of  his  forefingers. 
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"\\Tiat  did  you  want  to  say?"  demanded 
Wardle,  shaking  him. 

"  Stop  ! "  said  Mr.  Pickwick  ;  *'  allow  me. 
What  did  you  wish  to  communicate  to  me,  my 
poor  boy?" 

"  I  want  to  whisper  to  you,"  replied  the  fat  boy. 

"  You  want  to  bite  his  ear  off,  I  suppose," 
said  Wardle.  "  Don't  come  near  him ;  he's 
vicious;  ring  the  bell,  and  let  him  be  taken 
down-stairs." 

Just  as  Mr.  Winkle  caught  the  bell-rope  in  his 
hand,  it  was  arrested  by  a  general  expression  of 
astonishment ;  the  captive  lover,  his  face  burning 
with  confusion,  suddenly  walked  in  from  the 
bedroom,  and  made  a  comprehensive  bow  to 
the  comi)any. 

"  Hallo  ! "  cried  Wardle,  releasing  the  fat  boy's 
collar,  and  staggering  back.     "  What's  this  ?" 

"  I  have  been  concealed  in  the  ne.xt  room, 
sir,  since  you  returned,''  explained  Mr.  Snodgrass. 

"  Emily,  my  girl,''  said  Wardle  reproachfully, 
"  I  detest  meanness  and  deceit;  this  is  unjusti- 
fiable and  indelicate  in  the  highest  degree.  I 
don't  deserve  this  at  your  hands,  E  nily,  indeed." 

"  Dear  papa,"  said  Emily,  "  Arabella  knows — 
everybody  here  knows  ;  Joe  knows — that  I  was 
no  party  to  this  concealment.  Augustus,  for 
Heaven's  sake  explain  it !" 

Mr.  Snodgrass,  wlio  had  only  waited  for  a  hear-  . 
ing,  at  once  recounted  how  he  had  been  placed  in 
his  then  distressing  predicament ;  how  the  fear 
of  giving  rise  to  domestic  dissensions  had  alone 
prompted  him  to  avoid  Mr.  Wardle  on  his 
entrance  ;  and  how  he  merely  meant  to  depart 
by  another  door,  but,  finding  it  locked,  had 
been  compelled  to  stay  against  his  will.  It  was 
a  painful  situation  to  be  placed  in  ;  but  he  now 
regretted  it  the  less,  inasmuch  as  it  afforded  him 
an  opportunity  of  acknowledging,  before  their 
mutual  friends,  that  he  loved  Mr.  Wardle's 
daughter  deeply  and  sincerely ;  that  he  was 
proud  to  avow  that  the  feeling  was  mutual,  and 
that  if  thousands  of  miles  were  placed  between 
them,  or  oceans  rolled  their  waters,  he  could 
never  for  an  instant  forget  those  happy  days 
when  first — and  so  on. 

Having  delivered  himself  to  this  effect,  Mr. 
Snodgrass  bowed  again,  looked  into  the  crown 
of  his  hat,  and  stepped  towards  the  door. 

"Stop!"  shouted  Wardle.  "Why,  in  the 
name  of  all  that's " 

"  Inllammable,"  mildly  suggested  Mr.  Pick- 
wick, wlio  thought  something  worse  was  coming. 

"  Well — that's  inflammable,"  said  Wardle, 
adopting  the  substitute  ;  "  couldn't  you  say  all 
this  to  me  in  the  first  instance?" 

"Or  confide  in  me?"  added  Mr.  Pickwick. 


"Dear,  dear,"  said  Arabella,  taking  up  the 
defence,  "  what  is  the  use  of  asking  all  that  now, 
especially  when  you  know  you  had  set  your  cove- 
tous old  heart  on  a  richer  son-in-law,  and  are  so 
wild  and  fierce  besides,  that  everybody  is  afraid 
of  you  e.xcept  me.  Shake  hands  with  lil;n,  and 
order  him  some  dinner,  for  goodness  gracious 
sake,  for  he  looks  half  stan  cd  ;  and  pray  have 
your  wine  up  at  once,  for  you'll  not  be  tolerable 
until  you  have  taken  two  bottles  at  least." 

The  worthy  old  gentleman  pulled  Arabella's 
ear,  kissed  her  without  the  smallest  scruple, 
kissed  his  daughter  also  wiUi  great  affection,  and 
shook  Mr.  Snodgrass  warmly  by  the  hand. 

"  She  is  right  on  one  point  at  all  events,"  said 
the  old  gentleman  cheerfully.  '•  Ring  for  the 
wine  ! " 

The  wine  came,  and  Perker  came  up-stairs  at 
the  same  moment.  Mr.  Snodgrass  had  dinner 
at  a  side-table,  and  when  he  had  dispatched  it, 
drew  his  chair  next  Emily,  without  the  smallest 
opposition  on  the  old  gentleman's  part. 

The  evening  was  excellent.  Little  Mr. 
Perker  came  out  wonderfully,  told  various 
comic  stories,  and  sang  a  serious  song,  which 
was  almost  as  funny  as  the  anecdotes.  Arabella 
was  very  charming,  Mr.  Wardle  very  jovial,  Mr. 
Pickwick  very  harmonious,  Mr.  Ben  Alien  very 
uproarious,  the  lovers  very  silent,  Mr.  Winkle 
very  talkative,  and  all  of  them  very  liappy. 


CHAPTER  LV. 

MR.  SOLOMON  PELL,  ASSISTKIi  BV  .\  SELECT  COMMrT- 
TKE  OK  COACH.MEN,  ARRANGES  THE  AJ'FAIKS  OF 
THE   ELDER   MR.   WELLER. 

,  .\.MI\EL,"  said  Mr.  Weller,  accost- 
V  ^  y^-<5!|^'    i'lg  his  son  on  the  morning  after  the 
'    IST'-  j|    funenal,  "I've  found  it,  Sammy.     I 
thought  it  wos  there."' 

"  Thought    wot   wos    were  ? ''    in- 
lired  Sam. 

"  Your  mother-in-law's  vill,  Sammy," 
replied  Mr.  Weller.  "  In  wirtue  o'  vich, 
them  arrangements  is  to  be  made  as  I  told  you 
on,  last  night,  respectin'  the  funs.' 

"  Wot,  didn't  she  tell  you  were  it  wos  ?"  in- 
quired Sam. 

"  Not  a  bit  on  it,  Sammy,'  replied  Mr.  Weller. 
"  We  wos  a  adjestin'  our  little  differences,  and  I 
wos  a  checrin'  her  spirits  and  bearin'  her  up, 
so  that  I  forgot  to  ask  any  thin'  about  it.  I 
don't  know  as  I  sliould  ha'  done  it,  indeed,  if  I 
had  remembered  it,"  added  Mr.  Weller,  "  for  it's 
a  rum  sort  o'  thing,  Sammy,  to  go  a  hankerin' 
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arter  anybody's  property,  ven  you're  assistin' 
'em  in  illness.  It's  like  heli)in'  an  outside  pas- 
senger up,  ven  he's  been  pitched  off  a  coach,  and 
puttin'  your  hand  in  his  pocket,  vile  you  ask  him 
vith  a  sigh  how  he  finds  hisself,  Sammy." 

With  this  figurative  illustration  cf  his  mean- 
ing, Mr.  Wellcr  unclasped  his  pocket-book,  and 
drew  forth  a  dirty  sheet  of  letter  paper,  on  which 
were  inscribed  various  characters  crowded  to- 
gether in  remarkable  confusion. 


"  This  here  is  the  dockyment,  Sammy,"  said 
Mr.  Weller.  "  I  found  it  in  the  little  black  teapot, 
on  the  top  shelf  o'  the  bar  closet.  She  used  to 
keep  bank  notes  there,  afore  she  vos  married, 
Samivel.  I've  seen  her  take  the  lid  off,  to  pay 
a  bill,  many  and  many  a  time.  Poor  creetur, 
she  might  ha'  filled  all  the  teapots  in  the  house 
vith  vills,  and  not  have  inconwenienced  herself 
neither,  for  she  took  wery  little  of  anythin'  jn 
that  vay  lately,  'cept  on  the  Temperance  nights, 


"  I    SAY     INSOLENT    FAMILIARITY,     SIR,"    SAID    MR.   PICKWICK,   TURNING    UPON   FOGG  WITH   A   FIERCENESS    OF 
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ven  they  just  laid  a  foundation  o'  tea  to  put  the 
spirits  atop  on  !" 

"  What  does  it  say  ?"  inquired  Sara. 

"Jist  vot  I  told  you,  my  boy,"  rejoined  his 
parent.  "  Two  hundred  pounds  vurth  o'  re- 
duced counsels  to  my  son-in-law,  Samivel,  and 
all  the  rest  o'  my  property,  of  ev'ry  kind  and 
description  votsoever,  to  my  husband,  Mr.  Tony 
Veller,  who  I  appint  as  my  sole  eggzekiter." 

"  That's  all,  is  it  ?"  said  Sam. 


"That's  all,"  replied  Mr.  Weller.  "And  I 
s'pose  as  it's  all  right  and  satisfactory  to  you 
and  me,  as  is  the  only  parties  interested,  ye 
may   as   veil   put   this   bit   o'   paper   into   the 

fire."  .   -„     ., 

"  Wot  are  you  a  doin'  on,  you  lunatic?  saici 
Sam,  snatching  the  paper  away,  as  his  parent,  in 
all  innocence,  stirred  the  fire  preparatory  to 
suiting  the  action  to  the  word.  ."You're  a  nice 
eggzekiter,  you  are." 
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"  Vy  not  ? "  inquired  Mr.  Weller,  looking 
sternly  round,  with  the  poker  in  his  hand. 

"  Vy  not  !  "  exclaimed  Sam.  "  'Cos  it  must 
be  proved,  and  probated,  and  swore  to,  and  all 
manner  o'  formalities." 

"You  don't  mean  that?"  said  Mr.  Weller, 
laying  down  the  poker, 

Sam  buttoned  the  will  carefully  in  a  side- 
pocket  ;  intimating  by  a  look,  meanwhile,  that 
he  did  mean  it,  and  very  seriously  too. 

''Then  I'll   tell   you   what  it    is,"  said  Mr. 


Weller,  after  a  short  meditation,  "  this  is  a  case 
for  that  'ere  confidential  pal  o'  the  Chancellor- 
ship's. Pell  must  look  into  this,  Sammy.  He's 
the  man  for  a  difficult  question  at  law.  Ve'll 
have  this  here  brought  afore  the  Solvent  Court 
directly,  Samivel." 

"  I  never  did  see  such  a  addle-headed  old 
creetur !"  exclaimed  Sam  irritably.  "Old  Bai- 
leys, and  Solvent  Courts,  and  alleybis,  and  ev'ry 
species  o'  gammon  al\a}-s  a  runnin'  through  his 
brain  !      You'd   better   get   your    out   o'    door 
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clothes  on,  and  come  to  town  about  this  bisness, 
than  stand  a  preachin'  there  about  wot  you  don't 
understand  nothin'  on." 

"  Wery  good,  Sammy,"  replied  Mr.  Weller. 
"  I'm  quite  agreeable  to  anythin'  as  vill  hexpe- 
dite  business,  Sammy.  But  mind  this  here,  my 
boy,  nobody  but  Pell — nobody  but  Pell  as  a 
legal  adwiser." 

"  I  don't  want  anybody  else,"  replied  Sam. 
"  Now,  are  you  a-comin'  ?  " 

"  Vait  a  minit,  Sammy,"  replied  Mr.  Weller, 
The  Pickwick  Club,  25. 


who,  having  tied  his  shawl  with  the  aid  of  a 
small  glass  that  hung  in  the  window,  was  now, 
by  dint  of  the  most  wonderful  exertions,  strug- 
gling into  his  upper  garments.  "Vait  a  minit, 
Sammy  ;  ven  you  grow  as  old  as  your  father, 
you  von't  get  into  your  veskit  quite  as  easy  as 
you  do  now,  my  boy." 

"  If  I  couldn't  get  into  it  easier  than  that,  I'm 
blest  if  I'd  vear  vun  at  all,"  rejoined  his  son. 

"  You  think  so  now,"  said  Mr.  Weller,  with 
the  gravity  of  age,  "  but  you'll  find  that  as  you 
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get  vidcr,  you'll  get  viser.  Viclth  and  visdoin, 
Sainiuy,  alvays  grows  together." 

As  Mr.  Weller  delivered  this  infallible  maxim 
— the  result  of  many  years'  j)er»onal  experience 
and  observation — he  contrived,  by  a  dexterous 
twist  of  his  boily,  to  get  the  bottom  button  of 
his  coat  to  perform  its  office.  Having  paused 
a  few  seconds  to  recover  breath,  he  brushed  his 
hat  with  his  elbow,  and  declared  himself  ready. 

"  As  four  heads  is  belter  than  two,  Sammy," 
said  Mr.  Weller, as  they  drove  along  the  London 
Road  in  the  chaise  cart,  "  aiul  as  all  this  here 
property  is  a  wery  great  temi)tation  to  a  legal 
gen'l'mn,  ve'll  take  a  couple  o'  friends  o*  mine 
vith  us,  as"ll  be  wery  soon  down  upon  him  if  he 
comes  anythin'  irreg'lar ;  two  o'  them  as  saw 
you  to  the  Fleet  that  day.  They're  the  wery 
best  judges,"  added  Mr.  Weller  in  a  half- 
whisper,  "  the  wery  best  judges  of  a  horse  you 
ever  knowd." 

"  And  of  a  lawyer  too  ?"  inquired  Sam. 

"  The  man  as  can  form  a  ackerate  judgment 
of  a  animal  can  form  a  ackerate  judgment  of 
anythin',"  replied  his  father;  so  dogmatically,  that 
Sam  did  not  attempt  to  controvert  the  position. 

In  pursuance  of  this  notable  resolution,  the 
services  of  the  mottled-faced  gentleman  and  of 
two  other  very  fat  coachmen — selected  by  ^Ir. 
Weller,  probably  with  a  view  to  their  width  and 
consecjucnt  wisdom — were  put  into  recjuisition  ; 
and  this  assistance  having  been  secured,  the 
jurty  proceeded  to  the  public-house  in  Portugal 
Street,  whence  a  messenger  was  dispatched  to 
the  Insolvent  Court  o\er  the  way,  reciuiring 
Mr.  Solomon  Pell's  immediate  attendance. 

The  messenger  fortunately  found  Mr.  Solo- 
mon Pell  in  court,  regaling  himself,  business 
being  rather  slack,  with  a  cold  collation  of  an 
Abernethy  biscuit  and  a  saveloy.  The  message 
was  no  sooner  whispered  in  his  ear  than  he 
thrust  them  in  his  pocket  among  various  profes- 
sional tlocuments,  and  hurried  over  the  way 
with  such  alacrity,  that  he  reached  the  parlour 
before  the  messenger  had  even  emancipated  him- 
self from  the  court. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  Mr.  Pell,  touching  his 
hat,  "  my  service  to  you  all.  1  don't  say  it  to 
flatter  you,  gentlemen,  but  there  are  not  five 
other  men  in  the  world  that  I'd  have  come  out 
of  that  court  for  to-day." 

"  So  busy,  eh  ?"  said  Sam. 

''Busy!"  replied  Pell;  '  ....  .^...i-...., 
sewn  up,  as  my  friend  the  late  Lord  Chancellor 
many  a  time  used  to  say  to  me,  gentlemen,  when 
he  came  out  from  hearing  ap'peals  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  Poor  fellow !  he  was  very  susceptible 
of  fatigue ;  he  used    to  feel  those  appeals  un- 


commonly, I  actually  thought  more  than  once 
that  he'd  have  sunk  under  'em  ;  I  did  indeed." 

Here  Mr.  Pell  shook  his  head,  and  paused  ; 
on  which,  the  elder  Mr.  Weller,  nudging  his 
neighbour,  as  begging  him  to  mark  the  attor- 
ney's high  connections,  asked  whether  the  duties 
in  (|uestion  produced  any  i)ermanent  ill  eflects 
on  the  constitution  of  his  noble  friend. 

"  I  don't  think  he  ever  quite  recovered  them," 
replied  Pell;  " in  fact,  I'm  sure  he  never  did. 
'  Pell,'  he  used  to  say  to  me  many  a  time,  'how 
the  blazes  you  can  stand  the  head-work  you  do 
is  a  mystery  to  me.' — '  Well,'  I  used  to  answer, 
'  /  hardly  know  how  I  do  it,  upon  my  life.' — 
'  Pell,'  he'd  add,  sighing,  and  looking  at  me 
with  a  little  envy — friendly  envy,  you  know, 
gentlemen,  mere  friendly  envy;  I  never  minded 
it — '  Pell,  you're  a  wonder ;  a  wonder.'  Ah  ! 
you'd  have  liked  him  very  much  if  you  had  known 
him,  gentlemen.  Bring  me  three-penn'orth  of 
rum,  my  dear." 

Addressing  this  latter  remark  to  the  waitress 
in  a  tone  of  subdued  grief,  Mr.  Pell  sighed, 
looked  at  his  shoes  and  the  ceiling ;  and  the  rum 
having  by  that  time  arrived,  drunk  it  up. 

"  However,"  said  Pell,  drawing  a  chair  to  the 
table,  "  a  professional  man  has  no  right  to  think 
of  his  i)rivate  friendships  when  his  legal  assist- 
ance is  wanted.  By-the-bye,  gentlemen,  since  I 
saw  you  here  before,  we  have  had  to  weep  over 
a  ver)'  melancholy  occurrence" 

Mr.  Pell  drew  out  a  pocket-handkerchief  when 
he  came  to  the  word  weep,  but  he  made  no 
further  use  of  it  than  to  wipe  away  a  slight  tinge 
of  mm  which  hung  \\\)OXi  his  upper  lip. 

"  I  saw  it  in  the  Advertiser,  Mr.  Weller,"  con- 
tinued Pell.  "  Bless  my  soul,  not  more  than 
fifty-two  !     Dear  me — only  think." 

These  indications  of  a  musing  spirit  were 
addressed  to  the  mottled-faced  man,  whose  eyes 
Mr.  Pell  had  accidentally  caught ;  on  which,  the 
mottled-faced  man,  whose  ajjprehension  of  mat- 
ters in  general  was  of  a  fogg>  nature,  moved 
uneasily  in  his  seat,  and  opined  that  indeed,  so 
far  as  that  went,  there  was  no  saying  how  things 
'ii'iis  brought  about ;  which  observation  in\olving 
one  of  those  subtle  ])roi>ositions  which  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  encounter  in  argument,  was  controvertetl 
by  nobody. 

"  i  have  heard  it  remarked  that  she  was  a  very 
fine  woman,  Mr.  ^Veller,"  said  Pell  in  a  sympa- 
thising manner. 

"  Yes,  sir,  she  wos,"  replied  the  elder  Mr. 
Weller,  not  much  relishing  tiiis  mode  of  discuss- 
ing the  subject,  and  yet  thinking  that  the  attor- 
ne)-,  from  his  long  intimacy  with  the  late  Lord 
Chancellor,  must  know  best  on  all  matters  of 
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polite  breeding.  "  She  wos  a  wer}'  fine  'ooman, 
sir,  ven  I  first  know'd  her.  She  wos  a  widder, 
sir,  at  that  lime." 

"  Now,  it's  curious,"  said  Pell,  looking  round 
with  a  sorrowful  smile ;  "  Mrs,  Pell  was  a 
widow." 

"  That's  very  extraordinary,"  said  the  mottled- 
laced  man. 

"  Well,  it  is  a  curious  coincidence,"  said  Pell. 

"  Not  at  all,"  gniffly  remarked  the  elder  Mr. 
Weller.  "  More  widders  is  married  than  single 
wimin."' 

"  Very  good,  very  good,"  said  Pell ;  *'  you're 
♦  quite  right,  Mr.  ^\'eller.  Mrs.  Pell  was  a  very 
elegant  ami  accomplished  woman  ;  her  manners 
were  the  theme  of  universal  admiration  in  our 
neighbourhood.  I  was  proud  to  see  that  woman 
dance ;  there  was  something  so  firm  and  digni- 
fied, and  yet  natural,  in  her  motion.  Her 
cutting,  gentlemen,  was  simplicity  itself.  Ah, 
well,  well !  Excuse  my  asking  the  question, 
Mr.  Samuel,"  continued  the  attorney  in  a  lower 
voice,  "was  your  mother-in-law  tall  ?" 

"  Not  wery,'  replied  Sam. 

"  Mrs.  Pell  was  a  tall  figure,"  said  Pell,  "  a 
splendid  woman,  with  a  noble  shape,  and  a  nose, 
gentlemen,  formed  to  command  and  be  majestic. 
She  was  very  much  attached  to  me — very  much 
— highly  connected,  too :  her  mother's  brother, 
gentlemen,  failed  for  eight  hundred  pound,  as  a 
Law  Stationer." 

"  Veil,"  said  Mr,  Weller,  who  had  gro\\Ti 
rather  restless  during  this  discussion,  "  viih  re- 
gard to  bisness." 

The  word  was  music  to  Pell's  ears.  He  had 
been  revolving  in  his  mind  whether  any  business 
was  to  be  transacted,  or  whether  he  had  been 
merely  invited  to  partake  of  a  glass  of  brandy- 
and-water,  or  a  bowl  of  punch,  or  any  similar 
professional  comi)liment,  and  now  the  doubt  was 
set  at  rest  without  his  appearing  at  all  eager  for 
its  solution.  His  eyes  glistened  as  he  laid  his 
hat  on  the  table,  and  said  : 

"  ^\'hat  is  the  business  upon  which — urn  ? 
Either  of  these  gentlemen  wish  to  go  through 
the  court  ?  We  require  an  arrest,  a  frienclly 
arrest  will  do,  you  know  ;  we  are  all  friends 
here,  I  suppose  ? 

"  Give  me  the  dockyment,  Sammy,"  said  Mr. 
Weller,  taking  the  will  from  his  son.  who  ap- 
peared to  enjoy  the  inter\iew  amazingly,  "  Wot 
we  rekvire,  sir,  is  a  probe  o'  this  here, " 

•'  Probate,  my  dear  sir,  probate,"  said  Pell. 

"  Well,  sir,"  replied  Mr,  Weller  sharply, 
"  probe  and  probe  it  is  wery  much  the  same ;  if 
you  don't  understand  wot  I  mean,  sir,  I  dessay 
I  can  find  them  as  docs," 


*'  No  oflfence  I  hope,  Mr.  Weller,"  said  Pell 
meekly.  "  You  are  the  executor,  I  see."  he 
added,  casting  his  eyes  over  the  paper. 

"  I  am,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Weller. 

"  These  other  gentlemen,  I  presume,  are 
legatees,  are  they?'  iniiuired  Pell,  with  a  con- 
gratulatory smile. 

"  Sammy  is  a  leg-at-case,"  replied  Mr.  Weller ; 
"  these  other  gen'l'm'n  is  friends  o'  mine,  just 
come  to  see  fair ; — a  kind  of  umj^ires." 

"Oh!"  said  Pell,  "very  good.  I  have  no 
objections,  Fm  sure.  I  shall  want  a  matter  of 
five  pound  of  you  before  I  begin.    Ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! " 

It  being  decided  by  the  committee  that  the 
five  pounds  might  be  advanced,  Mr.  Weller  pro- 
duced that  sum  ;  after  which,  a  long  consulta- 
tion about  nothing  particular  took  place,  in  the 
course  whereof  ^Ir.  Pell  demonstrated,  to  the 
perfect  satisfaction  of  the  gentlemen  who  saw 
fair,  that  unless  the  management  of  the  business 
had  been  intrusted  to  him,  it  must  all  have  gone 
\\Tong,  for  reasons  not  clearly  made  out,  but  no 
doubt  sufficient.  This  important  point  being 
dispatched,  Mr,  Pell  refreshed  himself  with  three 
chops,  and  liquids  both  malt  and  spirituous,  at 
the  expense  of  the  estate;  and  then  they  all 
went  away  to  Doctors'  Commons. 

The  next  day,  there  was  another  visit  to 
Doctors'  Commons,  and  a  great  to-do  with  an 
attesting  hostler,  who,  being  inebriated,  declined 
swearing  anything  but  profane  oaths,  to  the 
great  scandal  of  a  proctor  and  surrogate. 
Ne.xt  week,  there  were  more  visits  to  Doctors' 
Commons,  and  there  was  a  visit  to  the  legacy 
Duty  Office  besides,  and  there  were  treaties 
entered  into  for  the  disix)sal  of  the  lease  and 
business,  and  ratifications  of  the  same,  and  in- 
ventories to  be  made  out,  and  lunches  to  be 
taken,  and  dinners  to  be  eaten,  and  so  many 
profitable  things  to  be  done,  and  such  a  mass  of 
papers  accumulated,  that  Mr.  Solomon  Pell,  and 
the  boy,  and  the  blue  bag  to  br»ot.  nil  ijot  co 
stout  that  .scarcely  anybody  w 
them  for  the  same  man,  boy. 
loitered  ab(Mit  Portug.al  Street  a  W  >re. 

At   length,  all   these  weighty  w.  •  ing 

arrancretl,  a  day  was  fixed  for  selling  out  and 
transferring  the  stock,  and  of  ^^  t^r  with  that 
view,  upon  Wilkins  Flasher,  I  kbrokcr, 

of  somewhere  near  the  liank.  \\.i  ■  n.;-.  Ween  re- 
commended by  Mr.  Solomon  Pell  for  the  purpose. 

It  was  a  kind  of  festive  occasion,  and  the 
parties  were  attired  accordingly.  Mr.  Wellcr's 
to]is  were  newly  cleaned,  ancl  his  dress  ^"as 
arranged  with  ]>eculi.ir  care :  the  mottled-faced 
gentleman  wore  at  his  button-hole  a  full-sized 
dahlia  with  several  leaves ;  and  the  coats  of  his 
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two  friends  were  adorned  with  nosegays  of  laurel 
and  other  evergreens.  All  three  were  habited 
in  strict  holiday  costume;  that  is  to  say,  they 
were  wrapped  up  to  the  chins,  ami  wore  as 
many  clothes  as  possible,  which  is,  and  has  been, 
a  stage-coachman's  idea  of  full  dress,  ever  since 
stage-coaches  were  invented. 

Mr.  Pell  was  waiting  at  the  usual  place  of 
meeting  at  the  apjiointed  time ;  and  even  Mr. 
Pell  wore  a  pair  of  gloves  ami  a  clean  shirt :  the 
latter  much  frayed  at  the  collar  and  wristbands 
by  frecjuent  washings. 

"  A  tiuarter  to  two,"  said  Pell,  looking  at  the 
parlour  clock,  "If  we  are  with  Mr.  Flasher  at 
a  (juarter  past,  we  shall  just  hit  the  best  time." 

"  What  should  you  say  to  a  drop  o'  beer, 
gen'l'm'n  ?  "  suggested  the  mottled-faced  man, 

"And  a  little  bit  o'  cold  beef,"  said  the 
second  coachman. 

"  Or  a  oyster,"  added  the  third,  who  was  a 
hoarse  gentleman,  sup|>ortcd  by  very  round  legs. 

"Hear,  hear!''  said  Pell;  "to  congratulate 
Mr.  Weller  on  his  coming  into  possession  of  his 
property  :  eh  ?  ha  !  ha  !  " 

"  I'm  quite  agreeable,  gen'l'm'n,"  answered 
Mr.  Weller.     "  Sammy,  pull  the  bell." 

Sam  complied  ;  and  the  i)orter,  cold  beef,  and 
oysters  being  promptly  produced,  the  lunch  was 
done  ample  justice  to.  Where  everybody  took 
so  active  a  part,  it  is  almost  invidious  to  make 
a  distinction ;  but  if  one  individual  evincetl 
greater  powers  than  another,  it  was  the  coach- 
man with  the  hoarse  voice,  who  took  an  imperial 
pint  of  vinegar  with  his  oysters,  without  betraying 
the  least  emotion. 

"Mr.  Pell,  sir,"  said  the  elder  Mr.  Weller, 
stirring  a  glass  of  brandy-and-water,  of  which 
one  was  placed  before  every  gentleman  when 
the  oyster  shells  were  removed  ;  "  Mr.  Pell,  sir, 
it  wos  my  intention  to  have  proposed  the  funs 
on  this  occasion,  but  Samivel  has  vispcrcd  to 
me " 

Here  Mr.  Samuel  Weller,  who  had  silently 
eaten  his  oysters  with  tranquil  smiles,  cried 
"  Hear  !  "  in  a  very  loud  voice. 

"  — Has  vispered  to  me,"  resumed  his  father, 
"  that  it  vould  be  better  to  de-wote  the  liquor 
to  vishin'  you  success  and  prosperity,  and 
thankin'  you  for  the  manner  in  which  you've 
brought  this  here  business  through.  Here's 
your  health,  sir." 

"  Hold  hard  there,"  interposed  the  mottled- 
faced  gentleman,  with  sudden  energy;  "your 
eyes  on  me,  gen'l'm'n  !  " 

Saying  this,  the  mottled-faced  gentleman  rose, 
as  did  the  other  gentlemen.  The  mottled-faced 
gentleman  reviewed  the  company,  and  slowly 


lifted  his  hand,  upon  which  every  man  (includ- 
ing him  of  the  mottled  countenance)  drew  a 
long  breath,  and  lifted  his  tumbler  to  his  lips. 
In  one  instant,  the  mottled-faced  gentleman  de- 
pressed his  hand  again,  and  every  glass  was  set 
ilown  empty.  It  is  impossible  to  tlescribe  the 
thrilling  eflect  produced  by  this  striking  cere- 
mony ;  at  once  tlignified,  solemn,  and  impressive, 
it  combined  every  element  of  gramleur. 

"  Well,  gentlemen,"  said  Mr.  Pell,  "  all  I  can 
say  is,  that  such  marks  of  confidence  must  be 
very  gratifying  to  a  professional  man.  1  don't 
wish  to  say  anything  that  might  ajjpear  egotisti- 
cal, gentlemen,  but  I'm  very  glad,  for  your  own 
sakes,  that  you  came  to  me  :  that's  all.  If  you 
had  gone  to  any  low  member  of  the  profes- 
sion, it's  my  firm  conviction,  and  I  assure 
you  of  it  as  a  fact,  that  you  would  ha\e 
found  yourselves  in  Queer  Street  before  this.  I 
could  have  wished  my  noble  friend  had  been 
alive  to  have  seen  my  management  of  this  case ; 
I  don't  say  it  out  of  pride,  but  I  think How- 
ever, gentlemen,  I  won't  trouble  you  with  that. 
I'm  generally  to  be  found  here,  gentlemen,  but 
if  I'm  not  here,  or  over  the  way,  that's  my  ad- 
dress. You'll  find  my  terms  very  cheap  ami 
reasonable,  and  no  man  attends  more  to  his 
clients  than  I  do,  and  1  hope  I  know  a  little  of 
my  profession  besides.  If  you  have  any  oppor- 
tunity of  recommending  me  to  any  of  your 
friends,  gentlemen,  I  shall  be  ver)'  much  obliged 
to  you,  and  so  will  they  too,  when  they  come  to 
know  me.      Your  healths,  gentlemen." 

\Vith  this  exjjression  of  his  feelings,  Mr. 
Solomon  Pell  laid  three  small  written  cartls 
before  Mr.  A\'eller's  friends,  and,  looking  at  the 
clock  again,  feared  it  was  time  to  be  walking. 
Upon  this  hint  Mr.  Weller  settled  the  bill,  and, 
issuing  forth,  the  executor,  legatee,  attorney,  and 
umpires,  directed  their  steps  towards  the  City. 

'I'he  oflice  of  Wilkins  I'lasher,  Esquire,  of  the 
Stock  Exchange,  was  in  a  first  floor  up  a  court 
behind  the  Bank  of  England ;  the  house  of 
Wilkins  Flasher,  Esquire,  was  at  Brixton,  Surrey; 
the  horse  and  stanhope  of  Wilkins  Flasher, 
Esfjuire,  were  at  an  adjacent  livery  stable ;  the 
groom  of  Wilkins  Flasher,  Esquire,  was  on  his 
way  to  the  West-end  to  deliver  some  game ;  the 
clerk  of  Wilkins  Flasher,  Esquire,  had  gone  to 
his  dinner  ;  and  so  Wilkins  P'lasher,  Esquire, 
himself,  cried,  "  Come  in,"  when  Mr.  Pell  and  his 
companions  knocked  at  the  counting-house  door. 

"  Good  morning,  sir,"  said  Pell,  bowing  ob- 
sequiously. "  We  want  to  make  a  little  transfer, 
if  you  please." 

"Oh,  come  in,  will  you?''  said  Mr.  Flasher. 
"  Sit  down  a  minute ;  I'll  attend  to  you  directly." 
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"  Thank  you,  sir,"  said  Pell,  "  there's  no  hurry. 
Take  a  chair,  Mr.  Weller." 

Mr.  Weller  took  a  chair,  and  Sam  took  a  box, 
and  the  umpires  took  what  they  could  get,  and 
looked  at  the  almanac  and  one  or  two  papers 
which  were  wafered  against  the  wall,  with  as 
much  open-eyed  reverence  as  if  they  had  been 
the  finest  efforts  of  the  old  masters. 

"  Well,  I'll  bet  you  half-a-dozen  of  claret  on  it; 
come  !  "  said  Wilkins  Flasher,  Esquire,  resuming 
the  conversation  to  which  Mr.  Pell's  entrance 
had  caused  a  momentary  interruption. 

This  was  addressed  to  a  very  smart  young 
gentleman  who  wore  his  baton  his  right  whisker, 
and  was  lounging  over  the  desk,  killing  flies 
with  a  ruler.  Wilkins  Flasher,  Esquire,  was 
balancing  himself  on  two  legs  of  an  office  stool, 
spearing  a  wafer-box  with  a  penknife,  which  he 
dropped  every  now  and  then,  with  great  dexterity, 
into  the  very  centre  of  a  small  red  wafer  that 
was  stuck  outsiile.  Both  gentlemen  had  very  open 
waistcoats,  and  very  rolling  collars,  and  very  small 
boots,  and  very  big  rings,  and  ver)-  little  watches, 
and  very  large  guard  chains,  and  symmetrical  in- 
expressibles and  scented  pocket-handkerchiefs. 

"  I  never  bet  half-a-dozen,"  said  the  other 
gentleman.     "  FU  take  a  dozen." 

"  Done,  Simmery,  done ! "  said  Wilkins 
Flasher,  Esquire. 

'•  P.  P.,  mind,"  observed  the  other. 

"  Of  course,"  rei)lied  Wilkins  Flasher,  Esquire  ; 
and  Wilkins  Flasher,  Esf[uire,  entered  it  in  a 
little  book,  with  a  gold  pencil-case,  and  the 
other  gentleman  entered  it  also,  in  another  little 
book,  with  another  gold  pencil-case. 

"  I  see  there's  a  notice  up  this  morning  about 
Boffer,"  observed  Mr.  Simmery.  "  Poor  devil, 
he's  expelled  the  house  !  " 

"  ril  bet  you  ten  guineas  to  five  he  cuts  his 
throat,"  said  Wilkins  Flasher,  Esfjuire. 

"  Done,"  replied  Mr.  Simmery. 

"  Stop  !  I  bar,"  said  ^^'ilkins  Flasher,  Esquire, 
thoughtfully.     "  Perhaps  he  may  hang  himself." 

"  Very  good,"  rejoined  Mr.  Simmery,  pulling 
out  the  gold  pencil-case  again.  "  Pve  no 
objection  to  take  you  that  way.  Say — makes 
away  with  himself." 

"  Kills  himself,  in  fact,"  said  Wilkins  Flasher, 
Esquire. 

"Just  so,"  replied  Mr.  Simmer)',  putting  it 
down.  "  *  Flasher — ten  guineas  to  five,  Boffer 
kills  himself.'  Within  what  time  shall  we  .say?" 

"  A  fortnight  ?  '  suggested  Wilkins  Flasher, 
Esquire. 

"  Con-found  it,  no,"  rejoined  Mr.  Simmer)-, 
stopping  for  an  instant  to  smash  a  fly  with  the 
ruler.     "  Say  a  week." 


"  Split  the  difference,"  said  Wilkins  Flasher, 
Esquire.     "  Make  it  ten  days." 

"Well;  ten  days,"  rejoined  Mr.  Simmery. 

So,  it  was  entered  down  in  the  little  books 
that  Boffer  was  to  kill  himself  within  ten  days, 
or  Wilkins  Flasher,  Esquire,  was  to  hand  over 
to  Frank  Simmery,  Esiiuire,  the  sum  of  ten 
guineas  ;  and  that  if  Boffer  did  kill  himself  within 
that  time,  Frank  Simmery,  Esquire,  would  pay  to 
Wilkins  Flasher,  Esquire,  five  guineas  instead. 

"  Fm  very  sorry  he  has  failed,"  said  Wilkins 
Flasher,  Esquire.     "Capital  dinners  he  gave." 

"Fine  port  he  had,  too,"  remarked  Mr.  Sim- 
mer)-. "  We  are  going  to  send  our  butler  to  the 
sale  to-morrow,  to  pick  up  some  of  that  sixty-four." 

"The  devil  you  are!"  said  Wilkins  Flasher, 
Esquire.  "  My  man's  going  too.  Five  guineas 
my  man  outbids  your  man." 

"  Done." 

Another  entry  was  made  in  the  little  book?, 
with  the  gold  pencil-cases ;  and  Mr.  Simmery 
having,  by  this  time,  killed  all  the  flies  and 
taken  all  the  bets,  strolled  away  to  the  Stock 
Exchange  to  see  what  was  going  forward. 

AVilkins  Flasher,  Esquire,  now  condescended 
to  receive  Mr.  Solomon  PcH's  instructions,  and 
having  filled  up  some  printed  forms,  requested 
the  party  to  follow  him  to  the  Bank  :  which  they 
did  :  Mr.  Weller  and  his  three  friends  staring  at 
all  they  beheld  in  unbounded  astonishment,  and 
Sam  encountering  ever)thing  with  a  coolness  * 
which  nothing  could  disturb. 

Crossing  a  courtyard  which  was  all  noise  and 
bustle  ;  anil  passing  a  couple  of  porters  who 
seemed  dressed  to  matcli  the  red  fire-engine 
which  was  wheeled  away  into  a  comer  ;  they 
passed  into  an  office  where  their  business  was 
to  be  transacted,  and  where  Pell  and  Mr. 
Flasher  left  them  standing  for  a  few  moments, 
while  they  went  up-stairs  into  the  Will  Office. 

"  Wot  place  is  this  here  ?"  whispered  the 
mottled-faced  gentleman  to  the  cider  ^ir.  Weller. 

"  Counsel's  Oflice,"  replied  the  executor  in  a 
whisper. 

"  Wot  are  them  genTmcn  a  scttin'  behind 
the  counters  ?"  asked  the  hoarse  coachman. 

"  Reduced  counsels,  I  s'i)Ose,"  replied  Mr. 
Weller.  "Ain't  they  the  reduced  counsels, 
Samivel  ?  " 

"Wy,  you  don't  suppose  the  reduced  counsels  is 
alive,  do  you  ?"  inquired  Sam'with  some  disdain. 

"  How  should  I  know  ?"  retorted  Mr.  Weller. 
"  I  thought  they  looked  wery  hke  it.  Wot  are 
they  then  ?" 

"  Clerks,"  replied  Sam. 

"  Wot  are  they  all  a  catin'  ham  sangAvidges 
for?"  inquired  his  father. 
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•  Cos  it's  in  their  dooty,  I  suppose,"  replied 

Sam  ;  "  it's  a  part  o'  the  system  ;  they're  alvays 
a  (Join'  it  here,  all  ilay  long  !" 

Mr.  Weller  ami  his  friemls  had  scarcely  had  a 
moment  to  retlect  upon  this  singular  regulation 
as  connected  widi  the  monetary  system  of  the 
country,  when  they  were  rejoined  by  Pell  and 
W'ilkins  Flasher,  Esquire,  who  led  them  to  a 
I^art  of  the  counter  above  which  was  a  round 
black  board  with  a  large  *' W  "  on  it. 

**  Wot's  that  for,  sir?"  intiuired  Mr.  Weller, 
directing  Pell's  attention  to  the  target  in  question. 

"  The  first  letter  of  the  name  of  the  deceased," 
replied  Pell. 

"  I  say,"  saiil  Mr.  Weller,  turning  round  to 
the  umpires.  '*  There's  somethin'  wrong  here. 
We's  our  letter — tliis  won't  do." 

The  referees  at  once  gave  it  as  their  decided 
opinion  that  the  business  could  not  be  legally 
proceeded  witli  under  the  letter  W ,  and  in  all 
probability  it  would  have  stood  over  for  one 
day  at  least,  had  it  not  been  for  the  prompt, 
though,  at  first  sight,  unduliful  behaviour  of 
Sam,  who,  seizing  his  father  by  the  skirt  of  the 
coat,  dragged  him  to  the  counter,  and  pinned 
him  there,  until  he  had  atlixed  his  signature  to 
a  couple  of  instruments;  which,  from  Mr.Weller's 
habit  of  printing,  was  a  work  of  so  much  labour 
and  time,  that  the  officiating  clerk  peeled  and  ate 
three  Ripstone  pippins  while  it  was  performing. 
•  As  the  elder  Mr.  Weller  insisted  on  selling 
out  his  portion  forthwith,  they  proceeded  from 
the  Dank  to  the  gate  of  the  Stock  E.xchange,  to 
which  Wilkins  Flasher,  Esquire,  after  a  short 
absence,  returned  with  a  che<iue  on  Smith, 
Payne,  and  Smith,  for  five  hundred  and  thirty 
pounds  ;  that  being  the  sum  of  money  to  which 
Mr.  Weller,  at  the  market  price  of  the  day,  was 
entitled,  in  consiileration  of  the  balance  of  the 
second  Mrs.  Wellcr's  funded  savings.  Sam's 
two  hundred  pounds  stood  transferred  to  his 
name,  and  Wilkins  Flasher,  Esfjuire,  having 
been  paid  his  commission,  dropped  the  money 
carelessly  into  his  coat  i)Ocket,  and  lounged 
back  to  his  office. 

Mr.  Weller  was  at  first  obstinately  deternnned 
on  cashing  the  cheque  in  nothing  but  sovereigns  ; 
but  it  being  represented  by  the  umpires  that  by 
so  doing  he  must  incur  the  expense  of  a  small 
sack  to  carry  them  home  in,  he  consented  to 
receive  the  amount  in  five-pound  notes. 

"  My  son,"  said  Mr.  Weller  as  they  came  out 
of  the  banking-house,  "  my  son  and  me  has  a 
wery  particular  engagement  this  arternoon,  and 
I  should  like  to  have  this  here  bisness  settled 
out  Of  hand,  so  let's  jest  go  straight  avay  some- 
A  eres,  vere  ve  can  hordit  the  accounts." 


A  quiet    room   was    soon   found,   and    the 

accounts  were  produced  and  audited.  Mr.  Pell's 
bill  was  ta.\ed  by  Sam,  and  some  charges  were 
dis.dlowed  by  the  umj)ires  :  but  nothwithstand- 
ing  .Mr.  Pell's  declaration,  accompanied  with 
many  solemn  asseverations  Uiat  they  were  really 
too  hard  upon  him,  it  was,  by  very  many 
degrees,  the  best  professional  job  he  had  ever 
hail,  and  one  on  which  he  boarded,  lodged,  and 
washeil  lor  si.x  months  afterwards. 

The  umpires,  having  partaken  of  a  dram, 
shook  hands  and  departed,  as  they  had  to  drive 
out  of  town  that  night.  Mr.  Solomon  Pell,  find- 
ing that  nothing  more  was  going  forward,  either 
in  the  eating  or  drinking  way,  took  a  fricmlly 
leave,  and  Sam  and  his  father  were  left  alone. 

"  'I'here,"  said  Mr.  Weller,  thrusting  his 
pocket-book  in  his  side-pocket,  "  vith  the  bills 
for  the  lease,  and  that,  there's  eleven  hundred 
and  eighty  j)ound  here.  Now,  Samivel,  my 
boy,  turn  the  horses'  heads  to  the  George  and 
Wulter ! " 
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CHAPTER  LVI 

A.\  I.MloKTANT  CONKERENCE  TAKKS  11  ACl  BKTWl  I  N 
MR.  MCKWICK  AND  SAMIKL  WELl.tK,  AT  WHICH 
ins  I'Akt.NT  ASSISTS.  AN  OLU  GtNTLEJJAN  IN  A 
SNLFF-COLoCRlilD  SUIT  AXRIVES   UNEXPECTEDLV. 

^^jf^^jM  R-  PICKWICK  was  sitting  alone, 
musing  over  many  things,  and 
thinking,  among  other  considera- 
tions, how  he  could  best  provide 
for  the  young  couple  whose  present 
unsettled  condition  was  matter  of 
constant  regret  and  anxiety  to  him,  when 
Mary  stejipcd  lightly  into  the  room,  and, 
advancing  to  the  table,  said,  rather  hastily  : 

"  Oh,  if  you  i)lease,  sir,  Samuel  is  down-stairs, 
and  he  says  may  his  father  sec  you  ?" 
"Surely,"  rej^lied  Mr.  Pickwick. 
"Thank  you,  sir," said  Mary,  tripping  towards 
the  door  again. 

"Sam  lus  not  been  here  long,  has  he?" 
inquired  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Oh  no,  sir,"  replied  Mary  eagerly.  "  He 
has  only  just  come  home.  He  is  not  going  to 
ask  you  for  any  more  leave,  sir,  he  says." 

Mary  might  have  been  conscious  that  she  had 
communicated  this  last  intelligence  with  more 
wannth  than  seemed  actually  necessary,  or  she 
might  have  obsened  the  good-humoured  smile 
with  which  Mr.  Pickwick  regarded  her,  when 
she  had  finished  speaking.  She  certainly  held 
down  her  head,  and  examined  the  corner  of  a 
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very  smart  little  apron  witli  more  closeness  than 
there  appcareil  any  absolute  occasion  for. 

"Tell  them  they  can  come  up  at  once,  by  all 
means,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

Mary,  apparently  much  relieved,  hurried  away 
with  her  message. 

Mr.  Pickwick  took  two  or  three  turns  up  and 
down  the  room  ;  and,  rubbing  his  chin  with  his 
left  hand  as  he  did  so,  appeared  lost  in  thought. 

"  Well,  well,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick  at  length,  in 
a  kind  but  somewhat  melancholy  tone,  "  it  is 
the  best  way  in  which  I  could  reward  him  for 
his  attachment  and  fidelity :  let  it  be  so,  in 
Heaven's  name.  It  is  the  fate  of  a  lonely  old 
man,  that  those  about  him  should  form  new  and 
different  attachments  and  leave  him.  I  have 
no  right  to  expect  that  it  should  be  otherwise 
with  me.  No,  no,"  added  Mr.  Pickwick  more 
cheerfully,  "  it  would  be  selfish  and  ungrateful. 
I  ought  to  be  happy  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
providing  for  him  so  well.  I  am.  Of  course  I 
am." 

Mr.  Pickwick  had  been  so  absorbed  in  these 
reflections,  that  a  knock  at  the  door  was  three 
or  four  times  repeated  before  he  heard  it. 
Hastily  seating  himself,  and  calling  up  his  accus- 
tomed pleasant  looks,  he  gave  the  required 
permission,  and  Sam  Weller  entered,  followed 
by  his  father. 

"  Glad  to  see  you  back  again,  Sam,"  said  Mr. 
Pickwick.     "  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Weller  ?" 

"  Wery  hearty,  thankee,  sir,"  replied  the 
widower;  "hope  I  seejw/  well,  sir." 

"  Quite,  I  thank  you,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  I  wanted  to  have  a  little  bit  o'  conwersation 
with  you,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Weller,  "  if  you  could 
spare  me  five  minits  or  so,  sir." 

"  Certainly,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick.  "  Sam, 
give  your  father  a  chair." 

"Thankee,  Samivel,  I've  got  a  cheer  here," 
said  Mr.  Weller,  bringing  one  forward  as  he 
spoke.  "  Uncommon  fine  day  it's  l>een,  sir," 
added  the  old  gentleman,  laying  his  hat  on  the 
floor  as  he  sat  himself  down. 

"  Remarkably  so  indeed,"  replied  Mr.  Pick- 
wick.    "  Very  seasonable." 

"  Seasonablcst  veather  I  ever  sec,  sir,"  re- 
joined Mr.  Weller.  Here,  the  old  gentleman 
was  seized  with  a  violent  fit  of  coughing,  which 
being  terminated,  he  nodded  his  head,  and 
winked,  and  made  several  supplicatory  and 
threatening  gestures  to  his  son,  all  of  which 
Sam  Weller  steadily  abstained  from  seeing. 

Mr.  Pickwick,  perceiving  that  there  was  some 
embarrassment  on  the  old  gentleman's  jxirt, 
aft'ectcd  to  be  eTv::,v::ed  in  cutting  the  leaves  of  a 
book  that  lay  besi.Ie  him  ;  and  waited  patiently 


until  Mr.  Weller  should  arrive  at  the  object  of 
his  visit. 

"  I  never  see  sich  a  aggerawatin'  boy  as  you 
are,  Samivel,"  said  Mr.  Weller,  looking  indig- 
nantly at  his  son  ;  "  never  in  all  my  bom  ciays." 

"\Vhat  is  he  doing,  Mr.  Weller?"  inquired 
Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  He  von't  begin,  sir,"  rejoineil  Mr.  Weller; 
"  he  knows  I  ain't  ekal  to  e\  presbin'  myself  ven 
there's  anythin'  particklcr  to  be  done,  and  yet 
he'll  stand  and  see  me  a  setiin'  here  takin'  up 
your  walable  time,  and  makin'  a  reg'lar  spec- 
tacle o'  myself,  rayther  than  help  me  out  viih  a 
syllable.  It  ain't  filial  conduct,  Samivel,"  said  Mr. 
Weller,  wiping  his  forehead  ;  *  wer)*  far  from  it." 

"  You  said  you'd  speak,"  replied  Sam.  '*  How 
should  I  know  you  wos  done  up  at  the  wery 
bcginnin'  ?" 

"  You  might  ha'  seen  I  wam't  able  to  starts" 
rejoined  his  father ;  '*  I'm  on  the  uTong  side  of 
the  road,  and  backin'  into  the  palins,  and  all 
manner  of  unpleasantness,  and  yet  you  von't 
put  out  a  hand  to  help  me.  I'm  ashamed  on 
you,  Samivel." 

"  The  fact  is,  sir,"  said  Sam,  with  a  slight 
bow,  "  the  gov'ner's  been  a  drawin'  his  money." 

"  Wery  good,  Samivel,  wery  good,"  said  Mr. 
Weller,  nodding  his  head  with  a  satisfied  air. 
"  I  didn't  mean  to  speak  harsh  to  you,  Sammy. 
Wery  good.  That's  the  vay  to  begin  ;  come 
to  the  pint  at  once.   Wery  good  indeed.  S.amivcl." 

Mr.  Weller  nodded  his  head  an  extraordinary 
number  of  times,  in  the  excess  of  his  gratific.i- 
tion,  and  waited  in  a  listening  attitude  for  Sam 
to  resume  his  statement. 

"You  may  sit  down,  J^m,*"  said  Mr.  Pick- 
wick, apprehending  that  the  interview  was  likely 
to  prove  rather  longer  th.m  he  had  expected, 

Sam  bowed  again  and  sat  down  :  his  father 
looking  round,  he  continucti : 

"  The  gov'ner,  sir,  has  drawn  out  fivo  hundred 
and  thirty  pound." 

"  Reduced  counsels,"  interposed  Mr.  Weller, 
seni<ir,  in  an  under-tonc. 

"  It  don't  much  matter  vclhcr  it's  reduced 
counsels,  or  wot  not,"'  s.iid  Sam  ;  "five  hundred 
and  thirty  pound  is  the  sum.  .ain't  it  ?" 

"  .Ml  right,  S.imivel,"  replied  Mr.  Weller. 

"  To  vich  sum  he  has  added,  for  the  house 
and  bi --"'•- ' 

"  I,(  !  vill,  stock,  and  fixters,"  inter- 

ixwcd  .Mi.  '>  i.icr. 

"  — As  much  as  makc^  it."  continued  Sam, 
•'  ■  '  ■.  eleven  hund-  '  '  '^hty  pound." 
"  said   Mr.  "I  am  de- 

li-;-.;.,", t  >  iie^r  it.  I  C!,)r.j,rr.tuiate  you,  Mr. 
Weller,  on  ]in\-ing  done  so  well." 
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"  Vait  a  minit,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Wcllcr,  raising 
his  hanil  in  a  deprecatory  manner.  "  Get  on, 
Samivel." 

*'  This  here  money,"  said  Sam,  with  a  hiile 
hesitation,  "  he's  anxious  to  put  someveres,  vere 
he  knows  it'll  be  sale,  and  I'm  wery  anxious 
too,  for  if  he  keeps  it,  he'll  go  a  lendin'  it  to 
somebody,  or  in  west  in'  property  in  horses,  or 
droppin'  his  pocket-book  liown  a  airy,  or  makin' 
an  Egyptian  mummy  of  hissclf  in  some  vay  or 
another." 

'*  Wery  good,  Samivel,"  observed  Mr.  Weller. 
in  as  complacent  a  manner  as  if  Sam  had  been 
passing  the  highest  eulogiums  on  his  prudence 
and  foresight.     '*  Wery  good.' 

"  For  vich  reasons,"  continued  Sam,  plucking 
nen'ously  at  the  brim  of  his  hat ;  "  for  vich  rea- 
sons he's  drawn  it  out  to-day,  and  come  here 
with  me  to  say,  leastways  to  ofler,  or  in  other 
vords  to  say " 

"  To  say  this  here,"  said  the  elder  Mr.  Weller 
impatiently,  ''  that  it  ain't  o'  no  use  to  me ;  I'm 
a-goin'  to  vork  a  coach  reg'lar,  and  han't  got 
novercs  to  keep  it  in,  unless  I  vos  to  pay  the 
guard  for  takin'  care  on  it,  or  to  put  it  in  vun  o' 
the  coach  pockets,  vich  'ud  be  a  temptation  to 
the  insidcs.  If  you'll  take  care  on  it  forme,  sir, 
I  shall  be  wery  much  obliged  to  you.  P'raps," 
said  Mr.  Weller,  walking  up  to  Mr.  Pickwick 
and  whispering  in  his  ear,  "  p'rai)s  it'll  go  a 
little  way  towards  the  expenses  o'  that  'ere  con- 
wiction.  All  I  say  is,  just  you  keep  it  till  I  ask 
you  for  it  again."  With  these  words,  Mr. 
Weller  placed  the  pocket-book  in  Mr.  Pickwick's 
hands,  caught  up  his  hat,  and  ran  out  of  the 
room  with  a  celerity  scarcely  to  be  expected 
from  so  corpulent  a  subject. 

"Stop  him,  Sam'/'  exclaimed  Mr.  Pickwick 
earnestly.  "  Overtake  him  ;  bring  him  back 
instantly  !     Mr.  Weller — here — come  back  !'' 

Sam  saw  that  his  master's  injunctions  were 
not  to  be  disobeyed  ;  and  catching  his  father  by 
the  arm  as  he  was  descending  the  stairs,  dragged 
him  back  by  main  force. 

"  My  good  friend,''  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  taking 
the  old  man  by  the  hand  ;  *'  your  honest  con- 
fidence overjiowers  me." 

"  I  don't  see  no  occasion  for  nothin'  o'  the 
kind,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Weller  obstinately. 

"  I  assure  you,  my  good  friend,  I  have  more 
money  than  I  can  ever  need ;  far  more  than  a 
man  at  my  age  can  ever  live  to  spend,"  said 
^Ir.  Pickwick. 

"  No  man  knows  how  much  he  can  spend  till 
he  tries,"  obsen-ed  Mr.  Weller. 

"  Perhaps  not."  replied  Mr.  Pickwick  ;  "  but 
as  I  have  no  intention  of  trying  any  such  experi- 


ments, I  am  not  likely  to  come  to  want.  I 
must  beg  you  to  take  this  back,  Mr.  W^eller. ' 

"  Wery  well,"  said  Mr.  Weller,  with  a  discon- 
tented look.  "  Mark  my  vords,  Sammy,  I'll  do 
somethin'  desperate  vith  this  here  property ; 
somethin'  desj)erate  !" 

"  You'd  better  not,"  replied  Sam. 

Mr.  Weller  reflected  for  a  short  time,  and 
then,  buttoning  up  his  coat  with  great  deter- 
mination, said  : 

"  I'll  keep  a  pike." 

"  Wot !"  exclaimed  .Sam. 

"  A  pike,"  rejoined  Mr.  Weller,  through  his 
set  teeth;  "I'll  keep  a  pike.  Say  good-bye  to 
your  father,  Samivel ;  I  dewote  the  remainder 
o'  my  days  to  a  pike." 

This  threat  was  such  an  awful  one,  and  Mr. 
\Veller,  besides  appearing  fully  resolved  to  carry 
it  into  execution,  seemed  so  deeply  mortified  by 
Mr.  Pickwick's  refusal,  that  that  gentleman,  after 
a  short  rellection,  said  : 

"W^ll,  well,  Mr.  Weller,  I  will  keep  the 
money.  I  can  do  more  good  with  it,  j)erhaps, 
than  you  can."' 

"  Just  the  wery  thing,  to  be  sure,"  said  Mr. 
Weller,  brightening  up ;  "  o'  course  you  can,  sir." 

"  Say  no  more  about  it,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick, 
locking  the  pocket-book  in  his  desk ;  "  I  am 
heartily  obliged  to  you,  my  good  frientl.  Now 
sit  down  again ;  I  want  to  ask  your  advice." 

The  internal  laughter  occasioned  by  the 
triumphant  success  of  his  visit,  which  had  con- 
vulseil  not  only  Mr.  Weller's  face,  but  his  arms, 
legs,  and  body  also,  during  the  locking  up  ot 
the  pocket-book,  suddenly  gave  j)lace  to  the 
most  dignified  gravity  as  he  heard  these  words. 

"  Wait  outside  a  few  minutes,  Sun,  will  you?" 
said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

Sam  immediately  withdrew. 

Mr.  Weller  looked  uncommonly  wise,  and 
very  much  amazed,  when  Mr.  Pickwick  opened 
the  discourse  by  saying  : 

"  Vou  are  not  an  advocate  for  matrimony,  I 
think,  Mr.  Weller?" 

Mr.  Weller  shook  his  head.  He  was  wholly 
unable  to  speak  ;  for  vague  thoughts  of  some 
wicked  widow  having  been  successful  in  her 
designs  on  Mr.  Pickwick  choked  his  utterance. 

"  Did  you  happen  to  see  a  young  girl  down- 
stairs when  you  came  in  just  now  with  your 
son?''  inquired  Mr.  Pickwick. 

•'Yes — I  see  a  young  gal,"  replied  Mr.  Weller 
shortly. 

"  What  did  you  think  of  her,  now  ?  Can- 
didly, Mr.  Weller,  what  did  you  think  of  her?" 

"I  thought  she  wos  wery  plump,  and  veil 
made,"  said  Mr.  Weller,  with  a  critical  air. 
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"  So  she  is,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  "  so  she  is. 
What  (hil  you  think  of  her  manners,  from  what 
you  saw  of  her  ? 

"Wery  pleasant,"  rejoined  Mr.  Weller.  "  Wery 
pleasant  and  conforniablc." 

The  precise  meaning  which  Mr.  Weller  at- 
tached to  this  last-mentioned  adjective  did  not 
ai)pear ;  but,  as  it  was  evident  from  the  tone  in 
which  he  used  it  that  it  was  a  favourable  expres- 
sion, Mr.  Pickwick  was  as  well  satisfied  as  if  he 
had  been  thoroughly  enlightened  on  the  subject. 


'  ''I  take  a  great  interest  in  her,  Mr.  Weller," 
said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

Mr.  Weller  coughed. 

"  I  mean  an  interest  in  her  doing  well,"  re- 
sumed Mr.  Pickwick  ;  "a  desire  that  she  may  be 
comfortable  ami  prosperous.    Vou  understand  ?  " 

"  Wery  clearly,"  replied  Mr.  Weller.  who 
understood  nothing  yet. 

"  That  young  person,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  "  is 
attached  to  your  son." 

"  To  Samivel  Veller  !  "  exclaimed  the  parent. 
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"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"It's  nat'ral,"  said  Mr.  Weller,  after  some 
consideration,  "  nat'ral,  but  raylher  alarmin'. 
i>ammy  must  be  careful." 

"  How  do  you  mean  ?"  inquired  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Wery  careful  that  he  don't  say  nothin'  to 
her,"  responded  Mr.  Weller.  "  VVery  careful 
that  he  ain't  led  avay,  in  a  innocent  moment,  to 
say  anythin'  as  may  lead  to  a  conwiction  for 
breach.     You're  never  safe  vith  'em,  Mr.  Pick- 


wick, ven  they  vimce  has  designs  on  you  ;  there's 
no  knowin'  vere  to  have  'em  ;  and  vile  you're  a 
considerin'  of  it,  they  have  you.  I  wos  married 
fust  that  vay  myself,  sir,  and  Sammy  was  the 
copsekens  o'  the  manoovcr." 

"  You  give  me  no  great  encouragement  to 
conclude  what  I  have  to  say,"  obser\ed  Mr. 
Pickwick,  "but  I  liad  better  do  so  at  once. 
This  young  person  is  not  only  attiched  to  your 
son,  Mr.  Weller,  but  your  son  is  attached  to  her." 
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"  Veil,"  saiil  Mr.  Wellcr,  "  this  here's  a  pretty 
sort  o'  thing  to  come  to  a  father's  ears,  this  is  !" 
♦•  I  have  observed  them  on  several  occasions," 
said  Mr.  Pickwick,  making  no  comment  on  Mr. 
Wcller's  last  remark  ;  "  anil  entertain  no  doubt 
at  all  about  it.  Supposing  I  were  desirous  of 
establishing  them  comfortably  as  man  and  wife 
in  some  little  business  or  situation,  where  they 
might  hope  to  obtain  a  decent  living,  what 
should  you  think  of  it,  Mr.  Weller?" 

At  first,  Mr.  Weller  received,  with  wTy  faces, 
a  proposition  involving  the  marriage  of  anybody 
in  whom  he  took  an  interest ;  but,  as  Mr.  Pick- 
wick argued  the  point  with  him,  and  laid  great 
stress  on  the  fact  that  Mary  was  not  a  widow, 
he  gradually  became  more  tractable.  Mr.  Pick- 
wick had  great  influence  o\cr  him  ;  and  he  had 
been  much  struck  with  Mary's  appearance, 
having,  in  fact,  bestowed  several  ver)'  unfatherly 
winks  upon  her  already.  At  length  he  said, 
that  it  was  not  for  him  to  oppose  Mr.  Pickwick's 
inclination,  and  that  he  would  be  ver}'  happy  to 
yield  to  his  advice ;  upon  which  Mr.  Pickwick 
joyfully  took  him  at  his  word,  and  called  Sam 
back  into  the  room. 

"  Sam,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  clearing  his  throat, 
"  your  father  and  I  have  been  having  some  con- 
versation about  you." 

"  About  you,  Samivel,"  said  Mr.  Weller,  in  a 
patronising  and  impressive  voice. 

"  I  am  not  so  blind,  Sam,  as  not  to  have  seen, 
a  long  time  since,  that  you  entertain  something 
more  than  a  friendly  feeling  towards  Mrs. 
Winkle's  maid,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Vou  hear  this,  Samivel?"  said  Mr.  Weller, 
in  the  same  judicial  form  of  speech  as  before. 

"  I  hope,  sir,"  said  Sam,  addressing  his  master, 
"  I  hope  there's  no  harm  in  a  young  man  takin' 
notice  of  a  young  'ooman  as  is  undeniably  good- 
looking  and  well-conducted." 

"  Certainly  not,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 
"  Not  by  no  means,"  acquiesced  Mr.  Weller, 
affably  but  magisterially. 

"  So  far  from  thinking  there  is  anything  ^^Tong 
in  conduct  so  natural,"  resumed  Mr.  Pickwick, 
"  it  is  my  wish  to  assist  and  promote  your  wishes 
is  this  respect.  With  this  view,  I  have  had  a 
little  conversation  with  your  father;  and  finding 

that  he  is  of  my  opinion " 

"  The  lady  not  bein'  a  widder,"  interposed 
Mr.  Weller  in  explanation. 

"  The  lady  not  being  a  widow,*'  said  Mr. 
Pickwick,  smiling.  "  I  wish  to  free  you  from 
the  restraint  which  your  present  position  im- 
poses upon  you,  and  to  mark  my  sense  of  your 
fidelity  and  many  excellent  qualities,  by  enabling 
you  to  marry  this  girl  at  once,  and  to  earn  an 


independent  livelihood  for  yourself  and  family. 
I  shall  be  proud,  Sam,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick, 
whose  voice  had  filtered  a  little  hitherto,  but 
now  resumed  its  customary  tone,  "  proud  and 
happy  to  make  your  future  prospects  in  life  my 
grateful  and  peculiar  care." 

There  was  a  profound  silence  for  a  short  time, 
and  then  Sam  said,  in  a  low  husky  sort  of  voice, 
but  firmly  withal : 

"  I'm  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your 
goodness,  sir,  as  is  only  like  yourself;  but  it 
can't  be  done." 

"Can't  be  done!"  ejaculated  Mr.  Pickwick 
in  astonishment 

"  Samivel ! "  said  Mr.  Weller  with  dignity. 

"  I  say  it  can't  be  done,"  repeated  Sam  in  a 
louder  key.     "  Wot's  to  become  of  you,  sir  ?'' 

"  My  good  fellow,"  rcijlied  Mr.  Pickwick,  "the 
recent  changes  among  my  friends  \nll  alter  my 
mode  of  life  in  future  entirely;  besides,  I  am 
growing  older,  and  want  repose  and  quiet.  My 
rambles,  Sam,  are  over." 

"How  do  I  know  that  'ere,  sir?'"  argued 
Sam.  "  You  think  so  now  !  S'pose  you  wos  to 
change  your  mind,  vich  is  not  unlikely,  for  you've 
the  spirit  o'  fivc-and-tvcnty  in  you  still,  what  'ud 
become  on  you  vithout  me  ?  It  can't  be  done, 
sir,  it  can't  be  done." 

"  Wery  good,  Samivel,  there's  a  good  deal  in 
that,"  said  Mr.  Weller  encouragingly. 

"  I  speak  after  long  deliberation,  Sam,  and 
with  the  certainty  that  I  shall  keep  my  word," 
said  Mr.  Pickwick,  shaking  his  head.  "  New 
scenes  have  closed  uj)on  me ;  my  rambles  arc 
at  an  end." 

"  Wery  good,"  rejoined  Sam.  "  Then,  that's 
the  wery  best  reason  wy  you  should  alvays  have 
somebody  by  you  as  understands  you,  to  keep 
you  up  and  make  you  comforLable.  If  you  vant 
a  more  polished  sort  o'  feller,  veil  and  good, 
have  him ;  but  vages  or  no  vages,  notice  or  no 
notice,  board  or  no  board,  lodgin'  or  no  lodgin', 
Sam  Veller,  as  you  took  from  the  old  inn  in  the 
Borough,  sticks  by  you,  come  what  come  may ; 
and  let  ev'rythin'  and  ev'r}'body  do  their  wery 
fiercest,  nothin'  shall  ever  penvent  it !" 

At  the  close  of  this  declaration,  which  Sam 
made  with  great  emotion,  the  elder  Mr.  Weller 
rose  from  his  chair,  and  forgetting  all  considera- 
tions of  time,  place,  or  propriety,  waved  his  hat 
above  his  head,  and  gave  three  vehement  cheers. 
"  My  good  fellow,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  when 
Mr.  Weller  had  sat  down  again,  rather  abashed 
at  his  own  enthusiasm,  "  you  are  bound  to  con- 
sider the  young  woman  also." 

"  I  do  consider  the  young  'ooman,  sir,"  said 
Sam.     "  I  have  considered  the  young  'ooman. 
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I've  spoke  to  her,  I've  told  her  how  I'm  siti- 
vated,  she's  ready  to  vait  till  I'm  ready,  and  I 
believe  she  vill.  If  she  don't,  she's  not  the 
young  'ooman  I  take  her  for,  and  I  give  her  up 
vith  readiness.  You've  know'd  me  afore,  sir.  My 
mind's  made  up,  and  nothin'  can  ever  alter  it." 

Who  could  combat  this  resolution  ?  Not  Mr. 
Pickwick.  He  derived,  at  that  moment,  more 
pride  and  luxury  of  feeling  from  the  disinterested 
attachment  of  his  humble  friends,  than  ten 
thousand  protestations  from  the  greatest  men 
living  could  have  awakened  in  his  heart. 

While  this  conversation  was  passing  in  Mr. 
Pickwick's  room,  a  little  old  gentleman  in  a  suit 
of  snuff-coloured  clothes,  followed  by  a  porter 
carrying  a  small  portmanteau,  presented  himself 
below  ;  and  after  securing  a  bed  for  the  night, 
inquired  of  the  waiter  whether  one  Mrs.  Winkle 
was  staying  there,  to  which  question  the  waiter, 
of  course,  responded  in  the  affirmati\e. 

"  Is  she  alone  ?"  inquired  the  little  old  gentle- 
man. 

"  I  believe  she  is,  sir,"  replied  the  waiter ;  "  I 
can  call  her  own  maid,  sir,  if  you " 

"  No,  I  don't  want  her,"  said  the  old  gentle- 
man quickly.  "Show  me  to  her  room  without 
announcing  me." 

''Eh,  sir?"  said  the  waiter. 

"Are  you  deaf?"  inquired  the  little  old  gen- 
tleman. 

"  No,  sir." 

"  Then  listen,  if  you  please.  Can  you  hear 
me  now?" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"That's  well.  Show  me  to  Mrs.  Winkle's 
room  without  announcing  me." 

As  the  little  old  gentleman  uttered  this  com- 
mand, he  slipped  five  shillings  into  the  waiter's 
hand,  and  looked  steadily  at  him. 

•  "  Really,  sir,"  said  the  waiter,  "  I  don't  know, 
sir,  whether " 

"  Ah  !  you'll  do  it,  I  see,"  said  the  little  old 
gentleman.  "  You  had  better  do  it  at  once. 
It  will  save  time." 

There  was  something  so  very  cool  and  col- 
lected in  the  gentleman's  manner,  that  the 
waiter  put  the  five  shillings  in  his  pocket,  and 
led  him  up-stairs  without  another  word. 

"This  is  the  room,  is  it?"  said  the  gentle- 
man.    "  You  may  go." 

Tlie  waiter  comi)lied,  wondering  much  who 
the  gentleman  could  be,  and  what  he  wanted  ; 
the  little  old  gentleman,  waiting  till  he  was  out 
of  sight,  tapped  at  the  door. 

''  Come  in,"  said  .Vrabella. 

"  Um,  a  pretty  voice  at  any  rate,"  murmured 
the  little  old  gentleman  ;  "  but  that's  nothing." 


As  he  said  this,  he  opened  the  door  and  walked 
in.  Arabella,  who  was  silting  at  work,  rose  on 
beholding  a  stranger — a  little  confused,  but  by 
no  means  ungracefully  so. 

"  Pray  don't  rise,  ma'am,"  said  the  unknown, 
walking  in,  and  closing  the  door  after  him. 
"  Mrs.  Winkle,  I  believe  ?" 

Arabella  inclined  her  head. 

"  Mrs.  Nathaniel  Winkle,  who  married  the 
son  of  the  old  man  at  Birmingham  ?"  said  the 
stranger,  eyeing  Arabella  with  visible  curiosity. 

Again  Arabella  inclined  her  head,  and 
looked  uneasily  round,  as  if  uncertain  whether 
to  call  for  assistance. 

"  I  surprise  you,  I  see,  ma'am,"  said  the  old 
gentleman. 

"  Rather,  I  confess,"  replied  Arabella,  won- 
dering more  and  more. 

"  I'll  take  a  chair,  if  you'll  allow  me,  ma'am," 
said  the  stranger. 

He  took  one ;  and  drawing  a  spectacle-case 
from  his  pocket,  leisurely  pulled  out  a  pair  of 
spectacles,  which  he  adjusted  on  his  nose. 

"  You  don't  know  me,  ma'am  ?"  he  said, 
looking  so  intently  at  Arabella,  that  she  began 
to  feel  alarmed. 

"  No,  sir,"  she  repUed  timidly. 

"  No,"  said  the  gentleman,  nursing  his  left 
leg ;  "  I  don't  know  how  you  should.  You 
know  my  name,  though,  ma'am." 

"  Do  I  ?"  said  Arabella,  trembling,  though  she 
scarcely  knew  why.     "  May  I  ask  what  it  is  ?" 

"  Presently,  ma'am,  presently,'"  said  the 
stranger,  not  having  }et  removed  his  eyes  from 
her  countenance.  "  You  have  been  recently 
married,  ma'am  ?" 

"  I  have,"  replied  .Arabella,  in  a  scarcely 
audible  tone,  laying  aside  her  work,  and  be- 
coming greatly  agitated  as  a  thought,  that  had 
occurred  to  her  before,  struck  more  forcibly 
upon  her  mind. 

"  ^Vilhout  having  represented  to  your  husband 
the  propriety  of  first  consulting  his  father,  on  whom 
he  is  depenilent.  I  think?"  said  the  stranger. 

Arabella  applied  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes. 

"  Without  an  endeavour  even  to  ascertain,  by 
some  indirect  apj>c.al,  what  were  the  old  man's 
sentiments  on  a  point  in  which  he  would  natu- 
rally feel  much  interested  ?"  said  the  stranger. 

"  I  cannot  deny  it,  sir,"  said  .\rabclla. 

"/Vnd  without  having  sufficient  property  of 
your  own  to  afford  your  husband  any  permanent 
assistance  in  exchange  for  the  worldly  advan- 
tages which  you  knew  he  would  have  gained  if 
he  had  married  agreeably  to  his  father's  wishes  ?  " 
said  the  old  gentleman.  "  This  is  what  boys 
and   cirls  call  disinterested   affection,  till   tboy 
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have  boys  and  girls  of  their  own,  and  then  they 
see  it  in  a  rougher  and  very  tlitVerent  hght  I" 

Arabella's  tears  flowed  fast  as  she  pleaded,  in 
extenuation,  that  she  was  young  and  int.-xperi- 
enced  ;  that  her  attachn>ent  had  alone  induc:eil 
her  to  take  the  step  to  which  she  hail  resorted  ; 
and  that  she  hail  been  deprived  of  the  counsel 
and  guidance  of  her  parents  almost  from  infancy. 

"  It  was  wrong,"  said  the  old  gentleman  in  a 
milder  tone,  "  very  wrong.  It  was  foolish,  ro- 
mantic, unbusiness-likc." 

'*  It  was  my  fault ;  all  my  fault,  sir,"  replied 
poor  Arabella,  weeping. 

"  Nonsense,"  saiil  the  old  gentleman,  "  it  was 
not  your  fault  that  he  fell  in  love  with  you,  I 
suppose.  Yes,  it  was,  though,"  said  the  old 
gentleman,  looking  rather  slily  at  Arabella.  "It 
was  your  fault.     He  couldn't  help  it." 

This  little  compliment,  or  the  little  gentle- 
man's odd  way  of  paying  it,  or  his  altered 
manner — so  much  kinder  than  it  was  at  first — or 
all  three  together,  forced  a  smile  from  Arabella 
in  the  midst  of  her  tears. 

"Where's  your  husband  ?"  inquired  the  old 
gentleman  abruptly ;  slopping  a  smile  which 
was  just  coming  over  his  own  face. 

"  I  expect  him  ever)-  instant,  sir,"  said  Ara- 
bella. "I  persuaded  him  to  take  a  walk  this 
morning.  He  is  very  low  and  wretched  at  not 
having  heard  from  his  father.' 

"  Low  is  he  ?"  said  the  old  gentleman.  "  Serve 
him  right!" 

"He  feels  it  on  my  account,  I  am  afraid," 
said  Arabella  ;  "and  indeed,  sir,  I  feel  it  deeply 
on  his.  I  have  been  the  sole  means  of  bringing 
him  to  his  present  condition." 

"  Don't  mind  it  on  his  account,  my  dear,"  said 
the  ohl  gentleman.  "  It  serves  him  right.  I'm 
glad  of  it — actually  glad  of  it,  as  far  as  he  is 
concerned." 

The  words  were  scarcely  out  of  the  old  gentle- 
man's lips,  when  footsteps  were  heard  ascending 
the  stairs,  which  he  and  Arabella  seemed  both 
to  recognise  at  the  same  moment.  The  little 
gentleman  turned  pale ;  and  making  a  strong 
effort  to  appear  composed, stood  up  as  Mr.  Winkle 
entered  the  room. 

"Father:*'  cried  Mr.  Winkle,  recoiling  in 
amazement. 

"Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  little  old  gentleman. 
"  Well,  sir,  what  have  you  got  to  say  to  me?" 

Mr.  Winkle  remained  silent. 

"  You  are  ashamed  of  yourself,  I  hope,  sir," 
said  the  old  gentleman. 

Still  Mr.  Winkle  said  nothing. 

"  Are  you  ashamed  of  yourself,  sir,  or  are  you 
not?"  inquired  the  old  gentleman. 


"  No,  sir,"  rejjlied  Mr.  Winkle,  drawing  Ara- 
bella's arm  through  his.  "  I  am  not  ashamed  of 
myself,  or  of  my  wife  either." 

"  Upon  my  word  1"  cried  the  old  gentleman 
ironically. 

"  I  am  very  sorry  to  have  done  anything  which 
has  lessened  your  affection  for  me,  sir,"  said  Mr. 
Winkle ;  "  but  I  will  say,  at  the  same  time,  that 
I  have  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  having  this 
lady  for  my  wile,  nor  you  of  having  her  for  a 
daughter." 

"  Give  me  your  hand,  Nat,"  said  the  old  gentle- 
man in  an  altered  voice.  "  K.iss  me,  my  love  ; 
you  are  a  very  charming  little  daughter-in-law 
after  all!" 

In  a  few  minutes'  time,  Mr.  Winkle  went  in 
search  of  Mr.  Pickwick,  and  returning  with  that 
gentleman,  presented  him  to  his  father,  where- 
upon they  shook  hands  for  five  minutes  incessantly, 

"  Mr.  Pickwick,  I  thank  you  most  heartily 
for  all  your  kindness  to  my  son,"  said  old  Mr. 
Winkle,  in  a  bluff,  straightforward  way.  "  I  am 
a  hasty  fellow,  and  when  I  saw  you  last,  I  was 
vexed  and  taken  by  surprise.  I  have  judged 
for  myself  now,  and  am  more  than  satisfied. 
Sliall  I  make  any  more  apologies,  Mr.  Pickwick?" 

"  Not  one,"  replied  that  gentleman.  "  You 
have  done  the  only  thing  wanting  to  complete 
my  happiness." 

Hereupon,  there  was  another  shaking  of  haiids 
for  five  minutes  longer,  accompanied  by  a  great 
number  of  complimentary  speeches,  which,  be- 
sides being  complimentary,  had  the  additional 
and  very  novel  recommendation  of  being  sincere. 

Sam  had  ihuifully  seen  his  father  to  the  Belle 
Sauvage,  when,  on  reluming,  he  encountered  the 
fat  boy  in  the  court,  who  had  been  charged  with 
the  delivery  of  a  note  from  Emily  Wardle. 

"  I  say,"  said  Joe,  who  was  unusually  loqua- 
cious, "what  a  pretty  girl  Mary  is,  isn't  she? 
I  am  so  fond  of  her,  I  am !" 

Mr.  Weller  made  no  verbal  remark  in  reply, 
but  eyeing  the  fat  boy  for  a  moment,  quite  trans- 
fixed at  his  presumi)tion,  led  him  by  the  collar 
to  the  comer,  and  dismissed  him  with  a  harm- 
less but  ceremonious  kick  ;  after  which  he  walked 
home,  whistling. 


CHAPTER  LVII. 

i.n  which  the  pickavick  club  is  finally  dis- 
.solveh,  and  evervthing  concli  ded  to  the 
satisfaction  of  evervdodv. 

FOR  a  whole  week  after  the  happy  arnval 
of    Mr.    Winkle    from    Birmingham.    Mr. 
Pickwick  and  Sam  Weller  were  from  home  all 
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(lay  long,  only  returning  just  in  time  for 
dinner,  and  then  wearing  an  air  of  mystery 
and  importance  quite  foreign  to  their  natures. 
It  was  evident  that  very  grave  and  event- 
ful proceedings  NN-ere  on  foot  ;  but  various  sur- 
mises were  afloat  respecting  their  precise  cha- 
racter. Some  (among  whom  was  Mr.  Tupman) 
were  disposed  to  think  that  Mr.  Pickwick  con- 
templated a  matrimonial  alliance  ;  but  this  idea 
the  ladies  most  strenuously  repudiated.     Others 


rather  inclined  to  the  belief  that  he  had  projected 
some  distant  tour,  and  was  at  present  occupied 
in  effecting  the  prelircinar)'  arrangements ;  but 
this  again  was  stoutly  denied  by  .Sam  himself, 
who  had  unequivocally  stated,  when  cross- 
examined  by  Mary,  that  no  new  journeys  were  to 
be  undertaken.  At  length,  when  the  brains  of 
the  whole  party  had  been  racked,  for  s>ix  long 
days,  by  unavailing  speculation,  it  was  unani- 
mously resolved  that  Mr.  I'ickwick  should  be 
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called  upon  to  explain  his  conduct,  and  to  state 
distinctly  why  he  had  thus  absented  himself  from 
the  society  of  his  admiring  friends. 

With  this  view,  Mr.  Wardle  invited  the  full 
circle  to  dinner  at  the  Adcli)hi  ;  and  the  decan- 
ters having  been  twice  sent  round,  opened  the 
business. 

"  Wc  are  all  anxious  to  know,"'  said  the  old 
gentleman,  ''  what  we  have  done  to  offend  you, 
and  to  induce  you  to  desert  us  and  devote  your- 
self to  these  solitary  walks." 


"  .\rc  you  ?"  said  ^fr.  Pickwick.  "  It  is  sin- 
gular enough  that  I  h.id  intended  to  volunteer  a 
full  explanation  this  vcr)-  day ;  so,  if  you  will 
give  me  another  glass  of  wine,  I  will  satisfy  your 
curiosity." 

The  decanters  passed  from  hanfl  to  hand  with 
unwonted  briskness,  and  Mr.  Pickwick,  looking 
round  on  the  faces  of  his  friends,  with  a  cheerful 
smile  proceeded  : 

"  All  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  among 
us,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  "  I  mean  the  marriage 
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that  hits  taken  place,  and  the  marriage  that  noill 
take  place,  with  the  changes  they  in\olve,  ren- 
dered it  necessary  for  me  to  think,  soberly  and 
at  once,  upon  my  future  plans.  1  ikterniined 
on  retiring  to  some  iiuiet,  pretty  neighbourhood 
in  the  vicinity  of  London ;  I  saw  a  house  which 
exactly  suited  my  flxncy ;  I  have  taken  it  and 
furnishctl  it.  It  is  fully  prcpareil  for  my  recep- 
tion, and  I  intend  entering  upon  it  at  once, 
trusting  that  I  may  yet  live  to  spend  many  quiet 
years  in  peaceful  retirement :  cheered  through 
life  by  the  society  of  my  friends,  and  followed  in 
death  by  their  affectionate  remembrance." 

Here  Mr.  Pickwick  paused,  and  a  low  mur- 
mur ran  round  the  table. 

"The  house  I  have  taken,"  said  Mr.  Tick- 
wick,  "  is  at  Dulwich  ;  it  has  a  large  garden, 
and  is  situated  in  one  of  the  most  pleasant  spots 
near  London.  It  has  been  fitted  uj)  with  every 
attention  to  substantial  comfort ;  ])crhaps  to  a 
little  elegance  besides ;  but  of  that  you  shall 
judge  for  yourselves.  Sam  accompanies  me 
there.  I  have  engaged,  on  Perker's  representa- 
tion, a  housekeeper — a  very  old  one — and  such 
other  sen-ants  as  she  thinks  I  shall  require.  I 
]>ropose  to  consecrate  this  little  retreat  by  having 
a  ceremony,  in  which  I  take  a  great  interest, 
Iicrformed  there.  I  wish,  if  my  friend  Wardle 
entertain  no  objection,  that  his  daughter  should 
be  marrietl  from  my  new  house,  on  the  day  I 
take  possession  of  it.  The  happiness  of  young 
people,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  a  little  moved,  *'  has 
ever  been  the  chief  pleasure  of  my  life.  It  will 
warm  my  heart  to  witness  the  happiness  of  those 
friends  who  are  dearest  to  me,  beneath  my  own 
roof- 
Mr.  Pickwick  paused  again :  and  Emily  and 
Arabella  sobbed  audibly. 

"  I  have  communicated,  both  personally  and 
by  letter,  with  tlie  Club,''  resumed  Mr.  Pickwick, 
"acquainting  them  with  my  intention."  During 
our  long  absence,  it  has  suffered  much  from  in- 
ternal dissensions :  and  the  withdrawal  of  my 
name,  coui)led  with  this  and  other  circumstances, 
has  occasioned  its  dissolution.  The  Pickwick 
Club  exists  no  longer. 

"  I  shall  never  regret,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick  in 
a  low  voice,  *•  I  shall  never  regret  having  devoted 
the  greater  part  of  two  years  to  mixing  with  dif- 
ferent varieties  and  shades  of  human  character : 
frivolous  as  my  pursuit  of  novelty  may  have  ap- 
peared to  many.  Nearly  the  whole  of  my  previous 
life  having  been  devoted  to  business  and  the 
pursuit  of  wealth,  numerous  scenes  of  whicli  I 
had  no  previous  conception,  have  dawned  upon 
me — I  hope  to  the  enlargement  of  my  mind, 
and  the  improvement  of  my  understanding.     If 


I  have  done  but  little  good,  I  trust  I  have  done 
less  harm,  and  that  none  of  my  adventures  will 
be  other  than  a  source  of  amusing  and  j^leasant 
recollection  to  me  in  the  decline  of  life.  God 
bless  you  all.' 

With  these  words,  Mr.  Pickwick  filled  and 
drained  a  bumiKT  with  a  trembling  hand  ;  and 
his  eyes  moistened  as  his  friends  rose  with  one 
accord,  and  pledged  him  from  their  hearts.   ' 

There  were  very  few  preparatory  arrange- 
ments to  be  made  for  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Snod- 
grass.  As  he  had  neither  fiither  nor  mother, 
and  had  been  in  his  minority  a  ward  of  Mr. 
Pickwick's,  that  gentleman  was  perfectly  well 
ac<iuainted  with  his  possessions  and  prospects. 
His  account  of  both  was  quite  satisfactor)-  to 
Wardle — as  almost  any  other  account  would 
have  been ;  for  the  good  old  gentleman  was 
overflowing  with  hilarity  and  kindness — and  a 
handsome  portion  having  been  bestowed  upon 
Emily,  the  marriage  was  fixed  to  take  jjlace  on 
the  fourth  day  from  that  time  :  the  suddenness  of 
which  preparations  reduced  three  dressmakers 
and  a  tailor  to  the  extreme  verge  of  insanity. 

Getting  post-horses  to  the  carriage,  old  Wardle 
started  oft",  next  day,  to  bring  his  mother  up  to 
town.  Communicating  his  intelligei"K:e  to  the 
old  lady  with  characteristic  impetuosity,  she 
instantly  fainted  away ;  but  being  promptl) 
revived,  ordered  the  brocaded  silk  gown  to  be 
packed  up  forthwith,  and  ])roceeded  to  relate 
some  circumstances  of  a  similar  nature  attending 
the  marriage  of  the  eldest  daughter  of  Lady 
Tollimglowcr,  deceased,  which  occupied  three 
hours  in  the  recital,  and  were  not  half  finished 
at  last. 

Mrs.  Trundle  had  to  be  informed  of  all  the 
mighty  j (reparations  that  were  making  in  Lon- 
don ;  ami  being  in  a  delicate  state  of  health,  was 
informed  thereof  tlirough  Mr.  Trundle,  lest  the 
news  should  be  too  much  for  her ;  but  it  was 
not  too  much  for  her,  inasmuch  as  she  at  once 
wrote  off  to  Muggleton,  to  order  a  new  cap  and 
a  black  satin  gown,  and  moreover  avowed  her 
determination  of  being  present  at  the  ceremony. 
Hereupon  Mr.  Trundle  called  in  the  doctor,  and 
the  doctor  said  Mrs.  Trundle  ought  to  know 
best  how  she  felt  herself,  to  which  Mrs.  Trundle 
replied  that  she  felt  herself  quite  equal  to  it, 
and  that  she  had  made  up  her  mind  to  go, 
ujjon  which  the  doctor,  who  was  a  wise  and  dis- 
creet doctor,  and  knew  what  was  good  for  him- 
self as  well  as  for  other  people,  said,  that  per- 
haps if  Mrs.  Trundle  stopped  at  home  she  might 
hurt  herself  more,  by  fretting,  than  by  going,  so 
perhaps  she  had  better  go.  And  she  did  go ; 
the  doctor  Avith  great  attention  sending  in^half^ 
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a-dozcn  of  medicine,    to   be  drunk   upon    the 
road. 

In  addition  to  these  points  of  distraction, 
Wardle  was  intrusted  with  two  small"  letters  to 
two  small  young  ladies  who  were  to  act  as 
bridesmaids;  upon  the  receipt  of  which,  the 
two  young  ladies  were  driven  to  despair  by 
having  no  "  things  "  ready  for  so  important  an 
occasion,  and  no  time  to  make  them  in — a  cir- 
cumstance which  appeared  to  afford  the  two 
worthy  papas  of  the  two  small  young  ladies 
rather  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  than  otlierwise. 
However,  old  frocks  were  trimmed,  and  new 
bonnets  made,  and  the  young  ladies  looked  as 
well  as  could  possibly  have  been  expected  of 
them;  and  as  they  cried  at  the  subsequent  cere- 
mony in  the  proper  places,  and  trembled  at  the 
right  times,  they  acquitted  themselves  to  the 
admiration  of  all  beholders. 

How  the  two  poor  relations  ever  reached 
London — whether  they  walked,  or  got  behind 
coaches,  or  procured  lifts  in  waggons,  or  carried 
each  other  by  turns — is  uncertain,  but  there  they 
were,  before  Wardle  ;  and  the  very  fust  people 
that  knocked  at  the  door  of  Mr.  Pickwick's 
house,  on  the  bridal  morning,  were  the  two  poor 
relations,  all  smiles  and  shirt  collar. 

They  were  welcomed  heartily  though,  for 
riches  or  poverty  had  no  intluence  on  Mr.  Pick- 
wick ;  the  new  servants  were  all  alacrity  and 
readiness ;  Sam  was  in  a  most  unrivalled  state 
of  high  spirits  and  excitement ;  and  Mary  was 
glowing  with  beauty  and  smart  ribbons. 

The  bridegroom,  who  had  been  staying  at  the 
house  for  two  or  three  days  i)revious,  sallied 
forth  gallantly  to  Dulwich  Church  to  meet  the 
bride  :  attended  by  Mr.  Pickwick,  Ben  Allen, 
Bob  Sawyer,  and  Mr.  Tupman :  with  Sam 
Wcller  outside,  having  at  his  button-hole  a  white 
favour,  the  gift  of  his  lady  love,  and  clad  in  a 
new  and  gorgeous  suit  of  livery  invented  for  the 
occasion.  They  were  met  by  the  W'anlles,  and 
the  Winkles,  and  the  bride  and  bridesmaids, 
and  the  Trundles  ;  and  the  ceremony  having 
been  ])erformied,  the  coaches  rattled  back  to  Mr. 
Pickwick's  to  breakfast,  where  little  Mr.  Perkcr 
alreatly  awaited  them. 

Here,  all  the  light  clouds  of  the  more  solemn 
part  of  the  proceedings  passetl  away  ;  every  face 
shone  forth  joyously  ;  and  nothing  was  to  be 
heard  but  congratulations  and  commendations. 
Everything  was  so  beautiful  I  The  lawn  in  front, 
the  garden  behind,  the  miniature  conservatory, 
the  ilining-room,  the  drawing-room,  the  bed- 
rooms, the  smoking-room,  and,  above  all,  the 
study,  with  its  pictures  and  easy-chairs,  and  odd 
cabinets,  and  queer  tables,  and  books  out  of 


number,  with  a  large  cheerful  window  opening 
upon  a  jileasant  lawn  and  commanding  a  pretty 
landscape,  just  dotted  here  and  there  with  little 
houses  almost  hidden  by  the  trees ;  and  then 
the  curtains,  and  the  carpets,  and  the  chairs, 
and  the  sofas  !  Everything  was  so  beautiful,  so 
compact,  so  neat,  and  in  such  excjuisite  taste, 
said  everybody,  that  there  really  was  no  decid- 
ing what  to  admire  most. 

And  in  the  midst  of  all  this  stood  Mr.  Pick- 
wick :  his  countenance  lighted  uj)  wiUi  smiles, 
which  the  heart  of  no  man,  woman,  or  child, 
could  resist :  himself  the  happiest  of  the  group  : 
shaking  hands  over  and  over  again  with  the 
same,  people,  and  when  his  own  were  not  so 
employed,  rubbing  them  with  pleasure  :  turning 
round  in  a  different  direction  at  every  fresh  ex- 
pression of  gratification  or  curiosity,  and  inspiring 
everybody  with  his  looks  of  gladness  and  delight. 

Breakfast  is  announced.  Mr.  Pickwick  leads 
the  old  lady  (who  has  been  very  elo<]uent  on 
the  subject  of  Lady  Tollimglower)  to  the  toj)  of 
a  long  table  ;  A\'ardle  takes  the  bottom  j  the 
friends  arrange  themselves  on  either  side ;  Sam 
takes  his  station  behind  his  master's  chair  ;  the 
laughter  and  talking  cease ;  Mr.  Pickwick,  having 
said  grace,  pauses  for  an  instant,  and  looks  round 
him.  As  he  does  so,  the  tears  roll  down  his 
cheeks,  in  the  fulness  of  his  joy. 

Let  us  leave  our  old  friend  in  one  of  those 
moments  of  unmixed  happiness,  of  which,  if  we 
seek  them,  there  are  ever  some  to  cheer  our 
transitory  existence  here.  There  are  dark  sha- 
dows on  the  earth,  but  its  lights  are  stronger  in 
the  contrast.  Some  men,  like  bats  or  owls,  have 
better  eyes  for  the  darkness  than  for  the  light ; 
we,  who  have  no  such  optical  powers,  are  belter 
jjleased  to  take  our  last  parting  look  at  the 
visionary  companions  of  many  solitarj*  hours, 
when  the  brief  sunshine  of  the  world  is  blazing 
full  upon  them. 


It  is  the  fate  of  mo:>t  men  wlio  mingle  with 
the  world,  and  attain  even  the  prime  of  life,  to 
make  many  real  friends,  and  lose  them  in  the 
course  of  nature.  It  is  the  fate  of  all  authors 
or  chroniclers  to  create  imaginary  friends,  and 
lose  them  in  the  course  of  art.  Nor  is  this  the 
full  extent  of  their  misfortunes ;  for  they  are 
re<iuired  to  furnish  an  account  of  them  besides. 

In  compliance  with  this  custom — unquestion- 
ably a  bad  one — we  subjoin  a  few  biogra])hical 
words,  in  relation  to  the  party  at  Mr.  Pickwick's 
assembled. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Winkle,  being  fully  received 
into  favour  by  the  old  gentleman,  were,  shortly 
aftervvards,  installed  in  a  newly-built  house,  not 
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half  a  mile  from  Mr.  Pickwick's.  Mr.  Winkle, 
being  engaged  in  the  City  as  agent  or  town 
correspontlent  of  his  father,  exchangeil  his  olil 
costume  for  the  ordinary  drebS  of  Englishmen, 
and  presented  all  the  external  appearance  of  a 
civilised  Christian  ever  afterwards. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Snodgrass  settled  at  Dingley 
Dell,  where  they  purchased  and  cultivated  a 
small  farm,  more  for  occupation  than  profit. 
Mr.  Snodgrass,  being  occasionally  abstracted 
and  melancholy,  is  to  this  day  reputed  a  great 
poet  among  his  friends  and  accjuaintance,  al- 
though we  do  not  find  that  he  has  ever  ^\Titten 
anything  to  encourage  the  belief.  There  are 
many  celebrated  characters,  Hterary,  philoso- 
phical, and  otherwise,  who  hold  a  high  reputa- 
tion on  a  similar  tenure. 

Mr.  Tupman,  when  his  friends  married  and 
Mr.  Pickwick  settled,  took  lodgings  at  Rich- 
mond, where  he  has  ever  since  resided.  He  walks 
constantly  on  the  Terrace  during  the  summer 
months,  with  a  youthful  and  jaunty  air,  which  has 
rendered  him  the  admiration  of  the  numerous 
elderly  ladies  of  single  condition  who  reside  in 
the  vicinity.     He  has  never  proj^osed  again. 

Mr.  Bob  Sawyer,  having  previously  passed 
through  the  Gazette,  passed  over  to  Bengal, 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Allen:  both 
gentlemen  having  received  surgical  appoint- 
ments from  the  East  India  Company.  They 
each  had  the  yellow  fever  fourteen  times,  and 
then  resolved  to  try  a  little  abstinence;  since 
which  period  they  have  been  doing  well. 

Mrs.  Bardell  let  lodgings  to  many  conversable 
single  gentlemen,  with  great  profit,  but  never 
brought  any  more  actions  for  breach  of  promise 
of  marriage.  Her  attorneys,  Messrs.  Dodson  and 
Fogg, continue  in  business,  fromwhichtheyrealise 
a  large  income,  and  in  which  they  are  universally 
considered  among  the  sharpest  of  the  sharp. 

Sam  ^^'eller  kept  his  word,  and  remained  un- 
married, for  two  years.  The  old  housekeeper 
dying  at  the  end  of  that  time,  Mr.  Pickwick 
promoted  Mary  to  the  situation,  on  condition 
of  her  marrying  ^^r.  ^^'eller  at  once,  which  she 
ditl  without  a  murmur.  From  the  circumstance 
of  two  sturdy  little  boys  having  been  repeatedly 


seen  at  the  gate  of  the  back-garden,  there  is 
reason  to  sui)i)ose  that  Sam  has  some  tamily. 

The  elder  Mr.  Weller  drove  a  coach  for 
twelve  nionths,  but,  being  afflicted  with  the 
gout,  was  comi)elled  to  retire.  The  contents  of 
the  pocket-book  had  been  so  well  invested  for 
him,  however,  by  Mr.  Pickwick,  that  he  had  a 
handsome  independence  to  retire  on,  upon 
which  he  still  lives,  at  an  excellent  public-house 
near  Shooter's  Hill,  where  he  is  quite  reverenced 
as  an  oracle  :  boasting  very  much  of  his  in- 
timacy with  Mr.  Pickwick,  and  retaining  a  most 
unconquerable  aversion  to  widows. 

Mr.  Pickwick  himself  continued  to  reside  in 
his  new  house,  employing  his  leisure  hours  in 
arranging  the  memoranda  which  he  afterwards 
presented  to  the  secretary  of  the  once  famous 
Club,  or  in  hearing  Sam  Weller  read  aloud, 
with  such  remarks  as  suggested  themselves  to 
his  mind,  which  never  failed  to  afford  Mr. 
Pickwick  great  amusement.  He  was  much 
troubled,  at  first,  by  the  numerous  ap])lications 
which  were  made  to  him  by  Mr.  Snodgrass, 
Mr.  Winkle,  and  Mr.  Trundle,  to  act  as  god- 
father to  their  offspring,  but  he  has  become 
used  to  it  now,  and  officiates  as  a.  matter  of 
course.  He  never  had  occasion  to  regret  his 
bounty  to  Mr.  Jingle ;  for  both  that  person  and 
Job  Trotter  became,  in  time,  worthy  members 
of  society,  although  they  have  always  steadily 
objected  to  return  to  the  scenes  of  their  old 
haunts  and  temptations.  Mr.  Pickwick  is  some- 
what infirm  now ;  but  he  retains  all  his  former 
juvenility  of  spirit,  and  may  still  be  frequently 
seen  contemplating  the  pictures  in  the  Dulwich 
Gallery,  or  enjoying  a  walk  about  the  pleasant 
neighbourhood  on  a  fine  day.  He  is  known  by 
all  the  i)Oor  people  about,  who  never  fail  to 
take  their  hats  oft",  as  he  passes,  with  great 
respect ;  the  children  idolise  him ;  and  so  in- 
deed does  the  -whole  neighbourhood.  Every 
year,  he  repairs  to  a  large  family  merry-making 
at  Mr.  Wardlc's ;  on  this,  as  on  all  other  occa- 
sions, he  is  invariably  attended  by  the  faithful 
Sam,  between  whom  and  his  master  there  exists 
a  steady  and  reciprocal  attachment,  which  no- 
thin  ir  but  death  will  terminate. 


THE    END. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


'ir^ 


I^Y  father's  family  name  being  Pirrip, 
and  my  Clirisiian  name  Philip,  my 
infant  tongue  could  make  of  both 
names  nothing  longer  or  more  ex- 
plicit than  Pip.  So,  I  called  myself 
Pip,  anil  came  to  be  called  Pip. 
give  Pirrip  as  my  fathers  family 
name,  on  the  authority  of  his  tombstone 
and  my  sister — Mrs.  Joe  (iargery.  who  married 
the  blacksmith.  As  I  never  saw  my  father  or 
my  mother,  and  never  saw  any  likeness  of  either 
of  them  (for  their  days  were  long  before  the 
days  of  photograplis),  my  first  fancies  regarding 
what  they  were  like  were  unreasonably  derived 
from  their  tombstones.  The  shape  of  the  letters 
on  my  father's  gave  me  an  odd  idea  that  he  was 
Great  Expectations,  i. 


a  square,  stout,  dark  man,  with  curly  black  hair. 
From  the  character  and  turn  of  the  inscription, 
"  Aiso  Georgia na  Jri/c-  of  the  Aboie"  I  drew  a 
childish  conclusion  that  my  mother  was  freckled 
and  sickly.  To  five  little  stone  lozenges,  each 
about  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  which  were 
arranged  in  a  neat  row  beside  their  grave,  and 
were  sacred  to  the  memory  of  five  little  brothers 
of  mine — who  gave  up  trying  to  get  a  living  ex- 
ceedingly early  in  that  universal  struggle — I  am 
indebted  for  a  belief  I  religiously  entertained 
that  they  had  all  been  born  on  their  backs,  with 
their  hands  in  their  trousers  pockets,  and  had 
never  taken  them  out  in  this  state  of  existence. 
Ours  was  the  marsh  countrj',  down  by  the 
river,  within,  as  the  river  wound,  twenty  miles  of 
the  sea.  My  first  most  vivid  and  broad  impres- 
sion of  the  identity  of  things  seems  to  me  to  have 
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been  gained  du  a  memorable  raw  afternoon  to- 
wards evening.  At  such  a  time  I  fountl  out,  lor 
certain,  that  this  bleak  i)lace  overgrown  with 
nettles  was  th«  churchyanl ;  and  that  Philip 
I'irrij),  late  of  this  parish,  and  also  Georgiana 
wile  of  the  above,  were  dead  and  buried  ;  and 
that  Alexander,  Bartholomew,  Abraham,  Tobias, 
and  Roger,  infant  children  of  the  aforesaiil.  were 
also  dead  and  burieil ;  and  that  the  dark  flat 
wilderness  beyond  the  churchyard,  intersected 
with  dykes  and  mounds  and  gates,  with  scattered 
cattle  feeiling  on  it,  was  the  marshes ;  and  that 
the  low  leaden  line  beyond  was  the  river ;  and 
that  the  ilistant  savage  lair  from  which  the  winil 
was  rushing  was  the  sea  ;  and  that  the  small 
bundle  of  shivers  growing  afraid  of  it  all,  and 
beginning  to  cry,  was  Pip. 

"  Hold  your  noise  !  "  cried  a  terrible  voice,  as 
a  man  started  up  from  among  the  graves  at  the 
side  of  the  church  porch.  "  Keep  still,  you 
little  devil,  or  I'll  cut  your  throat  ! " 

A  fearful  man,  all  in  coarse  grey,  with  a  great 
iron  on  his  leg.  \  man  with  no  hat,  and  with 
broken  shoes,  anil  with  an  old  rag  tied  round 
his  head.  A  man  who  had  been  soaked  in 
water,  and  smothered  in  mud,  and  lamed  by 
stones,  and  cut  by  llints,  and  stung  by  nettles, 
and  torn  by  briers ;  who  lirapeil  and  shivered, 
and  glared  and  growled  ;  and  whose  teeth  chat- 
tered in  his  head  as  he  seized  me  by  the  chin. 

**  Oh  !  Don't  cut  my  throat,  sir,"  I  pleaded 
in  terror.     "  Pray  don't  do  it,  sir  !  " 

"  Tell  us  your  name  1 "  said  the  man. 
"  Quick  !  •• 

"  Pip,  sir." 

"  Once  more,"  said  the  man,  staring  at  me. 
"Give  it  mouth  !" 

"  Pip.     Pip,  sir." 

"  Show  us  where  you  live,"  said  the  man. 
"  Pint  out  the  place  ! " 

I  pointed  to  where  our  village  lay,  on  the  flat 
in-shore  among  the  alder- trees  and  pollards,  a 
mile  or  more  from  the  church. 

The  man,  after  looking  at  me  for  a  moment, 
turned  me  upside  down,  and  cmj)tied  my 
pockets.  There  was  nothing  in  them  but  a 
piece  of  bread.  When  the  church  came  to  it- 
self— for  he  was  so  sudden  and  strong  that  he 
made  it  go  head  over  heels  before  me,  and  I 
saw  the  steeple  under  my  feet — when  the 
church  came  to  itself,  I  say,  I  was  seated  on  a 
high  tombstone,  trembling,  while  he  ate  the 
bread  ravenously. 

"  You  young  dog,"  said  the  man,  licking  his 
lips,  "  what  tat  cheeks  you  ha'  got !  " 

I  believe  they  were  fat,  though  I  was  at  that 
time  undersized  for  my  years,  and  not  strong. 


"  Darn  .Me  if  I  coul.in't  eat  'em, "  said  tile 
man  with  .i  threatening  shake  of  his  head,  "and 
if  I  ha'n't  half  a  mind  to  't  ! " 

I  earnestly  expressed  my  hope  that  he 
wouldn't,  anil  held  tighter  to  the  tombstone 
on  which  he  had  put  me;  partly,  to  keep  myself 
upon  it  ;  partly,  to  keep  myself  from  crying. 

"  Now  lookee  here  !  '  said  the  man.  "  Where's 
your  mother  ?  " 

"  There,  sir  I  "  said  1. 

He  started,  made  a  short  run,  and  stopped 
and  looked  over  his  shoulder. 

"There,  sir!"  I  timiiUy  explained.  "Also 
(jeorgiana.     That's  my  mother. " 

"  Oh  !  '  said  he,  coming  back.  "  And  is  tliat 
your  father  alonger  your  mother  ?  ' 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  I;  "him  too;  late  of  thi-^ 
parish." 

"  Ha  !"  he  muttered  then,  considering.  "  Whu 
d'ye  live  with — supposin'  you're  kindly  let  to 
live,  which  I  ha'n't  made  up  my  mind  about  ?" 

"  My  sister,  sir — Mrs.  Joe  Gargery — wife  ui 
Joe  Gargery,  the  blacksmith,  sir." 

"Blacksmith,  eh?"  said  he.  And  looked 
down  at  his  leg. 

After  darkly  looking  at  his  leg  and  at  mc 
several  times,  he  came  closer  to  my  tombstoni . 
took  me  by  both  arras,  and  tilted  me  back  a.^ 
far  as  he  could  hold  me  ;  so  tliat  his  eyes  looked 
most  j)owcrfully  ilown  into  mine,  and  mine 
looked  most  helplessly  up  into  his. 

"  Now  lookee  here,"  he  said,  "  the  question 
being  whether  you're  to  be  let  to  live.  You 
know  what  a  fde  is  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"'And  you  know  what  wittles  is?" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

.\fter  each  (juestion  he  tilted  me  over  a  little 
more,  so  as  to  give  me  a  greater  sense  of  helj' 
lessness  and  danger. 

"You  get  me  a  file."     He  tilted  me  again. 
"  .Vnd  you  get  me  wittles."    He  tilled  me  again 
"  You   bring  'em  both   to  me."     He  tilted  nu 
again.     "  Or  Pll  have  your  heart  and  liver  out. 
He  lilted  me  again. 

I  was  dreadfully  frightened,  and  so  giddy  that 
I  clung  to  him  with  both  hands,  and  said,  "  If 
you  would  kinilly  please  to  let  me  keep  upright, 
sir,  perhaps  I  shouldn't  be  sick,  and  perhaps  I 
could  attend  more." 

He  gave  me  a  most  tremendous  dip  and  roll, 
so  that  the  church  jumped  over  its  own  weather- 
cock. Then,  he  held  me  by  the  arms,  in  an  uj)- 
right  position  on  the  top  of  the  stone,  and  went 
on  in  these  fearful  terms : 

"You  bring  me,  to-morrow  morning  early, 
that  file  and  them  wittles.     You  bring  the  lot 
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to  mc,  at  that  old  Ijaitery  over  yonder.  You 
do  it,  and  you  never  dare  to  say  a  word  or  dare 
to  make  a  sign  concerning  your  having  seen 
such  a  person  as  me,  or  any  person  sumever, 
and  you  shall  be  let  to  live.  You  fail,  or  you  go 
from  my  words  in  any  jjartickler,  no  matter  how 
small  it  is,  and  your  heart  and  your  liver  shall 
be  tore  out,  roasted,  and  ate.  Now,  I  ain't 
alone,  as  you  may  think  I  am.  There's  a  young 
man  hid  with  me,  in  comparison  with  which 
young  man  I  am  a  Angel.  That  young  man 
hears  the  words  I  speak.  That  young  man 
has  a  secret  way,  pecooliar  to  himself,  of  getting 
at  a  boy,  and  at  his  heart,  and  at  his  liver.  It 
is  in  wain  for  a  boy  to  attempt  to  hide  himself 
from  that  young  man.  A  boy  may  lock  his 
door,  may  be  warm  in  bed,  may  tuck  him.self 
up,  may  draw  the  clotiies  over  his  head,  may 
think  himself  comfortable  and  safe,  but  that 
young  man  will  softly  creep  and  creep  his  way 
to  him,  and  tear  him  open.  I  am  a  keeping 
that  young  man  from  harming  of  you,  at  the 
l)resent  moment,  with  great  diflkulty.  I  find 
It  wery  hard  to  hold  that  young  man  off  of 
\ our  inside.     Now,  what  do  you  say  ?  " 

I  said  that  I  would  get  him  the  file,  and  I 
would  get  him  what  broken  bits  of  food  I  could, 
aii.l  I  would  come  to  him  at  the  Battery  early  in 
the  morning. 

"  Say  Lord  strike  you  dead  if  you  don't ! " 
said  the  man. 

I  said  so,  and  he  took  me  down. 

"  Now,"  he  pursued,  "  you  remember  what 
you've  undertook,  and  you  remember  that 
young  man,  and  you  get  home  ! " 

•Croo-good  night,  sir,"  I  faltered. 

■Much  of  that!"  said  he,  glancing  about 
him  over  the  cold  wet  flat.  ''  I  wish  I  was  a 
frog.     Or  a  eel  !  " 

At  the  same  time,  he  hugged  his  shuddering 
body  in  both  his  arms — clasping  himself,  as  if 
to  hold  himself  together — and  limped  towards 
the  low  church  wall.  .\s  I  saw  him  go,  picking 
liis  way  among  the  nettles,  and  among  the 
brambles  that  bound  the  green  mounds,  he 
looked  in  my  young  eyes  as  if  he  were  eluding 
the  hands  of  the  dead  people,  stretching  uji  cau- 
tiously out  of  their  graves,  to  get  a  twist  uj)on 
liis  ankle  ami  pull  him  in. 

\\  hen  he  ciine  to  the  low  church  wall,  he  got 
over  it,  like  a  man  whose  legs  were  numbed  and 
stiff,  and  then  turned  round  to  look  for  me. 
When  I  saw  him  turning,  I  set  my  face  towards 
liome,  and  made  the  best  use  of  my  legs.  But 
presently  I  looked  over  my  shoulder,  and  saw 
him  going  on  again  towards  the  river,  still  hug- 
ging himself  in  both  arms,  and  picking  his  way 


with  his  sore  feet  among  the  great  stones 
dropjx'd  into  the  marshes  here  and  there,  for 
stepping-places  when  the  rains  were  heavy,  or 
the  tide  was  in. 

The  marshes  were  just  a  long  black  horizontal 
line  then,  as  I  stopped  to  look  after  him ;  and 
the  river  was  just  another  horizontal  line,  not 
nearly  so  broad,  nor  yet  so  black  ;  and  the  sky 
was  just  a  row  of  long  angry  red  lines  and  dense 
black  lines  intermixed.  On  the  edge  of  the 
river  I  could  faintly  make  out  the  only  two 
black  things  in  all  the  prospect  that  seemed  to 
be  standing  upright:  one  of  these  was  the 
beacon  by  which  the  sailors  steered — like  an 
unhooped  cask  upon  a  pole — an  ugly  thing 
when  you  were  near  it ;  the  other  a  gibbet,  with 
some  chains  hanging  to  it  which  had  once  held 
a  pirate.  The  man  was  limping  on  towards  this 
latter,  as  if  he  were  the  pirate  come  to  life,  and 
come  down,  and  going  back  to  hook  himself  u|. 
again.  It  gave  me  a  terrible  turn  when  I  thought 
so ;  and,  as  I  saw  the  cattle  lifting  their  headb 
to  gaze  after  him,  I  wondered  whether  they 
thought  so  too.  I  looked  all  round  for  the 
horrible  young  man,  and  could  see  no  signs  of 
him.  But,  now  I  was  frightened  again,  and 
ran  home  without  stopping. 


CHAPTKR  II. 

,  ^   sister,  Mrs.  Joe  Gargcr)',  was  more 
than  twenty  years  older  than  I,  and 
^y    I     iKid  established  a  great   reputation 
^  /A.    with  herself  and  the  neighbours  be- 
^  '   cause  she  had  brought  me  up  "by 

>.e;.  hand."  Having  at  that  lime  to  find  out  for 
/^v'  myself  what  the  expression  meant,  and 
'  -  "  knowing  her  to  have  a  hard  and  heavy 
hand,  and  to  be  mudi  in  the  habit  of  laying  it 
upon  her  husband  as  well  as  upon  mc,  I  sup 
posed  that  Joe  Gargcr)'  and  1  were  both  brought 
up  by  hantl. 

She  was  not  a  good  looking  woman,  my  sister; 
and  I  had  a  general  impression  that  .she  must 
have  made  Joe  Gargery  marry  her  by  h.ind.  Joe 
was  a  fair  man,  with  curls  of  flaxen  h.xir  on  each 
side  of  his  smooth  face,  and  with  eyes  of  such 
a  very  undeciiicd  blue  that  they  sccmc<l  to  have 
somehow  got  mixed  with  their  own  whites.  He 
was  a  mild.  goo<l-naturcd,  sweet-tempered,  easy- 
going, fooli&h,  dear  fellow — a  sort  of  Hercules 
in  strength,  and  also  in  weakness. 

My  sister,  Mrs.  Joe,  with  black  hair  and  eyes, 
had  such  a  prevailing  redness  of  skin  that  I 
sometimes  used  to  wonder  whether  it  was  pos- 
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sible  she  washed  herself  with  a  nutmeg-grater 
instead  of  soap.  She  was  tall  and  bony,  and 
almost  always  wore  a  coarse  apron,  fastened 
over  her  figure  behind  with  two  loops,  and  hav- 
ing a  square  impregnable  bib  in  front,  that  was 
stuck  full  of  pins  ami  needles.  She  made  it  a 
powerful  merit  in  herself,  and  a  strong  reproach 
against  Joe,  that  she  wore  this  apron  so  much. 
Though  1  really  see  no  reason  why  she  should 
have  worn  it  at  all :  or  why,  if  she  did  wear  it 
at  all,  she  should  not  Imve  taken  it  oft"  every  day 
of  her  lite. 

Joe's  forge  adjoined  our  house,  which  was  a 
wooden  house,  as  many  of  the  dwellings  in 
our  country  were — most  of  them,  at  tliat  time. 
When  I  ran  home  from  the  churcliyard,  the  forge 
was  shut  up,  and  Joe  was  sitting  alone  in  the 
kitchen.  Joe  and  I  being  fellow-sufterers,  and 
having  confidences  as  such,  Joe  imparted  a  con- 
fidence to  me,  the  moment  I  raised  the  latch  of 
the  door  and  peeped  in  at  him  opposite  to  it, 
sitting  in  the  chimney-corner. 

"  Mrs.  Joe  has  been  out  a  dozen  times,  look- 
ing for  you,  Pip.  And  she's  out  now,  making  it 
a  baker's  dozen." 

"Is  she?' 

"Yes,  Pip,"  said  Joe;  "and,  what's  worse, 
she's  got  Tickler  with  her." 

At  this  dismal  intelligence,  I  twisted  the  only 
button  on  my  waistcoat  round  and  round,  and 
looked  in  great  depression  at  the  fire.  Tickler 
was  a  wax-ended  piece  of  cane,  worn  smooth  by 
collision  with  my  tickled  frame. 

''She  sot  down,'  said  Joe,  "and  she  got  up, 
and  she  made  a  grab  at  Tickler,  and  she  Ram- 
paged out.  That's  what  she  did,"  said  Joe, 
slowly  clearing  the  fire  between  the  lower  bars 
with  the  poker,  and  looking  at  it :  '■  she  Ram- 
paged out,  Pip." 

'•  Has  she  been  gone  long,  Joe?"  I  always 
treated  him  as  a  larger  species  of  child,  and  as 
no  more  than  my  e^iual. 

"  Well,"  said  Joe,  glancing  up  at  the  Dutch 
clock,  "  she's  been  on  the  Ram-page,  this  last 
spell,  about  five  minutes,  Pip.  She's  a-coming  I 
Get  behind  the  door,  old  chap,  and  have  the 
jack-towel  betwi.xt  you." 

I  took  the  advice.  My  sister,  Mrs.  Joe, 
throwing  the  door  wide  oj)en,  and  finding  an 
obstruction  behind  it,  immediately  divined  the 
cause,  and  applied  Tickler  to  its  further  investi- 
gation. She  concluded  by  throwing  me — I  often 
served  her  as  a  connubial  missile — at  Joe,  who, 
glad  to  get  hold  of  me  on  any  terms,  passed  me 
on  into  the  chimney,  and  quietly  fenced  me  up 
there  with  his  great  leg. 

"  Where  have  you  been,  you  young  monkey?" 


said  Mrs.  Joe,  stamping  her  foot.  "  Tell  me 
directly  what  you've  been  iloing  to  wear  me 
away  with  fret  and  fright  and  worrit,  or  \\\ 
have  you  out  of  that  corner  if  you  was  fifty 
Pips,  and  he  was  five  hundred  Gargcrys." 

"  1  have  only  been  to  the  churchyard,'"  said  I 
from  my  stool,  crying  and  rubbing  myself. 

"Churchyard!"  repealed  my  sister.  "If  it 
warn't  for  me  you'd  have  been  to  the  churchyard 
long  ago,  anil  stayed  there.  Who  brought  you 
up  by  hand  ?" 

"  You  did,"  saitl  I. 

"  And  why  did  I  do  it,  I  should  like  to 
know  ?  "  exclaimed  my  sister. 

I  whimpereil,  "  I  don't  know." 

"/don't!"  said  my  sister.  "I'd  never  do  it 
again  !  I  know  that.  I  may  truly  say  I've 
never  had  this  apron  of  mine  oft'  since  born 
you  were.  It's  bad  enough  to  be  a  blacksmith's 
wife  (and  him  a  Gargery),  without  being  your 
mother." 

My  tlioughts  strayed  from  that  question  as  I 
looked  disconsolately  at  the  fire.  For,  the  fugi- 
tive out  on  the  marshes  with  the  ironed  leg,  the 
mysterious  young  man,  the  file,  the  food,  and 
the  dreadful  pledge  I  was  under  to  commit  a 
larceny  on  those  sheltering  premises,  rose  before 
me  in  the  avenging  coals. 

"  Hah  ! "  said  Mrs.  Joe,  restoring  Tickler  to 
his  station.  "  Church)ard,  indeed  !  You  may 
well  say  churchyard,  you  two."  One  of  us, 
by-the-bye,  had  not  said  it  at  all.  "  You'll  drive 
me  to  the  churchyard  betwixt  you,  one  of  these 
days,  and  oh,  a  pr-r-recious  pair  you'd  be  with- 
out me  ! " 

As  she  applied  herself  to  set  the  tea-things, 
Joe  peeped  down  at  me  over  his  leg,  as  if  he 
were  mentally  casting  me  and  himself  up,  and 
calculating  what  kind  of  pair  we  practically 
should  make  under  the  grievous  circumstances 
foreshadowed.  "After  that,  he  sat  feeling  his 
right-side  flaxen  curls  and  whisker,  and  follow- 
ing Mrs.  Joe  about  with  his  blue  eyes,  as  his 
manner  always  was  at  squally  times. 

My  sister  had  a  trenchant  way  of  cutting  our 
bread-and-butter  for  us  that  never  varied.  First, 
with  her  left  hanil  she  jammed  the  loaf  hard  and 
fast  against  her  bib — where  it  sometimes  got  a 
pin  into  it.  and  sometimes  a  needle,  which  we 
afterwards  got  into  our  mouths.  Then  she  took 
some  butter  (not  too  much)  on  a  knife,  and 
spread  it  on  the  loaf,  in  an  apothecary  kind  of 
way,  as  if  she  were  making  a  i)laster — using 
both  sides  of  the  knife  with  a  slapping  dexterity, 
and  trimming  and  moulding  the  butter  off  round 
the  crust.  Then  she  gave  the  knife  a  final  smart 
wipe  on  the  edge  of  the  plaster,  and  then  sawed 
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a  very  thick  round  off  the  loaf :  which  she 
finally,  before  separating  from  the  loaf,  hewed 
into  two  halves,  of  which  Joe  got  one,  and  1  the 
other. 

On  the  present  occasion,  though  I  was  hungry, 
I  dared  not  eat  my  slice.  I  felt  that  I  must 
have  something  in  reserve  for  my  dreadful  ac- 
quaintance, and  his  ally,  the  still  more  dreadful 
young  man.  I  knew  Mrs.  Joe's  housekeeping 
to  be  of  the  strictest  kind,  and  that  my  lar- 
cenous researches  might  fmd  nothing  available 
in  the  safe.  Therefore  I  resolved  to  put  my 
hunk  of  bread-and-butter  down  the  leg  of  my 
trousers. 

The  effort  of  resolution  necessary  to  tlic 
achievement  of  this  purpose  I  found  to  be  (juite 
awful.  It  was  as  if  I  had  to  make  up  my  mind 
to  leap  from  the  top  of  a  high  house,  or  plunge 
into  a  great  dei)th  of  water.  And  it  was  made 
the  more  difficult  by  the  unconscious  Joe.  In 
our  already-mentioned  freemasonry  as  fellow- 
sufferers,  and  in  his  good-naturetl  companion- 
ship with  me,  it  was  our  evening  habit  to 
compare  the  way  we  bit  through  our  slices,  by 
silently  holding  them  up  to  each  other's  ad- 
miration now  and  then — which  stimulated  us  to 
new  exertions.  To-night,  Joe  several  times 
invited  me,  by  the  display  of  his  fast-diminish- 
ing slice,  to  enter  upon  our  usual  friendly  com- 
I)etition  ;  but  lie  found  mc,  each  time,  with  my 
yellow  mug  of  tea  on  one  knee,  and  my  un- 
touched bread-and-butter  on  the  other.  At  last, 
I  desperately  considered  that  the  thing  I  con- 
templated must  be  done,  and  that  it  had  best 
be  done  in  the  least  improbable  manner  con- 
sistent with  the  circumstances.  I  took  advan- 
tage of  a  moment  when  Joe  had  just  looked  at 
me,  and  got  my  bread-nnd-butter  down  my  leg. 

Joe  was  evidently  made  uncomfortable  by 
what  he  supposed  to  be  my  loss  of  appetite, 
and  took  a  tlioughtful  bite  out  of  his  slice, 
'which  he  didn't  seem  to  enjoy.  He  turned  it 
about  in  his  mouth  mucli  longer  than  usual, 
pondering  over  it  a  good  deal,  and  after  all 
gulped  it  down  like  a  pill.  He  was  about  to 
take  another  bite,  and  had  just  got  his  head  on 
one  side  for  a  good  purchase  on  it,  when  his  eye 
fell  on  me,  and  he  saw  that  my  bread-and-butter 
was  gone. 

The  wonder  and  consternation  with  which 
Joe  stopped  on  the  threshold  of  his  bite,  and 
stared  at  me,  were  too  evident  to  escape  my 
sister's  observation. 

"What's  the  matter  now  ?"  said  she  smartly, 
as  she  put  down  her  cup. 

"I  say,  you  know!"  muttered  Joe,  shaking 
his  head  at  me  in  very  serious  remonstrance. 
Grkat  Expixtations,  2. 


"  Pip,  old  chap  !  You'll  do  yourself  a  mischief. 
It'll  stick  somewhere.  You  can't  have  chawed 
it,  Pip." 

"  What's  the  matter  now  i "  repeated  my 
sister,  more  shar[)ly  than  before. 

"  If  you  can  cough  any  trifle  on  it  up,  Pip, 
I'd  recommend  you  to  do  it,"  said  Joe,  all 
aghast.  "  Manners  is  manners,  but  still  your 
elth's  your  elth." 

By  this  time  my  sister  was  quite  desperate,  so 
she  pounced  on  Joe,  and,  taking  him  by  the  two 
whiskers,  knocked  his  head  for  a  little  while 
against  the  wall  behind  him  :  while  I  sat  in  the 
corner,  looking  guiltily  on. 

"  Now,  jierhaps  you'll  mention  what's  the 
matter,"  said  my  sister,  out  of  breath,  "  you 
staring  great  stuck  pig  !" 

Joe  looked  at  her  in  a  helpless  way  ;  then 
took  a  helpless  bite,  and  looked  at  me  again. 

"You  know,  Pip,"  said  Joe  solemnly,  with 
his  last  bite  in  his  cheek,  and  speaking  in  a  con- 
fidential voice,  as  if  we  two  were  quite  alone, 
"  you  and  me  is  always  friends,  and  I'd  be  the 
last  to  tell  upon  you,  any  time.  But  such  a" — 
he  moved  his  chair,  and  looked  about  the  floor 
between  us,  and  then  again  at  me — "  such  a 
most  oncommon  bolt  as  that  !" 

"  Been  bolting  his  food,  has  he  ?"  cried  my 
sister. 

''  You  know,  old  chap,"  said  Joe,  looking  at 
me,  and  not  at  Mrs.  Joe,  with  his  bite  still  in  his 
cheek,  "  I  Bolted,  myself,  when  I  was  your  age 
— frequent — and  as  a  boy  I've  been  among  a 
many  Bolters  ;  but  I  never  see  your  bolting  equal 
yet,  Pip,  and  it's  a  mercy  you  ain't  Bolted  dead." 

My  sister  made  a  dive  at  me,  and  fished  me 
up  by  the  hair :  saying  nothing  more  than  the 
awful  words,  "  You  come  along  and  be  dosed." 

Some  medical  beast  had  revived  Tar-water  in 
those  days  as  a  fine  medicine,  and  Mrs.  Joe 
always  kept  a  supply  of  it  in  the  cupboard  ; 
having  a  belief  in  its  virtues  correspondent  to 
its  nastiness.  At  the  best  of  limes,  so  much  of 
this  elixir  was  administered  to  me  as  a  choice 
restorative,  that  I  was  conscious  of  going  about 
smelling  like  a  new  fence.  On  this  particular 
evening  the  urgency  of  my  case  demanded  a 
pint  of  this  mixture,  which  was  poured  down 
my  throat,  for  my  greater  comfort,  while  Mrs. 
Joe  held  my  head  under  her  arm,  as  a  boot 
would  be  held  in  a  bootjack.  Joe  got  off  with 
half  a  pint ;  but  was  made  to  swallow  that 
(much  to  his  disturbance,  as  he  sat  slowly 
munching  and  meditating  before  the  fire),  "be- 
cause he  had  had  a  turn."  Judging  from  myself, 
I  should  say  he  certainly  had  a  turn  afterwards, 
if  he  had  had  none  before. 
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Conscience  is  a  dreadful  thing  when  it  accuses 
man  or  boy;  but  when,  in  the  case  of  a  boy, 
that  secret  burden  co-operates  with  anoilier 
secret  burden  down  the  leg  of  his  trousers,  it 
is  (as  I  can  testify)  a  great  punishment.  The 
guilty  knowledge  that  1  was  going  to  rob  Mrs. 
Joe — I  never  thought  I  was  going  to  rob  Joe, 
for  1  never  thought  of  any  of  the  housekee|)ing 
I)ropertyas  his — uniteil  to  the  necessity  of  always 
keeping  one  hand  on  my  bread-and-butter  as  I 
sat,  or  when  I  was  ordereii  about  tlie  kitchen 
on  any  small  errand,  almost  ilrove  me  out  of 
my  mind.  Then,  as  the  marsh  winds  made  the 
fire  glow  and  flare,  I  thought  I  heard  the  voice 
outside  of  the  man  with  the  iron  on  his  leg  who 
had  sworn  me  to  secrecy,  declaring  that  he 
couldn't  and  wouldn't  starve  until  to-morrow, 
but  must  be  fed  now.  At  other  times  I  thought, 
A\'hat  if  the  young  man  who  was  with  so  much 
difliculty  restrained  from  imbruing  his  hands 
in  me,  should  yield  to  a  constitutional  impa- 
;  :  e,  or  should  mistake  the  time,  and  shoulti 
I:  :i  .<  himself  accrediteil  to  my  heart  antl  liver 
to-night  instead  of  to-morrow  ?  If  ever  any- 
body's hair  stood  on  end  with  terror,  mine  must 
have  done  so  then.  But,  perhaps,  nobody's 
ever  did  ? 

It  was  Christmas-eve,  and  I  had  to  stir  the 
pudding  for  next  day  with  a  copper-stick,  from 
seven  to  eight  by  the  Dutch  clock.  I  tried  it 
with  the  load  upon  my  leg  (and  that  made  me 
think  afresh  of  the  man  with  the  load  on  his 
V  the  tendency  of  exercise  to  bring 

t;  I 'litter  out  at  my  ankle  cjuile  un- 

u.  J.     Happily  I  slii)pcd  away,  and  de- 

li      .       ...t  part  ot  my  conscience  in  my  garret 
bedroom. 

"  Hark  !"  said  I  when  I  had  done  my  stirring,   | 
and  was  taking  a   final  warm  in  the  chimney- 
corner  before  being  sent  up  to  bed  ;  "  was  tliat 
great  guns,  Joe?" 

"Ah !"  said  Joe.  "There's  another  conwict  off." 

"  What  does  that  mean,  Joe  ?"  said  I. 

Mrs.  Joe,  who  always  took  explanai; 
craelf,  said  snappishly,  '•  Escaped.     1 
Administering  the  defmition  like  Tar-waicr. 

While  Mrs.  Joe  sat  with  her  head  bending 
ncr  her  needlework,  I  put  my  mouth  into  the 
;  )rms  of  saying  to  Joe,  "What's  a  convict?" 
loe  put  hU  mouth  into  the  forms  of  returning 
.,uch  a  highly  elaborate  answer,  that  I  could 
make  out  nothing  of  it  but  the  single  word, 
*•  Pip." 

"There  was  a  conwict  off  last  night,"  said 
Joe  aloud,  "after  sunset  gim.  And  they  fired 
warning  of  him.  And  now-  it  appears  they  arc 
firing  warning  of  another." 


"  Jf'/w's  firing?"  said  I. 

**  Drat  that  boy,"  interposed  my  sister,  frown- 
ing at  me  over  her  work,  "  what  a  questioner  he 
is  !  Ask  no  questions,  and  you'll  be  told  no 
lies." 

It  was  not  very  polite  to  herself,  I  thought,  to 
imply  tiiat  I  should  be  tolil  lies  by  her,  even  if 
I  ilid  ask  (juestions.  But  she  never  was  polite, 
unless  there  was  company. 

At  this  i)oint  Joe  greatly  augmented  my  curi- 
osity by  taking  the  utmost  pains  to  open  his 
mouth  very  wide,  and  to  put  it  into  the  form  oi 
a  word  that  looked  to  me  like  "  sulks."  There- 
fore, I  naturally  pointed  to  Mrs.  Joe,  and  put 
my  mouth  into  the  form  of  saying  "  her?"  13ui 
Joe  wouldn't  hear  of  that  at  all,  and  again 
opened  his  mouth  very  wide,  and  shook  the 
form  of  a  most  emphatic  word  out  of  it.  But  1 
could  make  nothing  of  the  word. 

"  Mrs.  Joe,"  said  I  as  a  last  resource,  "  I 
.should  like  to  know — if  you  wouldn't  mucli 
mind — where  the  firing  comes  from  ?  " 

"  Lord  bless  the  boy  ! "  exclaimed  my  sister, 
as  if  she  didn't  quite  mean  that,  but  rather  the 
contrary.     "  From  the  Hulks." 

"  Oh-h  ! "  said  I,  looking  at  Joe.     "  Hulks  !  " 

Joe  gave  a  rejiroachful  cough,  as  much  as  to 
say,  "  Well,  I  told  you  so." 

"  And  please  what's  Hulks  ?  "  said  I. 

"  That's  the  way  with  Uiis  boy ! "  exclaimed 
my  sister,  j)ointing  me  out  with  her  needle  and 
thread,  and  shaking  her  head  at  me.  "  .Answer 
him  one  question,  ami  he'll  ask  you  a  dozen 
directly.  Hulks  are  prison  shii)s,  right  'cross 
th'  meshes."  We  always  used  that  name  for 
marshes  in  our  country. 

"  I  wonder  who's  put  into  i)rison  ships,  and 
why  they're  j)ut  there  ?  "  said  1  in  a  general  way, 
anil  with  quiet  desperation. 

It  was  too  much  for  Mrs.  Joe,  who  immedi- 
ately rose.  "  I  •  tell  you  what,  young  fellow," 
said  she,  "  I  didn't  bring  you  up  by  hand  to 
badger  people's  lives  out.  It  would  be  blame 
to  me,  and  not  prai»se,  if  I  had.  People  are  put 
in  the  Hulks  because  they  murder,  and  because 
they  rob,  and  forge,  and  do  all  sorts  of  bad  ; 
and  they  always  begin  by  asking  questions. 
Now,  you  get  along  to  bed ! " 

I  was  never  allowed  a  candle  to  light  me  to 
bed,  and,  as  I  went  upstairs  in  the  dark  with 
my  head  tingling — from  Mrs.  Joe's  thimble  hav- 
ing played  the  tambourine  upon  it,  to  accom- 
jjany  her  last  words — I  felt  fearfully  sensible  ot 
the  great  convenience  that  the  hulks  were  handy 
for  me.  I  was  clearly  on  my  way  there.  I  had 
begun  by  asking  questions,  and  1  was  going  to 
rob  Mrs.  Joe. 
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Since  that  time,  which  is  fiir  enough  away 
now,  I  have  often  thought  that  lew  peoi>le  know 
what  secrecy  there  is  in  the  young,  under  terror. 
No  matter  how  unreasonable  the  terror,  so  that 
it  be  terror.  I  was  in  mortal  terror  of  the  young 
man  who  wanted  my  heart  and  liver  ;  I  was  in 
mortal  terror  of  my  interlocutor  with  the  iron 
leg ;  I  was  in  mortal  terror  of  myself,  from 
whom  an  awful  promise  had  been  extracted  ; 
I  liad  no  hope  of  deliverance  through  my  all- 
])Owerful  sister,  who  repulsed  me  at  every  turn  ; 
I  am  afraid  to  think  of  wliat  I  might  have  done 
on  recjuirement,  in  the  secrecy  of  my  terror. 

If  I  slept  at  all  that  night,  it  was  only  to 
imagine  myself  drifting  down  the  river  on  a 
strong  spring  tide  to  the  Hulks ;  a  ghostly 
pirate  calling  out  to  me  through  a  speaking 
trumpet,  as  I  passed  the  gibbet  station,  that  I 
had  better  come  ashore  and  be  hanged  there  at 
once,  and  not  i)ut  it  off.  I  was  afraid  to  sleep, 
even  if  I  had  been  inclined,  for  I  knew  that  at 
the  first  faint  dawn  of  morning  I  must  rob  the 
pantry.  There  was  no  doing  it  in  the  night,  for 
there  was  no  getting  a  light  by  easy  friction 
then ;  to  have  got  one,  I  must  have  struck  it 
out  of  flint  and  steel,  and  have  made  a  noise 
like  the  very  pirate  himself  rattling  his  chains. 

As  soon  as  the  great  black  velvet  pall  outside 
my  little  window  was  shot  with  grey,  I  got  uj) 
and  went  down-stairs ;  every  board  upon  the 
way,  and  every  crack  in  every  board,  calling 
after  me,  "Stop  thief!"  and  "Get  up,  Mrs. 
Joe  ! "  In  the  pantry,  which  was  far  more 
abundantly  supplied  than  usual,  owing  to  the 
season,  I  was  very  much  alarmed  by  a  hare 
hanging  up  by  the  heels,  whom  I  rather  thought 
I  caught,  when  my  back  was  half  turned,  wink- 
ing. I  had  no  time  for  verification,  no  time  for 
selection,  no  time  for  anything,  for  I  had  no 
time  to  spare.  I  stole  some  bread,  some  rind 
of  cheese,  about  half  a  jar  of  mince-meat  (which 
I  tied  up  in  my  pocket-handkerchief  with  my 
last  night's  slice),  some  brandy  from  a  stone 
bottle  (which  I  decanted  into  a  glass  bottle  I 
had  secretly  used  for  making  that  intoxicating 
fluid,  Spanish-liquorice  water,  up  in  my  room  ; 
diluting  the  stone  bottle  from  a  jug  in  the 
kitchen  cui)b()ard),  a  meat  bone  with  very  little 
on  it,  and  a  beautiful  round  compact  pork-pie. 
I  was  nearly  going  away  without  the  pic,  but  I 
was  tempted  to  mount  upon  a  shelf,  to  look 
what  it  was  that  was  put  away  so  carefully  in  a 
covered  earthenware  dish  in  a  corner,  and  I 
found  it  was  the  pie,  and  I  took  it,  in  the  hope 
that  it  was  not  intended  for  early  use,  and  would 
not  be  missed  for  some  time. 

There  was  a  door  in  the  kitchen  communi- 


cating with  the  forge ;  I  unlocked  and  unbolted 
that  door,  and  got  a  file  from  among  Joe's  tools. 
Then  I  put  the  fastenings  as  I  had  found  them, 
opened  the  door  at  which  I  had  entered  wiien  1 
ran  home  last  night,  shut  it,  and  ran  for  the 
misty  marshes. 
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^..'-"3  T  was  a  rimy  morning,  and  very 
",''  dam]).  I  had  seen  the  damp  lying 
!j  on  the  outside  of  my  little  window, 
))^  as  if  some  goblin  had  been  cr>'ing 
.oj  there  all  night,  and  using  the  win- 
dow for  a  pockct-handkerchicl. 
Now  I  saw  the  damp  lying  on  the 
bare  hedges  and  spare  grass,  like  a 
coarser  sort  of  spiders*  webs ;  hanging 
itself  from  twig  to  twig,  and  blade  to  blaile. 
On  every  rail  and  gate,  wet  lay  clammy,  and  ' 
the  marsh  mist  was  so  thick,  that  the  wooden 
finger  on  the  post  directing  people  to  our  vil- 
lage— a  direction  which  they  never  accepted, 
for  they  never  came  there — was  invisible  to  roe 
until  I  was  quite  close  under  it.  Then,  as  I 
looked  up  at  it,  while  it  dripped,  it  seemed  to 
my  oppressed  conscience  like  a  phantom  de- 
voting me  to  the  Hulks. 

Tlie  mist  was  heavier  yet  when  I  got  out 
upon  the  marshes,  so  that,  instead  of  my  run- 
ning at  everything,  everything  seemed  to  run  at 
me.  This  was  very  disagreeable  to  a  guilv 
mind.  The  gates  and  dykes  and  banks  came 
bursting  at  me  through  tlie  mist,  as  if  tlicv  r--  1 
as  jilainly  as  could  be,  "A  boy  with  . 
else's  pork-pie  !  Stop  him  !  "  The  t„  _ 
upon  me  with  like  suddenness,  staring  out  of 
their  eyes,  and  steaming  out  of  their  nostrils, 
"  Holloa,  young  thief ! "     One  black  ox,  with  a 

white  cravat  on — who  even  had,  to  myawaki : 

conscience,  something  of  a  clerical  air — fix- 
so  obstinately  with    his  eyes,  a;  ' 
blunt  head  round  in  such  an  ace  : 
as  I  moved  round,  that  I  blubberc*!  uui  to  h.iij, 
"  I  couldn't  help  it,  sir  !     It  w.^.sn't  tor  mv'^'-lf  I 
took  it!"     Upon  which  he  put  down 
blew  a  cloud  of  smoke  out  of  his   :  I 

vanislied  with  a  kick-up  of  his  hind-legs  and  a 
flourish  of  his  tail. 

All  this  lime  I  was  getting  on  towards  the 
river ;  but,  however  fast  I  went,  I  couldn't  warm 
my  feet,  to  which  the  damp  cold  seemed  riveted, 
as  the  iron  was  riveted  to  the  leg  of  tiie  man  I 
was  running  to  meet.  I  knew  my  way  to  the 
Batter)'  pretty  straight,  for  I  had  been  down 
tliere  on  a  Sunday  with  Joe,  and  Joe,  sitting  on 
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an  old  sfim,  had  told  me  that  when  I  was  'pren- 
tice to  him,  regularly  bound,  we  woultl  have 
such  I-arks  there!  However,  in  the  confusion 
of  the  mist,  I  found  myself  at  last  too  far  to  the 
rij^ht,  and  consc<iuentIy  had  to  try  back  along 
the  river  side,  on  the  bank  of  loose  stones  above 
the  mud  and  the  stakes  that  staked  the  tide  out. 
Making  my  way  aloni;  here  with  all  dispatch,  I 
had  just  crossed  a  ditch  which  I  knew  to  be 
very  near  the  Rattery,  and  had  just  scramblcil 
up  the  mound  beyond  the  ditch,  when  I  saw 
the  man  sitting  before  me.  His  back  was  to- 
wards me.  and  he  had  his  arms  folded,  and  was 
nodding  forward,  heavy  with  sleep. 

I  thought  he  would  be  more  glad  if  I  came 
upon  him  with  his  breakfast  in  that  unexpected 
manner,  so  I  went  forwani  softly,  and  touched 
him  on  the  shoulder.  He  instantly  jumped  up, 
and  it  was  not  the  same  man,  but  another  man  ! 

And  yet  this  man  was  dressed  in  coarse  grey, 
too,  and  had  a  great  iron  on  his  leg,  and  was 
lame,  and  hoarse,  and  cold,  and  was  everything 
that  the  other  man  was  ;  except  that  he  had  not 
the  same  face,  and  had  a  flat,  broad-brimmed, 
low-crowned  felt  hat  on.  .Ml  this  I  saw  in  a 
moment,  for  I  had  only  a  moment  to  see  it  in : 
he  swore  an  oath  at  me,  made  a  hit  at  me — it 
was  r.  round,  weak  blow  that  missed  me,  and 
icked  himself  down,  for  it  made  him 
and  then  he  ran  into  the  mist,  stum- 
blmg  twice  as  he  went,  and  I  lost  him. 

**  It's  the  young  man  !  "  I  thought,  feeling  my 
heart  shoot  as  I  identified  him.  I  dare  say  I 
should  have  felt  a  pain  in  my  liver,  too,  if  I  had 
known  where  it  was. 

I  was  soon  at  the  Hattery  after  that,  and  there 
was  the  right  man — hugging  himself  and  limp- 
in:,'  to  and  fro,  as  if  he  had  never  all  night  left 
ott  hu::^ing  and  limj)ing — waiting  forme.  He 
was  awiully  cold,  to  be  sure.  I  half  expected  to 
see  him  drop  down  before  my  face,  and  die  of 
deadly  cold.  His  eyes  looked  so  awfully 
hungT}',  too,  that  when  I  handed  him  the  fde, 
and  he  laid  it  down  on  the  grass,  it  occurred  to 
me  he  would  have  tried  to  eat  it,  if  he  had  not 
seen  my  bundle.  He  did  not  turn  me  upside 
down,  this  time,  to  get  at  what  I  had,  but  left 
me  right  side  upwards  while  I  opened  the 
bundle  and  emptied  my  pockets. 

"What's  in  the  bottle,  boy?"  said  he. 

"  Brandy,"  said  I. 

He  was  already  handing  mince-meat  down  his 
throat  in  the  most  curious  manner — more  like  a 
man  who  was  putting  it  away  somewhere  in  a 
violent  hurry  than  a  man  who  was  eating  it — 
but  he  left  off  to  take  some  of  the  liquor.  He 
shivered  all  the  while  so  violently,  that  it  was 


quite  as  much  as  he  could  do  to  keep  the  neck  of 
the  bottle  between  his  teeth,  without  biting  it  oil. 

"  I  think  you  have  got  the  ague,"  said  I. 

"  I'm  much  of  your  opinion,  boy,"  said  he. 

"  It's  bad  about  here,"  I  told  him.  *'  You've 
been  lying  out  on  the  meshes,  and  they're  dread- 
ful aguish.     Rheumatic  too." 

"  I'll  cat  my  breakfast  afore  they're  the  death 
of  me,"  said  he.  *'  I'd  do  that,  if  I  was  going 
to  be  strung  up  to  that  there  gallows  as  there  is 
over  there,  directly  arterwards.  I'll  beat  the 
shivers,  so  far,  711  bet  you." 

He  was  gobbling  mince-meat,  meat  bone, 
bread,  cheese,  and  pork-pie  all  at  once  :  staring 
distnistfully  while  he  did  so  at  the  mist  all 
round  us,  and  often  stopping — even  stopping 
his  jaws — to  listen.  Sonie  real  or  fancied  sound, 
some  clink  upon  the  river  or  breathing  of  bea.st 
upon  the  marsh,  now  gave  him  a  start,  and  he 
s;iid  suddenly  : 

"  You're  not  a  deceiving  imp  ?  You  brought 
no  one  with  you  ?" 

"No,  sir!     No!" 

"  Nor  giv'  no  one  the  ofllcc  to  follow  you.-*" 

"  No!" 

"  Well,"  saiil  he,  "  I  believe  you.  You'd  be 
but  a  fierce  young  hound  indeed  if,  at  your 
time  of  life,  you  could  help  to  hunt  a  wretched 
warmint,  hunted  as  near  deaiii  and  dunghill  as 
this  poor  wretched  warmint  is  !" 

Something  clicked  in  his  throat  as  if  he  had 
works  in  him  like  a  clock,  and  was  going  to 
strike.  And  he  smeared  his  ragged  rough  sleeve 
over  his  eyes. 

Pitying  his  desolation,  and  watching  him  as 
he  gradually  settled  down  upon  the  jtic,  I  made 
bold  to  say,  "  I  am  glad  you  enjoy  it." 

"  Did  you  speak  ?" 

"  I  said  I  was  glad  you  enjoyed  it." 

"Thankee,  my. boy.     I  do." 

I  had  often  watched  a  large  dog  of  ours  eat- 
ing his  food  ;  and  I  now  noticed  a  decided 
similarity  between  the  dog's  way  of  eating,  and 
the  man's.  The  man  took  strong  sharp  sudden 
bites,  just  like  the  dog.  He  swallowed,  or 
rather  snapped  up,  every  mouthful,  too  soon 
and  too  fast ;  and  he  looked  sideways  here  and 
there  while  he  ate,  as  if  he  thought  there  wa^ 
danger,  in  every  direction,  of  somebody's  com- 
ing to  take  the  pie  away.  He  was  altogether 
too  unsettled  in  his  mind  over  it  to  appreciate  u 
comfortably,  I  thought,  or  to  have  anybody  to 
dine  with  him,  without  making  a  chop  with  his 
jaws  at  the  visitor.  In  all  of  which  particulars 
he  was  very  like  the  dog. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  won't  leave  any  of  it  for 
him,"  said  I  timidly  after  a  silence,  during  which 
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I  had  hesitated  as  to  the  politeness  of  makinj; 
the  remark.  "  There's  no  more  to  be  got  where 
that  came  from."  It  was  the  certainty  of  this 
fact  that  impelled  me  to  offer  the  hint, 

"  Leave  any  for  him  ?  Who's  him  ?"  said  my 
friend,  stopping  in  his  crunching  of  i)ie-crust. 

"The  young  man.  That  you  spoke  of.  That 
was  hid  with  you." 

"  Oil  ah  !"  he  returned  with  something  like 
a  gruff  laugh.  "Him?  Yes,  yes!  TA-  don't 
want  no  wiitles." 

"  I  thought  he  looked  as  if  he  did,"  said  I. 

The  man  stopped  eating,  and  regarded  me  with 
the  keenest  scrutiny  and  the  greatest  sur])rise. 

•'  Looked  !     \N'hen  ?" 

*'  Just  now." 

*' Where?" 

*'  Yonder,"  said  L  pointing  ;  "  over  there, 
where  I  found  him  nodding  asleep,  and  thought 
it  was  you." 

He  helil  me  by  the  collar,  and  stared  at  me 
so,  that  I  began  to  thmk  his  first  idea  about 
cutting  my  throat  had  revived. 

"  Dressed  like  you,  you  know,  only  with  a 
hat,"  I  explained,  trembling  ;  "  and — and  " — I 
was  very  anxious  to  put  this  delicately — "  and 
with — the  same  reason  for  wanting  to  borrow  a 
file.     Didn't  you  hear  the  cannon  last  night?" 

"Then  there  was  firing  !"  he  saiil  to  himself. 

"  I  wonder  you  shouldn't  have  been  sure  of 
that,"  I  returned,  "  for  we  heard  it  uj)  at  home, 
and  that's  further  away,  and  we  were  shut  in 
besides." 

"  Why,  see  now  !"  said  he.  "  Wiien  a  man's 
.'done  on  these  flats,  with  a  light  head  and  a 
light  stomach,  perishing  of  cold  and  want,  he 
iiears  nothin'  all  night,  but  guns  firing,  and 
voices  calling.  Hears !  He  sees  the  soldiers, 
with  their  red  coats  lighted  up  by  the  torches 
carried  afore,  closing  in  round  him.  Hears  his 
number  called,  hears  himself  challenged,  hears 
;ne  rattle  of  the  muskets,  hears  the  orders, 
Make  ready  !  Present  !  Cover  him  steady, 
Mien  !'  and  is  laid  hands  on — and  there's  nothin'! 
Why.  if  I  sec  one  pursuing  party  last  night — 
<  oming  up  in  order,  Damn  'em,  with  their  tramp, 
tramp — I  see  a  hundred.  And  as  to  firing  ! 
Why,  I  see  the  mist  shake  with  the  cannon, 
arter  it  was  broad  day. — lUit  this  man  ;"  he  had 
said  all  the  rest  as  if  he  had  forgotten  my  being 
there  ;  "  did  you  notice  anything  in  him?" 

"  He  had  a  badly-bruised  face,"  said  I,  recall- 
ing what  I  hardly  knew  I  knew. 

*'  Not  here  ?"  exclaimed  the  man,  striking  his 
left  cheek  mercilessly  with  the  flat  of  his  hand. 

"Yes,  there  !" 

"Where  is    he?"     He  crammed  what   little 


food  was  left  into  the  breast  of  his  grey  jacket. 
*'  Show  me  the  way  he  went.  I'll  pull  him  down, 
like  a  blood-hound.  Curse  this  iron  on  my 
sore  leg  !      Give  us  hold  of  the  file,  boy." 

I  indicated  in  what  direction  the  mist  had 
shrouded  the  other  man,  and  he  looked  up  at  it 
for  an  instant,  lint  he  was  down  on  the  rank  wet 
grass,  filing  at  his  iron  like  a  madman,  and  not 
minding  me  or  mimling  his  own  leg,  which  had 
an  old  chafe  upon  it,  and  wxs  bloody,  but  which 
he  handled  as  roughly  as  if  it  had  no  more  feel- 
ing in  it  than  the  file.  I  was  very  much  afraid 
of  him  again,  now  that  he  had  worked  himself 
into  this  fierce  hurry,  and  I  was  likewise  very 
much  afraid  of  keeping  away  from  home  any 
longer.  I  told  him  I  must  go,  but  he  took  no 
notice,  so  I  thought  the  best  thing  I  could  do 
was  to  slip  off.  The  last  I  saw  of  him,  his  head 
was  bent  over  his  knee,  and  he  was  working 
hard  at  his  fetter,  muttering  impatient  impreca- 
tions at  it  and  at  his  leg.  The  last  I  heard  ol 
him,  I  stoj)ped  in  the  mist  to  listen,  and  the  file 
was  still  going. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

]■  ULLY  expected  to  find  a  consLiblc 
in  the  kitchen,  waiting  to  take  mc 
up.  But  not  only  was  there  no  con- 
stable there,  but  no  discovery  had 
yet  been  made  of  the  robbery.  Mrs. 
foe  was  prodigiously  busy  in  getting  the 
house  ready  for  the  festivities  of  the  day, 
and  Joe  had  been  put  upon  the  kitchen 
door-step  to  keep  him  out  of  the  dustpan — an 
article  into  which  his  destiny  always  led  him, 
sooner  or  later,  when  my  sister  w.is  vigorously 
reaping  the  floors  of  her  establish mcnl. 

"And  where  the  deuce  \\d! you  been? "was 
Mrs.  Joe's  Cliristmas  salutation,  when  I  and  my 
conscience  showed  ourselves. 

I  said  I  had  been  down  to  hc.ir  the  Carols. 
"  Ah  !  well ! "  ob.'icrvcd  .Mrs.  Joe.  "  You  might  ha' 
done  worse."     Not  a  doubt  of  that,  I  thought. 

"  Perhaps,  if  I  warn't  a  blacksmith's  wife,  and 
(what's  the  same  thing)  a  slave  with  her  apron 
never  ofl^,  /  should  have  been  to  hear  the  Carols, 
said  Mrs.  Joe.  "  Pm  rather  partial  to  Carols 
myself,  and  that's  the  best  of  reasons  for  my  never 
hearing  any." 

Joe,  who  had  ventured  into  the  kitchen  after 
mc  as  the  dustpan  had  retired  before  us,  drew 
the  back  of  his  hand  across  his  nose  with  a  con- 
ciliatory air  when  Mrs.  Joe  darted  a  look  at 
him,  and,  when  her  eyes  were  withdrawn, 
secretly  crossed   his  two  forefingers,  and  exhi- 
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bited  them  to  me,  as  our  token  that  Mrs.  Joe 
was  in  a  cross  temper.  'I'his  was  so  nnicii  Ikt 
normal  state,  that  Joe  and  I  would  oftin,  lor 
weeks  toijcthcr,  be,  as  to  our  fingers,  like  monu- 
mental Crusaders  as  to  their  leijs. 

We  were  to  have  a  superb  dinner,  consisting 
of  a  leg  of  pickled  ]>ork  and  greens,  and  a  ]air 
of  roast  stufted  lowls.  A  handsome  minre  pie 
had  been  made  yestenlay  morning  (which  ac- 
counted for  the  mincemeat  not  being  missed), 
and  the  pudding  was  already  on  the  boil.  These 
extensive  arrangements  occasioned  us  to  be  cut 
otT  unceremoniously  in  resjiecl  ol  breakfast;  "for 
1  an't,"  said  Mrs.  joe,  "  1  ant  a-going  to  have 
no  formal  cramming  and  busting  and  washing 
up  now,  with  what  I've  got  before  me,  I  pro- 
mise you." 

So,  we  had  our  slices  served  out,  as  if  we  were 
two  thousand  troops  on  a  forced  march  instead 
of  a  man  and  boy  at  home  ;  and  we  took  gulps 
of  milk-and-water,  with  apologetic  countenances, 
from  a  jug  on  the  dresser.  In  the  meantime, 
Mrs.  Joe  put  clean  white  curtains  up,  and  tacked 
a  new  flowered  flounce  across  the  wide  chimney 
to  replace  the  old  one,  and  uncovered  the  little 
state  parlour  across  the  passage,  whicli  was 
never  uncovered  at  any  other  time,  but  passed 
the  rest  of  the  year  in  a  cool  haze  of  silver 
paper,  which  even  extended  to  the  four  little 
white  crockery  poodles  on  the  mantel-shelf,  each 
with  a  black  nose  and  a  basket  of  flowers  in  his 
mouth,  and  each  the  counterpart  of  the  other. 
Mrs.  Joe  was  a  very  clean  housekeeper,  but  had 
an  excpiisite  art  of  making  her  cleanliness  more 
uncomfortable  and  unacceptable  than  dirt  itself. 
Cleanliness  is  next  to  Godliness,  and  some 
people  do  the  .same  by  their  religion. 

My  sister,  having  so  much  to  do,  was  going 
to  church  vicariously;  that  is  to  say,  Joe  and  1 

V  In  his  working  clothes,  Joe  was  a 

V  .  «  haracteristic-looking  blacksmith  ;  in 
his  lioluiay  clothes,  he  was  more  like  a  scare- 
crow in  good  circumstances  than  anything  else. 
Nothing  that  he  wore  then  fitted  him,  or  seemed 
to  beloii  '  to  i.im ;  and  everything  tiiat  he  wore 
then  .).  On  the  present  festive  occa- 
sion l.vj  v^ ,c.l  from  his  room,  when  the  blithe 

bells  were  gomg,  the  picture  of  misery,  in  a  full 
suit  of  Sunday  pcnitentials.  As  to  me,  I  think 
my  sister  must  have  had  some  general  idea  that 
I  was  a  young  offender  whom  an  Accoucheur 
Policeman  had  taken  up  (on  my  birthday),  and 
delivered  over  to  her,  to  be  dealt  with  accord- 
ing to  the  outraged  majesty  of  the  law.  I  was 
always  treated  as  if  I  had  insisted  on  being  bom 
in  opposition  to  the  dictates  of  reason,  religion, 
and  morality,  and  against  the  dissuading  argu- 


ments of  my  best  friends,  liven  when  I  was 
taken  to  have  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  the  tailor 
had  orders  to  make  them  like  a  kind  of  Re- 
formatory, and  on  no  account  to  let  mc  luve 
the  free  use  of  my  limbs. 

Joe  anil  I  going  to  church,  therefore,  must 
have  been  a  moving  spectacle  for  comjxissionate 
minds.  Yet,  what  I  sufl'ered  outside  was  nothing 
to  what  I  underwent  within.  The  terrors  that 
hail  assaileil  me  whenever  Mrs.  Joe  had  gone 
near  the  juntry,  or  out  of  the  room,  were  only 
to  be  equalled  by  the  remorse  with  which  my 
mintl  dwelt  on  what  my  hands  had  done.  Under 
the  weight  of  my  wicked  secret,  I  pomlereil 
wiiether  the  Church  would  be  imworful  enough 
to  shield  me  from  the  vengeance  of  the  terrible 
young  man,  if  I  divulged  to  that  establishment. 
I  conceived  the  idea  that  the  time  when  the 
banns  were  read,  and  when  the  clergyman  said, 
"  Ye  are  now  to  declare  it !"  would  be  the  time 
for  me  to  rise  and  propose  a  private  conference 
in  the  vestry,  I  am  far  from  being  sure  that  I 
might  not  have  astonished  our  small  congrega- 
tion by  resorting  to  this  extreme  measure,  but 
for  its  being  Christmas-day,  and  no  Sunday. 

Mr.  Wojjsle,  the  clerk  at  church,  was  to  dine 
with  us  ;  and  Mr,  Hubble,  the  wheelwright,  and 
Mrs.  Hubble  ;  and  Uncle  Pumblechook  (Joe's 
uncle,  but  Mrs.  Joe  appropriated  him),  who  was 
a  well-to-do  corn-chandler  in  the  nearest  town, 
and  drove  his  own  chaise-cart.  The  dinner 
hour  was  half-past  one.  When  Joe  and  I  got 
home,  we  found  the  table  laid,  and  Mrs.  Joe 
dressed,  and  the  dinner  dressing,  and  the  front- 
door unlocked  (it  never  was  at  any  other  time) 
for  the  company  to  enter  by,  and  everything 
most  splendid.  And  still  not  a  word  of  the 
robbery. 

The  time  came,  without  bringing  with  it  any 
relief  to  my  feelings,  antl  the  company  came. 
.Mr.  Wopsle,  unfteil  to  a  Roman  nose  anil  a 
large  shining  bald  forehead,  had  a  deep  voice 
which  he  was  uncommonly  proud  of;  indeed,  it 
w.as  understood  among  his  acquaintance  that  if 
you  could  only  give  him  his  head,  he  would  read 
the  clerg)Tnan  into  fits  ;  he  himself  confessed 
that  if  the  Church  was  "  thrown  open,"  meaning 
to  comjietition,  he  would  not  despair  of  making 
his  mark  in  it.  The  Church  not  being  "  thrown 
open,"  he  was,  as  I  have  said,  our  clerk.  But 
he  jmnished  the  yVmcns  tremendously ;  and 
when  he  gave  out  the  psalm — always  giving  the 
whole  verse — he  looked  all  round  the  congre- 
gation first,  as  much  as  to  s.iy,  "  You  have 
heard  our  friend  overhead  ;  oblige  me  with  your 
opinion  of  this  style  !" 

I  opened  the  door  to  the  company — making 
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believe  that  it  was  a  habit  of  ours  to  open  that 
door — and  I  opcneil  it  first  to  Mr.  Wojxslc,  next 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hubble,  and  last  of  all  to  Uncle 
Pumblechook.  N.Ii.  /  was  not  allowed  to  call 
him  uncle,  under  the  severest  pcnaliies. 

*'  Mrs.  Joe,"  said  Uncle  Pumblechook :  a 
large  hard-breathing  middle-aged  slow  man,  witli 
a  mouth  like  a  fish,  dull  staring  eyes,  and  sandy 
hair  standing  upright  on  his  head,  so  tiiat  he 
looked  as  if  he  had  just  been  all  but  choked, 
and  had  that  moment  come  to  :  "1  have  brought 
you,  as  the  compliments  of  the  season — I  have 
brought  you,  mum,  a  bottle  of  sherry  wine — and 
I  have  brought  you,  mum,  a  bottle  of  port  wine." 

Every  Christmas-day  he  presented  himself,  as 
a  profound  novelty,  with  exactly  the  same  words, 
and  carrying  the  two  bottles  like  dumb-bells. 
Every  Christmas-day  Mrs.  Joe  rei)lied,  as  she 
now  replied,  "  Oh,  Un — cle  Pum — ble — chook  ! 
This  is  kind  !"  Every  Christmas-day  he  re- 
torted, as  he  now  retorted,  "It's  no  more  than 
your  merits.  And  nov/  are  you  all  bobbish,  and 
how's  Sixpenn'orili  of  halfpence  ?"  meaning  me. 

We  dined  on  these  occasions  in  the  kitchen, 
and  adjourned,  for  the  nuts  and  oranges  and 
ajiples,  to  the  parlour  ;  which  was  a  change  very 
like  Joe's  change  from  his  working  clothes  to 
his  Sunday  dress.  My  sister  was  uncommonly 
lively  on  the  present  occasion,  and,  indeed,  was 
generally  more  gracious  in  the  society  of  Mrs. 
Hubble  than  in  other  company.  I  remember 
Mrs.  Hubble  as  a  little  curly  sharp-edged  i)er.son 
in  sky  blue,  who  held  a  conventionally  juvenile 
position,  because  she  had  marrie:!  Mr.  Hubble 
— I  don't  know  at  what  remote  period — when 
she  was  much  younger  than  he.  I  remember 
Mr.  Hubble  as  a  tough  high-shouldered  slooj>- 
ing  old  man,  of  a  sawdusty  fragrance,  with  his 
legs  extraordinarily  wide  apart  :  so  that  in  my 
short  days  I  always  saw  some  miles  of  open  coun- 
try between  them  when  1  met  him  coming  up 
the  lane. 

Among  this  good  company  I  should  have  lelt 
myself,  even  if  I  hadn't  robbed  the  pantry,  in  a 
false  position.  Not  because  I  was  squeezed  in 
at  an  acute  angle  of  the  table-cloth,  with  the 
table  in  my  chest,  and  the  PumM 
elbow  in  my  eye,  nor  because  I  was  i. 
to  speak  (1  didn't  want  to  speak),  nor  betauae  I 
was  regaled  with  the  scaly  tips  of  the  drum- 
sticks of  the  fowls,  and  with  those  obscure  cor- 
ners of  jiork  of  which  the  pig,  when  living,  had 
had  the  least  reason  to  be  vain.  Ni") :  I  should 
not  have  minded  that,  if  they  would  only  have 
left  me  alone.  But  they  wouldn't  leave  me 
alone.  They  seemed  to  think  the  opportunity 
lost,  if  they  failed   to  point   Uie   conversation 


at  me,  every  now  and  then,  and  stick  the  point 
into  me.  I  might  have  been  an  unfortunate 
little  bull  in  a  Si)anish  arena,  I  got  so  smart- 
ingly  touched  up  by  these  moral  goads. 

It  began  the  moment  we  sat  down  to  dinner. 
Mr.  Wopsle  said  grace  with  theatrical  decla- 
mation— as  it  now  appears  to  me,  something 
like  a  religious  cross  of  the  Ghost  in  Hamlet 
with  Richard  the  Third — and  ended  with  the 
very  proper  aspiration  tliat  we  mi.;ht  be  tndy 
grateful.  Upon  which  my  sister  fixed  me  with 
her  eye,  ami  said,  in  a  low  reproachful  voice 
"  Do  you  hear  that  }    Be  grateful." 

**  Especially,"  said  Mr.  Pumblechook,  "  be 
grateful,  boy,  to  them  which  brought  you  up  b\- 
hand." 

Mrs.  Hubble  shook  her  head,  and,  contem- 
])lating  me  with  a  mournful  presentiment  that  I 
.should  come  to  no  good,  asked,  "  Why  is  it  tliat 
the  young  are  never  grateful  ?"  This  moral 
mystery  seemed  too  much  for  the  company 
until  Mr.  Hubble  tersely  solved  it  l>v  5?.ying, 
"  Naterally  wicious."  Ever)  body  ther 
"True!"  and  looked  at  me  in  a  \ 
unpleasant  and  personal  manner. 

Joe's  station  and  influence  were  something 
feebler  (if  possible)  when  there  was  company 
than  when  there  was  none.  But  he  always 
aided  and  comforted  me  when  he  could,  in 
some  way  of  his  own,  and  he  alwap  did  so  at 
dinner-time  by  giving  me  gravy,  if  there  were 
any.  There  being  plenty  of  gravy  to-<lay,  Joe 
spooned  into  my  plate,  at  this  point,  about  lialf 
a  pint. 

A  little  later  on  in  the  dinner,  ^fr.  WopsK 
reviewed  the  sermon  with  some  severity,  ami 
intimated — in  the  usual  hypothetioil  case  of  the 
Church  being  "  thrown  open  " — what  kind  of 
sermon  he  would  have  given  them.  After  favour- 
ing them  with  some  heads  of  that  discourse,  he 
remarked  that  he  consiilered  the  subject  of  the 
(lay's  homily  ill  chosen  ;  which  was  the  less 
excusable,  he  addal,  when  there  were  so  many 
subjects  "  going  about." 

"  Tnic    again,"    said    Uncle 
"  Vo't've  hit   it.  si!r  \     Plenty  of 
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gii  fit  to  fini:  a  - 

salt-box."     Mr.    \ 

short  interval  of  reflection. 

There's  a  subject  I     If  vou  want  a  subject,  look 

at  Pork!" 

"  True,  sir.  Many  a  moral  for  the  young," 
returned  Mr.  Wopsle  ;  and  I  knew  he  was  going 
to  lug  me  in,  before  he  said  it ;  "  might  be 
deduced  from  that  text." 
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(*'  You  listen  to  this,"  said  my  sister  to  mc  in 
a  severe  parenthesis.) 

Joe  gave  mc  some  more  Rravy. 

"Swine,"  pursued  Mr.  Wopsle  in  his  deepest 
voice,  and  pointing  his  fork  at  my  bhishes, 
as  if  he  were  mentioning  my  Christian  name  ; 
"  Swine  were  the  companions  of  the  prodigal. 
The  gluttony  of  Swine  is  put  before  us  xs  an 
example  to  the  young."  (I  thought  this  pretty 
well  in  him,  who  had  been  praising  up  the  pork 
for  being  so  plumj)  and  juicy.)  "  ^Vhat  is 
detestable  in  a  pig  is  more  detestable  in  a 
boy." 

"  Or  u'rl,"  suggested  Mr.  Hubble. 

"Ol  course,  or  girl,  Mr.  Hubble,"  assented 
Mr.  Wopsle  rather  irritably,  "but  there  is  no 
girl  present" 

"  Besides/'  said  Mr.  Pumblechook,  turning 
sharp  on  me,  "think  what  you've  got  to  be 
grateful  for.  If  you'd  been  born  a  S(]ueaker " 

"  He  7t'as,  if  ever  a  child  was,"  said  my  sister 
most  emphatically. 

Joe  gave  me  some  more  gravy. 

"  Well,  but  I  mean  a  four-footed  Squeaker," 
said  Mr.  Pumblechook.  "  If  you  had  been 
born  such,  would  you  have  been  here  now  ? 
Not  you " 

••  Unless  in  that  form,"  said  Mr.  Wopsle, 
nodding  towards  the  dish. 

"  But  I  don't  mean  in  that  form,  sir,"  returned 
Mr.  Pumblechook,  who  had  an  objection  to 
being  interrupted;  "I  mean,  enjoying  himself 
with  his  elders  and  betters,  and  improving  him- 
self with  their  conversation,  and  rolling  in  the 
la[)  of  luxur)'.  Would  he  have  been  doing  that  ? 
No,  he  wouUln't.  And  what  would  have  been 
your  destination  ?"  turning  on  me  again.  "  You 
would  have  been  disposed  of  for  so  many 
shillings,  according  to  the  market  price  of  the 
article,  and  Dunstable  the  butcher  woidd  have 
come  up  to  you  as  you  lay  in  your  straw,  and 
he  would  have  whipped  you  under  his  left  arm, 
and  with  his  right  he  would  have  tucked  up  his 
frock  to  get  a  i)cnkni(e  from  out  of  his  waist- 
coat pocket,  and  he  would  have  shed  your  blood 
and  had  your  life.  No  bringing  uj)  by  hand 
then.     Not  a  bit  of  it  !" 

Joe  offered  me  more  gravy,  which  I  was  afraid 
to  take. 

"  He  was  a  world  of  trouble  to  you,  ma'am," 
said  Mrs.  Hubble,  commiserating  my  sister. 

"Trouble!"  echoed  my  sister;  "trouble!" 
.\nd  then  entered  on  a  fearful  catalogue  of  all 
the  illnesses  I  had  been  guilty  of,  and  all  the 
acts  of  sleeplessness  I  had  committed,  and  all 
the  high  places  I  had  tumbled  from,  and  all  the 
low  places  I  had  tumbled  into,  and  all  the  in- 


juries I  had  done  myself,  and  all  the  limes  she 
had  wishetl  me  in  my  grave,  and  I  had  contu- 
maciously refused  to  go  there. 

I  think  the  Romans  must  have  aggravated 
one  another  very  much  with  their  noses.  Per 
haps  they  became  the  restless  people  they  were, 
in  consequence.  .Vnyhow,  Mr.  Wopsle's  Roman 
nose  so  aggravated  me,  during  the  recital  of  my 
misdemeanours,  tliat  I  should  have  liked  to  jnill 
it  until  he  howled.  But,  all  I  had  endured  up 
to  this  time  was  nothing  in  comparison  with  the 
awful  feelings  that  took  possession  of  me  wh'M 
the  pause  was  broken  which  ensued  ujion  my 
sister's  recital,  and  in  which  pause  everybody 
had  looked  at  me  (as  I  felt  ])ainfully  conscious) 
with  indignation  and  abhorrence. 

"  Yet,"  said  Mr.  Pumblechook,  leading  the 
company  gently  back  to  the  theme  from  which 
they  had  strayed,  "  Pork — regarded  as  biled — is 
rich,  too  ;  ain't  it  ?" 

"  Have  a  little  brandy,  uncle,"  said  my  sister. 

Oh  heavens,  it  had  come  at  last !  He  would 
find  it  was  weak,  he  would  say  it  was  weak,  and 
I  was  lost  !  I  held  tight  to  the  leg  of  the  table 
under  the  cloth  with  both  hands,  and  awaited 
my  fate. 

My  sister  went  for  the  stone  bottle,  came 
back  with  the  stone  bottle,  and  poured  his 
brandy  out  ;  no  one  else  taking  any.  The 
wretched  man  trifled  with  his  glass — took  it  up. 
looked  at  it  through  the  light,  put  it  down — 
prolonged  my  misery.  All  this  time  Mrs.  Joe 
and  Joe  were  briskly  clearing  the  table  for  the 
pie  and  pudding. 

I  couldn't  keep  my  eyes  off  him.  Always 
holding  tight  by  the  leg  of  the  table  with  my 
hands  and  feet,  I  saw  the  miserable  creature 
finger  his  glass  playfully,  take  it  up,  smile,  throw 
his  head  back,  and  drink  the  brandy  off.  In- 
stantly afterwards,  the  company  were  seized  with 
unspeakable  consternation,  owing  to  his  sj)ring- 
ing  to  his  feet,  turning  rountl  several  times  in  an 
ai)palling  spasmoilic  hooping-cough  dance,  and 
rushing  out  at  the  door  :  he  then  became  visible 
through  the  window,  violently  plunging  and  ex- 
pectorating, tnaking  the  most  hiileous  faces,  and 
apparently  out  of  his  mind. 

I  held  on  tight,  while  Mrs.  Joe  and  Joe  ran  to 
him.  I  didnt  know  how  I  had  done  it,  but  I 
had  no  doubt  I  had  murdered  him  somehow. 
In  my  dreadful  situation,  it  was  a  relief  when  he 
was  brought  bark,  and,  surveying  the  company 
all  round  as  if  thry  had  disagreed  with  him,  sank 
down  into  his  chair  with  the  one  significant 
gasp,  "  Tar !  " 

I  had  filled  up  the  bottle  from  the  Ur-water 
jug.     I  knew  he  would  be  worse  by-and-by.     1 
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moved  the  table,  like  a  Medium  of  the  present 
day,  by  the  vigour  of  my  unseen  hold  upon  it. 

**  Tar : "  cried  my  sister  in  amazement.  "  Why, 
however  could  'I'ar  come  there?" 

But,  Uncle  Pumblechook,  who  was  omnipo- 
tent in  that  kitchen,  wouldn't  hear  the  wonl, 
wouldn't  hear  of  the  subject,  imperiously  waved 
it  all  away  with  his  hand,  and  asked  for  hot  gin- 
and-water.  My  sister,  who  had  begun  to  be 
alarmingly  meditative,  had  to  employ  herself 
actively  in  getting  the  gin,  the  hot  water,  tlie 
sugar,  and  tlie  lemon-i)eel,  and  mixing  them. 
For  the  time,  at  least,  1  was  saved.  I  still  held 
on  to  the  leg  of  the  table,  but  clutched  it  now 
with  the  fervour  of  gratitude. 

By  degrees,  I  became  calm  enough  to  release 
my  grasp  and  partake  of  pudding.  Mr.  Pum- 
blechook partook  of  pudding.  All  |)artook  of 
pudding.  The  course  terminated,  and  Mr.  Pum- 
blechook had  begun  to  beam  under  tlie  genial 
influence  of  gin-anil-water.  I  began  to  think  I 
should  get  over  the  day,  when  my  sister  said  to 
Joe,  "  Clean  plates — cold," 

I  clutched  the  leg  of  the  table  again  imme- 
diately, and  pressed  it  to  my  bosom  as  if  it  had 
been  the  companion  of  my  youth  and  friend  of 
my  soul.  I  foresaw  what  was  coming,  and  I 
felt  that  this  time  I  really  was  gone. 

"  You  must  taste,"  said  my  sister,  addressing 
the  guests  with  her  best  grace,  "you  must  taste, 
to  finish  with,  such  a  delightful  and  delicious 
l)resent  of  Uncle  Pumblechook's  !" 

Must  they?     Let  ihcm  not  hope  to  taste  it ! 

*'  You  must  know,"  said  my  sister,  rising,  "  it's 
a  ]iie  :  a  savoury  pork-pie." 

The  company  murmureil  their  compliments. 
Uncle  Pumblechook,  sensible  of  having  deserved 
well  of  his  fellow-creatures,  said — quite  viva- 
ciously, all  things  considered — "Well,  Mrs.  Joe, 
we'll  do  our  best  endeavours;  let  us  have  a  cut 
at  this  same  pie." 

My  sister  went  out  to  get  it.  I  heard  her 
steps  proceed  to  the  pantry.  I  .s.aw  Mr.  Pum- 
blechook balance  his  knife.  I  saw  re-awakening 
appetite  in  the  Roman  nostrils  of  Mr.  Wopsle. 
1  heard  Mr.  Hubble  remark  that  "  a  bit  of  savoury 
pork-pie  would  lay  atop  of  anything  you  could 
mention,  and  do  no  harm,"  ami  I  heard  Joe  say, 
"  You  shall  have  some,  Pip."  I  have  never 
been  absolutely  certain  w  hcther  I  uttered  a  shrill 
yell  of  terror,  merely  in  spirit,  or  in  the  bodily 
hearing  of  the  comjiany.  I  felt  that  I  couKI 
bear  no  more,  and  that  I  must  run  away.  I 
released  the  leg  of  the  table,  and  ran  for  my 
life. 

But,  I  ran  no  further  than  the  house  door,  for 
there  I  ran  head  foremost  into  a  party  of  soldiers 


with  their  muskets :  one  of  whom  held  out  a 
j)air  of  hand*  ulTs  to  me,  saying,  "  Here  you  are, 
look  sharp,  come  on  !" 
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>\  HE  ajiparition  c)i  .i  iiio  ('i  '-'■':  .;crs 
ringing  down  the  butt-ends  of  their 
loaiied  muskets  on  our  door-step 
caused  the  dinner-parly  to  rise  from 
table  in  confusion,  and  causeil  Mis. 
,  _^/  Joe,  re-entering  the  kitchen  emply- 

(T^^  handed,  to  stop  short  and  stare  in  her 
*^ir  wondering  Lament  of  "  CIracious  goodness 
gracious  me,  what's  gone — with  the — pie?" 

The  sergeant  and  1  were  in  the  kitchen  when 
Mrs.  Joe  stood  staring ;  at  which  crisis  I  partially 
recovereil  the  use  ol  my  senses.  It  was  the 
sergeant  who  had  sjjoken  to  me,  and  he  was 
now  looking  round  at  the  company,  with  his 
handcuffs  inviiin:;Iy  exlcndeil  towards  them  in 
his  right  hand,  and  his  left  on  my  shoulder. 

"  Kxcuse  me,  ladies  and  gentlemen,"  said  the 
sergeant,  "  but  as  I  have  mentioned  at  the  door 
to  this  smart  young  shaver"'  (which  he  hadn't), 
"  I  am  on  a  chase  in  the  name  of  the  king,  and 
I  want  the  blacksmith." 

"  And  pray  what  might  you  want  with  /lini  f" 
retorted  my  sister,  quick  to  resent  his  being 
wanted  at  all. 

"  Missis,"  relumed  the  gallant  sergeant, 
"sjjcaking  for  myself,  I  should  rej)ly,  the  honour 
and  pleasure  of  his  fine  wife's  acquaintance  ; 
speaking  for  the  king,  I  answer,  a  little  job 
done." 

This  was  received  as  rallicr  neat  in  the  ser- 
geant ;  insomuch  that  Mr.  Pumblechook  cried 
audibly,  "Good  again  !" 

"  You  see,  blacksmith,"  saitl  the  scrgc.int,  who 
had  by  this  lime  picked  out  Joe  with  his  eye, 
"  we  have  had  an  accident  with  these,  and  I 
find  the  lock  of  one  of  'em  goes  wrong,  and  the 
coupling  don't  act  pretty.  As  ihcy  arc  wanted 
for  immediate  service,  will  you  throw  your  eye 
over  them  ?" 

Joe  threw  his  eyes  over  them,  and  I '  A 

that  the  job  would  necessitate  the   .  1 

his  forge  fire,  and  would  take  nearer  two  ht>urs 
than  one.  "  Will  it  ?  Then  will  you  set  about 
it  at  once,  bkicksmith,"  said  the  offhand  ser- 
geant, "  as  it's  on  his  Majesty's  service?  And 
if  my  men  can  bear  a  hand  anywhere,  they'll 
make  themselves  useful."  With  that,  he  railed 
to  his  men,  who  came  trooping  into  the  kitchen 
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one  after  another,  and  piled  their  arms  in  a 
(oM.cr.  Ami  then  tlicy  stood  about,  as  soldiers 
ilo ;  now,  with  their  li.imls  loosely  clasped  before 
them;  now,  restintj  a  knee  or  a  shoulder;  now, 

r~  ■ '    ''    r  '  :  now,  opcnir.fj  thcdoor  to 

blocks,  out  into  the  yanl. 

All  1,1 :  J  ;.r,:.  ^  i  ^aw  without  then  knowing 
that  I  saw  thcin,  for  1  w.ts  in  an  agony  of  appre- 
hension. I'.ut.  r^  to  perceive  that  tlie 
hantlcutTs  were  lo,  and  that  the  military 
had  so  far  got  liie  ucilcr  of  the  pie  as  to  put  it 
in  the  background,  I  collected  a  little  more  of 
my  scattered  wits. 

•' WouUl  you  give  me  the  time?'  s;fid  the 
sergeant,  addressing  himself  to  Mr.  rumblc- 
chook,  as  to  a  man  whose  appreciative  powers 
justified  the  inference  that  he  was  equal  to  the 
time. 

"  It's  just  gone  half-past  two." 

"That's  not  so  bad,"  said  the  sergeant,  reflect- 
ing ;  '*  even  if  I  was  forced  to  halt  here  nigh 
two  hours,  that'll  do.  How  far  might  you  call 
yourselves  from  the  marshes,  hereabouts  ?  Not 
above  a  mile,  I  reckon  ?" 

"Just  a  mile,"  said  Mrs.  Joe. 

"  That'll  do.  We  begin  to  close  in  upon  'em 
about  dusk.  A  little  before  dusk,  my  orders 
are.     That'll  do." 

"Convir-  .  — -int?"  asked  Mr.  Wopsle  in  a 
matter-of-< 

"  Ay  !"  reiurnc  1  liie  sergeant,  "  two.  They're 
pretty  well  knmvn  to  bcmit  on  the  marshes  still, 
;••  •  of 'cm  bclore  dusk. 

.\  ■  'f  any  such  game  ?  " 

livcrybouy,  myscii  excepted,  said  no  with 
confidence.     Nobody  thought  of  me. 

"  Well !"  said  the  sergeant,  "  they'll  fmd  them- 
selves trapped  in  a  circle,  I  expect,  sooner  than 
they  count  on.  Now,  blacksmith  !  If  you're 
ready,  his  Majesty  the  King  is." 

Joe  had  got  his  coat  and  waistcoat  and  cravat 
oft,  and  his  leather  apron  on,  and  passed  into  the 
forge.  One  of  the  soldiers  opened  its  wooden 
windows,  another  lighted  the  fire,  another  turned 
to  at  the  bellows,  the  rest  stood  round  the  blaze, 
which  was  soon  roaring.  Then  Joe  began  to 
hammer  and  clink,  hammer  and  clink,  and  we 
all  looked  on. 

The  interest  of  the  impending  pursuit  not  only 
absorbed  the  general  attention,  but  even  made 
my  sister  liberal.  She  drew  a  pitcher  of  beer 
from  the  cask  for  the  soldiers,  and  invited  the 
sergeant  to  take  a  glass  of  brandy.  But  Mr. 
Pumblechook  said  sharply,  "  Give  him  wine, 
mum.  Ill  engage  there's  no  Tar  in  that : "  so 
the  sergeant  thanked  him,  and  said  that  as  he 
preferred  his  drink  without  tar,  he  would  take 


wine,  if  it  was  equally  convenient.  When  it  was 
given  him,  he  tlrank  his  Majesty's  healdi  and 
compliments  of  the  season,  and  took  it  all  at  v. 
mouthful,  and  smacked  his  li|)S. 

" Good  slulT,  eh,  sergeant?"  said  Mr.  Pumble- 
chook. 

"I'll  tell  you  so-  ■'  returned   the  ser- 

geant; "  I  suspect  r.  of  iv//r  providing."' 

Mr.  Pumblechook,  \\\i\\  a  fat  sort  of  laugh, 
said.  "  .\y,  ay  ?     Why?" 

"  Becau.se,"  returned  the  sergeant,  clapping 
him  on  the  shoulder,  "you're  a  man  that  knows 
what's  what." 

"  D'ye  think  so  ?"  said  Mr.  Pumblechook  with 
his  former  laugh.     "  Have  another  glass  !" 

"  With  you.  Hob  and  nob,"  returned  the 
sergeant.  "  The  top  of  mine  to  the  foot  of  yours 
— the  loot  of  yours  to  the  top  of  mine — Ring 
once,  ring  twice — the  best  tune  on  the  Musical 
Glasses!  Your  health.  May  you  live  a  thou- 
sand years,  and  never  be  a  worse  judge  of  the 
right  sort  than  you  are  at  the  present  moment  ot 
your  life  !" 

The  sergeant  tossed  off  his  glass  again,  and 
seemed  quite  ready  lor  another  glass.  I  noticed 
that  Mr.  Pumblechook,  in  his  hospitality,  a[>- 
peared  to  forget  that  he  had  made  a  present  ot 
the  wine,  but  took  the  bottle  from  Mrs.  Joe,  and 
had  all  the  credit  of  handing  it  about  in  a  gush 
of  joviality.  Even  I  got  some.  And  he  was  so 
very  free  of  the  wine  that  he  even  called  for 
the  other  bottle,  and  handed  that  about  with 
the  same  liberality  when  the  first  was  gone. 

As  I  watched  them  while  they  all  stood  clus- 
tering about  the  forge,  enjoying  diemselvcs  so 
much,  I  thought  what  terrible  good  sauce  for  a 
dinner  my  fugitive  friend  on  the  marshes  wa.s. 
They  had  not  enjoyed  themselves  a  quarter  so 
much  before  the  entertainment  was  brightened 
with  the  excitement  he  furnished.  And  now, 
wlien  they  were  all  in  lively  anticijjation  of  "  the 
two  villains  "  being  taken,  and  when  the  bellows 
seemed  to  roar  for  the  fugitives,  the  fire  to  flare 
for  them,  the  smoke  to  hurry  away  in  pursuit  ot 
them,  Joe  to  hanmier  ami  clink  for  them,  and  all 
the  murky  shatlows  on  the  wall  to  shake  at  them 
in  menace  as  the  blaze  rose  ami  sank,  and  the 
red-hot  sparks  dropped  and  dieil,  the  pale  after- 
noon outside  almost  seemed,  in  my  pitying  young 
fancy,  to  have  turned  i)alc  on  their  account, 
poor  wretches  I 

At  last  Joe's  job  was  done,  and  the  ringing 
and  roaring  stopped.  As  Joe  got  on  his  coat, 
he  mustered  courage  to  propose  that  some  ol  us 
should  go  down  with  the  soldiers,  and  see  what 
came  of  the  hunt.  Mr.  Pumblechook  and  Mr. 
Hubble  declined,  on  the  plea  of  a  pipe  and 
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ladies'  society ;  but  Mr.  Wopsle  said  he  would 
go,  if  Joe  would.  Joe  said  he  was  agreeable, 
ami  would  take  me,  if  Mrs.  Joe  approved.  We 
never  shouUl  have  got  leave  to  go,  I  am  sure, 
but  for  Mrs.  Joe's  curiosity  to  know  all  about  it, 
and  how  it  ended.  As  it  was,  she  merely  stipu- 
lated, "  If  you  bring  the  boy  back  with  his  head 
blown  to  bits  by  a  musket,  don't  look  to  me  to 
put  it  together  again." 

The  sergeant  took  a  jiolite  leave  of  tlic  ladies, 
anil  parted  from  Mr.  rnmblechook  as  from  a 
comrade ;  though  I  doubt  if  he  were  quite  as 
fully  sensible  of  that  gentleman's  merits  under 
aricl  conditions  as  Avhcn  something  moist  was 
going.  Mis  men  resumed  their  muskets,  and 
fell  in.  Mr.  Wopsle,  Joe,  and  I  received  strict 
charge  to  keep  in  the  rear,  and  to  speak  no 
word  after  we  reached  the  marshes.  \Vhen  we 
were  all  out  in  the  raw  air,  and  were  steadily 
moving  towards  our  business,  I  treasonably 
whispered  to  Joe,  "  I  hope,  Joe,  we  shan't  find 
them."  And  Joe  whispered  to  me,  "  I'd  give  a 
shilling  if  they  had  cut  and  run,  Pip." 

We  were  joined  by  no  stragglers  from  the 
village,  for  the  weather  was  cold  and  threaten- 
ing, the  w.ay  dreary,  the  footing  bad,  darkness 
coming  on,  and  the  people  had  good  fires  indoors, 
ami  were  keeping  the  day.  A  few  faces  hurried 
to  glowing  windows  and  looked  after  us,  but 
none  came  out.  We  passed  the  finger-post,  and 
held  straight  on  to  the  churchyard.  There  we 
were  stopped  a  few  minutes  by  a  signal  from  the 
sergeant's  hand,  while  two  or  three  of  his  men 
dispersed  themselves  among  the  graves,  and  also 
examined  the  porch.  They  came  in  again  with- 
out finding  anything,  and  then  we  struck  out  on 
the  open  marshes,  through  the  gate  at  the  side 
of  the  churchyard.  A  bitter  sleet  came  rattling 
against  us  here  on  the  east  wind,  and  Joe  took 
me  on  his  back. 

Now  that  we  were  out  upon  the  dismal  wilder- 
ness where  they  little  thought  I  had  been  within 
eight  or  nine  hours,  and  had  seen  both  men 
hiding,  I  consideretl  for  the  first  time,  with  great 
ilread,  if  we  should  come  upon  them,  would  my 
particular  convict  supj^ose  that  it  was  I  who  had 
l)rought  the  sohliers  there  ?  He  had  asked  me  if 
I  was  a  deceiving  imp,  and  he  had  said  I  should 
be  a  fierce  young  hound  if  I  joined  the  hunt 
against  him.  Would  he  believe  that  I  was  both 
imp  and  hound  in  treacherous  earnest,  and  had 
betrayed  him  ? 

It  was  of  no  use  asking  myself  this  question 
now.  There  I  was,  on  Joe's  back,  and  there 
was  Joe  beneath  me,  charging  at  the  ditches  like 
a  hunter,  and  stimulating  Mr.  Wopsle  not  to 
tumble  on  his  Roman  nose,  and  to  keep  up  with 


us.  The  soldiers  were  in  front  of  us,  extending 
into  a  ])retly  wide  line  with  an  interval  between 
man  and  man.  We  were  taking  the  course  I  had 
begun  with,  and  from  which  I  had  diverged  in  the 
mist.  Either  the  mist  was  not  out  again  yet,  or 
the  wind  had  tlispellcd  it.  Und' '  ''•  l-w  red 
glare  of  sunset,  the  beacon  and  :,  and 

the  mound  of  the  I'attcry,  aiid  the  »'i'i  "  ue  hhore 
of  the  river  were  plain,  though  all  of  a  watery 
lead  colour. 

With  my  heart  thumping  like  .i  bl.irk«:niith  at 
Joe's  broad  shoulder,  I  look-  "  v 

sign  of  the  convicts.     I  con  I  .  i 

hear  none.  Mr.  Wopsle  hail  grc.tily  aiauued 
me,  more  than  once,  by  his  blowing  and  hard 
breathing  :  but  I  knew  the  sounds  by  this  time, 
and  could  dissociate  them  from  the  object  oi 
pursuit.  I  got  a  dreadful  start  when  I  thought 
I  heard  the  file  still  going ;  but  it  was  only  a 
sheep-bell.  The  sheep  stopped  in  their  eating, 
and  looked  timidly  at  us  ;  and  the  cattle,  their 
heads  turned  from  the  wind  and  sleet,  stared 
angrily,  as  if  they  held  us  responsible  for  both 
annoyances ;  but  except  these  things,  and  the 
shudder  of  the  dying  day  in  every  blule  of  grass, 
there  was  no  break  in  the  bleak  stillness  of  the 
marshes. 

The  soldiers  were  moving  on  in  the  direction 
of  the  old  liattery,  and  we  were  moving  on  a 
little  way  behind  them,  when,  all  of  a  sudden, 
we  all  stoppeii.  For,  there  had  reached  us,  on 
the  wings  of  the  wind  and  rain,  a  long  shout. 
It  was  repeated.  It  was  at  a  distance  towards 
the  east,  but  it  was  long  and  loud.  X  . 
seemed  to  be  two  or  more  shouts  raisi 
— if  one  might  judge  from  a  confusion  lu  the 
sound. 

To  this  efiect  the  sergeant  and  the  nearest 
men  were  speaking  inuler  their  breath,  when  Joe 
and  I  came  up.  .After  another  moment's  listen- 
ing, Joe  (who  was  a  good  i:  ''<  'i  i  ii  rd,  and 
Mr.  Wopsle  (who  was  a  bad  .    The 

sergeant,  a  decisive  man,  onlciv.  >..>,  >,.v.  .^ound 
should  not  be  answered,  but  that  the  course 
should  be  changed,  and  that  his  men  should 
make  towards  it  "  at  the  double."  So  we  slanted 
to    the   r;  '  "       '  .  and  Joe 

])ouiHlcd  .  .d  to  hold 

on  light  to  kctj)  my  seat. 

It  was  a  run  indeed  now,  an!  wh-^t  Joe  called, 
in  the  only  two  words  he  sj  time,  *'  a 

winder."     Down  banks  and  ,  and  over 

gates,  and  splashing  into  dykes,  and  breaking 
among  coarse  rushes :  no  man  cared  where  he 
went.  .\s  we  came  nearer  to  the  shouting,  it 
became  more  and  more  apparent  that  it  was 
made  by  more  than  one  voice.     Sometimes  it 
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secmeii  to  stop  altogether,  and  then  the  soldiers  ' 
stoppcil.     When  it  broke  out  again,  the  soldiers 
made  for  it  at  a  greater  rate  than  ever,  and  we 
after  them.      After   awhile,   we    had    so  run   it   , 
down,  that  we    could   hear  one  voice   calling, 
"Murder!"    anil    anotlier    voice,    "Convicts!   j 
Runaways!    Guard!     This  way  for  the  runaway 
convicts  ! "     Then  both  voices  would  seem  to 
be  stifled  in  a  struggle,  and  then  wouUi  break 
out  again.     And  when  it  had  come  to  this,  the 
soldiers  ran  like  deer,  and  Joe  too. 

The  sergeant  ran  in  firbt,  when  we  had  run 


the  noise  cjuite  down,  and  two  of  his  men  ran  in 
close  upon  him.  'iheir  pieces  were  cocked  and 
levelled  when  we  all  ran  in. 

**  Here  are  both  men  !"  panted  the  sergeant, 
struggling  at  the  bottom  of  a  ditch.  "  .Surrender, 
you  two  !  and  confound  you  for  two  wild  beasts  ! 
Come  asuniler ! " 

Water  was  splashing,  and  mud  was  flying,  and 
oaths  were  being  sworn,  and  blows  were  being 
struck,  when  some  more  men  went  down  into  the 
ditch  to  help  the  sergeant,  and  dragged  out. 
separately,  my  convict  ami  the  other  one.     iJoth 
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were  bleeding  and  panting  and  execrating  and 
struggling;  but  of  course  I  knew  them  both 
directly. 

"  Mind  !"  said  my  convict,  wiping  blood  from 
his  fnc  with  his  ragged  sleeves,  and  shaking 
torn  hair  from  his  fingers  ;  "  /  took  him  !  / 
give  him  up  to  you  !     Mind  that !" 

"  It's  not  much  to  be  particular  about,"  said 
the  sergeant ;  "  it'll  do  you  small  good,  my  man, 
being  in  the  same  plight  yourself.  Handcuffs 
there  I" 

**  I  don't  expect  it  to  do  me  any  good.  I  don't 
want  it  to  do  me  more  good  than  it  docs  now," 


said  my  convict  with  a  greedy  laugli.  '■  1  took 
him.     He  knows  it.     That's  enough  for  me." 

The  other  convict  was  livid  to  look  at,  and, 
in  addition  to  the  old  bruised  left  side  of  his 
face,  seemed  to  be  bruised  and  torn  all  over. 
He  could  not  so  much  as  get  his  breath  to  speak 
until  they  were  both  separately  handcuffed,  but 
leaned  upon  a  soldier  to  keep  himself  from  falling. 

"  Take  notice,  guard — he  tried  to  murder  me," 
were  his  first  words. 

"Tried  to  murder  him?"  said  my  convict 
disdainfully.  "  Try,  and  not  do  it  ?  I  took  him, 
and  giv'  him  up ;  thats  what  I  done.     I  not  only 
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])revcntL'(l  him  gettincj  off  the  marshes,  but  I 
dragged  him  here — dragged  him  this  far  on  his 
way  back.  He's  a  gentleman,  if  you  please,  this 
villain.  Now,  the  Hulks  has  got  its  gentleman 
again,  through  me.  Murder  him?  Worth  my 
while,  too,  to  murder  him,  when  I  could  do 
worse,  and  drag  him  back  !" 

The  other  one  still  gasped,  "He  tried — he 
tried — to — murder  me.     liear — bear  witness.' 

'*  Lookee  here  !"  said  my  convict  to  the  ser- 
geant. "  Single-handetl  I  got  clear  of  the  prison 
ship  ;  I  made  a  dash,  and  I  done  it.  I  could 
ha'  got  clear  of  these  death-cold  Hats  likewise — 
look  at  my  leg  :  you  won't  find  much  iron  on  it 
— if  I  hadn't  made  discovery  that  /i<:  was  here. 
Let  //////  go  free?  Let  //////  profit  by  the  means 
as  I  found  out  ?  Let  ////«  make  a  tool  of  me 
afresh  and  again  ?  Once  more  ?  No,  no,  no. 
If  I  had  died  at  the  bottom  there;"  and  he 
made  an  emphatic  swing  at  the  tlitch  with  his 
manacled  hands;  "I'd  have  held  to  him  with 
that  grij),  that  you  shoulil  have  been  safe  to  find 
him  in  my  hold." 

The  other  fugitive,  who  was  evitlently  in  ex- 
treme horror  of  his  companion,  repeated,  "  He 
tried  to  murder  me.  I  should  have  been  a  dead 
man  if  you  had  not  come  uj)." 

"  He  lies !  "  said  my  convict  with  fierce 
energy.  "  He's  a  liar  born,  and  he'll  die  a  liar. 
Look  at  his  face  !  Ain't  it  written  there?  Let 
iiim  turn  those  eyes  of  his  on  mc,  I  defy  him 
to  do  it." 

The  other,  with  an  effort  at  a  scornful  smile — 
which  could  not,  however,  collect  the  nervous 
working  of  his  mouth  into  any  set  expression, 
looked  at  the  soldiers,  and  looked  about  at  the 
marshes  and  at  the  sky,  but  certainly  did  not 
look  at  the  speaker. 

"  Do  you  see  him?"  pursued  the  convict. 
"  Do  you  .see  what  a  villain  he  is  ?  Do  you  see 
those  grovelling  and  wandering  eyes?  That's 
how  he  looked  when  we  were  tried  together. 
He  never  looked  at  me." 

The  other,  always  working  and  working  his 
dry  lips,  and  turning  his  eyes  restlessly  about 
him  lar  and  near,  tlid  at  last  turn  them  for  a 
moment  on  the  speaker,  with  tlie  words,  "  You 
are  not  much  to  look  at,"  and  with  a  half-taunt- 
ing glance  at  the  bound  hands.  At  that  i>oint 
my  convict  became  so  frantically  exasperated, 
that  he  would  have  rushed  upon  him  but  for  the 
interposition  of  the  soldiers.  "  Didn't  I  tell  you," 
said  tiie  other  convict  then,  "  that  he  would 
murder  me  if  he  couM  ?"  And  any  one  couUl 
see  that  he  shook  with  fear,  and  that  there  broke 
out  upon  his  lips  curious  white  flakes,  like  thin 
snow. 


"  Enough  of  this  parley,"  said  the  sergeant. 
"  Light  those  torches. " 

As  one  of  the  soliliers.  who  carried  a  basket 
in  lieu  of  a  gun,  went  down  on  his  knee  to 
open  it,  my  convict  looked  round  him  for  the 
first  time,  and  saw  me.  I  h.ni  aliglited  from 
Joe's  back  on  the  brink  of  the  liitcii  when  he 
came  up,  and  had  not  moved  since.  1  looked 
at  him  eagerly  v.hen  he  looked  at  me,  and 
slightly  moved  my  hands  and  shook  my  head. 
L  had  been  waiting  for  him  to  see  me,  that  I 
might  try  to  assure  him  of  my  innocence.  It 
was  not  at  all  expressed  to  me  that  he  even 
comprehcndeil  my  intention,  for  he  gave  me  a 
look  that  I  did  not  understand,  and  it  all  passed 
in  a  moment.  But  if  he  had  looked  at  me  for  ' 
an  hour,  or  for  a  day,  I  could  not  have  rcmem-  I 
bercd  his  face  ever  afterwanls,  as  luving  been 
more  attentive. 

The  soldier  with  the  basket  soon  got  a  light, 
and  lighteil  three  or  four  torches,  and  took  one 
himself,  and  distributeil  the  others.  It  had  been 
almost  dark  before,  but  now  it  seemed  quite 
dark,  and  soon  afterwards  very  ilark.  Before 
we  dcparteil  from  that  spot,  four  soldiers,  stand- 
ing in  a  ring,  fired  twice  into  the  air.  Presently 
we  saw  other  torches  kindled  at  some  distance 
behind  us,  and  others  on  the  marshes  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  river.  "  .Ml  right,'  said 
the  sergeant.     "March." 

We  hail  not  gone  far  when  three  cannon  were 
fired  ahead  of  us,  with  a  sound  that  seemed  to 
burst  something  inside  my  ear.  "  You  are  ex- 
pected on  board,"  said  the  sergeant  to  my  con- 
vict ;  "  they  know  you  are  coming.  Don't 
straggle,  my  man.     Close  up  here." 

i'he  two  were  kept  apart,  and  each  walked 
surrounded  by  a  separate  guard.  I  had  hold  of 
Joe's  hand  now,  an<i  Joe  carricil  one  of  the 
torches.  Mr.  Wnpsle  had  been  for  going  back, 
but  Joe  was  resolve<l  to  sec  it  out.  so  we  went 
on  with  the  party.     There  was  a  r^  1 

juth  now,  mostly  on  the  edge  ot  i 

a  divergence  here  and  there  where  a  dyke  came, 
with  a  miniature  windmill  on  it.  and  a  muddy 
sluice-gate.  When  I  looked  round  I  could  see 
the  other  lights  coming  in  after  us.  The  torches 
we  carried  dropped  great  blotches  of  fire  uj>on 
the  track,  and  I  could  see  those,  too,  lying 
smoking  and  flaring.  I  could  see  nothing  else 
but  black  darkness.  Our  lights  warmed  the 
air  about  us  with  their  pitchy  blaze,  and  the  two 
jirisoncrs  seemed  rather  to  like  that,  as  they 
lim])cd  along  in  the  mitlst  of  the  muskets.  We 
could  not  go  fast,  because  ot  their  lameness ; 
and  they  were  so  spent,  that  two  or  three  times 
we  had  to  halt  while  they  rested. 
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After  an  hour  or  so  of  this  travelling,  we  came 
to  a  rough  wooden  hut  ami  a  landing-place. 
There  was  a  guard  in  the  hut,  and  they  chal- 
Icngcil,  and  the  sergeant  answered.  Then, 
we  went  into  the  hut,  where  there  was  a  smell 
of  tobacco  and  whitewash,  and  a  briglit  fire,  ami 
a  lamp,  and  a  stand  of  mubkets,  and  a  drum, 
and  a  low  wooden  bedstead,  like  an  overgrown 
mangle  without  the  machinery,  capable  of  hoUl- 
ing  about  a  dozen  soldiers  all  at  once.  Three 
or  four  soldiers,  who  lay  upon  it  in  their  great- 
coats, were  not  much  interested  in  us,  but  just 
lifted  their  heads  and  took  a  sleepy  stare,  and 
then  lay  down  again.  The  sergeant  made  some 
kind  of  report,  and  some  entry  in  a  book,  and 
then  the  convict  whom  I  call  the  other  convict 
was  drafted  otV  with  his  guard,  to  go  on  board 
first. 

My  convict  never  looked  at  me,  except  that 
once.  While  we  stood  in  the  hut,  he  stood  be- 
fore the  fire  looking  thoughtfully  at  it,  or  putting 
up  his  feet  by  turns  upon  the  hob,  and  looking 
thoughtfully  at  them,  as  if  he  pitied  them  for 
their  recent  adventures.  Suddenly,  he  turned 
to  the  sergeant,  and  remarked  : 

"  I  wish  to  say  something  respecting  this 
escape.  It  may  prevent  some  persons  laying 
under  suspicion  alonger  me." 

'•'You  can  say  what  you  like,"  returned  the 
sergeant,  standing  coolly  looking  at  him  with  his 
arms  folded,  ''  but  you  have  no  call  to  say  it 
here.  You'll  have  opportunity  enough  to  say 
about  it,  and  hear  about  it,  before  it's  done  wiUi, 
you  know." 

"  I  know ;  but  this  is  another  i)int,  a  separate 
matter.  A  man  can't  starve ;  at  least  /  can't. 
I  took  some  wittles  up  at  the  willage  over 
yonder — where  the  church  stands  a'most  out  on 
the  marshes." 

"  You  mean  stole,"  said  the  sergeant. 

*'  And  111  tell  you  where  from.  From  the 
blacksmith's." 

"  Halloa  1 "  said  the  sergeant,  staring  at  Joe. 

"  Halloa,  Pip  !  "  said  Joe,  staring  at  me. 

*'  It  was  some  broken  wittles — that's  what  it 
was — and  a  dram  of  liquor,  and  a  i)ie." 

*'  Have  you  happened  to  miss  such  an  article 
as  a  pie,  blacksmith?"  asked  the  sergeant  con- 
fidentially. 

"  My  wife  did,  at  the  very  moment  when  you 
came  in.     Don't  you  know,  Pip  ?" 

"  So,"  said  my  convict,  turning  his  eyes  on 
joe  in  a  moody  manner,  and  without  the  least 
glance  at  me ;  "  so  you're  the  blacksmith,  are 
you  ?  Then  I'm  sorry  to  say,  I've  eat  your 
pie." 

"  God  knows  vou're  welcome  to  it — so  far  as 


it  was  ever  mine,"  returned  Joe,  with  a  saving 
remembrance  of  Mrs.  Joe.  "We  don't  know 
what  you  have  done,  but  we  wouldn't  have  you 
starved  to  death  for  it,  poor  miserable  fcUow- 
creatur. — Would  us,  Pip?" 

The  something  that  I  had  noticed  before 
clicked  in  the  man's  throat  again,  ami  he  turned 
his  back.  The  boat  had  returned,  and  his 
guard  were  ready,  so  we  followed  him  to  the 
landing-place  made  of  rough  stakes  and  stones, 
and  saw  him  put  into  the  boat,  which  was 
rowed  by  a  crew  of  convicts  like  himself.  No 
one  seemed  surprised  to  sec  him,  or  interested 
in  seeing  him,  or  glad  to  see  him,  or  sorry  to  sec 
him,  or  spoke  a  word,  except  that  somebody  in 
the  boat  growled,  as  if  to  dogs,  "  Give  way, 
you ! "  which  was  the  signal  for  the  dip  of  the 
oars.  iJy  the  light  of  the  torches,  we  saw  the 
black  Hulk  lying  out  a  little  way  from  the  mud 
of  the  shore,  like  a  wicked  Noah's  ark.  Cribbed 
and  barred  and  moored  by  massive  rusty  chains, 
the  prison  shij)  seemed,  in  my  young  eyes,  to  be 
ironed  like  the  prisoners.  We  saw  the  boat  go 
alongside,  and  we  saw  him  taken  up  the  side 
and  tiisai^pear.  Then,  the  ends  of  the  torches 
were  flung  hissing  into  the  water,  and  went  out. 
as  if  it  were  all  over  with  him. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


^IW^IKC^  state  of  mind  regarding  the  pilfer- 
'■5^ln^^-yll  '"'^  ixovc^  which  I  had  been  so  un- 
^^■WJ'  11  expectedly  e-xonerated  did  not  impel 
me  to  frank  disclosure ;  but  I  hope 
'■  it  had  some  dregs  of  good  at  the 


vf'V  bottom  of  it. 
f^:fij-  I  do  not  recall  that  I  felt  any  tender- 
^0'\,  ness  of  conscience  in  reference  to  Mrs. 
Joe,  when  the  fear  of  being  found  out  was  lifted 
off  me.  Lut  I  loved  Joe — perhaps  for  no  better 
reason,  in  those  early  days,  than  because  the 
dear  fellow  let  me  love  him — and,  as  to  him,  my 
inner  self  was  not  so  easily  composed.  It  was 
much  upon  my  mind  (particularly  when  I  first 
saw  him  looking  about  for  his  file)  that  I  ought 
to  tell  Joe  the  whole  truth.  Yet  I  did  not,  and 
for  the  reason  that  I  mistrusted  that,  if  I  did, 
he  would  think  me  worse  than  I  was.  The  fear 
of  losing  Joe's  confidence,  and  of  thenceforth 
sitting  in  the  chimney-comer  at  night  staring 
drearily  at  my  for  ever  lost  companion  and 
friend,  tied  up  my  tongue.  I  morbidly  rcj^re- 
sented  to  myself  that,  if  Joe  knew  it,  I  never 
after>vards  could  see  him  at  the  fireside  feeling 
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his  fair  whisker,  without  thinking  that  he  was 
meditating  on  it.  That,  ii'  Joe  knew  it,  I  never 
afterwards  could  see  liim  glance,  however  casu- 
ally, at  yesterday's  meat  or  pudding  when  it 
came  on  to-day's  table,  without  thinking  that 
he  was  debating  whether  I  had  been  in  the 
l)antry.  That,  if  Joe  knew  it,  and  at  any 
subbeijuent  period  of  our  joint  domestic  life 
remarked  that  his  beer  was  Hat  or  thick,  the 
conviction  that  he  suspected  Tar  in  it  wouUl 
bring  a  rush  of  blood  to  my  face.  In  a  word,  I 
was  too  cowardly  to  do  what  I  knew  to  be  right, 
as  I  had  been  too  cowardly  to  avoid  doing  what 
I  knew  to  be  wrong.  I  had  had  no  intercourse 
v.ith  the  world  at  that  time,  and  I  imitaied  none 
of  its  many  inhabitants  who  act  in  this  manner. 
Quite  an  untaught  genius,  I  made  the  discovery 
of  the  line  of  action  for  myself. 

As  I  was  sleepy  before  we  were  far  away  from 
tlie  prison  ship,  Joe  took  me  on  his  back  again, 
and  carried  me  home.  He  must  have  had  a 
tiresome  journey  of  it,  for  Mr.  Wopsle,  being 
knocked  up,  was  in  such  a  very  bad  temper 
that,  if  the  Church  had  been  thrown  open,  he 
would  probably  have  excommunicated  the  whole 
expedition,  beginning  with  Joe  and  myself.  In 
his  lay  capacity,  he  persisted  in  sitting  down  in 
the  damp  to  such  an  insane  extent,  that  when  his 
coat  was  taken  off  to  be  dried  at  the  kitchen 
fire,  the  circumstantial  evidence  on  his  trousers 
would  have  hanged  him  if  it  had  been  a  capital 
offence. 

By  that  time  I  was  staggering  on  the  kitchen 
floor  like  a  little  drunkard,  through  having  been 
newly  set  upon  my  feet,  and  through  having 
been  fast  asleep,  and  through  waking  in  the  heat 
and  lights  and  noise  of  tongues.  As  I  came  to 
myself  (with  the  aid  of  a  heavy  thump  between 
the  shoulders,  and  the  restorative  exclamation, 
"Yah!  Was  there  ever  such  a  boy  as  this?" 
from  my  sister),  I  found  Joe  telling  them  about 
the  convict's  confession,  and  all  the  visitors 
suggesting  diflerent  ways  by  which  he  had  got 
into  the  pantry.  Mr.  I'umblechook  made  out, 
after  carefully  surveying  the  premises,  that  he 
had  fust  got  upon  the  roof  of  the  forge,  and  had 
then  got  upon  the  roof  of  the  house,  and  had 
then  let  himself  down  the  kitchen  chimney  by  a 
rope  made  of  his  beilding  cut  into  strips  ;  and, 
as  Mr.  Pumblechook  was  very  positive,  and 
<lrove  his  own  chaise-cart  —  over  everybody  — 
it  was  agreed  that  it  must  be  so.  Mr.  Wopsle, 
indeed,  wiklly  cried  out  "  No  !  "  with  the  feeble 
malice  of  a  tired  man  ;  but,  as  he  haii  no  theory, 
and  no  coat  on,  he  was  unanimously  set  at 
nought — not  to  mention  his  smoking  hard  be- 
hind, as  he  stood  with  his  back  to  the  kitchen 


fire  to  draw  the  damp  out :  which  was  not  cal- 
culated to  inspire  confidence. 

This  was  all  I  heard  that  night  before  my 
sister  clutched  me,  as  a  slumberous  offence  to 
the  company's  eyesight,  and  assisted  me  up  to 
bed  witli  such  a  strong  hand  that  I  seemed  to 
have  fifty  boots  on,  and  to  be  dangling  Uiem  all 
against  the  edges  of  the  stairs.  .\ty  stnte  of 
mind,  as  I  have  describe"  1   ii,  I 

was  up  in  the  morning,  and  la^:  .  ic 

subject  hail  died  out,  and  had  cca.-jcu  I'j  be  men- 
tioned saving  on  exceptional  occasions. 


CHAPTER  VH. 

r  the  time  when  I  stood  in  tac  church- 
\';ird,  reading  the  family  tonilxmncs, 
'    iad  just  enough  learnir  !e 

'  spell  them  out.     My  c  n 

•)  even  of  their  simple  meaning  was 
_  ,,'  not  very  correct,  for  I  read  "  Wife  of 
•^;v.C  "^  the  above"  as  a  corapliment.iry  refer- 
■^■^'^'at  cnce  to  my  father's  e.xaliation  to  a  better 
■world  ;  and  if  any  one  of  my  deceaseil  relations 
had  been  referred  to  as  "  Below,"  I  have  no 
doubt  I  should  have  formed  the  worst  opinions 
of  that  member  of  the  family.  Neither  were 
my  notions  of  the  theological  ])ositions  to  which 
my  catechism  bound  me  at  all  accurate ;  lor,  I 
have  a  lively  remembrance  that  I  su]ii)0sed  my 
declaration  that  I  was  to  "  walk  in  the  same  all 
the  days  of  my  life,"  laid  me  umlcr  an  obligation 
always  to  go  through  the  village  from -our  house 
in  one  particular  tlirection,  and  never  to  vary  it 
by  turning  down  by  the  wheelwright's  or  up  by 
the  mill. 

When  I  was  old  enough,  I  w-as  to  be  appren- 
ticed to  Joe,  and,  until  1  could  assume  that 
dignity,  1  was  not  to  be  what  Mrs.  Joe  called 
"  Pompeyed,"  or  (as  I  render  it) 
Therefore,  I  was  not  only  odd  h. 
forge,  but,  if  any 
an  extra  boy  tofi 
or  do  any  such  jub,  i  w 
employment.  In  order,  h< 
rior  position  might  not  be  < 

a  money-box  was  kept  on  ; ^cl- 

shelf,  into  which  it  was  publicly  made  known 
that  all  my  earnings  were  dropped.  I  have  an 
impression  that  they  were  to  be  contributed 
eventually  towards  the  1  '  "  n  of  the  National 
Debt,  but  I  know  I  \\x  -•  of  any  personal 

participation  in  the  treasure. 

Mr.  Wopsle's  great-aunt  kept  an  evening  school 
in  the  village;  that  is  to  say,  she  was  a  ridiculous 
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old  woman  of  limited  means  and  unlimited  in* 
finnity,  who  used  to  go  to  sleep  from  six  to 
seven  every  evening,  in  tlie  society  of  youth 
who  paid  twopence  per  week  each  for  the  im- 
proving opportunity  of  seeing  her  do  it.  She 
rented  a  small  cotta'je,  and  Mr.  Wopslc  had 
the  room  upstairs,  where  we  students  used  to 
overhear  him  reading  aloud  in  a  most  dignified 
and  terrific  manner,  and  occasionally  bumping 
on  the  ceiling.  There  was  a  fiction  that  Mr. 
Wopsle  "  examined"  the  scholars  once  a  (juarter. 
What  he  did  on  those  occasions  was  to  turn  uj) 
his  cutis,  stick  up  his  hair,  and  give  us  Mark 
Antony's  oration  over  the  b<Kly  of  Ca:sar.  This 
was  always  followe<l  by  CoUins's  Ode  on  the 
P.issions,  wherein  I  particularly  venerated  Mr. 
Wopsle  as  Revenge,  throwing  his  blood-stained 
sword  in  thunder  down,  and  taking  the  War- 
denouncing  trumpet  with  a  withering  look.  It 
was  not  with  me  then,  as  it  was  in  later  life, 
when  I  fell  into  the  society  of  the  Passions,  and 
compared  them  with  Collins  and  Wopsle,  rather 
to  the  disadvantage  of  both  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Wopslc's  great-aunt,  besides  keeping  this 
Kducational  Institution,  kept  in  the  same  room 
— a  little  general  shop.  She  had  no  idea  what 
stock  she  had,  or  what  the  price  of  anything  in 
it  was ;  but  th^-rc  was  a  little  greasy  memorandum 
l)ook  kept  in  a  drawer,  which  served  as  a 
Catalogue  of  Prices,  and  by  this  oracle  Biddy 
•arranged  all  the  shop  transactions.  Hiddy  was 
Mr.  Wopslc's  great-aunt's  grand-daughter.  I 
confess  myself  quite  unequal  to  the  working  out 
of  the  problem,  what  relation  she  was  to  Mr. 
Wopsle.  She  was  an  orphan,  like  myself;  like 
me,  too,  had  been  brought  up  by  hand.  She  was 
most  noticeable,  I  thought,  in  respect  of  her  ex- 
tremities :  for,  her  hair  always  wanted  brushing, 
her  hands  always  wanted  washing,  and  her  shoes 
always  wanted  memling  and  pulling  up  at  heel. 
This  description  must  be  received  with  a  week- 
day limitation.  On  Sundays  she  went  to  church 
elaborated. 

Much  of  my  un.assisted  self,  and  more  by  the 
help  of  Biddy  than  of  Mr.  Wopslc's  great-aunt, 
I  stniggled  through  the  alphabet  as  if  it  had 
been  a  bramble-bush  ;  getting  considerably  wor- 
ried and  scratched  by  every  letter.  .Vt'ter  that, 
I  tell  among  those  thieves,  the  nine  figures,  who 
seemed  every  evening  to  do  somethmg  new  to 
disguise  themselves  and  baffle  recognition.  But, 
at  last  I  began,  in  a  purblind  groping  way,  to  read, 
write,  and  cipher  on  the  very  smallest  scale. 

One  night  I  was  sitting  in  the  chimney-comer 
with  my  slate,  expending  great  efforts  on  the 
production  of  a  letter  to  Joe.  I  think  it  must 
have  been  a  full  year  after  our  hunt  upon  th.c 


marshes,  for  it  was  a  long  time  after,  and  it  was 
winter,  and  a  hard  frost.  \\\\\\  an  alphabet  on 
the  hearth  at  my  feet  for  reference,  I  contrived 
in  an  hour  or  two  to  print  and  smear  this 
epistle : 

•*  mI  deKr  jo  i  orE  U  r  krWitE  wKli. 
i  oi'E  i  .shAl  soN  B  haBelL  4  2  teeDgk 
U  JO  aN  theN  wE  smOrl  n  sO  glOdi> 
aN  wEn  i  M  1'KeN(;tD  2  u  JO  woT  larX 
AN  iilEvE  me  inF  xn  PiP." 

'Iherc  was  no  indispen'^able  necessity  for  my 
communicating  with  Joe  by  letter,  inasmuch  as 
he  sat  beside  me,  and  we  were  alone.  But,  I 
delivered  this  written  communication  (slate  and 
all)  with  my  own  hand,  and  Joe  received  it  as  a 
miracle  of  erudition. 

"I  say,  Pip,  old  chap!"  cried  Joe,  opening 
his  blue  eyes  wide,  "what  a  scholar  you  are  I 
Ain't  you  ?  ' 

•'  I  should  like  to  be,"  said  I,  glancing  at  the 
slate  as  he  held  it :  with  a  misgiving  that  the 
writing  was  rather  hilly. 

"  Why,  here's  a  J,"  said  Joe,  "and  a  O  equal 
to  anythink  !  Here's  a  J  and  a  O,  Pip,  and  a 
JO,  Joe." 

I  had  never  heard  Joe  read  aloud  to  any 
greater  extent  than  this  monosyllable,  and  I  had 
observed  at  church  last  Sumlay,  when  I  acci- 
dentally held  our  Prayer-book  upside  down, 
that  it  seemed  to  suit  his  convenience  quite  as 
well  as  if  it  had  been  all  right  Wishing  to 
embrace  the  present  occasion  of  finding  out 
whether,  in  teaching  Joe,  I  should  have  to 
begin  quite  at  the  beginning,  I  said,  *'  Ah  ! 
But  read  the  rest,  Joe." 

"The  rest,  eh,  Pip?"  said  Joe,  looking  at  it 
with  a  slow,  searching  eye.  "One,  two,  three. 
Why,  here's  three  J's,  and  three  O's,  and  three 
J-O,  Joes,  in  it,  Pip!" 

I  leaned  over  Joe,  and,  with  the  aid  of  my 
forefinger,  read  lum  the  whole  letter. 

"  Astonishing  \  '  said  Joe  when  I  had  finished. 
*'  You  are  a  scholar !" 

"  How  do  you  spell  Gargery,  Joe  ?  "  I  asked 
him  with  a  modest  patronage. 

"  I  don't  spell  it  at  all,"  said  Joe 

'•  But  supposing  you  did  ?  " 

"It  emit  be  supposed,"  said  Joe.  " Tho' 
I'm  oncommon  fond  of  reading,  too." 

"  Are  you,  Joe  ?  " 

"  On-common.  Give  me,"  said  Joe,  "  a  good 
book,  or  a  good  newspaper,  and  sit  me  down 
afore  a  good  fire,  and  I  ask  no  better.  Lord  !  " 
he  continued  after  rubbing  his  knees  a  little, 
"  when  you  do  come  to  a  J  and  a  O,  and  .says 
you,  '  Here,  at  last,  is  a  J-O,  Joe,'  how  interest- 
ing reading  is ' " 
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I  derived  from  this  that  Joe's  education,  like 
Steam,  was  >-et  in  its  infancy.  Pursuing  the 
subject,  I  incjuired  : 

"  Didn't  you  ever  go  to  school,  Joe,  when  ycu 
were  as  little  as  me  ?" 

"  No,  Pip." 

"  Why  ilidn't  you  ever  go  to  school,  Joe,  when 
vou  were  as  little  as  me  ?" 

"  Well,  Pip,"  said  Joe,  taking  up  the  poker, 
and  settling  himself  to  his  usual  occupation, 
when  he  was  thoughtful,  of  slowly  raking  the 


fire  between  the  lower  bars  :  "  I'll  tell  you.  My 
father,  Pip,  he  were  given  to  drink,  and,  when 
he  were  overtook  with  drink,  he  hammered 
away  at  my  mother  most  onmcrciful.  It  were 
a'most  the  only  hammering  he  did,  indeed, 
'.xcepting  at  myself.  .\nd  he  hammered  at  me 
with  a  wigour  only  to  be  equalled  by  the  wigour 
with  wiiich  he  didn't  hammer  at  his  anwil.— 
You're  a  listening  and  understanding,  Pip  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Joe." 

*'  'Consequence,  my  mother  and  me  we  ran 
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away  from  my  father  several  times ;  and  then 
my  mother  she'd  go  out  to  work,  and  she'd  say, 
*  Joe,'  she'd  say,  '  now,  please  Goil,  you  shall 
have  some  schooling,  cliild,'  and  she'd  put  me 
to  school.  But  my  father  were  that  good  in  his 
hart  that  he  couldn't  abcar  to  be  without  us. 
So,  he'd  come  with  a  most  tremenjous  crowd, 
and  make  such  a  row  at  the  doors  of  the  houses 
where  we  was,  that  they  used  to  be  obligated  to 
have  no  more  to  do  with  us,  and  to  give  us  up 
.    Great  ExrECTATJo.\s,  3. 


to  him.  And  then  he  took  us  home  and  ham- 
mered us.  UTiich,  you  sec,  Pip,"  said  Joe, 
juusing  in  his  meditative  raking  of  the  fire,  and 
looking  at  mc,  "  were  a  drawback  on  my  learn- 
ing." 

"  Certainly,  poor  Joe  I  " 

"  Tliough,'  mind  you.  Pip,"  said  Joe  with  a 
judicial  touch  or  two  of  the  poker  on  the  top 
bar,  "  rendering  unto  all  their  doo,  and  main- 
taining equal  justice  betwixt  man  and  man,  my 
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father  were  that  good  in  his  liart,  don't  you 
bce  ?  " 

I  didn't  see ;  but  I  didn't  say  so. 

"  Well !  "  Joe  pursued,  '*  someboily  must  keep 
the  pot  a  biling,  Pip,  or  the  pa'  won't  bile, 
don't  you  know  ?  " 

I  saw  that,  and  said  so. 

"  'Conseiiuence,  my  father  didn't  make  objec- 
tions to  my  going  to  work :  so  I  went  to  work 
at  my  present  calling,  which  were  his  too,  if  he 
would  have  followed  it,  and  I  worked  tolerable 
hard,  I  assure  ji'//,  I'lj).  In  time  1  were  able  to 
keep  him,  and  I  kep'  him  till  he  went  off  in  a 
]»urple  leptic  fit.  And  it  were  my  intentions  to 
iuve  had  put  ujjon  his  tombstone  that  What- 
sumeer  the  failings  on  his  part.  Remember 
reader  he  were  that  gooil  in  his  hart." 

Joe  recited  this  couplet  with  such  manifest 
jiritle  and  careful  perspicuity,  that  I  asked  him 
if  lie  had  made  it  himself  ? 

*'  I  made  it,"  said  Joe,  "  my  own  self.  I 
made  it  in  a  moment.  It  was  like  striking 
out  a  horse-shoe  comi)lete  in  a  single  blow.  I 
never  was  so  much  surprised  in  all  my  life — 
couldn't  credit  my  own  ed — to  tell  you  the  truth, 
hardly  believed  it  were  my  own  ed.  As  I  was 
saying,  Pip,  it  were  my  intentions  to  have  had 
it  cut  over  him  ;  but  poetry  costs  money,  cut  it 
how  you  will,  small  or  large,  and  it  were  not 
done.  Not  to  mention  bearers,  all  the  money 
that  could  be  sjjared  were  wanted  for  my  mother. 
She  were  in  poor  elth,  and  quite  broke.  .She 
warn't  long  of  following,  poor  soul,  and  her 
share  of  j^ace  came  rounii  at  last." 

Joe's  blue  eyes  turned  a  little  watery;  he 
rubbed,  first  one  of  them,  and  then  the  other, 
in  a  most  uncongenial  and  uncomfortable 
manner,  with  the  round  knob  on  the  top  of  the 
poker. 

"  It  were  but  lonesome  then,"  said  Joe,  "  liv- 
ing here  alone,  and  I  got  acquainted  with  your 
sister.  Now,  Pip;"  Joe  looked' firmly  at  me, 
us  if  he  knew  I  was  not  going  to  agree  with 
him  ;  "your  sister  is  a  fine  figure  of  a  woman." 

I  could  not  hcl[i  looking  at  the  fire,  in  an 
o'ovious  state  of  doubt. 

"  Whatever  family  opinions,  or  whatever  the 
world's  opinions,  on  that  subject  may  be,  Pij), 
your  sister  is,"  Joe  tapped  the  top  bar  with  the 
poker  after  every  wore!  following,  "a — fine — 
figure — of — a — woman  !  " 

I  could  think  of  nothing  better  to  say  than 
*'  I  am  glad  you  think  so,  Joe." 

"So  am  I,"  returned  Joe,  catching  me  up. 
"/am  glad  I  think  so,  I'ip.  A  little  redness, 
or  a  little  matter  of  Bone,  here  or  there,  what 
does  it  signify  to  Me  ?  ' 


I  sagaciously  observed,  if  it  didn't  signify  to 
him,  to  whom  did  it  signify  ? 

"Certainly!"  assented  Joe.  "That's  it. 
You're  right,  old  chaj) !  When  1  got  acquainted 
with  your  sister,  it  were  the  talk  how  she  was 
bringing  you  up  by  hand.  Very  kind  of  her  too, 
all  the  folks  said,  and  I  said,  along  with  all  the 
folks.  As  to  you,"  Joe  pursued  with  a  counte- 
nance exjiressivc  of  seeing  something  very  nasty 
indeed  :  "  if  you  could  have  been  aware  how 
small  and  flabby  ami  mean  you  was,  dear  me. 
you'd  have  formed  the  most  contemptible  opi- 
nions of  yourself !  " 

Not  e.xactly  relishing  this,  I  said,  "  Never 
minil  me,  Joe." 

"  But  I  did  mind  you,  Pip,"  he  returned  wit): 
tender  simplicity.  "  When  I  oftered  to  your 
sister  to  keep  company,  and  to  be  asked  in 
church  at  such  times  as  she  was  willing  ami 
ready  to  come  to  the  forge,  I  said  to  her,  '  And 
bring  the  poor  little  child.  God  bless  the  poor 
little  child,'  I  said  to  your  sister,  '  there's  room 
for  him  at  the  forge  ! '  " 

I  broke  out  crying  and  begging  pardon,  ani'. 
hugged  Joe  round  the  neck :  who  dropped  the 
looker  to  hug  me,  and  to  say,  "  Ever  the  best  of 
friends ;  ain't  us,  Pip  ?     Don't  cry,  old  chap  !  " 

When  this  little  interruption  was  over,  Joe 
resumed  : 

"  Well,  you  see,  Pip,  and  here  we  are !  That's 
about  where  it  lights;  here  we  are  !  Now,  when 
you  take  me  in  hand  in  my  learning,  Pip  (and  I 
tell  you  beforehand  I  am  awful  dull,  most  aw.'ul 
dull),  Mrs.  Joe  mustn't  see  too  much  of  what 
we're  up  to.  It  must  be  done,  as  I  may  say,  on 
tlie  sly.  And  why  on  the  sly  ?  I'll  tell  you  wh\-. 
Pi])." 

He  had  taken  up  the  poker  again  ;  without 
which  I  doubt  if  he  could  have  proceeded  in  his 
demonstration. 

"  Your  sister  is  given  to  government." 

"  Given  to  government,  Joe?"  I  was  startled, 
for  I  had  some  shadowy  idea  (and  I  am  afraid  I 
must  add,  hope)  that  Joe  had  divorced  her  in 
favour  of  the  Lords  of  the  .\dmiralty,  or  Treasury. 

"  Given  to  government,"  said  Joe.  "  Which 
I  meantersay  the  government  of  you  and  myself." 

"  Oh  ! " 

"  And  she  ain't  over-partial  to  having  scholars 
on  the  premises,"  Joe  continued,  "and  in  par- 
tickler  would  not  be  over-partial  to  my  being  a 
scholar,  for  fear  as  I  might  rise.  Like  a  sort  of 
rebel,  don't  you  see  ?  " 

I  was  going  to  retort  with  an  inquiry,  and  had 
got  as  far  as  "  Why "  when  Joe  stopped  me. 

"  Stay  a  bit.  I  know  what  you're  a-going  to 
say,  Pip ;  stay  a  bit !     I  don't  deny  that  your 
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sister  comes  the  Mo-gul  over  us,  now  and  again. 
I  don't  deny  that  she  do  tlirow  us  back-falls,  and 
that  she  do  drop  down  upon  us  heavy.  At  such 
times  as  when  your  sister  is  on  the  Ram-page, 
Pip,"  Joe  sank  his  voice  to  a  whisper  and  glanced 
at  the  door,  "  candour  compels  lur  to  admit  that 
she  is  a  Buster," 

Joe  pronounced  this  word  as  if  it  began  with 
at  least  twelve  capital  B's. 

"  Why  don't  I  rise  ?  That  were  your  obser- 
vation when  I  broke  it  off,  Pip  ?" 

'•  Yes,  Joe." 

*•  Well,"  said  Joe,  passing  the  poker  into  his 
left  hand,  that  he  might  feel  his  whisker ;  and  I 
had  no  hope  of  him  whenever  he  took  to  that 
placid  occupation;  "your  sister's  a  master  mind. 
A  master  mind." 

"  What's  that  ? "  I  asked,  in  some  hope  of 
bringing  him  to  a  stand.  But,  Joe  was  readier 
with  his  defmition  than  I  hatl  e.\pected,  and 
completely  stopped  me  by  arguing  circularly, 
and  answering  with  a  fi.xed  look,  "  Her." 

"  And  I  ain't  a  master  mind,"  Joe  resumed 
when  he  had  unfi.xed  his  look,  and  got  back  to 
his  whisker.  "And,  last  of  all,  Pip— and  this  I 
want  to  say  very  serous  to  you,  old  chap — I  see 
so  much  in  my  poor  mother  of  a  woman  drudg- 
ing and  slaving  and  breaking  her  honest  hart, 
and  never  getting  no  peace  in  her  mortal  days, 
that  Pnj  dead  afeard  of  going  wrong  in  the  way 
of  not  doing  what's  right  by  a  woman,  and  I'd 
fur  rather  of  the  two  go  wrong  the  t'other  way, 
and  be  a  little  ill-conwcnienced  myself.  I  wish 
it  was  only  me  that  got  put  out,  Pip;  1  wish 
there  warn't  no  Tickler  for  you,  old  chap ;  I 
wish  I  could  take  it  all  on  myself ;  but  this  is 
the  up-and-down-and-straight  on  it,  Pij),  and  I 
hope  you'll  overlook  shortcomings." 

Young  as  I  was,  I  believe  that  I  dated  a  new 
admiration  of  Joe  from  that  night.  We  were 
equals  afterwards,  as  we  had  been  before  ;  but, 
afterwards  at  quiet  times  when  I  sat  looking  at 
Joe  and  thinking  about  him,  I  had  a  new  sensa- 
tion of  feeling  conscious  thai  I  was  looking  up 
to  Joe  in  my  heart. 

"However,"  saiil  Joe,  rising  to  replenish  the 
fire  ;  "  here's  the  Dutch  clock  a  working  himself 
up  to  being  equal  to  strike  Eight  of  'em,  and 
she's  not  come  home  yet  !  I  hope  Uncle  Pum- 
blechook's  mare  mayn't  have  set  a  fore-foot  on 
a  piece  o'  ice,  and  gone  down." 

Mrs.  Joe  made  occasional  trips  with  Uncle 
Pumblechook  on  market-days,  to  assist  him  in 
buying  such  household  stuffs  and  goods  as 
required  a  woman's  judgment ;  Uncle  Pumble- 
chook being  a  bachelor,  and  reposing  no  confi- 
dences in  Ilia  domestic  servant.     This  was  mar- 


ket-day, and  Mrs.  Joe  was  out  on  one  of  these 
expeditions. 

Joe  made  the  fire  and  swept  the  hearth,  and 
then  we  went  to  the  door  to  listen  for  the  chaise- 
cart.  It  was  a  dry  cold  night,  and  the  wind 
blew  keenly,  and  the  frost  was  white  and  hard. 
A  man  would  die  to-night  of  lying  out  on  the 
marshes,  I  thought.  And  then  I  looked  at  the 
stars,  and  considered  how  awful  it  would  be  for 
a  man  to  turn  his  face  up  to  them  ai  he  froze  to 
death,  and  see  no  help  or  pity  in  all  the  glitter- 
ing multitude. 

"  Here  comes  the  mare,"  said  Joe,  "  ringing 
Uke  a  peal  of  bells  1  ' 

The  sound  of  her  iron  shoes  upon  the  hard 
road  was  quite  musical,  as  she  came  along  at  a 
much  brisker  trot  than  usual.  We  got  a  chair 
out,  ready  for  Mrs.  Joe's  alighting,  and  stirred 
up  the  lire  that  they  might  see  a  bright  window, 
and  took  a  final  survey  of  the  kitchen,  that 
nothing  might  be  out  of  its  place.  When  wc 
had  completed  these  preparations,  they  drove 
up,  wrapped  to  the  eyes.  Mrs.  Joe  was  soon 
landed,  and  Uncle  Pumblechook  was  soon  down 
too,  covering  the  mare  with  a  cloth,  and  we  were 
soon  all  in  the  kitchen,  carrying  so  much  cold 
air  in  with  us,  that  it  seemed  to  drive  all  the 
heat  out  of  the  fire. 

*'  Now,"  said  Mrs.  Joe,  unwrapping  herself 
with  haste  and  excitement,  and  throwing  her 
bonnet  back  on  her  shoulders,  where  it  hung  by 
the  strings,  "  if  this  boy  ain't  grateful  this  night, 
he  never  will  be  I  " 

I  looked  as  grateful  as  any  boy  possibly  could, 
who  was  wholly  uninformed  why  he  ought  to 
assume  that  expression. 

"  It's  only  to  be  hoped,"  said  my  sister,  "  th.u 
he  won't  be  Pompeyeil.    But  I  have  my  fears. 

"  She  ain't  in  that  line,  mum,"'  said  Mr.  Puin 
blechook.     '*  She  knows  better.'' 

She  ?  I  looked  at  Joe,  making  the  motion 
with  my  lips  and  eyebrows,  "  She  ?  "  Joe  looked 
at  me,  making  the  motion  wilii  '     '  d  eye- 

brows, "She?  '     My  sister  cat(  in  the 

act,  he  drew  the  bat  k  of  his  hand  across  his 
nose  widi  his  usual  conciliatory  air  on  such  occa- 
sions, and  looked  at  her. 

"  Well  ?"  said  my  sister  in  her  snappish  way. 
"  What  are  you  staring  at  ?  Is  the  houbc  afire?" 

" — Which  some  individual,"  Joe  politely 
hinted,  "  mentioned — she." 

"  And  she  is  a  she,  I  sujipose  ?"  said  my  sister. 
"  Unless  you  call  Miss  Havisham  a  he.  And  I 
doubt  if  even  you'll  go  so  far  as  that" 

"  Miss  Havisham,  up  town?"  said  Joe. 

"Is  there  any  Miss  Havisham  down  town?  " 
returned  my  sister.     "  She  wants  tliis  boy  to  go 
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and  play  there.  And  of  course  he's  going.  And 
he  had  belter  play  there,"  said  my  sister,  shaking 
her  head  at  me  as  an  encouragement  to  be  ex- 
tremely light  and  sportive,  "  or  I'll  work  him." 

1  had  heard  of  Miss  ILivisham  up  town  — 
everybody,  for  miles  round,  had  heanl  of  Miss 
Ilavisham  up  town — as  an  immensely  rich  ami 
grim  laily  who  lived  in  a  lar^^e  and  ilismal  house 
barricaded  against  robbers,  and  who  led  a  life  of 
seclusion. 

*'  Well  to  be  sure  ! "  said  Joe,  astounded.  "  I 
wonder  how  she  come  to  know  Pip  !  " 

"  Noodle  !  "  cried  my  sister.  "  Who  said  she 
knew  him  ?  " 

" — Which  some  individual,"  Joe  again  politely 
hinted,  "mentioned  that  she  wanted  him  to  go 
and  play  there." 

"  .And  couldn't  she  ask  Uncle  Pumblcchook 
if  he  knew  of  a  boy  to  go  and  play  there  ?  Isn't 
it  just  barely  possible  that  Uncle  Pumblcchook 
may  be  a  tenant  of  hers,  and  that  he  may  some- 
times— we  won't  say  quarterly  or  half  yearly,  for 
that  would  be  requiring  too  much  of  you — but 
sometimes — go  there  to  pay  his  rent?  And 
couldn't  she  then  ask  Uncle  Pumblcchook  if  he 
knew  of  a  boy  to  go  and  play  there  ?  And 
couldn't  Uncle  Pumblcchook,  being  always  con- 
siderate and  thoughtful  for  us— though  you  may 
not  think  it,  Joseph, "  in  a  tone  of  the  deepest 
reproach,  as  if  he  were  the  most  callous  of 
nejihews,  "  then  mention  this  boy,  standing 
Prancing  here " — which  I  solemnly  declare  I 
was  not  doing — "  that  I  have  for  ever  been  a 
willing  slave  to?" 

"  Good  again  !  "  cried  Uncle  Pumblcchook. 
"  Well  put !  Prettily  pointed  !  Good  indeed  ! 
Now,  Joseph,  you  know  the  case." 

"  No,  Joseph,"  said  my  sister,  still  in  a  re- 
proachful manner,  while  Joe  apologetically  drew 
ilic  back  of  his  hand  across  and  across  his  nose, 
"  you  do  not  yet — though  you  may  not  think  it 
— know  the  case.  You  may  consider  that  you 
do,  but  you  do  not,  Joseph.  For  you  do  not 
know  that  Uncle  Pumblcchook,  being  sensible 
that,  for  anything  we  can  tell,  this  boy's  fortune 
may  be  made  by  his  going  to  .Miss  Havisham's, 
has  offered  to  take  him  into  town  to-night  in  his 
own  chaise-cart,  and  to  keep  him  to-night,  and 
to  lake  him  with  his  own  hands  to  Miss  Havis- 
ham's to-morrow  morning.  And  Lor-a-iHUSsy 
me  ! "  cried  my  sister,  casting  off  her  bonnet  in 
sudden  desperation,  *'  here  I  stand  talking  to 
mere  Moonc.iifs,  with  Uncle  Pumblechook 
waiting,  and  the  mare  catching  cold  at  the  door, 
and  the  boy  grimed  with  crock  and  dirt  from  the 
hair  of  his  head  to  the  sole  of  his  foot ! " 

With  that,  she  pounced  on  me,  like  an  eagle 


on  a  lamb,  and  my  face  was  S(|ueezed  into 
wooden  buwls  in  sinks,  and  my  head  was  put 
under  tajjs  of  water-butts,  and  I  was  soaped, 
and  kneaded,  and  towelled,  and  thumped,  and 
harrowed,  and  rasped,  until  I  really  was  ([uile 
beside  myself.  (I  may  here  remark  that  1  sup- 
i>ose  myself  to  be  better  accjuainted  than  any 
living  authority  with  the  ridgy  effect  of  a  wed- 
ding-ring j)assing  untympathetically  over  the 
human  countenance.) 

When  my  ablutions  were  completed,  I  was 
put  into  clean  linen  of  the  stifl'est  character,  like 
a  young  penitent  into  sackcloth,  and  was  trussed 
uj)  in  my  tightest  and  ftarfullest  suit.  1  was 
then  delivered  over  to  Mr.  Pumblechook,  w lie 
formally  received  me  as  if  he  were  the  Sheritt, 
anil  who  let  off  upon  me  the  speech  that  I 
knew  he  had  been  dying  to  make  all  along  : 
"  Boy,  be  for  ever  grateful  to  all  friends,  but 
especially  unto  them  which  brought  you  up  by 
hand  !" 

"  Good-bye,  Joe  1" 

"  God  bless  you,  Pip,  old  chap  I" 

I  had  never  parted  from  him  before,  and  what 
with  my  feelings,  and  what  with  soap-suds,  1 
could  at  first  see  no  stars  from  the  chaise-cart. 
But  they  twinkled  out  one  by  one,  without 
throwing  any  light  on  the  questions  why  on 
earth  I  was  going  to  i)lay  at  Aliss  Havisham's, 
and  what  on  earth  1  was  expected  to  play  at. 


CHAPTER  \"I11. 

■R.  PUMnLECHOOK'S  premises  in 
the  High  Street  of  the  market-town 
were  of  a  ])eppercorny  and  farma- 
ce*ous  character,  as  the  premises  of  a 
corn-chandler  and  seedsman  should 
It  appeared  to  me  that  he  must  be 
a  very  hapjiy  man  indeed,  to  have  so 
many  little  drawers  in  his  shop ;  and  I 
wonilered,  when  I  peeped  into  one  or  two  on 
the  lower  tiers,  and  saw  the  tied-up  brown-paper 
packets  inside,  whether  the  flower  seeds  and 
bulbs  ever  wanted  of  a  fine  day  to  break  out  of 
those  gaols,  and  bloom. 

It  was  in  the  early  morning  after  my  arrival 
that  I  entertained  this  speculation.  On  the 
previous  night  I  had  been  sent  straight  to  bed 
in  an  attic  with  a  sloping  roof,  which  was  so  low 
in  the  corner  where  the  bedstead  was,  that  I 
calculated  the  tiles  as  being  within  a  foot  of  my 
eyebrows.  In  the  same  early  morning  I  dis- 
covered a  singular  affinity  between  seeds  and 
corduroys.     Mr.  Pumblechook  wore  corduroys. 
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and  so  did  his  shopman  ;  and,  somehow,  there 
was  a  general  air  and  flavour  about  the  cordu- 
roys so  much  in  the  nature  of  seeds,  and  a 
general  air  and  flavour  about  the  seeds  so  much 
in  the  nature  of  corduroys,  that  I  hardly  knew 
which  was  which.  The  same  opportunity  served 
me  for  noticing  that  Mr.  Pumblechook  appeared 
to  conduct  his  business  by  looking  across  the 
street  at  the  sadtller,  who  appeared  to  transact 
his  business  by  keeping  his  eye  on  the  coach- 
maker,  who  appeared  to  get  on  in  life  by  putting 
his  hands  in  his  pockets  antl  contemplating  the 
baker,  who  in  his  turn  foUied  his  arms  and 
stared  at  the  grocer,  who  stood  at  his  door  and 
yawned  at  the  cliemist.  The  watchmaker,  always 
poring  over  a  little  desk  with  a  magnifying  glass 
at  his  eye,  and  always  inspected  by  a  group  in 
smock-frocks  poring  over  him  through  the  glass 
of  his  shop-window,  seemed  to  be  about  the 
only  person  in  the  High  Street  whose  trade  en- 
gaged his  attention. 

Mr.  Pumblechook  and  I  breakfasted  at  eight 
o'clock  in  the  parlour  behind  the  shop,  while 
the  shopman  took  his  mug  of  tea  antl  hunch 
of  bread-and-butter  on  a  sack  of  peas  in  the 
front  premises.  I  considered  Mr.  Pumblechook 
wretched  company.  Besides  being  possessed 
by  my  sister's  idea  that  a  mortifying  and  peni- 
tential character  ought  to  be  imparted  to  my 
diet — besides  giving  me  as  much  crumb  as 
])ossible  in  combination  with  as  little  butter,  and 
putting  such  a  quantity  of  warm  water  into  my 
milk  that  it  would  have  been  more  candid  to 
have  left  the  milk  out  altogether — his  conver- 
sation consisted  of  nothing  but  arithmetic.  On 
my  jjolitely  bidding  him  good  morning,  he  said 
pompously,  "Seven  times  nine,  boy?"  And 
how  should  /  be  able  to  answer,  dodged  in  that 
way,  in  a  strange  place,  on  an  empty  stomach  ? 
I  was  hungry ;  but,  before  I  had  swallowed  a 
morsel,  he  began  a  running  sum  that  lasted  all 
through  the  breakfast.  ''Seven?"  And  four?" 
"And  eiglu?"  "And  six?"  "And  two?" 
".Vnd  ten  ?"  And  so  on.  And  after  each  figure 
was  disposed  of,  it  was  as  much  as  I  could  do  to 
.^et  a  bite  or  a  sup  before  the  next  came  ;  while 
he  sat  at  his  ease  guessing  nothing,  and  eating 
bacon  and  hot  roll,  in  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the 
expression)  a  gorging  and  gormandising  manner. 

For  such  reasons  I  was  very  glatl  when  ten 
o'clock  came,  and  we  started  for  Miss  Havis- 
iiam's  ;  though  I  was  not  at  all  at  my  ease  re- 
garding the  manner  in  which  I  should  acquit 
myself  untler  that  lady's  roof.  Within  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  we  came  to  Miss  Havisham's  house, 
which  was  of  old  brick,  and  dismal,  and  had  a 
great  many  iron  bars  to  it.     Some  of  the  win- 


dows had  been  walled  up ;  of  those  that  remained, 
all  the  lower  were  rustily  barreil.  There  was  a 
courtyartl  in  front,  and  that  was  barred  ;  so,  we 
had  to  wait,  after  ringing  the  bell,  until  some 
one  should  come  to  open  it.  Whde  we  waited 
at  the  gate,  I  peeped  in  (even  then  Mr.  Punible- 
chook  said,  "And  fourteen?"  but  I  pretended 
not  to  hear  him),  and  saw  that  at  the  side  of  the 
house  there  was  a  large  brewery.  No  brewing 
was  going  on  in  it,  and  none  seemed  to  have 
gone  on  for  a  long  time. 

A  window  was  raised,  and  a  clear  voice  de- 
manded "What  name?'  To  which  my  con- 
ductor replieil,  '*  Pumblechook.''  'The  voice 
returned,  "  Quite  right,"  and  the  window  was 
shut  again,  and  a  young  lady  came  across  the 
courtyard,  with  keys  in  her  hand. 

"  This,"  said  Mr.  Pumblechook,  "  is  Pip." 

'■  This  is  Pip,  is  it  ?"  returned  the  young  lady, 
who  was  very  pretty,  and  secmetl  very  proutl. 
"  Come  in,  Pip." 

Mr.  Pumblechook  was  coming  in  also,  when 
she  stopi)ed  him  with  the  gate. 

"Oh!"  she  saitl.  "Did  you  wish  to  see 
Miss  Havisham  ?" 

"If  Miss  Havisham  wished  to  see  me,"  re- 
turned Mr.  Pumblechook,  discomfited. 

"  Ah  !  "  said  the  girl;  "but  you  see  she  don't.'" 

She  said  it  so  finally,  and  in  such  an  undiscus- 
sible  way,  that  Mr.  Pumblechook,  though  in  a 
condition  of  ruffled  dignity,  could  not  protest. 
But  he  eyed  me  severely — as  if  /  hail  done  any- 
thing to  him  '.  —  and  departed  with  the  words, 
reproachfully  delivered  :  "  Boy  !  Let  your  be 
haviour  here  be  a  credit  unto  them  which  brouglit 
you  up  by  hand  !''  I  was  not  free  from  ajipre 
hcnsion  that  he  would  come  back  to  propound 
through  the  gate,  "And  sixteen?"  But  he 
diiln't. 

My  young  conductress  locked  the  gale,  and 
we  went  across  the  courtyard.  It  was  pave<l 
and  clean,  but  grass  was  growing  in  ever)'  crevice. 
The  brewery  buildings  had  a  little  lane  of  com- 
munication with  it ;  and  the  wootlen  gales  of 
that  lane  stood  open,  and  all  the  brewery  beyond 
stood  open,  away  to  the  high  enclosing  wall  : 
antl  all  w.is  empty  and  disused.  Tiic  coUl  wind 
seemed  to  blow  colder  there  than  outside  the 
gate  ;  and  it  made  a  shrill  noise  in  howhng  in 
and  out  at  the  open  sides  of  the  brewery,  like 
the  noise  of  wind  in  the  rigging  of  a  ship  at 
sea. 

She  saw  me  looking  at  it,  and  she  said,  "  You 
couhl  drink  without  hurl  all  the  strong  beer 
that's  brewed  there  now,  boy." 

"  I  should  think  I  could,  miss,"'  said  I  in  a 
shy  way. 
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*'  IJctter  not  try  to  brew  beer  there  now,  or  it 
would  turn  out  sour,  boy  ;  don't  you  think  so  ?" 

*'  It  looks  like  it,  miss," 

"  Not  that  anybody  means  to  tn,"  she  added. 
"  for  that's  all  done  with,  and  the  place  will 
stand  as  idle  as  it  is  till  it  falls.  As  to  strong 
beer,  there's  enough  of  it  in  the  cellars  already 
to  drown  the  Manor  House." 

"  Is  that  the  name  of  this  house,  miss?" 

"  One  of  its  names,  boy." 

"  It  has  more  than  one,  then,  miss  ?" 

"  One  more.  Its  other  name  was  Satis  ; 
which  is  Greek,  or  Latin,  or  Hebrew,  or  all 
three — or  all  one  to  me — for  enough." 

*'  Enough  House,"  said  I :  "  that's  a  curious 
name,  miss." 

'•  Yes,"  she  replied  ;  "  but  it  meant  more  than 
it  said.  It  meant,  when  it  was  given,  that  who- 
ever had  this  house  could  want  nothing  else. 
They  must  have  been  easily  satisfied  in  those 
days,  I  should  think.     But  dont  loiter,  boy." 

Though  she  called  me  *'  boy  "  so  often,  and 
with  a  carelessness  that  was  far  from  compli- 
mentary, she  was  of  about  my  own  age.  She 
seemed  much  older  than  I,  of  course,  being  a 
girl,  and  beautiful  and  self-possessed  ;  and  she 
was  as  scornful  of  me  as  if  she  had  been  one- 
and-twenty,  and  a  queen.  We  went  into  the 
house  by  a  side-door — the  great  front  entrance 
had  two  chains  across  it  outside — and  the  first 
thing  I  noticed  was,  that  the  passages  were  all 
<:  rk.  and  that  she  had  left  a  candle  burning 
there.  She  took  it  up,  and  we  went  through 
more  passages  and  up  a  staircase,  and  still  it 
was  all  dark,  and  only  the  candle  lit;hted  us. 

At  last  we  came  to  the  door  of  a  room,  and 
she  said,  "Go  in." 

I  answered,  more  in  shjTiess  than  politeness, 
"  After  you,  miss." 

To  this  she  returned  :  "  Don't  be  ridiculous, 
boy ;  I  am  not  going  in."  And  scornfully  walked 
away,  and — what  was  worse — took  the  candle 
with  her. 

This  was  very  uncomfortable,  and  I  was  half 
afraid.  However,  the  only  thing  to  be  done 
being  to  knock  at  the  door,  I  knocked,  and  was 
told  from  within  to  enter.  I  entered,  therefore, 
nnri  found  myself  in  a  pretty  large  room,  well 
ii::lUed  with  w.-ix  candles.  No  glimpse  of  day- 
light was  to  be  seen  in  it.  It  was  a  dressing- 
room,  as  I  supposed  from  the  furniture,  though 
much  of  it  was  of  forms  and  uses  then  quite 
unknown  to  me.  But  prominent  in  it  was  a 
draped  table  with  a  gilded  looking-glass,  and 
that  I  made  out,  at  first  sight,  to  be  a  fine  lady's 
dressing-table. 

Whether  I  should  have  made  out  this  object  so 


soon,  if  there  had  been  no  fine  lady  sitting  at  it, 
I  cannot  say.  In  an  arm-chair,  with  an  elbow 
resting  on  the  table,  and  her  head  leaning  on 
that  hand,  sat  the  strangest  lady  I  have  ever 
seen,  or  shall  ever  see. 

She  was  dressed  in  rich  materials — satins,  and 
lace,  and  silks — all  of  white.  Her  shoes  were 
white.  And  she  had  a  long  white  veil  dependent 
from  her  hair,  and  she  had  bridal  flowers  in 
her  hair,  but  her  hair  was  white.  Some  bright 
jewels  sparkled  on  her  neck  and  on  her  hands, 
and  some  other  jewels  lay  sparkling  on  the 
table.  Dresses,  less  splemlid  than  the  dress 
she  wore,  and  half-packed  trunks,  were  scattered 
about.  She  had  not  quite  finished  tlressing,  for 
she  had  but  one  shoe  on — the  other  was  on  the 
table  near  her  hand — her  veil  was  but  half 
arranged,  her  watch  and  chain  were  not  put  on. 
and  some  lace  for  her  bosom  lay  with  tho -j 
trinkets,  and  with  her  hantlkerchief,  and  gloves, 
and  some  flowers,  and  a  Prayer-book,  all  con- 
fusedly heaped  about  the  looking-glass. 

It  was  not  in  the  first  few  moments  that  I  saw 
all  these  things,  though  I  sawmoie  of  them  in  the 
first  moments  than  might  be  supposed.  But.  I 
saw  that  everything  within  my  view  which  ought 
to  be  white  had  been  white  long  ago,  and  had 
lost  its  lustre,  and  was  faded  and  yellow.  I  saw 
that  the  bride  within  the  liridal  dress  had  withered 
like  the  dress,  antl  like  the  flowers,  and  had  no 
brightness  left  but  the  brightness  of  her  sunken 
eyes.  I  saw  that  the  dress  had  been  put  upon 
the  rounded  figure  of  a  young  woman,  and  that 
the  figure  upon  which  it  now  hung  loose  had 
shriuik  to  skin  and  bone.  Once  I  had  been 
taken  to  see  some  ghastly  wax-work  at  the  Fair, 
representing  I  know  not  what  impossible  per- 
.sonage  lying  in  state.  Once  I  had  been  taken 
to  one  of  our  old  marsh  churches  to  see  a  skele- 
ton in  the  ashes  of  a  rich  dress,  that  had  been 
ilug  out  of  a  vault  under  the  church  pavement. 
Nf)w,  wax-work  and  skeleton  seemed  to  have 
dark  eyes  that  moved  and  looked  at  me.  I 
should  have  cried  out  if  I  could. 

"  Who  is  it  ?"  said  the  lady  at  the  table. 

"  Pip,  ma'am." 

"  Pip?" 

"  Mr.  Pumblechook's  boy,  ma'am.  Come — 
to  play." 

'*  Come  nearer  ;  let  me  look  at  you.  Come 
close." 

It  was  when  I  stood  before  her,  avoiding  her 
eyes,  that  I  took  note  of  the  surrounding  objects 
in  detail,  and  saw  that  her  watch  had  stopped 
at  twenty  minutes  to  nine,  and  that  a  clock  in  the 
room  had  stopped  at  twenty  minutes  to  nine. 

"  Look  at  me,"  said  Miss  Havisham.     "  You 
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are  not  afraid  of  a  woman  who  has  never  seen 
the  sun  since  you  were  born?" 

I  regret  to  state  that  I  was  not  afraid  of  telling 
the  enormous  lie  comprehended  in  the  answer. 
"  No." 

"  Do  you  know  whal  I  touch  here  ?"  she  said, 
laying  her  hands,  one  upon  the  other,  on  her 
left  side. 

"  Yes,  ma'am."  (It  made  mc  tliink  of  the 
young  man.) 

"  What  do  I  touch  ?" 

"  Your  heart." 

"  Broken  1" 

She  uttered  the  word  witli  an  eager  look,  and 
with  strong  emphasis,  and  with  a  weird  smile 
that  had  a  kind  of  boast  in  it.  .\fter\varils,  she 
kept  her  hands  there  for  a  little  wiiile,  and 
slowly  took  them  away  as  if  they  were  heavy. 

"  1  am  tired,"  said  Miss  Havisham.  "  I  want 
diversion,  and  I  have  ilone  with  men  and 
women.     Play." 

I  think  it  will  be  conceded,  by  my  most  dis- 
putatious reader,  that  she  could  hardly  have 
directed  an  unfortunate  boy  to  do  anything  in 
the  wide  world  more  difficult  to  be  done  under 
the  circumstances. 

"  I  sometimes  have  sick  fancies,"  she  went 

n,  "  and  I  have  a  sick  fancy  that  1  want  to  see 

^ome  play.     There,  there  !"  with  an  impatient 

movement  of  the   fingers  of  her  right   hand  ; 

"  play,  I'lay,  play  ! " 

For  a  moment,  with  the  fear  of  my  sister's  work- 
ing me  before  my  eyes,  I  had  a  desperate  idea 
of  starting  round  the  room  in  the  assumed  cha- 
racter of  Mr.  Pumblechook's  chaise-cart.  But, 
I  felt  myself  so  unequal  to  the  performance  that 
I  gave  it  up,  and  stood  looking  at  Miss  Mavis- 
ham  in  what  I  suppose  she  took  for  a  dogged 
rnanner,  inasmuch  as  she  .said,  when  we  hail 
taken  a  good  look  at  each  other  : 

"  .Vre  you  sullen  and  obstinate  ?  " 

"  No,  ma'am,  I  am  ver)'  sorry  for  you,  antl 
very  sorry  I  can't  play  just  now.  If  you  com- 
l)lain  of  me  I  shall  get  into  trouble  with  my 
sister,  so  I  would  do  it  if  I  could ;  but  it's  so 
new  here,  and   so  strange,   and  so   fine — and 

melancholy "     I  stopped,  fearing   I    might 

say  too  much,  or  had  already  said  it,  and  we 
took  another  look  at  each  other. 

Before  she  spoke  again,  she  turned  her  eyes 
from  me,  and  lookcil  at  the  ilress  she  wore,  and 
at  the  dressing-table,  and  finally  at  herself  in  the 
looking-glass. 

"  So  new  to  him,'  she  muttcrcil,  "  so  old  to 
me ;  so  strange  to  him,  so  familiar  to  me  ;  so 
melancholy  to  both  of  us  !     Call  Kstclla." 

As  she  was  still  looking  at  the  reflection  of 


herself,  I  thought  she  was  still  talking  to  herself, 
and  kept  quiet. 

"  Call  Estella,"  she  repeated,  flashing  a  look 
at  me.  "  You  can  do  that.  Call  Estcllx  At 
the  door." 

To  stand  in  the  dark  in  a  mysterious  passage 
of  an  unknown  house,  bawling  Kstella  to  a  scorn- 
ful young  lady  neither  visible  nor  responsive,  and 
feeling  it  a  dreadful  liberty  so  to  roar  out  her 
name,  was  almost  as  bad  as  playing  to  order. 
r)Ut,  she  answered  at  last,  and  her  light  came 
along  the  long  tlark  passage  like  a  star. 

Miss  Havisham  beckoned  her  to  come  close, 
and  took  up  a  jewel  from  the  table,  and  tried  its 
effect  upon  her  fair  young  bosom,  and  against 
her  pretty  brown  hair.  "  Your  own,  one  day, 
my  dear,  and  you  will  use  it  well.  Let  me  sec 
you  [)lay  cards  with  this  boy." 

"  With  this  boy !  Why,  he  is  a  common  labour- 
ing boy  ! " 

I  thought  I  overheard  Miss  Havisham  answer 
— only  it  seemed  so  unlikely — •  W.  'i  ^  y'ou  can 
break  his  heart." 

"  What  do  you  play,  boy  ?  .i-ki.  j  Kstella  of 
myself  with  the  greatest  disdain. 

'■  Nothing  but  beggar  my  neighbour,  miss." 

"  Beggar  him,"  s;ud  .Miss  Havisham  to  Kstella. 
So  we  sat  down  to  cards. 

It  was  then  I  began  to  understand  that  cver)'- 
thing  in  the  room  had  stopped,  like  the  watch 
and  the  clock,  a  long  time  ago.  I  noticed  that 
Miss  Havisham  put  down  the  jewel  exactly  on 
the  spot  from  which  she  had  taken  it  up.  As 
Estella  dealt  the  cards,  I  glanced  at  the  dressing- 
table  again,  and  saw  that  the  shoe  upon  it,  once 
white,  now  yellow,  hail  never  been  worn.  I 
glanced  down  at  the  foot  from  which  the  shoe 
was  .absent,  and  saw  that  the  silk  stocking  on 
it,  once  white,  now  yellow,  hail  been  trotldcn 
ragged,  ^\■ithout  this  arrest  of  evcr>-!hiri:.  this 
standing  still  of  all  th.e  ji.ile  deciycd  <  t 

even  the  withered  bridal  dress  on  tin  ,1 

fonn  could  have  looked  so  like  grave-clothes,  or 
the  long  veil  so  like  a  shroud. 

So  she  sat,  corpse-like,  as  we  played  at  canis ; 
the  frillings  and  trimmings  on  her  bridal  dress 
looking  like  c.irthy  paper.  I  knew  nothing  then 
of  the  discoveries  that  are  occasionally  made  of 
bodies  buried  in  anriml  time*;,  which  fall  to 
powder  in  the  mor  '  tly  seen  ; 

init,  I  have  often  :  -^hc  must 

have  looked  as  if  the  .  itural 

light  of  day  would  have 

"  He  calls  the  knaves  J.icks,  mis  boy  ! "'  said 
Estella  with  disdain,  before  our  first  game  was 
out.  "  -And  what  coarse  hands  he  has  I  And 
what  thick  boots  1 " 
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I  liail  never  thought  of  being  ashamed  of  my 
hands  before ;  but  I  began  to  consider  them  a 
very  intlififerent  pair.  Her  contempt  for  me 
v/as  so  strong,  that  it  became  infectious,  and  I 
cauLijhi  it. 

She  won  the  game,  and  I  dealt.  I  misdeaU, 
ns  was  only  natural,  when  I  knew  she  was  lying 
in  wait  for  me  to  do  wrong  ;  and  she  denounced 
me  for  a  stupid,  clumsy  labouring  boy. 

'•  Vou  say  nothing  of  her,"  remarked  Miss 
Havisham  to  me  as  she  lookeil  on.  "  She  says 
many  hanl  things  of  you,  but  you  say  nothing  of 
her.     What  do  you  think  of  her?'' 

"  I  don't  like  to  say,"  I  stammered. 

"Tell  me  in  my  ear,"  said  Miss  Havisham, 
bending  down. 

**  I  think  she  is  very  proud,"  I  replied  in  a 
whisper. 

'*  .Anything  else  ?'" 

*•  I  think  she  is  very  pretty." 

'•  Anything  else  ?  " 

"  1  think  she  is  very  insulting."  (She  was 
looking  at  me  then  with  a  look  of  supreme 
aversion.) 

"  .\ny thing  else?" 

"  I  think  I  should  like  to  go  home." 

**  And  never  see  her  again,  though  she  is  so 
pretty  ?  " 

*'  I  am  not  sure  that  I  shouldn't  like  to 
see  her  again,  but  I  should  like  to  go  home 
now." 

"  You  shall  go  soon,"  said  Miss  Havisham 
aloud.     "  Play  the  game  out," 

Saving  for  the  one  weird  smile  at  first,  I 
should  have  felt  almost  sure  that  Miss  Havis- 
ham's  face  could  not  smile.  It  had  dropped 
into  a  watchful  and  brooding  expression — most 
likely  when  all  the  things  about  her  had  become 
transfixed — and  it  looked  as  if  nothing  could 
ever  lift  it  up  again.  Her  chest  had  drojjped, 
so  that  she  stooped  ;  and  her  voice  had  dropped, 
so  that  she  spoke  low,  and  with  a  dead  lull  uj)on 
her ;  altogether,  she  had  the  appearance  of  having 
droj.ped,  body  and  soul,  within  and  without, 
under  the  weight  of  a  crushing  blow. 

I  played  the  game  to  an  end  with  Estella, 
and  she  beggared  me.  She  threw  the  cards 
down  on  the  table,  when  she  had  won  them  all, 
as  if  she  despised  >hem  for  having  been  won 
of  me. 

'•  When  shall  I  have  you  here  again  ?  "  said 
Miss  Havisham.     "  Let  me  think." 

I  was  beginning  to  remind  her  that  to-day 
was  Wedncs'lay,  when  she  checkeil  me  with  her 
former  impatient  movement  of  the  fingers  of  her 
right  hand. 

"  There,  there  !     1  know  nothing  of  days  of 


the  week  ;  I  know  nothing  of  weeks  of  the  year. 
Come  again  after  six  days.     You  hear  ?  " 

"  Yes,  ma'am." 

"  Kstella,  take  him  tlown.  Let  him  have 
something  to  eat,  and  let  him  roam  and  Jpok 
about  him  while  he  cats.     Go,  Pip." 

I  followed  the  candle  down,  as  I  had  followed 
the  candle  up,  and  she  stood  it  in  the  place 
where  we  had  found  it.  Until  she  opened  the 
side-entrance.  I  had  fancied,  without  thinking 
about  it,  that  it  must  necessarily  be  night-time. 
The  rush  of  the  daylight  quite  confounded  me. 
and  made  me  feel  as  if  I  had  been  in  the  candle- 
light of  the  strange  room  many  hours. 

"  You  are  to  wait  here,  you  boy,"  said  Estella : 
and  disappeared  and  closed  the  door. 

I  took  the  opportunity  of  being  alone  in  the 
courtyard  to  look  at  my  coarse  hands  and  my 
common  boots.  My  opinion  of  those  acces- 
sories was  not  favourable.  They  had  never 
troubled  me  before,  but  they  troubled  me  now. 
as  vulgar  appendages.  I  determined  to  ask  Joe 
why  he  had  ever  taught  me  to  call  those  picture 
cards  Jacks,  which  ought  to  be  called  knaves. 
I  wished  Joe  had  been  rather  more  genteelly 
brought  uj),  and  then  I  should  have  been  so  too. 

She  came  back,  with  some  bread  and  meat 
and  a  little  mug  of  beer.  She  put  the  mu^ 
down  on  the  stones  of  the  yard,  and  gave  me 
the  bread  and  meat  without  looking  at  me,  as 
insolently  as  if  I  were  a  dog  in  di.sgrace.  I  was 
so  humiliated,  hurt,  spurned,  offended,  angry, 
sorry — I  cannot  hit  upon  the  right  name  for  the 
smart — God  knows  what  its  name  was — that 
tears  started  to  my  eyes.  The  moment  the)- 
sprang  there,  the  girl  looked  at  me  with  a  quick 
delight  in  having  been  the  cause  of  them.  This 
gave  me  jiower  to  keep  them  back,  and  to  look 
at  her :  so,  she  gave  a  contemptuous  toss — but 
with  a  sense,  I  thought,  of  having  made  too  sure 
that  I  was  so  woui)ded — and  left  me. 

But,  when  .she  was  gone,  1  lookeil  about  me 
for  a  place  to  hide  my  face  in,  and  got  behind 
one  of  the  gates  in  the  brewery  lane,  and  leaned 
my  sleeve  against  the  wall  there,  and  leaned  my 
forehead  on  it,  and  cried.  As  I  cried,  1  kicked 
the  wall,  and  took  a  hard  twist  at  my  hair ;  so 
bitter  were  my  feelings,  and  so  sharp  was  the 
smart  without  a  name,  that  needed  counteraction. 

My  sister's  bringing-up  had  made  me  sensitive. 
\w  the  little  world  in  which  children  have  their 
existence,  whosoever  brings  them  up,  there  is 
nothing  so  finely  perceived  anfl  so  finely  felt  as 
injustice.  It  may  be  only  small  injustice  that  the 
child  can  be  exposed  to  ;  but  the  child  is  small, 
and  its  world  is  small,  and  its  rocking-horse  stands 
as  many  hands  high,  according  to  scale,  as  a  big- 
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boned  Irish  hunter.  Within  myself  I  had  sus- 
tiined,  from  my  babyhood,  a  perpetual  conflict 
with  injustice.  I  had  known,  from  the  time  when 
1  could  speak,  that  my  sister,  in  her  capricious 
anil  violent  coercion,  was  unjust  to  me.  I  had 
ciierished  a  profound  conviction  that  her  bring- 
ing me  up  by  hand  gave  her  no  right  to  bring 
me  uj)  by  jerks.  Through  all  my  punishments, 
disgraces,  fasts  and  vigils,  and  other  penitential 
performances,  I  had  nursed  this  assurance  ;  and 
to  my  communing  so  much  with  it,  in  a  solitary 
and  unprotected  way,  I  in  great  part  refer  the 
fact  that  I  was  morally  timid  and  very  sensitive. 


I  got  rid  of  my  injured  feelings,  for  the  time, 
by  kicking  them  into  the  brewery  wall,  and  twist- 
ing them  out  of  my  hair,  and  then  I  smoothed 
my  face  with  my  sleeve,  and  came  from  behind 
the  gate.  The  bread  and  me.it  were  acceptable, 
and  the  beer  was  warming  and  tingling,  and  1 
was  soon  in  spirits  to  look  about  me. 

To  be  sure,  it  was  a  deserted  place,  down  to 
the  i)igeon-house  in  the  brewery  yarJ,  which  had 
been  blown  crooked  on  its  pole  by  some  high 
wind,  and  would  have  made  the  pigeons  think 
themselves  at  sea,  if  there  had  been  any  pigeons 
there  to  be  rocked  by  it.     But,  there  were  no 
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pigeons  in  the  dovecote,  no  horses  in  the  stable,  I 
no  pigs  in  the  sty,  no  malt  in  the  store-house, 

no  smells  of  grains  and  beer  in  the  copper  or  | 

the  vat.     All  the  uses  and  scents  of  the  brewery  ( 

might  have  evaporated  with  its  last  reek  of  smoke.  I 
In  a  by-yard  there  was  a  wilderness  of  empty 

casks,  which  had  a  certain  sour  remembrance  of  1 

better  days  lingering  about  them  :  but  it  was  too  I 

sour  to  be  accepted  as  a  sample  of  the  beer  that  | 

was  gone — and  in  this  respect  I  remember  those  1 
recluses  as  being  like  most  others. 

Behind  the  furthest  end  of  the  brewery  was  a  1 


rank  garden  with  an  old  wall :  not  so  high  but 
that  I  could  struggle  up  and  hoUl  on  long  enough 
to  look  over  it,  and  see  that  the  rank  garden  was 
the  garden  of  the  house,  and  that  it  was  over- 
grown with  tingleil  weeds,  but  that  there  was  a 
track  upon  the  preen  and  yellow  paths,  as  if 
some  one  sometimes  walke«i  there,  and  that 
Kstclla  was  walking  away  from  me  even  then. 
But  she  seemed  to  be  everywhere.  For,  when  I 
yielded  to  the  tcmj)tat;on  presented  by  the  casks, 
and  began  to  walk  on  them,  I  saw  /icr  walking 
on  them  at  the  end  of  the  yard  of  casks.     She 
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had  her  back  towards  mc,  and  held  her  pretty 
brown  hair  spread  out  in  her  two  hands,  and 
never  looked  round,  and  passed  out  of  my  view 
directly.  So,  in  the  brewery  itself — by  which  I 
mean  the  large  paved  lofty  i)lace  in  which  they 
used  to  make  the  beer,  and  where  the  brewing 
utensils  still  were.  When  I  first  went  into  it, 
and,  rather  oppressed  by  its  gloom,  stood  near 
the  door  looking  about  me,  I  saw  her  pass  among 
the  extinguished  fires,  ami  ascend  some  light 
iron  stairs,  and  go  out  by  a  gallery  high  over- 
head, as  if  she  were  going  out  into  the  sky. 

It  was  in  this  place,  and  at  this  moment,  that 
a  strange  thing  happeneil  to  my  fancy.  I  thought 
it  a  strange  thing  then,  and  I  thought  it  a  stranger 
thing  long  afterwards.  I  turned  my  eyes — a  little 
dimmed  by  looking  up  at  the  frosty  light — to- 
wards a  great  Avooden  beam  in  a  low  nook  of 
the  building  near  me  on  my  right  hand,  and  I 
saw  a  figure  hanging  there  by  the  neck.  A  figure 
all  in  yellow  white,  with  but  one  shoe  to  the 
feet ;  and  it  hung  so  that  I  could  see  that  the 
faded  trimmings  of  the  dress  were  like  earthy 
paper,  and  that  the  face  was  Miss  Havisham's, 
with  a  movement  going  over  the  whole  counte- 
nance as  if  she  were  trying  to  call  to  me.  In  the 
terror  of  seeing  the  figure,  and  in  the  terror  of 
being  certain  that  it  had  not  been  there  a 
moment  before,  I  at  first  ran  from  it,  and  then 
ran  towards  it.  And  my  terror  was  greatest  of 
all  when  I  found  no  figure  there. 

Nothing  less  than  the  frosty  light  of  the  cheer- 
ful sky,  the  sight  of  people  passing  beyond  the 
bars  of  the  courtyard  gate,  and  the  reviving 
influence  of  the  rest  of  the  bread  and  meat  and 
beer,  would  have  brouiiht  me  round.  Even  with 
those  aids,  I  might  not  have  come  to  myself  as 
soon  as  I  did,  but  that  I  saw  Estella  approaching 
■with  the  keys  to  let  me  out.  She  would  have 
some  fair  reason  for  looking  down  upon  me,  I 
thought,  if  she  saw  me  frightened  ;  and  she 
should  have  no  fair  reason. 

She  gave  me  a  triumphant  glance  in  passing 
me,  as  if  she  rejoiced  that  my  hands  were  so 
coarse  and  my  boots  were  so  thick,  and  she 
opened  the  gate,  and  stood  holding  it.  I  was 
passing  out  without  looking  at  her,  when  she 
touched  me  with  a  taunting  hand. 

"  Why  don't  you  cry  ?" 

"  Because  I  don't  want  to." 

"  You  do,"  said  she.  "  You  have  been  crying 
till  you  are  half  blind,  and  you  are  near  crying 
again  now." 

She  laughed  contemptuously,  pushed  me  out, 
and  locked  the  gate  upon  me.  I  went  straight 
to  Mr.  Pumblechook's,  and  was  immensely 
relieved  to  find  him  not  at  home.     So,  leaving 


word  with  the  shopman  on  what  day  I  was 
wanted  at  Miss  Havisham's  again,  1  set  ofl'  on 
the  four-mile  walk  to  our  forge  ;  pondering,  as  I 
went  along,  on  all  I  had  seen,  antl  deeply  revolv- 
ing that  1  was  a  common  labouring  boy  ;  that 
my  hands  were  coarse  ;  that  my  Ixjots  were 
thick  ;  that  I  had  fallen  into  a  despicable  habit 
of  calling  knaves  Jacks ;  that  I  was  much  more 
ignorant  than  I  had  considered  myself  last  night, 
and  generally  that  I  was  in  a  low-lived  bad  way. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

HEN  I  reached  home  my  sister  was 
very   curious   to   know   all   about 
Miss    Havisham's,    and    asked    a 
number    of    questions.      And    I 
soon  found  myself  getting  heavily 
bumped  from  behind  in  the  nai)e 
of  the  neck  and  the  small  of  the  back,' 
and  having  my  face  ignominiously  shoved 
against   the    kitchen    wall,    because    I    did  not 
answer  those  questions  at  sufficient  length. 

If  a  dread  of  not  being  understood  be  hidden 
in  the  breasts  of  other  young  people  to  anything 
like  tlie  extent  to  which  it  used  to  be  hidden  in 
mine — which  I  consider  probable,  as  I  have  no 
particular  reason  to  suspect  myself  of  having 
been  a  monstrosity — it  is  the  key  to  many  reser- 
vations. I  felt  convinced  that,  if  I  described 
Miss  Havisham's  as  my  eyes  had  seen  it,  I 
should  not  be  understood.  Not  only  that,  but 
I  felt  convinced  that  Miss  Havisham,  too,  would 
not  be  undcrstooil ;  and,  although  she  was  per- 
fectly incomjuehensible  to  me,  I  entertained  an 
impression  that  there  would  be  something  coarse « 
and  treacherous  in  my  dragging  her  as  she  really 
was  (to  say  nothing  of  Mis§  Estella)  before  the 
contemplation  of  Mrs.  Joe.  Consequently,  I 
said  as  little  as  I  could,  and  had  my  face  shoved 
against  the  kitchen  wall. 

The  worst  of  it  was,  that  that  bullying  old 
Pumblechook,  preyed  upon  by  a  devouring  curi- 
osity to  be  informed  of  all  I  had  seen  and  heard, 
came  gaping  over  in  his  chaise-cart  at  tea-time, 
to  have  the  details  divulged  to  him.  And  the 
mere  sight  of  the  torment,  with  his  fishy  eyes 
and  mouth  open,  his  sandy  hair  inquisitively  on 
end,  and  his  waistcoat  heaving  with  windy  arith- 
metic, made  me  vicious  in  my  reticence. 

"  Well,  boy,"  Uncle  Pumblechook  began  as 
soon  as  he  was  seated  in  the  chair  of  honour  by 
the  fire,  "  how  did  you  get  on  up  town  ?  " 

I  answered,  "  Pretty  well,  sir,"  and  my  sister 
shook  her  fist  at  me. 
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"Pretty  well?"  Mr.  Pumblechook  repeated. 
"  Pretty  well  is  no  answer.  Tell  us  what  you 
mean  by  pretty  well,  boy." 

Whitewash  on  the  forehead  hardens  the  brain 
into  a  state  of  obstinacy,  perhaps.  Anyhow, 
Aviih  whitewash  from  the  wall  on  my  forehead, 
my  obstinacy  was  adamantine.  I  retlected  for 
some  time,  and  then  answered  as  if  I  had  dis- 
covered a  new  idea,  "  I  mean  pretty  well." 

•  My  sister,  with  an  exclamation  of  impatience, 
was  going  to  fly  at  me — I  had  no  shadow  of 
defence,  for  Joe  was  busy  in  the  forge — when 
Mr.  Pumblechook  interposed  with  "'  No  !  Don't 
lose  your  temper.  Leave  this  lad  to  me,  ma'am  ; 
leave  this  lad  to  me."  Mr.  Pumblechook  tlien 
turned  me  towards  him,  as  if  he  were  going  to 
cut  my  hair,  and  said  : 

"  First  (to  get  our  thoughts  in  order)  :  Forty- 
three  pence  ?  " 

I  calculated  the  consequences  of  replying 
''Four  Hundred  Pound,"  and  finding  them 
against  me,  went  as  near  the  answer  as  I  could 
— which  was  somewhere  about  eightpence  off. 
Mr.  Pumblechook  then  put  me  through  my 
pence-table  from  "  twelve  pence  make  one  shil- 
ling," up  to  "  forty  pence  make  thrce-and-four- 
pence,"  and  then  triumphantly  demanded,  as  if 
he  had  done  for  me,  "  No-cU  !  How  much  is 
forty-three  pence?"  To  which  I  replied,  after 
a  long  interval  of  reflection,  "  I  don't  know." 
And  I  was  so  aggravated  that  I  almost  doubt  if 
I  did  know. 

Mr.  Pumblechook  worked  his  head  like  a 
screw  .to  screw  it  out  of  me,  and  said,  "  Is  forty- 
three  pence  seven-and-si.\pence  three  fardens, 
for  instance  ?" 

"  Yes  ! "  said  I.  And,  although  my  sister  in- 
stantly boxed  my  ears,  it  was  highly  gratifying  to 
me  to  see  that  the  answer  spoilt  his  joke,  and 
brought  him  to  a  dead  stop. 

"Boy!  What  like  is  Miss  Havisham  ?"  Mr. 
Pumblechook  began  again  when  he  had  re- 
covered ;  folding  his  arms  tight  on  his  chest, 
and  applying  the  screw. 

"  Very  tall  and  dark,"  I  told  him. 

"  Is  she,  uncle  ?"  a.sked  my  sister. 

Mr.  Pumblechook  winked  assent ;  from  which 
I  at  once  inferred  that  he  had  never  seen  Miss 
Havisham,  for  she  was  nothing  of  the  kind. 

"  Good  !"  said  Mr.  Pumblechook  conceitedly. 
("This  is  the  way  to  have  him.  We  are  begin- 
ning to  hold  our  own,  I  think,  mum  ?'') 

''  I  am  sure,  uncle,"  returned  Mrs.  Joe,  "  I 
wish  you  had  him  always  :  you  know  so  well 
how  to  deal  with  him." 

"  Now,  boy  !  What  was  she  a  doing  of  when 
you  went  in  to-daj-  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Pumblechook. 


"She  was  sitting,"  I  answered,  "in  a  black 
velvet  coach." 

Mr.  Pumblechook  and  Mrs.  Joe  stared  at  one 
another — as  they  well  might — and  both  repeated, 
"  In  a  black  velvet  coach  ?  " 

"Yes,"  said  I.  "And  Miss  Estella— that's 
her  niece,  I  think — handed  her  in  cake  and  wine 
at  the  coach  window,  on  a  gold  plate.  -\nd  we 
all  had  cake  .ind  wine  on  gold  plates.  .\nd  I 
got  up  behind  the  coach  to  eat  mine,  because 
she  told  me  to." 

"  ^\'as  an}  body  else  there  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Pum- 
blechook. 

"  Four  dogs,"  said  I. 

"  Large  or  small  ?  " 

"  Immense,"  said  I.  "  And  they  fought  for 
veal  cutlets  out  of  a  silver  basket." 

Mr.  Pumblechook  and  Mrs.  Joe  stared  at  one 
another  again  in  utter  amazement.  I  was  per- 
fectly frantic — a  reckless  witness  under  the  tor- 
ture— and  would  have  told  them  anything. 

"  Where  7i<as  this  coach,  in  the  name  of  gra- 
cious ?  "  asked  my  sister. 

"  In  Miss  Havisham's  room."  They  stared 
again.  "  But  there  weren't  any  horses  to  it." 
1  added  this  saving  clause,  in  the  moment  of 
rejecting  four  richly-caparisoned  coursers  which 
I  had  had  wild  thoughts  of  harnessing, 

"  Can  this  be  possible,  uncle  ?  '  asked  Mrs. 
Joe.     "  What  can  the  boy  mean  ? "' 

"  I'll  tell  you,  mum,"  said  Mr.  Pumblechook. 
"  My  opinion  is,  it's  a  sedan-chair.  .She's  flighty, 
you  know — \Qxy  flighty — quite  flighty  enough  to 
pass  her  days  in  a  sedan-chair. ' 

"  Did  you  ever  see  her  in  it,  uncle  ? '"  asked 
Mrs,  Joe. 

"  How  could  I  ?  "  he  returned,  fbrced  to  the 
admission,  "  when  I  never  see  her  in  my  life  ? 
Never  clapped  eyes  upon  her  !  " 

"  Goodness,  uncle  !  Ami  yet  you  have  spoken 
to  her." 

"Why,  don't  jou  know,"  said  Mr.  Pumble- 
chook testily,  "  that  when  I  have  been  there,  I 
have  been  took  up  to  the  outside  of  her  door, 
and  the  door  h-os  stood  ajar,  and  she  has  spoke 
to  me  that  w,iy  ?  Don't  say  you  don't  know 
that,  mum.  Howsever,  the  boy  went  there  to 
play.     What  did  you  play  at,  boy  ?  " 

"  We  played  with  flags,"  I  said.  (I  beg  to 
observe  that  I  think  of  myself  with  amazement 
when  I  recall  the  lies  I  told  on  this  occasion.) 

'■  Flags  I  "  echoed  my  sister. 

'' Yes,"  said  I.  "  Estella  waved  a  blue  flag, 
and  I  waved  a  red  one,  and  Miss  Havisham 
waved  one  sprinkled  all  over  with  little  gold 
stars  out  at  the  roach  window.  And  then  we 
all  waved  our  swords  and  hurrahed." 
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"  Swords  ! "  repeated  my  sister.  "  Where  did 
you  t;et  swords  from  ?  " 

"Out  of  a  cupboard,"  said  I.  "  And  I  saw 
I)istols  in  it — ami  jam — and  pills.  And  there 
was  no  dayhght  in  the  room,  but  it  was  all 
lighted  up  with  cindles." 

"That's  true,  mum,"  said  Mr.  rumbltchook 
with  a  grave  nod.  "  That's  the  state  of  the  aise, 
for  that  much  I've  seen  myself."  Ami  then  they 
both  stared  at  me,  and  I,  with  an  obtrusive  show 
<if  artlessncss  on  my  countenance,  staretl  at 
them,  and  plaited  the  right  leg  of  my  trousers 
with  my  right  hand. 

If  they  had  asked  me  any  more  questions  I 
should  undoubtedly  have  betrayed  myself,  for  I 
was  even  then  on  the  point  of  mentioning  that 
there  was  a  balloon  in  the  yard,  and  should  have 
liazarded  the  statement  but  for  my  invention 
being  divided  between  that  jjhenomenon  and  a 
bear  in  the  brewer)'.  They  were  so  much  occu- 
pied, however,  in  discussing  the  marvels  I  had 
already  presented  for  their  consideration,  that  I 
escaped.  The  subject  still  held  them  when  Joe 
came  in  from  his  work  to  have  a  cup  of  tea. 
To  whom  my  sister,  more  for  the  relief  of  her 
own  mind  than  for  the  gratification  of  his,  related 
my  pretended  experiences. 

Now,  when  I  saw  Joe  open  his  blue  eyes  and 
roll  them  all  round  the  kitchen  in  helpless 
amazement,  I  was  overtaken  by  penitence  ;  but 
only  as  regarded  him — not  in  the  least  as  re- 
garded the  other  two.  Towards  Joe,  and  Joe 
only,  I  CO  jsidered  myself  a  young  monster, 
while  they  sat  debating  what  results  would  come 
to  me  from  Miss  Havisham's  acquaintance  ami 
favour.  They  had  no  doubt  that  Miss  Havisham 
would  "  do  something "  for  me ;  their  doubts 
related  to  the  form  that  something  would  take. 
My  sister  stood  out  for  "  property."  Mr.  Pum- 
blechook  was  in  f.ivour  of  a  handsome  premium 
for  binding  me  apprentice  to  some  genteel  trade 
— say  the  corn  and  seed  trade,  for  instance.  Joe 
fell  into  the  deepest  disgrace  with  both,  for 
offering  the  bright  suggestion  that  I  might  only 
be  presented  with  one  of  the  dogs  who  had 
fought  for  the  veal  cutlets.  "  If  a  fool's  head 
can't  express  better  opinions  than  that,"  said  my 
sister,  "  and  you  have  got  any  work  to  do,  you 
had  better  go  and  do  it."     So  he  went. 

After  Mr.  Pumblechook  had  driven  off,  and 
when  my  sister  was  washing  up,  I  stole  into  the 
forge  to  Joe,  and  remained  by  him  until  he  had 
done  for  the  night.  Then  I  said, "  Before  the  fire 
goes  out,  Joe,  I  should  like  to  tell  you  something." 

"  Should  you.  Pip  ?  "  said  Joe,  drawing  his 
shoeing-stool  near  the  forge,  "  Then  tell  us. 
What  is  it,  Pip?" 


"Joe,"  said  I,  t.aking  hold  of  his  rolled-up 
shirt-sleeve,  and  twisting  it  between  my  finger 
and  thuml),  "  you  remember  all  that  about  Miss 
I  lavisham'b  ?  " 

"  Remember  ?  "  said  Joe.  "  I  believe  you  ! 
Wonderful  ! " 

"  It's  a  terrible  thing.  Joe  ;  it  ain't  true." 

"What  are  you  telling  of,  Pip?"  cried  Joe, 
falling  back  in  the  greatest  amazement.  "  You 
don't  mean  to  say  it's " 

"  Yes,  I  do  ;  it's  lies,  Joe." 

"  But  not  all  of  it  ?  Why,  sure  you  don't 
mean  to  say,  Pij),  that  there  was  no  black  wel- 

wet  CO ch  ?  "  For,  I  stood  shaking  my  head. 

"  But  at  least  there  was  dogs,  Pip?  Come,  Pip," 
said  Joe  persuasively,  "  if  there  warn't  no  weal 
Cutlets,  at  least  there  was  dogs?" 

"  No,  Joe." 

^'  A  dog?"  said  Joe.     "A  puppy?     Come!" 

"  No,  Joe,  there  was  nothing  at  all  of  the 
kind." 

As  I  fixed  my  eyes  hopelessly  on  Joe,  Joe 
contemplated  me  in  dismay.  "  Pip,  old  chap  ! 
Tiiis  won't  do,  old  fellow  !  I  say  I  Where  do 
you  expect  to  go  to  ?•'' 

"  It's  terrible,  Joe  ;  ain't  it?'' 

"  Terrible  !  "  cried  Joe.  "  Awful  \  What 
possessed  you  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  what  possessed  me,  Joe,"  I 
rejdied,  letting  his  shirt-sleeve  go,  and  sitting 
down  in  the  as!ies  at  his  feet,  hanging  my  head  ; 
"  but  I  wish  you  hatln't  taught  me  to  call  knaves 
at  cards  Jacks  ;  and  I  wish  my  boots  weren't  so 
thick,  nor  my  hands  so  coarse.'' 

And  then  I  toKl  Joe  that  I  felt  very  miserable, 
and  that  I  hadn't  been  able  to  explain  myself 
to  Mrs.  Joe  and  Pumblechook,  who  were  so 
rude  to  me,  and  that  there  had  been  a  beautiful 
young  lady  at  Miss  Havisham's  who  was  dread- 
fully proud,  and  that  she  had  said  I  was  com- 
mon, and  that  I  knew  I  was  common,  and  that 
I  wished  I  was  not  common,  and  that  the  lies 
had  come  of  it  somehow,  iliough  I  didn't  know 
how. 

This  was  a  case  of  metaphysics,  at  least  as 
difficult  for  Joe  to  deal  with  as  for  me.  But  Joe 
took  the  case  altogether  out  of  the  region  of 
metajihysics,  and  by  that  means  vanquished  it. 

*•  'I'here's  one  thing  you  may  be  sure  of,  Pip," 
said  Joe  after  some  rumination,  "namely,  that 
lies  is  lies.  Howsever  they  come,  they  didn't 
ought  to  come,  and  they  come  from  the  father 
of  lies,  and  work  round  to  the  same.  Don't  you 
tell  no  more  of  'em,  Pip.  T/iat  ain't  the  way 
to  get  out  of  being  common,  old  chap.  And  as 
to  being  common,  I  don't  make  it  out  at  all 
clear.       You    are   oncornmon    in   some    things. 


ONE  MEMORABLE  DAY. 


Zl 


You're   oncommon    small.     Likewise    you're   a 
oncommon  scholar," 

"  No,  I  am  ignorant  and  backward,  Joe."' 

"  Why,  see  what  a  letter  you  wrote  last  night ! 
Wrote  in  print  even  !  I've  seen  letters — ah  ! 
and  from  gentlefolks  I — that  I'll  swear  weren't 
wrote  in  print,'"  said  Joe. 

"  I  have  learnt  next  to  noiliing,  Joe.  You 
lliink  much  of  me.     It's  only  that." 

"Well,  Pip,"  said  Joe,  "be  it  so  or  be  it 
son't,  you  must  be  a  common  scholar  afore  you 
can  be  a  oncommon  one,  I  should  hope  I  The 
king  upon  his  throne,  with  his  crown  upon  his 
ed,  can't  sit  and  write  his  Acts  of  Parliament  in 
print,  without  having  begun,  when  he  were  a 
unpromoted  Prince,  with  the  alphabet.  Ah  !  " 
added  Joe  with  a  shake  of  the  head  that  was 
full  of  meaning,  "  and  begun  at  A  too,  and 
worked  his  way  to  Z.  And  /  know  what  that  is  I 
to  do,  though  I  can't  say  I've  exactly  done  it." 

There  was  some  hope  in  this  piece  of  wisdom, 
and  it  rather  encouraged  me. 

"  Whether  common  ones  as  to  callings  and 
earnings,"  pursued  Joe  retlectively,  "  mightn't 
be  the  better  of  continuing  for  to  keep  company 
with  common  ones,  instead  of  going  out  to  play 
with  oncommon  ones — which  reminds  me  to 
hope  that  there  were  a  flag,  perhaps  ?  " 

"  No,  Joe." 

"  (I'm  sorry  there  weren't  a  flag,  Pip.)  Whether 
that  might  be,  or  mightn't  be,  is  a  thing  as  can't 
be  looked  into  now,  without  putting  your  sister 
on  the  Rampage  ;  and  that's  a  thing  not  to  be 
thought  of,  as  being  done  intentional.  Lookee 
here,  Pip,  at  what  is  said  to  you  by  a  true  friend. 
Which  this  to  you  the  true  friend  say.  If  you 
can't  get  to  be  oncommon  through  going  straight, 
you'll  never  get  to  do  it  through  going  crooked. 
So  don't  tell  no  more  on  'em,  I'ip,  and  live  well 
and  die  happy." 

"  You  are  not  angry  with  mc.  Joe  ?" 

"  No,  old  chap,  hut,  bearing  in  mind  that 
them  were  which  I  meantersay  of  a  stunning  ami 
outdacious  sort — alluding  to  them  which  bor- 
dered on  weal  cutlets  and  dog-fighting — a  sin- 
cere well-wisher  would  adwise,  Pip,  their  being 
dropped  into  your  meditations  when  you  go  u[)- 
stairs  to  bed.  Tiiat's  all,  old  chap,  and  don't 
never  tlo  it  no  more.' 

When  I  got  uj)  to  my  little  room  and  saiil  my 
prayers,  I  did  not  forget  Joe's  rcconmiendation, 
and  yet  my  young  mind  was  in  that  disturbed 
and  unthankful  state,  that  I  thought,  long  after 
1  laid  me  down,  how  common  Estella  would 
consider  Joe,  a  mere  blacksmith  :  how  thick  his 
boots,  and  how  coarse  his  hands.  I  thought 
how  Joe  and  my  sister  were  then  sitting  in  the 


kitchen,  and  how  I  had  come  up  to  bed  from  the 
kitchen,  and  how  Miss  Havisham  and  Estella 
never  sat  in  a  kitchen,  but  were  far  above  the 
level  of  such  common  doings.  I  fell  asleep 
recalling  what  I  "  used  to  do  "  when  I  was  at 
Miss  liavisham's;  as  though  I  had  been  there 
weeks  or  months,  instead  of  hours ;  and  as 
though  it  were  quite  an  old  subject  of  remem- 
brance, instead  of  one  that  had  arisen  only  that 
day. 

That  was  a  memorable  day  to  me,  for  it  made 
great  changes  in  me.  But,  it  is  the  same  with 
any  life.  Imagine  one  selected  day  struck  out 
of  it,  and  think  how  different  its  course  would 
have  been.  Pause  you  who  read  this,  and  think 
for  a  moment  of  the  long  chain  of  iron  or  gold, 
of  thorns  or  flowers,  that  would  never  have  bound 
you,  but  for  the  formation  of  the  first  link  on 
one  memorable  dav. 


CHAPTER  X. 

HE  felicitous  idea  occurred  i)  ine,  a 
morning  or  two  later  when  I  woke, 
that  the  best  step  I  could  take  towards 
making  myself  unconmion  was  to  get 
out  of  Biddy  everything  she  knew. 
In  pursuance  of  this  luminous  con- 
ception, I  mentioned  to  Biddy,  when  I 
went  to  Mr.  Wopsle's  great-aunt's  at 
night,  that  I  had  a  particular  reason  for  wishing 
to  get  on  in  life,  and  that  I  should  feel  very 
much  obliged  to  her  if  she  would  impart  all  her 
learning  to  me.  Biildy,  who  was  the  most 
obliging  of  girls,  immediately  said  she  wouM, 
and,  indeed,  began  to  carry  out  her  promise 
within  five  minutes. 

The  Kilucational  Scheme  or  Course  estal)lishe<l 
by  Mr.  \\'opsle's  great-aunt  may  be  resolved  into 
the  following  synopsis.  The  pujjils  ate  apples, 
and  put  straws  down  one  another's  backs,  until 
Mr.  Wopsle's  great-aunt  collected  her  energies, 
and  made  an  indiscriminate  totter  at  them  with  a 
birch-rod.  After  receiving  the  charge  with  every 
mark  of  derision,  the  pupils  formed  in  line,  and 
buzzingly  ]iassed  a  ragged  book  from  hand  to 
hand.  The  book  had  an  alphabet  in  it,  some 
figures  and  tables,  and  a  little  spelling — that  is 
to  say,  it  had  had  once.  As  soon  xs  this  volume 
began  to  circulate,  Mr.  Wopsle's  great-aunt  fell 
into  a  state  of  coma  ;  arising  either  from  sleej) 
or  a  rheumatic  paroxysm.  The  pupils  then 
entered  among  themselves  upon  a  competitive 
examination  on  the  sul)jcct  of  Boots,  with  the 
view  of  ascertaining  who  could  tread  the  hardest 
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between  liuiuy  and  When 

liic  tighti  were  over,  !■.  ...  ., :..c  number 

of  a  i>a^e,  and  then  wc  al!  reail  aloud  what 
wc  could^-or  what  we  couldn't — in  a  frightlul 
chorus  ;  Biddy  leading  with  a  high  shrill  mono- 
tonous voi^  »nc  oi'  us  having  the  least 
notion  of,  i  e  for.  what  we  were  read- 
ing about.  \\..  ■  1  hail  ladled  a 
ccrtn.in  time.  !t  ;  Mr.  Wopsle's 
g:  ,>.icd  cii  u  l/^y  fortuitously, 
ai  This  wu.s  understood  to 
tc:  .  for  the  evening,  and  wc 
cii,  .,  with  shrieks  of  intellectual 
victory.  It  is  lair  to  remark  that  there  was  no 
prohibi''""  >  '  ''nst  any  pupil's  entertaining  him- 
self w  r  or  even  with  the  ink  (when  there 
w.-i  .It  it  was  not  easy  to  pursue  that 
br  in  the  winter  season,  on  account 
ot  III.  '  ■  ■..,■'•'.' 
were  1. 


of  unt  IS. 

It  a]  \  ::ie  to 

become  uncommon  under  these  circumstances  ; 
neverth' 1  T  r  .>ivcd  to  tr)- it,  and  that  very 
cvcnii  red   bn  our  special   agree- 

ment, .,  .^omc  information  from  her 

little   <  of   I'rices,  under  the  head  of 

nv  '  •  '      '■  ,        . 

a 

I:  r,  ;i;u:  wluch 

1  ..it  was,  to  be 

a 

'  was  a    public  house   fn   the 

village,  and  of  course  Joe  liketl 
smoke  his  pipe  there.      I  had  r.  .    _  . 
orders  from  my  sister  to  call  for  him  at  the 

Three  T.ii     i; ..^  r~    fi    •  ■'-•>  ng,  on  my  way 

from  at  my  peril. 

To  tin;  iiiicc  \'Oi\\  i'.i;^<.ii:cii,  therefore,  I 
directed  mv  steps. 

The        '        •  ■     '  ..    ^• 

some 

wall  at  t: 

me  to  be  : 

ever  since  1  cuuid  remeui'ocr,  and  had  grown 


...ore  than  I  had.  But  there  was  a  quantity  >.>> 
chalk  about  our  counlr)',  and  perhaps  die  pcojiK 
neglected  no  opportunity  of  turning  it  to  account. 

It  bein^  .S;Uurday  night,  I  found  the  landlord 
1<    '  '  !\'  at   these  records,  but,  a.-^ 

II  !  Joe,  and  not  with  him,  1 

wj.^iitd    iuni  good  evening,  an  ' 
.  X  common  room  .it  the  crn!  of  t!u 
wijcfc  there  wa-s  a  b:  fi.c,  and 

where  Joe  was  smoki;  ,   _         >       panywiih 

Mr.  Wopslc  and  a  stranger.  Joe  greeted  me  a. 
usual  with  **  Halloa,  Tip,  old  chap  I "  and,  thi 
moment  he  said  that,  the  stranger  turned  hi^ 
head  and  looked  at  me. 

He  was   a  secret-looking   man  whom  I  hail 
never  seen   before.     His  head  was  all  on  one 
side,  and  one  of  his  eyes  was  half  shut  up,  as  ii 
he  were  taking  aim  at  something  wii'n  an  inv. 
gun.     He  had  a  pipe  in  his  mouth,  ami  he  ; 
it  out,  and,  after  slowly  blowing  all  his  s 
away  and    looking   hard  at   me   all   the   ; 
nodded.     So,   I  nodded,  and   then   he  no^. 
again,  and  made  room  on  the  settle  beside  ii  i; 
that  I  might  sit  down  there. 

But,  as  I  was  used  to  sit  beside  Joe  whcncvci 
I  entered  tliat  place  of  resort,  I  said,  "  No,  th.ank 
you,  sir,"  and  fell  into  the  space  Joe  maile  for 
me  on  the  opfxisite  settle.  The  strange  man, 
after  l'  '  '  ilial  his  af 

tinn  M  1  to  me  ... 

I  hvui  taken  uiy  :>;.al,  aad  llicn  rubbed  h;:. 
.1  a  vcrv  o<ld  way,  as  it  sfrcrk  me. 

•'  Vou  w  said  thr  i. an,  turn- 

ing to  Joe,  u  was  a  b  ." 

"  Yes.     I  said  it,  you  know,'  said  Joe. 

"What'll  you  drink,  Mr. ?     You  didn't 

mention  your  name,  by-the-bye." 

Joe  mentioned  it  now,  and  the  strange  man 
called  him  by  it.  "  What'll  you  drink,  .Mr 
Gargery?     -\t  my  expense?    To  top  up  with?" 

"  Well,"  said  Joe,  "  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I 
ain't  much  in  the  habit  of  drinking  at  anybody's 
e.\|>ense  but  my  own." 

"  Habit  ?  No,"  returned  the  stranger,  "  but 
once  and  away,  and  on  a  Saturd.iy  night  too. 
Come  !     Put  a  name  to  it,  Mr.  Gargery." 

**  I  wouldn't  wish  to  be  slifi'  company,"  said 
Joe.     "  Rum." 

"  Rum,"  repeated  the  stranger.  "  And  will 
the  other  gentleman  ori;^inatc  a  sentiment?" 

"  Rum,"  said  Mr.  Wopsle. 

"Three  Rums !"  crial  the  stranger,  calling  to 
the  landlord.     "  Glasses  round  !" 

"Thi^   other  gentleman,"  observed  Joe,  by 
in-  Mr.  Wopsle,  "  is  a  gentleman 
.  like  to  hear  give  it  out.     Our 
clerk  al  churcii." 


A  STRANGE  MAN. 


"  Aha !"  said  the  stranger  quickly,  and  cocking 
his  eye  at  me.  "  The  lonely  churcii,  riglu  out 
on  the  marshes,  with  the  graves  round  it  I  " 

"  That's  it,"  said  Joe. 

Tlie  stranger,  with  a  comfortable  kind  of  grunt 
over  his  pipe,  put  hi.-^  legs  uj)  on  the  settle  that 
he  had  to  himself.  He  wore  a  Happing  broad- 
brimmed  traveller's  hat,  and  under  it  a  hantl- 
kerchief  tied  over  his  head  in  the  manner  of  a 
cap  :  so  that  he  showed  no  hair.  As  he  looked 
at  the  fire,  I  thou;;ht  I  saw  a  cunning  expression, 
followed  by  a  lialf-laugh,  come  into  his  face. 

"  I  am  not  acquainted  with  this  country,  gen- 
tlemen, but  it  seems  a  solitary  country  towards 
the  river." 

"  Most  marshes  is  solitary,"  said  Joe. 

'•  Xo  doubt,  no  doubt.  Do  you  find  any 
gipsies,  now,  or  tramps,  or  vagrants  of  any  son, 
out  there?" 

"  No,"  said  Joe ;  "  none  but  a  runaway  con- 
vict now  and  then.  And  we  don't  fmd  //um 
easy.     Eh,  Mr.  Wopsle?" 

Mr.  Wopsle,  with  a  majestic  remembrance  of 
old  discomfiture,  assented  ;  but  not  warmly. 

"  Seems  you  have  been  out  after  such  .•*  '  asked 
the  stranger. 

"  Once,''  returneil  Joe.  '•  Not  that  we  wanted 
to  take  them,  you  understantl ;  we  went  out  as 
lookers-on ;  me,  and  Mr.  Wopsle,  and  Pip. 
Didnt  us,  l'ij>?" 

"  Yes,  Joe." 

The  stranger  looked  at  me  again — still  cock- 
ing his  eye,  as  if  he  were  expressly  Liking  aim  at 
me  with  his  invisible  gun — and  said,  "  He's  a 
likely  young  parcel  of  bones,  tluL  What  is  it 
you  call  him?" 

"  Pip,''  said  Joe. 

"  Christened  Pip  ?" 

"  No,  not  christened  Pip.' 

"Surnamed  Pip  ?" 

"  No, '  said  Joe  ;  "  it's  a  kind  of  a  family  name 
what  he  gave  himself  when  a  infant,  and  is 
calletl  by. " 

'•.^on  of  yours?" 

"  Well,"  said  Joe  meditatively — not,  of  course, 
that  it  coulil  be  in  anywise  necessary  to  con<>iiler 
about  it,  but  beciuse  it  was  the  way  at  llic  Jolly 
Ikirgemcn  to  seem  to  consiilcr  ilecply  about 
everything  that  was  discussed  over  pij>es  ;  "  well 
— no.     No,  he  ain't." 

"  Nevvy?"  said  the  strange  man. 

"  Well,"  said  Joe  with  the  same  ap|>carancc  of 
profound  rogit.ition,  "  he  is  not — no,  not  to  de- 
ceive Tou,  he  is  not — my  nevvy." 

"  What  the  P.luc  Bl.izcs  is  ho  ?  '  askcvl  the 
stranger.  Which  appeared  to  me  to  be  an  in- 
quiry of  unnecessary  strength. 


Mr.  Wopriic  sin:  c  who 

knew  all  about  rel-  -ionai 

occasion  to  bear  in  uu:.  ,i 

man  nught  not  marr)-  .  ; 

between  me  and  Joe. 
Wopsle  finished  off  wills 
ing  pabs^ige  from  Richard  li. 

to  think  he  had  done  quite  -..  . 

for  it  when  he  added,  " — as  llie 

And  here  I  may  remark  that,  wi.,.,i   .  -le 

referred  to  me,  he  considered  it  a  net  :  t 

of  such  reference  to  rumple  my  h.  -  .; 

into  my  eyes.     I  cannot  conceive 
of  his  standing  wlio  visiteti  at  ou  .  1 

always  have  put  me  througii  i.. 
matory    proce.ss    under    similar    ■ 
Yet  I  do  not  call  to  mind  that  I  . 
in  my  youth  the  subject  of  i  1 

family  circle,  but  some  large  !.  ,  \    _,, 

some  such  ophthalmic  steps  to  patronise  me. 

All    this   while    the   strange    man   looked  at 
nobody  but  me,  and  looked  at  mc  as  if  he  ucic 
determined  to  have  a  shot  at  mc  at  lost,  an  . 
bring   me  down.     But   he  said   nothing'.    afi<. 
offering  his  iJlue  lila/.es  observ..'  1 

glasses   of  rum-and-water   were 
then  he  made  his  shot,  and  a  most  cxiiauiJuiajy 
shot  it  was. 

It  was  not  a  verbal  rematk,  but  a  ]  ^ 

in  ilumb-show,  and  was  j^oinicdly  a*;'  i> 

me.  He  stirred  his  rum-and-waicr  |X)mieuiy  at 
me,  and  he  tasted  his  rum-and-water  pointedly 
at  me.  And  he  stirre<l  it  and  he  tasted  it :  not 
with  a  spoon  that  was  brought  to  him,  but  wUA 
afik. 

He  did  this  so  that  nobody  but  I  &.r     '     f '    ; 
and  when  he  had  done  ii  he  wi|>cd  i  1 

put  it  in  a  brea>t  pockit.      I  knew  it  to  .  c  jjcs 
file,  and   I   knew  that   In-  kin-Nv  niv  rc^nMC!.  the 
moment  I  saw  the  ' 
him,  spell-! in;;:!  !.      ' 

settle,  tak  ^  c  ot  tuc,  and  talk- 

ing princij 

Tiiere  was  a  del 
and  making  a  <><iirM 
afresh,  in  our  \ 

stimulated  '  n    i  -  >..;.  .mi.   ..u.  .i.i  n-  ui 

longer  on  than  at  oilier  times.     The 

half-hour  an>i  iii.  rum- 
togellier,  Joe  got  up  to  _ 
hand. 

'*  Slop  half  a  moment,  Mr.  Gargcrj ,"  said  the 
.'^'  an.     "  I  think  I've  got  a  i 

.*>  :  if^vhcre  in  my  fH>cket,  and,      i 

the  l<  .vc  if 

He   ,  It  out  from  a  handful  of  small 

change,  folded  it  in  some  crumpled  paper,  and 
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gave  it  to  me.     "Yours!"  said  he.     "Mind! 
Your  own." 

I  thanked  him,  staring  at  him  far  boyomi  the 
bounds  of  good  manners,  and  holding  tight  to 
Joe.  He  gave  Joe  good  night,  and  he  gave  Mr. 
Wopsle  good  night  (who  went  out  with  us), and  he 
gave  me  only  a  look  with  his  aiming  eye — no, 
not  a  look,  for  he  shut  it  up.  but  wonders  may 
be  ilone  with  an  eye  by  hilling  it. 

On  the  way  home,  if  I  had  been  in  a  humour 
tor  talking,  the  talk  must  have  been  all  on  my 
side,  for  Mr.  W'ops'.e  parted  from  us  at  the  door 
of  the  Jolly  Bargemen,  anii  Joe  went  all  the  way 
home  with  his  mouth  wide  open,  to  rinse  the 
rum  out  with  as  much  air  as  possible.  But  I 
was  in  a  manner  stupefied  by  this  turning  up  of 
my  old  niisilecd  and  old  acquaintance,  and 
could  think  of  nothing  else. 

My  sister  was  not  in  a  very  bad  temper  w  hen 
we  presented  ourselves  in  the  kitchen,  and  Joe 
was  encouraged  by  that  unusual  circumstance  to 
tell  her  about  the  bright  shilling.  *'  A  bad  'un, 
I'll  be  bound,"'  said  Mrs.  Joe  triumphantly,  "  or 
he  wouldn't  have  given  it  to  the  boy  !  Let's 
look  at  it." 

I  took  it  out  of  the  paper,  and  it  proved  to  be 
a  good  one.  '*  But  what's  this  ?"  said  Mrs.  Joe, 
throwing  down  the  shilling  and  catching  up  the 
paper.     "Two  One-Pouml  notes?" 

Nothing  less  than  two  fat  sweltering  one- 
pound  notes,  that  seemed  to  have  been  on  terms 
of  the  warmest  intimacy  with  all  the  cattle 
markets  in  the  county.  Joe  caught  up  his  hat 
again,  and  ran  with  them  to  the  Jolly  Bargemen 
to  restore  them  to  their  owner.  While  he  was 
gone,  I  sat  down  on  my  usual  stool,  and  looked 
vacantly  at  my  sister,  feeling  pretty  sure  that  the 
man  would  not  be  there. 

Presently  Joe  came  back,  saying  that  the  man 
was  gone,  but  that  he,  Joe,  had  left  word  at  the 
Three  Jolly  Bargemen  concerning  the  notes. 
Then  my  sister  sealed  them  up  in  a  piece  of 
paper,  and  put  them  under  some  dried  rose- 
leaves  in  an  ornamental  teapot  on  the  top  of  a 
press  in  the  state  parlour.  There  they  remained, 
a  nightmare  to  me,  many  and  many  a  night  and 
day. 

I  had  sadly-broken  sleep  when  I  got  to  bed, 
through  thinking  of  the  strange  man  taking  aim 
at  me  with  his  invisible  gun,  and  of  the  guiltily 
coarse  and  common  thing  it  was  to  be  on  secret 
terms  of  conspiracy  with  convicts — a  feature  in 
my  low  career  that  I  had  previously  forgotten. 
I  was  haunted  by  the  file,  too.  A  dread  pos- 
sessed me  that,  when  I  least  expected  it,  the  file 
would  reappear.  I  coaxed  myself  to  sleep  by 
thinking  of  Miss  Havisham's  next  Wednesday ; 


and  in  my  sleep  I  saw  the  file  coming  at  me  out 

of  a  iloor,  without  seeing  who  held  it,  and   1 
screamed  myself  awake. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

r  the  apj)ointed  time  I  returned  to 
Miss  Havisham's,  and  my  hesitating 
ring  at  the  gate  brought  out  Estella. 
She  locked  it  after  admitting  me,  as 
she  had  done  before,  and  again  pre- 
ceded me  into  the  dark  passage 
,.  where  her  candle  stood.     She  took  no 

J>^  notice  of  me  until  she  had  the  candle  in 
her  hand,  when  she  looked  over  her 
slioulder,  superciliously  saying,  "  You  are  to 
come  this  way  to-day,"  and  took  me  to  quite 
another  part  of  the  house. 

The  jiassage  was  a  long  one,  and  seemed  to 
pervade  the  whole  square  basement  of  the 
Manor  House.  We  traversed  but  one  side  of 
the  square,  however,  and  at  the  end  of  it  she 
stopped,  and  put  her  candle  down,  and  opened 
a  door.  Here  the  daylight  reappeared,  and  I 
found  myself  in  a  small  paved  courtyard,  the 
opposite  side  of  which  was  formed  by  a  detached 
dwelling-house,  that  looked  as  if  it  had  once 
belonged  to  the  manager  or  head  clerk  of  the 
extinct  brewery.  There  was  a  clock  in  the 
outer  wall  of  this  house.  Like  the  clock  in  Miss 
Havisham's  room,  and  like  Miss  Havisham's 
watch,  it  had  stopped  at  twenty  minutes  to  nine. 
We  went  in  at  the  door,  which  stood  open, 
and  into  a  gloomy  room  widi  a  low  ceiling,  on 
the  ground-floor  at  the  back.  There  was  some 
company  in  the  room,  and  Estella  said  to  me  as 
she  joined  it,  "  You  are  to  go  and  stand  there, 
boy,  till  you  are  wanted."  "  There  "  being  the 
window,  I  crossed  to  it,  and  stood  "  there,"  in 
a  vcr)'  uncomfortable  state  of  mind,  looking  out. 
It  opened  to  the  ground,  and  looked  into  a 
most  miserable  corner  of  the  neglected  garden, 
upon  a  rank  ruin  of  cabbage-stalks,  and  one  box- 
tree  that  had  been  clipj)ed  round  long  a;.;o,  like 
a  pudding,  and  had  a  new  growth  at  the  top  of 
it,  out  of  shape  and  of  a  different  colour,  as  if 
that  part  of  the  ])udding  had  stuck  to  the  sauce- 
pan and  got  burnt.  This  was  my  homely 
thought  as  I  contemplated  the  box-tree.  There 
had  been  some  light  snow  overnight,  and  it  lay 
nowhere  else  to  my  knowledge  ;  but,  it  had  not 
quite  melted  from  the  cold  shadow  of  this  bit  of 
garden,  and  the  wind  caught  it  up  in  little 
eddies,  and  threw  it  at  the  window,  as  if  it 
pelted  me  for  coming  there. 


TOADIES  AND  HUMBUGS. 


I  divined  tliat  my  coining  had  stopped  con- 
versation in  tlie  room,  and  that  its  other  occu- 
pants were  looking  at  me.  I  could  see  nothing 
of  the  room  except  the  shining  of  the  fire  in  the 
window  glass,  but  1  stiffened  in  all  my  joints 
with  the  consciousness  that  I  was  under  close 
inspection. 

There  were  three  ladies  in  the  room  and  one 
gentleman.  Before  I  had  been  standing  at  the 
window  five  minutes,  they  somehow  conveyed 
to  me  that  they  were  all  toadies  and  humbugs, 
but  that  each  of  them  pretended  not  to  know 
that  the  others  were  toadies  and  huml)ugs  : 
because  the  admission  that  he  or  she  did  know 
it  would  ha\e  made  him  or  her  out  to  be  a  toady 
and  humbug. 

They  all  had  a  listless  and  dreary  air  of  wait- 
ing somebody's  pleasure,  and  the  most  talkative 
■of  the  ladies  had  to  speak  quite  rigidly  to 
repress  a  yawn.  This  lady,  whose  name  was 
Camilla,  very  much  reminded  me  of  my  sister, 
with  the  difference  that  she  was  older,  and  (as  I 
found  when  I  caught  sight  of  her)  of  a  blunter 
cast  of  features.  Indeed,  when  I  knew  her  better, 
I  began  to  think  it  was  a  Mercy  she  had  any 
features  at  all,  so  very  blank  and  high  was  thj 
dead  wall  of  her  face. 

"Poor  dear  soul!"  said  this  lady  with  an 
abruptness  of  manner  quite  my  sister's.  "  No- 
body's enemy  but  his  own  I" 

"  It  would  be  much  more  commendable  to 
be  somebody  else's  enemy,"  said  the  gentleman  ; 
"  far  more  natural." 

"  Cousin  Raymond,"  observed  another  lady, 
•^  we  are  to  love  our  neighbour." 

"  Sarah  Pocket,"  returned  Cousin  Raymond, 
"  if  a  man  is  not  his  own  neighbour,  who  is?" 

Miss   Pocket  laughed,  and   Camilla   laughed   j 
and  said  (checking  a  yawn).  ''The  idea  1"     But 
I  thought  thiy  seemed  to  think  it  rather  a  good 
idea  too.     The  other  Litly,  who  had  not  si>oken 
yet,  said  gravely  and  emphatically,  "  I'cry  true!" 

"Poor  soul!"  Camilla  presently  went  on  (I 
knew  they  had  all  been  looking  at  me  in  the 
meantime),  "  he  is  so  very  strange  !  Would 
any  one  believe  that,  when  Tom's  wife  died,  he 
actually  could  not  be  induced  to  see  the  impor- 
tance of  the  children's  having  the  deepest  of 
trimmings  to  their  mourning  ?  '  Ciood  Lord  ! ' 
says  he,  '  Camilla,  what  can  it  signify  so  long  as 
the  poor  bereaved  little  things  are  in  black?' 
So  like  Matthew  I     The  idea  !" 

"  Good  points  in  him,  good  points  in  him," 
said  Cousin  Raymond  :  "  Heaven  forbid  I  should 
deny  good  pomts  in  him  ;  but  he  never  had, 
and  he  never  will  have,  any  sense  of  the  pro- 
prieties." 
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"  You  know  I  was  obliged,"  said  Camilla,  "  I 
was  obliged  to  be  firm.  I  said,  '  It  will  not 
DO,  for  the  credit  of  the  family.'  I  told  him 
that,  without  deep  trimmings,  the  family  was 
disgraced.  I  cried  about  it  from  breakfast  till 
dinner.  I  injured  my  digestion.  And  at  last 
he  flung  out  in  his  violent  way,  and  said,  with  a 
D,  'Then  do  as  you  like.'  Thank  goodness,  it 
will  always  be  a  consolation  to  me  to  know  that 
I  instantly  went  out  in  a  pouring  rain,  and 
bought  the  things." 

"  He  paid  for  them,  did  he  not } "  asked 
Estella. 

"It's  not  the  question,  my  dear  child,  who 
paid  for  them,"  returned  Camilla  ;  "  /  bought 
them.  And  I  shall  often  think  of  that  with 
peace  when  I  wake  up  in  the  night." 

The  ringing  of  a  distant  bell,  combined  with 
the  echoing  of  some  cry  or  call  along  the  passage 
by  which  I  had  come,  interrupted  the  conversa- 
tion, and  caused  Estella  to  .say  to  me,  "  Now, 
boy!"  On  my  turning  round,  they  all  looked 
at  me  with  the  utmost  contempt,  and,  as  I  went 
out,  I  heard  Sarah  Pocket  say,  "  Well  I  am 
sure!  What  next?"  ami  Camilla  add,  with 
indignation,  "  Was  there  ever  such  a  fancy  ? 
The  i-d^-a ! " 

As  we  were  going  with  our  candle  along  the 
dark  passage,  Estella  stopped  all  of  a  sudden, 
and,  facing  round,  said  in  her  taunting  manner, 
with  her  face  quite  close  to  mine  : 

"  Well  ?  " 

"  Well,  miss  ?  '■  I  answered,  almost  falling 
over  her,  and  checking  myself. 

She  stood  looking  at  me,  and,  of  course,  I 
stood  looking  at  her. 

".-Vm  I  pretty?" 

"Yes;  I  think  you  are  very  pretty." 

"  .Vm  I  insulting?  " 

"  Not  so  much  so  as  you  were  last  t'nT\"'  -  r'd  J. 

"  Not  so  much  so  ?  ' 

"  No." 

She  fired  when  she  asked  the  last  question, 
anil  she  slapped  my  face  with  such  force  as  she 
had  when  I  answered  it. 

"  Now  !  '  said  she.  "  You  little  coarse  mon- 
ster, what  do  you  think  of  me  now  ?  " 

"  I  shall  not  tell  you." 

"  Because  you  are  going  to  tell  upstairs.  Is 
that  it?" 

"  No,"  said  I,  "  that's  not  it." 

"  Why  don't  you  cry  again,  you  little  wretch  ?" 

"  Because  I'll  never  cry  for  you  again,"  said  I. 
Which  was,  I  supj>ose,  as  false  a  declaration  as 
ever  was  made  :  f  r  I  was  inwardly  crying  for 
her  then,  and  I  know  what  I  know  of  the  pain 
she  cost  me  afterwards. 
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We  went  on  our  way  upstairs  after  this 
episode;  antl,  as  we  were  going  up,  wc  met  a 
j;cntloman  groping  his  way  down. 

''  Whom  have  wc  here  ?"  asked  the  gentleman, 
stopping  and  looking  at  me. 

'*  A  boy,"  said  Estella. 

He  was  a  burly  man,  of  an  exceedingly  dark 
complexion,  with  an  exceedingly  large  head,  and 
a  corresponding  large  hand,  lie  took  my  chin 
in  his  large  iiand,  and  turned  uj)  my  lace  to 
have  a  look  at  me  by  the  light  of  the  candle. 
He  was  prematurely  bald  on  tiie  top  of  his  hcatl, 
ami  hail  bushy  black  eyebrows  that  wouldn't  lie 
down,  but  stood  up  bristling.  His  eyes  were 
set  very  deep  in  his  head,  an(l  were  disagreeably 
sharp  and  suspicious.  He  had  a  large  watch- 
chain,  and  strong  black  dots  where  his  beard 
and  whiskers  would  have  been  if  he  had  let 
them.  He  was  nothing  to  me,  and  I  could 
have  had  no  foresight  tlien  that  he  ever  would 
be  anything  to  me,  but  it  hapj^ened  that  I  had 
this  opportunity  of  observing  him  well. 

"Boy  of  the  nciglibourhood?  Hey?"  said 
he. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  I. 

"  How  dio  you  come  here  ?  " 

"  Miss  Havisham  sent  for  me,  sir,"  I  ex- 
plained. .^ 

"  NVell  !  Behave  yourself.  I  have  a  pretty 
large  experience  of  boys,  and  you're  a  bad  set  of 
fellows.  Now.  mind!"  said  he,  biting  the  side 
of  his  great  forefinger  as  he  frowned  at  me, 
"  you  behave  yourself !  " 

With  those  words,  he  released  me — which  I 
was  glad  of,  for  his  hand  smelt  of  scented  soap 
— and  went  his  way  dowTi-stairs.  I  wondered 
whether  he  could  be  a  doctor ;  but  no,  I 
thought ;  he  couldn't  be  a  doctor,  or  he  would 
have  a  quieter  and  more  persuasive  manner. 
There  was  not  much  time  to  consider  the 
subject,  for  we  were  soon  in  Miss  Havisham's 
room,  where  she  and  everything  else  were  just 
as  I  had  left  them.  Estella  left  me  standing 
near  the  door,  and  I  stood  there  until  Miss 
Havisham  cast  her  eyes  upon  mc  from  the 
dressing-table. 

"  So ! "  she  said  without  being  startled  or 
surprised ;  "the  days  have  worn  away,  have 
they  ?  " 

"  Yes,  ma'am.     To-day  is " 

"  There,  there,  there  1 "  with  the  impatient 
movement  of  her  fingers.  "  I  don't  want  to 
know.     Arc  you  ready  to  play  ?  " 

I  was  obliged  to  answer  in  some  confusion, 
"  I  don't  think  I  am,  ma'am." 

"  Not  at  cards  again  ?  "  she  demanded  with  a 
scr.rching  look. 


"  Yes,  ma'am ;  I  couUl  do  that,  if  I  wa 
wanted." 

"Since  this  house  strikes  you  old  and  grave, 
boy,"  said  Miss  Havisham  impatiently,  "anti 
you  arc  unwilling  to  play,  are  vou  willing  t  > 
work?" 

I  couKl  answer  this  inquiry  with  a  better  heart 
than  I  had  been  able  to  find  for  the  other 
question,  and  I  said  I  was  quite  willing. 

"  Then  go  into  that  opposite  room,"  said 
she,  pointing  at  the  door  behind  me  with  her 
withered  hand,  "  and  wait  there  till  I  come." 

I  crossed  the  staircase  landing,  and  entered 
the  room  she  indicated.  From  that  room,  too, 
the  daylight  was  coijipletely  excluded,  and  it 
had  an  airless  smell  that  was  oppressive.  A 
fire  had  been  lately  kindled  in  the  damp  old- 
fashioned  grate,  and  it  was  more  disposed  to  go 
out  than  to  burn  up,  and  the  reluctant  smoke 
which  hung  in  the  room  seemed  colder  than  the 
clearer  air — like  our  own  marsh  mist.  Certain 
wintry  branches  of  candles  on  the  high  chimney- 
piece  faintly  lighted  the  chamber :  or,  it  would 
be  more  expressive  to  say,  faintly  troubled  its 
darkness.  It  was  spacious,  and  I  dare  say  had 
once  been  handsome,  but  every  discernible 
thing  in  it  was  covered  with  dust  and  mould, 
and  dropping  to  pieces.  The  most  prominent 
object  w.as  a  long  table  with  a  table-cloth  spread 
on  it,  as  if  a  feast  had  been  in  preparation  when 
the  house  and  the  clocks  all  stopped  together. 
An  epergne  or  centre-piece  of  some  kind  was  ii^ 
the  middle  of  this  cloth ;  it  was  so  heavily 
overhung  with  cobwebs  that  its  form  was  quite 
undistinguishable  ;  and,  as  I  looked  along  tlie 
yellow  exjjanse  out  of  which  I  remember  its 
seeming  to  grow,  like  a  black  fungus,  I  saw 
speckled-legged  spiders  with  blotchy  bodies  run- 
ning home  to  it,  and  running  out  from  it,  as  if  some 
circumstance  of  the  greatest  public  importance 
had  just  transpired  in  the  spider  community, 

I  heard  the  mice,  too,  rattling  behind  the 
panels,  as  if  the  same  occurrence  were  imjiortant 
to  their  interests.  But,  the  black-beetles  took 
no  notice  of  the  agitation,  and  groped  about 
the  hearth  in  a  ponderous  elderly  way,  as  if 
they  were  short-sighted,  and  hard  of  hearing, 
and  not  on  terms  with  one  another. 

These  crawling  things  had  fascinated  my 
attention,  and  I  was  watching  them  from  a 
distance,  when  Miss  Havisham  laid  a  hand 
upon  my  shoulder.  In  her  other  hand  .she  had 
a  crutch-headed  stick  on  which  she  leaned,  and 
she  looked  like  the  Witch  of  the  place. 

"  This,"  said  she,  pointing  to  the  long  tabic 
with  her  stick,  "is  where  I  will  be  laid  when  I 
am  dead.   They  shall  come  and  look  at  me  here." 
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With  some  vague  misgiving  that  she  might 
get  upon  the  table  then  and  there,  and  die  at 
once,  the  complete  realisation  of  the  ghastly 
wax-work  at  the  iviir,  I  shrank  under  her  touch. 

"  What  do  you  think  that  is  ?  "  she  asked  me, 
again  pointing  with  her  stick;  '' tliat,  where 
those  cobwebs  are  ?  " 

"  I  can't  guess  what  it  is,  ma'am." 

"  It's  a  great  cake.     A  bride-cake.     Mine  !  " 

She  looked  all  round  the  room  in  a  glaring 
manner,  and  then  said,  leaning  on  me  while 
her  hand  twitched  my  shoulder,  "  Come,  come, 
come  !     Walk  me,  walk  me  !  " 

I  made  out,  from  this,  that  the  work  I  had  to 
do  was  to  walk  Miss  Havisham  round  and 
round  the  room.  Accordingly,  I  started  at 
once,  and  she  leaned  upon  my  shoulder,  and  we 
went  away  at  a  pace  that  might  have  been  an 
imitation  (founded  on  my  first  impulse  under 
that  roof)  of  Mr.  Pumblechook's  chaise-cart. 

She  was  not  physically  strong,  and  after  a 
little  time  said.  "  Slower  !  "  Still  we  went  at  an 
impatient  fitful  speed,  and,  as  we  went,  she 
twitched  the  hand  upon  my  shoulder,  and 
worked  her  mouth,  and  led  me  to  believe  that 
we  were  going  fast  because  her  thouglits  went 
fast.  After  awhile  she  said,  "  Call  Kstella  I  "  so 
I  went  out  on  the  landing,  and  roared  that 
name  as  I  had  done  on  the  previous  occasion. 
When  her  light  appeared,  I  returned  to  Miss 
Havisham,  and  we  started  away  igain  round 
and  round  the  room. 

If  only  Kstella  had  come  to  be  a  spectator  of 
our  proceedings,  I  should  have  felt  sufficiently 
discontented  ;  but.  as  she  brought  with  her  the 
three  ladies  and  the  gentleman  whom  I  had 
seen  below,  I  didn't  know  what  to  do.  In  my 
politeness,  I  would  have  stopped ;  but.  Miss 
Havisham  twitched  my  shoulder,  and  we  posted 
on — with  a  shamefaced  consciousness  on  my  part 
that  they  would  think  it  was  all  my  doing. 

"Dear  Miss  Havisham!"'  said  Miss  Sarah 
Pocket.     "  How  well  you  look  !  " 

"  I  do  not,"  returned  Miss  Havibham.  "  I 
am  yellow  skin  and  bone." 

Camilla  brightened  when  Miss  Pocket  met 
with  this  rebuff;  and  she  murmured,  as  she 
plaintively  contemplated  Miss  Havisham,  "Poor 
dear  soul  !  Certainly  not  to  be  expected  to  look 
well,  poor  thing  1     The  idea  !  " 

"  And  how  are  jw/  /"  said  Miss  H.avisham  to 
Camilla.  As  we  were  close  to  Camilla  then,  I 
would  have  stopped  as  a  matter  of  course,  only 
M  iss  Havisham  wouldn't  stop.  We  swept  on,  and 
I  felt  that  I  was  highly  obnoxious  to  Camilla. 

"  Thank  you.  Miss  Havisham,'  she  returned, 
"  I  am  as  well  as  can  be  expected." 


"  Why,  what's  the  matter  with  you  ?  "  asked 
Miss  Havisham  with  exceeding  sharpness. 

"  Nothing  worth  mentioning,"  replied  Camilla. 
"  I  don't  wibh  to  make  a  display  ol  my  feelings, 
but  I  have  habitually  thought  of  you  more  in 
the  night  than  I  am  (juite  e«jual  to." 

"  Then  don't  think  of  me,"  retorted  Miss 
Plavisham. 

"  Very  easily  said  1"  remarked  Camilla,  amiably 
repressing  a  sob,  while  a  hitch  came  into  her 
uj)per  lip,  and  her  tears  overllowed.  '*  Raymond 
is  a  witness  what  ginger  and  sal  volatile  I  am 
obliged  to  take  in  the  night.  R.iynond  is  a 
witness  what  nervous  jerkings  I  have  m  my  legs. 
Chokings  and  nervous  jerkings,  however,  arc 
nothing  new  to  me  when  1  think  with  anxiety 
of  tho.se  I  love.  If  I  could  be  less  affectionate 
and  sensitive,  I  should  have  a  better  digestion 
and  an  iron  set  of  nerves.  I  am  sure  I  wish 
it  could  be  so.  But  as  to  not  thinking  of 
you  in  the  night — the  idea  !  "  Here  a  burst  of 
tears. 

The  Raymond  referred  to  I  understood  to  be 
the  gentleman  present,  and  him  I  understood  to 
be  Mr.  Camilla.  He  came  to  the  rescue  at  this 
point,  and  said,  in  a  consolatory  and  compli- 
mentary voice,  "  Camilla,  my  dear,  it  is  well 
known  that  your  family  feelings  are  gradually 
undermining  you  to  the  extent  of  making  one  of 
your  legs  shorter  than  the  other." 

"  I  am  not  aware,"  observed  the  grave  lady 
whose  voice  I  had  heard  but  once,  "  that  to 
think  of  any  person  is  to  make  a  great  claim 
upon  that  person,  my  dear." 

Miss  Sarah  Pocket,  whom  I  now  saw  to  be 
a  little  dry  brown  conugated  old  woman,  with  a 
small  Hice  that  might  have  been  made  of  walnut 
shells,  and  a  large  mouth  like  a  cat's  without 
the  whiskers,  supi>orted  this  position  by  saying. 
"  No,  indeed,  my  dear.     Hem  !  " 

"  Thinking  is  easv  enough,"  said  the  grave 
lady. 

"  What  is  easier,  you  know  ?  "  as.sented  Mi  n 
Sarah  Pocket. 

"  Oh  yes,  yes !  '*  cried  Gimilla,  whose  fer- 
menting feelings  appeared  to  rise  from  her  legs 
to  her  bosom.  "  It''<  all  very  true  !  It's  a 
weakness  to  be  so  e,  but  I  can't  help  it. 

No  doubt  my  heal:  be  much  better  if  it 

was  otherwise ;  still  I  wuul<ln"t  change  my  dis- 
l^osition  if  I  could/  It's  the  cause  of  much 
suffering,  but  its  a  consolation  to  know  I  possess 
it  when  I  wake  up  in  tiie  night."  Here  another 
burst  of  feeling. 

Miss  Havisham  and  I  never  stopped  all  this 
time,  but  kept  going  round  and  round  the  room : 
now,  brushing  against  the  skirts  of  the  visitors : 
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now,  giving  them  the  whole  length  of  the  dismal 
chamber. 

•'There's  Matthew  !  "  said  Camilla.  "  Never 
mixing  with  any  natural  ties,  never  coming  here 
to  see  how  Miss  Ilavisham  is  I  I  have  taken  to 
•  sofa  with  my  stay-lace  cut,  and  have  lain 
•etc  hours,  insensible,  with  my  heatl  over  the 

.; .  anil  my  hair  all  down,  ami  my  feel  I  don't 
know  where "' 

("  Much  higher  than  your  head,  my  love," 
said  Mr.  Camilla.) 

•'  I  have  gone  off  into  that  slate,  hours  and 
liours,  on  account  of  Matthew's  strange  and  inex- 
plicable conduct,  and  nobody  has  thanked  me." 

"  Really  I  must  say  I  should  think  not  I  "  in- 
ler|>osed  the  grave  lady. 

"  You  see,  my  dear,"  atldcd  Miss  Sarah  Pocket 
(a  blandly  vicious  personage),  "  the  question  to 
put  to  yourself  is.  who  did  you  expect  to  thank 
you,  my  love  .' " 

*'  Without  expecting  any  thanks,  or  anything 
of  the  sort,"  resumed  Camilla,  '*  I  have  remaineil 
in  that  stale  hours  and  hours,  and  Raymond  is  a 
witness  of  the  extent  to  which  I  have  choked, 
and  what  tlie  total  inefhcacy  of  ginger  has  been, 
and  I  have  been  heard  at  the  pianoforte  tuner's 
across  the  street,  where  the  poor  mistaken 
chiUlren   have  even  supposed  it  to  be  pigeons 

cooing  at  a  distance — and  now  to  be  told " 

Here  Camilla  put  her  hand  to  her  throat,  and 
began  to  be  quite  chemical  as  to  the  formation 
of  new  combinations  there. 

When  this  same  Matthew  was  mentioned,  Miss 
Havisham  stopj)ed  me  and  herself,  and  stood 
looking  at  the  speaker.  This  change  had  a  great 
influence  in  bringing  Camilla's  chemistry  to  a 
sudden  end. 

"  Matthew  will  come  and  see  me  at  last,"  said 
Miss  Havisham  sternly,  "  when  I  am  laid  on  that 
table.  That  will  be  his  place — there,"  striking 
the  table  with  her  slick,  "at  my  head  I  And 
yours  will  be  there  !  And  your  husband's  there  ! 
And  Sarah  Pocket's  there  I  And  Georgiana's 
there !  Now  you  all  know  where  to  lake  your 
stations  when  you  come  to  feast  upon  me.  And 
now  go  !  " 

At  the  mention  of  each  name,  she  had  struck 
the  table  with  her  stick  in  a  new  place.  She 
now  said,  "  Walk  me,  walk  me  I  "  and  we  went 
on  again. 

"  I  suppose  there's  nothing  to  be  done,"  ex- 
claimed Camilla,  "  but  comply  and  depart.  It's 
something  to  have  seen  ihe  object  of  one's  love 
and  duty,  even  for  so  short  a  time.  I  shall  think 
of  it  with  a  mclancKoly  satisfaction  when  I  wake 
up  in  the  night.  I  wish  Matthew  could  have 
that  comfort,  but  he  sets  it  at  defiance.     I  am 


determined  not  to  make  a  display  of  my  feelings, 
but  it's  very  hard  to  be  told  one  wants  to  feast 
on  one's  relations — as  if  one  was  a  Giant — an.l 
to  be  lolil  to  go.     The  bare  idea  1 " 

Mr.  Camilla  mterposing.  as  Mrs.  Camilla  laid 
her  hand  upon  her  heaving  bosom,  that  lady 
assumeil  an  unnatural  fortitude  of  manner,  which 
I  supposed  to  be  expressive  of  an  intention  to 
drop  and  choke  when  out  of  view,  and,  kissing 
her  hand  to  .Miss  Havisham,  was  escorted  forth. 
Sarah  Pocket  and  (ieorgiana  contended  who 
should  remain  last ;  but,  Sarah  was  too  knowing 
to  be  outdone,  and  ambled  round  Georgiana 
with  that  artful  slippcriness,  that  the  latter  was 
obliged  to  take  precedence.  Sarah  Pocket  then 
made  her  separate  effect  of  departing  with 
"Hless  you.  Miss  Havisham  dear  !  "  and  with  a 
smile  of  forgiving  pity  on  her  walnut-shell  coun- 
tenance for  the  weaknesses  of  the  rest. 

While  Estella  was  away  lighting  them  down. 
Miss  Havisham  still  walked  with  her  hand  on 
my  shoulder,  but  more  an<l  more  slowly.  -\t 
last  she  stopped  before  the  fire,  and  said,  after 
muttering  and  looking  at  it  some  seconds  : 

"  'I'his  is  my  birthday.  Pip.'* 

I  was  going  to  wish  her  many  happy  returns, 
when  she  lifted  her  stick. 

"  I  don't  suffer  it  to  be  spoken  of.  I  don't 
suffer  those  who  were  here  just  now,  or  any  one, 
to  speak  of  it.  They  come  here  on  the  day, 
but  they  da're  not  refer  to  it." 

Of  course  /  made  no  further  effort  to  refer 
to  it. 

•'  On  this  day  of  the  year,  long  before  you 
were  born,  this  heap  of  decay,"  stabbing  with  her 
crutched  stick  at  the  pile  of  cobwebs  on  the 
table,  but  not  touching  it,  •'  was  brought  here. 
It  and  I  have  worn  away  together.  'Phe  mice 
have  gnawed  at  it,  and  sharper  teeth  than  teeth 
of  mice  have  gnawed  at  me." 

She  hcUl  the  .head  of  her  stick  against  her 
heart  as  she  stood  looking  at  the  t.ible  ;  she  in 
her  once  white  dress,  all  yellow  and  withered  ; 
the  once  white  cloth  all  yellow  and  withered  ; 
everything  around  in  a  state  to  crumble  under 
a  touch. 

"  When  the  ruin  is  complete,"  said  she  with  a 
ghastly  look,  "and  when  they  lay  me  dead,  in 
my  bride's  dress,  on  the  bride's  table — which  shall 
be  done,  and  which  will  be  the  finished  curse 
upon  him — so  much  the  better  if  it  is  done  on 
this  day!" 

She  stooil  looking  at  the  table  as  if  she  stood 
looking  at  her  own  figure  lying  there.  I  re- 
mained quiet.  Estella  returned,  and  she,  too, 
remained  quiet.  It  seemed  to  me  that  wc  con- 
tinued thus  a  long  time.     In  the  heavy  air  of  the 
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room,  and  the  heavy  darkness  that  brooded  in 
its  remoter  corners,  1  even  liad  an  alarming  fancy 
that  Estclla  and  I  might  presently  begin  to 
decay. 

At  length,  not  coming  out  of  her  distraught 
state  by  degrees,  but  in  an  instant.  Miss  Mavis- 
ham  said,  •*  Let  me  see  you  two  play  cards  ; 
why  have  you  not  begun?"  With  that,  we  re- 
turned to  her  room,  and  sat  down  as  before  ;  I 
was  beggared  as  before  ;  and  again,  as  before, 
Miss  Havisham  watched  us  all  the  time,  directed 
my  attention  to  Estella's  beauty,  and  made  me 
notice  it  the  more  by  trying  her  jewels  on  Estella's 
breast  ami  hair. 

Estella,  for  her  part,  likewise  treated  me  as 
before,  except  that  she  did  not  condescend  to 
^peak.  When  we  had  playeil  some  half-dozen 
games,  a  day  was  appointed  far  my  return,  ami  I 
was  taken  down  into  the  yard  to  be  fed  in  the 
former  dog  like  manner.  There,  too,  I  was 
again  left  to  wander  about  as  I  liked. 

It  is  not  much  to  the  purpose  whether  a  gate 
in  that  garden  wall  which  I  had  scrambled  up  to 
peep  over  on  the  last  occasion  was,  on  that  last 
occasion,  ojien  or  shut.  Enough  that  I  saw  no 
gate  then,  ami  that  I  saw  one  now.  As  it  stood 
open,  and  as  I  knew  Estella  hail  let  the  visitors 
out — for  she  had  returned  with  the  keys  in  her 
hand — I  strolled  into  the  garden,  and  strolled 
all  over  it.  It  was  (juite  a  wilderness,  and  there 
were  old  melon  frames  and  cucumber  frames  in 
it,  which  seemed  in  their  decline  to  have  pro- 
duced a  spontaneous  growth  of  weak  attempts 
at  pieces  of  old  hats  and  boots,  with  now  and 
then  a  weedy  offshoot  into  the  likeness  of  a 
battered  saucepan. 

When  I  had  exhausted  the  garden  and  a  green- 
house with  nothing  in  it  but  a  fallen-down  grape- 
vine and  some  bottles,  I  found  myself  in  the 
ilismal  corner  upon  whici)  I  had  looked  out  of 
winilow.  Never  (jueslioning  for  a  moment  that 
the  house  was  now  empty,  I  looked  in  at  another 
window,  and  found  myself,  to  my  j^reat  surprise, 
exchanging  a  broad  stare  w  ith  a  pale  young  gen- 
tleman with  red  eyelids  and  light  hair. 

This  pale  young  gentleman  (juickly  disap- 
peared, and  reappeared  beside  mc.  He  had 
been  at  his  books  when  I  had  found  myself 
staring  at  him,  and  I  now  saw  that  he  was  inky. 

"  Halloa  I  "  said  he,  "  young  fellow  ! ' 

Halloa  being  a  general  observation  which  I 
had  usually  observed  to  be  best  answered  by  it- 
self, /  said  "  Halloa  ! "  politely  omitting  young 
fellow. 

"  Who  let  yen  in  ?  '  said  he. 

"  Miss  Estella." 

"  Who  gave  you  leave  to  prowl  about  ?  " 


"  Miss  Estclla." 

"  Come  and  fight,"  said  the  pale  young  gen 
tleman. 

What  could  I  do  but  follow  him  ?  I  have 
often  asked  myself  the  question  since:  but 
what  else  coukl  I  do  ?  His  manner  was  so  final, 
and  I  was  so  astonishcil,  that  I  followed  where 
he  led,  as  if  I  had  been  under  a  spell. 

'*  Stop  a  minute,  though,"  he  said,  wheeling 
round  before  we  had  gone  many  i>accs.  **  1 
ought  to  give  you  a  reason  for  fighting,  too. 
There  it  is  !  "  In  a  most  irritating  manner  he 
instantly  slapped  his  hands  against  one  another. 
daintily  flung  one  of  his  legs  u[>  behin«l  hirii. 
pulled  my  hair,  slajuxTd  his  hands  again,  dij-p'.«: 
his  head,  and  butted  it  into  my  stomach. 

The  bull-like  proceeding  last  mentionct?.  K- 
sides  that  it  was  unquestionably  to  be 
in  the  light  of  a  liberty,  was  p.irticularly  ■ 
able  just  after  bread  and  meat.  I  therefore  hit 
out  at  him,  and  was  going  to  hit  out  again  when 
he  saiil,  "  .\ha !  Would  you?"  and  beg.iii 
dancing  backwards  and  forwards  in  a  manner 
quite  unparalleled  within  my  limited  experience. 

"Laws  of  the  game!"  said  he.  llere  he 
skipped  Irom  his  left  leg  on  to  his  right.  '*  Regu- 
lar rules  ! "  Here  he  skipped  from  his  right  leg 
on  to  his  left.  "  Come  to  the  ground,  and  g" 
through  the  preliminaries!"  Here  he  dodgc-ti 
backwards  and  forwards,  and  did  all  sorts  ot 
things  while  I  looked  helplessly  at  him. 

I  was  secretly  afraiil  of  him  when  I  saw  him 
so  dexterous ;  but,  I  felt  morally  antl  physically 
convinced  that  his  light  head  of  hair  could  have 
had  no  business  in  the  pit  of  my  stomach,  and 
that  I  had  a  right  to  consider  it  irrelevant  when 
so  obtruded  on  my  attention.  Therefore,  I 
followed  him  without  a  word  t(i  a  retired  nook 
of  the  garilen,  formed  by  the  imution  of  two 
walls,  and  screcneil  by  ■-  ish.     On  his 

asking  me  if  I   was  sat.  .   the  groun<l. 

and  on  my  replying  \"es,  he  lK.g>;ed  my  leave  to 
absent  himself  for  a  moment,  ami  quickly  re- 
turned with  a  bottle  of  water  and  a  sponge 
dipped  in  vinegar.  "  Available  for  both,"  he 
sail!,  placing  these  against  the  wall.  And  then 
fell  to  pulling  off,  not  only  his  jacket  and  waisi 
coat,  but  his  shirt  too.  in  a  manner  at  once  light 
hearted,  business-like,  and  blootl-thirsiy. 

.Mthough  he  did  not  look  very  healthy — 
having  pimples  on  his  face,  ai   "  "wt 

at  his  mouth — these  dreadful  ;  ,.iiir 

apfallcd  me.  I  judged  him  to  be  dl>oul  my 
own  age,  but  he  was  much  taller,  and  he  had  a 
way  of  spinning  himself  al)out  that  was  full  oJ 
appearance.  For  the  rest,  he  was  a  young 
gentleman  in  a  grey  suit  (when  not  denuded  for 
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;  .  :lc'.  with  his  elbows,  knees,  wrists,  and  heels 
!)  in  advance  of  the  rest  of  him  as  to 
.., ,  ...cut. 

My  licarl  failed  me  when  I  saw  him  squaring 
.It  me  with  every  demonstration  of  mechanical 
nicety,  and  eyeing  my  anatomy  as  if  he  were 
iniuutcly  choosing  his  bone.  I  never  have  been 
so  surprised  in  my  life  as  I  w;is  when  1  let  out 
ilic  liist  blow,  and  saw  him  lying  on  his  back, 
1  .ukiiig  up  at  me  with  a  bloody  nose  and  his 
luce  e.xceevlingly  fore-shortened. 

But,  he  was  on  his  feet  ilirettly,  and,  after 
.j.o:  ging  himself  with  a  gie.it  show  of  dexterity, 
began  s<iu.u:ing  again.  The  second  greatest  sur- 
prise I  have  ever  had  in  my  life  was  seeing  him 
on  his  back  again,  looking  up  at  me  out  of  a 
black  eye. 

His  spirit  inspired  me  widi  great  respect.  He 
..eenied  to  have  no  strength,  and  he  never  once 
hit  me  hard,  and  he  was  always  knocked  down  ; 
but,  he  would  be  up  again  in  a  moment,  spong- 
iii,;  himself  or  drinking  out  of  the  water  bottle, 
w.ili  the  greatest  satisfaction  in  seconding  him- 
>eif  according  to  form,  and  then  came  at  me 
with  an  air  and  a  show  that  made  me  believe 
he  really  was  going  to  do  for  me  at  last.  He 
got  heavily  bruised,  for  I  am  sorry  to  record 
that,  the  more  I  hit  him,  the  harder  I  hit  him ; 
but,  he  came  up  again  and  again  and  again, 
until  at  List  he  (;ot  a  bad  fall  with  the  back  of 
I.     '       '  wall.     Even  after  that  crisis 

't  up  and  turned  round  ami 
roaiiU  Ci>..;  cw  times,  not  knowing  where 

I  was;   L  .    went  on  his  knees  to  his 

_e,  and  liirew  it  up :  at  the  same  time 
.         ig  out,  '  That  means  you  have  won." 

He  seemed  so  brave  and  innocent  that,  al- 
though I  had  not  proposed  the  contest,  I  felt 
but  a  gloomy  satisfaction  in  my  victor)'.  Indeed, 
I  go  so  far  as  to  hope  that  I  regarded  myself, 
while  dressing,  as  a  species  of  savage  young  wolf, 
or  other  wild  beast.  However,  I  got  dressed, 
darkly  wiping  my  sanguinary  face  at  intervals, 
and  1  said,  "Can  I  help  you?"  and  he  said, 
**  No,  th.Tnkee,"  and  I  said,  **  Good  ailernoon," 
.md  /  to  you." 

^^  I  lie  courtyard,  I  found  Estella 

v  0  keys.     But,  she  neither  asked 

i  been,  nor  why  I  had  kept  her 

a  bright  flush  ujxjn  her 

.    .->    ;..vyu^.i    o.^i.i,.;hing   had   happened   to 

at  her.     Instead  of  going  straight  to  the 

c,.ue,  too,  she  stepped  back  into  the  passage, 

and  beckoned  me. 

"  Come  here  !     You  ;        "         ne  if  you  like." 

I  kissed  her  cheek  ao  1  it  to  me.     I 

think  I  would  have  gone  tiuouk^h  a  great  deal  to 


kiss  her  cheek.  But,  I  felt  that  the  kiss  was 
given  to  the  coarse  common  boy  as  a  piece  oi 
money  might  have  been,  and  that  it  was  worth 
nothing. 

What  with  the  birthday  visitors,  and  what 
with  the  cards,  and  what  with  the  fight,  my  suiy 
had  lasted  so  long,  that  when  I  neared  home  the 
light  on  the  spit  of  sand  ofl'  the  point  on  the 
marshes  was  gleaming  against  a  black  night  sky, 
and  Joe's  furnace  was  flinging  a  path  of  fire 
across  the  road. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


^?^ 


^-'w?' 


A'  mind  grew  very  uneasy  on  the 
subject  of  the  pale  young  gentle- 
man. The  more  I  thought  of  the 
fight,  and  recalled  the  pale  young 
,'  gentleman  on  his  back  in  various 
biagcs  of  puffy  and  encrimsoncd  coun- 
it^X/  tenance,  the  more  certain  it  appeared 
^<^^  that  sometliing  wuuld  be  done  to  me.  I 
felt  that  the  pale  young  gentleman's  blood  was 
on  my  head,  and  that  tlie  Law  would  avenge  it. 
Without  having  any  definite  idea  of  the  penal- 
ties I  had  incurred,  it  was  clear  to  me  that  vil- 
lage boys  could  not  go  sLilking  about  the 
country,  ravaging  the  houses  of  gentlefolks,  and 
pitching  into  the  studious  youth  of  England, 
without  laying  thenibelves  open  to  severe 
punishment.  Eor  some  days  I  even  kept  close  at 
home,  and  looked  out  at  the  kitchen  door  with 
the  greatest  caution  and  trepidation  before  going 
on  an  errand,  lest  the  officers  of  the  County 
Gaol  should  pounce  upon  me.  The  pale  young 
gentleman's  nose  had  stained  my  trousers,  and 
I  tried  to  wash  out  that  evidence  of  my  guilt  in 
the  dead  of  night.  I  had  cut  my  knuckles 
against  the  pale  young  gentleman's  teeth,  and  I 
twisteil  my  imagination  into  a  thousand  tangles, 
as  I  ilevised  im  redible  ways  of  ac  counting  for 
that  damnatory  circumstance  when  I  should  be 
h.^lcd  before  the  Judges. 

When  the  day  came  round  for  my  return  to 
the  scene  of  the  deed  of  violence,  my  terrors 
reached  their  height.  Whether  myrmidons  of 
Justice,  specially  sent  down  from  London,  would 
be  lying  in  ambush  behind  the  gate?  Whether 
.Miss  Havisham,  preferring  to  take  jjersonal 
vengeance  for  an  outrage  done  to  her  house, 
might  rise  in  those  grave-clothes  of  hers,  draw  a 
pistol,  and  shoot  me  dead  ?  Whetlier  suborned 
boy.s — a  numerous  band  of  mercenaries — might 
be  engaged  to  fall  upon  me  in  the  brewer)',  and 
cuff  me  until  I  was  no  more  ?     It  was  high  tesli- 
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mony  to  my  confidence  in  the  spirit  of  the  pale 
young  gentleman,  that  I  never  imagined  ////// 
icctssory  to  these  retaliations ;  they  always 
ame  into  my  mind  as  the  acts  of  injudicious 
relatives  of  his,  goadeil  on  by  the  state  of  his 
visage  and  an  indignant  sympathy  with  the 
family  features. 

However,  go  to  Miss  Havisham's  I  must,  and 
go  I  did.  And  behold  !  nothing  came  of  the 
late  struggle.  It  was  not  alluded  to  in  any  way, 
and  no  pale  young  gentleman  was  to  be  dis- 
covered on  the  j)remises.  I  found  the  same 
gate  open,  and  I  explored  the  garden,  antl  even 
looked  in  at  the  windows  of  the  detached  house; 
but,  my  view  was  suddenly  stopped  by  the  closed 
shutters  within,  and  all  was  lileless.  Only  in  the 
comer  where  the  combat  had  taken  place  couki 
I  detect  any  evidence  of  the  young  gentleman's 
existence.  There  were  traces  of  his  gore  in  that 
spot,  and  I  covered  them  with  garden  mould 
from  the  eye  of  man. 

On  the  broad  landing  between  Miss  Havis- 
ham's own  room  and  that  other  room  in  which 
the  long  table  was  laid  out,  I  saw  a  garden  chair 
— a  light  chair  on  wheels,  that  you  ])ushed  from 
behind.  It  had  been  placed  there  since  my  last 
visit,  and  I  entered,  that  .same  day,  on  a  regular 
occupation  of  pushing  Miss  Havisham  in  this 
chair  (when  she  w-as  tired  of  walking  with  her 
hand  upon  my  shoulder)  rouml  her  own  room, 
and  across  the  landing,  anil  round  the  other 
room.  Over  and  over  and  over  again  we  would 
make  these  journeys,  and  sometimes  they  would 
last  as  long  as  three  hours  at  a  stretch.  I  in- 
sensibly fall  into  a  general  mention  of  these  I 
journeys  as  numerous,  because  it  was  at  once  | 
settled  that  I  should  return  every  alternate  day  i 
at  noon  for  these  purposes,  and  because  I  am 
now  going  to  sum  up  a  period  of  at  least  eight 
or  ten  months. 

As  we  began  to  be  more  used  to  one  another, 
Miss  Havisham  talked  more  to  me,  and  asked 
me  such  questions  as  what  havl  I  learnt,  and 
what  was  I  going  to  be  ?  I  toKl  her  I  was  going 
to  be  apprenticed  to  Joe,  I  believed  ;  and  I  en- 
largeti  upon  my  knowing  nothing  anil  wanting  to 
know  everything,  in  the  hope  that  she  might  offer 
some  help  towards  that  desirable  end.  Ilut,she 
did  not  ;  on  the  contrary,  she  seemed  to  prefer 
my  being  ignorant.  Neither  did  sho  cvrr  give 
me  any  money — or  anything  1  ;ncr 

— nor  even  stipulate  that  I  .s  .  for 

my  services. 

Estclla  was  always  about,  and  alwap  let  me 
in  and  out.  but  never  told  me  I  might  kiss  her 
again.  Sometimes  she  would  coldly  tolerate 
me ;  sometimes  she  would  condescend  to  me ; 


somei :..-  .c  WM  ;:  .  i  j  -.jtc  familioT  with  me; 
sometimes  she  would  tell  me  energetically  that 
she  hated  me.    M ;      " '        "  k 

me  in  a  whisper,  c:  :       s 

she  grow  prettier  a:.  .  .Uien 

I  said  Yes  (for  inii  .   .      em  to 

enjoy  it  greedily.  ALo,  wiien  wc  played  at 
cards.  Miss  Havisham  would  look  on  with  a 
miserly  relish  of  Esiella's  moods,  whatever  they 
were.  And  sometimes,  when  her  moods  were 
so  many  and  so  contradictory  of  one  another 
that  I  was  puzzled  what  to  say  or  do,  Miss 
Havisham  would  embrace  her  with  lavish  fond- 
ness, murmuring  something  in  her 
sounded  like  "  iJreak  their  hearts,  my 
hope,  break  their  hearts,  find  have  no 

There  was  a  song  Joe  used  to  hum  : 
of  at  the  lorge,  of  which  the  burden  was  Uid 
Clem.  This  was  nut  a  very  ceremonious  way  of 
rendering  homage  to  a  patron  saint :  but  I  be- 
lieve Old  Clem  stood  in  that  relation  towards 
smiths.  It  was  a  song  that  imitated  the  measure 
of  beating  upon  iron,  and  was  a  mere  lyrical 
excuse  for  the  introduction  of  Old  Clem's  re- 
sjjected  name.  Thus,  you  were  to  hajnmer  boys 
round — Old  Clem  !  With  a  thump  and  a  sound 
—Old  Clem!  Beat  it  out,  beat  it  out — Old 
Clem  !  With  a  clink  for  the  stout— Old  Clem  : 
lilowtiie  fire,  blow  the  tire— Old  Clem!  Roar- 
ing drier,  soaring  higher— Old  Clem  !  One  day, 
soon  after  the  api)earance  of  the  chair,  Miss 
Havisham  suddenly  saying  to  me,  with  the  im- 
ratient  movement  of  her  fingers,  "There,  there, 
there  !  Sing  !"  I  was  surprised  into  crooning 
this  ditty  as  I  pushed  her  over  the  lloor.  Ii 
happened  so  to  catch  her  fancy  that  she  took  :t 
up  in  a  low  brooding  voice,  as  \i  she  were  •-inL.'- 
ing  in  her  sleej).  After  llut,  it  bt  • 
ary  with  us  to  have  it  .n-  v-.-  : 
and    Estella   would   o:t(  ihc 

whole    strain    was     so  .;un 

there  were  three  ot'  us,  that  it  m 
in  the  grim  old  house  tlian  the  i 
of  wind. 

What  could  I  become  with  ihiM  Mirrmmd- 
ings?  How  could  my  character  fail  to  be  in- 
rtuenccd  by  them?     Is  it  t(»  l>c  \\  '  at  if 

my  thouehts  were  da/cd,  as  my  e\  .  hen 

I  •  into  the  natural  light  from  the  misty 

}.■  ,^^? 

'  the  pale 

>"  ,  >ly  been 

betrayed   into  onnous   inventions   to 

which  I  had  < Under  the  circum- 
stances, I  felt  that  Joe  could  hardly  fail  to  dis- 
cern, in  the  pale  young  gentleman,  an  appro- 
priate passenger  to  be  put  into  the  black  velvet 
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coach ;  ihereforc,  I  said  nothing  of  him.  Besides : 
that  shrinking  from  having  Miss  Havisham  and 
EbtcUa  discussed,  which  had  come  upon  me  in 
the  beginning,  grew  much  more  potent  as  time 
went  on.  I  reposed  complete  confitlence  in  no 
one  but  Biddy  ;  but,  I  told  poor  Biddy  every- 
thing. Why  it  came  natural  for  me  to  do  so, 
and  why  Bidily  had  a  deep  concern  in  every- 
thing I  told  her,  1  did  not  know  then,  though  I 
think  I  know  now. 

Meanwhile,  councils  went  on  in  the  kitchen 
at    home,    fraught   with    almost    insupportable 


aggravation  to  my  exasperated  spirit.  That  ass, 
Pumblechook,  used  often  to  come  over  of  a 
night  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  my  prospects 
with  my  sister;  and  I  really  do  believe  (to  this 
hour  with  le^s  i^enitencc  than  I  ought  to  feel), 
that  if  these  hands  could  have  taken  a  linch-pin 
out  of  his  chaise-cart,  they  would  have  done  it. 
The  miserable  man  was  a  man  of  that  confined 
stolidity  of  mind,  that  he  could  not  discuss  my 
prospects  without  having  me  before  him — as  it 
were,  to  operate  upon — and  he  would  drag  me  up 
from  my  stool  (usually  by  the  collar)  where  I  was 


HE  SAID,   "  AHA  I      WOULD  VOU  .' "   AND  BEGAN   DANCING   B.\CKWARDS  AND   FORWARDS. 


quiet  in  a  corner,  and,  putting  me  before  the  fire 
as  if  I  were  going  to  be  cooked,  would  begin  by 
saying.  "  Now,  mum,  here  is  this  boy !  Here  is 
this  boy  which  you  brought  up  by  hand.  Hold 
up  your  head,  boy,  and  be  for  ever  grateful  unto 
them  which  so  did  do.  Now,  mum,  with  rc- 
spections  to  this  boy!"  And  then  he  would 
rumple  my  hair  the  wrong  way — which  from  my 
earliest  remembrance,  as  already  hinted,  I  have 
in  my  soul  denied  the  right  of  any  fellow-creature 
to  do — and  would  hold  me  before  him  by  the 
sleeve :  a  spectacle  of  imbecility  only  to  be 
equalled  by  himself. 


Then,  he  and  my  sister  would  pair  off  in  such 
nonsensical  speculations  about  Miss  Havisham,. 
and  about  what  she  would  do  with  me  and  for 
me,  that  I  used  to  want — quite  painfully — to 
burst  into  spiteful  tears,  fly  at  Pumblechook,  and 
pummel  him  all  over.  In  these  dialogues  mv 
sister  spoke  to  me  as  if  she  were  morally  wren(  Ii- 
ing  one  of  my  teeth  out  at  ever)'  reference; 
while  Pumblechook  himself,  self-constituted  my 
patron,  would  sit  supervising  me  with  a  de- 
preciatory eye,  like  the  architect  of  my  fortunes 
who  thought  himself  engaged  in  a  very  un- 
remunerative  job. 


MY  CAREER  IS  DECIDED. 
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In  these  discussions  Joe  bore  no  part.  But 
he  was  often  talked  at,  while  they  were  in  pro- 
gress, by  reason  of  Mrs.  Joe's  perceiving  that  he 
was  not  favourable  to  my  being  taken  from  the 
forge.  I  was  fully  old  enough  now  to  be  appren- 
ticed to  Joe ;  and,  when  Joe  sat  with  the  poker 
on  his  knees  thoughtfully  raking  out  the  ashes 
between  the  lower  bars,  my  sister  would  so  dis- 
tinctly construe  that  innocent  action  into  oppo- 
sition on  his  part,  that  she  would  dive  at  him, 
take  the  poker  out  of  his  hands,  shake  him, 
and  put  it  away.  There  was  a  most  irritating 
end  to  every  one  of  these  debates.  All  in  a 
moment,  with  nothing  to  lead  up  to  it,  my  sister 
would  stop  herself  in  a  yawn,  and,  catching 
sight  of  me  as  it  were  incidentally,  would  swoop 
upon  me  wiih,  "  Come  !  there's  enough  of  you  ! 
You  get  along  to  bed ;  you\Q.  given  trouble 
enough  for  one  night,  I  hope  I"  As  if  I  had 
besought  them  as  a  favour  to  bother  my  life  out. 

We  went  on  in  this  way  for  a  long  time,  and 
it  seemed  likely  iliat  we  should  continue  to  go 
on  in  this  way  for  a  long  time,  when,  one  day, 
Miss  Havisham  stopped  short  as  she  and  I  were 
walking,  she  leaning  on  my  shoulder ;  and  said 
with  some  displeasure  : 

''  You  are  growing  tall,  Pip  ! " 

I  thought  ic  best  to  hint,  through  the  medium 
of  a  meclitative  look,  that  this  might  be  occa- 
sioned by  circumstances  over  which  I  had  no 
control. 

She  said  no  more  at  the  lime  ;  but,  she  pre- 
sently stopped  and  looked  at  me  again  ;  and 
presently  again  ;  and,  after  that,  looked  frown- 
ing and  moody.  On  the  next  day  of  my  attend- 
ance, when  our  usual  e.xercisc  was  over,  and  I 
had  landed  her  at  her  dressing-table,  she  stayed 
me  with  a  movement  ot  her  impatient  fmgers  : 

"  Tell  me  the  name  again  of  that  blacksmith 
of  yours.'' 

"  Joe  Gargery,  nKiani.' 

"  Meaning  the  master  you  were  to  be  ap- 
prenticed to  .•*" 

"  Ves,  Miss  Havisham." 

"  You  had  better  be  apprenticed  at  once. 
Would  Gargery  come  here  with  you,  and  bring 
your  indentures,  do  you  think  ?" 

I  signified  that  I  had  no  doubt  he  would  take 
it  as  an  honour  to  be  asked. 

"  Then  let  him  come."' 

"  At  any  particular  time,  Miss  Havi^iiam  .'  ' 

*'  There,  there  I  I  know  nothing  about  limes. 
Let  him  come  soon,  and  come  alone  with  you." 

When  I  got  home  at  night,  and  delivereil  this 
message  for  Joe,  my  sister  "went  on  the  Ram- 
page,' in  a  more  alarming  degree  than  at  any 
previous  period.    She  asked  me  and  Joe  whether 


we  supposed  she  was  door-mats  under  our  feet, 
and  how  we  dared  to  use  her  so,  and  what  com- 
pany we  graciously  thought  she  was  fit  for.' 
When  she  had  exhausted  a  torrent  of  such  in- 
(juiries,  she  threw  a  candlestick  at  Joe,  burst  into 
a  loud  sobbing,  got  out  the  dusti^an — which 
was  always  a  very  bad  sign — put  on  her  coarse 
apron,  and  began  cleaning  up  to  a  terrible  ex- 
tent. Not  satisfied  widi  a  dr)'  cleaning,  she 
took  to  a  pail  and  scrubbing-brush,  and  cleaned 
us  out  of  house  and  home,  so  that  we  stood 
shivering  in  the  back-yard.  It  was  ten  o'clock 
at  night  before  we  ventured  to  creep  in  again, 
and  then  she  asked  Joe  why  he  hadn't  married 
a  Negress  Slave  at  once  ?  Joe  offered  no  answer, 
poor  fellow,  but  stood  feeling  his  whisker  and 
looking  dejectedly  at  me,  as  if  he  thought  it 
really  might  have  been  a  better  speculation. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

T  was  a  trial  to  my  feelings,  on  the 
next  day  but  one,  to  see  Joe  array- 
ing himself  in  his  Sunday  clothes  to 
accompany  me  to  Miss  Havisham's. 
However,  as  he  thought  his  court 
suit  necessary  to  the  occasion,  it  was 
not  for  me  to  tell  him  that  he  looked  far 
better  in  his  working  dress  ;  the  rather, 
because  I  knew  he  made  himself  so  dreadfully 
uncomfortable  entirely  on  my  account,  and  that 
it  was  for  me  he  pulled  up  his  shirt  collar  so 
very  high  behind,  that  it  made  the  hair  on 
the  crown  of  his  head  stand  up  like  a  tuft  of 
feathers. 

At  breakfast-time  my  sister  declared  her  in- 
tention of  going  to  town  with  us,  and  being  left 
at  Uncle  Pumblechook's.  and  called  for  *'  when 
we  had  done  with  our  fine  Ladies"' — a  way  ct 
]>utting  the  casefrom  which  Joe  appeared  inchneu 
to  augur  the  worst.  The  forge  was  shut  up  for  the 
ilay,  and  Joe  inscribed  in  chalk  upon  the  door 
(as  it  was  his  custom  to  do  on  the  ver)-  rare 
occasions  when  he  was  not  at  work)  the  mono- 
syllable HouT,  accompanied  by  a  sketch  of  an 
arrow  supposed  to  be  flying  in  the  direction  he 
had  taken. 

We  walked  to  town,  my  sister  leading  the  way 
in  a  very  large  beaver  bonnet,  and  canning  a 
basket  like  the  Great  Seal  of  England  in  plaited 
straw,  a  pair  of  pattens,  a  spare  shawl,  and  an 
umbrella,  though  it  was  a  fine  bright  day.  I 
am  not  quite  clear  whether  these  articles  were 
carried  penitentially  or  ostentatiously  ;  but,  I 
rather  think  they  were  displayed  as  articles  of 
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property — much  as  Cleopatra  or  any  other  sove- 
reign lady  on  the  Rampage  might  exhibit  her 
weahh  in  a  pageant  or  procession. 

When  we  came  to  Pumbkchook's,  my  sister 
bounceil  in  and  left  us.  As  it  was  ahnost  noon, 
Joe  and  I  heUl  straight  on  to  Miss  Havisham's 
house.  Estella  opened  the  g.ite  as  usual,  and, 
the  moment  she  appeared,  Joe  took  liis  hat  off, 
and  stood  weighing  it  by  \\\t  brim  in  both  his 
hands :  as  if  he  had  some  urgent  reason  in  his 
mind  for  being  particular  to  half  a  quarter  of  an 
ounce. 

Kstella  took  no  notice  of  either  of  us,  but  led 
us  the  way  that  I  knew  so  well.  I  followed  next  to 
her,  and  Joe  came  last.  When  I  looked  back 
at  Joe  in  the  long  passage,  he  was  still  weighing 
his  hat  with  the  greatest  care,  and  was  coming 
after  us  in  long  strides  on  the  tips  of  his  toes. 

Estella  told  me  we  were  both  to  go  in,  so  I 
took  Joe  by  the  coat-cuf^',  and  conducted  him 
into  Miss  Havisham's  presence.  She  was  seated 
at  her  dressing-table,  and  looked  round  at  us 
immediately. 

"  Oh  ! "  said  she  to  Joe.  "  You  are  the  hus- 
band of  the  sister  of  this  boy  ?" 

I  could  hardly  have  imagined  dear  old  Joe 
looking  so  unlike  himself,  or  so  like  some  extra- 
ordinary bird  ;  standing,  as  he  did,  sjieechless, 
with  his  tuft  of  feathers  ruffled,  and  his  mouth 
open  as  if  he  wanted  a  worm. 

*•  You  are  tlie  husband,"  repeated  Miss  Havis- 
ham,  "  of  the  sister  of  this  boy  ?'' 

It  was  vi. :  ;  but,  throughout  the 

interview,  j  addressing  Me  instead 

of  Miss  Hav.oh^;!!!. 

'•  Which  I  meantersay,  Tiji,"  Joe  now  ob- 
ser\'ed  in  a  manner  that  was  at  once  expressive 
of  forcible  argumentation,  strict  confidence,  and 
great  politeness,  "  as  I  hup  and  marrieil  your 
sister,  and  I  were  at  the  time  what  you  might 
call  (if  you  was  anyways  inclined)  a  single  man." 

"Well!"  said  Miss  Havisham.  "And  you 
have  reared  the  boy,  with  the  intention  of  taking 
him  for  your  ajjprentice;  is  that  so,  Mr.  Gar- 
ger)-  ?" 

"  You  know,  Pip,"  replied  Joe,  *'  as  you  and 
me  were  ever  Iriends,  and  it  were  looked  for'ard 
to  betwixt  us,  as  being  calc'lateil  to  lead  to  larks. 
Not  but  what,  Pip,  if  you  had  ever  made  objec- 
tions to  the  business — such  as  its  being  open  to 
black  and  sut,  or  such-like — not  but  what  they 
would  have  been  attended  to,  don't  you  see  ?" 

"  Has  the  boy,"  said  Miss  Havisham,  "  ever 
made  any  objection  ?    Does  he  like  the  trade  ?" 

"  Which  it  is  well  beknown  to  yourself,  Pip," 
returned  Joe,  strengthening  his  former  mixture 
of  argumentation,  confidence,  and   politeness, 


"that  it  were  the  wish  of  your  own  hart."  (I 
saw  the  idea  suddenly  break  upon  him  that  he 
wouKl  adapt  his  epitaph  to  the  occasion,  before 
he  went  on  to  say),  "  .Viul  there  weren't  no 
objection  on  your  jiart,  ami  Pip  it  were  the 
great  wish  of  your  hart !" 

It  was  (]uite  in  vain  for  me  to  endeavour  to 
make  him  sensible  that  he  ought  to  speak  to 
Miss  Havisham.  The  more  I  made  faces  and 
gestures  to  him  to  do  it,  the  more  confidential, 
argumentative,  and  polite  he  persisted  in  being 
to  .Me. 

"  Have  you  brought  his  indentures  with  you  ?" 
asked  .Miss  Havisham. 

"  Well,  Pip,  you  know,"  replied  Joe,  as  if  that 
were  a  little  unreasonable,  "  you  yourself  see  me 
put  'em  in  my  'at,  and  therefore  you  know  as 
they  are  here."  With  which  he  took  them  out, 
and  gave  them,  not  to  Miss  Havisham,  but  to 
me.  1  am  afraid  I  was  ashamed  of  the  dear  good 
fellow — I  knaiu  I  was  ashamed  of  him — when  I 
saw  that  Estella  stood  at  the  back  of  Miss 
Havisham's  chair,  and  that  her  eyes  laughed 
mischievously.  I  took  the  indentures  out  of 
his  hand,  and  gave  them  to  Miss  Havisham. 

"  You  expected,"  said  Miss  Havibham  as  she 
looked  them  over,  "  no  premium  widi  the  boy  ?" 

"Joe!"    I   remonstrated;   for   he   made   no 

reply  at  all.     "  Why  don't  you  answer " 

.  "  Pip,"  returned  Joe,  cutting  me  short  as  if  he 
were  hurt,  "  which  I  meantersay  that  were  not  a 
question  requiring  a  answer  betwixt  yourself  and 
me.  and  which  you  know  the  answer  to  be  full 
well  No.  You  know  it  to  be  No,  Pip,  and 
wherefore  should  I  say  it  ?" 

Miss  Havisham  glanced  at  him  as  if  she 
understood  what  he  really  was,  better  than  I  had 
thought  possible,  seeing  what  he  was  there ; 
and  took  up  a  little  bag  from  the  table  beside 
her. 

"  Pip  has  earned  a  ])rcmium  here,"  she  said, 
"  and  here  it  is.  There  are  five-and-twenty 
guineas  in  this  bag.  Give  it  to  your  master, 
Pip." 

.\s  if  he  were  absolutely  out  of  his  mind  with 
the  wonder  awakened  in  him  by  her  strange 
figure  and  the  strange  room,  Joe,  even  at  this 
pass,  persisted  in  addressing  me. 

"  This  is  wcry  liberal  on  your  part,  Pip,"  said 
Joe,  "  aiul  it  is  as  such  received  and  grateful 
welcome,  though  never  looked  for,  far  nor  near 
nor  nowheres.  And  now,  old  chap,"  said  Joe, 
conveying  to  me  first  a  sensation  of  burnmg, 
and  then  of  freezing,  for  I  felt  as  if  that  familiar 
expression  were  apphed  to  Miss  Havisham  : 
"  and  now,  old  chap,  may  we  do  our  duty ! 
May  you  and  me  do  our  duty,  both  on  us  by 
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one  and  another,  and  by  them  which  your 
liberal  present — have — conweyed  —  to  be — for 
the  satisfaction  of  mind — of — them  as  never" — 
liere  Joe  showed  tliat  he  felt  he  had  fallen  into 
frit,'lufid  difficulties,  until  he  triumphantly  rescued 
himself  with  the  wortls,  "  and  from  myself  far 
be  it  !  "  These  words  had  such  a  round  and  con- 
vincing sound  for  him  that  he  said  them  twice. 

"  Good-bye,  Pip  !  "  said  Miss  Havisham. 
"  Let  them  out,  Estella." 

"  Am  I  to  come  again,  Miss  Havisham  ?"  I 
asked. 

"  No.  Gargery  is  your  master  now.  Gar- 
gery !     One  wortl  !" 

Thus  calling  him  back  as  I  went  out  of  the 
door,  I  heard  her  say  to  Joe,  in  a  distinct 
emphatic  voice,  "  The  boy  has  been  a  good  boy 
here,  and  that  is  his  reward.  Of  course,  as  an 
honest  man,  you  will  expect  no  other  and  no 
indre." 

How  Joe  got  out  of  the  room,  I  have  never 
been  able  to  determine  ;  but,  I  know  that  when 
he  did  get  out  he  was  steadily  proceeding  up- 
stairs instead  of  coming  down,  and  was  deaf  to 
all  remonstrances  until  I  went  after  him  and  laid 
hold  of  him.  In  another  minute  we  were  out- 
side the  gate,  and  it  was  locked,  and  Estella  was 
_i;one.  When  we  stood  in  the  ilaylight  alone 
again,  Joe  backed  up  against  a  wall,  antl  said  to 
me,  "Astonishing  !"  And  there  he  remained  so 
long,  saying,  ''Astonishing!"  at  intervals,  so 
often,  that  I  began  to  think  his  senses  were 
never  coming  back.  At  length  he  prolongeil 
his  remark  into  "  Pip,  I  do  assure  you  this  is 
asToN-ishing  ! "  and  so,  by  degrees,  became 
conversational  and  able  to  walk  away. 

I  have  reason  to  think  that  Joe's  intellects 
were  brightened  by  the  encounter  they  hail 
l)a5sed  through,  and  that,  on  our  way  to  Pumble- 
chook's,  he  mvented  a  subtle  and  dec])  ilesign. 
My  reason  is  to  be  found  in  what  took  place  in 
Mr.  Pumblcchook's  parlour  :  where,  on  our  pre- 
senting ourselves,  my  sister  sat  in  conference 
with  that  detested  seedsman. 

"  Well  !"  cried  my  sister,  addressing  us  both 
at  once.  "  And  what's  happeneil  to  you  i  I 
wonder  you  comlescend  to  come  back  to  such 
poor  society  as  this,  I  am  sure  I  do  !" 

"  Miss  Havibham,"  said  Joe  with  a  fixed  look 
at  me,  like  an  effort  of  remembrance,  "  made  it 
wery  partickler  that  we  should  give  her — were  it 
compliments  or  respects,  Pip?'* 

'•  Compliments,'"  I  said. 

*'  Which  that  were  my  own  belief,"  answered 
Joe.  "  Her  compliments  to  Mrs.  J.  Gargery " 

"Much  good  they'll  do  me!"  observed  my 
sister  ;  but  rather  gratified  loo. 


"  And  wshing,"  pursued  Joe  with  another 
fixed  look  at  me,  like  another  effort  of  remem- 
brance, *'  that  the  slate  of  Miss  Havisham's  elih 
were  silch  as  would  have — allowed,  were  it, 
Pip?" 

"  Of  her  having  the  pleasure,"  I  added. 

"  Of  ladies'  company,"  said  Joe.  And  drew 
a  long  breath. 

"Well!"  cried  my  sister  with  a  mollified 
glance  at  Mr.  Pumblechook.  *'  She  might  have 
had  the  politeness  to  send  that  message  at  first, 
but  it's  belter  late  than  never.  And  what  did 
she  give  young  Raniiijole  here  .'" 

"  ISiie  giv'  him,"  said  Joe,  "  nothing." 

Mrs.  Joe  was  going  to  break  out,  but  Joe 
went  on. 

"  What  she  giv',"  saiil  Joe,  "  she  giv'  to  his 
friends.  '  .\nd  by  his  friends,'  were  her  explana- 
tion, *  I  mean  into  the  liands  of  his  sister,  Mrs. 
J.  Gargery.'  Them  were  her  words ;  '  Mrs.  J. 
Gargery.'  She  mayn't  have  knowed,"  aiiiltd 
Joe  with  an  ajipearance  of  reflection,  "  whellier 
it  were  Joe  or  Jorge." 

My  sister  looked  at  Pumblechook :  who 
smoothed  the  elbows  of  his  wooden  ann-chair, 
and  nodded  at  her  and  at  the  fire,  as  if  he  had 
known  all  about  it  beforehand. 

"And  how  much  have  you  got?"  asked  my 
sister,  laughing.     Positively,  laughing  ! 
Q  "  What  would  present   company  say  to  ten 
pound  ?"  demanded  Joe. 

"  They'd  say."  relumed  my  sister  curtly, 
"  pretty  well.     Not  too  much,  but  pretty  well." 

"  It's  more  than  that,  then, "  said  Joe. 

That  fearful  imj)oslor,  Pumblechook,  imme- 
diately noilded,  and  said,  as  he  rubbed  the  anns 
of  his  chair :  "  It's  more  than  that,  mum." 

"  \\'li) ,  you  don't  mean  to  say "  began 

my  sister. 

"  Yes,  I  do,  mum,"  said  Pumblechook  ;  **  but 
wait  a  bit.  Go  on,  Joseph.  Guoil  in  you ! 
Go  on!" 

"  ^\'hat  would  jiresent  comjxiny  say,"  pro- 
ceeded Joe,  "  to  twenty  ]>ound  ?" 

"  Handsome  would  be  the  word,"  relumed 
my  sister. 

"  Well,  then,"  said  Joe,  "  it's  more  than  twenty 
pound." 

That  abject  hypocrite,  Pii    "  "    '   xided 

again,  and  said,  with  a  pat:  .  "  It's 

more  than  that,  mum.     Good  agam  '.     Follow 
her  up,  Joseph  !" 

*•  Then,  to  make  an  end  of  it,'  said  Joe, 
delightedly  handing  the  bag  to  my  sister  ;  "  its 
five-and-lwenty  pound." 

"  It's  five-and-twenty  ]x>und,  mum,"  echoed 
that  basest  of  swindlers,  Pumblechook,  rising  to 
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shake  hands  with  her;  "and  it's  no  more  than 
your  merits  (as  I  said  when  my  o[)inion  was 
asked),  and  1  wish  you  joy  of  the  money  I' 

If  the  villain  had  stojjped  here,  his  case  would 
have  hecn  sutticiently  awful,  but  he  blackened 
his  guilt  by  proceeiling  to  take  me  into  custody, 
with  a  right  of  patronage  that  left  all  his  former 
criminality  far  behind. 

"  Now,  you  see,  Joseph  and  wife,"  said  Pum- 
blechook  as  he  took  me  by  the  arm  above  the 


elbow,  '•  I  am  one  of  them  that!  always  go  right 
through  with  what  they've  begun.  This  boy 
must  be  bound,  out  of  hand.  Thai's  my  way. 
Bound  out  of  hand." 

•'  Gooilness  knows,  Uncle  Pumblechook,"  said 
my  sister  (grasping  the  money),  "  we're  deci)ly 
beholden  to  you." 

"  Never  mind  me,  mum,"  returned  that  dia- 
bolical corn-chandler.  "  A  pleasure  s  a  pleasure 
all  the  world  over.     But  this  boy,  you  know  ; 


"  WELL,    TIP,   YOU   K.NOW,    . 


\'JV.    VoUKSELK   SF.E   ME    PUT   'EM    l.N    MV    'AT,    AND   THEREFORE    VOU 
KNOW   AS   TIIEV    ARE    HERE." 


we  must  have  him  bound.     I  said  Id  see  to  it— 
to  tell  you  the  truth.'' 

The  Justices  were  sitting  in  the  Town-hall 
near  at  hand,  and  we  at  once  went  over  to  have 
me  bound  apprentice  to  Joe  in  the  Magisterial 
I)resence.  I  say,  we  went  over,  but  I  was 
pushed  over  by  Pumblechook,  exactly  as  if  I 
had  that  moment  picked  a  pocket  or  fired  a  rick  ; 
indeed,  it  was  the  general  impression  in  Court 
that  I  had  been  taken  red-handed  ;  for,  as 
Pumblechook  shoved    me   before  him  through 


the  crowd,  I  heard  some  people  say,  "What's  ne 
done  ?'*  and  others.  "  He's  a  young  'un,  too,  but 
looks  bad,  don't  he?"  One  person  of  mild  and 
benevolent  aspect  even  gave  me  a  tract  orna- 
mented with  a  woodcut  of  a  malevolent  young 
man  fitted  up  with  a  perfect  sausage  shop  of 
fetters,  and  entitled  To  le  read  in  my  Cell. 

The  Hall  was  a  queer  place,  I  thought,  with 
hi^iher  pews  in  it  than  a  church — and  with  people 
hanging  over  the  pews  looking  on — and  with 
mighty  Justices   (one  with  a   powdered    head) 
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leaning  back  in  chairs,  with  folded  arms,  or 
taking  snuff,  or  going  to  sleep,  or  writing,  or 
reading  the  newsjupcrs — and  with  some  shinin;^ 
black  portraits  on  the  walls,  which  my  unartistic 
eye  regarded  as  a  comj)osition  of, hardbake  and 
sticking-plaster.  Here,  in  a  corner,  my  inden- 
tures were  duly  signed  and  attested,  and  I  was 
*■'  bound  ;"  Mr,  Pumblechook  holding  me  all  tiie 
while  as  if  we  had  looked  in,  on  our  way  to  the 
scaffold,  to  have  those  little  preliminaries  dis- 
posed of. 

When  we  had  come  out  again,  and  had  got 
rid  of  the  boys  who  had  been  put  into  great 
spirits  by  the  e.\[)ectation  of  seeing  me  publicly 
tortured,  and  who  were  much  disap|)ointed  to 
find  that  my  friends  were  merely  rallying  round 
me,  we  went  back  to  Puiublechook's.  And 
there  my  sister  became  so  excited  by  the  twenty- 
five  guineas,  that  nothing  would  serve  her  but 
we  must  have  a  dinner  out  of  that  windfall  at  the 
Blue  Boar,  and  that  Pumblcchdok  must  go  over 
in  his  ciiaise-cart,  and  bring  the  Hubbies  and 
Mr.  Wopsle. 

It  was  agreed  to  be  done  ;  and  a  most  melan- 
choly day  I  passed.  For,  it  inscrutably  appeared 
to  stand  to  reason,  in  the  minds  of  the  whole 
company,  that  I  was  an  excrescence  on  the 
entertainment.  And,  to  make  it  worse,  they  all 
asked  me  from  time  to  time — in  .short,  whenever 
they  had  nothing  else  to  do — why  I  didn't  enjoy 
myself?  And  what  could  I  possil;Iy  do  then 
but  say  that  I  was  enjoying  myself — when  I 
wasn't? 

However,  they  were  grown  up,  and  had  their 
own  way.  and  made  the  most  of  it.  That 
swintUing  Pumblechook,  exalted  into  the  bene- 
ficent contriver  of  the  whole  occasion,  actually 
took  the  top  of  the  table  ;  and  when  he  addressed 
them  on  the  subject  of  my  being  bound,  and  had 
fiendishly  congratulated  them  on  my  being  liable 
to  imprisonment  if  I  played  at  cinls,  drank 
strong  liquors,  kept  late  hours  or  bad  company, 
or  indulged  in  other  vagaries  which  the  form  of 
my  indentures  appeared  to  contemplate  as  next 
to  inevitable,  he  placed  me  standing  on  a  chair 
beside  him  to  illustrate  his  remarks. 

My  only  other  remembrances  of  the  great 
festival  are.  That  they  wouldn't  let  me  go  to  sleep, 
but,  whenever  they  saw  me  dropping  off,  woke  me 
up  anil  told  me  to  enjoy  myself.  That,  rather 
late  in  the  evening.  Mr.  Wopsle  gave  us  Collins's 
ode,  and  threw  his  blood-stained  sword  in 
thunder  down,  with  such  effect,  that  a  waiter 
came  in  and  said.  "  The  Commercials  under- 
neath sent  up  their  compliments,  and  it  wasn't 
the  Tumbler's  Arms."'  That,  they  were  all  in 
excellent  spirits   on   the  road  home,  and  sang 


O  Lady  Fair  !  Mr.  Wopsle  taking  the  bass,  and 

asserting  with  a  tremendously  strong  voice  (in 
reply  to  the  inquisitive  bore  who  leads  that 
j)iece  of  music  in  a  most  impertinent  manner,  by 
wanting  to  know  all  about  everybody's  private 
affairs),  that  he  was  the  man  with  his  white  locks 
flowing,  and  that  he  was  upon  the  whole  the 
weakest  pilgrim  going. 

Finally,  I  remember  that  when  I  got  into  my 
little  bedroom,  I  was  truly  wretched,  and  had  a 
strong  conviction  on  me  that  I  should  never  like 
Joe's  trade.  I  had  liked  it  once,  but  once  was 
not  now. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

5t  is  a  most  mi.serable  thing  to  feel 
^,^^   ashamed  of  home.     There  may  be 
black  ingratitude  in  the  thing,  and 
the  punishment  may  be  retributive 
''  t)f   ■^•-^  ^'^^  ^'^11  deservcti  ;  but,  that  it  is  a 
y1^- ?  miserable  thing,  I  can  testify. 

^^  ^  Home  had  never  l)een  a  very  pleasant 
place  to  me,  because  of  my  sister's 
temper.  But,  Joe  had  sanctified  it.  and  I  be- 
lieved in  it.  I  had  believed  in  the  best  parlour 
as  a  most  elegant  saloon  ;  I  had  believed  in  the 
front-door  as  a  mysterious  portal  of  the  Temple 
of  State  whose  solemn  opening  was  attended 
with  a  sacrifice  of  roast  fowls  ;  I  had  believed  in 
the  kitchen  as  a  chaste,  though  not  magnificent, 
apartment;  I  had  believed  in  the  forge  as  the 
glowing  road  to  manhood  and  independence. 
NN'ithin  a  single  year  all  this  was  changed.  Now, 
it  was  all  coarse  and  common,  and  I  wouUl  not 
have  had  Miss  Havisham  and  Estella  see  it  on 
any  account. 

How  much  of  my  ungracious  condition  of 
mind  may  have  been  my  own  fault,  how  much 
Miss  Havisham's,  how  much  my  sister's,  is  now 
of  no  moment  to  me  or  to  any  one.  The  change 
was  made  in  mc ;  the  thing  was  done.  Well  or 
ill  done,  excusably  or  inexcusably,  it  was  done. 
Once,  it  had  seemed  to  mc  that  when  I  should 
at  last  roll  up  my  shirt-slecvcs  and  go  into  the 
forge,  Joe's  '|)rentice,  I  should  be  distinguished 
and  happy.  Now  the  reality  was  in  my  hold.  I  only 
felt  that  I  was  dusty  with  the  dust  of  small  coal, 
and  that  I  had  a  weight  \\\iox\  my  daily  remem- 
brance to  which  the  anvil  was  a  feather.  There 
have  been  occasions  in  my  later  life  (I  suppose 
as  in  most  lives)  when  I  have  felt  for  a  time  as 
if  a  thick  curtain  had  fallen  on  all  its  interest 
and  romance,  to  shut  me  out  from  anything 
j  save  dull  endurance  any  more.  Never  has  that 
I  curtain  dropped  so  heavy  and  blank  as  when 


so 
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my  way  in  life  lay  stretched  out  straight  before 
me  through  the  newly-entcreil  road  of  apprentice- 
ship to  Joe. 

I  remember  that,  at  a  later  i)crioil  of  my 
"  time,"  I  used  to  stand  about  the  churchyard 
on  Sunday  evenings,  when  night  was  falling, 
comparing  my  own  i>erspective  with  tlie  windy 
marsh  view,  and  making  out  some  likeness  be- 
tween them  by  thinking  how  fl.it  and  low  both 
were,  and  how  on  both  there  came  an  unknown 
way  and  a  dark  mist,  ami  then  the  sea.  I  was 
quite  as  dejected  on  the  first  working-day  of  my 
apprenticeship  as  in  that  after-time ;  but  I  am 
glad  to  know  that  I  never  breathed  a  murmur  to 
Joe  while  my  indentures  lasted.  It  is  about  the 
only  thing  I  am  glad  to  know  of  myself  in  that 
connection. 

For  though  it  includes  what  I  proceed  to  add, 
all  the  merit  of  what  I  proceed  to  add  was  Joe's. 
It  was  not  because  I  was  faithful,  but  because 
Joe  was  faithful,  that  I  never  ran  away,  and 
went  for  a  soldier  or  a  sailor.  It  was  not  be- 
cause I  had  a  strong  sense  of  the  virtue  of 
industry,  but  because  Joe  had  a  strong  sense  of 
the  virtue  of  industry,  that  I  worked  with  tole- 
rable zeal  against  the  grain.  It  is  not  possible 
to  know  how  far  the  influence  of  any  amiable 
honest-hearted  duty-doing  man  flies  out  into  the 
world ;  but  it  is  very  possible  to  know  how  it 
has  touched  one's  self  in  going  by,  and  I  know 
right  well  that  any  good  that  intermixed  itself 
with  my  apprenticeship  came  of  plain  contented 
Joe,  and  not  of  restless  aspiring  discontented  me. 

What  I  wanted,  who  can  say?  H()w  can  / 
say,  when  I  never  knew  ?  What  I  dreaded  was, 
that  in  some  unlucky  hour  I,  being  at  my 
grimiest  and  commonest,  should  lift  up  my  eyes 
and  see  Estella  looking  in  at  one  of  the  wooden 
windows  of  the  forge.  I  was  haunted  by  the 
fear  that  she  would,  sooner  or  later,  find  me  out, 
with  a  black  face  and  hands,  doing  the  coarsest 
part  of  my  work,  and  would  exult  over  me  and 
despise  me.  Often  after  dark,  when  I  was  pull- 
ing the  bellows  for  Joe,  and  we  were  singing 
Old  Clem,  and  when  the  thought  how  we  used 
to  sing  it  at  Miss  Havisham's  would  seem  to  show 
me  Kstella's  face  in  the  fire,  with  her  pretty  hair 
fluttering  in  the  wind,  and  her  eyes  scorning  me, 
— often,  at  such  a  time,  I  would  look  towards 
those  panels  of  black  night  in  the  wall  which 
the  wooden  windows  then  were,  and  would  fancy 
that  I  saw  her  just  drawing  her  face  away,  and 
would  believe  that  she  had  come  at  last. 

After  that,  when  we  went  in  to  supper,  the 
place  and  the  meal  would  have  a  more  homely 
look  than  ever,  and  I  would  feel  more  ashamed 
of  home  than  ever,  in  my  own  ungracious  breast. 


CII.VPTKR  XV. 

S  I  was  getting  too  big  for  Mr. 
Wopsle's  great-aunt's  room,  my  edii- 
C^tion  uniler  that  prc])osierous 
female  terminated.  Not,  however, 
until  Bidiiy  had  imparled  to  me 
everything  she  knew,  from  the  little- 
catalogue  of  prices  to  a  comic  song 
she  hail  once  bought  for  a  halfpenny. 
Although  the  only  coherent  part  of  the  latter 
piece  of  literature  were  the  opening  lines, 

"When  I  went  to  Lunnon  (own  sirs, 
Too  rul  loo  rul 
Too  rul  loo  rul 
Wasn't  I  done  very  brown  sirs  ? 

Too  rul  loo  rul 
Too  rul  loo  rul  " 

— Still,  in  my  desire  to  be  wiser,  I  got  this  com- 
position by  heart  with  the  utmost  gravity ;  nor 
do  I  recollect  that  I  (juestioned  its  merit,  except 
that  I  thought  (as  I  still  do)  the  amount  of  Too  rul 
somewhat  in  excess  of  the  i)oetry.  In  my  hunger 
for  information,  I  maile  proposals  to  Mr.  Wopsle 
to  bestow  some  intellectual  crumbs  upon  me  : 
with  which  he  kindly  complied.  As  it  turned 
out,  however,  that  he  only  wanted  me  for  a 
dramatic  lay-figure,  to  be  contradicted  and  em- 
braced and  wept  over  and  bullied  and  clutched 
and  stabbed  and  knocked  about  in  a  variety  of 
ways,  I  soon  declined  that  course  of  instruction; 
though  not  until  Mr.  Wopsle,  in  his  poetic  fury, 
had  severely  mauled  me. 

Whatever  I  acijuired,  I  tried  to  impart  to  Joe. 
This  statement  sounds  so  well,  that  I  cumot  in 
my  conscience  let  it  pass  unexplained.  I  wanted 
to  make  Joe  less  ignorant  and  common,  that  he 
might  be  worthier  of  my  society,  and  less  open 
to  Kstella's  reproach. 

The  old  Batter)-  out  on  the  marshes  was  our 
place  of  stuily,  and  a  broken  slate  and  a  short 
piece  of  slate-pencil  were  our  educational  imple- 
ments :  to  which  Joe  always  added  a  pipe  of 
tobacco.  I  never  knew  Joe  to  remember  any- 
thing from  one  Sunday  to  another,  or  to  acquire, 
under  my  tuition,  any  jiieceof  information  what- 
ever. Yet  he  would  smoke  his  pipe  at  the  Bat- 
tery with  a  far  more  sagacious  air  than  anywhere 
else — even  with  a  learned  air — as  if  he  con- 
sidered himself  to  be  advancing  immensely. 
Dear  fellow,  I  hope  he  did. 

It  was  pleasant  and  quiet,  out  there  with  the 
sails  on  the  river  passing  beyond  the  earthwork, 
and  sometimes,  when  the  tide  was  low,  looking 
as  if  they  belonged  to  sunken  ships  that  were 
still  sailing  on  at  the  bottom  of  the  water. 
Whenever  I  watched  the  vessels  standing  out 
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to  sea  with  their  white  sails  spread,  I  somehow 
thought  of  Miss  Havisham  and  Estella  ;  and 
whenever  the  hght  struck  aslant,  afar  off,  upon 
a  cloud  or  sail  or  green  hill-side  or  water-line,  it 
was  just  the  same. — Miss  Havisham  and  Estella, 
and  the  strange  house  and  the  strange  life,  ap- 
])eared  to  have  something  to  do  with  everything 
that  was  picturesque. 

One  Sunday,  when  Joe,  greatly  enjoying  his 
pipe,  had  so  plumed  himself  on  being  "  most 
awful  dull,"  that  I  had  given  him  up  for  the  day, 
I  lay  on  the  earthwork  for  some  lime  with  my 
chin  on  my  hand,  descrying  traces  of  Miss 
Havisham  and  Estella  all  over  the  prospect,  in 
the  sky  and  in  the  water,  until  at  last  I  resolved 
to  mention  a  thought  concerning  them  that  had 
been  much  in  my  head. 

"Joe."  said  I,  "don't  you  think  I  ought  to 
make  Miss  Havisham  a  visit?" 

"  Well,  Pip,"  roturneil  Joe,  slowly  considering. 
"What  for?" 

"  What  for,  Joe  ?  What  is  any  visit  made  for  ?"' 

"  There  is  some  wisits,  p'raps,"  said  Joe,  "  as 
for  ever  remains  open  to  the  question,  Pip.  But 
in  regard  of  wisiting  Miss  Havisham.  She 
might  think  you  wanted  something — expected 
something  of  her." 

"  Don't  you  think  I  might  say  thai  I  djd  not," 
Joe?" 

"You  might,  old  chap,"  said  Joe.  "And she 
might  credit  it.     Similarly,  she  mightn't." 

Joe  felt,  as  I  did,  that  he  had  made  a  point 
there,  and  he  pulled  hard  at  his  pipe  to  keep 
himself  from  weakening  it  by  repetition. 

"  Vou  see,  Pii),"  Joe  pursued  as  soon  as  he 
was  past  that  danger,  "  Miss  Havisham  done 
the  handsome  thing  by  you.  When  Miss 
Havisham  done  the  handsome  thing  by  you, 
she  called  me  back  to  say  to  me  as  that  were  all." 

*'  Yes,  Joe.     I  heard  her." 

"  All,"  Joe  repeated  very  emphatically. 

"  Yes,  Joe.     I  tell  you,  I  heanl  her." 

"  Which  I  meantersay,  Piji,  it  might  be  that 
her  meaning  were — Make  a  enil  on  it  I — .As  you 
was  ! — Me  to  the  North,  and  you  to  the  South  ! 
— Keep  in  sunders  !" 

I  hail  thought  of  that  too,  and  it  was  very  far 
from  comforting  to  me  to  find  that  he  had 
thought  of  it ;  for  it  seemed  to  render  it  more 
probable. 

"  But,  Joe." 

"  Yes,  old  chap." 

"  Here  am  I,  getting  on  in  the  first  year  of 
my  time,  and,  since  the  day  of  my  being  bound, 
I  have  never  thanked  Miss  Havisliam,  or  asked 
after  her,  or  shown  that  I  remember  her." 

"  Thai's  true,  Pip  ;  and  unless  you  was  to  turn 


her  out  a  set  of  shoes  all  four  round — and  which 
I  meantersay  as  even  a  set  of  shoes  all  four 
round  might  not  act  acceptable  as  a  present  in 
a  total  wacancy  of  hoofs " 

"  I  don't  mean  that  sort  of  remembrance,  Joe ; 
I  don't  mean  a  present." 

But  Joe  had  got  the  idea  of  a  present  in  his 
head,  and  must  harp  upon  it.  "  Or  even,"  said 
he,  "  if  you  was  helped  to  knocking  her  up 
a  new  chain  for  the  front-door — or  say  a  gross 
or  two  of  shark-headeil  screws  for  general  use — 
or  some  light  fancy  article,  such  as  a  toasting- 
fork  when  she  took  her  muffins — or  a  gridiron 
when  .she  took  a  sprat  or  such-like " 

"  I  don't  mean  any  present  at  all,  Joe,"  I 
interposed. 

"  Well,"  said  Joe,  still  harping  on  it  as  though 
I  had  particularly  pressed  it,  "  if  I  was  yourself, 
Pip,  I  wouUln't.  No,  I  would  tiot.  For  what's 
a  door-chain  when  she's  got  one  always  up  ? 
And  shark-headers  is  open  to  misrepresentations. 
And  if  it  was  a  toasting-fork,  you'd  go  mto 
brass,  and  do  yourself  no  credit.  And  the 
oncommonest  workman  can't  show  himself 
oncommnn  in  a  gritliron — for  a  gridiron  is  a 
gridiron,"  said  Joe,  steadfastly  imi>ressing  it 
upon  me,  as  if  he  were  endeavouring  to  rouse 
me  from  a  fixed  delusion,  "and  you  may  haim 
at  what  you  like,  but  a  gridiron  it  will  come 
out,  either  by  your  leave  or  again  your  leave, 
and  you  can't  help  yourself " 

"  Sly  dear  Joe, '  I  cried  in  desperation,  taking 
hold  of  his  coat,  "don't  go  on  in  that  way.  1 
never  thought  of  making  Miss  Havisham  any 
present." 

"  No,  Pip,"  Joe  assented,  as  if  he  had  been 
contending  for  that  all  along  ;  "  and  what  I  say 
to  you  is,  you  are  right,  Pip." 

"  Yes,  Joe ;  but  what  I  wanted  to  say  was, 
that  as  we  are  rather  slack  just  now,  if  yon 
would  give  me  a  half-holiday  to-morrow,  I  think 
I  would  go  up  town  and  make  a  call  on  Miss 
Est — Havisham." 

"  Which  her  name,"  said  Joe  gravely,  "  ain't 
Estavisham.  Pip,  unless  she  have  been  re- 
chris'ened." 

"  I  know,  Joe,  I  know.  It  was  a  slip  of 
mine.     What  do  you  think  of  it,  Joe  ?" 

In  brief.  Joe  thought  that  if  I  thought  well  of 
it,  h'  well  of  it.     But  he  wn  -  '  ir 

in  s;  that  if  I  were  rot  r'  h 

cordialiiy,  or  if  I  were  not  i  it 

my  visit  as  a  visit  which  h.  >  i, 

but  was  simply  one  of  gratitude  for  a  favour 
received,  then  this  experimental  trip  should  have 
no  successor.  By  these  conditions  I  promised 
to  abide. 
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Now,  Joe  kept  a  journeyman  at  weekly  wages 
whose  name  was  Orlick.  He  pretended  that 
his  Christian  name  was  Dolge — a  clear  impossi- 
bility— but  he  was  a  fellow  of  that  obstinate 
disposition  that  I  believe  him  to  have  been  the 
prey  of  no  delusion  in  this  particular,  but  wil- 
fully to  have  imposeil  that  name  upon  the 
village  as  an  affront  to  its  understanding.  He- 
was  a  broad-shouldered,  loose-limbeil,  swarthy 
fellow  of  great  strength,  never  in  a  hurry,  and 
always  slouching.  He  never  even  seemed  to 
come  to  his  work  on  j)urpose,  but  woulil  slouch 
in  as  if  by  mere  accident ;  and  when  he  went  to 
the  Jolly  Hargemen  to  eat  his  dinner,  or  went 
away  at  night,  he  would  slouch  out,  like  Cain, 
or  the  Wandering  Jew,  as  if  he  had  no  idea 
where  he  was  going,  and  no  intention  of  ever 
coming  back.  He  lodged  at  a  sluice-keeper's 
out  on  the  marshes,  and  on  working-days  woukl 
come  slouching  from  his  hermitage,  with  his 
hands  in  his  pockets,  and  his  dinner  loosely 
tied  in  a  bundle  round  his  neck  and  dangling  on 
his  back.  On  Sundays  he  mostly  lay  all  day  on 
sluice-gates,  or  stood  against  ricks  and  barns. 
He  always  slouched,  locomotively,  with  his  eyes 
on  the  ground  ;  and,  when  accosted  or  otherwise 
required  to  raise  them,  he  looked  up  in  a  half 
resentful,  half  puzzled  way,  as  though  the  only 
thought  he  ever  had  was,  that  it  was  rather  an 
odd  and  injurious  fact  that  he  should  never  be 
thinking. 

This  morose  journeyman  had  no  liking  for 
me.  When  I  was  very  small  and  timid,  he  gave 
me  to  understand  that  the  Devil  lived  in  a  black 
corner  of  the  forge,  and  that  he  knew  the  fiend 
very  well  :  also  that  it  was  necessary  to  make 
up  the  fire,  once  in  seven  years,  with  a  live  boy. 
and  that  I  might  consider  myself  fuel.  When  I 
became  Joe's  'prentice,  Orlick  was,  perhaps, 
confirmed  in  some  suspicion  that  I  should  dis- 
place him ;  howbeit,  he  liked  me  still  less. 
Not  that  he  ever  said  anything,  or  did  anything, 
openly  importing  hostility;  I  only  noticed  that 
he  always  beat  his  sparks  in  my  direction,  antl 
that,  whenever  I  sang  Old  Clem,  he  came  in 
out  of  time. 

Dolge  Orlick  was  at  work  and  present,  next 
day,  when  I  reminded  Joe  of  my  half-holiday. 
He  said  nothing  at  the  moment,  for  he  and  Joe 
had  just  got  a  piece  of  hot  iron  between  them, 
and  I  was  at  the  bellows :  but  by-and-by  he 
said,  leaning  on  his  hammer  : 

"  Now,  master  !  Sure  you're  not  a-going  to 
favour  only  one  of  us.  If  Young  Pip  has  a  half- 
holiday,  do  as  much  for  Old  Orlick."  I  su[>- 
pose  he  was  about  five-and-twenty,  but  he  usually 
spoke  of  himself  as  an  ancient  person. 


"  Why,  what'll  you  do  with  a  half-holidav,  if 
you  get  it?"  said  Joe. 

"  What'll  /  do  with  it  ?  What'll  //«•  do  with 
it  ?  I'll  do  as  much  with  it  as  //////,"  saiil 
Orlick. 

"As  to  Pij),  he's  going  up  town,"  said  Joe. 

"  >\'cll,  then,  as  to  Old  Orlick.  Jic's  a  going  up 
town,"  letortcd  that  worthy.  "Two  can  go  up 
town.     Tain't  only  one  wot  can  go  up  town." 

"  Don't  lose  your  temper,"  said  Joe. 

"Shall  if  I  like,"  growled  Orlick.  "Some 
and  their  up-towning  I  Now,  master  I  Come. 
No  fiivouring  in  this  shop.     Be  a  man  !" 

The  master  refusing  to  entertain  the  subject 
until  the  journeyman  was  in  a  better  temper, 
Orlick  plunged  at  the  furnace,  drew  out  a  red- 
hot  bar,  made  at  me  with  it  as  if  he  were  going 
to  run  it  through  my  bo.ly.  whisked  it  round 
my  head,  laid  it  on  the  anvil,  hammered  it  out 
— as  if  it  were  I,  I  thought,  and  the  sparks 
were  my  spurting  blood — and  finally  said,  when 
he  had  hammered  himself  hot  and  the  iron  cold, 
and  he  again  leaned  on  his  hammer : 

"  Now,  master !" 

■'  Are  vou  all  right  now?"  demanded  Toe. 

"  Ah  !'  1  am  alf  right."  said  gruff  Old  Orlick. 

"  Then,  as  in  general  you  slick  to  your  work 
as  well* as  most  men,"  said  Joe,  "let  it  be  a  half- 
holiday  for  all." 

My  sister  had  been  standing  silent  in  the 
yard,  within  hearing — she  was  a  most  unscrupu- 
lous spy  and  listener — and  she  instantly  looked 
in  at  one  of  the  windows. 

"  Like  you,  you  fool  !"  said  she  to  Joe,  "giv- 
ing holidays  to  great  idle  hulkers  like  that.  You 
are  a  rich  man,  upon  my  life,  to  waste  wages  in 
that  way.     I  wish  /  was  his  master ! " 

"  You'll  be  everybody's  master,  if  you  durst," 
retorted  Orlick  with  an  ill-favoured  grin. 

("  Let  her  alone,"  said  Joe.) 

"  I'd  be  a  match  for  all  noodles  and  all 
rogues,"  returned  'my  sister,  beginning  to  work 
herself  into  a  mighty  rage.  "And  I  couldn't  be 
a  match  for  the  noodles,  without  being  a  match 
for  your  master,  who's  the  dundcr-headed  king 
of  the  noodles.  And  I  couldn't  be  a  match  for 
the  rogues,  without  being  a  match  for  you,  who 
are  the  blackest-looking  and  the  worst  rogue 
between  this  and  France.     Now  !" 

"  You're  a  foul  shrew.  Mother  Gargery," 
growled  tlie  journeyman.  "  If  that  makes  a 
judge  of  rogues,  you  ought  to  be  a  good 
•un." 

("  Let  her  alone,  will  you?"  said  Jfoe.) 

"What  did  you  say?"  cried  my  sister,  begin- 
ning to  scream.  "  What  did  you  say?  What 
did  that  fellow  Orlick  say  to  me,  Pip?     What 
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(lid  he  call  me,  with  my  husband  standing  by  ? 
Oh!  oh!  oh!"  f.ach  of  these  exclamations 
was  a  shriek  ;  and  I  must  remark  of  my  sister, 
what  is  equally  true  of  all  the  violent  women  I 
have  ever  seen,  that  passion  was  no  excuse  for 
her,  because  it  is  undeniable  that,  instead  of 
•lapsing  into  passion,  she  consciously  and  deli- 
berately took  extraordinary  pains  to  force  her- 
self into  it,  and  became  blindly  furious  by  regu- 
lar stages.     "  What  was  the  name  tliat  he  gave 


me  before  the  base  man  who  swore  to  defend 
me?     Oh!     Hold  me  !     Oh!" 

"  Ah-h-h  !*•  growled  the  journeyman  between 
his  teeth,  "  I'd  hold  you,  if  you  was  my  wife.  I'd 
hold  you  under  the  pump,  and  choke  it  out  of  you." 
("  I  tell  you,  let  her  alone,"  said  Joe.) 
"  Oh  !  To  hear  him  ! "  cried  my  sister  with 
a  clap  of  her  hands  and  a  scream  together — 
which  was  her  next  stage.  "  To  hear  the  names 
he's   giving   me  !     That   Orlick  !     In  my  own 
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house  !  Me,  a  married  woman  !  With  my  hus- 
band standing  by  !  Oh  !  oh  !"  Here  my  sister, 
after  a  fit  of  clappings  and  screamings,  beat  her 
hands  upon  her  bosom  ami  upon  her  knees,  and 
threw  her  cap  off,  and  pulled  her  hair  down — 
which  were  the  last  stages  on  her  road  to  frenzy. 
Being  by  this  time  a  perfect  I'ury  and  a  com- 
plete success,  she  made  a  dash  at  the  door, 
which  I  had  fortunately  locked. 

What  coukl  the  wretched  Joe  do  now,  after 
his  disregarded  parenthetical  interruptions,  but 
stand  up  to  his  journeyman,  and  ask  him  what 
Gre.\t  Expectatio.ns,  5. 


he  meant  by  interfering  betwixt  himself  and 
Mrs.  Joe ;  and  further  whether  he  was  man 
enough  to  come  on  ?  Old  Orlick  fell  that  the 
situation  admitted  of  nothing  less  than  coming 
on.  and  was  on  his  defence  straightway;  so, 
without  so  much  as  pulling  off  their  singed  and 
burnt  ai>ron»,  they  went  at  one  another  like  two 
giants.  But,  if  any  man  in  that  neighbourhood 
could  stand  up  long  against  Joe,  I  never  saw 
the  man.  Orlick,  as  if  he  had  been  of  no  more 
account  than  the  pale  young  gentleman,  was 
very  soon  among  the  coal-dust,  and  in  no  hurry 
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to  come  out  of  it.  Tlien  Joe  unlocked  the  door 
and  j)ickcd  up  my  sister,  who  had  liropped 
insensible  at  the  window  (but  who  had  seen  the 
fighl  first  I  think),  and  who  was  carried  into 
the  house  and  laid  down,  anil  who  was  recom- 
mended to  revive,  and  would  do  nothing  but 
struggle  and  clench  her  hands  in  Joe's  hair. 
Then  came  that  singular  calm  and  silence  which 
succeed  all  uproars;  and  then, with  the  vagiie  sen- 
sation which  I  have  always  connected  with  such 
a  lull — namely,  that  it  was  Sunday,  and  some- 
body was  dead — I  went  upstairs  to  dress  myself. 

^^'hen  I  came  down  again,  I  found  Joe  antl 
Orlick  sweeping  up,  without  any  other  traces  of 
discomposure  than  a  slit  in  one  of  Orlick's  nos- 
trils, which  was  neither  cxjiressive  nor  ornamental. 
A  pot  of  beer  had  ajtjjeared  from  the  Jolly  Barge- 
men, and  they  were  sharing  it  by  turns  in  a  peace- 
able manner.  The  lull  had  a  sedative  and  philo- 
sophical influence  on  Joe,  who  followed  me  out 
into  the  road  to  say,  as  a  parting  observation  that 
might  do  me  good,  "  On  the  Rampage,  Pip,  and 
off  the  Rampage,  Pip ; — such  is  Life  ! " 

With  what  absurd  emotions  (for,  we  think  the 
feelings  that  arc  very  serious  in  a  man  quite 
comical  in  a  boy)  I  found  myself  again  going  to 
Miss  Havisham's,  matters  little  here.  Nor,  how 
I  passed  and  repassed  the  gate  many  times 
before  I  could  make  up  my  mind  to  ring.  Nor, 
how  I  debated  whether  I  should  go  away  without 
ringing ;  nor,  how  I  should  undoubtedly  have 
gone,  if  my  time  had  been  my  own,  to  come  back. 

Miss  Sarah  Pocket  came  to  the  gate.  No 
Estella. 

"How,  then?  You  here  again?"  said  Miss 
Pocket.     "  What  do  you  want  ?  " 

When  I  said  that  I  only  came  to  see  how 
Miss  Havisham  was,  Sarah  evidently  deliberated 
whether  or  no  she  should  send  me  about  my 
business.  But,  unwilling  to  hazard  the  respon- 
sibility, she  let  me  in,  and  presently  brought  the 
sharp  message  that  I  was  to  "  come  up." 

P^verything  was  unchanged,  and  iSIiss  Havis- 
ham was  alone.  "  Well  ?  "  said  she,  fixing  her 
eyes  upon  me.  "  I  hope  you  want  nothing  ? 
You'll  get  nothing." 

"  No,  indeed.  Miss  Havisham.  I  only  wanted 
you  to  know  that  I  am  doing  very  well  in  my 
apiirenticeship,  and  am  always  much  obliged  to 
you." 

"  There,  there  ! "  with  the  old  resdess  fingers. 
"  Come  now  and  then  ;  come  on  your  birthday. 
— Ay  !"  she  cried  suddenly,  turning  herself  and 
her  chair  towards  me.  "  You  are  looking  round 
for  Estella?     Hey?" 

I  had  been  looking  round — in  fact,  for  Estella 
— and  I  stammered  that  I  hoiked  she  was  well. 


"  Abroad,"  said  Miss  Havisham  ;  "  educating 
for  a  lady  ;  far  out  of  reach  ;  prettier  tlian  ever  ; 
admireil  by  all  who  see  her.  Do  you  feel  that 
you  have  lost  her?" 

There  was  such  a  malignant  enjoyment  in  her 
utterance  of  the  last  words,  and  she  broke  into 
such  a  disagreeable  laugh,  that  I  was  at  a  loss 
what  to  say.  She  spared  me  tiie  trouble  of  con- 
sidering, by  dismissing  me.  When  the  gate  was 
closeil  upon  me  by  Sarah  of  the  walnut-shell 
countenance,  I  felt  more  than  ever  dissatisfied 
with  my  home  and  with  my  trade,  and  with  every- 
thing; and  that  was  all  I  took  by  that  motion. 

As  I  was  loitering  along  the  High  Street, 
looking  in  disconsolately  at  the  shop-windows, 
and  thinking  what  I  would  buy  if  I  were  a  gen- 
tleman, who  should  come  out  of  the  book-shop 
but  Mr.  Wopsle.  Mr.  Wopsle  had  in  his  hand 
the  aftecting  tragedy  of  George  Barnwell,  in 
which  he  had  that  moment  invested  sixpence, 
with  the  view  of  heaping  every  word  of  it  on 
the  head  of  Pumblechook,  with  whom  he  was 
going  to  drink  tea.  No  sooner  did  he  see  me 
than  he  appeared  to  consider  that  a  special  Pro- 
vidence had  put  a  'prentice  in  his  way  to  be  read 
at ;  and  he  laid  hold  of  me,  and  insisted  on  my 
accompanying  him  to  the  Pumblechookian  par- 
lour. As  I  knew  it  would  be  miserable  at  home, 
and  as  the  nights  were  dark  and  the  way  was 
dreary,  and  almost  any  companionship  on  the 
road  was  better  than  none,  I  made  no  great 
resistance;  consequently,  we  turned  into  Pum- 
blechook's  just  as  the  street  and  the  shops  were 
lighting  up. 

As  I  never  assisted  at  any  other  representa- 
tion of  George  Barnwell,  I  don't  know  how  long 
it  may  usually  take  ;  but  I  know  very  well  that 
it  took  until  half-past  nine  o'clock  that  night, 
and  that,  when  Mr.  Wopsle  got  into  Newgate, 
I  thought  he  never  would  go  to  the  scaffold,  he 
became  so  much  slower  than  atjany  former  period 
of  his  disgraceful  career.  I  thought  it  a  little 
too  much  that  he  should  complain  of  being  cut 
short  in  his  flower  after  all,  as  if  he  had  not  been 
running  to  seed,  leaf  after  leaf,  ever  since  his 
course  began.  This,  however,  was  a  mere  ques- 
tion of  length  and  wearisomeness.  What  stung 
me  was  the  identification  of  the  whole  aftair  with 
my  unoffending  self.  When  Barmvell  began  to 
go  wrong,  I  declare  I  felt  positively  apologetic, 
Pumblechook's  indignant  stare  so  taxed  rne  with 
it.  Wopsle,  too,  took  pains  to  present  me  in 
the  worst  light.  At  once  ferocious  and  maudlin, 
I  was  made  to  murder  my  uncle  with  no  extenu- 
ating circumstances  whatever ;  Millwood  put  me 
down  in  argument  on  every  occasion  ;  it  became 
sheer  monomania  in  my  master's  daughter  to  care 
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a  button  for  me  ;  and  all  I  can  say  for  my  gasp- 
ing and  procrastinating  conduct  on  the  fatal 
morning  is,  that  it  was  worthy  of  the  general 
feebleness  of  my  character.  Even  after  I  was 
happily  hanged  and  Wopsle  had  closed  the 
book,  Pumblcchook  sat  staring  at  me,  and  shak- 
ing his  head,  and  saying,  "Take  warning,  boy, 
take  warning  ! "  as  if  it  were  a  well-known  fact 
that  I  contemplated  murdering  a  near  relation, 
provided  I  couUl  only  induce  one  to  have  the 
weakness  to  become  my  benefactor. 

It  was  a  very  dark  night  when  it  was  all  over, 
and  when  I  set  out  with  Mr.  Wopsle  on  the  walk 
home.  Beyond  town,  we  found  a  heavy  mist 
out,  and  it  fell  wet  and  thick.  The  turnpike 
lamp  was  a  blur,  quite  out  of  the  lamp's  usual 
place  apparently,  and  its  rays  looked  solid  sub- 
stance on  the  fog.  We  were  noticing  this,  and 
saying  how  that  the  mist  rose  with  a  change  of 
wind  from  a  certain  quarter  of  our  marshes, 
when  we  came  upon  a  man,  slouching  under  the 
lee  of  the  turnpike-house. 

"  Holloa  ! "    we    said,    stopping, 
there  ?  " 

"  Ah  !  "  he  answered,  slouching  out. 
standing  by  a  minute,  on  the  chance 
pany." 

"  You  are  late,"  I  remarked. 

Orlick  not  unnaturally  answered,  "  Well ! 
jw/'re  late." 

"  We  have  been,"  said  Mr.  Wopsle,  exalted 
with  his  late  performance,  "  we  have  been  in- 
dulging, Mr.  Orlick,  in  an  intellectual  evening." 

Old  Orlick  growled,  as  if  he  had  nothing  to 
say  about  that,  and  we  all  went  on  together.  I 
asked  him  presently  whether  he  had  been  spend- 
ing his  half-holiday  \\\^  and  down  town  ? 

"Yes,"  said  he,  "  all  of  it.  I  come  in  behind 
yourself.  I  didn't  sec  you,  but  I  must  have 
been  pretty  close  behind  you.  By-the-bye,  the 
guns  is  going  again." 

"  At  the  Hulks  ?  "  said  I. 

"  Ay  !  There's  some  of  the  birds  flown  from 
the  cages.  The  guns  have  been  going  since 
dark,  about.     You'll  hear  one  presently." 

In  effect,  we  had  not  walked  many  yards  fur- 
ther, when  the  well-remembered  boom  came  to- 
wards us,  deadened  by  the  mist,  and  heavily  rolled 
away  along  the  low  grounds  by  the  river  as  if  it 
were  pursuing  and  threatening  the  fugitives. 

"  A  good  night  for  cutting  off  in,"  said  Orlick. 
"  We'd  be  puzzled  how  to  bring  down  a  gaol- 
bird on  the  wing  to-night." 

The  subject  was  a  suggestive  one  to  me,  and 
I  thought  about  it  in  silence.  Mr.  Wopsle,  as 
the  ill-requited  uncle  of  the  evening's  tragedy, 
fell  to  meditating  aloud  in  his  garden  at  Cam- 
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berwell.  Orlick,  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
slouched  heavily  at  my  side.  It  was  very  dark, 
very  wet,  very  muildy,  and  so  we  splashed  along. 
Now  and  then,  the  sound  of  the  signal  cannon 
broke  upon  us  again,  and  again  rolled  sulkily 
along  the  course  of  the  river.  I  kept  myself 
to  myself  and  my  thoughts.  Mr.  Woj)sle  died 
amiably  at  Camber\vell,  and  exceedingly  game 
on  Bosworth  Field,  and  in  the  greatest  agonies 
at  Glastonbury.  Orlick  sometimes  growled, 
"  Beat  it  out,  beat  it  out— Old  Clem  !  With 
a  clink  for  the  stout — Old  Clem  ! "  I  thought 
he  had  been  drinking,  but  he  was  not  drunk. 

Thus  we  came  to  the  village.  The  way  by 
which  we  approached  it  took  us  past  the  Three 
Jolly  Bargemen,  which  we  were  surprised  to  fmd 
—it  being  eleven  o'clock — in  a  state  of  commo- 
tion, with  the  door  wide  open,  and  unwonted 
lights,  that  had  been  hastily  caught  up  and  put 
down,  scattered  about.  IVIr.  Wopsle  dropped 
in  to  ask  what  was  the  matter  (surmising  that 
a  convict  had  been  taken),  but  came  running 
out  in  a  great  hurry, 

"  There's  something  wrong,"  said  he  without 
stopping,  "up  at  your  jjlace,  Pip.     Run  all  !  " 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  I  asked,  keeping  up  with  him. 
So  did  Orlick  at  my  side. 

"  I  can't  quite  understand.  The  house  seems 
to  have  been  violently  entered  when  Joe  Gar- 
ger}'wasout.  Supposed  by  convicts.  Somebody 
has  been  attacked  and  hurt." 

We  were  nmning  too  fast  to  admit  of  more 
being  said,  and  we  made  no  stop  until  we  got 
into  our  kitchen.  It  was  full  of  people ;  the 
whole  village  was  there,  or  in  the  yard  ;  and 
there  was  a  surgeon,  and  there  was  Joe,  and 
there  were  a  group  of  women,  all  on  the  floor  in 
tlie  midst  of  the  kitchen.  The  unemployed  by- 
standers drew  back  when  they  saw  me,  and  so  I 
became  aware  of  my  sister — lying  without  sense 
or  movement  on  the  bare  boanls  where  she  had 
been  knocked  down  by  a  tremendous  blow  on 
the  back  of  the  head,  dealt  by  some  unknown 
hand  when  her  face  was  turned  towards  the  fire 
— destined  never  to  be  on  the  Rampage  again 
while  she  was  wife  of  Joe. 


CHATTKR   XVI. 

WITH  my  head  full  of  George  Barnwell,  I 
was  at  first  disposed  to  believe  that  1 
must  have  had  some  hand  in  the  attack  upon 
my  sister,  or  at  all  events  that,  as  her  near 
relation,  popularly  known  to  be  under  obliga- 
tions to  her,  I  was    a   more  legitimate  object 
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of  suspicion  than  any  one  else.     But  when,  in 

the  clearer  light  of  next  morning,  I  began  to  rc- 

:  let  the   matter,  ami  to  hear  it  iliscusscil 

ul  me  on  all  siiles,  I  took  another  view  of 

lie  case,  which  was  more  reasonable. 

|oe  hi'l  lucn  at  the  Three  Jolly  Hargemcn, 

.   from   a  (juarter  after  cii^hi 

:   bclore  ten.     While  he  was 

:   ii.ul  been  seen  standing  at  the 

.  uul    hail  exchangetl  good   night 

with  a  tarm  labourer  going  home.      Ihc  man 

■  ^"1!  not  be  more  jKirticular  as  to  the  time  at 

.  he  saw  her  (he  got  into  dense  confusion 

.\;icti  he  tried  to  Ix:),  than  that  it  must  have 

been  betbre  nine.     When  Joe  went  home  at  five 

ten,  he  tound  her  struck  down 

d  promptly  callei  in  assistance. 

Tat  ;  H  then  burnt  unusually  low,  nor 

wrts  .    of   the  candle  very  long  ;    the 

•,  huwcvcr,  had  been  blown  out. 

N  'thing  had  been  taken  away  from  any  part 

of  the  house.     Neither,  beyond  the  blowing  out 

of  the  candle — which  stoo<l  on  a  table  between 

the  door  and  my  sister,  and   was  behind   her 

when  she  stood  facing  the  fire  and  was  struck — 

was  there  any  disarrangement  of  the  kitchen,  cx- 

'.    ^  she  herself  hail  made  in  falling 

But,  there  was  one  remarkable 

of  evulcncc  on  the  sjwt.     She  had  been 

:  with  something  blunt  and  heavy  on  the 

•   the  blows   were  dealt, 

cen  thrown  down  at  her 

with  consuierable  violence  as  she  lay  on  her 

f"  '•      And  on  the  ground  beside  her,  when  Joe 

1 1  her  up,  was  a  convict's  leg-iron  which  had 

,i^<.ii  liled  asunder. 

Now,  Joe,  examining  this  iron  with  a  smith's 
'  red  it  to  have  been  filed  asunder  .some 
The  hue-and-cry  going  off  to  the 
Ilaiks,  and  people  coming  thence  to  examine 
the  iron,  Joe's  opinion  was  corroborated.  They 
did  not  undertake  to  say  when  it  had  left  the 
prison  ships  to  which  it  undoubtedly  had  once 
l)clonged  ;  but  they  claimed  to  know  for  certain 
that  that  particular  manacle  had  not  been  worn 
l)y  either  of  two  convicts  who  had  escaped  last 
night.  Further,  one  of  those  two  was  already 
•retaken,  and  had  not  freed  himself  of  his  iron. 
Knowing  what  I  knew,  I  set  up  an  inference 
of  my  own  here.  I  believed  the  iron  to  be  my 
convict's  iron — the  iron  I  had  seen  and  heard 
him  filing  at  on  the  marshes — but  my  mind  did 
not  accuse  him  of  having  put  it  to  its  latest  use. 
For,  I  believed  one  of  two  other  persons  to  have 
become  possessed  of  it,  and  to  have  turned  it  to 
this  cruel  account.  Either  Orlick,  or  the  strange 
man  who  had  shown  me  the  file. 


Now,  as  to  Orlick ;  he  had  gone  to  town 
exactly  as  he  told  us  when  we  picked  hira  up  at 
the  turnpike,  he  had  been  seen  about  town  all 
the  evening,  he  liad  been  in  divers  com|)anies  \\\ 
several  publii  -houses,  and  he  had  come  back 
with  myself  and  Mr.  Wopsle.  There  was 
I  '    him,  save  the  quarrel  ;  and  my 

! relied  with  him,  and  with  every- 
body else  about  her,  ten  thousand  times.  As  t'j 
the  strange  man  ;  if  he  had  come  back  for  hi^ 
two  bank  notes,  there  could  have  been  no  dis- 
pute about  them,  because  my  sister  was  fulh 
prepared  to  restore  them.  iJesides,  there  had 
been  no  altercation  ;  the  assailant  had  come  in 
so  silently  and  suddenly,  that  she  had  been 
felled  before  sh«  could  look  round. 

It  was  horrible  to  think  that  I  had  provided 
the  weapon,  however  undesignedly,  but  I  could 
hardly  think  otherwise.  I  suffered  unspeakable 
trouble  while  I  considered  and  reconsidered 
whether  I  should  at  last  dissolve  that  spell  of 
my  childhood,  and  tell  Joe  all  the  story.  For 
months  afterwards,  I  every  day  settled  the 
([uestion  finally  in  the  negative,  and  reopened 
and  reargued  it  next  morning.  The  contention 
came,  after  all,  to  this  : — the  secret  was  such  an 
old  one  now,  had  so  grown  into  me  and  become 
a  part  of  myself,  that  I  could  not  tear  it  away. 
In  addition  to  the  dread  that,  having  led  up  to 
so  much  mischief,  it  would  be  now  more  likcl\ 
than  ever  to  alienate  Joe  from  me  if  he  believed 
it,  I  had  the  further  restraining  dread  that  he 
would  not  believe  it,  but  would  assert  it,  with 
the  fabulous  dogs  and  veal  cutlets,  as  a  mon- 
strous invention.  However,  I  temi)orised  with 
myself,  of  course — for,  was  I  not  wavering 
between  right  and  wrong,  when  the  thing  is 
always  ilone  ? — and  resolved  to  make  a  full 
disclosure  if  I  should  see  any  such  new  occasion 
as  a  new  chance  of  helping  in  the  discover)'  of 
the  assailant. 

The  Constables,  and  the  Row-Street  men 
from  Ixjndon — for,  this  happeneil  in  the  days  of 
the  extinct  rcdwaistcoated  police — were  about 
the  house  for  a  week  or  two,  and  did  pretty 
nnich  what  I  have  heard  and  read  of  like 
authorities  doing  in  other  such  cases.  They 
took  up  several  obviously  wrong  people,  and 
they  ran  their  heads  very  hard  against  wrong 
ideas,  and  persisted  in  tr)ing  to  fit  the  circum- 
stances to  the  ideas,  instead  of  trying  to 
extract  ideas  from  the  circumstances.  Also, 
they  stood  about  the  door  of  the  Jolly  Barge- 
men, with  knowing  and  reser\ed  looks  that 
filled  the  whole  neighbourhood  with  admira- 
tion ;  and  they  had  a  mysterious  manner  of 
taking    their  drink,  that  was   almost   as  good 
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as  taking  the  culprit.  But  not  quite,  for  they 
never  did  it. 

Long  after  these  constitutional  powers  hail 
dispersed,  my  sister  lay  very  ill  in  bed.  Her 
sight  was  disturbed,  so  that  she  saw  objects 
multiplied,  and  grasped  at  visionary  teacups 
and  wine-glasses  insteail  of  the  realities ;  her 
hearing  was  greatly  impaired  ;  her  memory  also  ; 
and  her  speech  was  unintelligible.  When,  at 
last,  she  came  round  so  far  as  to  be  helped 
down-stairs,  it  was  still  necessary  to  keep  my 
slate  always  by  her,  that  she  might  indicate  in 
writing  what  she  could  not  indicate  in  speech. 
As  she  was  (very  bad  handwriting  apart)  a  more 
than  indifferent  speller,  and  as  Joe  was  a  more 
than  indifferent  reader,  extraordinary  comjilica- 
tions  arose  between  them,  which  I  was  always 
died  in  to  solve.  The  administration  of  mut- 
)n  insteail  of  meilicine,  the  substitution  of  Tea 
for  Joe,  and  the  baker  for  bacon,  were  among 
the  mildest  of  my  own  mistakes. 

However,  her  temper  was  greatly  improved, 
nnd  she  was  patient.  A  tremulous  uncertainty 
t  the  action  of  all  her  limbs  soon  became  a  i)art 
ui  her  regidar  state  ;  and  aftenvards,  at  intervals 
of  two  or  three  months,  she  would  often  put  her 
hands  to  her  head,  anil  would  then  remain  for 
about  a  week  at  a  time  in  some  gloomy  aberra- 
tion of  mind.  We  were  at  a  loss  to  find  a  suit- 
able attendant  for  her,  until  a  circumstance  hap- 
pened conveniently  to  relieve  us.  Mr.  Woj)sle's 
great-aunt  conquered  a  confirmed  habit  of  living 
into  which  she  had  fallen,  and  Biddy  became 
a  part  of  our  establishment 

It  may  have  been  about  a  month  after  my 
sister's  reappearance  in  the  kitchen,  when  Biddy 
came  to  us  with  a  small  speckled  box  containing 
the  whole  of  her  worldly  effects,  and  became  a 
blessing  to  the  household.  Above  all,  she  was 
a  blessing  to  Joe,  for  the  dear  old  fellow  was 
sadly  cut  up  by  the  constant  contemplation  of 
the  wreck  of  his  wife,  and  hatl  been  accustomed, 
while  attending  on  her  of  an  evening,  to  turn  to 
me  every  now  and  then,  and  say,  with  his  blue 
eyes  moistened,  "  Such  a  fine  figure  of  a  woman 
as  she  once  were,  Pip  !"  Biddy  instantly  taking 
the  cleverest  charge  of  her  as  though  she  had 
udied  her  from  infancy,  Joe  became  able  in 
^ome  sort  to  appreciate  the  greater  quiet  of  his 
life,  and  to  get  down  to  the  Jolly  liargemen  now 
and  then  for  a  change  that  did  him  pood.  It 
was  characteristic  of  the  police  people  that  they 
had  all  more  or  less  suspected  poor  Joe  (though 
he  never  knew  it),  and  that  they  had  to  a  man 
concurred  in  regarding  him  as  one  of  the  deepest 
spirits  they  had  ever  encountereil. 

Biddy's  first  triumph  in  her  new  office  was  to 


solve  a  difficulty  that  had  completely  vanquished 
me.  I  had  tried  hard  at  it,  but  had  made 
nothing  of  it.     Thus  it  was  : 

Again  and  again  anil  again,  my  sister   had 
traced  upon  the  slate  a  character  that  1'    ' 
like   a   curious   T,  and   then    with   the  i:' 
eagerness  had  called  our  attention  to  it  as  ^ 
thing  she  particularly  wanted.     I   had   in 
tried  everything  producible  that  Ix-pan  with  a  '1', 
from  tar  to  toast  and  tub.     At  length  it  had 
come  into  my  head  that  the  sign  looked  like  a 
hammer,  and,  on  my  lustily  calling  that  word  in 
my  sister's  ear,  she  had  begun  to  hammer  on 

the  table,  and  had  expressed  a  qualit:    ' • 

Thereupon,  I  had  brought  in  all  our 
one  after  another,   but  without  avail.      J 
bethought  me  of  a  cnitch.the  shape  beinc 
the  same,  and  I  borrowcii  one  in  t 
dis|)layed  it  to  my  sister  with  co: 
fidence.     But  she  shook  her  head  to  liiai  i 
when  she  was  shown  it,  that  we  were  ter: 
lest  in  her  weak  and  shattered  state  she  should 
dislocate  her  neck. 

When  my  sister  found  that  Biddy  was  ver)- 
quick  to  understand  her,  this  mysterious    ^    •> 
reappeared  on  the  slate.     Biddy  looked  th' 
fully  at  it,  heard  my  cxj^lanation,  looked  thou^iu- 
fidly  at  my  sister,  looked    thoughtfully  at    joe 
(who  was  always  represented  on  the  slate  1> 
initial  letter),  and  ran  into  the  forge,  fol. 
by  Joe  and  me. 

"Why,    of    cour^:"   cried    Biddy   with    an 
exultant  face.     "  Don't  you  see ?     It's^////.'" 

Orlick,  without  a  doubt !  She  had  lost  his 
name,  and  Could  only  signify  him  by  his 
hammer.  We  told  him  why  we  wanted  \v^^  ''^ 
come  into  the  kitchen,  and  he  slowly  laid 
his  hammer,  wiped  his  brow  with  his  arm.  i  h.k 
another  \\\[}c  at  it  with  his  apron,  and  came 
sloui  hing  out.   with   a  «  ' 

bend   in   the  knees  tha 
him. 

I  confess  that   I   exi>cctcd  to  ?cp  rnv  ??f5ter 
denounce  him,  and  that  I  ^ 
the  different  result     She  m.i: 
anxiety  to   l)c   on   gootl  terms  with  hmi,  was 
evidently  much  pleaseil  by  his  being     '  l'  ■  -^'^ 
proiluccd,  and  motioned  that  she  w 
him  given  something  to  drink.     She  w.ii.  ,, 
rountenancc  as  if  she  were  particularlv  w 
to  be  .:ut  he  t         ' 

tion,  cd  evcr> 

ciliate  hini,  a;ii:  there  wo-s  ^n  a;r  ol  iiumblc  pro- 
jiitiation  in  .i!l  she  did,  sucli  as  I  have  seen 
pervade  t'  ^'  of  a  child  towards  a  hard 

master.     .\  day,  a  day  rarely  passed 

without  her  drawing  the  hammer  on  her  slate. 
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-.n.T  w!t!i()ut  Orlick's  slouching  in  and  standing 
:  dorc  her,  ai  if  he  knew  no  more  than 

■  •     t  <  I    I !  1  1  L;  I  •   ( 1 1"  i  I 
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NOW  fell  into  a  regular  routine  of 

lip  life,  which  was  varied. 

limits  of  the  village  and 

liic  iu.ti^in.s,  by  no  more  remarkable 

T-.^   ci:ciiiiist.uu;cs    than    tlie   arrival    of 

my  birthday  and  my  paying  another 

-^    '    visit  to  Miss  Havisliam.     I  fountl  Miss 

?  Sarah  Pocket  still  on  duty  at  the  gate,  I 

'  •:-  fl  Miss  Havisham  just  as  I  had  left  her,  and 

i.oke  of  Estella  in  the  very  same  way,  if  not 

in  I  lie  very  same  words.     The  interview  lasteil 

but  a  few  minutes,  and  she  gave  me  a  guinea 

.1  was  going,  and  told  me  to  come  again 

y  next  birlhilay.     I  may  mention  at  once 

:nc  an  annual  custom.     I  tried  to 

,  r.  :  ^  the  guinea  on  the  first  occasion, 

but  with  no  better  cftect  than  causing  her  to 

ask  me  very  angrily  if  I  expected  more  ?     Then, 

and  after  that,  1  took  it. 

"^  )  unchanging  was  the  dull  old  house,  the 

V  light   in  the  darkened  room,  the  faded 

re  in  the  chair  by  the  dressing-table  glass, 

..       1  felt  as  if  the  stopping  of  the  clocks  had 

\     ;  eil   Time  in   that   mysterious  jjlace,   and, 

.      c    I  and    evcr)thing    else   outside   it   grew 

: .  it  stood  still.     Daylight  never  entered  the 

o  as  to  my  thoughts  and  remembrances  of 

iV  more  than  as  to  the  actual  fact.     It  be- 

.1  'cred  me,  and  under  its  intluencc  I  continued 

at  heart  to  hate  my  trade,  and  to  be  ashamed  of 

home. 

Imperceptibly  1  became  conscious  of  a  change 
in  15i(kly,  however.     Her  shoes  cime  up  at  the 
heel,  her  hair  grew  bright  and  neat,  her  hands 
ys  clean.     She  was  not  beautiful — she 
..on.  and  could  not  be  like  Estella — but 
.    ;  '      .int  and  wholesome  and  sweet-tem- 
.  I  :    ;.     .-^  ic  ,;ad  not  been  with  us  more  than  a 
year  \\  remember  her  being  newly  out  of  mourn- 
ing at  the  time  it  struck  me),  when  I  obser\etl 
to  myself  one  evening  that  she   had  curiously 
thoughtful  and  attentive  eyes  ;  eyes  that  were 
very  pretty  and  very  good. 

It  came  of  my  lifting  up  my  own  eyes  from  a 
task  I  was  poring  at — \vriting  some  passages 
from  a  book,  to  improve  myself  in  two  ways  at 
once  by  a  sort  of  stratagem — and  seeing  Biddy 
observant  of  what  I  was  about.      I  laid  dovtii 


ray  pen,  and  Biddy  stopped  in  her  needlework 

without  laying  it  down. 

"  Biddy,"  said  I,  "  how  tlo  you  manage  it  .■* 
Either  I  am  very  stupid,  or  you  are  very  clever." 

"  What  is  it  that  1  manage  ?  1  don't  know,'" 
returned  Biddy,  smiling. 

She  managed  our  whole  domestic  life,  and 
womlerfully  too  ;  but  I  ditl  not  mean  that,  though 
that  made  what  I  di«l  mean  more  suqtrising. 

"How  tlo  you  manage,  Biildy,"  said  I,  "to 
learn  everything  that  I  learn,  and  always  to  keep 
uj)  with  me?"  I  was  beginning  to  be  rather 
vain  of  my  knowledge,  for  I  spent  my  birthilay 
guineas  on  it,  and  set  asiile  the  greater  part  of 
my  pocket  money  for  similar  investment ;  though 
1  have  no  doubt,  now,  that  the  little  I  knew  was 
extremely  dear  at  the  price. 

"  I  might  as  well  ask  you,"  said  Biddy,  "  how 
you  manage?" 

"  No ;  because,  when  I  come  in  from  the 
forge  of  a  night,  any  one  can  see  me  turning  to 
at  it.     But  you  never  turn  to  at  it,  Biddy." 

"  I  suppose  I  must  catch  it — like  a  cough," 
said  Biddy  quietly,  and  went  on  with  her  sewing. 

Pursuing  my  idea  as  I  leaned  back  in  my 
wooden  chair  and  looked  at  Biddy  sewing  away 
with  her  head  on  one  side,  1  began  to  think  her 
rather  an  extraordinar)'  girl.  For,  I  called  to 
mind,  now,  that  she  was  equally  accomplished 
in  the  terms  of  our  trade,  and  the  names  of  our 
different  sorts  of  work,  and  our  various  tools. 
In  short,  whatever  I  knew,  Biddy  knew.  Theo- 
retically she  was  already  as  good  a  blacksmith 
as  I,  or  better. 

"  You  are  one  of  those,  Biddy,"  said  I,  "  who 
make  the  most  of  ever)'  chance.  You  never  had 
a  chance  before  you  came  here,  and  see  how 
improved  you  are !" 

Biddy  looked  at  me  for  an  instant,  and  went 
on  wiUi  her  sewing.  "  I  was  your  first  teacher, 
though  ;  wasn't  1  ?"  said  she  as  she  sewed. 

*'  Biddy  !  '  1  exclaimed  in  amazement.  "  Why, 
you  are  crj'ing  !  " 

"  No,  I  am  not,"  said  Biddy,  looking  up  and 
laughing.     "What  put  that  in  your  head?" 

What  could  have  jmt  it  in  my  head,  but  the 
glistening  of  a  tear  as  it  dropped  on  her  work  ? 
1  sat  silent,  recalling  what  a  drudge  she  had  been 
until  .\Ir.  Wo])sle"s  great  aunt  successfully  over- 
came that  bad  habit  of  living,  so  highly  desirable 
to  be  got  rid  of  by  some  peof)le.  I  recalled  the 
hopeless  circumstances  by  which  she  had  been 
surrouniled  in  the  miserable  little  shop  and  the 
miserable  litde  noisy  evening  school,  with  that 
miserable  old  bundle-of  incompetence  always  to 
be  dragged  and  shouldered.  I  reflected  that 
even  in  those  untoward  times  there  must  have 
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been  latent  in  Biddy  what  was  now  developing, 
for,  in  my  first  uneasiness  and  discontent,  1  had 
turned  to  her  for  help,  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Bidily  sat  quietly  sewing,  shedding  no  more 
tears,  and  while  I  looked  at  her,  and  thought 
about  it  all,  it  occurred  to  me  that  perhaps  I  had 
not  been  sufficiently  grateful  to  I'iddy.  I  might 
have  been  too  reserved,  and  shouM  have  i)atron- 
ised  her  more  (though  I  did  not  use  that  precise 
word  in  my  meditations)  with  my  confidence. 

"  Yes,  Bidily,"  I  observed  when  I  had  done 
turning  it  over,  "  you  were  my  first  teacher,  and 
that  at  a  time  when  we  little  thought  of  ever 
being  together  like  this,  in  this  kitchen." 

"Ah,  poor  thing!"  replied  Bitldy.  It  was 
like  her  self-forgetfulness  to  transfer  the  remark 
to  my  sister,  and  to  get  uji  and  be  busy  about 
her,  making  her  more  comfortable.  "  That's  sadly 
true!" 

"  ^V'elI,"  said  I,  "  we  must  talk  together  a 
little  more,  as  we  used  to  do.  Ami  I  must  con- 
sult you  a  little  more,  as  I  used  to  do.  Let  us 
have  a  quiet  walk  on  the  marshes  next  Sunday, 
BiiUly,  and  a  long  chat." 

My  sister  was  never  left  alone  now ;  but  Joe 
more  than  readily  undertook  the  care  of  her  on 
that  Sunday  afternoon,  and  Biddy  and  I  went 
out  together.  It  was  summer-time,  and  lovely 
weather.  When  we  had  j)assed  the  village  and 
the  church  and  the  churcliyard,  and  were  out  on 
the  marshes,  and  began  to  see  the  sails  of  the 
ships  as  they  sailed  on,  I  began  to  combine 
Miss  Havisham  and  Kstella  with  the  ]irospect 
in  my  usual  way.  When  we  came  to  the  river- 
side and  sat  down  on  the  bank,  with  the  water 
rippling  at  our  feet,  making  it  all  more  quiet 
than  it  would  have  been  without  that  sound.  I 
resolved  that  it  was  a  good  time  and  place  for 
the  admission  of  Biddy  into  my  inner  confidence. 

"  Biildy,"  said  I  after  binding  her  to  secrecy, 
"  I  want  to  be  a  gentleman." 

"  Oh,  1  wouldn't  if  I  was  you  !"  she  returned. 
"  I  don't  think  it  would  answer." 

"  BitUly,"  said  I  with  some  severity,  "  I  have 
particular  reasons  for  wanting  to  be  a  gentleman." 

"  YoH  know  best,  Pip ;  but  don't  you  think 
you  are  happier  as  you  are  ?  " 

"  Biddy  !  "  I  e.xclaimcd  impatiently,  "  I  am 
not  at  all  happy  as  I  am.  I  am  disgusted  with 
my  calling  and  with  my  life.  I  have  never  taken 
to  either  since  I  was  botmd.     Don't  be  absurd." 

"  Was  L  absurd  ?  '  s.iiil  Bidd},  quietly  raising 
her  eyebrows.  "  I  am  sorry  for  that ;  I  didn't 
mean  to  be.  I  only  want  you  [to  do  well,  and 
be  comfortable." 

"  Well,  then,  understand,  once  for  all,  that  I 
never  shall  or  can  be  comfortable — or  anything 


but  miserable — there,  Biddy  ! — unless  I  can  lead 
a  very  different  sort  of  life  from  the  life  1  lead 
now." 

•'That's  a  pity!"  said  Biddy,  shaking  her 
head  with  a  .sorrowful  air. 

Now,  I  too  had  so  often  thought  it  a  pity, 
that  in  the  singular  kind  of  quarrel  with  myself 
which  I  was  always  carrying  on,  I  was  half  in- 
clined to  shed  tears  of  vexation  and  distress 
when  Biddy  gave  utterance  to  her  sentiment 
and  my  own.  I  told  her  she  was  right,  and  I 
knew  it  was  much  to  be  regretted,  but  still  it 
was  not  to  be  helped. 

"  If  I  could  have  settled  downi,"  I  saitl  to 
Biddy,  plucking  up  the  short  grxss  within  reach, 
much  as  I  had  once  uix)n  a  lime  pulled  my 
feelings  out  of  my  hair,  and  kicked  them  into  the 
brewery  wall :  "  if  I  could  have  settled  down, 
and  been  but  half  as  fond  of  the  forge  as  I  was 
when  I  was  little,  I  know  it  would  have  been 
much  better  for  me.  You  and  I  and  Joe  would 
have  wanted  nothing  then,  and  Joe  and  I  would 
jK-rhajis  have  gone  partners  when  I  was  out  of 
my  time,  and  I  might  even  have  grown  up  to 
keep  company  with  you,  and  we  might  have  sat 
on  this  very  bank  on  a  fine  Sim  ;:iy,  quite  dif- 
ferent people.  I  should  have  been  good  enougli 
ioxyoti;  shouldn't  I,  Biddy?" 

Biddy  sighed  as  she  looked  at  the  ships  sailing 
on,  and  returned  for  answer,  "  Yes ;  1  am  no: 
over-particular."  It  scarcely  sounded  flatlerinL', 
but  I  knew  she  meant  well. 

"  Instead  of  that,"  said  I,  plucking  up  mor 

grass,  and  chewing  a  blade  or  two,  "  see  ! I 

am  going  on  !     Dissatisfied,  and  uncomfn 

and What  would  it  signify  to  me. 

coarse  and  common,  if  nobo(i\  li.id  told  m 

Biddy  turned  her  face  suddenly  tov 
and  looked  far  more  atlcntiveiy  at  ni 
hatl  looked  at  the  sailing  .^hips. 

"  It  was  neither  a  very  true  nor  a  very  polite 
thing  to  say, '  she  remarked,  <lirecting  her  eyes 
to  the  ships  ag.iin.     *'  Who  said  it  ?" 

I  was  disconcerted,  for  I  had  broken  away 
without  quite  seeing  where  I  was  going  to.     It 
wxs  not  to  be  shutlled  off  now,  however,  an<l  1 
an.^wercd,  "The  beautiful  young  latly  at   Miss 
Havisham's,  ami  she's  more  beautiful  than  any- 
body ever  w.is,  and    I  a<Imirc    her  •' 
ant!  I  want  to  bo  a  eentlnmn  on  h'  • 
Having  n 
throw  m\ 
some  thouglus  of  loiiowuig  it. 

'•  Do  you  want  to  be  a  gentleman  to  spite  her 
or  to  gain  her  orcr  ? "  Biddy  quietly  asked  me 
after  a  pause. 

"  I  don't  know,"  I  moodily  answered. 
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*'  Because,  if  it  is  to  spite  her,"  Biddy  pur- 
sued, "  I  should  think — but  you  know  best — 
that  might  be  belter  ami  more  independently 
done  by  caring  nothing  for  her  words.  And  if 
it  is  to  gain  her  over,  I  should  think — but  you 
know  best — she  was  not  worth  gaining  over." 

Kxaelly  what  I  myself  hatl  thought  many 
times.  Exactly  what  was  perfectly  manifest  to 
mc  at  the  moment.  But  how  could  I.  a  poor 
dazed  village  lad,  avoid  that  wonderful  incon- 
sistency into  which  the  best  and  wisest  of  men 
fall  ever)'  day  ?  • 


"  It  may  be  all  quite  true,"  said  I  to  Biddy, 
"  but  I  admire  her  dreadfully." 

In  short,  1  turnc<l  over  on  my  face  when  I 
came  to  that,  and  got  a  good  grasp  on  the  hair 
on  each  side  of  my  head,  and  wrenched  it  well. 
All  the  while  knowing  the  madness  of  my  heart 
to  Ije  so  very  mad  and  mis[>laced,  that  I  was 
quite  conscious  it  would  have  served  my  face 
right  if  I  had  lifted  it  up  by  my  hair,  and  knocked 
it  against  the  pebbles  as  a  punishment  for  be- 
longing to  such  an  idiot, 

Biddy  was  the  wisest  of  girls,  and  she  tried  to 
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reason  no  more  with  mc.  She  put  her  hand, 
w  hich  was  a  comfortable  hand,  though  roughened 
by  work,  upon  my  hands,  one  after  another,  and 
gently  took  them  out  of  my  hair.  Then  she 
softly  patted  my  shoulder  in  a  soothing  way, 
while  with  my  face  upon  my  sleeve  I  cried  a 
little — exactly  as  I  had  done  in  the  brewery 
yard  —  and  felt  vaguely  convinced  that  I  was 
ver)'  much  ill  used  by  somebody  or  by  everv'- 
body  ;  I  can't  say  which. 

"  I  am  glad  of  one  thing,"  said  Biddy,  "  and 
that  is,  that  you  have  felt  you  could  give  me 
your  confidence,  Pip.   And  I  am  glad  of  another 


thing,  and  that  is,  that  of  course  you  know  yon 
may  depend  upon  my  keeping  it.  and  always  so 
far  descr\ing  it.  If  your  first  teacher  (dear!  such 
a  poor  one,  and  so  much  in  need  of  being 
taught  herself!)  had  been  your  teacher  at  the 
present  time,  she  thinks  she  knows  what  lesson 
she  would  set.  T.ut  it  would  be  a  hard  one  to 
learn,  and  you  have  got  beyond  her,  and  it's  of 
no  use  now."  So.  with  a  quiet  sigh  for  mc. 
Biddv  rose  from  the  bank,  and  said,  with  a  fresh 
and  pleasant  change  of  voice,  "  Shall  we  walk  a 
little  further,  or  co  home  ?  " 

"  Biddy,"  I  cried,  getting  up,  putting  my  arm 
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around  her  neck,  and  giving  her  a  kiss,  "  I  shall 
always  tell  you  everything." 

"  Till  you're  a  gentleman,"  said  Biddy. 

"  You  know  I  never  shall  be,  so  that's  always. 
Not  that  I  have  any  occasion  to  tcU  you  any- 
thing, for  you  know  cvcr)'thing  I  know — as  I 
told  you  at  home  the  other  night." 

"  Ah  ! "  said  I'.idily,  (juitc  in  a  whisper,  as  she 
looked  away  at  the  ships.  And  then  repeated, 
with  her  lonner  jileasnnt  change  :  *'  Shall  we 
walk  a  little  further,  or  go  home  ?" 

I  said  to  Biildy,  we  would  walk  a  little  further, 
and  we  did  so,  and  the  summer  afternoon  toned 
down  into  the  summer  evening,  and  it  was  very 
beautiful.  I  began  to  consider  whether  I  was 
not  more  naturally  and  wholesomely  situatetl, 
liter  all,  in  these  circumstances,  than  playing 
beggar  my  neighbour  by  candle-light  in  the  room 
with  the  stopped  clocks,  and  being  despised  by 
Estella.  I  thought  it  would  be  verj-  good  for 
me  if  I  couKl  get  her  out  of  my  heail,  with  all 
the  rest  of  those  remembrances  and  fancies,  and 
could  go  to  work  determined  to  relish  what  I 
had  to  do,  and  stick  to  it,  and  make  the  best  of 
it,  I  asked  myself  the  question  whether  I  did 
not  surely  know  that,  if  Kstella  were  beside  me 
at  that  moment  instead  of  Uiddy,  she  would 
make  me  miserable  ?  I  was  obliged  to  admit 
that  I  did  know  it  for  a  certainty,  and  I  said  to 
myself,  "  Pip,  what  a  fool  you  are  !  " 

We  talked  a  good  deal  as  we  walked,  and  all 
that  IJidily  said  seemed  right.  Biddy  was  never 
insulting  or  capricious,  or  liiddy  to-day  and  some- 
body else  to-morrow  ;  she  would  have  derived 
only  pain,  and  no  pleasure,  from  giving  me  pain  ; 
she  would  far  rather  have  wounded  her  own  breast 
than  mine.  How  could  it  be,  then,  that  I  did 
not  like  her  much  the  better  of  the  two  ? 

"  Biddy,"  said  I  when  wc  were  walking  home- 
ward, "  I  wish  you  could  put  me  right." 

"  1  wish  I  could  !  "  said  Biddy. 

"  If  I  could  only  get  myself  to  Cill  m  love 

with  you You  don't  mind  my  speaking  so 

openly  to  such  an  old  accjuaintancc  ?" 

"  Oh  dear,  not  at  all  !  "  said  Biddy.  "  Don't 
mind  me." 

"  If  I  could  only  get  myself  to  do  it,  thai 
would  be  the  thing  for  me." 

"  But  you  never  will,  you  see."  said  Biddy. 

It  did  not  appear  (luite  so  unlikely  to  mc.  that 
evening,  as  it  would  have  done  if  we  had  dis- 
cussed it  a  few  hours  before.  I  therefore  ob- 
crved,  I  was  not  quite  sure  of  that.  liut  Biddy 
lid  she  was,  and  she  said  it  decisively.  In  my 
heart  Ibclieved  her  to  be  right ;  and  yet  I  took 
it  rather  ill,  too,  that  she  should  be  so  positive 
on  the  point. 


When  we  came  near  the  churchyard,  we  had 
to  cross  an  embankment,  and  get  over  a  stile 
near  a  sluice-gate.  Tiiere  startetl  up,  from  the 
gate,  or  from  the  rushes,  or  from  the  ooze  (which 
was  (luite  in  his  stagnant  way),  Old  Orlick. 

"  Holloa  !  "  he  growled,  •'  where  arc  you  two 
going  ?  " 

"  Where  should  we  be  going,  but  home?" 

"  Well,  then,"  said  he,  "  I'm  jiggered  if  I  doni 
see  you  home  ! " 

This  j)enalty  of  being  jiggered  was  a  favourite 
supposititious  case  of  his.  He  attached  no  defi- 
nite meaning  to  the  word  that  I  am  aware  of, 
but  used  it,  like  his  own  pretende<l  Christian 
name,  to  affront  mankind,  and  convey  an  idea 
of  somethmg  savagely  damaging.  When  I  was 
younger,  I  had  had  a  general  belief  that  if  he 
had  jiggered  me  personally,  he  would  have  done 
it  with  a  sharj)  and  twisted  hook. 

Biddy  was  much  against  his  going  with  us, 
and  said  to  me,  in  a  whisper,  "  Don't  let  him 
come ;  I  don't  like  him."  .\s  I  did  not  like  him 
cither,  I  took  the  liberty  of  saying  that  wc  thanked 
him,  but  we  didn't  want  seeing  home.  He  re- 
ceived that  piece  of  information  with  a  yell  of 
laughter,  and  dropped  back,  but  came  slouching 
after  us  at  a  little  distance. 

Curious  to  know  whether  Biddy  suspected  him 
of  having  had  a  hand  in  that  murderous  attack 
of  which  my  sister  had  never  been  able  to  give 
any  account,  I  asked  iicr  why  she  did  not  like 
him  ? 

"  Oh  !"  she  replied,  glancing  over  her  shoulder 
as  he  slouched  after  us,  "  because  I — I  am  afraid 
he  likes  me.' 

"  Did  he  ever  tell  you  he  liked  you  ?  '  I  asked 
indignantly. 

"  No,"  said  Biddy,  glancing  over  her  shoulder 
again,  "  he  never  told  me  so  ;  but  he  dances  at 
me  whenever  he  can  catch  my  eye." 

However  novel  and  jKculiar  this  testimony  of 
ait.ichmcnt,  I  did  not  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the 
interpretation.  I  v.as  very  hot  indeed  u|>on  Old 
Orlicks  daring  to  admire  her  ;  as  hot  as  if  it 
were  an  outrage  on  mpclf. 

"  But  it  makes  no  difference  to  you,  you 
know."  said  Biddy  calmly. 

*'  No,  Biddy,  it  makes  no  difference  to  mc ; 
only  I  tlon't  like  it ;  I  don't  approve  of  it." 

"  Nor  I  neither,"  said  Biddy.  "  Though  thai 
makes  no  difference  to  you." 

**  Kxactly,"  said  I  ;  *'  but  I  must  tell  you  I 
should  have  no  opinion  of  you.  Biddy,  if  he 
danced  at  you  with  vmtr  own  c.m'^nt." 

I  kept  an  c  k  after  t  ■.  and, 

whenever  cir<  were  f a  .  to  his 

dancing  at  Biddy,  got  before  him,  to  obscure 
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that  demon ^tralion.  lie  had  struck  root  in 
Joe's  establishment,  by  reason  of  my  sister's 
builden  fancy  for  him,  or  I  should  have  tried  to 
get  him  ilismissed.  He  quite  understood  and 
reciprooitcd  mygood  intentions,  as  I  had  re;ison 
to  know  thereafter. 

And  now,  because  my  minil  was  not  confused 
enough  before,  1  complicated  its  confusion  fifty 
thousantl  fold,  by  having  states  and  seasons  when 
I  was  clear  that  Biddy  was  immeasurably  belter 
than  Eslella,  and  that  the  plain  honest  working 
life  to  which  1  was  born  had  nothing  in  it  to  be 
ashamed  of,  but  oflered  me  sullicicnt  means  of 
self-respect  and  hapi)incss.  At  those  times  1 
would  decide  conclusively  that  my  disatTeclion 
to  dear  old  Joe  and  the  forge  was  gone,  and 
that  I  was  growing  uj)  in  a  fair  way  to  be  part- 
ners with  Joe,  and  to  keep  company  with  Biddy 
— when  all  in  a  moment  some  confounding  re- 
membrance of  the  Havisham  days  would  fall 
upon  me  like  a  destructive  missile,  and  scatter 
my  wits  again.  Scattereil  wits  take  a  long  time 
picking  up ;  and  often,  before  I  had  got  them 
well  together,  they  would  be  dispersed  in  all 
directions  by  one  stray  thought,  that,  perhaps, 
after  all.  Miss  Havisham  was  going  to  make  my 
fortune  when  my  time  was  out. 

If  ray  time  had  run  out,  it  would  have  left  me 
slill  at  the  height  of  my  perplexities,  I  dare  say. 
It  never  did  run  out,  however,  but  was  brought 
to  a  premature  end,  xs  I  proceed  to  relate. 


CH.\PTER   XVIII. 

<T  was  in  the  fourth  year  of  my  ap- 
prenticeship to  Joe,  and  it  was  a 
Saturday  night  There  was  a  group 
assembled  round  the  fire  at  the 
Three  Jolly  Bargemen,  attentive  to 
Mr.  Wopsle  as  he  read  the  news- 
paper aloud.  Of  that  group  I  was  one. 
A  highly  popular  murder  had  been 
committed,  and  Mr.  Wopsle  was  imbrued  in 
blood  to  the  eyebrows.  He  gloated  over  every 
abhorrent  adjective  in  the  description,  and  iden- 
tified himself  with  every  witness  at  the  Inquest. 
He  faintly  moaned,  *'  I  am  done  for,"  as  the 
victim,  and  he  barbarously  bellowed,  "  I'll  scr\'e 
you  out,"  as  the  murderer.  He  gave  the  medical 
testimony  in  pointed  imitation  of  our  local  prac- 
titioner; and  he  piped  and  shook,  as  the  aged 
turnpike  keeper  who  had  heard  blows,  to  an 
extent  so  very  paralytic  as  to  suggest  a  doubt 
regarding  the  mental  competency  of  that  wit- 
ness.    The  coroner,  in  Mr.  Wopsle's  hands,  be- 


came Timon  of  Athens ;  the  beadle,  Coriolanus. 
He  enjoyed  himself  thoroughly,  and  we  all  en- 
joyeil  ourselves,  and  were  delightfully  comfort 
able.  In  this  cosy  state  of  mind  we  came  to 
the  verdict  Wilful  Murder. 

Then,  and  not  sooner,  1  became  aware  of  a 
strange  gentleman  leaning  over  tlie  back  of  the 
settle  opposite  me,  looking  on.  There  was  an 
expres.sioii  of  contempt  on  his  face,  and  he  bit 
the  side  of  a  gre;it  forefmgcr  as  he  watched  the 
group  of  faces. 

"  Well ! "  said  the  stranger  to  Mr.  Wopsle 
when  the  reading  was  done,  "you  have  settled 
it  all  to  your  own  satislaction,  1  have  no 
doubt?" 

Everybody  started  and  looked  up  as  if  it  were 
the  murderer.  He  looked  at  everybody  coldly 
and  sarcastically. 

"  Guilty,  of  course,"  said  he.  "  Out  with  it ! 
Come !  " 

"Sir,"  returned  Mr.  Wopsle,  "without  having 
the  honour  of  your  acquaintance,  I  do  say 
(Juilty."  Upon  this  we  all  took  courage  to 
unite  in  a  confirmatory  murmur. 

"  I  know  yuu  do," said  the  stranger;  "I  knew 
you  would.  I  told  you  so.  But  now  I'll  ask 
you  a  question.  Do  you  know,  or  do  you  not 
know,  that  the  law  of  laigland  supposes  every 
man  to  be  innocent  until  he  is  proved — proved 
— to  be  guilty?" 

"Sir,"  Mr.  Woj^sle  began  to  reply,  "as  an 
Englishman  myself,  I " 

"  Come !  "  said  the  stranger,  biting  his  fore- 
finger at  him.  "  Don't  evade  the  question. 
Either  you  know  it,  or  you  don't  know  it. 
Which  is  it  to  be?" 

He  stooil  with  his  head  on  one  side,  and 
himself  on  one  side,  in  a  bullying  interrogative 
manner,  and  he  threw  his  forefinger  at  -Mr. 
Wopsle — as  it  were  to  mark  him  out — before 
biting  it  again. 

"  Now  !  "  s;iid  he.  "  Do  you  know  it,  or 
don't  you  know  it  ?  " 

"  Certainly  I  know  it,"  replied  Mr.  Wopsle. 

"Certainly  you  know  iu  Then  why  didn't 
you  s;iy  so  at  first  ?  Now,  111  ask  you  another 
question;"  tiking  possession  of  Mr.  Wopsle, 
as  if  he  had  a  right  to  him.  "  Do  you  know 
that  none  of  these  witnesses  have  yet  been 
cross-ex.amined  ?  " 

Mr.  Wopsle  was  beginning,  "  I  r^n  only 
say "  when  the  stranger  stopped  him. 

"  What !  You  won't  answer  the  question,  yes 
or  no?  Now,  I'll  try  you  again."  Throwing 
his  finger  at  him  again.  "  Attend  to  me.  Are 
you  aware,  or  are  you  not  aware,  that  none  of 
these  witnesses  have  yet  been  cross-examined  ? 
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Come,  I  only  want  one  word  from  you.  Yes, 
or  no?" 

Mr.  Wopsle  hesitated,  and  we  all  began  to 
conceive  rather  a  poor  opinion  of  him. 

"  Come  !  "  said  the  stranger,  "  111  help  you. 
You  don't  deserve  helj),  but  I'll  help  you.  Look 
at  that  paper  you  hold  in  your  hand.  \Vhat  is  it?" 

"What  is  it?"  repeated  Mr.  Wojjsle,  eyeing 
it,  much  at  a  loss. 

"  Is  it,'  jHirsued  the  stranger  in  his  most 
sarcastic  and  suspicious  manner,  "  the  printed 
paper  you  have  just  been  reading  from  ?" 

"  Undoubtedly." 

"  Undoubtedly.  Now,  turn  to  that  paper, 
•  and  tell  me  whether  it  distinctly  states  that  the 
prisoner  expressly  said  that  his  legal  advisers 
instructed  him  altogether  to  reserve  his  de- 
fence?" 

"  I  read  that  just  now,"  Mr.  \Vopsle  pleaded. 

"  Never  mind  what  you  read  just  now,  sir ;  I 
don't  ask  you  what  you  reail  just  now.  You 
may  read  the  Lord's  Prayer  backwards,  if  you 
like — and,  perhaps,  have  done  it  before  to-day. 
Turn  to  the  paper.  No,  no,  no,  my  friend ; 
not  to  the  top  of  the  column ;  you  know  better 
than  that ;  to  the  bottom,  to  the  bottom."  (We 
all  began  to  think  Mr.  Wopsle  full  of  subterfuge.) 
"  Well  !     Have  you  fouml  it?" 

"  Here  it  is,"  said  Mr.  Wopsle. 

"  Now,  follow  that  jiassagewiih  your  eye,  and 
tell  me  whether  it  ilistinctly  states  that  the 
prisoner  expressly  said  that  he  was  instructed  by 
his  legal  advisers  wholly  to  reserve  his  defence  ? 
Come  !     Do  you  make  that  of  it?" 

Mr.  Wopsle  answered,  "  Those  are  not  the 
exact  wonls." 

"  Not  the  exact  words  !"  repeated  the  gentle- 
man bitterly.     "  Is  that  the  exact  substance  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Wopsle. 

"  Yes,"  repeated  the  stranger,  looking  round 
at  the  rest  of  the  company  with  his  right  hand 
extended  towards  the  witness,  Wopsle.  "  And 
now  I  ask  you  what  ytju  say  to  the  conscience 
of  that  man  who,  with  that  passage  before  his 
eyes,  can  lay  his  head  upon  his  pillow  after 
having  pronounced  a  fellow-creature  guilty  \xx\- 
heard?" 

We  all  began  to  suspect  that  Mr.  Wopsle  was 
not  the  man  we  had  thought  him,  and  that  he 
was  beginning  to  be  found  out. 

"  And  that  same  man.  remember,'  pursued 
the  gentleman,  tluowing  his  finger  at  Mr.  Wopsle 
heavily;  "that  .same  man  might  be  summoneti 
as  a  juryman  upon  this  very  trial,  and,  having 
thus  deeply  committed  himself,  might  return  to 
the  bosom  of  his  family,  and  lay  his  head  upon 
his  pillow,  after  deliberately  swearing  that  he 


would  well  and  truly  try  the  issue  joined  between 
Our  Sovereign  Lord  the  King  and  tl>e  prisoner 
at  the  bar,  and  would  a  true  verdict  give  accord- 
ing to  the  evidence,  so  help  him  God  !" 

We  were  all  deeply  pcrsuadetl  that  ihe  un- 
fortunate Wopsle  had  gone  too  far,  and  had 
better  stop  in  his  reckless  career  while  there  was 
yet  time. 

The  strange  gentleman,  with  an  air  of  authority 
not  to  be  disputed,  and  with  a  manner  expressive 
of  knowing  something  secret  about  every  one  of 
us  that  would  eft'ectually  do  for  each  imlividual 
if  he  chose  to  disclose  it,  left  the  back  of  the 
settle,  and  came  into  the  space  between  the  two 
settles,  in  front  of  the  fire,  where  he  remained 
standing :  his  left  hand  in  his  pocket,  and  he 
biting  the  forefinger  of  his  right. 

"  From  information  I  have  received,''  said  he, 
looking  round  at  us  as  we  all  quailed  before  hira, 
"  I  have  reason  to  believe  tliere  is  a  blacksmith 
among  you,  by  name  Joseph — or  Joe — Gargery. 
Which  is  the  man?" 

"  Here  is  the  man,"  said  Joe. 

The  strange  gentleman  beckoned  him  out  of 
his  place,  and  Joe  went. 

"You  have  an  apprentice,"  pursuetl  the 
stranger,  "  commonly  known  as  I'ij)  ?  Is  he 
here?" 

"  I  am  here  !  "  I  cried. 

The  stranger  did  not  recognise  me,  but  I 
recognised  him  as  the  gentleman  I  had  met  on 
the  stairs,  on  the  occasion  of  my  second  visit  to 
Miss  Havisham.  I  hatl  known  him  tlic  moment 
I  saw  him  looking  over  the  settle,  and  now  that 
I  stood  confronting  him  with  his  hand  uiwn 
my  shoulder,  I  checked  off  again,  in  detail,  his 
large  head,  his  tlark  complexion,  his  deep-set 
eyes,  his  bushy  black  eyebrows,  his  large  watch- 
chain,  his  strong  black  dots  of  beard  and  whisker, 
and  even  the  smell  of  scented  soap  on  his  great 
hand. 

"I  wish  to  have  a  private   c      "  with 

you  two,"  saiil  he  when  he  h.ad  -  ine  at 

his  leisure.  "  It  will  take  a  little  tune.  I'erhaps 
we  had  belter  go  to  your  jilace  of  residence.  I 
prefer  not  to  anticipate  ray  communication  here ; 
you  will  impart  as  much  or  as  little  of  it  as  you 
jilcase  to  your  friemls  aftcnvards  ;  I  have  nothing 
to  do  with  that." 

Amidst  a  wondering  silence,  we  three  walked 
out  of  the  Jolly  Ilargemen,  and  in  a  wondering 
silence  walked  home.  While  going  along,  the 
s'  nan   occasionally  looked  at  me, 

ly  bit  the  side  of  his  finger.  As 
we  neared  lionie.  Joe,  vaguely  acknowledging  the 
occasion  as  an  impressive  and  ceremonious  one, 
went  on   ahead  to  open    the   front-door.     Our 
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conference  was  held  in  the  state  parlour,  which 
was  feebly  lighted  by  one  cmdle. 

It  began  with  the  strange  gentleman's  sitting 
clown  at  the  table,  drawing  the  candle  to  him, 
and  looking  over  some  entries  in  his  i)Ocket- 
book.  He  then  put  up  the  pocket-book,  and 
set  the  candle  a  little  aside  :  after  peering  round 
it  into  the  darkness  at  Joe  and  me,  to  ascertain 
which  was  which. 

"  My  name,'  he  said,  "  is  Jaggers,  and  I  am 
a  lawyer  in  London.  I  am  pretty  well  known. 
I  have  unusual  business  to  transact  with  you, 
and  I  commence  by  explaining  that  it  is  not  of 
my  originating.  If  my  advice  had  been  asked, 
I  should  not  liavebeen  here.  It  was  not  asked, 
and  you  see  me  here.  What  I  have  to  do,  as 
the  confidential  agent  of  another,  I  do.  No 
less,  no  more." 

Finding  that  he  could  not  see  us  very  well 
from  where  he  sat,  he  got  up,  and  threw  one  leg 
over  the  back  of  a  chair,  and  leaned  upon  it ; 
thus  having  one  foot  on  the  scat  of  the  chair, 
and  one  foot  on  the  ground. 

"  Now,  Joseph  Gargery,  I  am  the  bearer  of 
an  offer  to  relieve  you  of  this  young  fellow, 
your  apprentice.  You  would  not  object  to 
cancel  his  indentures  at  his  request,  and  for  his 
good?  You  would  not  want  anything  for  so 
doing?" 

•'  Lord  forbid  that  I  should  want  anything  for 
not  standing  in  Pip's  way,"  said  Joe,  staring. 

•'  Lord  forbidding  is  pious,  but  not  to  the 
purpose,"  returned  Mr.  Jaggers.  "  The  question 
is,  Would  you  want  anything  ?  Do  you  want 
anything?" 

"  The  answer  is,"  returned  Joe  sternly,  "  No." 

I  thought  Mr.  Jaggers  glancetl  at  Joe  as  if  he 
considered  him  a  fool  for  his  disinterestedness. 
But  I  was  too  much  bewildered,  between  breath- 
less curiosity  and  surprise,  to  be  sure  of  it. 

"Very  well,"  said  Mr.  Jaggers.  "Recollect 
the  admission  you  have  made,  and  don't  try  to 
go  from  it  presently." 

"  Who's  a-going  to  try  ?"  retorted  Joe. 

"  I  don't  say  anybody  is.   Do  you  keep  a  dog  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  do  keep  a  dog." 

"  Bear  in  mind,  then,  that  Brag  is  a  good  dog, 
but  Holdfast  is  a  better.  Bear  that  in  mind, 
will  you?"  repeated  Mr.  Jaggers,  shutting  his 
eyes  and  nodding  his  head  at  Joe,  as  if  he  were 
forgiving  him  something.  "  Now,  I  return  to 
this  young  fellow.  And  the  communication  I 
have  got  to  make  is,  that  he  has  Great  E.xpecta- 
tions." 

Joe  and  I  gasped,  and  looked  at  one  another. 

"  I  am  instructed  to  communicate  to  him," 
said  Mr.  Jaggers.  throwing  his  finger  at  me  side- 


ways, "  that  he  will  come  into  a  handsome  pro- 
perty. Further,  that  it  is  the  desire  of  the 
l)resent  possessor  of  that  property  that  he  be 
immediately  removed  from  lus  present  sphere  o: 
life,  and  from  this  place,  and  be  brought  up  as  a 
gentleman — in  a  word,  as  a  young  fellow  of 
great  expectations." 

My  tlreatn  was  out ;  my  wild  fancy  was  sur- 
passed by  sober  reality ;  Miss  Havisham  was 
going  to  make  my  fortune  on  a  grand  scale. 

"Now,  Mr.  rip,"  pursued  the  lawyer,  "I 
address  the  rest  of  what  I  have  to  say  to  you. 
You  are  to  umlerstand,  first,  that  it  is  the  request 
of  die  person  from  whom  I  take  my  instructions, 
that  you  always  bear  the  name  of  Bip.  You  will 
have  no  objection,  I  dare  say,  to  your  great 
expectations  being  encumbered  with  that  easy 
conilition.  But,  if  you  have  any  objection,  this 
is  the  time  to  mention  it." 

My  heart  was  beating  so  fast,  and  there  was 
such  a  singing  in  my  ears,  that  1  could  scarcely 
stammer,  1  had  no  objection.  ^ 

*•  I  should  think  not !  Now,  you  are  to  under- 
stand, secondly,  Mr.  Pip,  that  the  name  of  the 
person  who  is  your  liberal  benefactor  remains  a 
profound  secret  until  the  person  chooses  to  reveal 
it.  I  am  empowered  to  mention  that  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  person  to  reveal  it  at  first  hand, 
by  word  of  mouth,  to  yourself.  When  or  where 
that  intention  may  be  carried  out  I  cannot  say  ; 
no  one  can  say.  It  may  be  years  hence.  Now, 
you  are  distinctly  to  understand  that  you  are  most 
positively  i)rohibited  from  making  any  inquiry 
on  this  head,  or  any  allusion  or  reference,  how- 
ever distant,  to  any  individual  whomsoever  as 
the  individual,  in  all  the  communications  you 
may  have  with  me.  If  you  have  a  suspicion  in 
your  own  breast,  keep  that  suspicion  in  your 
own  breast.  It  is  not  the  least  to  the  j^urpose 
what  the  reasons  of  this  prohibition  are ;  they 
may  be  the  strongest  and  gravest  reasons,  or 
they  may  be  mere  whim.  This  is  not  for  you 
to  inquire  into.  The  condition  is  laid  down. 
Your  acceptance  of  it,  and  your  observance  of  it 
as  binding,  is  the  only  remaining  condition  that 
I  am  charged  with  by  the  person  from  whom  I 
lake  my  instructions,  and  for  whom  I  am  not 
otherwise  responsible.  That  jjerson  is  the  per- 
son from  whom  you  derive  your  expectations, 
and  the  secret  is  solely  held  by  that  person  and 
by  me.  Again,  not  a  very  difficult  condition 
with  which  to  encumber  such  a  rise  in  fortune  ; 
but,  if  you  have  any  objection  to  it,  this  is  the 
time  to  mention  it.     Speak  out." 

Once  more,  I  stammered  with  difficulty  that 
I  had  no  objection. 

"  I  should  think  not  !     Now,  Mr.  Pip,  I  have 
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done  with  stipulations."  Though  he  called  me 
Mr.  Pip,  and  began  rather  to  make  up  to  me, 
he  still  could  not  get  rid  of  a  certain  air  of  bully- 
ing suspicion  ;  and  even  now  he  occasionally 
shut  his  eyes  and  threw  his  finger  at  me  while 
he  spoke,  as  much  as  to  express  that  he  knew 
all  kinds  of  things  to  my  disparagement,  if  he 
only  chose  to  mention  them.  "  We  come,  ne.xt, 
to  mere  details  of  arrangement.  You  must 
know  that,  although  I  use  the  term  '  expecta- 
tions '  more  than  once,  you  are  not  endowed 
with  expectations  only.  There  is  already  lodged 
in  my  hands  a  sum  of  money  amply  sufficient 
for  your  suitable  education  and  maintenance. 
You  will  please  consider  me  your  guardian.  Oh  I" 
for  I  was  going  to  thank  him,  "  I  tell  you  at 
once,  I  am  paid  for  my  services,  or  I  shouldn't 
render  them.  It  is  considered  that  you  must 
be  better  educated,  in  accordance  with  your 
altered  position,  and  that  you  will  be  alive  to 
the  importance  and  necessity  of  at  once  entering 
on  that  advantage." 

I  said  I  had  always  longed  for  it. 

"  Never  mind  what  you  have  always  longed 
for,  Mr.  Pip,'  he  retorted  ;  "  keep  to  the  record. 
If  you  long  for  it  now,  that's  enough.  Am  I 
answered  that  you  are  ready  to  be  placed  at 
once  under  some  proper  tutor?     Is  that  it  ?" 

I  stammered  yes,  that  was  it. 

'•  Good  !  Now,  your  inclinations  are  to  be 
consulted.  I  don't  think  that  wise,  mind,  but 
it's  my  trust.  Have  you  ever  hearil  of  any  tutor 
whom  you  would  prefer  to  another?" 

I  had  never  heard  of  any  tutor  but  Bidily  and 
Mr.  Wopsle's  great-aunt  ;  so,  I  replied  in  the 
negative. 

•'  There  is  a  certain  tutor,  of  whom  I  have 
some  knowledge,  who  I  think  might  suit  the 
I)urpose,"  said  Mr.  Jaggers.  "  I  don't  recom- 
mend him,  observe  ;  because  I  never  recommend 
anybody.  The  gentleman  I  speak  of  is  one  Mr. 
Matthew  Pocket." 

Ah  !  I  caught  at  the  name  directly.  Miss 
Havisham's  relation.  The  Matthew  whom  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Camilla  had  spoken  of.  The  Matthew 
whose  j)lace  was  to  be  at  Miss  Havisham's  head 
when  she  lay  dead,  in  her  briile's  dress  on  the 
bride's  table. 

"You  know  the  name?"  said  Mr.  Jaggers, 
looking  shrewdly  at  me,  and  then  shutting  up 
his  eyes  while  he  waited  for  my  answer. 

My  answer  was.  that  I  had  heard  of  the  name. 

"  Oh  !  "  said  he.  "  You  have  heard  of  the 
name.  But  the  question  is,  what  do  you  say 
of  it?" 

I  said,  or  tried  to  say,  that  I  was  much  obliged 
to  him  for  his  recommendation 


"  No,  my  young  friend  I"  he  interrupted,  shak- 
ing his  great  head  very  slowlv.  '*  Recollect 
yourself!" 

Not  recollecting  myself,  I  began  again  that  I 
was  much  obliged  to  him  for  his  recommenda- 
tion  

"  No,  my  young  friend,"  he  interrupted,  shak- 
ing his  head  and  frowning  and  smiling  both  at 
once ;  "  no,  no,  no  j  it's  very  well  done,  but  it 
won't  do  ;  you  are  too  young  to  fix  me  with  it. 
Recommendation  is  not  the  word,  Mr.  Pip. 
Try  another." 

Correcting  myself,  I  said  that  I  was  much 
obliged  to  him  for  his  mention  of  Mr.  Matthew 
Pocket 

"  T/uit's  more  like  it ! "  cried  Mr.  Jaggers. 

— And  (I  adtled)  I  would  glaiUy  try  that  gentle- 
man. 

"Good  !  You  had  better  try  him  in  his  own 
house.  The  way  shall  be  prepared  I'or  you,  and 
you  can  see  his  son  first,  wlio  is  in  London. 
When  will  you  come  to  London  ?' 

I  said  (glancing  at  Joe,  who  stood  looking 
on,  motionless),  that  I  supposed  I  could  come 
directly. 

"First,"  said  Mr.  Jaggers,  "you  should  have 
some  new  clothes  to  come  in,  and  they  should 
not  be  working  clothes.  Say  this  day  week. 
You'll  want  some  money.  Shall  I  leave  you 
twenty  guineas?" 

He  produced  a  long  purse  with  the  greatest 
coolness,  and  counted  them  out  on  the  table, 
and  pushed  them  over  to  me.  This  was  the 
first  time  he  had  taken  his  leg  from  the  chair. 
He  sat  astride  of  the  chair  when  he  hatl  ])ushetl 
the  money  over,  and  sat  swinging  his  purse  and 
eyeing  Joe. 

"  Well,  Joseph  Gargery  !  You  look  dumb- 
foundered  !" 

"  I  am  '."  said  Joe  in  a  very  decided  manner. 

"  It  was  understood  that  you  wanted  nothing 
for  yourself,  remember  ?" 

"It  were  understooil,"  said  Joe.  ".And  it 
are  understood.  And  it  ever  will  be  similar 
according." 

"But  what,"  said  Mr.  Jaggers,  swinging  his 
purse,  "  what  if  it  was  in  my  instructions  to  make 
you  a  present  as  compensation?" 

"  As  compensation  what  for?  "  Joe  demanded. 

"  For  the  loss  of  his  services." 

Joe  laid  his  hand  upon  my  shoulder  with  the 
touch  of  a  woman.  I  have  often  thought  him, 
since,  like  the  steam-hammer,  that  can  crush  a 
man  or  pat  an  egg-shell,  in  his  combination  of 
strength  with  gentleness.  "  Pip  is  that  hearty 
welcome,"  said  Joe,  "  to  go  free  with  his  services 
to  honour  and  fortun',  as  no  words  can  tell  him. 
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But  if  you  think  as  Money  can  make  compen- 
sation to  me  for  the  loss  of  the  little  child — 
what  come  to  the  forge— and  ever  the  best  of 

friends! " 

Oh,  dear  good  Joe,  whom  I  was  so  ready  to 
leave  and  so  unthankful  to,  I  see  you  again,  with 
your  muscular  black:>mith's  arm  before  your  eyes, 
and  your  broad  chest  heaving,  and  your  voice 
dying  away  !  Oh,  dear  good  faithful  tcniler  Joe, 
I  feel  the  loving  tremble  of  your  hand  upon  my 
arm  as  solemnly  this  day  as  if  it  had  been  the 
rustle  of  an  angel's  wing ! 

B'.it  I  encouraged  Joe  at  the  time.  I  was  lost 
in  the  mazes  of  my  future  fortunes,  and  could 
not  retrace  the  by-paths  we  had  trodden  together. 
I  begged  Joe  to  be  comforted,  for  (as  he  said) 
we  had  ever  been  the  best  of  friends,  and  (as  I 
said)  we  ever  would  be  so.  Joe  scooped  his 
eyes  with  his  disengaged  wrist,  as  if  he  were 
bent  on  gouging  himself,  but  said  not  another 
word. 

Mr.  Jaggcrs  had  looked  on  at  this  as  one  who 
recognised  in  Joe  the  village  idiot,  and  in  me 
his  keeper.  When  it  was  over,  he  said,  weigh- 
ing in  his  hand  the  purse  he  had  ceased  to  swing : 
"Now,  Joseph  Garger}',  I  warn  you  this  is 
your  last  chance.  No  half-measures  with  me. 
If  you  mean  to  take  a  present  that  I  have  it  in 
charge  to  make  you,  speak  out,  and  you  shall 

have  it.  If,  on  the  contrary, you  mean  to  say " 

Here,  to  his  great  amazement,  he  was  stopped 
by  Joe's  suddenly  working  round  him  with  every 
demonstration  of  a  fell  pugilistic  purpose. 

"  Which  I  mcantersay,"  cried  Joe,  "  that  if 
you  come  into  my  place  bull-baiting  and  badger- 
ing me,  come  out !  Which  I  meantersay  as  sech 
if  you're  a  man,  come  on  !  Which  I  meanter- 
say that  what  I  say  I  meantersay,  and  stand  or 
fall  by!" 

I  drew  Joe  away,  and  he  immediately  became 
placable  :  merely  stating  to  me,  in  an  obliging 
manner  and  as  a  polite  expostulatory  notice  to 
any  one  whom  it  might  happen  to  concern,  that 
he  were  not  a-going  to  be  bull-baited  and 
badgered  in  his  own  place.  Mr.  Jaggcrs  had 
risen  when  Joe  demonstrated,  and  had  backed 
near  the  door.  Without  evincing  any  inclina- 
tion to  come  in  again,  he  there  delivered  his 
valedictory  remarks.     They  were  these. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Pip,  I  think  the  sooner  you  leave 
here — as  you  are  to  be  a  gentleman — the  better. 
Let  it  stand  for  this  day  week,  and  you  shall 
receive  my  printed  address  in  the  meantime. 
You  can  take  a  hackney  coach  at  the  stage- 
coach ofiice  in  London,  and  come  straight  to 
me.  Understand  that  I  express  no  opinion, 
I  one  way  or  other,  on  the  trust  I  undertake.     I 


am  paid  for  undertaking  it,  and  I  do  so.     Now, 

understand  that  finally.     Understand  that!" 

He  was  throwing  his  finger  at  both  of  us,  and 
I  think  would  have  gone  on,  but  for  his  seeming 
to  think  Joe  dangerous,  and  going  off. 

Something  came  into  my  head  which  induced 
me  to  run  after  him  as  he  was  going  down  to 
the  Jolly  Bargemen,  where  he  had  left  a  hired 
carriage. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Jaggers." 

"  }Ialloa  !"  said  he, facing  round,  "what's  the 
matter?" 

"  I  wish  to  be  quite  right,  Mr.  Jaggers,  and 
to  keep  to  your  directions ;  so  I  thougiit  I  had 
better  ask.  Would  there  be  any  objection  to 
my  taking  leave  of  any  one  I  know  about  here 
before  I  go  away?" 

"  No,"  said  he,  looking  as  if  he  hardly  un- 
derstood me. 

"  I  don'tmean  inthevillageonly,  but  up  town?" 

"  No,"  said  he.     "  No  objection." 

I  thanked  him  and  ran  home  again,  and  there 
I  found  that  Joe  had  already  locked  the  front- 
door and  vacated  the  state  parlour,  and  was 
seated  by  the  kitchen  fire  with  a  hand  on  each 
knee,  gazing  intently  at  the  burning  coals.  I, 
too,  sat  down  before  the  fire  and  gazed  at  the 
coals,  and  nothing  was  said  for  a  long  time. 

My  sister  was  in  her  cushioned  chair  in  her 
comer,  and  Biddy  sat  at  her  needlework  before 
tlie  fire,  and  Joe  sat  next  Biddy,  and  I  sat  next 
Joe  in  the  corner  opposite  my  sister.  The  more 
1  looked  into  the  glowing  coals,  the  more  in- 
capable I  became  of  looking  at  Joe  ;  the  longer 
the  silence  lasted,  the  more  unable  I  felt  to  speak. 

At  length  I  got  out,  "  Joe,  have  you  told 
Biddy?" 

"  No,  Pip,"  returned  Joe,  still  looking  at  the 
fire,  and  holding  his  knees  tight,  as  if  he  had 
private  information  that  they  intended  to  make 
off  somewhere,  "which  I  left  it  to  yourself,  Pip." 

"  I  would  rather  you  told,  Joe." 

"  Pip's  a  gentleman  of  fortun',  then,"  said 
Joe.  "and  God  bless  him  in  it !" 

l.iddy  dropped  her  work  and  looked  at  me. 
Joe  held  his  knees  and  looked  at  me.  I  looked 
at  both  of  them.  After  a  pause  they  both 
heartily  congratulated  me  ;  but  there  was  a  cer- 
tain touch  of  sadness  in  their  congratulations 
that  I  rather  resented. 

I  took  it  upon  myself  to  impress  Biddy  (and, 
through  Biddy,  Joe)  with  the  grave  obligation  1 
considered  my  friends  under  to  know  nothing 
and  say  notlring  about  the  maker  of  my  fortune. 
It  would  all  come  out  in  good  time,  I  observed, 
and,  in  the  meanwhile,  nothing  was  to  be  said, 
save  that  I  had  come   into  great  expectations 
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from  a  mysterious  patron.  Biddy  nodded  her 
head  thoughtfully  at  the  fire  as  she  took  up  her 
work  again,  and  said  she  would  be  very  parti- 
cular; and  Joe,  still  detaining  his  knees,  said, 
"Ay,  ay,  I'll  be  ekervally  partickler,  Pip; "and 
then  they  congratulated  me  again,  and  went  on 
to  express  so  much  wonder  at  the  notion  of  my 
being  a  genUeman,  that  I  didn't  half  like  it. 

Infinite  pains  were  then  taken  by  Liddy  to 
convey  to  my  sister  some  idea  of  what  had 
happened.  To  the  best  of  my  belief,  those  efforts 
entirely  failed.  She  laughed  and  nodded  her 
head  a  great  many  times,  and  even  repeated, 
after  Biddy,  the  words  "  Pip  "  and  "  Property." 
But  I  doubt  if  they  had  more  meaning  in  them 
than  an  election  cry,  and  I  cannot  suggest  a 
darker  picture  of  her  state  of  mind. 

I  never  could  have  believed  it  without  expe- 
rience, but,  as  Joe  and  Bidily  became  more  at 
their  cheerful  ease  again,  I  became  quite  gloomy. 
Dissatisfied  wiUi  my  fortune,  of  course,  I  could 
not  be ;  but  it  is  possible  that  I  may  have  been, 
without  quite  knowing  it,  dissatisfied  with  my- 
self 

Anyhow,  I  sat  with  my  elbow  on  my  knee  and 
my  face  upon  my  hand,  looking  into  the  fire,  as 
those  two  talked  about  my  going  away,  and  about 
what  they  should  do  without  me,  and  all  that. 
And  whenever  I  caught  one  of  them  looking 
at  me,  though  never  so  pleasantly  (and  they 
often  looked  at  me — particularly  Biddy),  I  felt 
offended  :  as  if  they  were  expressing  some  mis- 
trust of  me.  Though  Heaven  knows  they  never 
did  by  word  or  sign. 

At  those  times  I  would  get  up  and  look  out 
at  the  door ;  for  our  kitchen  door  opened  at 
once  upon  the  night,  and  stood  open  on  summer 
evenings  to  air  the  room.  The  ver)'  stars  to 
which  I  then  raised  my  eyes,  I  am  afraid  I  took 
to  be  but  poor  and  humble  starsfor  glittering  on 
the  rustic  objects  among  which  I  had  passed 
my  life. 

"  Saturday  night,"  said  I  when  we  sat  at  our 
supper  of  bread  and  cheese  and  beer.  "  Five 
more  days,  and  then  the  day  before  the  day ! 
They'll  soon  go." 

"  Yes,  Pip,"  observed  Joe,  whose  voice  sounded 
hollow  in  his  beer  mug.     "  They'll  soon  go." 

"  Soon,  soon  go,"  said  Biddy. 

"  I  have  been  thinking,  Joe,  that  when  I  go 
down  town  on  Monday,  and  order  my  new 
clothes,  I  shall  tell  the  tailor  that  I'll  come  and 
put  them  on  there,  or  that  I'll  have  them  sent 
to  Mr.  Pumblechook's.  It  would  be  ver)*  dis- 
agreeable to  be  stared  at  l>v  all  the  people 
here." 

"Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hubble  might  like  to  see  you 


in  your  new  gen-teel  figure,  too,  Pip,"  said  Joe, 
industriously  cutting  his  bread,  with  his  cheese 
on  it,  in  the  palm  of  his  left  hand,  and  glancing 
at  my  untasted  supper  as  if  he  thought  of  the 
time  when  we  usetl  to  compare  slices.  "So 
might  ^Vopsle.  Ami  the  Jolly  Bargemen  might 
take  it  as  a  compliment." 

"That's  just  what  I  don't  want,  Joe.  They 
would  make  such  a  business  of  it — such  a  coarse 
and  common  business — that  I  couldn't  bear 
myself." 

"  Ah,  that  indeed,  Pip  !  "  said  Joe.  "  If  you 
couldn't  abear  yourself " 

Biddy  asked  me  here,  as  she  sat  holding  my 
sister's  plate,  "  Have  you  thought  about  when 
you'll  show  yourself  to  Mr.  Garger}-,  and  your 
sister,  and  me  ?  You  will  show  yourself  to  us  ; 
won't  you?" 

"  Biddy,"  I  returned  with  some  resentment, 
"  you  are  so  exceedingly  quick  that  it's  difficult 
to  keep  up  with  you." 

("She  always  were  quick,"  obser\-ed  Joe.) 

"  If  you  had  waited  another  moment,  l>iddy, 
you  would  have  heard  me  say  that  I  shall  bring 
my  clothes  here  in  a  bundle  one  evening — most 
likely  on  the  evening  before  I  go  away." 

Biddy  said  no  more.  Handsomely  forgiving 
her,  I  soon  exchanged  an  affectionate  good  night 
with  her  and  Joe,  and  went  up  to  betl.  When  I 
got  into  my  little  room,  I  sat  down  and  took  a 
long  look  at  it,  as  a  mean  little  room  tlut  I 
should  soon  be  parted  from  and  raised  above  for 
ever.  It  was  furnished  with  fresh  young  re- 
membrances, too,  and  even  at  the  .same  moment 
I  fell  into  much  the  same  confused  division  of 
mind  between  it  and  the  better  rooms  to  which  I 
was  going,  as  I  had  been  in  so  often  between 
the  forge  and  Miss  Havisham's,  and  Biddy  and 
Estella. 

The  .sun  had  been  shining  brightly  all  day  on 
the  roof  of  ray  attic,  and  the  room  was  warm. 
As  I  put  the  window  open  and  stood  looking 
out,  1  saw  Joe  come  slowly  forth  at  the  dark 
door  below,  and  take  a  turn  or  two  in  the  air ; 
anil  then  I  saw  Biddy  come,  and  bring  him  a 
pipe,  and  light  it  for  him.  He  never  smoked  so 
late,  and  it  seemed  to  hint  to  me  that  he  wanted 
comforting,  for  some  reason  or  other. 

He  presently  stood  at  the  door  immediately 
beneath  me,  smoking  his  pipe,  and  Biddy  stood 
there  too,  quietly  talking  to  him,  and  I  knew 
that  they  talked  of  me,  for  I  heard  my  name 
mentioned  in  an  endearing  lone  by  both  of  them 
more  than  once.  1  would  not  have  listened  for 
more,  if  I  could  have  heard  more  :  so,  I  drew 
away  from  the  window,  and  sat  down  in  my  one 
chair  by  the  bedside,  feeling  it  very  sorrowful  and 
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strange  that  this  first  night  of  my  bright  fortunes 
should  be  the  loneliest  I  had  ever  known. 

Looking  towards  the  open  window,  I  saw  liuhl 
wreaths  from  Joe's  pipe  floating  thert>,  and  I 
fancied  it  was  like  a  blessing  from  Joe — not  ob- 
truded on  me  or  paraded  before  me,  but  i)er- 
vading  the  air  we  shared  together.  I  put  my 
light  out,  and  crept  into  bed  ;  and  it  was  an  un- 
easy bed  now,  and  I  never  slept  the  old  sound 
sleep  in  it  any  more. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

)RNING  made  a  considerable 
W  /I  'liff^'rence  in  my  general  prospect 
\;\j  I  of  Life,  and  brightened  it  so  much 
•hat  it  scarcely  seemed  the  same. 
^'^  "*  ■  Vi^  What  lay  heaviest  on  my  mind  was, 
the  consideration  that  six  days  in- 
tervened between  mc  and  the  day  of  de- 
parture ;  for,  I  coulil  not  divest  myself  ot 
a  misgiving  that  something  might  happen  to 
London  in  the  meanwhile,  and  that,  when  I  got 
there,  it  might  be  either  greatly  deteriorated  or 
clean  gone. 

Joe  and  Biddy  were  very  sympathetic  and 
pleasant  when  I  spoke  of  our  approaching  sepa- 
ration ;  but  they  only  referred  to  it  when  I  did. 
After  breakfast  Joe  brought  out  my  indentures 
from  the  press  in  the  best  parlour,  and  we  put 
them  in  the  tire,  and  I  felt  that  I  was  free. 
With  all  the  novelty  of  my  emancipation  on  me, 
I  went  to  church  with  Joe,  and  thought,  perliaps 
the  clergyman  wouldn't  have  read  that  about  the 
rich  man  and  the  kingdom  of  Heaven,  if  he  had 
known  all. 

After  our  early  dinner  I  strolled  out  alone, 
proposing  to  finish  off  the  marshes  at  once,  and 
get  them  done  with.  As  I  passed  the  church,  I 
felt  (as  I  had  felt  during  service  in  the  morning) 
a  sublime  compassion  for  the  poor  creatures  who 
were  destined  to  go  there,  Sunday  after  Sunday, 
all  their  lives  through,  and  to  lie  obscurely  at 
last  among  the  low  green  mounds.  I  promised 
myself  that  I  would  do  something  for  them  one  of 
these  days,  and  formed  a  plan  in  outline  for  be- 
stowing a  dinner  of  roast  beef  and  plum-pudding, 
a  pint  of  ale,  and  a  gallon  of  condescension  upon 
everybody  in  the  village. 

If  I  had  often  thought  before,  with  something 
allied  to  shame,  of  my  companionship  with  the 
fugitive  whom  I  had  once  seen  limping  among 
those  graves,  what  were  my  thoughts  on  this 
Sunday,  when  the  place  recalled  the  wretch, 
ragged  and  shivering,  with  his  felon  iron  and 


badge !  My  comfort  was,  that  it  happened  a 
long  time  ago,  ami  that  he  had  doubtless  been 
transported  a  long  way  ot^",  anil  that  he  was  deail 
to  me,  and  might  be  veritably  dead  into  the 
bargain. 

No  more  low  wet  grounds,  no  more  tlykes  and 
sluices,  no  more  of  these  grazing  cattle — though 
they  seemed,  in  their  dull  manner,  to  wear  a 
more  respectful  air  now,  and  to  face  round,  in 
order  that  they  might  stare  as  long  as  possible 
at  the  possessor  oi  such  great  expectations — 
farewell,  monotonous  acipiaintances  of  my  child- 
hood, henceforth  I  was  for  London  and  great- 
ness :  not  for  smith's  work  in  general,  aivi  lor 
you !  I  made  my  exultant  way  to  the  old 
Battery,  and,  lying  down  there  to  consider  the 
question  whether  Miss  Havisham  intended  me 
for  Estella,  fell  asleep. 

When  I  awoke  I  was  much  surprised  to  find 
Joe  sitting  beside  me,  smoking  his  pipe.  He 
greeted  me  with  a  cheerful  smile  on  my  opening 
my  eyes,  and  said  : 

"As  being  the  last  time,  Pip,  I  thought  I'd 
foller." 

'•■  And,  Joe,  I  am  very  glad  you  did  so." 

"  Thankee,  Pip." 

"  You  may  be  sure,  dear  Joe,"  I  went  on  after 
we  had  shaken  hands,  "  that  I  shall  never  forget 
you." 

"  No,  no,  Pip ! "  said  Joe  in  a  comfortable 
tone,  "/'m  sure  of  that.  Ay,  ay,  old  chap! 
Bless  you,  it  were  only  necessary  to  get  it  well 
round  in  a  man's  mind  to  be  certain  on  it.  But 
it  took  a  bit  of  time  to  get  it  well  round,  the 
change  come  so  oncommon  plump  ;  didn't  it  ?  " 

Somehow,  I  was  not  best  pleased  with  Joe's 
being  so  mightily  secure  of  me.  I  should  have 
liked  him  to  have  betrayed  emotion,  or  to  have 
said,  "  It  does  you  credit,  Pip,"  or  something  of 
that  sort.  Therefore,  I  made  no  remark  on 
Joe's  first  head  :  merely  saying,  as  to  his  second, 
that  the  tidings  had  indeed  come  suddenly,  but 
that  1  had  always  wanted  to  be  a  gentleman,  am.! 
had  often  and  often  speculated  on  what  I  would 
do  if  I  were  one. 

"  Have  vou,  though  ?"  said  Joe.  "  Astonish- 
ing!" 

''  It's  a  pity  now,  Joe,"  said  I,  "  that  you  did 
not  get  on  a  little  more  when  we  had  our  lessons 
here ;  isn't  it?" 

"  Well,  I  don't  know,"  returned  Joe.  "  I'm 
so  awful  tluU.  I'm  only  master  of  my  own  trade. 
It  were  always  a  pity  as  I  was  so  awful  dull ; 
but  it's  no  more  of  a  pity  now  than  it  was — this 
day  twelvemonth — don't  you  see?" 

What  I  had  meant  was,  that  when  I  came 
into  my  property,  and  was  able  to  do  something 
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for  Joe,  it  would  have  been  much  more  agree- 
able if  he  had  been  better  qualified  for  a  rise  in 
station.  He  was  so  perfectly  innocent  of  my 
meaning,  however,  that  I  thought  I  would  men- 
tion it  to  Biddy  in  preference. 

So,  when  we  had  walked  home  and  had  had 
tea,  I  took  Biddy  into  our  little  garden  by  the 
side  of  the  lane,  and,  after  throwing  out  in  a 
general  way,  for  the  elevation  of  her  spirits,  that 
I  should  never  forget  her,  said  I  had  a  favour  to 
ask  of  her. 

"And  it  is,  Biddy,"  said  I,  "that  you  will  not 
omit  any  opportunity  of  helping  Joe  on  a  little." 

"  How  heli)ing  him  on  ?  "  asked  Biddy  with  a 
steady  sort  of  glance. 

"  Well  !  Joe  is  a  dear  good  fellow — in  fact,  I 
think  he  is  the  dearest  fellow  that  ever  lived — but 
he  is  rather  backward  in  some  things.  For  in- 
stance, Biddy,  in  his  learning  and  his  manners." 

Although  I  was  looking  at  Biddy  as  I  spoke, 
and  although  she  opened  her  eyes  very  wide 
when  I  had  spoken,  she  did  not  look  at  me. 

"  Oh,  his  manners  !  Won't  his  manners  do, 
then  ? "  asked  Biddy,  plucking  a  black  currant- 
leaf.   " 

"  My  dear  Biddy,  they  do  very  well  here " 

"Oh!  they  do  very  well  here?"  interrupted 
Biildy,  looking  closely  at  the  leaf  in  her  hand. 

"  Hear  me  out.  But  if  I  were  to  remove  Joe 
\v\.\o  a  higher  sphere,  as  I  shall  hope  to  remove 
hitn  when  I  fully  come  into  my  property,  they 
would  hardly  do  him  justice." 

"And  don't  you  think  he  knows  that?"  asked 
Biddy. 

It  was  such  a  very  provoking  question  (for  it 
had  never  in  the  most  distant  manner  occurred 
to  me),  that  I  said  snappishly  : 

"  Biddy,  what  do  ^u  mean  ?  " 

Biddy,  having  rubbed  theleaf  to  pieces  between 
her  hands — and  the  smell  of  a  black  currant- 
bush  has  ever  since  reaillcd  to  me  that  evening 
in  the  little  garden  by  the  side  of  the  lane — said, 
"  Have  you  never  considered  that  he  may  be 
proud  ?  " 

"  Proud  ! "  I  rejjeated  with  disdainful  em- 
phasis. 

"  Oh  !  there  are  many  kinds  of  pride,"  said 
Biddy,  looking  full  at  me,  and  shaking  her  head  ; 
"  pri  le  is  not  all  of  one  kind " 

"  Well !    What  arc  you  stopping  for  ?  "  said  I. 

"  Not  all  of  one  kind,"  resumed  Biddy.  "He 
may  be  too  proud  to  let  any  one  take  him  out  of 
a  place  that  he  is  competent  to  fill,  and  fills  well 
and  with  respect.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  think 
he  is  :  though  it  sounds  bold  in  me  to  say  so, 
for  you  must  know  him  far  better  than  I  do." 

**  Now,  Biddy,"  said  I,  "  I  am  very  sorry  to 
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see  this  in  you.  I  did  not  expect  to  see  this  in 
you.  You  are  envious,  Biddy,  and  grudging. 
You  are  dissatisfied  on  account  of  my  rise  in 
fortune,  and  you  can't  help  showing  it." 

"  If  you  have  the  heart  to  think  so,"  returned 
Biddy,  "  say  so.  Say  so  over  and  over  again,  if 
you  have  the  heart  to  think  so." 

"  If  you  have  the  heart  to  be  so,  you  mean, 
Biddy,"  said  I  in  a  virtuous  and  superior  tone ; 
"  don't  put  it  ofT  upon  me.  I  am  very  sorry  to 
see  it,  and  it's  a — it's  a  bad  side  of  human 
nature.  I  did  intend  to  ask  you  to  use  any 
little  opportunities  you  might  have,  after  I  was 
gone,  of  imi)roving  dear  Joe.  But,  after  this,  I 
ask  you  nothing.  I  am  extremely  sorry  to  see 
this  in  you,  Biddy,"  I  repeated.  "  It's  a — it's  a 
bad  side  of  human  nature." 

"  Whether  you  scold  me  or  approve  of  me," 
returned  poor  Biddy,  "you  may  equally  de- 
pend upon  my  trying  to  do  all  that  lies  in  my 
power,  here,  at  all  times.  And  whatever  opinion 
you  take  away  of  me  shall  make  no  difference  in 
my  remembrance  of  you.  Yet  agentleman  should 
not  be  unjust  neither,"  said  Biddy,  turning  away 
her  head. 

I  again  warmly  repeated  that  it  was  a  bad  side 
of  human  nature  (in  which  sentiment,  waving  its 
application,  I  have  since  seen  reason  to  think  I 
was  right),  and  I  walked  down  the  little  path 
away  from  Biddy,  and  Biddy  went  into  the  house, 
and  I  went  out  at  the  garden-gate,  and  took  a 
dejected  stroll  until  supper-time  :  again  feeling  it 
very  sorrowful  and  strange  that  this,  the  second 
night  of  my  bright  fortunes,  should  be  as  lonely 
and  unsatisfactory  as  the  first. 

But,  morning  once  more  brightened  my  view, 
and  I  extended  my  clemency  to  Biddy,  and  we 
dropped  the  subject.  Putting  on  the  best  clothes 
I  hail,  I  went  into  town  as  early  as  I  could  hope 
to  find  the  shops  open,  anil  presented  myself  be- 
fore Mr.  Trabb,  the  tailor :  who  was  having  his 
breakfast  in  the  parlour  liehind  the  shop,  and 
who  did  not  think  it  worth  his  while  to  come 
out  to  me,  but  callcil  me  in  to  him. 

"  Well !'  said  Mr.  Trabb  in  a  hail-fellow-well- 
met  kind  of  way.  "  How  are  you,  and  what  can 
I  do  for  you  ?  " 

Mr.  Trabb  had  sliced  his  hot  roll  into  three 
feather  beds,  and  was  slipping  butter  in  between 
the  blankets,  and  covering  it  up.  He  was  a 
prosperous  olii  bachelor,  and  his  open  window 
looked  into  a  prosperous  little  garden  and  or- 
chard, and  there  was  a  prosperous  iron  safe  let 
into  the  wall  at  the  side  of  his  fire-place,  and  I 
did  not  doubt  that  heaps  of  his  prosperity  were 
put  away  in  it  in  bags. 

"  Mr.  Trabb,"   said    I,  "  it's   an    unpleasant 
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thing  to  have  to  mention,  because  it  looks  like 
boasting  ;  but  I  have  come  into  a  handsome 
property." 

A  change  passed  over  Mr,  Trabb.  He  forgot 
the  butter  in  bed,  got  up  from  the  bedside,  and 
wiped  his  fingers  on  the  tablc-clolh,  exclaiming, 
*'  Lord  bless  my  soul !" 

"  I  am  going  up  to  my  guanlian  in  I^ndnn," 
said  I,  casually  drawing  some  guineas  out  of  my 
pocket  and  looking  at  them;  "and  I  want  a 
fasiiionable  suit  of  clothes  to  go  in.  I  wish  to 
pay  for  them,"  1  added—otherwise  I  thought  he 
might  only  pretend  to  make  them — "  with  ready 
money." 

"  My  dear  sir,'  said  Mr.  Tnibb  as  he  respect- 
fully bent  his  body,  opened  his  arms,  and  took 
the  liberty  of  touching  me  on  the  outside  of  each 
elbow,  "  don't  hurt  me  by  mentioning  that.  May 
I  venture  to  congratulate  you  ?  Would  you  do 
me  the  favour  of  stepping  into  the  shop?" 

Mr.  Trabb's  boy  was  the  most  audacious  boy 
in  all  that  country-side.  When  I  had  entered 
he  was  sweeping  the  shoj),  and  he  had  sweetened 
his  labours  by  sweeping  over  me.  He  was  still 
sweej)ing  when  I  came  out  into  the  shop  with 
Mr.  Trabb,  and  he  knocked  the  broom  against 
all  possible  corners  and  obstacles,  to  express  (as 
I  understood  it)  equality  with  any  blacksmith, 
alive  or  dead. 

"Hold  that  noise,"  said  Mr.  Trabb  with  the 
greatest  sternness,  "  or  I'll  knock  your  head  ofT! 
Do  me  the  favour  to  be  seated,  sir.  Now,  this," 
said  Mr.  Trabb,  taking  down  a  roll  of  cloth,  and 
tiding  it  out  in  a  flowing  manner  over  the  counter, 
preparatory  to  getting  his  hanil  under  it  to  show 
the  gloss,  "  is  a  very  sweet  article.  I  can  recom- 
mend it  for  your  purpose,  sir,  because  it  really  is 
extra  super.  But  you  shall  see  some  others. 
Give  me  Number  Four,  you!"  (To  the  boy, 
and  with  a  dreadfully  severe  stare ;  foreseeing 
the  danger  of  that  miscreant's  brushing  me  with 
it,  or  making  some  other  sign  of  familiarity.) 

Mr.  Trabb  never  removed  his  stern  eye  from 
the  boy  until  he  had  deposited  Number  Four  on 
the  counter,  and  was  at  a  safe  distance  again. 
Then  he  commanded  him  to  luring  Number  Five 
and  Number  Eight.  "And  let  me  have  none 
of  your  tricks  here,"  said  Mr.  Trabb,  "  or  you 
shall  repent  it,  you  young  scoundrel,  the  longest 
day  you  have  to  live." 

Mr.  Trabb  then  bent  over  Number  Four,  and 
in  a  sort  of  deferential  contulence  recommended 
it  to  me  as  a  light  article  for  summer  wear,  an 
article  much  in  vogue  among  the  nobihty  and 
gentry,  an  article  that  it  would  ever  be  an 
honour  to  him  to  reflect  upon  a  distinguished 
fellow-townsman's  (if  he  might  claim  me  for  a 


fellow-townsman)  having  worn.  "  Are  you  bring- 
ing Numbers  Five  and  Fight,  you  Vagabond," 
said  Mr.  Trabb  to  the  boy  after  that,  "or  shall 
1  kick  you  out  of  the  shop,  and  bring  them 
myself?" 

I  selected  the  materials  for  a  suit,  with  the 
assistance  of  Mr.  Trabb's  judgment,  and  re- 
entered the  parlour  to  be  measured.  For, 
although  Mr.  Trabl)  had  my  measure  already, 
and  had  previously  been  (juite  contented  with  it, 
he  said  apologetically  that  it  "  wouldn't  do  under 
existing  circumstances,  sir — wouldn't  do  at  all." 
So  Mr.  Trabb  measured  and  calculated  me,  in 
the  parlour,  as  it  I  were  an  estate,  and  he  the 
finest  si)ecies  of  suneyor,  and  gave  himself  such 
a  world  of  trouble  that  1  felt  that  no  suit  of 
clothes  could  possibly  remunerate  him  for  his 
pains.  When  he  had  at  last  done,  and  had 
appointed  to  send  the  articles  to  Mr.  Pumble- 
chook's  on  the  Thursday  evening,  he  said,  with 
his  hanil  upon  the  parlour  lock.  "  I  know,  sir, 
that  London  gentlemen  cannot  be  expected  to 
patronise  local  work,  as  a  rule  ;  but  if  you  would 
give  me  a  turn  now  and  then  in  the  quality  of  a 
townsman,  I  should  greatly  esteem  it.  Good 
morning,  sir,  much  obliged. — Door!" 

The  laiit  word  was  flung  at  the  boy,  who  had 
not  the  least  notion  what  it  meant.  But  I  saw 
him  collapse  as  his  master  rubbed  me  out  with 
his  hands,  and  my  first  decided  experience  of  the 
stupendous  power  of  money  was,  that  it  had 
morally  laid  upon  his  back  'I'rabb's  boy. 

After  this  memorable  event,  1  went  to  the 
hatter's  and  tlic  bootmaker's,  and  the  hosier's, 
and  felt  rather  like  Mother  Hubbard's  dog  whose 
outfit  required  the  services  of  so  many  trades. 
I  also  went  to  the  coach-oftice,  and  took  my 
place  for  seven  o'clock  on  Saturday  morning. 
It  was  not  necessary  to  explain  ever>'where  that 
1  had  come  into  a  handsome  property  ;  but, 
whenever  I  said  anything  to  that  effect,  it  fol- 
lowed that  the  ofticiating  tradesman  ceased  to 
have  his  attention  diverted  through  the  window 
by  the  High  Street,  and  concentrated  his  mind 
upon  me.  When  I  had  ordered  everything 
I  wanted,  I  directed  my  steps  towards  Pumble- 
chook's,  and,  as  I  approached  that  gentleman's 
place  of  business,  I  saw  him  standing  at  his 
door. 

He  was  waiting  for  me  with  great  impatience. 
He  had  been  out  early  with  the  chaise-cart,  and 
had  called  at  the  forge  and  heard  the  new.s. 
He  had  prepared  a  collation  for  me  in  the  Bam- 
well  parlour,  and  he,  too,  ordered  his  shopman 
to  "  come  out  of  the  gangway  "  as  my  sacred 
person  passed. 

"My  dear   friend,"  said   Mr.    Pumblechook, 
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taking  mc  by  both  hands,  when  he  and  I  and 
the  collation  were  alone,  "  I  give  you  joy  of 
your  good  fortune.  Well  deserved,  well  de- 
served !" 

This  was  coming  to  the  point,  and  I  thought 
it  a  sensible  way  of  expressing  himself. 

"  To  think,'  said  Mr.  Pumblechook  after 
snorting  admiration  at  me  for  some  moments, 
"  that  1  should  have  been  the  humble  instrument 
of  leading  up  to  this  is  a  proud  reward." 

I  begged  Mr.  Pumblechook  to  remember  that 
nothing  was  to  be  ever  said  or  hinted  on  that 
point. 

"  My  dear  young  friend,"  said  Mr.  Pumble- 
chook ;  "  if  you  will  allow  me  to  call  you 
so " 

I  murmured  "  Certainly,"  and  Mr.  Pumble- 
chook took  me  by  both  hands  again,  and  com- 
municated a  movement  to  his  waistcoat,  which 
had  an  emotional  appearance,  though  it  was 
rather  low  down.  "  My  dear  young  friend,  rely 
upon  my  doing  my  little  all  in  your  absence,  by 
keeping  the  fact  before  the  mind  of  Joseph. — 
Joseph  ! "  said  Mr.  Pumblechook  in  the  way  of 
a  compassionate  adjuration.  "Joseph!!  Jo- 
seph ! ! !  "  Thereupon  he  shook  his  liead  and 
tapped  it,  expressing  his  sense  of  deficiency  in 
Joseph. 

"  But,  my  dear  young  friend,"  said  Mr.  Pum- 
blechook, "  you  must  be  hungry,  you  must  be 
exhausted.  Be  seated.  Here  is  a  chicken  hatl 
round  from  the  Boar,  here  is  a  tongue  had  round 
from  the  Boar,  here's  one  or  two  little  things 
had  round  from  the  Boar,  that  I  hope  you  may 
not  despise.  But  do  I,"  said  Mr.  Pumblechook, 
getting  up  again  the  moment  after  he  had  sat 
down  "see  afore  me  him^as  I  ever  sported  with 
in  \\\?  times  of  happy  infancy  ?  And  may  I — 
may  I ?" 

This  "  May  I  .^"  meant  might  he  shake 
hands?  I  consented,  and  he  was  fervent,  and 
then  sat  down  again. 

"  Here  is  wine,"  said  Mr.  Pumblechook. 
"  Let  us  drink.  Thanks  to  P'ortune,  and  may 
she  ever  pick  out  her  favourites  with  equal 
judgment !  And  yet  I  cannot,"  said  Mr.  Pum- 
blechook, getting  u|)  again,  "  see  afore  me  One 
— and  likewise  drink  to  One — without  again 
expressing — May  I — may  I ?" 

I  said  he  might,  and  he  shook  hands  with  me 
again,  and  emptied  his  glass  and  turned  it  up- 
side down.  I  did  the  same  ;  and,  if  I  had 
turned  myself  upside  down  before  drinking,  the 
wine  could  not  have  gone  more  direct  to  my 
head. 

Mr.  Pumblechook  helped  me  to  the  liver 
\ving,  and  to  the  best  slice  of  tongue  (none  of 


those  out-of-the-way  No  Thoroughfares  of  Pork 
now),  and  took,  comparatively  speaking,  no  care 
of  himself  at  all.  "Ah  !  poultry,  poultry  !  You 
little  thought,"  said  Mr.  Pumblechook,  apostro- 
phizing the  fowl  in  the  dish,  "  when  you  was  a 
young  fledgeling,  what  was  in  store  for  you. 
You  little  thought  you  was  to  be  refreshment 

beneath  this  humble  roof  for  one  as Call 

it  a  weakness,  if  you  will,"  said  Mr.  Pumble- 
chook, getting  up  again,  "  but  mav  I — may 
I ?" 

It  began  to  be  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  form 
of  saying  he  might,  so  he  did  it  at  once.  How 
he  ever  did  it  so  often  without  wounding  him- 
self with  my  knife,  I  don't  know, 

"  And  your  sister,"  he  resumed  after  a  little 
steady  eating,  "  which  had  the  honour  of  bring- 
ing you  up  by  hand  !  It's  a  sad  picter,  to 
rcHect  that  she's  no  longer  equal  to  fully  under- 
standing the  honour.     May " 

I  saw  he  was  about  to  come  at  me  again,  and 
I  stoi)ped  him. 

"  We'll  drink  her  health,"  said  I. 

"Ah  !"  cried  Mr.  Pumblechook,  leaning  back 
in  his  chair,  quite  flaccid  with  admiration, 
"that's  the  way  you  know  'em,  sir!"  (I  don't 
know  who  Sir  was,  but  he  certainly  was  not  I, 
and  there  was  no  third  person  present) ;  "  that's 
the  way  you  know  the  noble-minded,  sir  !  Ever 
forgiving  and  ever  aftable.  It  might,"  said  the 
servile  Pumblechook,  putting  down  his  untasted 
glass  in  a  hurry,  and  getting  up  again,  "  to  a 
common  person,  liave  the  ai)pearance  of  repeat- 
ing— but  7nay  I ?" 

When  he  had  done  it,  he  resumed  his  seat 
and  drank  to  my  sister.  "  Let  us  never  be 
blind,"  said  Mr.  I'umblechook,  "  to  her  faults 
of  temper,  but  it  is  to  be  hoi)ed  she  meant 
well." 

At  about  this  time  I  began  to  observe  that 
he  was  getting  flushed  in  the  face.  As  to  my- 
self, I  fell  all  face,  steeped  in  wine  and  smart- 
ing. 

I  mentioned  to  Mr.  Pumblechook  that  I 
wished  to  have  my  new  clothes  sent  to  his 
house,  and  he  was  ecstatic  on  my  .so  distingm'sh- 
ing  him.  I  mentioned  my  reason  for  desiring 
to  avoid  obser\'ation  in  the  village,  and  he 
lauded  it  to  the  skies.  There  was  nobody  but 
himself,  he  intimated,  worthy  of  my  confidence, 
and — in  short,  might  he  ?  Then  he  asked  me 
tenderly  if  I  remembered  our  boyish  games  at 
sums,  and  how  we  had  gone  together  to  have 
mc  bound  apprentice,  and,  in  effect,  how  he 
had  ever  been  my  favourite  fancy  and  my 
chosen  friend?  If  I  had  taken  ten  times  as 
many  glasses  of  wine  as  I  had,  I  should  have 
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known  that  he  never  had  stood  in  that  relation 
towards  me,  and  shoulil  in  my  heart  of  licarts 
have  repudiated  the  idea.  Yet,  for  all  that,  I 
rememl)cr  feeling  convinced  that  I  had  been 
much  mistaken  in  him,  and  that  he  was  a  sen- 
sible, practical,  good-hearted,  prime  fellow. 

By  degrees  he  fell  to  reposing  such  great  con- 
fiilence  in  me  as  to  ask  my  advice  in  reference 
to  his  own  atTairs.  He  mcntioncil  that  there 
was  an  opportunity  for  a  great  amalgamation 
and  monopoly  of  the  corn  ami  seeil  trade  on 
those  j>rcmises,  if  enlarged,  such  as  hail  never 
occurred  before  in  that,  or  any  other  neighbour- 


hood. What  alone  was  wanting  to  the  realisation 
of  a  vast  fortune  heconsidcreil  to  be  More  Capital. 
Those  were  the  two  little  words,  more  capital. 
Now,  it  api)earcd  to  him  (Pumblechook),  that  if 
that  capital  were  got  into  the  business  through  a 
sleei)ing  j)artner,  sir — which  sleeping  partner 
would  have  nothing  to  do  but  walk  in,  by  self 
or  deputy,  whenever  he  pleased,  and  examine 
the  books — and  walk  in  twice  a  year,  and  take 
his  profits  away  in  his  pocket,  to  the  tune  of 
fifty  per  cent. — it  appeared  to  him  that  that 
might  be  an  opening  for  a  young  gentleman  of 
spirit  combined  with  proi)erty,  which  would  be 


"NOW,   THIS,"   SAIL)   MR.  TRABP    ....'♦  IS  A   VERY  SWF.ET  ARTICLE."' 


worthy  of  his  attention.  But  what  did  I  think  ? 
He  had  great  confidence  in  my  opinion,  and 
what  did  I  think  ?  I  gave  it  as  my  opinion, 
"  Wait  a  bit ! "  The  united  vastness  and  dis- 
tinctness of  this  view  so  struck  him,  that  he  no 
longer  asked  if  he  might  shake  hands  with  me, 
but  said  he  really  must — and  did. 

We  drank  all  the  wine,  and  Mr.  Pumblechook 
pledged  himself  over  and  over  again  to  keep 
Joseph  up  to  the  mark  (I  don't  know  what 
mark),  and  to  render  me  efficient  and  constant 
service  (I  don't  know  what  service).     He  also 


made  known  to  me,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life, 
and  certainly  after  having  kept  his  secret  won- 
derfully well,  that  he  had  always  said  of  me. 
"  That  boy  is  no  common  boy,  and  nvark  me. 
his  fortun'  will  be  no  common  fortun'."  He 
said  with  a  tearful  smile  that  it  was  a  singular 
thing  to  think  of  now,  and  I  said  so  too. 
Finally,  I  went  out  into  the  air,  with  a  dim  per- 
ception that  there  was  something  unwonted  in 
the  conduct  of  the  sunshine,  and  found  that  I 
had  slumberously  got  to  the  turnpike  without 
having  taken  any  account  of  the  road. 


/  BID  MISS  HA VISHAM  GOODB YE. 
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There  I  was  roused  by  Mr.  Pumblechook's 
hailing  me.  He  was  a  long  way  down  the  sunny 
street,  and  was  making  expressive  gestures  fur  me 
to  stop.     I  stoppetl,  and  he  came  up  brealidcss. 

"  No,  my  dear  friend,"  said  he  when  he  hatl 
recovered  wind  for  speech.  "  Not  if  I  can  help 
it.  This  occasion  shall  not  entirely  juss  without 
tliat  affability  on  your  part. — May  I,  as  an  old 
friend  and  well-wisher?     May  I?'' 

We  shook  hands  for  the  hundreddi  time  at 
least,  and  he  ordered  a  young  carter  out  of  my 
way  with  the  greatest  indignation.  Then  he 
blessed  me,  and  stood  waving  his  hand  to  me 
until  I  had  passed  the  crook  in  the  road ;  and 
then  I  turned  into  a  field,  and  had  a  long  nap 
under  a  hedge  before  I  pursued  my  way  home. 

I  had  scant  luggage  to  take  with  me  to  Lon- 
don, for  little  of  the  little  I  possessed  was 
adapted  to  my  new  station.  But,  I  began  pack- 
ing that  same  afternoon,  and  wildly  packed  up 
things  that  I  knew  I  should  want  next  morning, 
in  a  fiction  that  tiiere  was  not  a  moment  to  be 
lost 

So,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday 
passed  ;  and  on  Friday  morning  I  went  to  Mr. 
Pumblechook's,  to  put  on  my  new  clothes  and 
pay  my  visit  to  Miss  Havisham.  Mr.  Pumble- 
chook's own  room  was  given  up  to  me  to  dress 
in,  and  was  decorated  with  clean  towels  ex- 
pressly for  the  event.  My  clothes  were  rather  a 
disappointment,  of  course.  Probably  every  new 
and  eagerly-expected  garment  ever  put  on  since 
clothes  came  in  fell  a  trifle  short  of  the  wearer's 
expectation.  But  after  I  had  had  my  new  suit 
on  some  half  an  hour,  and  had  gone  through  an 
immensity  of  posturing  with  Mr.  Pumblechook's 
very  limited  dressing-glass,  in  the  futile  endeavour 
to  see  my  legs,  it  seemed  to  fit  me  better.  It 
being  market  morning  at  a  neighbouring  town 
some  ten  miles  off,  Mr.  Pumblechook  was  not 
at  home.  I  had  not  told  him  exactly  when  I 
meant  to  leave,  and  was  not  likely  to  shake 
hands  with  him  again  before  dei)arting.  This 
was  all  as  it  shoulil  be,  and  I  went  out  in  my 
new  array  :  fearfully  ashamed  of  having  to  pass 
the  shopman,  and  suspicious,  after  all,  that  I  was 
at  a  personal  disadvantage,  something  like  Joe's 
in  his  Sunday  suit. 

I  went  circuitously  to  Miss  Havisham's  by  all 
the  back-ways,  and  rang  at  the  bell  constrainedly, 
on  account  of  the  stift'  long  fingers  of  my  gloves. 
Sarah  Pocket  came  to  the  gate,  and  positively 
reeled  back  when  she  saw  me  so  changed ;  her 
walnut-shell  countenance,  likewise,  turned  from 
brown  to  green  and  yellow. 

"You?"  said  she.  "You?  Good  gracious! 
What  do  you  want?" 


"  I  am  going  to  London,  Miss  Pocket,"  said  I, 
'•  and  want  to  say  good-bye  to  Miss  Havisham." 

I  was  not  expected,  for  she  left  me  locked  in 
the  yard  while  she  went  to  ask  if  I  were  to  be 
admitted.  After  a  very  short  delay,  she  returned 
and  took  me  up,  staring  at  me  all  the  way. 

Miss  Havisham  was  taking  exercise  in  the 
room  with  the  long  spread  table,  leaning  on  her 
crutch-stick.  The  room  was  lighted  as  of  yore, 
and,  at  the  sound  of  her  entrance,  she  stoj)j>ed 
and  turned.  She  was  then  just  abreast  of  the 
rotted  bride-cake. 

"  Don't  go,  Sarah,"  she  said.     "  Well,  Pip?" 

"  I  start  for  London,  Miss  Havisham,  to- 
morrow," I  was  exceedingly  careful  what  I  said, 
"  and  I  thought  you  would  kindly  not  mind  my 
taking  leave  of  you." 

"  This  is  a  gay  figure,  Pip,"  said  she,  making 
her  crutch-stick  play  round  me,  as  if  she,  the 
fairy  godmother  who  had  changed  me,  were 
bestowing  the  finishing  gift. 

"  I  have  come  into  such  good  fortune  since  I 
saw  you  last.  Miss  Havisham  !"  I  murmured. 
"And  I  am  so  grateful  for  it,  Miss  Havisham  !" 

"  Ay,  ay  !"  said  she,  looking  at  the  discomfited 
and  envious  Sarah,  with  delight.  "  I  have  seen 
Mr.  Jaggers.  /have  heard  about  it,  Pip.  So 
you  go  to-morrow?" 

"  Yes,  Miss  Havisham."' 

"And  you  are  adopted  by  a  rich  person?" 

"  Yes,  Miss  Havisham." 

"Not  named?" 

"  No,  Miss  Havisham." 

"And  Mr.  Jaggers  is  made  your  guardian  ?'' 

"  Yes,  Miss  Havisham." 

She  quite  gloated  on  these  questions  and 
answers,  so  keen  was  her  enjoyment  of  Sarah 
Pocket's  jealous  dismay.  "Well!"  she  went 
on  ;  "  you  have  a  promising  career  before  you. 
Be  good — deserve  it — and  abide  by  Mr.  Jaggers's 
instructions."  She  looked  at  me,  and  looked  at 
Sarah,  and  Sarah's  countenance  wrung  out  of 
her  watchful  face  a  cruel  smile.  "  Good-bye, 
Pip  ! — You  will  always  keep  the  name  of  Pip, 
you  know." 

"Yes,  Miss  Havi.sham." 

"Ciood-bye,  Pip  ! ' 

She  stretched  out  her  hand,  and  I  went  down 
on  my  knee,  and  put  it  to  my  lips.  I  had  not 
considered  how  I  should  take  leave  of  her  ;  it 
came  naturally  to  mc  at  the  moment  to  do  this. 
She  looked  at  Sarah  Pocket  with  triumph  in  her 
weird  eyes,  and  so  I  left  my  fairy  godmother,  with 
both  her  hands  on  her  crutch-stick,  standing  in 
the  midst  of  the  dimly-lighted  room,  beside 
the  rotten  bride- cake  that  was  hidden  in  cob- 
webs. 
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\^  Sarah  Pocket  conducted  me  down  as  if  I  were 
a  ghost  who  must  be  seen  out.  She  could  not 
get  over  my  aiipcarancc,  and  was  in  the  last 
degree  confoundctl.  I  said,  "Good-bye,  Miss 
Pocket  ;'*  but  she  merely  stared,  and  did  not 
seem  collected  enough  to  know  that  I  had 
spoken.  Clear  of  the  house,  I  made  the  best  of 
my  way  back  to  Pumblechook's,  took  oil  my 
new  clothes,  mailc  them  into  a  buniUe,  and 
went  back  home  in  my  older  dress,  carrying  it — 
to  speak  the  truth — much  more  at  my  ease  too, 
though  I  had  the  bundle  to  carry. 

And  now,  those  six  days  which  were  to  have 
nm  out  so  slowly  had  run  out  fast  and  were 
gone,  and  to-morrow  looked  me  in  the  face  more 
steadily  than  I  could  look  at  it.  As  the  six 
evenings  had  dwindled  away  to  five,  to  four,  to 
three,  to  two,  I  had  become  more  and  more 
appreciative  of  the  society  of  Joe  and  Bidtly. 
On  this  last  evening  I  dressed  myself  out  in  my 
new  clothes,  for  their  delight,  and  sat  in  my 
splendour  until  bedtime.  We  had  a  hot  sup- 
per on  the  occasion,  graced  by  the  inevitable 
roast  fowl,  and  we  had  some  flip  to  finish  with. 
We  were  all  very  low,  and  none  the  higher  for 
pretending  to  be  in  spirits. 

I  was  to  leave  our  village  at  five  in  the  morn- 
ing, carrying  my  little  hand-portmanteau,  and  I 
had  told  Joe  that  I  wished  to  walk  away  all 
alone.  I  am  afraid — sore  afraid — that  this  pur- 
pose originated  in  my  sense  of  the  contrast  there 
would  be  between  me  and  Joe,  if  wc  went  to  the 
coach  together.  I  had  protended  with  myself 
that  there  was  nothing  of  this  taint  in  tiic  arrange- 
ment ;  but,  when  I  went  up  to  my  little  room 
on  this  last  night,  I  felt  compelled  to  admit  that 
it  might  be  done  so,  and  had  an  impulse  upon 
mc  to  go  down  again,  and  entreat  Joe  to  walk 
with  me  in  the  morning.     I  did  not. 

All  night  there  were  coaches  in  my  broken 
sleep,  going  to  nrong  places  instead  of  London, 
and  having  in  the  traces,  now  dogs,  now  cats, 
now  pigs,  now  men — never  horses.  Fantastic 
failures  of  journeys  occupied  mc  until  the  day 
dawned,  and  the  birds  were  singing.  Then  I 
got  up  and  partly  dressed,  and  sat  at  the  window- 
to  take  a  last  look  out,  and  in  taking  it  fell 
asleep. 

Biddy  was  astir  so  early  to  get  my  breakfast, 
that,  although  I  did  not  sleep  at  the  window  an 
hour,  I  smelt  the  smoke  of  the  kitchen  fire  when 
I  started  up  with  a  terrible  idea  that  it  must  l)c 
late  in  the  afternoon.  But  long  after  that,  and 
long  after  I  heard  the  clinking  of  the  teacups 
and  was  quite  ready,  I  wanted  the  resolution 
to  go  down-stairs.  After  all,  I  remained  up 
there,  repeatedly  unlocking  and  unstrapping  my 


small  portmanteau,  and  locking  and  strapping 
it  up  again,  until  Biddy  called  to  mc  that  I  was 
late. 

It  was  a  hurried  breakfast,  with  no  taste  in  it. 
I  got  up  from  the  meal,  saying  with  a  sort  of 
briskness,  as  if  it  hatl  only  just  occurred  to  me. 
"Well  !  I  suppose  1  must  be  clT!"  and  then  1 
kissed  my  sister,  wlio  was  laughing  anil  nodding 
and  .shaking  in  her  usual  chair,  and  kissed  Biddy, 
anil  threw  my  arms  around  Joe's  neck.  Then 
I  took  uj)  my  little  portmanteau  and  walked 
out.  The  last  I  saw  of  them  was,  when  1  jjrc- 
scnlly  heard  a  scuffle  behind  me,  and,  looking 
back,  saw  Joe  throwing  an  old  shoe  after  me, 
and  Biddy  throwing  another  old  shoe.  I  stopped 
then  to  wave  my  hat,  and  dear  old  Joe  waveil 
his  strong  right  arm  above  his  head,  crying 
huskily,  "  Hooroar  !"  and  Biddy  put  her  apron 
to  her  face. 

I  walked  away  at  a  good  pace,  thinking  it  was 
easier  to  go  than  I  had  supposed  it  would  be, 
and  reflecting  that  it  would  never  have  done  to 
have  an  old  shoe  thrown  after  the  coach  in  sight 
of  all  the  High  Street.  I  whistled,  and  made 
nothing  of  going.  But  the  village  was  very 
peaceful  and  quiet,  and  the  light  mists  were 
solemnly  rising,  as  if  to  show  me  the  world,  and 
I  had  been  so  innocent  and  little  there,  and  all 
beyond  was  so  unknown  and  great,  that  in  a 
moment,  with  a  strong  heave  and  sob,  I  broke 
into  tears.  It  was  by  the  finger-post  at  the 
end  of  the  village,  and  I  laid  my  hand  upon 
it,  and  said,  "  Good-bye,  O  my  dear,  dear 
friend  ! " 

Heaven  knows  we  need  never  be  ashamed  of 
our  tears,  for  they  are  rain  upon  the  blinding 
dust  of  earth,  overlying  our  hard  hearts.  I  was 
better  after  I  had  cried  than  before — more 
sorry,  more  aware  of  my  own  ingratitude,  more 
gentle.  If  I  had  cried  before,  I  should  have 
had  Joe  with  me  then. 

So  subdued  I  was  by  those  tjgars,  and  by  dicir 
breaking  out  again  in  the  ccmrse  of  the  quiet 
walk,  that  when  I  was  on  the  coach,  and  it  was 
clear  of  the  town,  I  deliberated  with  an  aching 
heart  whether  I  would  not  get  down  when  we 
changed  horses,  and  walk  back,  and  have  another 
evening  at  home,  and  a  better  parting.  We 
changed,  and  I  had  not  made  up  my  mind,  and 
still  reflected  for  my  comfort  that  it  would  be 
quite  practicable  to  get  down  and  walk  back 
when  we  changed  again.  And  while  I  was 
occupied  with  those  deliberations,  I  would  fancy 
an  exact  resemblance  to  Joe  in  some  man 
coming  along  the  road  towards  us,  and  my  heart 
would  beat  high. — As  if  he  could  possibly  be 
there  ! 
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\\'c  changed  again,  and  yet  again,  and  it  was 
now  too  late  and  too  far  to  go  I)ack,  and  I  went 
on.  And  the  mists  had  all  solemnly  risen  now, 
and  the  world  lay  spread  before  me. 

Tins    IS     THE    END    OF    THE    FIRST    STAGE    OF 
pip's    EXPECTATIONS. 


chaptp:r  XX. 

HE  journey  from  our  town  to  the 
metropolis  was  a  journey  of  about 
five  hours.  It  was  a  little  past  mid- 
day when  the  four-horse  stage-coach 
by  which  I  was  a  passenger  got  into 
the  ravel  of  traffic  frayed  out  about  the 
Cross  Keys,  Wood  Street,  Cheapside, 
London. 

We  Britons  had  at  that  time  particularly 
settled  that  it  was  treasonable  to  doubt  our 
having  and  our  being  the  best  of  everything  : 
otherwise,  while  I  was  scared  by  the  immensity 
of  London,  I  think  I  rni^'ht  have  had  some  faint 
doubts  whether  it  was  not  rather  ugly,  crookeil, 
narrow,  and  dirty. 

Mr.  Jaggers  had  duly  sent  me  his  address  ;  it 
was,  Litde  Britain,  and  he  had  written  after  it 
on  his  card,  "  Just  out  of  Smithfield,  and  close 
by  the  coach-office."  Nevertheless,  a  hackney 
coachman,  who  seemed  to  have  as  many  capes 
to  his  greasy  great-coat  as  he  was  years  old, 
packed  me  up  in  his  coach,  and  hemmed  me  in 
with  a  folding  and  jingling  barrier  of  stops,  as  if 
he  were  going  to  take  me  fifty  miles.  His 
getting  on  his  box,  which  I  remember  to  have 
been  decorated  with  an  old  weather-stained  pea- 
green  hammercloth  moth-eaten  into  rags,  was 
quite  a  work  of  time.  It  was  a  wonderful  equi- 
page, with  si.x  great  coronets  outside,  and  ragged 
things  behind  for  I  don't  know  how  many  foot- 
men to  hold  on  by,  and  a  harrow  below  them, 
to  prevent  amateur  footmen  from  yielding  to  the 
tempLation. 

I  had  scarcely  had  time  to  enjoy  the  coach, 
and  to  think  how  like  a  straw-yard  it  was,  and 
yet  how  like  a  rag-shop,  and  to  wonder  why  the 
horses'  nose-bags  were  kept  inside,  when  I  ob- 
served the  coachman  beginning  to  get  down,  as 
if  we  were  going  to  stop  presently.  .\nd  stop 
we  presently  did,  in  a  gloomy  street,  at  certain 
offices  with  an  open  door,  whereon  was  painted 
Mr.  Jaggers. 

"  How  much?"  I  asked  the  coachman. 

The  coachman  answered,  "  .\  shilling — unless 
you  wish  to  make  it  more." 


I  naturally  said  I  had  no  wish  to  make  it 
more. 

"Then  it  must  be  a  shilling,"  observed  the 
coachman.  "  I  don't  want  to  get  into  trouble. 
I  know  him!''  He  darkly  closed  an  eye  at 
Mr.  Jaggers's  name,  and  shook  his  head. 

When  he  had  got  his  shilling,  and  had  in 
course  of  time  completed  the  ascent  to  his  box, 
and  had  got  away  (which  appeared  to  relieve 
his  mind),  I  went  into  the  front  office,  with  my 
little  ])ortmanteau  in  my  hand,  and  asked,  was 
Mr.  Jaggers  at  home? 

"  He  is  not,"  returned  the  clerk.  "  He  is  in 
Court  at  present.     Am  I  addressing  Mr.  Pip?" 

I  signified  that  he  was  addressing  Mr.  l*ip. 

"Mr.  Jaggers  left  wonl  would  you  wait  in  his 
room  ?  He  couldn't  say  how  long  he  might  be, 
having  a  case  on.  But  it  stands  to  reason,  his 
time  being  valuable,  that  he  won't  be  longer 
than  he  can  help." 

With  those  words,  the  clerk  opened  a  door, 
and  ushered  me  into  an  inner  chamber  at  the 
back.  Here  we  found  a  gentleman  with  one 
eye,  in  a  velveteen  suit  and  knee  breeches,  who 
wiped  his  nose  with  his  sleeve  on  being  inter- 
rupted in  the  i)erusal  of  the  newspaper. 

"  Go  and  wait  outside,  Mike,"  saiil  the  clerk. 

I  began  to  say  that  I  hoped  I  was  not  inter- 
rupting  when  the  clerk  shoved  tlus  gentle- 
man out  with  as  little  ceremony  as  1  ever  saw 
used,  and  tossing  his  fur  cap  out  after  him,  left 
me  alone. 

Mr.  Jaggers's  room  was  lighted  by  a  sky-light 
only,  and  was  a  most  dismal  place  ;  the  sky-light 
eccentrically  patched  like  a  broken  head,  and  the 
distorted  adjoining  houses  looking  as  if  they  had 
twisted  themselves  to  jjcep  down  at  me  through  it. 
There  were  not  so  many  pai>ers  about  as  I  should 
have  expected  to  see  ;  .and  there  were  some  otKl 
objects  about,  that  I  should  not  have  expected 
to  see — such  as  an  old  rusty  pistol,  a  sword  in 
a  scabbard,  several  strange-looking  boxes  and 
packages,  and  two  dreadful  cists,  on  a  shelf,  of 
faces  pecvdiarly  swollen,  and  twitchy  about  the 
nose.  Mr.  Jaggers's  own  high-backc<l  chair  was 
of  deadly  bla«k  horsehair,  with  rows  of  brass 
nails  round  it,  like  a  coffin  ;  and  I  fancied  I 
could  see  how  he  leaned  back  in  it,  and  bit  his 
forefinger  at  the  clients.  The  room  was  but 
small,  and  the  clients  seemed  to  have  had  a 
habit  of  backing  up  against  the  wall  :  the  wall, 
especially  opjx)site  to  Mr.  Jaggers's  chair,  being 
greasy  with  shoulders.  I  recalled,  too,  that  the 
one-eyed  gentleman  had  shuffled  forth  against 
the  wall  when  I  was  the  innocent  cause  of  his 
being  turned  out. 

I  sat  down  in  the  cliental  chair  placed  over 
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against  Mr.  Jaggers's  chair,  and  became  fasci- 
nated by  the  dismal  atmosphere  of  the  place. 
I  called  to  mind  that  the  clerk  had  the  same  air 
of  knowing  something  to  everybody  else's  ills- 
advantage  as  his  master  hail.  I  wondered  how 
many  other  clerks  there  were  upstairs,  and 
whether  they  all  claimed  to  have  the  same  detri- 
mental mastery  of  their  fellow-creatures.  I 
wondered  what  wms  the  history  of  all  the  odd 
litter  about  the  room,  and  how  it  came  there. 
I  wondered  whether  the  two  swollen  faces  were 
of  Mr.  J.iggtrs's  family,  and,  if  he  were  so  unfor- 
tunate as  to  have  had  a  pair  of  such  ill  looking 
relations,  why  he  stuck  them  on  that  dusty  perch 
for  the  blacks  and  rtics  to  settle  on,  instead  of 
giving  them  a  place  at  home.  Of  course  1  had 
no  experience  of  a  London  summer  day,  and 
my  spirits  m.iy  have  been  opi)ressed  by  tlic  hot 
exhausted  air,  and  by  the  dust  ami  grit  tliat  lay 
thick  on  everything.  Hut  I  sat  wondering  and 
waiting  in  Mr.  Jaggers's  close  room,  until  I  really 
could  not  bear  the  two  casts  on  the  shell"  above 
Mr.  Jaggers's  chair,  and  got  up  and  went  out. 

When  I  told  the  clerk  that  I  would  take  a 
turn  in  the  air  while  I  waited,  he  advised  me  to 
go  round  the  corner,  and  1  should  come  into 
Smithfield.  So,  I  came  into  Smilhfield  ;  and 
the  shameful  place,  being  all  asmear  with  filth 
and  fat  and  blood  and  foam,  seemeil  to  stick  to 
me.  .So,  I  rubbed  it  off  with  all  possible  speed  by 
turning  into  a  street  where  I  saw  the  great  black 
dome  of  St.  Paul's  bulging  at  me  from  behind  a 
grim  stone  building,  which  a  bystander  said  was 
Newgate  Prison.  Following  the  wall  of  the 
gaol,  I  found  the  roadway  covereil  with  straw  to 
deaden  the  noise  of  passing  vehicles  ;  and  from 
this,  and  from  the  quantity  of  people  standing 
about,  smelling  strongly  of  spirits  and  beer,  I 
inferred  that  the  trials  were  on. 

While  I  looked  about  mc  here,  an  exceedingly 
dirty  and  partially-drunk  minister  of  justice  asked 
me  if  I  would  like  to  step  in  ami  hear  a  trial  or 
so  :  informing  me  that  he  could  give  me  a  front 
place  for  half-a-crown,  whence  I  should  com- 
mand a  full  view  of  the  Lonl  Chief  Justice  in 
his  wig  and  robes — mentioning  that  awful  per- 
sonage like  wax-work,  and  presently  offering  hi:n 
at  the  reduced  jmce  of  cightcen-pence.  As  I 
declined  the  proposal  on  the  plea  of  an  appoint- 
ment, he  was  so  good  as  to  take  me  into  a  yard, 
and  show  me  where  the  gallows  was  kept,  and 
also  where  people  were  publicly  whipped,  and 
then  he  showed  me  the  Debtors'  Door,  out  of 
which  culprits  came  to  be  hanged  ;  heightening 
the  interest  of  that  dreadful  portal  by  giving  me 
to  understand  that  '"  four  on  'em  "  would  come 
out  at  that  door  the  day  after  to-morrow  at  eight 


in  the  morning,  to  be  killed  in  a  row.  This  was 
horrible,  and  gave  me  a  sickening  idea  of  Lon- 
don :  the  more  so  as  the  Ix)rd  Chief  Justice's 
proprietor  wore  (from  his  hat  ilown  to  his  boots, 
and  up  again  to  his  pocket  handkerchief  inclu- 
sive) mildewed  clothes,  which  had  evidently  not 
Ijelonged  to  him  originally,  and  which,  I  took  it 
into  my  head,  he  had  bought  cheap  of  the  exe- 
cutioner. Under  these  circumstances  I  thought 
myself  well  rid  of  him  for  a  shilling. 

I  dropped  into  the  office  to  ask  if  Mr.  Jag- 
gers  had  come  in  yet.  and  I  found  he  had  not, 
and  I  strolled  out  .again.  This  time  I  made  the 
tour  of  Little  Britain,  and  turned  into  Bartholo- 
mew Close ;  and  now  I  became  aware  that  other 
people  were  waiting  about  for  Mr.  J. aggers,  as 
well  as  L  There  were  two  men  of  secret  ap- 
])earance  lounging  in  Bartholomew  Close,  and 
thoughtfully  fitting  their  feet  into  the  cracks  of 
the  pavement  as  they  talked  together,  one  of 
whom  said  to  the  other,  when  they  first  passed 
mc,  that  "  Jaggers  would  do  it  if  it  was  to  be 
done."  There  was  a  knot  of  three  men  and  two 
women  standing  at  a  corner,  and  one  of  the 
women  was  crying  on  her  dirty  shawl,  and  the 
other  comforted  her  by  saying,  as  she  pulled 
her  own  shawl  over  her  shoulders,  "  Jaggers  is 
for  him,  'Melia,  and  what  more  <-(?///// you  have?" 
There  was  a  red-eyed  little  Jew  who  came  into 
the  Close  while  I  was  loitering  there,  in  com- 
pany with  a  second  little  Jew  whom  he  sent 
upon  an  errand  ;  and,  while  the  messenger  was 
gone,  I  remarked  this  Jew,  who  was  of  a  highly- 
excitable  temi)erament,  performing  a  jigof  anxiety 
under  a  lamp-i)Ost,  and  accompanying  himself", 
in  a  kind  of  frenzy,  with  the  words,  "  Oh,  Jag- 
gerih,  Jaggerth,  Jaggerth  !  all  otherth  ith  Cag- 
Maggerth,  give  me  Jaggerth  !  "  These  testimo- 
nies to  the  poi)ularity  of  my  guardian  made  a 
deep  imj)rcssion  on  me,  and  I  .admired  and 
wondered  more  than  ever. 

At  length,  as  I  was  looking  out  at  the  iron 
gate  of  Bartholomew  Close  into  Little  Ikitain,  I 
saw  Mr.  Jaggers  coming  across  the  road  towards 
me.  All  the  others  who  were  waiting  saw  him 
at  the  same  time,  and  there  was  ijuite  a  rush  at 
him.  Mr.  Jaggers,  putting  a  h.and  on  my  shoulder 
and  walking  me  on  at  his  side  without  saying 
anything  to  me,  addressed  himself  to  his  fol- 
lowers. 

First,  he  took  the  two  secret  men. 

"  Now,  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  you^'  said 
Mr.  Jaggers,  throwing  his  finger  at  them.  "  I 
want  to  know  no  more  than  I  know.  As  to  the 
result,  it's  a  toss-up.  1  told  you  from  the  first  it 
was  a  toss-uj).     Have  you  paid  Wemmick  ?" 

*'  Wc  made  the  money  up  this  morning,  sir/' 
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said  one  of  the  men  submissively,  while  the  other 
perused  Mr.  Jaggers's  face.  j 

"  I  don't  ask  you  when  you  nude  it  up.  or 
where,  or  wliether  you  made  it  up  at  all.  Has 
Wemmick  got  it  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  both  the  men  together. 

"  Very  well ;  tlicn  you  may  go.  Now,  I  won't 
liave  it  !"  said  Mr.  Jiiggers,  waving  his  hand  at 
them  to  put  them  behind  him.  "If  you  say  a 
word  to  me,  I'll  throw  up  the  case." 


one  of  the 


"  We  thought,  Mr.  Jaggers— 
men  began,  pulling  off  his  hat 

"  Thai's  what  I  told  you  not  to  do,"  said  Mr. 
Jaggers.  "  You  thought !  I  think  for  you  ;  that's 
enough  for  you.  If  I  want  you,  I  know  where 
to  find  you ;  I  don't  want  you  to  find  me.  Now, 
I  won't  have  it.     I  won't  hear  a  word." 

The  two  men  looked  at  one  another  a^  Mr. 
Jaggers  waved  them  behind  again,  and  humbly 
fell  back,  and  were  heard  no  more. 
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'SAY   ANOTHKR   WORD— ONE  SINGLE   WORD— AND   WEMUICK   SIIALI.  GIVE   VOU   YOCR   MONEY   BACK. 


"And  now jw/ .'"  said  Mr.  Jaggers,  suddenly 
stopping,  and  turning  on  the  two  women  with  the 
shawls,  from  whom  the  three  men  hatl  meekly 
separated. — "  Oh  !  Amelia,  is  it  ?" 

'•  Yes,  Mr.  Jaggers." 

"  And  do  you  remember,"  retorted  Mr.  Jag- 
gers, "  that  but  for  me  you  wouldn't  be  here  and 
couldn't  be  here  ?" 

"  Oh  yes,  sir  ! "  exclaimed  both  women  to- 
gether. "  Lord  bless  you,  sir,  well  we  knows 
that  1 " 


"  Then  why,"  said  Mr.  Jaggers,  "  do  you  come 
here  ?" 

"  My  Bill,  sir ! "  the  cr)ing  woman  i>Ieaded. 

"  Now,  I  tell  you  what !"  said  Mr.  Jaggers. 
"Once  for  all.  If  you  don't  know  that  your 
Hills  in  good  hands,  I  know  it.  And  if  you 
come  here,  bothering  about  your  Bill,  111  make 
an  example  of  both  your  Hill  and  you,  and  let 
him  slip  through  my  fingers.  Have  you  paid 
Wemmick  ? '' 

"  Oh  yes,  sir  !     Every  farden." 
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"Very  well.  Then  you  have  done  all  you 
have  got  to  do.  Say  another  word — one  single 
word-- and  Wemmick  shall  give  you  your  money 
back." 

This  terrible  thrc.it  causeil  the  two  women  to 
fall  off  immediately.  No  one  remained  now  but 
the  exciuible  Jew,  who  had  alre.ady  raised  the 
skirts  of  Mr.  Jaggcrs's  coat  to  his  lips  several 
times. 

"  I  don't  know  this  man  ! "  said  Mr.  Jaggcrs 
in  the  same  devastating  strain.  "  What  does 
this  fellow  want  ?  " 

"  Ma  thear  .Mithter  Jaggcrth.  Hown  brother 
to  Habraham  Latharuth  !  " 

"  Who's  he  ?  "  said  Mr.  Jaggers.  "  Let  go  of 
my  coal." 

The  suitor,  kissing  the  hem  of  the  garment 
again  before  rclin<iuishing  it,  replied,  "Habra- 
ham Latharuth,  on  ihuthpithion  of  plate." 

"  You're  too  late,"  said  Mr.  Jaggers.  ''  I  am 
over  the  way." 

"Holy  father,  Mithter  Jaggcrth!"  cried  my 
excitable  acfiuaintance,  turning  while,  "  don't 
thay  you're  again  Habraham  Latharuth  !  " 

"I  am,"  sai.l  Mr.  Jaggcrs,  "and  there's  an 
etfd  of  it.     Get  out  of  the  way." 

*  Mithter  Jaggcrth  !  Haifa  moment!  My 
hown  cuihen'th  gone  to  -Mithter  Wemmick  at 
thith  prethcnth  mmute,  to  hoffer  him  hany  tcrmth. 
Mithter  Jaggcrth  !  Half  a  tjuartcr  of  a  moment ! 
I«  If  you'd  have  the  condcihenlhun  to  be  bought 
off  from  the  t'other  thidc — at  any  thuperior 
prithe !— money  no  object ! — Mithter  Jaggerth — 
Milliter !" 

-My  guardian  threw  his  supplicant  off  with 
supreme  indifference,  and  left  him  dancing  on 
the  pavement  as  if  it  were  red-hot.  Without 
further  interruption,  we  reached  the  front  otfice, 
where  we  found  the  clerk  and  the  man  in  vel- 
veteen with  the  fur  caj). 

"  Here's  Mike,"  said  the  clerk,  getting  down 
from  his  stool,  and  approaching  Mr.  Jaggers 
confidentially. 

"Oh  !  "  said  Mr.  Jaggers,  turning  to  the  man, 
who  was  pulling  a  lock  of  hair  in  the  middle  of 
his  forehead,  like  the  Bull  in  Cock  Robin  pull- 
ing at  the  bell-rope ;  "  your  man  comes  on  this 
afternoon.     Well?" 

"  Well,  Mas'r  Jaggers,"  returned  Mike  in  the 
voice  of  a  sufferer  from  a  constitutional  cold ; 
"  arter  a  deal  o'  trouble,  I've  found  one,  sir,  as 
might  do." 

"  What  is  he  prepared  to  swear?" 
'•  Well,  ^Las'r  Jaggers,"  said  Mike,  wiping  his 
nose  on  his  fur  cap  this  time ;  "  in  a  general  way, 
aaiythink." 

Mr.    Jaggers    suddenly   became    most   irate. 


"  Now,  I  warned  you  before,"  said  he,  throwing 
his  forefinger  at  the  terrified  client,  "  that  if 
ever  you  i)resumed  to  talk  in  that  way  here, 
I'd  make  an  examj)le  of  you.  You  mfemal 
scoundrel !  how  dare  you  tell  me  that?" 

The  client  looked  scared,  l)ut  bewildered  too, 
.as  if  he  were  unconscious  what  he  had  done. 

"Spoony!"  said  the  clerk  in  a  low  voice, 
giving  him  a  stir  with  his  elbow.  "Soft  Head  ! 
Need  you  s.iy  it  face  to  face?" 

"  Now,  I  ask  you,  you  blundering  booby,"  said 
my  guardian  very  sternly,  "  once  more,  and  for 
the  last  time,  what  the  man  you  have  brought 
here  is  prepared  to  swear?" 

Mike  looked  hard  at  my  guardian,  as  if  he 
were  trying  to  learn  a  lesson  from  his  face,  and 
slowly  replied,  "  Ayther  to  character,  or  to  having 
been  in  his  company,  and  never  left  him  all  the 
night  in  question." 

"  Now,  be  careful.  In  what  station  of  life  is 
this  man  ?" 

Mike  looked  at  his  cap,  and  looked  at  the 
lloor,  and  looked  at  the  ceiling,  and  looked  at 
the  clerk,  and  even  looked  at  me,  before  begin- 
ning to  reply,  in  a  nervous   manner,   "  We've 

dressed  him    up  like "  when   my  guardian 

blustered  out : 

"  What !     You  will,  will  you  ?" 

(•'Spoony!"  added  the  clerk  again,  with 
another  stir.) 

After  some  helpless  cisting  about,  Mike 
brightcneil  and  began  again  : 

"  He  is  dressed  like  a  'spectable  pieman.  A 
sort  of  a  pastrycook." 

"  Is  he  here?"  asked  my  guardian. 

"I  left  him,"  said  Mike,  "a  setting  on  some 
door-steps  round  the  corner." 

"  Take  him  past  that  window,  and  let  me  see 
him." 

The  winilow  indicated  was  the  office  wind<nv. 
We  all  three  went  to  it,  behind  the  wire  bluul, 
and  ]>rcsently  saw  the  client  go  by  in  an  acci- 
dental manner,  with  a  murderous-looking  tall 
individual,  in  a  short  suit  of  white  linen  and  a 
paper  cajx  This  guileless  confectioner  was  not 
l)y  any  means  sober,  and  had  a  black  eye  in  the 
green  stage  of  recovery,  which  was  painted  over. 

"  Tell  him  to  lake  his  witness  away  directly," 
said  my  guardian  to  the  clerk,  in  extreme  disgust, 
"and  ask  him  what  he  means  by  bringing  such 
a  fellow  as  that." 

My  gwardian  then  took  me  into  his  own  room, 
and  while  he  lunched,  standing,  from  a  sand- 
wirh-box  and  a  pocket-flask  of  sherry  (he  seemed 
to  bully  his  very  sandwich  as  he  ate  it),  informed 
me  what  arrangements  he  had  made  for  me.  I 
was  to  go  to  "  Barnard's   Inn,"  to  young  Mr. 
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Pocket's  rooms,  where  a  bed  had  been  sent  in 
for  my  accommodation  ;  I  was  to  remain  with 
young  Mr.  Pocket  until  Monday ;  on  Monday  I 
was  to  go  with  him  to  his  father's  house  on  a 
visit,  that  I  might  try  how  I  Hked  it.  Also,  I 
was  told  what  my  allowance  was  to  be — it  was 
a  very  liberal  one — and  had  handed  to  me,  from 
one  of  my  guarilian's  drawers,  the  cards  of  certain 
tradesmen  with  whom  I  was  to  deal  for  all 
kinds  of  clothes,  and  such  other  things  as  I 
could  in  reason  want.  "  You  will  find  your 
credit  good,  Mr.  Pip,"  said  my  guardian,  whose 
flask  of  sherry  smelt  like  a  whole  cask-full,  as  he 
hastily  refreshed  himself,  "  but  I  shall  by  this 
means  be  able  to  check  your  bills,  and  to  pull 
you  up  if  I  find  you  outrunning  the  constable. 
Of  course  you'll  go  wrong  somehow,  but  that's 
no  fault  of  mine." 

After  I  had  pondered  a  little  over  this  en- 
couraging sentiment,  I  asked  Mr.  Jaggers  if  I 
could  send  for  a  coach  ?  He  said  it  was  not 
worth  while,  I  was  so  near  my  destination ; 
Wemmick  should  walk  round  ^\'ith  me,  if  I 
pleased. 

I  then  found  that  Wemmick  was  the  clerk  in 
the  next  room.  Another  clerk  was  rung  down 
from  up-stairs  to  take  his  place  while  he  was 
out,  and  I  accompanied  him  into  ihe  street, 
after  shaking  hands  with  my  guardian.  We 
found  a  new  set  of  people  lingering  outside,  but 
Wemmick  made  a  way  among  them  by  saying 
coolly,  yet  decisively,  "  I  tell  you  it's  no  use  ; 
he  won't  have  a  wonl  to  say  to  one  of  you;'' 
and  we  soon  got  clear  of  them,  and  went  on 
side  by  side. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

ASTING  my  eyes  on  Mr.  Wemmick 
^m\(r^  as  we  went  along,  to  see  what  he  was 
***  like  in  the  light  of  day,  I  found  him 
to  be  a  dr)'  man,  rather  short  in 
stature,  with  a  square  wooden  face, 
whose  expression  seemed  to  have 
been  imperfectly  chipped  out  with  a  dull- 
edged  chisel.  There  were  some  marks 
in  it  that  might  have  been  dimples,  if  the  ma- 
terial had  been  softer  and  the  instnmient  finer, 
but  which,  as  it  was,  were  only  dints.  The 
chisel  had  made  three  or  four  of  these  attempts 
at  embellishment  over  his  nose,  but  had  given 
them  up  without  an  effort  to  smooth  them  off. 
I  judged  him  to  be  a  bachelor  from  the  frayed 
condition  of  his  linen,  and  he  appeared  to  have 
sustained  a  good  many  bereavements ;  for  he 
wore  at  least  four  mourning   rings,  besides  a 


brooch  representing  a  lady  and  a  weeping  willow 
at  a  tomb  with  an  urn  on  it.  I  noticed,  too, 
that  several  rings  and  seals  hung  at  his  watcla- 
chain,  as  if  he  were  quite  laden  with  remem- 
brances of  departed  friends.  He  liad  ^; littering 
eyes — small,  keen,  and  black — and  thin,  wide, 
mottlctl  lijjs.  He  had  had  them,  to  the  best  of 
my  belief,  from  forty  to  fifty  years. 

"  So  you  were  never  in  London  before  ?  "  said 
Mr.  Wemmick  to  me. 

"  No,"  said  I. 

"/was  new  here  once,"  said  Mr.  Wemmick. 
"  Rum  to  think  of  now  !" 

"  You  are  well  acquainted  with  it  now  ?" 

"  ^^  J^y»  yes,"  said  Mr.  Wemmick.  "  I  know 
the  moves  of  it." 

"  Is  it  a  ver)'  wicked  place?"  I  asked,  more 
for  the  sake  of  saying  sometliing  than  for  infor- 
mation. 

"  You  may  get  cheated,  robbed,  and  murdered 
in  London.  But  there  are  i)lenty  of  j>eople  any- 
where who'll  do  that  for  you." 

*'  If  there  is  bad  blood  between  you  and 
them,"  said  I,  to  soften  it  off  a  little. 

"  Oh  !  I  don't  know  about  bad  blood,"  re- 
turned Mr.  Wemmick.  "  There's  not  much  bad 
blood  about.  They'll  do  it,  if  there's  anything 
to  be  got  by  it." 

"  That  makes  it  worse." 

"You  think  so?"  returned  Mr.  Wemmick. 
"Much  about  the  same,  I  should  say." 

He  wore  his  hat  on  the  back  of  his  head,  and 
looked  straight  before  him :  walking  in  a  self- 
contained  way,  as  if  there  were  nothing  in  the 
streets  to  claim  his  attention.  His  mouth  was 
such  a  post-office  of  a  mouth,  that  he  had  a  me- 
chanical appearance  of  smiling.  We  had  got  to 
the  top  of  Holborn  Hill  before  I  knew  that  it 
was  merely  a  mechanical  api)earancc,  and  that 
he  was  not  smiling  at  all. 

"Do  you  know  where  Mr.  Matthew  Pocket 
lives?"  I  asked  Mr.  Wemmick. 

"  Yes,"  said  he,  nodding  in  ibc  direction. 
"At  Hammersmith,  west  of  London." 

'•  Is  that  f.ir?" 

"  Well !    Say  five  miles." 

"  I )()  you  know  him  ?  ' 

"  Why,  you  are  a  regular  cross-examiner  !" 
said  Mr.  Wemmick,  looking  at  me  with  an  ap- 
proving air.    **  Yes,  I  know  him.    /  know  him !" 

There  was  an  air  of  toleration  or  depreciation 
about  his  utterance  of  these  words  that  rather 
depressed  me  ;  and  I  was  still  looking  sideways 
at  his  block  of  a  face  in  search  of  any  encourag- 
ing note  to  the  text,  when  he  said,  here  we  were 
at  liamard's  Inn.  My  depression  was  not  alle- 
viated by  the  announcement,  for,  I  had  supposed 
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that  establishment  to  be  an  hotel  kept  by  Mr. 
Barnard,  to  which  the  Blue  Boar  in  our  town 
was  a  mere  public-house.  Whereas  1  now  found 
liarnard  to  be  a  disembodied  spirit,  or  a  fiction, 
and  his  Inn  the  dingiest  collection  of  shabby 
buildings  ever  stjueezed  together  in  a  rank 
corner  as  a  club  for  tom-cats. 

We  entereil  this  haven  through  a  wicket -gate, 
and  were  disgorged  by  an  introiluciory  passage 
into  a  melancholy  little  stjuare  that  looked  to 
me  like  a  tlat  burying-ground.  I  thought  it  had 
the  most  dismal  trees  in  it,  and  the  most  dismal 
sparrows,  and  the  most  ilismal  cats,  and  the 
most  dismal  houses  (in  number  half-a-dozen  or 
so),  that  I  had  ever  seen.  I  thought  the  win- 
dows of  the  sets  of  chambers  into  which  those 
houses  were  ilivided  were  in  every  stage  of 
dilapidated  blind  and  curtain,  crippled  flower- 
pot, cracked  glass,  dusty  decay,  and  miserable 
makeshift ;  while  To  Let,  To  Let,  To  Let, 
glared  at  me  from  empty  rooms,  as  if  no  new 
wretches  ever  came  there,  and  the  vengeance  of 
the  soul  of  Barnard  were  being  slowly  ai)peased 
by  the  gradual  suicide  of  the  present  occupants, 
and  llieir  unholy  intennent  untler  the  gravel.  A 
frouzy  mourning  of  soot  and  smoke  attired  this 
forlorn  creation  of  Barnard,  and  it  had  strewed 
ashes  on  its  head,  and  was  undergoing  penance 
and  humiliation  as  a  mere  dust-hole.  Thus  far 
my  sense  of  sight ;  while  dry-rot  and  wet-rot  and 
all  the  silent  rots  that  rot  in  neglected  roof  and 
cellar — rot  of  rat  and  mouse  and  bug  and  coach- 
ing stables  near  at  hand  besides — addressed 
themselves  faintly  to  my  sense  of  smell,  and 
moaned,  "Try  Barnard's  Mixture." 
J  So  imperfect  was  this  realisation  of  the  first  of 
my  great  expectations,  that  I  looked  in  ilismay 
at  Mr.  Wemmick.  "  Ah  !  "  said  he,  mistaking 
me  ;  "  the  retirement  reminds  you  of  the  country. 
So  it  does  me." 

He  led  me  into  a  comer,  and  conducted  me 
up  a  flight  of  stairs — which  appeared  to  me  to  be 
slowly  collapsing  into  sawdust,  so  that  one  of 
those  days  the  upper  lodgers  would  look  out  at 
their  doors,  and  find  themselves  without  the 
means  of  coming  down — to  a  set  of  chambers 
on  the  top  floor.  Mk.  Pocket,  Jun.,  was 
painted  on  the  door,  and  there  was  a  label  on 
the  letter-box,  *'  Return  shortly." 

"  He  hardly  thought  you'd  come  so  soon," 
Mr.  Wemmick  explained.  "  You  don't  want  me 
any  more  ?  " 

"  No,  thank  you,"  said  L 

"  As  I  keep  the  cash,"  Mr.  Wemmick  observed, 
"  we  shall  most  likely  meet  pretty  often.  Good 
day." 

"  Good  day." 


I  put  out  my  hand,  and  Mr.  Wemmick  at  first 
looked  at  it  as  if  he  thought  I  wanted  something. 
Then  he  looked  at  me,  and  said,  correcting 
himself : 

*'  To  be  sure  !  Yes.  You're  in  the  habit  of 
shaking  hands?" 

1  was  rather  confuseil,  thinking  it  must  be  out 
of  the  London  fashion,  but  said  yes. 

"  I  have  got  so  out  of  it  !  "  said  Mr.  Wem- 
mick— "except  at  last.  Very  glad,  I'm  sure,  to 
make  your  ac(juaintance.     Good  day  !" 

When  we  hail  shaken  hands  and  he  was  gone, 
I  ojjcned  the  staircase  window,  and  had  nearly 
beheaded  myself,  for  the  lines  had  rotted  away, 
and  it  came  down  like  the  guillotine.  Hapj)ily, 
it  was  so  tjuick  that  I  had  not  put  my  head  out. 
After  this  escape,  1  was  content  to  take  a  foggy 
view  of  the  Inn  through  the  window's  incrusting 
dirt,  and  to  stand  dolefully  looking  out,  saying 
to  myself  that  London  was  decidedly  overrated- 

Mr.  Pocket  Junior's  idea  of  Shortly  was  not 
mine,  for  I  had  nearly  maddened  myself  with 
looking  out  for  half  an  hour,  and  had  written  my 
name  witli  my  finger  several  times  in  the  dirt  of 
every  pane  in  the  window,  before  I  heard  foot- 
stejjs  on  the  stairs.  Gradually  there  arose  before 
me  the  hat,  head,  neckcloth,  waistcoat,  trousers, 
boots,  of  a  member  of  society  of  about  my  own 
standing.  He  had  a  paper  bag  under  each  arm, 
and  a  pottle  of  strawberries  in  one  haml,  and 
was  out  of  breath. 

"Mr.  Pip?"  said  he. 

"Mr.  Pocket? "said  I. 

"  Dear  me  !  "  he  exclaimed.  "  I  am  extremely 
sorry  j  but  I  knew  there  was  a  coach  from  your 
part  of  the  country  at  mid-day,  and  I  thought 
you  would  come  by  that  one.  The  fact  is,  I 
have  been  out  on  your  account — not  that  that 
is  any  excuse — for  I  thought,  coming  from  the 
country,  you  might  like  a  little  fruit  after  dinner, 
anil  I  went  to  Covent-Garden  Market  to  get  it 
good." 

For  a  reason  that  I  had,  I  felt  as  if  my  eyes 
would  start  out  of  my  head.  I  acknowledged 
his  attention  incoherently,  and  began  to  think 
this  was  a  dream. 

'•  Dear  me  !  "  said  .Mr.  Pocket,  Junior.  "  This 
door  sticks  so  !  " 

.A.S  he  was  fast  making  jam  of  his  fruit  by 
wrestling  with  the  door  while  the  paper  bags 
were  under  his  arms,  1  begged  him  to  allow  me 
to  hold  them.  He  relinquished  them  with  an 
agreeable  smile,  and  combated  with  the  door  as 
if  it  were  a  wild  beast.  It  yielded  so  suddenly 
at  last,  that  he  staggered  back  upon  me,  and  I 
staggered  back  upon  the  opposite  door,  and  we 
both  laughed.     But  still  I   felt  as  if  my  eyes 
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must  start  out  of  my  head,  and  as  if  this  must 
be  a  dream. 

"Pray  come  in,"  said  Mr.  Pocket,  Junior. 
"  Allow  me  to  lead  the  way.  I  am  rather  bare 
here,  but  I  hope  you'll  be  able  to  make  out 
tolerably  well  till  Monday.  My  fiither  thought 
you  would  get  on  more  agreeably  through  to- 
morrow with  me  than  with  him,  and  might  like 
to  take  a  walk  about  London.  I  am  sure  I  shall 
be  very  happy  to  show  London  to  you.  As  to 
our  tabic,  you  won't  find  that  bad,  I  hope,  for 
it  will  be  supplied  from  our  coffee-house  here, 
and  (it  is  only  right  I  should  add)  at  your  ex- 
pense, such  being  Mr.  Jaggers's  directions.  As 
to  our  lodging,  it's  not  by  any  means  splendid, 
beoiuse  I  have  my  own  bread  to  earn,  and  my 
father  hasn't  anything  to  give  me,  antl  I  shouldn't 
be  willing  to  take  it,  if  he  had.  This  is  our 
sitting-room — just  such  chairs  and  tables  and 
carpet  and  so  forth,  you  sec,  as  they  could  spare 
from  home.  You  mustn't  give  me  credit  for  the 
table-cloth  and  spoons  and  casters,  because  they 
come  for  you  from  the  coffee-house.  This  is  my 
little  bedroom  :  rather  musty,  but  Barnard's  is 
musty.  This  is  your  bedroom  ;  the  furniture's 
hired  for  the  occasion,  but  I  trust  it  will  answer 
the  purpose  ;  if  you  should  want  anything,  I'll 
go  and  fetch  it.  The  chambers  are  retired,  and 
we  shall  be  alone  together,  but  we  shan't  fight,  I 
dare  say.  But,  dear  me,  I  beg  your  pardon, 
you're  holding  the  fruit  all  this  time.  Pray  let 
me  take  these  bags  from  you.  I  am  quite 
ashamed." 

As  I  stood  opposite  to  Mr.  Pocket,  Junior,  de- 
livering him  the  bags.  One,  Two,  I  saw  the 
starting  appearance  come  into  his  own  eyes  that 
I  knew  to  be  in  mine,  and  he  said,  falling  back  : 

"  Lord  bless  me,  you're  the  prowling  boy  !  " 

"  And  you,"  said  I,  "  are  the  pale  young  gen- 
tleman ! " 


CHAPTER   XX 11. 

HE  pale  young  gentleman  and  I  stood 
contemplating  one  another  in  Bar- 
nard's Inn  until  we  both  burst  out 
laughing.  "  The  idea  of  its  being 
you  !  "  said  he.  "  The  idea  of  its 
being  j't?// .'"said  I.  And  then  we  contem- 
plated one  another  afresh,  and  laughed 
again.  "Well  !  "  said  the  pale  young  gen- 
tleman, reaching  out  his  hand  good-humouredly, 
■'  ifs  all  over  now,  I  hope,  and  it  will  be  mag- 
nanimous in  you  if  you'll  forgive  me  for  having 
knocked  you  about  so." 

I  derived  from  this  speech  that    Mr.  Herbert 


Pocket  (for  Herbert  was  the  pale  young  gentle- 
man's name)  still  rather  confounded  his  inten- 
tion with  his  execution.  But  I  made  a  modest 
reply,  and  we  shook  hands  warmly. 

"  You  hadn't  come  into  your  gocnl  fortune  at 
that  time?"  sai.l  Herbert  Pocket. 

"  No,"  said  I. 

"  No,"  he  acquiesced  :  "  I  heard  it  had  hai>- 
pened  very  lately,  /was  rather  on  the  lookout 
lor  good  fortune  then." 

"  Indeed?" 

"  Yes.  Miss  Havisham  had  sent  for  me,  to 
sec  if  she  could  take  a  fancy  to  me.  But  she 
couldn't — at  all  events,  she  didn't." 

I  thought  it  polite  to  remark  that  I  was  sur- 
prised to  hear  that. 

"  Bad  taste,"  said  Herbert,  laughing,  "  but  a 
fact.  Yes,  she  had  sent  for  me  on  a  trial  visit, 
and,  if  I  had  come  out  of  it  successfully,  I  sup- 
pose I  should  have  been  provided  for  ;  perhaps 
I  should  have  been  what-vou-may-called  it  to 
Estella." 

"  What's  that  ?  "  I  a.skcd  with  sudden  gravity. 

He  was  arranging  his  fnn't  in  plates  while  wc 
talked,  which  divided  his  attention,  and  was  the 
cause  of  his  having  made  this  lapse  of  a  word. 
"  Affianced,"  he  explained,  still  busy  with  the 
fruit.  "  Betrothed.  Engaged.  What's-his- 
named.     Any  word  of  that  sort."  «- 

"  How  did  you  l)car  your  disappointment?" 
I  asked. 

"  Pooh  !  "  said  he,  "  I  didn't  care  much  for  it. 
Slu%  a  Tartar." 

"  Miss  Havisham  ?" 

'*  I  don't  say  no  to  that,  but  I  meant  Estella. 
Tliat  girl's  hard  and  haughty  and  capricious  to 
the  last  degree,  ami  has  been  brought  up  by  Miss 
Havisham  to  wreak  revenge  on  all  the  male 
sex." 

"What  relation  is  she  to  Miss  Havisham?" 

"  None,'  said  he.     "  Only  adopted." 

"  Why  should  she  w^rcak  revenge  on  all  the 
male  sex  ?     What  revenge  ?  " 

"  Ixird,  Mr.  Pip !  "  said  he.  "  Don't  yon 
know  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  \. 

"  Dear  me !  It's  quite  a  story,  and  shall  be 
saved  till  dinner-time.  -And  now  let  me  take 
the  liberty  of  asking  you  a  question.  How  did 
you  come  there  that  day  ?" 

I  told  him,  and  he  wa.s  attentive  until  I  had 
finished,  and  then  burst  out  laughing  again,  and 
asked  me  if  I  was  sore  afterwards?  I  didn't 
ask  him  if  he  was,  for  my  conviction  on  that 
j.oint  was  perfectly  established. 

"  Mr.  Taggers  is  your  guardian,  I  understand?" 
he  went  on. 
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"Yes." 

"  You  know  he  is  Miss  Havisham's  man  of 
business  and  solicitor,  and  has  her  confidence 
when  nobody  else  has  ?  " 

This  was  bringing  me  (I  felt)  towards  dan- 
gerous ground.  1  answered,  with  a  constraint  I 
made  no  attempt  to  disguise,  that  I  had  seen 
Mr.  Jaggers  in  Miss  Havisham's  house  on  the 
very  day  of  our  combat,  but  never  at  any  other 
time,  and  that  I  believed  he  had  no  recollection 
of  having  ever  seen  me  there. 

"  He  was  so  obliging  as  to  suggest  my  father 
for  your  tutor,  and  he  called  on  my  father  to 
propose  it.  Of  course  he  knew  about  my  father 
from  his  connection  with  Miss  Havisham.  My 
father  is  Miss  Havisham's  cousin  ;  not  that 
that  implies  familiar  intercourse  between  them, 
for  he  is  a  bad  courtier,  and  will  not  propitiate 
her." 

■■>  Herbert  Pocket  had  a  frank  and  easy  way 
with  him  that  was  very  taking.  I  had  never 
seen  any  one  then,  and  I  have  never  seen 
any  one  since,  who  more  strongly  expressed  to 
me,  in  every  look  and  tone,  a  natural  incapacity 
to  do  anything  secret  and  mean.  There  was 
something  wonderfully  hopeful  about  his  general 
air,  and  something  that,  at  the  same  time,  whis- 
pered to  me  he  would  never  be  very  successful 
or  rich.  I  don't  know  how  this  was.  I  became 
imbued  with  the  notion  on  that  first  occasion 
before  we  sat  down  to  dinner,  but  I  cannot  de- 
fine by  what  means. 

He  was  still  a  pale  young  gentleman,  and  had 
a  certain  conquered  languor  about  him  in  the 
midst  of  his  spirits  and  briskness,  that  did  not 
seem  indicative  of  natural  strength.  He  had  not 
a  handsome  face,  but  it  was  better  than  hand- 
some :  being  extremely  amiable  and  cheerful. 
His  figure  was  a  little  ungainly,  as  in  the  days 
when  my  knuckles  had  taken  such  liberties  with 
it,  but  it  looked  as  if  it  would  always  be  light 
and  young.  Whether  Mr.  Trabb's  local  work 
would  have  sat  more  gracefully  on  him  than  on 
me  may  be  a  question  ;  but  I  am  conscious  that 
he  carried  off  his  rather  old  clothes  much  better 
than  I  carried  off  my  new  suit. 

As  he  was  so  communicative,  I  felt  that  reserve 
on  my  part  would  be  a  bad  return  unsuited  to 
our  years.  I  therefore  told  him  my  small  story, 
and  laid  stress  on  my  being  forbidden  to  inquire 
who  my  benefactor  was.  I  further  mentioned 
that  as  I  had  been  brought  up  a  blacksmith  in 
a  country  place,  and  knew  very  little  of  the  ways 
of  politeness,  I  would  take  it  as  a  great  kindness 
in  him  if  he  would  give  me  a  hint  whenever  he 
saw  me  at  a  loss  or  going  wrong. 

"  With   pleasure,"  said   he,    "  though  I  ven- 


ture to  prophesy  that  you'll  want  very  few  hints. 
I  dare  say  we  shall  be  often  together,  and  I 
should  like  to  banish  any  needless  restraint  be- 
tween us.  Will  you  do  me  the  favour  to  begin 
at  once  to  call  me  by  my  Christian  name,  Her- 
bert ?  " 

I  thanked  him,  and  said  I  would.  I  informed 
him,  in  exchange,  tliat  my  Christian  name  was 
Philip. 

"  I  don't  take  to  Philip,"  said  he,  smiling, 
"  for  it  sounds  like  a  moral  boy  out  of  the  spell- 
ing-book, who  was  so  lazy  that  he  fell  into  a 
pond,  or  so  fat  that  he  couldn't  see  out  of  his 
eyes,  or  so  avaricious  that  he  locked  up  his  cake 
till  the  mice  ate  it,  or  so  determined  to  go  a 
bird's-nesting  that  he  got  himself  eaten  by  bears 
who  lived  handy  in  the  neighbourhood.  I  tell 
you  what  I  should  like,  ^\'e  are  so  harmonious, 
and  you  have  been  a  blacksmith — would  you 
mind  it  ?  " 

"  I  shouldn't  mind  anything  that  you  pro- 
pose," I  answered,  "but  I  don't  understand  you." 

"  Would  you  mind  Handel  for  a  famihar  name  ? 
There's  a  charming  piece  of  music  by  Handel, 
called  the  Harmonious  Blacksmith." 

"  I  should  like  it  very  much." 

"  Then,  my  dear  Handel,"  said  he,  turning 
round  as  the  door  opened,  "  here  is  the  dinner, 
and  I  must  beg  of  you  to  take  the  top  of  the 
table,  because  the  dinner  is  of  your  providing." 

This  I  would  not  hear  of,  so  he  took  the  top, 
and  I  faced  him.  It  was  a  nice  little  dinner — 
seemed  to  me,  then,  a  very  Lord  Mayor's  Feast 
— and  it  acquired  additional  relish  from  being 
eaten  under  those  independent  circumstances, 
with  no  old  people  by,  and  with  London  all 
around  us.  This,  again^  was  heightened  by  a 
certain  gipsy  character  that  set  the  banquet  off: 
for,  while  the  table  was,  as  Mr.  Pumblechook 
might  have  said,  the  lap  of  luxury — being  en- 
tirely furnished  forth  from  the  coftee-house — the 
circumjacent  region  of  sitting-room  was  of  a 
comparatively  pastureless  and  shifty  character  : 
imposing  on  the  waiter  the  wandering  habits  of 
putting  the  covers  on  the  floor  (where  he  fell 
over  them),  the  melted  butter  in  the  arm-chair, 
the  bread  on  the  bookshelves,  the  cheese  in  the 
coal-scuttle,  and  the  boiled  fowl  into  my  bed  in 
the  next  room — where  I  found  much  of  its 
parsley  and  butter  in  a  state  of  congelation  when 
I  retired  for  the  night.  All  this  made  the  feast 
delightful,  and,  when  the  waiter  was  not  there  to 
watch  me,  my  pleasure  was  without  alloy. 

^^'e  had  made  some  progress  in  the  dinner, 
when  I  reminded  Herbert  of  his  promise  to  tell 
me  about  Miss  Havisham. 

"  True,"  he  replied.     "  I'll  redeem  it  at  once. 
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Let  me  introduce  the  topic,  Handel,  by  men- 
tioning that  in  London  it  is  not  the  custom  to 
put  the  knife  in  the  mouth — for  fear  of  acci- 
dents— and  that,  while  the  fork  is  reserved  for 
that  use,  it  is  not  put  further  in  than  necessary. 
It  is  scarcely  worth  mentioning,  only  it's  as  well 
to  do  as  other  people  do.  Also,  the  spoon  is 
not  generally  used  over-hand,  but  under.  This 
has  two  advantages.  You  get  at  your  mouth 
better  (which,  after  all,  is  the  object),  and  you 
save  a  good  deal  of  the  attitude  of  opening 
oysters  on  the  part  of  the  right  elbow." 

He  offered  these  friendly  suggestions  in  such 
a  lively  way,  that  we  both  laughed,  and  I  scarcely 
blushed. 

"  Now,"  he  pursued,  "  concerning  Miss  Havis- 
ham.  Miss  Havisham,  you  mu«t  know,  was  a 
spoilt  child.  Her  mother  died  when  she  was  a 
baby,  and  her  father  denied  her  nothing.  Her 
father  was  a  country  gentleman  down  in  your 
part  of  the  world,  and  was  a  brewer.  I  don't 
know  why  it  should  be  a  crack  thing  to  be  a 
brewer;  but  it  is  indisputable  that,  while  you 
cannot  possibly  be  genteel  and  bake,  you  may 
be  as  genteel  as  never  was,  and  brew.  You  see 
it  every  day." 

"  Yet  a  gentleman  may  not  keep  a  public- 
house  ;  may  he  ?  "  said  I. 

"  Not  on  any  account,"  returned  Herbert ; 
"but  a  public-house  may  keep  a  gentleman. 
Well !  Mr.  Havisham  -was  very  rich  and  very 
proud.     So  was  his  daughter." 

"  Miss  Havisham  was  an  only  child  ? "  I 
hazarded. 

"  Stop  a  moment,  I  am  coming  to  that.  No,  she 
was  not  an  only  child  ;  she  had  a  half-brother. 
Her  father  privately  married  again — his  cook,  I 
rather  think." 

"  I  thought  he  was  proud,"  said  I. 

"  My  good  Handel,  so  he  was.  He  married 
his  second  wife  privately,  because  he  was  proud, 
and  in  course  of  time  she  died.  When  she  was 
dead,  I  apprehend  he  first  told  his  daughter  what 
he  had  done,  and  then  the  son  became  a  part  of 
the  family,  residing  in  the  house  you  are  ac- 
quainted with.  As  the  son  grew  a  young  man, 
he  turned  out  riotous,  extravagant,  undutiful — 
altogether  bad.  At  last  his  father  disinherited 
him  ;  but  he  softened  when  he  was  dying,  and 
left  him  well  oft",  though  not  nearly  so  well  oft"  as 
Miss  Havisham. — Take  another  glass  of  wine, 
and  excuse  my  mentioning  that  society,  as  a 
body,  does  not  expect  one  to  be  so  strictly 
conscientious  in  emptying  one's  glass  as  to 
turn  it  bottom  upwards,  with  the  rim  on  one's 
nose." 

I  had  been  doing  this  in  an  excess  of  attention 


to  his  recital.  I  thanked  him  and  apologised. 
He  said,  "  Not  at  all,"  and  resumed. 

"  Miss  Havisham  was  now  an  heiress,  and  you 
may  suppose  was  looked  after  as  a  great  match. 
Her  half-brother  had  now  ample  means  again, 
but,  what  with  debts  and  what  with  new  mad- 
ness, wasted  them  most  fearfully  again.  There 
were  stronger  dift'erences  between  him  and  her 
than  there  had  been  between  him  and  his  father, 
and  it  is  suspected  that  he  cherished  a  deep  and 
mortal  grudge  against  her,  as  having  influenced 
the  father's  anger.  Now,  I  come  to  the  cruel 
part  of  the  story — merely  breaking  off,  my  dear 
Handel,  to  remark  that  a  dinner  napkin  will 
not  go  into  a  tumbler." 

Why  I  was  trying  to  pack  mine  into  my 
tumbler  I  am  wholly  unable  to  say.  I  only  know 
that  I  found  myself,  with  a  perseverance  worthy 
of  a  much  better  cause,  making  the  most  strenu- 
ous exertions  to  compress  it  within  those  limits. 
Again  I  thanked  him  and  apologised,  and  again 
he  said,  in  the  cheerfullest  manner,  "  Not  at 
all,  I  am  sure  !"  and  resumed. 

"  There  appeared  upon  the  scene — say  at  the 
races,  or  the  public  balls,  or  anywhere  else  you 
like — a  certain  man,  who  made  love  to  Miss 
Havisham.  I  never  saw  him  (for  this  happened 
five-and-twenty  years  ago,  before  you  and  I 
were,  Handel),  but  I  have  heard  my  father  men- 
tion that  he  was  a  showy  man,  and  the  kind  of 
man  for  the  purpose.  But  that  he  was  not  to 
be,  without  ignorance  or  prejudice,  mistaken  for 
a  gentleman,  my  father  most  strongly  asseverates ; 
because  it  is  a  principle  of  his  that  no  man  who 
was  not  a  true  gentleman  at  heart,  ever  was, 
since  the  world  began,  a  true  gentleman  in 
manner.  He  says  no  varnish  can  hide  the  grain 
of  the  wood ;  and  that,  the  more  varnish  you 
put  on,  the  more  the  grain  will  express  itself. 
Well  !  This  man  pursued  Miss  Havisham 
closely,  and  professed  to  be  devoted  to  her.  I 
believe  she  had  not  shown  much  susceptibility 
up  to  that  time ;  but  all  the  susceptibility  she 
possessed  certainly  came  out  then,  and  she  pas- 
sionately loved  him.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
she  perfectly  idolised  him.  He  practised  on  her 
affection  in  that  systematic  way,  that  he  got 
great  sums  of  money  from  her,  and  he  induced 
her  to  buy  her  brother  out  of  a  share  in  the 
brewery  (which  had  been  weakly  left  him  by  his 
father)  at  an  immense  price,  on  the  plea  that 
when  he  was  her  husband  he  must  hold  and 
manage  it  all.  Your  guardian  was  not  at  that 
time  in  Miss  Havisham's  councils,  and  she  was 
too  haughty  and  too  much  in  love  to  be  advised 
by  any  one.  Her  relations  were  poor  and 
scheming,  with  the  exception  of  my  father ;  he 
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was  poor  enough,  but  not  time-serving  or  jealous. 
The  only  independent  one  among  them,  he 
warned  her  that  she  was  doing  too  much  for  this 
man,  and  was  placing  herself  too  unreservedly 
in  his  power.  She  took  the  first  opportunity  of 
angrily  ordering  my  father  out  of  the  house  in  his 
presence,  and  my  father  has  never  seen  her  since." 

I  thought  of  her  having  said,  "  Matthew  will 
come  and  see  me  at  last,  when  I  am  laid  dead 
upon  that  table  ;"  and  I  asked  Herbert  whether 
his  father  was  so  inveterate  against  her  ? 

"  It's  not  that,"  said  he,  "  but  she  charged 
him,  in  the  presence  of  her  intended  husband, 
with  being  disappointed  in  the  hope  of  fawning 
upon  her  for  his  own  advancement,  and,  if  he 
were  to  go  to  her  now,  it  would  look  true — even 
to  him — and  even  to  her.  To  return  to  the  man, 
and  make  an  end  of  him.  The  marriage-day 
was  fixed,  the  wedding  dresses  were  bought,  the 
wedding  tour  was  planned  out,  the  wedding 
guests  were  invited.  The  day  came,  but  not 
the  bridegroom.     He  wrote  her  a  letter " 

"  Which  she  received,"  I  struck  in,  "  when 
she  was  dressing  for  her  marriage  ?  At  twenty 
minutes  to  nine  ?" 

''  At  the  hour  and  minute,"  said  Herbert, 
nodding,  "at  which  she  afterwards  stopped  all 
the  clocks.  What  was  in  it,  further  than  that  it 
most  heartlessly  broke  the  marriage  off,  I  can't 
tell  you,  because  I  don't  know.  When  she 
recovered  from  a  bad  illness  that  she  had,  she 
laid  the  whole  place  waste,  as  you  have  seen  it, 
and  she  has  never  since  looked  upon  the  light 
of  day." 

"  Is  that  all  the  story  ?''  I  asked  after  con- 
sidering it. 

"All  I  know  of  it;  and,  indeed,  I  only 
know  so  much  through  piecing  it  out  for  my- 
self; for  my  father  always  avoids  it,  and,  even 
when  Miss  Havisham  invited  me  to  go  there, 
told  me  no  more  of  it  than  it  was  absolutely 
requisite  I  should  understand.  But  I  have  for- 
gotten one  thing.  It  has  been  supposed  that 
the  man  to  whom  she  gave  her  misplaced  con- 
fidence acted  throughout  in  concert  with  her 
half-brother;  that  it  was  a  conspiracy  between 
them  ;  and  that  they  shared  the  profits." 

"  I  wonder  he  didn't  marry  her,  and  get  all 
the  property,"  said  I. 

"  He  may  have  been  married  already,  and  her 
cruel  mortification  may  have  been  a  part  of  her 
half-brother's  scheme,"  said  Herbert.  "  Mind  ! 
I  don't  know  that." 

"What  became  of  the  two  men?"  I  asked 
after  again  considering  the  subject. 

"  They  fell  into  deeper  shame  and  degrada- 
tion— if  there  can  be  deeper — and  ruin." 


"  Are  they  now  alive  ?" 

"  I  don't  know." 

"You  said  just  now  that  Estella  was  not  re- 
lated to  Miss  Havisham,  but  adopted.  When 
adopted?" 

Herbert  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  There  has 
always  been  an  Estella  since  I  have  heard  of  a 
Miss  Havisham.  I  know  no  more.  And  now, 
Handel,"  said  he,  finally  throwing  off  the  story 
as  it  were,  "  there  is  a  perfectly  open  under- 
standing between  us.  All  I  know  about  Miss 
Havisham,  you  know." 

"  And  all  I  know,"  I  retorted,  "  you  know." 

"  I  fully  believe  it.  So  there  can  be  no  com- 
petition or  perplexity  between  you  and  me. 
And  as  to  the  condition  on  which  you  hold  your 
advancement  in  life — namely,  that  you  are  not 
to  inquire  or  discuss  to  whom  you  owe  it — you 
may  be  very  sure  that  it  will  never  be  encroached 
upon,  or  even  approached,  by  me,  or  by  any 
one  belonging  to  me." 

In  truth,  he  said  this  with  so  much  delicacy, 
that  I  felt  the  subject  done  with,  even  though  I 
should  be  under  his  father's  roof  for  years  and 
years  to  come.  Yet  he  said  it  with  so  much 
meaning,  too,  that  I  felt  he  as  perfectly  under- 
stood Miss  Havisham  to  be  my  benefactress  as 
I  understood  the  fact  myself 

It  had  not  occurred  to  me  before  that  he  had 
led  up  to  the  theme  for  the  purpose  of  clearing 
it  out  of  our  way ;  but  we  were  so  much  the 
lighter  and  easier  for  having  broached  it,  that  I 
now  perceived  this  to  be  the  case.  We  were 
very  gay  and  sociable,  and  I  asked  him,  in  the 
course  of  conversation,  what  he  was  ?  He  re- 
plied, "  A  capitalist — an  Insurer  of  Ships."  I 
suppose  he  saw  me  glancing  about  the  room  in 
search  of  some  tokens  of  Shipping,  or  capital, 
for  he  added,  "  In  the  City." 

I  had  grand  ideas  of  the  wealth  and  impor- 
tance of  Insurers  of  Ships  in  the  City,  and  I 
began  to  think  ^vith  awe  of  having  laid  a  young 
Insurer  on  his  back,  blackened  his  enterprising 
eye,  and  cut  his  responsible  head  open.  But 
again  there  came  upon  me,  for  my  relief,  that 
odd  impression  that  Herbert  Pocket  would  never 
be  very  successful  or  rich. 

"  I  shall  not  rest  satisfied  with  merely  employ- 
ing my  capital  in  insuring  ships.  I  shall  buy  up 
some  good  Life  Assurance  shares,  and  cut  into 
the  Direction.  I  shall  also  do  a  little  in  the 
mining  way.  None  of  these  things  will  interfere 
with  my  chartering  a  few  thousand  tons  on  my 
own  account.  I  think  I  shall  trade,"  said  he, 
leaning  back  in  his  chair,  "  to  the  East  Indies, 
for  silks,  shawls,  spices,  dyes,  drugs,  and  precious 
woods.     It's  an  interesting  trade." 
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"  And  the  profits  are  large  ?"  said  I. 

"Tremendous!"  said  he. 

I  wavered  again,  and  began  to  think,  here 
were  greater  expectations  than  my  own. 

"  I  think  I  shall  trade,  also,"  said  he,  putting 
his  thumbs  in  his  waistcoat  pockets,  "  to  the 
West  Indies,  for  sugar,  tobacco,  and  rum.  Also 
to  Ceylon,  specially  for  elephants'  tusks." 

"  You  will  want  a  good  many  ships,"  said  I. 

"  A  perfect  fleet,"  said  he. 

Quite  overpowered  by  the  magnificence  of 
these  transactions,  I  asked  him  where  the  ships 
he  insured  mostly  traded  to  at  present  ? 

"  I  haven't  begun  insuring  yet,"  he  replied. 
"  I  am  looking  about  me." 

Somehow,  that  pursuit  seemed  more  in  keep- 
ing with  Barnard's  Inn.  I  said  (in  a  tone  of 
conviction),  "  Ah-h!" 

"  Yes.  I  am  in  a  counting-house,  and  look- 
ing about  me." 

"  Is  a  counting-house  profitable  ?"  I  asked, 

"  To Do  you  mean  to  the  young  fellow 

who's  in  it  ?"  he  asked  in  reply. 

"Yes  ;  to  you." 

"  Why,  n-no ;  not  to  me."  He  said  this  with 
the  air  of  one  carefully  reckoning  up  and  striking 
a  balance.     "  Not  directly  profitable.     That  is, 

it  doesn't  pay  me  anything,  and  I  have  to 

keep  myself." 

This  certainly  had  not  a  profitable  appearance, 
and  I  shook  my  head  as  if  I  would  imply  that  it 
would  be  difticult  to  lay  by  much  accumulative 
capital  from  such  a  source  of  income. 

"But  the  thing  is,"  said  Herbert  Pocket,  "  that 
you  look  about  you.  That's  the  grand  thing. 
You  are  in  a  counting-house,  you  know,  and 
you  look  about  you." 

It  struck  me  as  a  singular  implication  that 
you  couldn't  be  out  of  a  counting-house,  you 
know,  and  look  about  you  ;  but  I  silently 
deferred  to  his  experience. 

"  Then  the  time  comes,"  said  Herbert,  "  when 
you  see  your  opening.  And  you  go  in,  and  you 
swoop  upon  it,  and  you  make  your  capital,  and  then 
there  you  are  !  When  you  have  once  made  your 
capital,  you  have  nothing  to  do  but  employ  it." 

This  was  very  like  his  way  of  conducting  that 
encounter  in  the  garden  ;  very  like.  His  man- 
ner of  bearing  his  poverty,  too,  exactly  corre- 
sponded to  his  manner  of  bearing  that  defeat.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  he  took  all  blows  and  buffets, 
now,  with  just  the  same  air  as  he  had  taken 
mine  then.  It  was  evident  that  he  had  nothing 
around  him  but  the  simplest  necessaries,  for 
everything  that  I  remarked  upon  turned  out  to 
have  been  sent  in  on  my  account  from  the 
coffee-house  or  somewhere  else. 
Great  Expectations,  7. 


Yet,  having  already  made  his  fortune  in  his 
own  mind,  he  was  so  unassuming  with  it  that  I 
felt  quite  grateful  to  him  for  not  being  puff"ed 
up.  It  was  a  pleasant  addition  to  his  naturally 
pleasant  ways,  and  we  got  on  famously.  In  the 
evening  we  went  out  for  a  walk  in  the  streets, 
and  went  half-price  to  the  theatre  ;  and  next 
day  we  went  to  church  at  Westminster  Abbey, 
and  in  the  afternoon  we  walked  in  the  Parks ; 
and  I  wondered  who  shod  all  the  horses  there, 
and  wished  Joe  did. 

On  a  moderate  computation,  it  was  many 
months,  that  Sunday,  since  I  had  left  Joe  and 
Biddy.  The  space  interposed  between  myself 
and  them  partook  of  that  expansion,  and  our 
marshes  were  any  distance  oft".  That  I  could 
have  been  at  our  old  church  in  my  old  church- 
going  clothes  on  the  very  last  Sunday  that  ever 
was,  seemed  a  combination  of  impossibilities, 
geographical  and  social,  solar  and  lunar.  Yet, 
in  the  London  streets  so  crowded  with  people 
and  so  brilliantly  lighted  in  the  dusk  of  even- 
ing, there  were  depressing  hints  of  reproaches 
for  that  I  had  put  the  poor  old  kitchen  at  home 
so  far  away ;  and,  in  the  dead  of  night,  the  foot- 
steps of  some  incapable  impostor  of  a  porter 
mooning  about  Barnard's  Inn,  under  pretence  of 
watching  it,  fell  hollow  on  my  heart. 

On  the  Monday  morning,  at  a  quarter  before 
nine,  Herbert  went  to  the  counting-house  to  re- 
port himself — to  look  about  him,  too,  I  suppose — 
and  I  bore  him  company.  He  was  to  come  away 
in  an  hour  or  two  to  attend  me  to  Hammersmith, 
and  I  was  to  wait  about  for  him.  It  appearecl 
to  me  that  the  eggs  from  which  young  Insurers 
were  hatched  were  incubated  in  dust  and  heat, 
like  the  eggs  of  ostriches,  judging  from  the  places 
to  which  those  incipient  giants  repaired  on  a  Mon- 
day morning.  Nor  did  the  counting-house  where 
Herbert  assisted  show  in  my  eyes  as  at  all  a  good 
Observatory;  being  a  back  second  floor  up  a 
yard,  of  a  grimy  presence  in  all  particulars,  and 
with  a  look  into  another  back  second  floor,  rather 
than  a  look  out. 

I  waited  about  until  it  was  noon,  and  I  went 
upon  'Change,  and  I  saw  fluey  men  sitting  there 
under  the  bills  about  shipping,  whom  I  took  to 
be  great  merchants,  though  I  couldn't  understand 
why  they  should  all  be  out  of  spirits.  When  Her- 
bert came,  we  went  and  had  lunch  at  a  celebrated 
house  which  I  then  quite  venerated,  but  now 
believe  to  have  been  the  most  abject  supersti- 
tion in  Europe,  and  where  I  could  not  help 
noticing,  even  then,  that  there  was  much  more 
gravy  on  the  table-cloths,  and  knives,  and  waiters' 
clothes,  than  in  the  steaks.  This  collation  dis- 
posed of  at  a  moderate  price  (considering  the 
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grease  :  Avhich  \vas  not  cliarged  for),  we  went 
back  to  Barnard's  Inn,  and  got  my  little  port- 
manteau, and  then  took  coach  for  Hammersmith. 
AV'e  arrived  there  at  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  and  had  very  little  way  to  walk  to 
Mr.  Pocket's  house.  Lifting  the  latch  of  a  gate, 
we  passed  direct  into  a  little  garden  overlooking 
the  river,  where  Mr.  Pocket's  children  were  play- 
ing about.  And,  unless  I  deceive  myself  on  a 
point  where  my  interests  or  possessions  are  cer- 
tainly not  concerned,  I  saw  that  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Pocket's  children  were  not  growing  up,  or  being 
brought  up,  but  were  tumbling  up. 

]Mrs.  Pocket  was  sitting  on  a  garden  chair 
under  a  tree,  reading,  with  her  legs  upon  another 
garden  chair  ;  and  Mrs.  Pocket's  two  nursemaids 
were  looking  about  them  while  the  children 
played.  "  Mamma,"  said  Herbert,  "  this  is 
young  IMr.  Pip."  Upon  which  Mrs.  Pocket 
received  me  with  an  appearance  of  amiable 
dignity. 

"  Alaster  Alick  and  Miss  Jane,"  cried  one  of 
the  nurses  to  two  of  the  children,  "  if  you  go  a 
bouncing  up  against  them  bushes,  you'll  fall  over 
into  the  river  and  be  drowndcd,  and  what'll  your 
])a  say  then  ?  " 

At  the  same  time,  this  nurse  picked  up  Mrs, 
Pocket's  handkerchief,  and  said,  "  If  that  don't 
make  six  times  you've  dropped  it,  mum  !  "  Upon 
Avhich  Mrs.  Pocket  lauglied,  and  said,  "Thank 
you,  Flopson,"  and,  settling  herself  in  one  chair 
only,  resumed  her  book.  Her  countenance  im- 
mediately assumed  a  knitted  and  intent  expres- 
sion, as  if  she  had  been  reading  for  a  week  :  but, 
before  she  could  have  read  half-a-dozen  lines, 
she  fixed  her  eyes  upon  me,  and  said,  "  I  hope 
your  mamma  is  quite  well  ?  "  This  unexpected 
inquiry  put  me  into  such  a  difficulty  that  I  began 
saying,  in  the  absurdest  way,  that  if  there  had 
been  any  such  person  I  had  no  doubt  she  would 
have  been  quite  well,  and  would  have  been  very 
much  obliged,  and  would  have  sent  her  compli- 
ments, when  the  nurse  came  to  my  rescue. 

"  Well ! "  she  cried,  picking  up  the  pocket- 
handkerchief,  "  if  that  don't  make  seven  times  ! 
What  ARE  you  a  doing  of  this  afternoon,  mum  ?  " 
Mrs.  Pocket  received  her  property,  at  first,  with 
a  look  of  unutterable  surprise,  as  if  she  had 
never  seen  it  before,  and  then  with  a  laugh  of 
recognition,  and  said,  "  Thank  you,  Flopson," 
and  forgot  me,  and  went  on  reading. 

I  found,  now  I  had  leisure  to  count  them,  that 
there  were  no  fewer  than  six  little  Pockets  pre- 
sent, in  various  stages  of  tumbling  up.  I  had 
scarcely  arrived  at  the  total  when  a  seventh  was 
heard,  as  in  the  region  of  air,  wailing  dolefully. 

'•■  If  there  ain't  Baby  !"  said  Flopson,  appear- 


ing to  think  it  most  surprising.  "  Make  haste 
up,  Millers." 

Millers,  who  was  the  other  nurse,  retired  into 
the  house,  and  by  degrees  the  child's  wailing  was 
hushed  and  stopped,  as  if  it  were  a  young  ven- 
triloquist with  something  in  its  mouth.  Mrs. 
Pocket  read  all  the  time,  and  I  was  curious  to 
know  what  the  book  could  be. 

We  were  waiting,  I  supposed,  for  Mr.  Pocket 
to  come  out  to  us  ;  at  any  rate,  we  waited  there, 
and  so  I  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  re- 
markable family  phenomenon  that,  whenever  any 
of  the  children  strayed  near  Mrs.  Pocket  in  their 
play,  they  always  tripped  themselves  up  and 
tumbled  over  her — always  very  much  to  her 
momentary  astonishment,  and  their  own  more 
enduring  lamentation.  I  was  at  a  loss  to  account 
for  this  surprising  circumstance,  and  could  not 
help  giving  my  mind  to  speculations  about  it, 
until  by-and-by  Millers  came  down  with  the 
baby,  which  baby  was  handed  to  Flopson,  which 
Flopson  was  handing  it  to  Mrs.  Pocket,  when 
she,  too,  went  fairly  head  foremost  over  Mrs. 
Pocket,  baby  and  all,  and  was  caught  by  Her- 
bert and  myself. 

"Gracious  me,  Flopson  !" said  Mrs.  Pocket, 
looking  off  her  book  for  a  moment,  "  everybody's 
tumbling !  " 

"  Gracious  you,  indeed,  mum  ! "  returned 
Flopson,  very  red  in  the  face.  "  What  have  you 
got  there?" 

"  /  got  here,  Flopson  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Pocket. 

"■  Why,  if  it  ain't  your  footstool !  "  cried  Flop- 
son.  "  And  if  you  keep  it  under  your  skirts  like 
that,  who's  to  help  tumbling?  Here  !  Take 
the  baby,  mum,  and  give  me  your  book." 

Mrs.  Pocket  acted  on  the  advice,  and  inex- 
pertly danced  the  infant  a  little  in  her  lap,  while 
the  other  children  played  about  it.  This  had 
lasted  but  a  very  short  time,  when  Mrs.  Pocket 
issued  summary  orders  that  they  were  all  to  be 
taken  into  the  house  for  a  nap.  Thus  I  made 
the  second  discovery  on  that  first  occasion,  that 
the  nurture  of  the  httle  Pockets  consisted  of 
alternately  tumbling  up  and  lying  down. 

Under  these  circumstances,  when  Flopson  and 
Millers  had  got  the  children  into  the  house,  like 
a  little  flock  of  sheep,  and  Mr.  Pocket  came  out 
of  it  to  make  my  acquaintance,  I  was  not  much 
surprised  to  find  that  Mr.  Pocket  was  a  gentle- 
man with  a  rather  perplexed  expression  of  face, 
and  with  his  very  grey  hair  disordered  on  his 
head,  as  if  he  didn't  quite  see  his  way  to  putting 
anything  straight. 
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'R.  POCKET  said  he  was  glad  to  see 
me,  and  he  hoped  I  was  not  sorry 
to  see  him.  "  For,  I  really  am  not," 
he  added  with  his  son's  smile,  "  an 
alarming  personage."  He  was  a 
young-looking  man,  in  spite  of  his 
perplexities  and  his  very  grey  hair,  and 
his  manner  seemed  quite  natural.  I  use 
the  word  natural  in  the  sense  of  its  being  un- 
affected ;  there  was  something  comic  in  his  dis- 
traught way,  as  though  it  would  have  been 
downright  ludicrous  but  for  his  own  perception 
that  it  was  very  near  bemg  so.  When  he  had 
talked  with  me  a  little,  he  said  to  Mrs.  Pocket, 
with  a  rather  anxious  contraction  of  his  eye- 
brows, which  were  black  and  handsome,  "  Be- 
Hnda,  I  hope  you  have  welcomed  Mr.  Pip?" 
And  she  looked  up  from  her  book,  and  said, 
"  Yes."  She  then  smiled  upon  me  in  an  absent 
state  of  mind,  and  asked  me  if  I  liked  the  taste 
of  orange-flower  water?  As  the  question  had 
no  bearing,  near  or  remote,  on  any  foregone  or 
subsequent  transaction,  I  considered  it  to  have 
been  thrown  out,  like  her  previous  approaches, 
in  general  conversational  condescension. 

I  found  out  within  a  few  hours,  and  may  men- 
tion at  once,  that  Mrs.  Pocket  was  the  only 
daughter  of  a  certain  quite  accidental  deceased 
Knight,  who  had  invented  for  himself  a  convic- 
tion that  his  deceased  father  would  have  been 
made  a  Baronet  but  for  somebody's  determined 
opposition,  arising  out  of  entirely  personal 
motives — I  forget  whose,  if  I  ever  knew— the 
Sovereign's,  the  Prime  Minister's,  the  Lord 
Chancellor's,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury's, 
anybody's — and  had  tacked  himself  on  to  the 
nobles  of  the  earth  in  right  of  this  quite  supposi- 
titious fact.  I  believe  he  had  been  knighted  him- 
self for  storming  the  English  grammar  at  the 
point  of  the  pen,  in  a  desperate  address  engrossed 
on  vellum,  on  the  occasion  of  the  laying  of  the 
first  stone  of  some  building  or  other,  and  for 
handing  some  Royal  Personage  either  the  trowel 
or  the  mortar.  Be  that  as  it  may,  he  had  di- 
rected Mrs.  Pocket  to  be  brought  up  from  her 
cradle  as  one  who,  in  the  nature  of  things,  must 
marry  a  title,  and  who  was  to  be  guarded  from 
the  acquisition  of  plebeian  domestic  knowledge. 
So  successful  a  watch  and  ward  had  been 
established  over  the  young  lady  by  this  judicious 
parent,  that  she  had  grown  up  highly  ornamental, 
but  perfectly  helpless  and  useless.  With  her 
character  thus  happily  formed,  in  the  first  bloom 
of  her  youth  she  had  encountered  Mr.  Pocket : 
who  was  also  in  the  first  bloom  of  youth,  and 


not  quite  decided  whether  to  mount  to  the  Wool- 
sack, or  to  roof  himself  in  with  a  mitre.  i\s  his 
doing  the  one  or  the  other  was  a  mere  question 
of  time,  he  and  Mrs.  Pocket  had  taken  Time  by 
the  forelock  (when,  to  judge  from  its  length,  it 
would  seem  to  have  wanted  cutting),  and  had 
married  without  the  knowledge  of  the  judicious 
parent.  The  judicious  parent,  having  nothing  to 
bestow  or  withhold  but  his  blessing,  had  hand- 
somely settled  that  dower  upon  them  after  a 
short  struggle,  and  had  informed  Mr.  Pocket 
that  his  wife  was  "  a  treasure  for  a  Prince."  Mr. 
Pocket  had  invested  the  Prince's  treasure  in  the 
ways  of  the  world  ever  since,  and  it  was  sup- 
posed to  have  brought  him  in  but  indifferent  in- 
terest. Still,  Mrs.  Pocket  was  in  general  the  ob- 
ject of  a  queer  sort  of  respectful  pity,  because 
she  had  not  married  a  title ;  while  Mr.  Pocket 
was  the  object  of  a  queer  sort  of  forgiving  re- 
proach, because  he  had  never  got  one. 

Mr.  Pocket  took  me  into  the  house,  and 
showed  me  my  room  :  which  was  a  pleasant  one, 
and  so  furnished  as  that  I  could  use  it  with  com- 
fort for  my  own  private  sitting-room.  He  then 
knocked  at  the  doors  of  two  other  similar  rooms, 
and  introduced  me  to  their  occupants,  by  name 
Drummle  and  Startop.  Drummle,  an  old-look- 
ing young  man  of  a  heavy  order  of  architecture, 
was  whistling.  Startop,  younger  in  years  and 
appearance,  was  reading  and  holding  his  head, 
as  if  he  thought  himself  in  danger  of  ex- 
plodmg  it  with  too  strong  a  charge  of  know- 
ledge. 

Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pocket  had  such  a  notice- 
able air  of  being  in  somebody  else's  hands,  that 
I  wondered  who  really  was  in  possession  of  the 
house,  and  let  them  live  there,  until  I  found  this 
unknown  power  to  be  the  servants.  It  was  a 
smooth  way  of  going  on,  perhaps,  in  respect  of 
saving  trouble ;  but  it  had  the  appearance  of 
being  expensive,  for  the  servants  lelt  it  a  duty 
they  owed  to  themselves  to  be  nice  in  their  eating 
and  drinking,  and  to  keep  a  deal  of  company 
down-stairs.  They  allowed  a  very  liberal  table 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pocket,  yet  it  always  appeared 
to  me  that  by  far  the  best  part  of  the  house  to 
have  boarded  in  would  have  been  the  kitchen — 
always  supposing  the  boarder  capable  of  self- 
defence,  for,  before  I  had  been  there  a  week,  a 
neighbouring  lady,  with  whom  the  family  were 
personally  unacquainted,  wrote  in  to  say  that  she 
had  seen  Millers  slapping  the  baby.  This 
greatly  distressed  ]Mrs.  Pocket,  who  burst  into 
tears  on  receiving  the  note,  and  said  that  it  was 
an  extraordinary  thing  that  the  neighbours 
couldn't  mind  their  own  business. 

By  degrees  I  learnt,  and  chiefly  from  Herbert, 
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that  Mr.  rocket  had  been  educated  at  Harrow, 
and  at  Cambridge,  where  he  had  tlistinguishecl 
himself;  but  that,  when  he  had  had  the  happi- 
ness of  marr)'ing  Mrs.  Pocket  very  early  in  life, 
he  had  impaired  his  prospects,  and  taken  up 
the  calling  of  a  Grinder.  After  griniling  a  num- 
ber of  dull  blailes — of  whom  it  was  remarkable 
that  their  fathers,  when  intluenlial,  were  always 
going  to  helj)  him  to  preferment,  but  always 
forgot  to  do  it  when  the  blades  had  left  the 
Grindstone — he  had  wearied  of  that  poor  work, 
and  hail  come  to  London.  Here,  after  gradually 
failing  in  loftier  hopes,  he  had  "read"  with 
divers  who  had  lacked  opportunities  or  neglected 
them,  and  had  refurbished  divers  others  for 
special  occasions,  and  had  turned  his  acquire- 
ments to  the  account  of  literary  compilation  and 
correction,  and  on  such  means,  adiled  to  some 
ver)'  moderate  private  resources,  still  maintained 
the  house  I  saw. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pocket  had  a  toady  neighbour; 
a  widow  lady  of  that  highly  sympathetic  nature 
that  she  agreed  with  everybody,  blessed  every- 
body, and  shed  smiles  and  tears  on  everybody, 
according  to  circumstances.  This  lady's  name 
was  Mrs.  Coiler,  and  I  had  the  honour  of  taking 
her  down  to  dinner  on  the  day  of  my  installa- 
tion. She  gave  me  to  understand,  on  the 
stairs,  that  it  was  a  blow  to  dear  Mrs.  Pocket 
that  dear  Mr.  Pocket  should  be  under  the 
necessity  of  receiving  gentlemen  to  read  with 
him.  That  did  not  extend  to  me,  she  told  me 
in  a  gush  of  love  and  confidence  (at  that  time, 
I  had  known  her  something  less  than  five 
minutes) ;  if  they  were  all  like  Me,  it  would  be 
quite  another  thing. 

"But  dear  Mrs.  Pocket,"'  said  Mrs.  Coiler, 
"  after  her  early  disappointment  (not  that  dear 
Mr.  Pocket  was  to  blame  in  that),  requires  so 
much  luxury  and  elegance " 

"  Yes,  ma'am,"  I  said,  to  stop  her,  for  I  was 
afraid  she  was  going  to  cry. 

"  — And  she  is  of  so  aristocratic  a  disposi- 
tion  " 

"  Yes,  ma'am,"  I  said  again,  with  the  same 
object  as  before. 

"  —That  it  is  hard,"  said  Mrs.  Coiler,  "  to 
have  dear  ISIr.  Pocket's  time  and  attention 
diverted  from  dear  Mrs.  Pocket." 

I  could  not  help  thinking  that  it  might  be 
harder  if  the  butcher's  time  and  attention  were 
diverted  from  dear  Mrs.  Pocket ;  but  I  said 
nothing,  and,  indeed,  had  enough  to  do  in 
keeping  a  bashful  watch  upon  my  company 
manners. 

It  came  to  my  knowledge,  through  what  passed 
between   Mrs.    Pocket  and   Drummle,  while   I 


was  attentive  to  my  knife  and  fork,  spoon,  glasses, 
and  other  instruments  of  self-destruction,  that 
Drummle,  whose  Christian  name  was  Hentley, 
was  actually  the  next  heir  but  one  to  a  baronetcy. 
It  further  appeared  that  the  book  I  had  seen 
Mrs,  Pocket  reading  in  the  ganlen  was  all  about 
titles,  and  that  slie  knew  the  exact  date  at  which 
her  grandjjajia  would  have  come  into  the  book, 
if  he  ever  had  come  at  all.  Drummle  didn't 
say  much,  but  in  his  limited  way  (he  struck  me 
as  a  sulky  kind  of  fellow)  he  spoke  as  one  of 
the  elect,  and  recognised  Mrs.  Pocket  as  a 
woman  and  a  sister.  No  one  but  themselves, 
and  Mrs.  Coiler  the  toady  neighbour,  showed 
any  interest  in  this  part  of  the  conversation,  and 
it  appeared  to  me  that  it  was  painful  to  Herbert; 
but  it  promised  to  last  a  long  time,  when  the 
page  came  in  with  the  announcement  of  a  do- 
mestic aftliction.  It  was,  in  effect,  that  the 
cook  had  mislaid  the  beef.  To  my  unutterable 
amazement,  I  now,  for  the  first  time,  saw  Mr. 
Pocket  relieve  his  mind  by  going  through  a  per- 
formance that  struck  me  as  very  extraordinary, 
but  which  made  no  impression  on  anybody  else, 
and  with  which  I  soon  became  as  familiar  as 
the  rest.  He  laid  down  the  carving  knife  and 
fork — being  engaged  in  carving  at  the  moment — 
put  his  two  hands  into  his  disturbed  hair,  and 
appeared  to  make  an  extraordinary  effort  to  lift 
himself  up  by  it.  When  he  had  done  this,  and 
had  not  liftetl  himself  up  at  all,  he  quietly  went 
on  with  what  he  was  about. 

Mrs.  Coiler  then  changed  the  subject,  and 
began  to  flatter  me.  I  liked  it  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, but  she  flattered  me  so  very  grossly  that 
the  pleasure  was  soon  over.  She  had  a  serpen- 
tine way  of  coming  close  at  me  when  she  pre- 
tended to  be  vitally  interested  in  the  friends 
and  localities  I  had  left,  which  was  altogether 
snaky  and  fork-tongued  ;  and  when  she  made 
an  occasional  bounce  upon  Startop  (who  said 
very  little  to  her),  or  upon  Drummle  (who  said 
less),  I  rather  envied  them  for  being  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  table. 

After  dinner  the  children  were  introduced,  and 
Mrs.  Coiler  made  admiring  comments  on  their 
eyes,  noses,  and  legs — a  sagacious  way  of  im- 
proving their  minds.  There  were  four  little 
girls,  and  two  little  boys,  besides  the  baby  who 
might  have  been  either,  and  the  baby's  next 
successor  who  was  as  yet  neither.  They  were 
brought  in  by  Flopson  and  Millers,  much  as 
though  those  two  non-commissioned  officers  had 
been  recruiting  somewhere  for  children,  and  had 
enlisted  these  ;  while  Mrs.  Pocket  looked  at 
the  young  Nobles  that  ought  to  have  been,  as 
if  she  rather  thought  she  had  had  the  pleasure 


MRS.  POCKET  STANDS  UPON  HER  DIGNITY. 


of  inspecting  them  before,  but  didn't  quite  know 
what  to  make  of  them. 

"  Here  !  Give  me  your  fork,  mum,  and  take 
the  baby,"  said  Flopson.  "  Don't  take  it  that 
way,  or  you'll  get  its  head  under  the  table.'' 

Thus  advised,  Mrs.  Pocket  took  it  the  other 
way,  and  got  its  head  upon  the  table ;  which 
was  announced  to  all  present  by  a  prodigious 
concussion. 

"  Dear,  dear !  give  it  me  back,  mum,"  said 
Flopson;  "and.  Miss  Jane,  come  and  dance 
the  baby,  do!" 

One  of  the  little  girls,  a  mere  mite,  who  seemed 
to  have  prematurely  taken  upon  herself  some 
charge  of  the  others,  stepped  out  of  her  place  by 
me,  and  danced  to  and  from  the  baby  until  it 
left  off  crying,  and  laughed.  Then  all  the  chil- 
dren laughed,  and  Mr.  Pocket  (who  in  the  mean- 
time had  twice  endeavoured  to  lift  himself  up 
by  the  hair)  laughed,  and  we  all  laughed  and 
were  glad. 

Flopson,  by  dint  of  doubling  the  baby  at  the 
joints  like  a  Dutch  doll,  then  got  it  safely  into 
Mrs.  Pocket's  lap,  and  gave  it  the  nut-crackers 
to  play  with  :  at  the  same  time  recommending 
Mrs.  Pocket  to  take  notice  that  the  handles  of 
that  instrument  were  not  likely  to  agree  with 
its  eyes,  and  sharply  charging  Miss  Jane  to  look 
after  the  same.  Then,  the  two  nurses  left  the 
room,  and  had  a  lively  scuffle  on  the  staircase 
with  a  dissipated  page  who  had  waited  at  dinner, 
and  who  had  clearly  lost  half  his  buttons  at  the 
gaming-table. 

I  was  made  very  uneasy  in  my  mind  by  Mrs. 
Pocket's  falling  into  a  discussion  with  Drummle 
respecting  two  baronetcies,  while  she  ate  a 
sliced  orange  steeped  in  sugar  and  wine,  and 
forgetting  all  about  the  baby  on  her  lap  :  who 
did  most  appalling  things  with  the  nut-crackers. 
At  length  little  Jane  perceived  its  young  brains 
to  be  im])erilled,  softly  left  her  place,  and  with 
many  small  artifices  coaxed  the  dangerous  weapon 
away.  Mrs.  Pocket  finishing  her  orange  at 
about  the  same  time,  and  not  approving  of  this, 
said  to  Jane  : 

"  You  naughty  child,  how  dare  you  ?  Go 
and  sit  down  this  instant !" 

"  Mamma  dear,"  lisped  the  little  girl,  "  baby 
ood  have  put  hith  eyeth  out." 

"  How  dare  you  tell  me  so?"  retorted  Mrs. 
Pocket.  "  Go  and  sit  down  in  your  chair  this 
moment !" 

Mrs.  Pocket's  dignity  was  so  crushing,  that  I 
felt  quite  abashed  :  as  if  I  myself  had  done 
something  to  rouse  it. 

"  Belinda,"  remonstrated  Mr.  Pocket  from  the 
other  end  of  the  table,  "  how  can  you  be  so 


unreasonable?  Jane  only  interfered  for  the 
protection  of  baby." 

"  I  will  not  allow  anybody  to  interfere,"  said 
Mrs.  Pocket.  "  I  am  surprised,  Matthew,  that 
you  should  expose  me  to  the  affront  of  inter- 
ference." 

"Good  God!"  cried  Mr.  Pocket  in  an  out- 
break of  desolate  desperation.  "  Are  infants  to 
be  nut-crackered  into  their  tombs,  and  is  nobody 
to  save  them  ?" 

"  I  will  not  be  interfered  widi  by  Jane,"  said 
Mrs.  Pocket  with  a  majestic  glance  at  that 
innocent  little  oft'endcr.  •'  I  hope  I  know  my 
poor  grandpapa's  position.     Jane,  indeed  !  " 

Mr.  Pocket  got  his  hands  in  his  hair  again, 
and  this  time  really  did  lift  himself  some  inches 
out  of  his  chair.  "  Hear  this  ! "  he  helplessly 
exclaimed  to  the  elements.  "  Babies  are  to  be 
nut-crackered  dead,  for  people's  poor  grandpapa's 
positions!'  Then  he  let  himself  down  again, 
and  became  silent. 

We  all  looked  awkwardly  at  the  table-cloth 
while  this  was  going  on.  A  pause  succeeded, 
during  which  the  honest  and  irrepressible  baby 
made  a  series  of  leaps  and  crows  at  little  Jane, 
who  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  only  member  of 
the  flxmily  (irrespective  of  servants)  with  whom 
it  had  any  decided  acquaintance. 

"Mr.  Drummle,"  said  Mrs.  Pocket,  "will  you 
ring  for  Flopson  ?  Jane,  you  undutiful  little 
thing,  go  and  lie  down.  Now,  baby  darling, 
come  with  ma  ! " 

The  baby  was  the  soul  of  honour,  and  pro- 
tested with  all  its  might.  It  doubled  itself  up 
the  wrong  way  over  Mrs.  Pocket's  arm,  ex- 
hibited a  pair  of  knitted  shoes  and  dimpled 
ankles  to  the  company  in  lieu  of  its  soft  face, 
and  was  carried  out  in  the  highest  state  of  mutiny. 
And  it  gained  its  point  alter  all,  for  I  saw  it 
through  the  window,  within  a  few  minutes,  being 
nursed  by  little  Jar.e. 

It  happened  that  the  other  five  chiUlrcn  were 
left  behind  at  the  dinner-table,  through  Floj)- 
son's  having  some  private  engagement,  and  their 
not  l)eing  anybody  else's  business.  I  thus  be- 
came aware  of  the  mutual  relations  between  them 
and  Mr.  Pocket,  which  were  exemplified  in  the 
following  manner.  Mr.  Pocket,  with  the  normal 
perplexity  of  his  face  heightened,  and  his  hair 
rumpled,  looked  at  them  for  some  minutes,  as 
if  he  couldn't  make  out  how  they  came  to  be 
boarding  and  lodging  in  that  establishment,  and 
why  they  hadn't  been  billeted  by  Nature  on 
somebody  else.  Then,  in  a  distant.  Missionary 
way,  he  asked  them  certain  questions — as  why 
little  Joe  had  that  hole  in  his  frill :  who  said.  Pa, 
Flopson  v,as  going  to  mend  it  when  she  had 
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time — and  how  little  Fanny  came  by  tliat  whit- 
low :  who  saiil.  Pa,  Millers  was  going  to  poultice 
it  when  she  didn't  forget.  Then,  he  melted  into 
parental  temlerness,  and  gave  them  a  shilling 
apiece,  and  toKl  them  to  go  and  play  ;  anil  then, 
as  they  went  out,  with  one  very  strong  effort  to 
lift  himself  up  by  the  hair,  he  dismissed  the 
hoi)eless  subject. 

In  the  evening  there  was  rowing  on  the  river. 
As  Drummle  ami  Startop  had  each  a  boat,  I 
resolved  to  set  up  mine,  and  to  cut  them  both 
out.  I  was  pretty  good  at  most  exercises  in 
which  countr)'  boys  are  adepts;  but,  as  I  was 
conscious  of  wanting  elegance  of  style  for  the 
Thames — not  to  say  for  other  waters — 1  at  once 
engaged  to  place  myself  under  the  tuition  of 
the  winner  of  a  prize  wherry  who  plied  at  our 
stairs,  and  to  whom  I  was  introduced  by  my 
new  allies.  This  i)ractical  authority  confused 
me  very  much  by  saying  I  had  the  arm  of  a 
blacksmith.  If  he  could  have  known  how  nearly 
the  compliment  lost  him  his  pupil,  I  doubt  if  he 
would  have  paid  it. 

There  was  a  supper-tray  after  -we  got  home  at 
night,  and  I  think  wo  should  all  have  enjoyed 
ourselves,  but  for  a  rather  disagreeable  domestic 
occurrence.  Mr.  Pocket  was  in  good  spirits, 
when  a  housemaid  came  in,  and  said,  "If  you 
please,  sir,  I  should  wish  to  speak  to  you." 

"Speak  to  your  master?"  said  Mrs.  Pocket, 
whose  dignity  was  roused  again.  "  How  can 
you  think  of  such  a  thing?  Go  and  speak  to 
Flopson.     Or  speak  to  me  at  some  other  time." 

"  Begging  your  pardon,  ma'am,"  returned  the 
housemaid,  "  I  should  wish  to  speak  at  once, 
and  to  speak  to  master." 

Hereupon  Mr.  Pocket  went  out  of  the  room, 
and  we  made  the  best  of  ourselves  until  he 
came  back. 

"This  is  a  pretty  thing,  Belinda!"  said  Mr. 
Pocket,  returning  with  a  countenance  expressive 
of  grief  and  despair.  "  Here's  the  cook  lying 
insensibly  drunk  on  the  kitchen  floor,  with  a 
large  bundle  of  fresh  butter  made  up  in  the  cup- 
board ready  to  sell  for  grease  !" 

Mrs.  Pocket  instantly  showed  mucli  amiable 
emotion,  and  said,  "  This  is  that  otlious  Sophia's 
doing  !" 

"What  do  you  mean,  Belinda?"  demanded 
:Mr.  Pocket. 

"  Sophia  has  told  you,"  said  Mrs.  Pocket. 
"  Did  I  not  see  her  with  my  own  eyes,  and  hear 
her  with  my  own  ears,  come  into  the  room  just 
now,  and  ask  to  speak  to  you?" 

"But  has  she  not  taken  me  down -stairs, 
BeUnda,"  returned  Mr.  Pocket,  "  and  shown 
me  the  woman,  and  the  bundle  too?" 


"  And  do  you  defend  her,  Matthew,"  said  Mrs. 
Pocket.  "  for  making  mischief?" 

Mr.  Pocket  uttered  a  dismal  groan. 

"  \w\  I,  granilpapa's  graml-daughter,  to  be 
nothing  in  the  house?"  said  Mrs.  Pocket.  "  Be 
sides,  the  cook  has  ahvays  been  a  very  nice 
respectful  woman,  and  said  in  the  most  natural 
manner,  when  she  came  to  look  after  the  situa- 
tion, that  she  felt  I  was  born  to  be  a  Duchess." 

There  was  a  sofa  where  Mr.  Pocket  stood,  and 
he  dropped  upon  it  in  the  attitude  of  the  Dying 
Ciladiator.  ijtill,  in  that  attitude  he  said,  with  a 
hollow  voice,  "  Good  night,  Mr.  Pip,"  when  I 
deemed  it  advisable  to  go  to  bed  and  leave  him. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

ITER  two  or  three  days,  when  I  had 
established  myself  in  my  room,  and 
had  gone  backwards  and  forwards 
to  London  several  times,  and  had 
ordered  all   I  wanted  of  my  trades- 
%^j^i    men,  Mr.  Pocket  and  I  had  a  long 
^fe^^    talk  together.     Pie  knew  more  of  my 
-2^  intended  career  than  I  knew  myself, 

for  he  referred  to  his  having  been  told  by  Mr. 
Jaggers  that  I  was  not  designed  for  any  jjrofes- 
sion,  and  that  I  should  be  well  enough  educated 
for  my  destiny  if  I  could  "  hold  my  own"'  with 
the  average  of  young  men  in  prosperous  circum- 
stances. I  acquiesced,  of  course,  knowing  no- 
thing to  the  contrary. 

Pie  advised  my  attending  certain  places  in 
London,  for  the  acquisition  of  such  mere  rudi- 
ments as  I  wanted,  and  my  investing  him  with 
the  functions  of  exi)lainer  and  director  of  all  my 
studies.  He  hoped  that,  with  inteUigent  assibt 
ance,  I  should  meet  with  little  to  discourage  me, 
and  should  soon  be  able  to  dispense  with  any 
aid  ^but  his.  Through  his  way  of  saying  this, 
and  much  more  to  similar  purpose,  he  placed 
himself  on  confidential  terms  with  me  in  an 
ailmirable  manner ;  and  I  may  state  at  once 
that  he  was  ahvays  so  zealous  and  honourable  in 
fulfilling  his  compact  with  me,  that  he  made  me 
zealous  and  honourable  in  fulfilling  mine  with 
him.  If  he  had  shown  indifterence  as  a  master, 
I  have  no  doubt  I  should  have  returned  the  com- 
pliment as  a  pupil ;  he  gave  me  no  such  excuse, 
and  each  of  us  did  the  other  justice.  Nor  did 
I  ever  regard  him  as  having  anything  ludicrous 
about  him — or  anything  but  what  was  serious, 
honest,  and  good — in  his  tulor  communication 
with  me. 

When  these  points  were  setUed,  and  so  far 
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carried  out  as  that  I  had  begun  to  work  in 
earnest,  it  occurred  to  me  that,  if  I  could  retain 
my  bedroom  in  Barnard's  Inn,  my  life  would  be 
agreeably  varied,  while  my  manners  would  be 
none^the  worse  for  Herbert's  society.  Mr,  Pocket 
did  not  object  to  this  arrangement,  but  urged 
that,  before  any  step  could  possibly  be  taken  in 
it,  it  must  be  submitted  to  my  guardian.  I  felt 
that  his  delicacy  arose  out  of  the  consideration 
that  the  plan  would  save  Herbert  some  expense, 
so  I  went  off  to  Little  Britain,  and  imparted  my 
wish  to  Mr.  Jaggers. 

"  If  I  could  buy  the  furniture  now  hired  for 
me,"  said  I,  "  and  one  or  two  other  little  things, 
I  should  be  (juite  at  home  there." 

"  Go  it ! "  said  Mr.  Jaggers  with  a  short  laugh. 
"  I  told  you  you'd  get  on.  Well !  How  much 
do  you  want  ?" 

I  said  I  didn't  know  liow  much. 

"  Come !"  retorted  Mr.  Jaggers.  "  How  much  ? 
Fifty  pounds  ?" 

"  Oh  !  not  nearly  so  much." 

"Five  pounds?"  said  Mr.  Jaggers. 

This  was  such  a  great  fall,  that  I  said,  in  dis- 
comfiture, "  Oh  !  more  than  that." 

"  More  than  that,  eh  ?"  retorted  Mr.  Jaggers, 
lying  in  wait  for  me,  with  his  hands  in  his 
pockets,  his  head  on  one  side,  and  his  eyes  on 
the  wall  behind  me.     "  How  much  more  ?" 

"  It  is  so  difficult  to  fix  a  sum,"  said  I,  hesi- 
tating. 

"  Come  !"  said  Mr.  Jaggers.  "  Let's  get  at 
it.  Twice  five  ;  will  that  do  ?  Three  times 
five  ;  will  that  do  ?  Four  times  five  ;  will  that 
do?" 

I  said  I  thought  that  would  do  handsomely. 

"  Four  times  five  will  do  handsomely,  will  it  ?" 
said  Mr.  Jaggers,  knitting  his  brows.  "  Now, 
what  do  you  make  of  four  times  five  ?  " 

"  What  do  I  make  of  it  ?'' 

"  Ah  !"  said  Mr.  Jaggers  ;  '•  how  much?" 

"  I  suppose  you  make  it  twenty  pounds,"  said 
I,  smiling. 

"  Never  mind  what  /  make  it,  my  friend," 
observed  Mr.  Jaggers  with  a  knowing  and  con- 
tradictory toss  of  his  head.  "  I  want  to  know 
what  j)w^  make  it." 

*'  Twenty  ])ounds,  of  course." 

**  Wemmick  !"  said  Mr.  Jaggers,  opening  his 
office  door.  "  Take  Mr.  Pip's  written  order, 
and  pay  him  twenty  pounds." 

This  strongly-marked  way  of  doing  business 
made  a  strongly-marked  impression  on  me,  and 
that  not  of  an  agreeable  kind.  Mr.  Jaggers 
never  laughed  ;  but  he  wore  great  bright  creak- 
ing boots  ;  and,  in  poising  himself  on  those 
boots,  with  his  large  head  bent  down  and  his 


eyebrows  joined  together,  awaiting  an  answer, 
he  sometimes  caused  the  boots  to  creak,  as  if 
t/uy  laughed  in  a  dry  and  susi^cious  way.  As 
he  happened  to  go  out  now,  and  as  Wemmick 
was  brisk  and  talkative,  I  said  to  Wemmick  that 
I  hardly  knew  what  to  make  of  Mr.  Jaggers's 
manner, 

"  Tell  him  that,  and  he'll  take  it  as  a  compli- 
ment," answered  ^Vemmick ;  "  he  don't  mean  that 
you  should  know  what  to  make  of  it. — Oh  !  "  for 
I  looked  surprised,  "  it's  not  personal ;  it's  pro- 
fessional :  only  professional." 

A\'emmick  was  at  his  desk,  lunching — and 
crunching — on  a  dry  hard  biscuit ;  pieces  of 
which  he  threw  from  time  to  time  into  his  slit  of 
a  mouth,  as  if  he  were  posting  them. 

"  Always  seems  to  me,"  said  Wemmick,  "  as 
if  he  had  set  a  man-trap,  and  was  watching  it. 
Suddenly — click — you're  caught !" 

Without  remarking  that  man-traps  were  not 
among  the  amenities  of  life,  I  said  I  supposed 
he  was  very  skilful  ? 

"  Deep,"  said  Wemmick,  "  as  Australia." 
Pointing  with  his  pen  at  the  office  floor,  to  ex- 
press that  Australia  was  understood,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  figure,  to  be  symmetrically  on 
the  opposite  spot  of  the  globe.  "  If  there  was 
anything  deeper,"  added  Wemmick,  bringing 
his  pen  to  paper,  "  he'd  be  it." 

Then  I  said  I  supposed  he  had  a  fine  busi- 
ness, and  Wemmick  said,  "  Ca-pi-tal  !"  Then 
I  asked  if  there  were  many  clerks  ?  to  which  he 
replied : 

"  We  don't  run  much  into  clerks,  because 
there's  only  one  Jaggers,  and  people  won't  have 
him  at  second-hand.  There  arc  only  four  of  us. 
AVould  you  like  to  see  'em  ?  You  are  one  of  us, 
as  I  may  say." 

I  accepted  the  ofier.  ^\'hcn  Mr.  Wemmick 
had  put  all  the  biscuit  into  the  post,  and  had 
paid  me  my  money  from  a  cash-box  in  a  safe, 
the  key  of  which  safe  he  kept  somewhere  down 
his  back,  and  produced  from  his  coat  collar  like 
an  iron  pigtail,  we  went  up-stairs.  The  house 
was  dark  and  shabby,  and  the  greasy  shoulders 
that  had  left  their  mark  in  Mr.  Jaggers's  room 
seemed  to  have  been  shuffling  up  and  down  the 
staircase  for  years.  In  the  front  first  floor,  a 
clerk  who  looked  something  between  a  publican 
and  a  rat-catcher — a  large,  pale,  puffed,  swollen 
man — was  attentively  engaged  with  three  or 
four  people  of  shabby  api)earance,  whom  he 
treated  as  unceremoniously  as  everybody  seemed 
to  be  treated  who  contributed  to  Mr.  Jaggers's 
coffers.  "  Getting  evidence  together,"  said  Mr. 
Wemmick  as  we  came  out,  "  for  the  Bailey." 
In  the  room  over  that,  a  little  flabby  terrier  of  a 
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clerk  with  dangling  hair  (his  cropping  seemed 
to  have  been  forgotten  when  he  was  a  puppy) 
was  similarly  engaged  with  a  man  with  weak 
eyes,  whom  Mr.  ^V'emmick  j^resenteil  to  me  as  a 
smelter  who  kept  his  pot  always  boiling,  and 
who  would  melt  me  anything  I  i)leased — and 
who  was  in  an  excessive  white  perspiration,  as 
if  he  had  been  trying  his  art  on  himself.  In  a 
back-room,  a  high-shouldered  man  with  a  face- 
ache  tied  up  in  dirty  Hannel,  who  was  dressed 
in  old  black  clothes  that  bore  the  appearance  of 
having  been  waxed,  was  stooping  over  his  work 


of  making  fair  copies  of  the  notes  of  the  other 
two  gentlemen,  for  Mr.  Jaggers's  own  use. 

This  was  all  the  establishment.  When  we 
went  down-stairs  again,  Wemmick  led  me  into 
my  guanlian's  room,  and  said,  "  Tliis  you've 
seen  already." 

"  Pray,"  said  I,  as  the  two  odious  casts  with 
the  twitchy  leer  upon  them  caught  my  sight 
again,  "whose  likenesses  are  those?" 

"  These  ?"  said  Wemmick,  getting  upon  a 
chair,  and  blowing  the  dust  off  the  horrible 
heads  before  brinLrinc:  them  down.     "  These  are 
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two  celebrated  ones.  Famous  clients  of  ours 
that  got  us  a  world  of  credit.  This  chap  (why, 
you  must  have  come  down  in  the  night,  and 
been  peeping  into  the  inkstand,  to  get  this  blot 
upon  your  eyebrow,  you  old  rascal  !)  murdered 
his  master,  and,  considering  that  he  wasn't 
brought  up  to  evidence,  didn't  plan  it  badly." 

"Is  it  like  him?"  I  asked,  recoiling  from  the 
brute,  as  Wemmick  spat  upon  his  eyebrow  and 
gave  it  a  rub  with  his  sleeve. 

"  Like  him  !  It's  himself,  you  know.  The 
cast  was  made  in  Newgate,  directly  after  he  was 
taken  down.     You  had  a  particular  fancy  for  me, 


hadn't  you,  Old  Artful?"  said  Wemmick.  He 
then  explained  this  afl'ectionate  apostrophe  by 
touching  his  brooch,  representing  the  lady  and 
the  weeping  willow  at  the  tomb  with  the  urn 
upon  it,  and  saying,  "  Had  it  made  for  me 
express  !" 

"  Is  the  lady  anybody?"  said  I. 

"  No,"  returned  Wemmick.  "  Only  his  game. 
(You  liked  your  bit  of  game,  didn't  you  ?)  No ; 
deuce  a  bit  of  a  lady  in  the  case,  Mr.  Pip, 
except  one — and  she  wasn't  of  this  slender,  lady- 
like sort,  and  you  wouldn't  have  caught  her 
looking  after  this  urn— unless  there  was  some- 
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thing  to  drink  in  it."  Wemmick's attention  being 
thus  directed  to  his  brooch,  he  put  down  the 
cast,  and  poHshed  the  brooch  with  his  pocket- 
handkerchief. 

"  Did  that  other  creature  come  to  the  same 
end  ?"  I  asked.     "  He  has  the  same  look." 

"  You're  right,"  said  Wcmmick  ;  "  it's  the 
genuine  look.  Much  as  if  one  nostril  was  caught 
up  with  a  horsehair  and  a  little  fish-hook.  Yes, 
he  came  to  the  same  end  ;  quite  the  natural  end 
here,  I  assure  you.  He  forged  wills,  this  blade 
did,  if  he  didn't  also  put  the  supposed  testators 
to  sleep  too.  You  were  a  gentlemanly  Cove, 
though  "  (Mr.  Wemmick  was  again  apostrophiz- 
ing), "  and  you  said  you  could  write  Greek.  Yah, 
Bounceable  !  What  a  liar  you  were  !  I  never 
met  such  a  liar  as  you  ! "  Before  putting  his  late 
friend  on  his  shelf  again,  Wemmick  touched  the 
largest  of  his  mourning  rings,  and  said,  "  Sent 
out  to  buy  it  for  me,  only  the  day  before." 

While  he  was  putting  up  the  other  cast  and 
coming  down  from  the  chair,  the  thought  crossed 
my  mind  that  all  his  personal  jewellery  was 
derived  from  like  sources.  As  he  had  shown  no 
diffidence  on  the  subject,  I  ventured  on  the 
hberty  of  asking  him  the  question,  when  he 
stood  before  me,  dusting  his  hands. 

"  Oh  yes  ! "  he  returned,  "  these  are  all  gifts 
of  that  kind.  One  brings  another,  you  see : 
that's  the  way  of  it.  I  always  take  'em.  They're 
curiosities.  And  they're  property.  They  may 
not  be  worth  much,  but,  after  all,  they're  pro- 
perty and  portable.  It  don't  signify  to  you,  with 
your  brilliant  look-out ;  but  as  to  myself,  my 
guiding-star  always  is,  Get  hold  of  portable  pro- 
perty." 

When  I  had  rendered  homage  to  this  light, 
he  went  on  to  say,  in  a  friendly  manner : 

"  If  at  any  odd  time,  when  you  have  nothing 
better  to  do,  you  wouldn't  mind  coming  over  to 
see  me  at  Walworth,  I  couUl  offer  you  a  bed, 
and  I  should  consider  it  an  honour.  I  have  not 
much  to  show  you  ;  but  such  two  or  three  curi- 
osities as  I  have  got,  you  might  like  to  look  over ; 
and  I  am  fond  of  a  bit  of  garden  and  a  summer- 
house." 

I  said  I  should  be  delighted  to  accept  his 
hospitality. 

"  Thankee,"  said  he  :  ''  then  we'll  consider  that 
it's  to  come  off  when  convenient  to  you.  Have 
you  dined  with  Mr.  Jaggers  yet?" 

"  Not  yet." 

"  WelV  said  Wemmick,  "  he'll  give  you  wine, 
and  good  wine.  I'll  give  you  punch,  and  not 
bad  punch.  And  now  I'll  tell  you  something. 
When  you  go  to  dine  with  Mr.  Jaggers,  look  at 
his  housekeeper.'' 


"  Shall  I  see  something  very  uncommon?" 

'"Well,"  said  Wemmick,  "you'll  see  a  wild 
beast  tamed.  Not  so  very  uncommon,  you'll 
tell  me.  I  reply,  that  depends  on  the  original 
wildness  of  the  beast,  and  the  amount  of  taming. 
It  won't  lower  your  opinion  of  Mr.  Jaggers's 
powers.     Keep  your  eye  on  it." 

I  told  him  I  would  do  so  with  all  the  interest 
and  curiosity  that  his  preparation  awakened. 
As  I  was  taking  my  departure,  he  asked  me  if  I 
would  like  to  devote  five  minutes  to  seeing  Mr. 
Jaggers  "  at  it." 

For  several  reasons,  and  not  least  because  I 
didn't  clearly  know  what  Mr.  Jaggers  would  be 
found  to  be  '"at,"  I  replied  in  the  atfirmative.  We 
dived  into  the  City,  and  came  up  in  a  crowded 
police-court,  where  a  blood  relation  (in  the  mur- 
derous sense)  of  the  deceased  with  the  fanciful 
taste  in  brooches  was  standing  at  the  bar,  uncom- 
fortably chewing  something ;  while  my  guardian 
had  a  woman  under  examination  or  cross-e.xami- 
nation — I  don't  know  which — and  was  striking 
her,  and  the  bench,  and  everybody  with  awe.  If 
anybody,  of  whatsoever  degree,  said  a  word  that 
he  didn't  approve  of,  he  instantly  required  to 
have  it  "  taken  down."  If  anybody  wouldn't 
make  an  admission,  he  said,  ''  I'll  have  it  out  of 
you  !"  and,  if  anybody  made  an  admission,  he 
said,  "  Now  I  have  got  you  ! "  The  magistrates 
shivered  under  a  single  bite  of  his  finger.  Thieves 
and  thief-takers  hung  in  dread  rapture  on  his 
words,  and  shrank  when  a  hair  of  his  eyebrows 
turned  in  their  direction.  Which  side  he  was 
on  I  couldn't  make  out,  for  he  seemed  to  me  to 
be  grinding  the  whole  place  in  a  mill ;  I  only 
know  that,  when  I  stole  out  on  tiptoe,  he  was 
not  on  the  sitle  of  the  bench  ;  for,  he  was  making 
the  legs  of  the  old  gentleman  who  presided  (juite 
convulsive  under  the  table,  by  his  denunciations 
of  his  conduct  as  the  representative  of  British 
law  and  justice  in  that  chair  that  day. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

ENTLKY  DRUMMLE,  who  was  so 
sulky  a  fellow  that  he  even  took  up 
i>r  1  ''Aji«  ^  book  as  if  its  writer  had  done  him 
,\|J^^^  an  injury,  did  not  take  up  an  ac- 
^^^  '-^^  quain lance  in  a  more  agreeable  spirit 
ym)}  Heavy  in  figure,  movement,  and  com- 
pT^J  prehension — in  the  sluggish  complexion 
-^  of  his  face,  and  in  the  large  awkward 
tongue  that  seemed  to  loll  about  in  his  mouth 
as  he  himself  lolled  about  in  a  room — he  was 
idle,  proud,  niggardly,  reserved,  and  suspicious. 
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He  came  of  rich  peoi)le  down  in  Somersetshire, 
who  had  nursed  this  combination  of  (luaUiies 
until  they  made  the  discovery  tliat  it  was  just  of 
age  and  a  blockhead.  Thus,  Bentley  Drummle 
hail  come  to  Mr.  Pocket  when  he  was  a  head 
taller  than  that  gentleman,  ami  halfa-dozen 
heails  thicker  than  most  gentlemen. 

Startop  had  been  spoilt  by  a  weak  mother, 
and  kept  at  home  when  he  ought  to  have  been 
at  school,  but  he  was  devotedly  attached  to  her, 
and  ailmircd  her  beyond  measure.  He  had  a 
woman's  delicacy  of  feature,  and  was — "  as  you 
may  sec,  though  you  never  saw  her,"  said  Her- 
bert to  me — "  exactly  like  his  mother."  It  was 
but  natural  that  I  should  take  to  him  much 
more  kindly  than  to  Drummle,  and  that,  even 
in  the  earliest  evenings  of  our  boating,  he  and  I 
should  i)ull  homeward  abreast  of  one  another, 
conversing  from  boat  to  boat,  while  Bentley 
Drummle  came  up  in  our  wake  alone,  under  the 
overhanging  banks  and  among  tlie  rushes.  He 
would  always  creep  in  shore,  like  some  un- 
comfortable amphibious  creature,  even  when  the 
tide  would  have  sent  him  fast  upon  his  way ; 
and  I  alv.'ays  think  of  him  as  coming  after  us  in 
the  dark  or  by  the  back-water,  when  our  own 
two  boats  were  breaking  the  sunset  or  the  moon- 
light in  mid-stream. 

Herbert  was  my  intimate  companion  and 
friend.  I  presented  him  with  a  half-share  in 
my  boat,  which  was  the  occasion  of  his  often 
coming  down  to  Hammersmith;  and  my  pos- 
session of  a  half-share  in  his  chambers  often 
took  me  up  to  London.  We  used  to  walk 
between  the  two  places  at  all  hours.  I  have  an 
aflfeclion  for  the  road  yet  (though  it  is  not  so 
pleasant  a  road  as  it  was  then),  formed  in  the 
impressibility  of  untried  youth  and  hope. 

When  I  had  been  in  Mr.  Pocket's  family  a 
month  or  two,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Camilla  turned  up. 
Camilla  was  Mr.  Pocket's  sister.  Georgiana, 
whom  I  had  seen  at  Miss  Havisham's  on  the 
same  occasion,  also  turned  up.  She  was  a 
cousin — an  indigestive  single  woman,  who  called 
her  rigidity  religion,  and  her  liver  love.  These 
people  hated  me  with  the  hatred  of  cupidity  and 
disappointment.  As  a  matter  of  course,  they 
fawned  upon  me  in  my  prosperity  with  the  basest 
meanness.  Towards  Mr.  Pocket,  as  a  grown-up 
infant  with  no  notion  of  his  own  interests,  they 
showed  the  comjjlacent  forbearance  I  had  heard 
them  express.  Mrs.  Pocket  they  held  in  con- 
tempt ;  but  they  allowed  the  poor  soul  to  have 
been  heavily  disappointed  in  life,  because  that 
shed  a  feeble  reflected  light  upon  themselves. 

These  were  the  surroundings  among  which  I 
settled  down,  and  applied  myself  to  my  education. 


I  soon  contracted  exj)cnsive  habits,  ami  began 
to  spend  an  amount  of  money  that  within  a  few 
short  months  I  should  have  thought  almost 
fabulous ;  but,  through  good  and  evil,  I  stuck 
to  my  books.  There  was  no  other  merit  in  this 
than  my  having  sense  enough  to  feel  my  defi- 
ciencies. Petween  Mr.  Pocket  and  Herbert  I 
got  on  fast ;  and,  with  one  or  the  other  always 
at  my  elbow  to  give  me  the  start  1  wanted,  and 
clear  obstructions  out  of  my  road,  I  must  have 
been  as  great  a  dolt  as  Drummle  if  I  had  done 
less. 

I  had  not  seen  Mr.  Wcmmick  for  some  weeks, 
when  1  thought  I  would  write  him  a  note,  and 
propose  to  go  home  with  him  on  a  certain  even- 
ing. He  replied  that  it  would  give  liim  much 
pleasure,  and  that  he  would  expect  me  at  the 
ofiice  at  six  o'clock.  Thither  I  went,  and  there 
I  found  him,  putting  the  key  of  his  safe  down 
his  back  as  the  clock  struck. 

"  Did  you  think  of  walking  down  to  Wal- 
worth?" said  he. 

"  Certainly,"  said  I,  "  if  you  approve." 

"  ^'ery  much,"  was  Wemmick"s  reply,  "  for  I 
have  had  my  legs  under  the  desk  all  day,  and 
shall  be  glad  to  stretch  them.  Now,  Pll  tell 
you  what  I  have  got  for  supper,  Mr.  Pip.  I 
have  got  a  stewed  steak — which  is  of  home 
preparation — and  a  cold  roast  fowl — which  is 
from  the  cook's  shop.  I  think  it's  tender,  be- 
cause the  master  of  the  shop  was  a  Jur}-man  in 
some  cases  of  ours  the  other  day,  and  we  let  him 
down  easy.  I  remimled  him  of  it  when  I  bought 
the  fowl,  and  I  said,  '  Pick  us  out  a  good  one, 
old  ]}riton,  because,  if  we  had  chosen  to  keep 
you  in  the  box  another  day  or  two,  we  could 
have  done  it.'  He  said  to  tiiat,  '  Let  me  make 
you  a  ])resent  of  the  best  fowl  in  the  shop.'  I 
let  him,  of  course.  As  far  as  it  goes,  it's  property 
and  portable.  You  don't  object  to  an  aged 
parent,  I  hope  ?" 

1  really  thought  he  was  still  speaking  of  the 
fowl,  until  he  added,  "  Because  I  have  got  an 
aged  parent  at  my  place."  I  then  said  what 
politeness  required. 

"  So  you  haven't  dined  with  Mr.  Jaggers  yet  ?'' 
he  pursued  as  we  walked  along. 

"  Not  yet." 

"  He  told  me  so  this  afternoon  when  he  heard 
you  were  coming.  I  expect  you'll  have  an  invi- 
tation to-morrow.  He's  going  to  ask  your  pals, 
too.     Three  of 'em  ;  ain't  there?" 

Although  I  was  not  in  the  habit  of  counting 
Drummle  as  one  of  my  intimate  associates,  I 
answered,  ''  Yes." 

"Well,  he's  going  to  ask  the  whole  gang;" 
I  hardly  felt  complimented  by  the  word  ;  "  and, 
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whatever  lie  gives  you,  he'll  give  you  good. 
Don't  look  forward  to  variety,  but  you'll  have 
excellence.  And  there's  another  rum  thing  in 
his  house,''  proceeded  W'emmick  after  a  moment's 
pause,  as  if  the  remark  followed  on  the  house- 
keeper understood ;  "  he  never  lets  a  door  or 
window  be  fastened  at  night." 

*•  Is  he  never  robbed  ?  " 

"  That's  it !  "  returned  Wemmick.  "  He  says, 
and  gives  it  out  publicly,  'I  want  to  see  the  man 
who'll  rob  ;//r.'  Lord  bless  you,  I  have  heard 
him,  a  hundred  times  if  I  have  heard  him  once, 
say  to  regular  cracksmen  in  our  front  office, 
'You  know  where  I  live;  now,  no  bolt  is  ever 
drawn  there ;  why  don't  you  do  a  stroke  of 
business  with  me?  Come  ;  can't  I  tempt  you?' 
Not  a  man  of  them,  sir,  would  be  bold  enough 
to  try  it  on,  for  love  or  money." 

"  They  dread  him  so  much  ?  "  said  I. 

"Dread  him!"  said  Wemmick.  "I  believe 
you,  they  dread  him.  Not  but  what  he's  artful, 
even  in  his  defiance  of  them.  No  silver,  sir. 
Britannia  metal,  every  spoon." 

"  So  they  wouldn't  have  much,"  I  observed, 
'•  even  if  they " 

"  Ah  !  But  he  would  have  much,"'  said  Wem- 
mick, cutting  me  short,  "  and  they  know  it. 
He'd  have  their  lives,  and  the  lives  of  scores  of 
'em.  He'd  have  all  he  could  get.  And  it's  im- 
possible to  say  what  he  couldn't  get,  if  he  gave 
his  mind  to  it." 

I  was  falling  into  meditation  on  my  guardian's 
greatness,  when  WemmicK  remarked  : 

*•■  As  to  the  absence  of  plate,  that's  only  his 
natural  depth,  you  know.  A  river's  its  natural 
depth,  and  he's  his  natural  depth.  Look  at  his 
watch-chain.     That's  real  enough." 

"  It's  very  massive,"  said  I. 

"  Massive  !  "  repeated  Wemmick.  "  I  think 
so.  And  his  watch  is  a  gold  rcjieater,  and  worth 
a  hundred  pound  if  it's  worth  a  penny.  Mr.  Pij), 
there  'are  about  seven  hundred  thieves  in  this 
town  who  know  all  about  that  watch ;  there's 
not  a  man,  a  woman,  or  a  child  among  them, 
who  wouldn't  identify  the  smallest  link  in  that 
chain,  and  drop  it  as  if  it  was  red-hot,  if  in- 
veigled into  touching  it." 

At  first  with  such  discourse,  and  afterwards 
with  conversation  of  a  more  general  nature,  did 
Mr.  Wemmick  and  I  beguile  the  time  and  the 
road,  until  he  gave  me  to  understand  that  we 
had  arrived  in  the  distiict  of  Walworth. 

It  appeared  to  be  a  collection  of  black  lanes, 
ditches,  and  little  gardens,  and  to  present  the 
aspect  of  a  rather  dull  retirement.  Wemmick's 
house  was  a  little  wooden  cottage  in  the  midst 
of  plots  of  garden,  and  the  top  of  it  was  cut 


out  and  painted  like  a  batter)'  mounted  with 
guns. 

'•  My  own  doing,"  said  Wemmick.  "  Looks 
pretty  ;  don't  it  ?" 

I  highly  commended  it.  I  think  it  was  the 
smallest  house  I  ever  saw;  with  the  queerest 
Gothic  windows  (by  far  the  greater  part  of  them 
sham),  and  a  Gothic  door,  almost  too  small  to 
get  in  at. 

"  That's  a  real  flagstaflf,  you  see,"  said  Wem- 
mick, "  and  on  Sundays  I  run  up  a  real  flag. 
Then  look  here.  After  I  have  crossed  this 
bridge,  I  hoist  it  up — so — and  cut  off  the  com- 
munication." 

The  bridge  was  a  plank,  and  it  crossed  a 
chasm  about  four  feet  wide  and  two  deep.  But 
it  was  very  pleasant  to  see  the  pride  with  which 
he  hoistecl  it  up  and  made  it  fast ;  smiling,  as 
he  did  so,  with  a  relish,  and  not  merely  me- 
chanically. 

"At  nine  o'clock  every  night,  Greenwich 
time,"  said  Wemmick,  "  the  gun  fires.  There 
he  is,  you  see  !  And  when  you  hear  him  go,  I 
think  you'll  say  he's  a  Stinger." 

The  piece  of  ordnance  referred  to  was 
mounted  in  a  separate  fortress,  constructed  of 
lattice-work.  It  was  protected  from  the  weather 
by  an  ingenious  little  tarpaulin  contrivance  in 
the  nature  of  an  umbrella. 

"Then,  at  the  back,"  said  Wemmick,  "out  of 
sight,  so  as  not  to  impede  the  idea  of  fortifica- 
tions— for  it's  a  principle  with  me,  if  you  have 
an  idea,  carry  it  out  and  keep  it  up — I  don't 
know  whether  that's  your  opinion " 

I  said,  decidedly. 

"  — .\t  the  back  there's  a  pig,  and  there  are 
fowls  and  rabbits  ;  then,  I  knock  together  my 
own  little  frame,  you  see,  and  grow  cucumbers  ; 
and  you'll  judge  at  supper  what  sort  of  a  salad 
I  can  raise.  So,  sir,"  said  ^\'emmick,  smiling 
again,  but  seriously  too,  as  he  shook  his  head, 
"  if  you  can  suppose  the  little  place  besieged,  it 
woukl  hold  out  a  devil  of  a  time  in  point  of  pro- 
visions." 

Then,  he  conducted  me  to  a  bower  about  a 
dozen  yards  oft",  but  which  was  approached  by 
such  ingenious  twists  of  path  that  it  took  quite  a 
long  time  to  get  at ;  and  in  this  retreat  our 
glasses  were  already  set  forth.  Our  punch  was 
cooling  in  an  ornamental  lake,  on  whose  margin 
the  bower  was  raised.  This  piece  of  water  (with 
an  island  in  the  middle  which  might  have  been 
the  salad  for  supper)  was  of  a  circular  form,  and 
he  had  constructed  a  fountain  in  it,  which,  when 
you  set  a  little  mill  going,  and  took  a  cork  out 
of  a  pipe,  played  to  that  powerful  extent  that  it 
made  the  back  of  your  hand  quite  wet. 
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"  I  am  my  own  engineer,  and  my  own  car- 
penter, and  my  own  plumber,  and  my  own 
gardener,  and  my  own  Jack-of-all-trailes,"  said 
Wcmmick  in  acknowledging  my  compliments. 
••  Well ;  it's  a  good  thing,  you  know.  It 
briiblies  tlie  Newgate  cobwebs  away,  and  pleases 
the  Aged.  You  wouldn't  mind  being  at  once 
introduced  to  the  Aged,  would  you?  It 
wouldn't  put  you  out  ?  " 

I  expresseil  the  readiness  I  felt,  and  we  went 
into  the  ("astle.  There,  we  found,  sitting  by  a 
fire,  a  very  old  man  in  a  llannel  coat :  clean, 
cheerful,  comfortable,  and  well  cared  for,  but 
intensely  deaf. 

"  Well,  aged  parent,''  said  Wemmick,  shaking 
hands  with  him  in  a  cordial  and  jocose  way, 
"  how  am  you  ? '' 

'•  All  right,  John  ;  all  right !  "  replied  the  old 
man. 

"  Here's  Mr.  Pip,  aged  parent,"  said  Wem- 
mick, "  and  I  wish  you  could  hear  his  name. 
Nod  away  at  him,  Mr.  Pip ;  that's  what  he 
likes.  Nod  away  at  him,  if  you  please,  like 
winking  ! '' 

"  This  is  a  fine  place  of  my  son's,  sir,"  cried 
the  old  man,  while  I  nodded  as  hard  as  I  pos- 
sibly could.  "This  is  a  pretty  ])leasure-ground, 
sir.  Phis  spot,  and  these  beautiful  works  upon 
it,  ought  to  be  kept  together  by  the  Nation, 
after  my  son's  time,  for  the  people's  enjoy- 
ment." 

"  You're  as  proud  of  it  as  Punch  ;  ain't  you, 
Aged?"  said  Wemmick,  contemplating  the  old 
man  with  his  hard  face  really  softened.  "  There's 
a  nod  for  you ;"  giving  him  a  tremendous  one  ; 
"  t/ure's  another  for  you ; "  giving  him  a  still 
more  tremendous  one  ;  "  you  like  that,  don't 
you  ?  If  you're  not  tired,  Mr.  Pip — though  I 
know  it's  tiring  to  strangers — will  you  tip  him 
one  more  ?  You  can't  think  how  it  jjleases 
him." 

I  tipped  him  several  more,  and  he  was  in 
great  spirits.  We  left  him  bestirring  himself  to 
feed  the  fowls,  and  we  sat  down  to  our  punch  in 
the  arbour ;  where  Wemmick  told  me,  as  he 
smoked  a  pipe,  that  it  had  taken  him  a  good 
many  years  to  bring  the  property  up  to  its  i)re- 
sent  pitch  of  perfection. 

"  Is  it  your  own,  Mr.  Wemmick  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes  ! "  said  Wemmick.  "  I  have  got 
hold  of  it,  a  bit  at  a  time.  It's  a  freehold,  by 
George ! " 

"  Is  it,  indeed  ?  I  hope  Mr.  Jaggers  admires 
it?" 

"  Never  seen  it,"  said  Wemmick.  '•  Never 
heard  of  it.  Never  seen  the  Aged.  Never 
heard  of  him.      No;  the  ofiice   is    one  thing. 


and  i)rivate  life  is  another.  When  I  go  into 
the  office,  I  leave  the  Castle  behind  me,  and 
when  I  come  into  the  Castle,  I  leave  the  oftke 
behind  me.  If  it's  not  in  anyway  disagreeable  to 
you,  you'll  oblige  me  by  doing  the  same.  I 
don't  wish  it  professionally  spoken  about." 

Of  course  1  felt  my  good  faith  involved  in  the 
observance  of  his  recjuest.  The  punch  being 
very  nice,  we  sat  there  drinking  it  and  talking 
until  it  was  almost  nine  o'clock.  ''  Getting  near 
gun-fire,"  said  Wemmick  then,  as  he  laid  down 
his  pipe  ;  "  it's  the  Aged's  treat." 

Proceeding  into  the  Castle  again,  we  found 
the  Aged  heating  the  poker,  with  expectant 
eyes,  as  a  preliminary  to  the  performance  of 
this  great  nightly  ceremony.  Wemmick  stood 
with  his  watch  in  his  hand  until  the  moment 
was  come  for  him  to  take  the  red-hot  poker 
from  the  Aged,  and  repair  to  the  battery.  He 
took  it,  and  went  out,  and  presently  the  Stinger 
went  off  with  a  Bang  that  shook  the  crazy  little 
box  of  a  cottage  as  if  it  must  fall  to  pieces,  and 
made  every  glass  and  teacup  in  it  ring.  Upon 
this,  the  Aged — who,  I  believe,  would  have 
been  blown  out  of  his  arm-chair  but  for  holding 
on  by  the  elbows— cried  out  exultingly,  "He's 
fired  !  I  heerd  him  !  "  and  I  nodded  at  the  old 
gentleman  until  it  is  no  figure  of  si)eech  to.  de- 
clare that  I  absolutely  could  not  see  him. 

The  interval  between  that  time  and  supper 
Wenmiick  devoted  to  showing  me  his  collection 
of  curiosities.  They  were  mostly  of  a  felonious 
character ;  comprising  the  pen  with  which  a 
celebrated  forgery  had  been  committed,  a  dis- 
tinguished razor  or  two,  some  locks  of  hair,  and 
several  manuscript  confessions  written  under 
condemnation — upon  which  Mr.  Wemmick  set 
particular  value,  as  being,  to  use  his  own  words, 
■'  every  one  of  'em  Lies,  sir."  These  were 
agreeably  dispersed  among  small  specimens  of 
china  and  glass,  various  neat  trifles  made  by  the 
proprietor  of  the  museum,  and  some  tobacco- 
stoppers  carved  by  the  Aged.  They  were  all 
displayed  in  that  chamber  of  the  Castle  into 
which  I  had  been  first  inducted,  and  which 
served,  not  only  as  the  general  sitting-room,  but 
as  the  kitchen  too,  if  I  might  judge  from  a  sauce- 
])an  on  the  hob,  and  a  brazen  bijou  over  the 
fire-place  designed  for  the  suspension  of  a  roast- 
ing-jack. 

There  was  a  neat  little  girl  in  attendance,  who 
looked  after  the  Aged  in  the  day.  AVhen  she 
had  laid  the  supper-cloth,  the  bridge  was  lowered 
to  give  her  the  means  of  egress,  and  she  with- 
drew for  the  night.  The  supper  was  excellent ; 
and  though  the  Castle  was  rather  subject  to  dry- 
rot,  insomuch  that  it  tasted  like  a  bad  nut,  and 
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though  the  pig  might  have  been  farther  oft",  I 
was  heartily  pleased  with  my  whole  entertain- 
ment. Nor  was  there  any  drawback  on  my 
little  turret  bedroom,  beyond  there  being  such  a 
very  thin  ceiling  between  me  and  the  flagstaff, 
that  when  I  lay  down  on  my  back  in  bed,  it 
seemed  as  if  I  had  to  balance  that  pole  on  my 
forehead  all  night. 

Wemmick  was  up  early  in  the  morning,  and  I 
am  afraid  I  heard  him  cleaning  my  boots.  After 


that,  he  fell  to  gardening,  and  I  saw  him  from 
my  Gothic  window  pretending  to  employ  the 
Aged,  and  nodding  at  him  in  a  most  devoted 
manner.  Our  breakfast  was  as  good  as  the 
supper,  and  at  half-past  eight  precisely  we 
started  for  Little  Britain.  By  degrees,  Wem- 
mick got  drier  and  harder  as  we  went  along, 
and  his  mouth  tightened  into  a  post-office  again. 
At  last,  when  we  got  to  his  place  of  business 
and  he  pulled  out  his  key  from  his  coat  collar. 


'WE   FOrND   THE   AGED   HEATING   THE   POKER,    WITH    EXPECTANT   EVES.' 


he  looked  as  unconscious  of  his  Walworth  pro- 
perty as  if  the  Castle  and  the  drawbridge  and 
the  arbour  and  the  lake  and  the  fountain  and 
the  Aged  had  all  been  blown  into  space  together 
by  the  last  discharge  of  the  Stinger. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

IT  fell  out,  as  Wemmick  had  told  me  it  would, 
that  I   had    an  early  opportunity  of  com- 
paring my  guardian's  establishment  with  that  of 


his  cashier  and  clerk.  My  guardian  was  in  his 
room,  washing  his  hands  with  his  scented  soap, 
when  I  went  into  theofticc  from  Walworth  ;  and 
he  called  me  to  him,  and  gave  me  the  invitation 
for  myself  and  friends  which  Wemmick  had  pre- 
pared me  to  receive.  "  No  ceremony,"  he  stipu- 
lated, "and  no  dinner-dress, and  say  to-morrow." 
I  asked  him  where  we  should  come  to  (for 
I  had  no  idea  where  he  lived),  and  I  be- 
lieve it  was  in  his  general  objection  to  make 
anything  like  an  admi.ssion,  that  he  replied, 
"  Come  here,  and  I'll  take  you  home  with  me." 
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I  embrace  iliis  opi)ortunity  of  remarking  that  he 
washetl  his  cUents  off,  as  if  he  were  a  surgeon  or 
a  dentist.  He  had  a  closet  in  Jiis  room,  fitteil  up 
for  the  purpose,  which  smelt  of  the  scented  soaj) 
like  a  perfumer's  shop.  It  had  an  unusually 
large  jack-towel  on  a  roller  inside  the  door,  and 
he  would  wash  his  hands,  and  wipe  them  and 
dry  them  all  over  this  towel,  whenever  he  came 
in  from  a  police-court  or  dismissed  a  client  from 
his  room.  When  I  and  my  friends  repaired  to 
him,  at  six  o'clock  next  day,  he  seemed  to  have 
been  engaged  on  a  case  of  a  darker  complexion 
than  usual,  for,  wc  found  him  with  his  head 
butted  into  this  closet,  not  only  washing  his 
hands,  but  laving  his  face  and  gargling  his  throat. 
And  even  when  he  had  done  all  that,  and  liad 
gone  all  round  the  jack-towel,  he  took  out  his 
penknife  and  scraped  the  case  out  of  his  nails 
before  he  put  his  coat  on. 

There  were  some  people  slinking  about,  as 
usual,  when  we  passed  out  into  the  street,  who 
were  evidently  anxious  to  speak  with  him  ;  but 
there  was  something  so  conclusive  in  the  halo 
of  scented  soap  which  encircled  his  presence, 
that  they  gave  it  up  for  that  day.  As  we  walked 
along  westward,  he  was  recognised  ever  and 
again  by  some  face  in  the  crowd  of  the  streets, 
and  whenever  that  happened,  he  talked  louder 
to  me  ;  but  he  never  othenvise  recognised  any- 
body, or  took  notice  that  anybody  recognised 
him. 

He  conducted  us  to  Gerrard  Street,  Soho,  to 
a  house  on  the  south  side  of  that  street.  Rather 
a  stately  house  of  its  kind,  but  dolefully  in  want 
of  painting,  and  with  dirty  windows.  He  took 
out  his  key  and  opened  the  door,  and  we  all 
went  into  a  stone  hall,  bare,  gloomy,  and  little 
used.  So,  up  a  dark  brown  staircase  into  a 
series  of  three  dark  brown  rooms  on  the  first 
floor.  There  were  carved  garlands  on  the 
panelled  walls,  and,  as  he  stood  among  them 
giving  us  welcome,  I  know  what  kind  of  loops 
i  thought  they  looked  like. 

Dinner  was  laitl  in  the  best  of  these  rooms ; 
the  second  was  his  dressing-room  ;  the  third,  his 
bedroom.  He  told  us  that  he  held  the  whole 
house,  but  rarely  used  more  of  it  than  we  saw. 
The  table  was  comfortably  laid — no  silver  in  the 
service,  of  course — and  at  the  side  of  his  chair 
was  a  capacious  dumb-waiter,  with  a  variety  of 
bottles  and  decanters  on  it,  and  four  dishes  of 
fruit  for  dessert.  I  noticed,  throughout,  that  he 
kept  everything  under  his  own  hand,  and  dis- 
tributed everything  himself. 

There  was  a  bookcase  in  the  room.  I  saw, 
from  the  backs  of  the  books,  that  they  were  about 
evidence,  criminal  law,  criminal  biography,  trials. 


Acts  of  Parliament,  anil  such  things.  The  fur- 
niture was  all  very  solid  and  good,  like  his 
watch-chain.  It  had  an  official  look,  however, 
and  there  was  nothing  merely  ornamental  to  be 
seen.  In  a  corner  was  a  little  table  of  paj^rs 
with  a  shaded  lamp ;  so  that  he  seemed  to  bring 
the  office  home  with  him  in  that  respect  too, 
anil  to  wheel  it  out  of  an  evening,  and  fall  to 
work. 

As  he  had  scarcely  seen  my  three  companions 
until  now — for  he  and  1  had  walked  together — 
he  stood  on  the  hearth-rug,  after  ringing  the  bell, 
and  took  a  searching  look  at  them.  To  my 
surprise,  he  seemed  at  once  to  be  principally,  if 
not  solely,  interested  in  Drummle. 

"  Pip,"  said  he,  putting  his  large  hand  on  my 
shoulder,  and  moving  me  to  the  window,  "  I 
don't  know  one  from  the  other.  Who's  the 
Spider?" 

"  The  spider?"  said  I. 
"  The  blotchy,  sprawly,  sulky  fellow." 
"  That's  Bentley  Drummle,"  I  replied  ;  "  the 
one  with  the  delicate  face  is  Startop." 

Not  making  the  least  account  of  "  the  one 
with  the  delicate  face,"  he  returned,  "  Beutley 
Drummle  is  his  name,  is  it  ?  I  like  the  look  of 
that  fellow." 

He  immediately  began  to  talk  to  Drummle: 
not  at  all  deterred  by  his  replying  in  his  heavy 
reticent  way,  but  apparently  led  on  by  it  to  screw 
discourse  out  of  him,  I  was  looking  at  the  two, 
when  there  came  between  me  and  them  the 
housekeeper,  with  the  first  dish  for  the  table- 
She  was  a  woman  of  about  forty,  I  supposed 
— but  1  may  have  thought  her  younger  than  she 
was.  Rather  tall,  of  a  lithe  nimble  figure,  ex- 
tremely pale,  with  large  faded  eyes,  and  a 
quantity  of  streaming  hair.  I  cannot  say  whether 
any  diseased  affection  of  the  heart  caused  her 
lips  to  be  parted  as  if  she  were  panting,  and  her 
face  to  bear  a  curious  expression  of  suddenness 
and  flutter;  but" I  know  that  I  had  been  to  see 
Macbeth  at  the  theatre,  a  night  or  two  before, 
and  that  her  face  lookeil  to  me  as  if  it  were  all 
disturbed  by  fiery  air,  like  the  faces  I  had  seen 
rise  out  of  the  Witches'  cauldron. 

She  set  the  dish  on,  touched  my  guardian 
quietly  on  the  arm  with  a  finger  to  notify  that 
dinner  was  ready,  and  vanished.  We  took  our 
seats  at  the  round  table,  and  my  guardian  kept 
Drummle  on  one  side  of  him,  while  Startop  sat 
on  the  other.  It  was  a  noble  dish  of  fish  that 
the  housekeeper  had  put  on  table,  and  we 
had  a  joint  of  equally  choice  mutton  aftenvards, 
and  then  an  equally  choice  bird.  Sauces,  wines, 
all  the  accessories  we  wanted,  and  all  of  the 
best,  were  given  out  by  our  host  from  his  dumb- 
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waiter;  and,  when  they  had  made  the  circuit  of 
the  table,  he  always  put  them  back  again. 
Similarly,  he  dealt  us  clean  plates  and  knives 
and  forks  for  each  course,  and  dropped  those 
just  disused  into  two  baskets  on  the  ground  by 
his  chair.  No  other  attendant  than  the  Iiouse- 
keeper  appeared.  She  set  on  every  dish  ;  and  I 
always  saw  in  her  face  a  face  rising  out  of  the 
cauldron.  Years  afterwards,  1  made  a  dreadful 
likeness  of  that  woman,  by  causing  a  face  that 
had  no  other  natural  resemblance  to  it  than  it 
derived  from  flowing  hair,  to  pass  behind  a  bowl 
of  flaming  spirits  in  a  dark  room. 

Induced  to  take  particular  notice  of  the  house- 
keeper, both  by  her  own  striking  appearance 
and  by  Wemmick's  preparation,  I  observed  that, 
whenever  she  was  in  the  room,  she  kept  her  eyes 
attentively  on  my  guardian,  and  that  she  would 
remove  her  hands  from  any  dish  she  put  before 
him,  hesitatingly,  as  if  she  dreaded  his  calling 
her  back,  and  wanted  him  to  speak  when  she 
was  nigh,  if  he  had  anything  to  say.  I  fancied 
that  I  could  detect  in  his  manner  a  consciousness 
of  this,  and  a  purpose  of  always  holding  her  in 
suspense. 

Dinner  went  off  gaily,  and,  although  my 
guardian  seemed  to  follow  rather  than  originate 
subjects,  I  knew  that  he  wrenched  the  weakest 
part  of  our  dispositions  out  of  us.  For  myself, 
I  found  that  I  was  expressing  my  tendency  to 
lavish  expenditure,  and  to  patronise  Herbert, 
and  to  boast  of  my  great  prospects,  before  I 
{[uite  knew  that  I  had  opened  my  lips.  It  was 
so  with  all  of  us,  but  with  no  one  more  than 
Drummlc  :  the  development  of  whose  inclina- 
tion to  gird  in  a  grudging  and  suspicious  way  at 
the  rest  was  screwetl  out  of  him  before  the  fish 
was  taken  off. 

It  was  not  then,  but  when  we  had  got  to  the 
cheese,  that  our  conversation  turned  upon  our 
rowing  feats,  and  that  Drummle  was  rallied  for 
coming  up  behind  of  a  night  in  that  slow  amphi- 
bious way  of  his.  Drummle,  upon  this,  informed 
our  host  that  he  much  preferred  our  room  to  our 
company,  and  that  as  to  skill  he  was  more  than 
our  master,  and  that  as  to  strength  he  could 
scatter  us  like  chaff.  By  some  invisible  agency, 
my  guardian  wound  him  up  to  a  pitch  little  short 
of  ferocity  about  this  tritle  ;  and  he  fell  to  bar- 
ing and  sjunning  liis  arm  to  show  how  muscular 
it  was,  and  we  all  fell  to  baring  and  spanning 
our  arms  in  a  ridiculous  manner. 

Now,  the  housekeeper  was  at  that  time  clear- 
ing the  table  ;  my  guardian,  taking  no  heed  of 
her,  but  with  the  side  of  his  face  turned  from  her, 
was  leaning  back  in  his  chair  biting  the  side 
of  his  forefinger,  and  showing   an    interest   in 


Drummle  that,  to  me,  was  quite  inexplicable. 
Suddenly,  he  clapped  his  large  hand  on  the 
housekeeper's  like  a  tra]),  as  she  stretched  it 
across  the  table.  So  suddenly  and  smartly  did 
he  dx)  this,  that  we  all  stopped  in  our  foolish 
contention. 

''If  you  talk  of  strength,"  said  Mr.  Jaggers, 
"/'U  show  you  a  wrist.  Molly,  let  them  see 
your  wrist." 

Her  entrapped  hand  was  on  the  table,  but  she 
had  already  put  her  other  hand  behind  her  waist. 
"  Master  !"  she  said  in  a  low  voice,  with  her  eyes 
attentively  and  entreatingly  fixed  upon  him. 
"Don't!" 

"  /'ll  show  you  a  wrist,"  repeated  Mr.  Jaggers, 
with  an  immovable  determination  to  sliow  it. 
''  Molly,  let  them  see  your  wrist." 

"  Master  ! "  she  again  murmured.    "  Please  ! " 

"  Molly,"  said  Mr.  Jaggers,  not  looking  at 
her,  but  obstinately  looking  at  the  opposite  side 
of  the  room,  "  let  them  see  AV//  your  wrists. 
Show  them.     Come  !" 

He  took  his  hand  from  hers,  and  turned  that 
wrist  up  on  the  table.  She  brought  her  other 
hand  Irom  behind  her,  and  held  the  two  out 
side  by  side.  The  last  wrist  was  much  dis- 
figured— deeply  scarred  and  scarred  across  and 
across.  When  she  held  her  hands  out,  she  took 
her  e)'cs  from  Mr.  Jaggers,  and  turned  them 
watchfully  on  every  one  of  the  rest  of  us  in 
succession. 

"  There's  power  here,"  said  Mr.  Jaggers,  coolly 
tracing  out  the  sinews  with  his  forefinger.  "  \'ery 
few  men  have  the  power  of  wrist  that  this  woman 
has.  It's  remarkable  what  mere  force  of  grip 
there  is  in  these  hands.  I  have  had  occasion  to 
notice  many  hands  ;  but  I  never  saw  stronger  in 
that  respect,  man's  or  woman's,  than  these." 

While  he  said  these  words  in  a  leisurely 
critical  style,  she  continued  to  look  at  every  one 
of  us  in  regular  succession  as  we  sat.  The 
moment  he  ceased,  she  looked  at  him  again. 
'•That'll  do,  Molly,"  said  Mr.  Jaggers,  giving 
her  a  slight  nod  ;  "  you  have  been  admired,  and 
can  go.'  She  withdrew  her  hands  and  went  out 
of  the  room,  and  Mr.  Jaggers,  putting  the 
decanters  on  from  his  dumb-waiter,  filled  his 
glass  and  passed  round  the  wine. 

"  At  half-past  nine,  gentlemen,"  said  he,  "  we 
must  break  up.  Pray  make  the  best  use  of  your 
time.  I  am  glad  to  see  you  all.  Mr.  Drummle, 
I  drink  to  you." 

If  his  object  in  singling  out  Drummle  were  to 
bring  him  out  still  more,  he  perfectly  succeeded. 
In  a  sulky  triumph,  Drummle  showed  his  morose 
depreciation  of  the  rest  of  us  in  a  more  and  more 
offensive  degree,  until  he  became  downright  in- 
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tolerable.  Through  all  his  stages,  Mr.  Jaggers 
followed  him  with  the  same  strange  interest.  He 
actually  seemed  to  serve  as  a  zest  to  Mr.  Jaggers's 
wine. 

In  our  boyish  want  of  discretion  I  dare  say  wc 
took  too  much  to  drink,  and  1  know  we  talked 
too  much.  We  became  particularly  hot  upon 
some  boorish  sneer  of  Drummle's,  to  the  effect 
that  we  were  too  free  with  our  money.  It  led 
to  my  remarking,  with  more  zeal  than  discretion, 
that  it  came  with  a  bad  grace  from  him,  to  whom 
Startop  had  lent  money  in  my  i)rcscnce  but  a 
week  or  so  before. 

"  Well,"  retorted  Dnimmlc,  "  he'll  be  paid." 

"  I  don't  mean  to  imply  that  he  won't,''  said 
I,  "  but  it  might  make  you  hold  your  tongue 
about  us  and  our  money,  I  should  think." 

'*  You  should  think  ! "  .  retorted  Drummlc. 
"Oh  Lord!" 

"  I  dare  say,"  I  went  on,  meaning  to  be  very 
severe,  "  that  you  wouldn't  lend  money  to  any 
of  us  if  we  wanted  it." 

"  You  are  right,"  said  Drummlc.  "  I  wouldn't 
lend  one  of  you  a  sixpence.  I  wouldn't  lend 
anybody  a  sixpence." 

"  Rather  mean  to  borrow  under  those  circum- 
stances, I  should  say." 

"  You  should  say  ! "  repeated  Drumnile.  "  Oh 
Lord!" 

This  was  so  very  aggravating — the  more  espe- 
cially as  I  found  myself  making  no  way  against 
his  surly  obtuseness — that  I  said,  disregarding 
Herbert's  efforts  to  check  me  : 

"  Come,  Mr.  Drummlc,  since  we  are  on  the 
subject,  I'll  tell  you  what  passed  between  Her- 
bert here  and  me  when  you  borrowed  that 
money." 

"  /  don't  want  to  know  what  passed  between 
Herbert  there  and  you,"  growled  Drummlc. 
And  I  think  he  added,  in  a  lower  growl,  that 
we  might  both  go  to  the  devil  and  shake  our- 
selves. 

"  I'll  tell  you,  however,"  said  I,  "  whether  you 
want  to  know  or  not.  We  said  that  as  you  put 
it  into  your  pocket,  very  glad  to  get  it,  you 
seemed  to  be  immensely  amused  at  his  being  so 
weak  as  to  lend  it." 

Drummle  laughed  outright,  and  sat  laughing 
in  our  faces,  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets  and 
his  round  shoulders  raised  ;  plainly  signifying 
that  it  was  quite  true,  and  that  he  despised  us, 
as  asses  all. 

Hereupon  Startop  took  him  in  hand,  though 
with  a  much  better  grace  than  I  had  shown,  and 
exhorted  him  to  be  a  little  more  agreeable. 
Startop,  being  a  lively  bright  young  fellow,  and 
Drummle  being  the  exact   opposite,  the  latter 


was  always  disposed  to  resent  him  as  a  direct 
personal  affront.  He  now  retorted  in  a  coarse 
lumpish  way,  and  Startop  tried  to  turn  the  dis- 
cussion aside  with  some  small  pleasantry  that 
made  us  all  laugh.  Resenting  this  little  success 
more  than  anything,  Drummle,  without  any 
threat  or  warning,  ])ulled  his  hands  out  of  his 
pockets,  dropped  his  round  shoulders,  swore, 
took  up  a  large  glass,  and  would  have  flung  it  at 
his  adversary's  head,  but  for  our  entertainer's 
dexterously  seizing  it  at  the  instant  when  it  was 
raised  for  that  purpose. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  Mr.  Jaggers,  deliberately 
putting  down  the  glass,  and  hauling  out  his  gold 
repeater  by  its  massive  chain,  "  I  am  exceedingly 
sorry  to  announce  that  it's  half-past  nine." 

On  this  hint  we  all  rose  to  depart.  Before 
we  got  to  the  street-door,  Startop  was  cheerily 
calling  Drummle  "  old  boy,"  as  if  nothing  had 
happened.  But  the  old  boy  was  so  far  from 
responding,  that  he  would  not  even  walk  to 
Hammersmith  on  the  same  side  of  the  way ;  so, 
Herbert  and  I,  who  remained  in  town,  saw  them 
going  down  the  street  on  opposite  sides ;  Star- 
top  leading,  and  Drummle  lagging  behind  in  the 
shadow  of  the  houses,  much  as  he  was  wont  to 
follow  in  his  boat. 

As  the  door  was  not  yet  shut,  I  thought  I 
would  leave  Herbert  there  for  a  moment,  and 
run  up-stairs  again  to  say  a  word  to  my  guardian. 
I  found  him  in  his  dressing-room  surrounded  by 
his  stock  of  boots,  already  hard  at  it,  washing 
his  hands  of  us. 

I  told  him  I  had  come  up  again  to  say  how 
sorry  I  was  that  anything  disagreeable  should 
have  occurred,  and  that  1  hoped  he  would  not 
blame  me  much. 

"  Pooh  ! "  said  he,  sluicing  his  face,  and 
speaking  through  the  water  drops  ; "  it's  nothing, 
Pip.     1  like  that  Spider,  though." 

He  had  turned  towards  me  now,  and  was 
shaking  his  head,  and  blowing,  and  towelling 
himself. 

"  I  am  glad  you  like  him,  sir,'  said  I ;  "  but 
I  don't." 

''  No,  no,"  my  guardian  assented ;  "  don't 
have  too  much  to  do  with  him.  Keep  as  clear 
of  him  as  you  can.  But  I  like  the  fellow,  Pip  ; 
he  is  one  of  the  true  sort.  Why,  if  I  was  a  for- 
tune-teller  " 

Looking  out  of  the  towel,  he  caught  my  eye. 

"  But  I  am  not  a  fortune-teller,"  he  said,  let- 
ting his  head  drop  into  a  festoon  of  towel,  and 
towelling  away  at  his  two  ears.  "You  know 
what  I  am,  don't  you  ?     Good  night,  Pip." 

"  Good  night,  sir." 

In  about  a  month  after  that,  the  Spider's  time 
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with  Mr.  Pocket  was  up  for  good,  and,  to  the 
great  relief  of  all  the  house  but  Mrs.  Pocket,  he 
went  home  to  the  familv  hole. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

^^^*>  <^y^) 
~')rB"^  DEAR  MR.  PIP, 

'■  I  write  this  by  request  of  Mr.  Gargery, 

for  to  let  you  know  that  he   is  {,'oing  to 

London  in    company   with    Mr.    Wopsle, 

and  would    be    glad    if  agreeable    to    be 

allowed  to  see  you.      He   would   call   at 

Barnard's  Hotel  Tuesday  morning  at  nine 

o'clock,  when  if  not  agreeable  please  leave  word. 

Your  poor  sister  is  much  the  same  as  when  you 

left.     We  talk  of  you  in  the  kitchen  every  night, 

and  wonder  what  you  are  saying  and  doing.     If  now 

considered  in  the  light  of  a  liberty,  excuse  it  for  the  love 

of  poor  old  days.     No  more,  dear  Mr.  Pip,  from 

"  Your  ever  obliged  and  affectionate 

Servant, 

"  BlDDV. 

"P.S. — He  wishes  me  most  particular  to  write  what 
larks.  He  says  you  will  understand.  I  hope  and  do 
not  doubt  it  will  be  agreeable  to  see  him  even  though  a 
gentleman,  for  you  had  ever  a  good  heart,  and  he  is  a 
worthy  worthy  man.  I  have  read  him  all,  excepting 
only  the  last  little  sentence,  and  he  wishes  me  most  par- 
ticular to  write  again  what  larks y 

I  received  this  letter  by  post  on  Monday 
morning,  and  therefore  its  appointment  was  for 
ne.xt  day.  Let  me  confess  exactly  with  what 
feelings  I  looked  forward  to  Joe's  coming. 

Not  with  pleasure,  though  I  was  bound  to 
him  by  so  many  ties  ;  no  ;  with  considerable  dis- 
turbance, some  mortification,  and  a  keen  sense 
of  incongruity.  If  I  could  have  kept  him  away 
by  paying  money,  I  certainly  would  have  paid 
money.  My  greatest  reassurance  was,  that  he 
was  coming  to  Barnard's  Inn,  not  to  Hammer- 
smith, and  consequently  would  not  fall  in  Bent- 
ley  Drummle's  way.  I  had  little  objection  to 
his  being  seen  by  Herbert  or  his  father,  for  both 
of  whom  I  had  a  respect  ;  but  I  had  the  sharpest 
sensitiveness  as  to  his  being  seen  by  Drummle, 
whom  I  held  in  contempt.  So,  throughout  life, 
our  worst  weaknesses  and  meannesses  are  usually 
committed  for  the  sake  of  the  i)eople  whom  we 
most  despise. 

I  had  begun  to  be  always  decorating  the 
chambers  in  some  cjuite  unnecessary  and  inap- 
propriate way  or  other,  and  very  expensive  those 
wrestles  with  Barnard  proved  to  be.  By  this 
time  the  rooms  were  vastly  different  from  what 
I  had  found  them,  and  I  enjoyed  the  honour  of 
occupying  a  few  prominent  pages  in  the  books 
of  a  neighbouring  ujjholsterer.  I  had  got  on  so 
fast  of  late,  that  I  had  even  started  a  boy  in 
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boots — top-boots — in  bondage  and  slavery  to 
whom  I  might  be  said  to  pass  my  days.  For, 
after  I  had  made  this  monster  (out  of  the  refuse 
of  my  washerwoman's  family),  and  had  clothed 
him  with  a  blue  coat,  canary  waistcoat,  white 
cravat,  creamy  breeches,  and  the  boots  already 
mentioned,  I  had  to  find  him  a  little  to  do  and 
a  great  deal  to  eat  ;  and  with  both  of  those  ^ 
horrible  requirements  he  haunted  my  existence. 
This  avenging  phantom  was  ordered  to  be  on 
duty  at  eight  on  Tuesday  morning  in  the  hall  (it 
was  two  feet  square,  as  charged  lor  floor-cloth), 
and  Herbert  suggested  certain  things  for  break- 
fast that  he  thought  Joe  would  like.  While  I 
felt  sincerely  obliged  to  him  for  being  so  in- 
terested and  considerate,  I  had  an  odd  half-pro- 
voked sense  of  suspicion  upon  me  that,  if  Joe 
had  been  coming  to  see  //////,  he  wouldn't  ha\e 
been  quite  so  brisk  about  it. 

However,  I  came  into  town  on  the  Monday 
night  to  be  ready  for  Joe,  and  I  got  up  early  in 
the  morning,  and  caused  the  sitting-room  and 
breakfast-table  to  assume  their  most  splendid 
appearance.  Unfortunately  the  morning  was 
drizzly,  and  an  angel  could  not  have  concealed 
the  fact  that  Barnard  was  shedding  .sooty  tears 
outside  the  window,  like  some  weak,  giant  of  a 
Sweep. 

As  the  time  approached  I  should  have  liked 
to  run  away,  but  the  Avenger,  pursuant  to  orders, 
was  in  the  hall,  and  presently  I  heard  Joe  on 
the  staircase.  I  knew  it  was  Joe,  by  his  clumsy 
manner  of  coming  up-stairs  —  his  state  boots 
being  always  too  big  for  him — and  by  the  time 
it  took  him  to  read  the  names  on  the  other  floors 
in  the  course  of  his  ascent.  When  at  last  he 
stopped  outside  our  door,  I  could  hear  his 
finger  tracing  over  the  painted  letters  of  my 
name,  and  1  afterwards  distinctly  heard  him 
breathing  in  at  the  keyhole.  Finally,  he  gave  a 
faint  single  rap,  and  Pepper  —  such  was  the 
compromising  name  of  the  avenging  boy — an- 
nounced "Mr.  Gargery!"  I  thought  he  never 
would  have  done  wiping  his  feet,  and  that  I 
must  have  gone  out  to  lift  him  off  the  mat,  but 
at  last  he  came  in. 

"  Joe,  how  are  you,  Joe  ?" 
"  Pip,  how  AIR  you,  Piji?" 
With  his  good  honest  face  all  glowing  and 
shining,  and  his  hat  put  down  on  the  floor  be- 
tween us,  he  caught  both  my  hands,  and  worked 
them  straight  up  and  down,  as  if  I  had  been 
the  last  patented  Pump. 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  Joe.     Give  me  your 
hat." 

But   Joe,  taking   it   up   carefully   with   both 
hands,  like  a  bird's  nest  with  eggs  in  it,  wouldn't 
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hcMi  oi  patting  with  that  j)iecc  of  i)roj)crty,  and 
jjcrsistcii  in  standing  talking  over  it  in  a  most 
uncoiiHortable  way. 

*•  W'hicli  you  have  that  growcd,"  said  Joe, 
"and  that  swelled,  and  that  genllelolked  ; "  Joe 
considered  a  little  before  he  liiscovercd  this 
word ;  "  as  to  be  sure  you  arc  a  honour  to  your 
king  and  country." 

••  And  you,  Joe,  look  wonderfully  well." 

"'ihank  God,"  said  Joe,  "I'm  ekerval  to 
most.  And  your  sister,  she's  no  worse  than 
she  were.  And  Biddy,  she's  ever  right  and 
ready.  And  all  friends  is  no  backerder,  if  not 
no  forarder.  'Ceplin'  Wopsle  ;  lies  hail  a  drop." 

All  this  lime  (still  with  both  hands  taking 
great  care  of  the  bird's  nest),  Joe  was  rolling  his 
eyes  round  and  round  the  room,  and  round  and 
rounil  the  flowered  pattern  of  my  dressing-gown. 

"  Had  a  dro|j,  Joe?" 

"  ^^  hy,  yes,"  said  Joe,  lowering  his  voice ; 
"  he's  left  the  Churcli,  and  went  into  the  play- 
acting. Which  the  ]jlay-acling  have  likeways 
brought  him  to  London  along  with  me.  And 
his  wish  were,''  said  Joe,  getting  the  bird's  nest 
umler  his  left  arm  for  the  moment,  and  groping 
in  it  for  an  egg  with  his  right ;  '*  if  no  ofiencc, 
as  1  would  'and  you  that." 

I  took  what  Joe  gave  me,  and  found  it  to  be 
the  crumpled  play-bill  of  a  small  metropolitan 
theatre,  announcing  the  first  aj^jjcarance,  in  that 
very  week,  of  ''  the  celebrated  Provincial  Ama- 
teur of  Roscian  renown,  whose  uni(iue  perform- 
ance in  the  highest  tragic  walk  of  our  National 
Hard  has  lately  occasioned  so  great  a  sensation 
in  local  dramatic  circles.' 

"Were  you  at  his  performance,  Joe?"'  I  in- 
qured. 

••  I  'were"  said  Joe  with  emphasis  and  solem- 
nity. 

"  Was  there  a  great  sensation  ?" 

"  Why,"  said  Joe,  "  yes,  there  certainly  were 
a  peck  of  orange-peel.  Particklcr  when  he  see 
the  ghost.  Though  I  i)ut  it  to  yourself,  Sir, 
whether  it  were  calc'lated  to  keep  a  man  up  to 
his  work  with  a  good  hart,  to  be  continiwally 
cutting  in  betwixt  him  and  the  Ghost  with, 
'Amen  I'  A  man  may  have  had  a  misfortun' 
and  been  in  the  Church,'  said  Joe,  lowering  his 
voice  to  an  argumentative  and  feeling  tone, 
'•  but  that  is  no  reason  why  you  should  put  him 
out  at  such  a  time.  Which  I  meantersay,  if  the 
ghost  of  a  man's  own  father  cannot  be  allowed 
to  claim  his  attention,  what  can.  Sir  ?  Still  more 
when  his  mourning  'at  is  unfortunately  made  so 
small  as  that  the  weight  of  the  black  feathers 
brings  it  ofr",  try  to  keep  it  on  how  you  may." 

A  ghost-seeing   eftect  in  Joe's   own   counte- 


nance informeil  me  that  Herbert  hail  entered 
the  room.  So,  I  presented  Joe  to  Herbert,  who 
helil  out  his  hand  ;  but  Joe  backed  from  it,  and 
held  on  by  the  bird's  nest. 

"  Your  servant,  Sir,"  said  Joe,  "which  I  hope 
as  you  and  Pip " — here  liis  eye  fell  on  ilie 
Avenger,  who  was  putting  some  toast  on  table, 
anil  so  plainly  denoted  an  intention  to  make 
that  young  gentleman  one  of  the  family,  that  I 
frowned  it  down,  and  confused  him  more—"  I 
meantersay,  you  two  gentlemen — which  I  hope 
as  you  gels  your  elUis  in  this  close  spot?  For 
the  present  may  be  a  wery  good  inn,  according 
to  London  opinions,"  said  Joe  confidentially, 
"  and  I  believe  its  character  do  stand  i ;  but  1 
wouldn't  keep  a  pig  in  it  myself — not  in  the 
case  that  I  wished  him  to  fallen  wholesome,  and 
to  eat  with  a  meller  flavour  on  him." 

Having  borne  this  Haltering  testimony  to  the 
merits  of  our  dwelling-place,  and  having  inci- 
dentally shown  this  tendency  to  call  me  "  Sir," 
Joe,  being  invited  to  sit  down  to  table,  looked 
all  round  the  room  for  a  suitable  spot  on  which 
to  deposit  his  hat — as  if  it  were  only  on  some 
few  very  rare  substances  in  nature  that  it  could 
find  a  resting-place — aivJ  ultimately  stood  it  on 
an  extreme  corner  of  the  chimney-piece,  from 
which  it  ever  afterwards  fell  offal  intervals. 

''  Do  you  take  lea,  or  coftee,  Mr.  Gargery?" 
asked  Herbert,  who  alwajs  presided  of  a  morn- 
ing. 

"  Thankee,  Sir,"  said  Joe,  stiff  from  head  to 
foot,  "  I'll  take  whichever  is  most  agreeable  to 
yourself." 

"  What  do  you  say  to  cofl'ee?' 

"  Thankee,  Sir,"  returned  Joe,«  evidently  dis- 
jjirited  by  the  proposal,  *'  since  you  are  so  kind 
as  make  chice  of  coffee,  I  will  not  run  con- 
irairy  to  your  own  opinions.  But  don't  you 
never  find  it  a  little  'eating?" 

'*  Say  lea,  then,"  said  Herbert,  pouring  it  out. 

Here  Joe's  liat  tumbled  off  the  mantel-piece, 
and  he  started  out  of  his  chair  and  picked  it  up, 
and  filled  it  to  the  same  exact  spot.  As  if  it 
were  an  absolute  point  of  good-breeding  that  it 
should  tumble  off  again  soon. 

"  When  did  you  come  to  town,  Mr.  Gargery?" 

"■  Were  it  yesterday  afternoon  ?"  said  Joe  alter 
coughing  behind  his  hand,  as  if  he  had  had 
time  to  catch  the  hooping-cough  since  he  came. 
"  No,  it  were  not.  Yes,  it  were.  Yes.  It  were 
yesterday  afternoon"  (with  an  appearance  of 
mingled  wisdom,  relief,  and  strict  impartiality). 

"  Have  you  seen  anything  of  London  yet?" 

"  Why,  yes,  Sir,"  said  Joe,  "  me  and  Wopsle 
went  oti' straight  to  look  at  the  Blacking  \yare'us. 
But  we  didn't  find  that  it  came  up  to  its  like- 
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nc-ss  in  the  red  bills  at  the  shop-doors  ;  which 
I  nicantcrsay,"  added  Joe  in  an  explanatory 
manner,  ''as  it  is  there  drawd  too  architectoo- 
ralooral.' 

I  really  believe  Joe  would  have  prolonged 
this  word  (mightily  expressive  to  my  mind  of 
some  architecture  that  I  know)  into  a  perfect 
Chorus,  but  for  his  attention  being  providen- 
tially attracted  by  his  hat,  which  was  toppling. 
Indeed,  it  demanded  from  him  a  constant  atten- 
tion, and  a  quickness  of  eye  and  hantl  very  like 
that  exacted  by  wicket-keeping.  He  made 
extraordinary  play  with  it,  and  showed  the 
greatest  skill ;  now,  rushing  at  it,  and  catching 
it  neatly  as  it  dropped  \  now,  merely  stopping 
it  midway,  beating  it  up,  and  humouring  it  in 
various  parts  of  the  room,  and  against  a  good 
deal  of  the  pattern  of  the  paper  on  the  wall, 
before  he  feli  it  safe  to  close  with  it ;  finally 
splashing  it  into  the  slojD-basin,  where  I  took 
the  liberty  of  laying  hands  upon  it. 

As  to  his  shirt  collar  and  his  coat  collar,  they 
were  perplexing  to  reflect  upon — insoluble  mys- 
teries both.  Why  should  a  man  scrape  himself 
to  that  extent,  before  he  coukl  consider  himself 
full  dressed  ?  Why  should  he  suppose  it  neces- 
sary to  be  purified  by  suffering  for  his  holiday 
clothes  ?  Then  he  fell  into  such  unaccountable 
fits  of  meditation,  with  his  fork  midway  between 
his  plate  and  his  mouth ;  had  his  eyes  attracted 
in  such  strange  directions;  was  afflicted  with 
such  remarkable  coughs;  sat  so  far  from  the 
table,  and  dropped  so  much  more  than  he  ate, 
and  pretended  that  he  hadn't  droi)ped  it ;  that 
I  was  heartily  glad  when  Herbert  left  us  for  the 
City. 

1  had  neither  the  good  sense  nor  the  good 
feeling  to  know  that  this  was  all  my  fault,  and 
that,  if  I  had  been  easier  with  Joe,  Joe  would 
have  been  easier  with  me.  I  felt  imiiatient  of 
him,  and  out  of  temper  with  him  ;  in  which 
condition  he  heaped  coals  of  fire  on  my  head. 

"  Us  two  being  now  alone,  Sir "  began  Joe. 

'•'  Joe,"  I  interrupted  pettishly,  "  how  can  you 
call  me  Sir?" 

Joe  looked  at  me  for  a  single  instant  with 
imelhing  faintly  like  reproach.  Utterly  pre- 
osterous  as  his  cravat  was,  and  as  his  collars 
ere,  I  was  conscious  of  a  sort  of  dignity  in  the 
lok. 

'■  — Us  two  being  now  alone,"  resumed  Joe, 

and  me  having  the  intentions  and  abilities  to 
tay  not  many  minutes  more,  I  will  now  con- 
'  lude — leastways  begin — to  mention  what  have 
-d  to  my  having  had  the  present  honour.  For 
was  it  not,"  said  Joe  with  his  old  air  of  lucid  ex- 
position, *'  that  my  only  wish  were  to  be  useful 


to  you,  I  should  not  have  had  the  honour  of 
breaking  witlles  in  the  company  and  abode  of 
gentlemen." 

I  was  so  unwilling  to  see  the  look  again,  that 
I  made  no  remonstrance  against  this  tone. 

"  Well,  Sir,"  pursued  Joe,  "  this  is  how  it  were. 
I  were  at  the  Bargemen  t'other  night,  Pip  ;"  when- 
ever he  subsided  into  affection  he  called  me 
Pip,  and  whenever  he  lapsed  into  politeness  he 
called  me  Sir ;  "  when  there  come  uj),  in  his 
shay-cart,  Pumblechook.  Which  that  same  iden- 
tical,"' said  Joe,  going  down  a  new  track,  "  do 
comb  my  'air  the  wrong  way  sometimes,  awful, 
by  giving  out  up  and  down  town  as  it  were  him 
which  ever  had  your  infant  companionation.and 
were  looked  upon  as  a  playfellow  by  yourself." 

"  Nonsense  !     It  was  you,  Joe." 

"  Which  I  fully  believed  it  were,  Pip,"  said 
Joe,  slightly  tossing  his  head,  "  though  it  signify 
little  now,  Sir.  Well,  Pip  ;  this  same  identical, 
which  his  manners  is  given  to  blusterous,  come 
to  me  at  the  Bargemen  (wot  a  pipe  and  a  pint 
of  beer  do  give  refreshment  to  the  working  man. 
Sir,  and  do  pot  over-stimilate),  and  his  word 
were,  '  Joseph,  Miss  Havisham  she  wish  to  speak 
to  you.' " 

"Miss  Havisham,  Joe?" 

"  '  She  wish,'  were  Pumblechook's  words,  '  to 
speak  to  you.'  "  Joe  sat  and  rolled  his  eyes  at 
the  ceiling. 

"  Yes,  Joe  ?     Go  on,  please." 

"  Next  day.  Sir,"  said  Joe,  looking  at  me  as 
if  I  were  a  long  way  off",  "  having  cleaned  my- 
self, I  go  and  I  see  Miss  A." 

"  Miss  A.,  Joe?     Miss  Havisham  ?'* 

"  Which  I  say,  Sir,"  replied  Joe  with  an  air  of 
legal  formality,  as  if  he  were  making  his  will, 
"  Miss  A.,  or  othenvays  Havisliam.  Her  e.x- 
pre^on  air  then  as  follering :  *  Mr.  Gargery. 
Vott  air  in  correspondence  with  Mr.  Pip?' 
Having  had  a  letter  from  you,  I  were  able  to 
say,  '  I  am.'  (When  I  married  your  sister,  Sir, 
I  said,  '  I  will ;'  and  when  I  answered  your  friend, 
Pip,  I  said,  '  I  am.')  '  Would  you  tell  h"nn,  then, 
saiil  she,  '  that  which  I^stella  has  come  home, 
and  would  be  glad  to  see  him.'  " 

1  felt  my  face  fire  up  as  I  looked  at  Joe.  I 
hope  one  remote  cause  of  its  firing  may  have 
been  my  consciousness  that,  if  I  had  known  his 
errand,  I  should  have  given  him  more  encourage- 
ment. 

"  liiddy,"  pursued  Joe,  "  wh.en  I  got  home 
and  asked  her  fur  to  write  the  message  to  you, 
a  little  hung  back.  Biddy  says,  '  I  know  he  will 
be  very  glad  to  have  it  by  word  of  mouth,  it  is 
holiday-time,  you  want  to  see  him,  go  !'  I  have 
now  concluded,  Sir,'  said  Joe,  rising  from  his 
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cliair,  "and,  Pip,  I  wish  you  ever  well  and  ever 
prospering  to  a  greater  and  a  greater  heighth." 

'*  But  you  :ire  not  going  now,  Joe?" 

"  Yes,  I  am,"  said  Joe. 

"  But  you  are  coming  back  to  dinner,  Joe  ?" 

"  No.  1  am  not,"  said  Joe. 

Our  eyes  met,  and  all  the  "Sir"  mcltcil  out 
of  that  manly  heart  as  he  gave  me  his  hand. 

••  Pip,  dear  old  chap,  liie  is  made  of  ever  so 
many  partings  welded  together,  as  I  may  say, 
and  one  man's  a  blacksmith,  and  one's  a  white- 
smith, and  one's  a  goldsmith,  and  one's  a  cop- 


persmith. Diwisions  among  such  must  come, 
and  must  be  met  as  they  come.  If  there's  been 
any  fault  at  all  to-day,  it's  mine.  You  and  me 
is  not  two  figures  to  be  together  in  London  ; 
nor  yet  anywheres  else  but  what  is  private,  and 
beknown,  and  understood  among  friends.  It  ain't 
that  I  am  proud,  but  that  I  want  to  be  right,  as 
you  shall  never  sec  me  no  more  in  these  clothes. 
Pm  wrong  in  these  clothes.  I'm  wrong  out  ot 
the  forge,  the  kitchen,  or  oft'  th'  meshes.  You 
won't  find  half  so  much  fault  in  me  if  you  think 
of  me  in  my  forge  dress,  with  my  hammer  in  my 
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hand,  or  even  my  pipe.  You  won't  find  half  so 
much  fault  in  me  if,  supposing  as  you  should 
ever  wish  to  see  me,  you  come  and  put  your 
head  in  at  the  forge  window,  and  see  Joe  the 
blacksmith  there,  at  the  old  anvil,  in  the  old 
burnt  apron,  sticking  to  the  old  work.  I'm 
awful  dull,  but  I  hope  I've  beat  out  something 
nigh  the  rights  of  this  at  last.  And  so  God  bless 
you,  dear  old  Pip,  old  chap,  God  bless  you  ! " 

I  had  not  been  mistaken  in  my  fancy  that 
there  was  a  simple  dignity  in  him.  The  fashion 
of  his  dress  could  no  more  come  in  its  way,  when 
he  spoke  these  words,  than  it  could  come  in  its 


way  in  Heaven.  He  touched  me  gently  on  the 
forehead,  and  went  out.  As  soon  as  I  could 
recover  mvself  sufficiently,  I  hurried  out  atter 
him,  and  'looked  for  him  in  the  neighbourmg 
streets ;  but  he  was  gone. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 


4 


T  T  was  clear  that  I  must  repair  to  our  town 
-L  ne.xt  dav,  and,  in  the  first  flow  of  my  re- 
pentance,  it  was  equally  clear  that  I  must  stay 
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at  Joe's.  But,  when  I  had  secured  my  box- 
place  by  to-morrow's  coach,  and  had  been 
down  to  Mr.  Pocket's  and  back,  I  was  not 
by  any  means  convinced  on  the  last  point,  and 
began  to  invent  reasons  and  make  e.\cuses  for 
putting  up  at  the  Blue  Boar.  I  should  be 
an  inconvenience  at  Joe's ;  I  was  not  expected, 
and  my  bed  would  not  be  ready;  I  should 
be  too  far  from  Miss  Havisham's,  and  she 
was  exacting,  and  mightn't  like  it.  All 
other  swindlers  upon  earth  are  nothing  to  the 
self-swindlers,  and  with  such  pretences  did  I 
cheat  myself.  Surely  a  curious  thing.  That  I 
should  innocently  take  a  bad  half-crown  of  some- 
body else's  manufacture  is  reasonable  enough  ; 
but  that  I  should  knowingly  reckon  the  spurious 
coin  of  my  own  make  as  good  money !  An 
obliging  stranger,  under  pretence  of  compactly 
folding  up  my  bank  notes  for  security's  sake, 
abstracts  the  notes  and  gives  me  nutshells  ;  but 
what  is  his  sleight  of  hand  to  mine,  when  I  fold 
up  my  own  nutshells,  and  pass  them  on  myself 
as  notes  ? 

Having  settled  that  I  must  go  to  the  Blue 
Boar,  my  mind  was  much  disturbed  by  indecision 
whether  or  no  to  take  the  Avenger.  It  was 
tempting  to  think  of  that  expensive  Mercenary 
publicly  airing  his  boots  in  the  archway  of  the 
Blue  Boar's  i)OSting-yard :  it  was  almost  solemn 
.0  imagine  him  casually  produced  in  the  tailor's 
shop,  and  confounding  the  disrespectful  senses 
of  Trabb's  boy.  On  the  other  hand,  Trabb's 
boy  might  worm  himself  into  his  intimacy,  and 
tell  him  things ;  or,  reckless  and  desperate 
wretch  as  I  knew  he  could  be,  might  hoot  him 
in  the  High  Street.  My  patroness,  too,  might 
hear  of  him,  and  not  approve.  On  the  whole,  I 
resolved  to  leave  the  Avenger  behind. 

It  was  the  afternoon  coach  by  which  I  had 
taken  my  place,  and,  as  winter  had  now  come 
round,  1  should  not  arrive  at  my  destination 
until  two  or  three  hours  after  dark.  Our  lime 
of  starting  from  the  Cross  Keys  was  two 
o'clock.  I  arrived  on  the  ground  with  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  to  spare,  attended  by  the 
Avenger — if  I  may  connect  that  expression  with 
one  who  never  attended  on  me  if  he  could 
possibly  help  it. 

At  that  time  it  was  customary  to  carry  Con- 
victs down  to  the  dockyards  by  stage-coach. 
As  I  had  often  heard  of  tliem  in  the  capacity  of 
outside  passengers,  and  had  more  than  once  seen 
them  on  the  liigh-road  dangling  their  ironed 
legs  over  the  coach  roof,  I  had  no  cause  to  be 
surprised  when  Herbert,  meeting  me  in  the  yard, 
came  up  and  told  me  there  were  two  convicts 
going  down  with  me.     But  I  had  a  reason,  that 


was  an  old  reason  now,  for  constitutionally  falter- 
ing whenever  I  heard  the  word  convict. 

"You  don't  mind  them,  Handel?"  said 
Herbert. 

"Oh  no!' 

"  I  thought  you  seemed  as  if  you  didn't  like 
them?" 

"I  can't  pretend  that  I  do  like  them,  and  I 
suppose  you  don't  particularly.  But  I  don't 
mind  them." 

. "  See  !  There  they  are,"  said  Herbert,  "  com- 
ing out  of  the  Tap.  What  a  degraded  and  vile 
sight  it  is !" 

They  had  been  treating  their  guard,  I  suppose, 
for  they  had  a  gaoler  with  them,  and  all  three 
came  out  wiping  their  mouths  on  their  hands. 
The  two  convicts  were  handcuffed  together,  and 
had  irons  on  their  legs — irons  of  a  pattern  that  1 
knew  well.  They  wore  the  dress  that  I  likewise 
knew  well.  Their  keeper  had  a  brace  of  pistols, 
and  carried  a  thick-knobbed  bludgeon  under  his 
arm  ;  but  he  was  on  terms  of  good  understanding 
with  them,  and  stood,  with  them  beside  him, 
looking  on  at  the  putting-to  of  the  horses,  rather 
with  an  air  as  if  the  convicts  were  an  interesting 
Exhibition  not  formally  open  at  the  moment, 
and  he  the  Curator.  One  was  a  taller  and 
stouter  man  than  the  other,  and  appeared,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  according  to  the  mysterious 
ways  of  the  world,  both  convict  and  free,  to  have 
hatl  allotted  to  him  the  smaller  suit  of  clothes. 
His  arms  and  legs  were  like  great  pincushions 
of  those  shapes,  and  his  attire  disguised  him 
absurdly;  but  I  knew  his  half-closed  eye  at  one 
glance.  There  stood  the  man  whom  I  had  seen 
on  the  settle  at  the  Three  Jolly  Bargemen  on  a 
Saturday  niglit,  and  who  had  brought  me  down 
with  his  invisible  gun  ! 

It  was  easy  to  make  sure  that  as  yet  he  knew 
me  no  more  than  if  he  had  never  seen  me  in  his 
life.  He  lookeil  across  at  me,  and  his  eye  ap- 
praised my  watch-chain,  and  then  he  incidentally 
spat  and  said  something  to  the  other  convict, 
and  they  laughed  and  slueil  themselves  round 
with  a  clink  of  their  coupling  manacle,  and 
looked  at  something  else.  The  great  numbers 
on  their  backs,  as  if  they  were  street-doors  ;  their 
coarse,  mangy,  ungainly  outer  surface,  as  if  they 
were  lower  animals  ;  their  ironed  legs,  apolo- 
getically garlanded  with  pocket-handkerchiefs  ; 
and  the  way  in  which  all  present  looked  at  them 
and  kept  from  them  ;  made  them  (as  Herbert 
had  said)  a  most  disagreeable  and  degraded 
spectacle. 

But  this  was  not  the  worst  of  it.  It  came  out 
that-  the  whole  of  the  back  of  the  coach  had 
been  taken  by  a  family  removing  from  London, 
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and  that  there  were  no  ])laces  for  the  two 
prisoners  but  on  the  seat  in  front,  behind  the 
coachman.  Hereupon,  a  choleric  gentleman, 
who  had  taken  the  fourth  place  on  that  seat, 
tlew  into  a  most  violent  passion,  and  said  that  it 
was  a  breach  of  contract  to  mix  him  up  with 
such  villainous  company,  and  tliat  it  was  j)oison- 
ous  anil  pernicious  and  infamous  and  shamcfid, 
and  I  don't  know  what  else.  At  this  time  the 
coach  was  ready,  and  the  coachman  impatient, 
and  we  were  all  preparing  to  get  up,  and  the 
prisoners  had  come  over  with  their  keeper — 
bringing  with  them  that  curious  flavour  of  bread 
poultice,  baize,  rope  yarn,  and  hearth-stone 
which  attends  tiie  convict  presence. 

'•  Don't  take  it  so  much  amiss,  sir,"  pleaded 
the  keeper  to  the  angry  passenger;  "  I'll  sit  next 
you  myself.  Til  put  'em  on  the  outside  of  the 
row.  They  won't  interfere  with  you,  sir.  You 
needn't  know  they're  there." 

"  And  don't  blame  me"  growled  the  convict  I 
had  recognised,  "/don't  want  to  go.  /am 
fjuite  ready  to  stay  behind.  As  fur  as  I  am 
concerned  any  one's  welcome  to  my  place." 

"  Or  mine,"  said  the  other  gruffly.  "  /wouldn't 
have  incommoded  none  of  you,  if  I'd  a  had  my 
way."  Then  they  both  laughed,  and  began 
cracking  nuts,  and  spitting  the  shells  about. — 
As  I  really  think  I  should  have  liked  to  do 
myself,  if  I  had  been  in  their  p.lace,  and  so 
despised. 

At  length  it  was  voted  that  there  was  no  help 
for  the  angry  gentleman,  and  that  he  must  either 
go  in  his  chance  company,  or  remain  behind. 
So,  he  got  into  his  place,  still  making  complaints, 
and  the  keeper  got  into  the  place  next  him,  and 
the  convicts  hauled  themselves  up  as  well  as 
they  could,  and  the  convict  I  had  recognised  sat 
behind  me,  with  his  breath  on  the  hair  of  my  head. 

"Good-bye,  Handel!"  Herbert  called  out  as 
we  started.  I  thought  what  a  blessed  fortune  it 
was  that  he  had  lound  another  name  for  me 
than  Pip  ! 

It  is  impossible  to  express  with  what  acuteness 
I  felt  the  convict's  breathing,  not  only  on  the 
back  of  my  head,  but  all  along  my  spine.  The 
sensation  was  like  being  touched  in  the  marrow 
with  some  pungent  and  searching  acid,  and  it 
set  my  very  teeth  on  edge.  He  seemed  to  have 
more  breathing  business  to  do  than  another 
man,  and  to  make  more  noise  in  doing  it ;  and 
I  was  conscious  of  growing  high-shouldered  on 
one  side,  in  my  shrinking  endeavours  to  fend 
him  off. 

The  weather  was  miserably  raw,  and  the  two 
cursed  the  cold.  It  made  us  all  lethargic  before 
we  had  gone  far,  and,  when  we  had  left  the  Half- 


way House  behind,  we  habitually  dozed  and 
shivered,  and  were  silent.  I  dozed  off,  myself, 
in  considering  the  question  whether  I  ought  to 
restore  a  couple  of  i)ovuids  sterling  to  this  crea- 
ture before  losing  sight  of  him,  and  how  it  could 
best  be  done.  In  the  act  of  dipping  forward  as 
if  I  were  going  to  bathe  among  the  horses,  I 
woke  in  a  fright,  and  took  the  question  up 
again. 

But  I  must  have  lost  it  longer  than  I  had 
thought,  since,  although  I  could  recognise 
nothing  in  the  darkness  and  the  fitful  lights  and 
shadows  of  our  lamps,  I  traced  marsh  country  in 
the  cold  damj)  wind  that  blew  at  us.  Cowering 
forward  for  warmth,  and  to  make  me  a  screen 
against  the  wind,  the  convicts  were  closer  to  me 
than  before.  The  very  first  words  I  heard  them 
interchange,  as  I  became  conscious,  were  the 
words  of  my  own  thought,  "Two  One-Pound 
notes." 

"How  did  he  get  'em?"  said  the  convict  I 
had  never  seen. 

"How  should  I  know?"  returned  the  other. 
"  He  had  'em  stowed  away  somehows.  Giv' 
him  by  friends,  I  expect." 

"  I  wish,"  said  the  other  with  a  bitter  curse 
upon  the  cold,  "  that  I  had  'em  here." 

"  Two  one-pound  notes,  or  friends?" 

"Two  one-pound  notes.  I'd  sell  all  the 
friends  I  ever  had  for  one,  and  think  it  a  blessed 
good  bargain.     Well?     So  he  says ?" 

"  So  he  says,"  resumed  the  convict  I  had 
recognised — "  it  was  all  said  and  done  in  half  a 
minute,  behind  a  pile  of  timber  in  the  Dockyard 
— *  You're  a-going  to  be  discharged  ? '  Yes,  I 
was.  Would  I  fmd  out  that  boy  that  had  fed 
him  and  kep'  his  secret,  and  give  him  them  two 
one-pound  notes?     Yes,  I  would.     And  I  did." 

"  More  fool  you,"  growled  the  other.  "  I'd 
have  spent  'em  on  a  Man,  in  willies  and  drink. 
He  must  have-been  a  green  one.  Mean  to  say 
he  knowed  nothing  of  you?" 

"  Not  a  ha'porth.  Different  gangs  and  dif- 
ferent ships.  He  was  tried  again  for  prison- 
breaking,  and  got  made  a  Lifer." 

"  And  was  that — Honour  ! — the  only  time  you 
worked  out  in  this  part  of  the  country?" 

"The  only  time." 

"  What  might  have  been  your  opinion  of  the 
place?" 

"A  most  beastly  place.  Mud-bank,  mist, 
swamp,  and  work,  work,  swamp,  mist,  and  mud- 
bank." 

They  both  execrated  the  place  in  very  strong 
language,  and  gradually  growled  themselves  out, 
and  had  nothing  left  to  say. 

After   overhearing    this    dialogue,    I    should 
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assuredly  have  got  down  and  been  left  in  the 
solitude  and  darkness  of  the  highway,  but  for 
feeling  certain  that  the  man  had  no  suspicion  of 
my  identity.  Indeed,  I  was  not  only  so  changed 
in  the  course  of  nature,  but  so  differently  dressed 
and  so  differently  circumstanced,  that  it  was  not 
at  all  likely  he  could  have  known  me  without 
accidental  help.  Still,  the  coincidence  of  our 
being  together  on  the  coach  was  sufticiently 
strange  to  fill  me  with  a  dread  that  some  other 
coincidence  might  at  any  moment  connect  me, 
in  his  hearing,  with  my  name.  For  this  reason, 
I  resolved  to  alight  as  soon  as  Ave  touched  the 
town,  and  put  myself  out  of  his  hearing.  This 
device  I  executed  successfully.  My  little  port- 
manteau was  in  the  boot  under  my  feet ;  I  had 
but  to  turn  a  hinge  to  get  it  out ;  I  threw  it 
down  before  me,  got  down  after  it,  and  was  left 
at  the  first  lamp  on  the  first  stones  of  the  town 
pavement.  As  to  the  convicts,  they  went  their 
way  with  the  coach,  and  I  knew  at  what  point 
they  would  be  spirited  off  to  the  river.  In  my 
fancy  I  saw  the  boat  with  its  convict  crew  waiting 
for  them  at  the  slime-washed  stairs,  —  again 
heard  the  gruff  "  Give  way,  you  !"  like  an  order 
to  dogs — again  saw  the  wicked  Noah's  Ark  lying 
out  on  the  black  water. 

I  could  not  have  said  what  I  was  afraid  of, 
for  my  fear  was  altogether  undefined  and  vague, 
but  there  was  great  fear  upon  me.  As  I  walked 
on  to  the  hotel,  I  felt  that  a  dread,  much  ex- 
ceeding the  mere  apprehension  of  a  painful  or 
disagreeable  recognition,  made  me  tremble.  I 
am  confident  that  it  took  no  distinctness  of  shape, 
and  that  it  was  the  revival  for  a  few  minutes  of 
the  terror  of  childhood. 

The  coftce-room  at  the  Blue  Boar  was  empty, 
and  I  had  not  only  ordered  my  dinner  there,  but 
had  sat  down  to  it,  before  the  waiter  knew  me. 
As  soon  as  he  had  apologised  for  the  remissness 
of  his  memory,  he  asked  me  if  he  should  send 
Boots  for  Mr.  Pumblechook? 

**  No,"  said  I,  "  certainly  not." 

The  waiter  (it  was  he  who  had  brought  up 
the  Great  Remonstrance  from  the  Commercials, 
on  the  day  when  I  was  bound)  appeared  sur- 
prised, and  took  the  earliest  opportunity  of 
putting  a  dirty  old  copy  of  a  local  newspaper  so 
directly  in  my  way,  that  I  took  it  up  and  read 
this  paragraph  : 

"  Our  readers  will  learn,  not  altogether  with- 
out interest,  in  reference  to  the  recent  romantic 
rise  in  fortune  of  a  young  artificer  in  iron  of  this 
neighbourhood  (what  a  theme,  by  the  way,  for 
the  magic  pen  of  our  as  yet  not  universally 
acknowledged  townsman  Tooby,  the  poet  of 
our  columns  !)  that  the  youth's  earliest  patron, 


companion,  and  friend  wa?  a  highly-respected 
individual  not  entirely  unconnected  with  the 
com  and  seed  trade,  and  whose  eminently  con- 
venient and  commodious  business  premises  are 
situate  within  a  hundred  miles  of  the  High 
Street.  It  is  not  wholly  irrespective  of  our  per- 
sonal feelings  that  we  record  Him  as  the  Mentor 
of  our  young  Telemachus,  for  it  is  good  to  know 
that  our  town  produced  the  founder  of  the  latter's 
fortunes.  Does  the  thought-contracted  brow  of 
the  local  Sage  or  the  lustrous  eye  of  local 
Beauty  inquire  whose  fortunes  ?  We  believe 
that  Quentin  Matsys  was  the  Blacksmith  of 
Antwerp.     Verb.  Sap." 

I  entertain  a  conviction,  based  upon  large 
experience,  that  if,  in  the  days  of  my  prosperity, 
I  had  gone  to  the  North  Pole,  I  should  have 
met  somebody  there,  wandering  P^squimaux  or 
civilised  man,  who  would  have  told  me  that 
Pumblechook  was  my  earliest  patron,  and  the 
founder  of  my  fortunes. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

ETIMES  in  the  morning  I  was  up 
and  out.  It  was  too  early  yet  to  go 
to  Miss  Havisham's,  so  I  loitered  into 
the  country  on  Miss  Havisham's  side 
of  town — which  was  not  Joe's  side  ; 
could  go  there  to-morrow — thinking 
about  my  patroness, and  painting  brilliant 
pictures  of  her  plans  for  nic. 
She  had  adopted  Estella,  she  had  as  good 
as  adopted  me,  and  it  could  not  fail  to  be  her  in- 
tention to  bring  us  together.  She  reserved  it  for 
me  to  restore  the  desolate  house,  admit  the  sun- 
shine into  the  dark  rooms,  set  the  clocks  a-going 
and  the  cold  hearths  a  blazing,  tear  down  the 
cobwebs,  destroy  the  vermin — in  short,  do  all  the 
shining  deeds  of  the  young  Knight  of  romance, 
and  marry  the  Princess.  I  had  stopped  to  look 
at  the  house  as  I  passed  ;  and  its  seared  red  brick 
walls,  blocked  windows,  and  strong  green  ivy 
clasping  even  the  stacks  of  chimneys  with  its 
twigs  and  tendons,  as  if  with  sinewy  old  arms, 
had  made  up  a  rich  attractive  mystery,  of  which 
I  was  the  hero.  Estella  was  the  inspiration  of 
it,  and  the  heart  of  it,  of  course.  But,  though 
she  had  taken  such  strong  possession  of  me, 
though  my  fancy  and  my  hope  were  so  set  upon 
her,  though  her  influence  on  my  boyish  life  and 
character  had  been  all-powerful,  I  did  not,  even 
that  romantic  morning,  invest  her  with  any  attri- 
butes save  those  she  possessed.  I  mention  this 
in  this  place  of  a  fixed  purpose,  because  it  is  the 
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clue  by  wliicli  I  am  to  be  followed  into  my  poor  , 
labyrinth.  According  to  my  experience,  the  i 
conventional  notion  of  a  lover  cannot  be  always 
true.  The  unciualified  truth  is,  that  when  I 
loved  Estelhi  with  the  love  of  a  man,  I  loved 
her  simply  because  I  found  her  irresistible.  Once 
for  all :  1  knew  to  my  sorrow,  often  and  often,  if 
not  always,  that  I  loved  her  against  reason, 
agaiubt  promise,  against  peace,  against  hope, 
against  happiness,  against  all  discouragement 
that  could  be.  Once  for  all  :  I  loved  her  none 
the  less  because  I  knew  it,  and  it  had  no  more 
influence  in  restraining  me  than  if  I  had  de- 
voutly believed  her  to  be  human  perfection. 

I  so  shaped  out  my  walk  as  to  arrive  at  the 
gate  at  my  old  time.  ^Vhen  I  had  rung  at  the 
bell  with  an  unsteady  hand,  I  turned  my  back 
upon  the  gate,  while  I  tried  to  get  my  breath, 
and  keej)  the  beating  of  my  heart  moderately 
quiet.  I  heard  die  side-door  open,  and  steps  come 
across  the  courtyard  ;  but  I  pretended  not  to 
hear,  even  when  the  gate  swung  on  its  rusty  hinges. 

Jieing  at  last  touched  on  the  shoulder,  I 
started  and  turne'l.  I  started  much  more  natu- 
rally, then,  to  find  myself  confronted  by  a  man 
in  a  sober  grey  dress.  The  last  man  I  should 
have  expected  to  see  in  that  place  of  porter  at 
Miss  Havisham's  door. 

"Orlick  :' 

'•  Ah,  young  master,  tiicre's  more  changes 
than  yours  !  But  come  in,  come  in.  It's  opposed 
to  my  orders  to  hold  the  gate  open." 

I  entered,  and  he  swung  it,  and  locked  it,  and 
took  the  key  out.  "Yes!"  said  he,  facing 
round  after  doggedly  preceding  me  a  few  steps 
towards  the  house.     '•  Here  I  am  !" 

"  How  did  you  come  here?" 

"  I  come  here,"  he  retorted,  "on  my  legs.  I 
had  my  bo.\  brought  alongside  me  in  a  bar- 
row." 

"  Are  you  here  for  good  ?" 

"  I  ain't  here  for  harm,  young  master,  1  sup- 
pose." 

I  was  not  so  sure  of  t'.uit.  I  had  leisure  to  enter- 
tain the  retort  in  my  niind,  while  he  slowly  lifted 
his  heavy  glance  from  the  pavement,  up  my  legs 
and  arms,  to  my  face. 

"  Then  you  have  left  the  forge  ?"  I  said. 

"  Do  this  look  like  a  forge  ?'  replied  Orlick, 
sending  his  glance  all  round  him  with  an  air  of 
injur)-.     '•  Now  do  it  look  like  it  ?' 

I  asked  him  how  long  he  had  left  Gargery's 
forge  ? 

"  One  day  is  so  like  another  here,"  he  replied, 
'■  that  I  don't  know  without  casting  it  up.  How- 
ever, I  come  here  some  time  since  you  left." 

'•  I  could  have  told  you  that,  Orlick.' 


"Ah  !"  saitl  he  ilrily.  "  But  then  you've  got 
to  be  a  scholar." 

By  this  lime  we  hail  come  to  the  house,  where 
I  found  his  room  to  be  one  just  within  the  side- 
door,  with  a  little  window  in  it  looking  on  the 
courtyard.  In  its  small  proportions  it  was  not 
unlike  the  kind  of  place  usually  assigned  to  a  gate- 
porter  in  Paris.  Certain  keys  were  hanging  on 
tlje  wall,  to  which  he  now  added  the  gate  key  ; 
and  his  patchwork-covered  bed  was  in  a  little 
inner  division  or  recess.  The  whole  had  a 
slovenly,  confined,  anil  sleepy  look,  like  a  cage 
for  a  human  dormouse  :  while  he,  looming  dark 
and  heavy  in  the  shadow  of  a  corner  by  the 
window,  looked  like  the  human  dormouse  for 
whom  it  was  fitted  up — as,  indeed,  he  was. 

"  I  never  saw  this  room  before,"  I  remarked; 
"  but  there  used  to  be  no  Porter  here." 

"  No,"  said  he ;  "  not  till  it  got  about  that 
there  was  no  protection  on  the  premises,  and  it 
come  to  be  considered  dangerous,  with  convicts 
and  Tag  and  Rag  and  Bobtail  going  up  and 
down.  And  then  I  was  recommeniled  to  the 
place,  as  a  man  who  could  give  another  man  as 
good  as  he  brought,  and  I  took  it.  It's  easier 
than  bellowsing  and  hammering. — That's  loaded, 
that  is." 

My  eye  had  been  caught  by  a  gun  with  a 
brass-bound  stock  over  the  chimney-piece,  and 
hii  eye  had  followed  mine. 

"  \Vell,"  said  I,  not  desirous  of  more  conver- 
sation, "  shall  I  go  up  to  Miss  Havisham  ?  " 

"Burn  me  if  I  know!"  he  retorted,  first 
stretching  himself,  anil  then  shaking  himself; 
"  my  orders  ends  here,  young  master.  I  give  this 
here  bell  a  rap  with  this  here  hammer,  and  you 
go  on  along  the  passage  till  you  meet  somebody.'' 

"  I  am  expected,  I  believe  ?" 

"  Burn  me  twice  over  if  I  can  say  ! "  said  he. 

Upon  that,  I  turned  down  the  long  passage 
which  I  had  first  trodden  in  my  thick  boots,  and 
he  made  his  bell  sound.  At  the  end  of  the 
passage,  while  the  bell  was  still  reverberating,  I 
found  Sarah  Pocket :  who  appeared  to  have  now 
become  constitutionally  green  and  yellow  by 
reason  of  me. 

"  Oh  !"  said  she.     "  You,  is  it,  Mr.  Pip  ?" 

"  It  is,  Miss  Pocket.  1  am  glad  to  tell  you 
that  Mr.  Pocket  and  family  are  all  well." 

"Are  they  any  wiser?"  said  Sarah  with  a 
dismal  shake  of  the  head.  "  They  had  better 
be  wiser  than  well.  Ah,  Matthew,  Matthew  .' 
You  know  your  way,  sir  ?" 

Tolerably,  for  I  had  gone  up  the  staircase  in 
the  dark  many  a  time.  I  ascended  it  now  in 
lighter  boots  than  of  yore,  and  tapped  in  my  old 
way  at    the    door    of  Miss    Havisham's    room. 
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"  Pip's  rap,"  I  heard  her  say  immediately. 
"  Come  in,  Pip." 

She  was  in  her  chair  near  the  old  table,  in 
the  old  dress,  with  her  two  hands  crossed  on 
her  stick,  her  chin  resting  on  them,  and  her  eyes 
on  the  fire.  Sitting  near  her,  with  the  white 
shoe,  that  had  never  been  worn,  in  her  hand, 
and  her  head  bent  as  she  looked  at  it,  was  an 
elegant  lady  whom  I  had  never  seen. 

"  Come  in,  Pip,"  Miss  Havisham  continueil 
to  mutter,  without  looking  round  or  up.  *•  Come 
in,  Pip.  How  do  you  do,  Pip  ?  So  you  kiss 
my  hand  as  if  I  were  a  queen,  eh  ? r    Well  ?" 

She  looked  up  at  me  suddenly,  only  mov- 
ing her  eyes,  and  repeated,  in  a  grimly-playful 
manner  : 

"Well.?" 

"  I  heard.  Miss  Havisham,"'  said  I,  rather  at 
a  loss,  "  that  you  were  so  kind  as  to  wish  me  to 
come  and  see  you,  and  I  came  directly." 

"Well?" 

The  lady  whom  I  had  never  seen  before  lifted 
up  her  eyes  and  looked  archly  at  me,  and  then 
I  saw  that  the  eyes  were  Estella's  eyes.  But 
she  was  so  much  changed,  was  so  much  more 
beautiful,  so  much  more  womanly,  in  all  things 
winning  admiration  had  made  such  wonderful 
advance,  that  I  seemed  to  have  made  none.  I 
fancied,  as  I  looked  at  her,  that  I  slij^ped  hope- 
lessly back  into  the  coarse  and  common  boy 
again.  Oh  the  sense  of  distance  and  disparity 
that  came  upon  me,  and  the  inaccessibility  that 
came  about  her ! 

She  gave  me  her  hand.  I  stammered  some- 
thing about  the  pleasure  I  felt  in  seeing  her 
again,  and  about  my  having  looked  forward  to 
it  for  a  long,  long  time. 

"Do  you  find  her  much  changed,  Pip?" 
asked  Miss  Havisham  with  her  greedy  look,  and 
striking  her  stick  upon  a  chair  that  stood  be- 
tween them,  as  a  sign  to  me  to  sit  down 
there. 

"  When  I  came  in.  Miss  Havisham,  I  thought 
there  was  nothing  of  Estclia  in  the  face  or 
figure  ;  but  now  it  all  settles  down  so  curiously 
into  the  old " 

'•  What  ?  You  are  not  going  to  say  into  the 
old  Estella?"  Miss  Havisham  interrupted.  "She 
was  proud  and  insulting,  and  you  wanted  to  go 
away  from  her.     Don't  you  remember?" 

I  said  confusedly  that  that  was  long  ago,  and 
that  I  knew  no  better  then,  and  the  like.  Estella 
smiled  with  perfect  composure,  and  said  she  had 
no  doubt  of  my  having  been  quite  right,  and  of 
her  having  been  very  disagreeable. 

"Is  he  changed?"  Miss  Havisham  asked 
her. 


"  Very  much,"  said  Estella,  looking  at  me. 

"  Less  coarse  and  common  ? "  said  Miss 
Havisham,  playing  with  Estella's  hair. 

Estella  laughed,  and  looked  at  the  shoe  in  her 
hand,  and  laughed  again,  and  looked  at  me,  and 
put  the  shoe  down.  She  treated  me  as  a  boy 
still,  but  she  lured  me  on. 

We  sat  in  the  dreamy  room,  among  the  old 
strange  influences  which  had  so  wrought  upon 
me,  and  I  learnt  that  she  had  but  just  come 
home  from  France,  and  that  she  was  going  to 
London.  Proud  and  wilful  as  of  old,  she  had 
brought  those  qualities  into  such  subjection  to 
her  beauty  that  it  was  impossible  and  out  of 
nature — or  I  thought  so — to  separate  them  from 
her  beauty.  Truly  it  was  impossible  to  dis- 
sociate her  presence  from  all  those  wretched 
hankerings  after  money  and  gentility  that  had 
disturbed  my  boyhood — from  all  those  ill-regu- 
lated aspirations  that  had  first  made  me  ashamed 
of  home  and  Joe — from  all  tiiose  visions  that 
had  raised  her  face  in  the  glowing  fire,  struck  it 
out  of  the  iron  on  the  anvil,  extracted  it  from 
the  darkness  of  night  to  look  in  at  the  wooden 
window  of  the  forge,  and  flit  away.  In  a  word, 
it  was  impossible  for  me  to  separate  her,  in  the 
past  or  in  the  present,  from  the  innermost  life  of 
my  life. 

It  was  settled  that  I  should  stay  there  all  the 
rest  of  the  day,  and  return  to  the  hotel  at  night, 
and  to  London  to-morrow.  When  we  had  con- 
versed for  awhile.  Miss  Havisham  sent  us  two 
out  to  walk  in  the  neglected  garden  :  on  our 
coming  in  by-and-by,  she  said,  I  should  wheel 
her  about  a  little,  as  in  times  of  yore. 

So,  Estella  and  I  went  out  into  the  garden  by 
the  gate  through  which  I  had  strayed  to  my 
encounter  with  the  pale  young  gentleman,  now 
Herbert;  I  trembling  in  spirit, and  worshipping 
the  very  hem  of  her  dress  ;  she  quite  composed, 
and  most  decidedly  not  worshipping  the  hem  of 
mine.  As  we  drew  near  to  the  place  of  en- 
counter, she  stopped  and  said  : 

"  I  must  have  been  a  singular  little  creature 
to  hide  and  see  that  fight  that  day  :  but  I  did, 
and  I  enjoyed  it  ver)'  much.' 

"  You  rewarded  me  very  much." 

"Did  I?"  she  replied  in  an  incidental  and 
forgetful  way.  "  I  rememl^er  I  entertained  a 
great  objection  to  your  adversary,  because  I 
took  it  ill  that  he  should  be  brought  here  to 
pester  me  with  his  company.'' 

"  He  and  I  are  great  friends  now." 

"  Are  you  ?  I  think  I  recollect,  though,  that 
you  read  with  his  father?" 

"Yes." 

I  made  the  admission  with  reluctance,  for  it 
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seemed  to  have  a  boyish  look,  and  she  already 
treated  nie  more  than  enoui^'h  like  a  boy. 

"  Since  your  change  of  fortune  antl  pros- 
pects, you  have  changed  your  companions,"  said 
Estella. 

"  Naturally,"  said  I. 

"  And  necessarily,"  she  added  in  a  haughty 
tone ;  "  what  was  fit  company  for  you  once 
would  be  quite  unfit  company  for  you  now." 

In  my  conscience,  I  doubt  very  much  whether 
I  hail  any  lingering  intention  left  of  going  to  see 
Joe ;  but,  if  I  had,  this  obsenation  put  it  to 
flight. 

•'  You  had  no  idea  of  your  impending  good 
fortune  in  those  times?'  said  Estclla  with  a 
slight  wave  of  her  hand,  signifying  in  the  fighting 
times. 

"  Not  the  least." 

The  air  of  completeness  and  superiority  with 
which  she  walked  at  my  side,  and  the  air  of 
youthfulness  and  submission!  with  which  I 
walked  at  hers,  made  a  contrast  that  I  strongly 
felt.  It  would  have  rankled  in  me  more  than  it 
did,  if  I  had  not  regarded  myself  as  eliciting  it 
by  being  ^o  set  apart  for  her  and  assigned  to 
her. 

The  garden  was  too  overgrown  and  rank  for 
walking  in  with  ease,  and,  after  we  had  made 
the  round  of  it  twice  or  thrice,  we  came  out 
again  into  the  brewery  yard.  I  showed  her  to  a 
nicety  where  I  had  seen  her  walking  on  the 
casks,  that  first  old  day,  and  she  said,  with  a 
cold  and  careless  look  in  that  direction,  "  Did 
I?"  I  reminded  her  where  she  had  come  out 
of  the  house,  and  given  me  my  meat  and  drink, 
and  she  said,  "  I  don't  remember."  "  Not 
remember  that  you  made  me  cry?"  said  I. 
'•  No,"  said  she,  and  shook  her  head  and  looked 
about  her.  I  verily  believe  that  her  not  remem- 
bering, and  not  minding  in  the  least,  made  me 
cry  again  inwardly — and  that  is  the  sharpest 
cr)'ing  of  all. 

"  You  must  know,"  said  Estella,  condescend- 
ing to  me  as  a  brilliant  and  beautiful  woman 
might,  "  that  I  have  no  heart — if  that  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  my  memory." 

I  got  through  some  jargon  to  the  effect  that 
I  took  the  liberty  of  doubting  that.  That  I 
knew  better.  That  there  could  be  no  such 
beauty  without  it. 

"  Oh !  I  have  a  heart  to  be  stabbed  in  or 
shot  in,  I  have  no  doubt,"  said  Estella,  "  and,  of 
course,  if  it  ceased  to  beat,  I  should  cease  to  be. 
But  you  know  what  I  mean.  I  have  no  soft- 
ness there,  no  —  sympathy  —  sentiment  —  non- 
sense." 

What  n'as  it  that  was  borne  in  upon  my  mind 


when  she  stood  still  and  looked  attentively  at 
me?  Anything  that  I  had  seen  in  Miss  Havis- 
ham?  No.  In  some  of  her  looks  and  gestures 
there  was  that  tinge  of  resemblance  to  Miss 
Havisham  which  may  often  be  noticed  to  have 
been  acquired  by  cliildren,  from  grown  jiersons 
witii  whom  they  have  been  much  associated  and 
secluded,  and  which,  when  childhood  is  jiast, 
will  produce  a  remarkable  occasional  likeness  of 
expression  between  faces  that  are  otherwise 
quite  difTerent.  And  yet  I  could  not  trace  this 
to  Miss  Havisham.  1  looked  again,  and,  though 
she  was  still  looking  at  me.  the  suggestion  was 
gone. 

^^'hat  7vas  it  ? 

"  I  am  serious,"  said  Estella,  not  so  much  with 
a  frown  (for  her  brow  was  Siiiooth)  as  with  a 
darkening  of  her  face.  "  If  we  are  to  be  thrown 
much  together,  you  had  better  believe  it  at  once. 
No  !"  imperiously  stopping  me  as  I  opened  my 
lips.  "  I  have  not  bestowed  my  tenderness  any- 
where.    I  have  never  had  any  such  thing." 

In  another  moment  we  were  in  the  brewery  so 
long  disused,  and  she  pointed  to  the  high  gallery 
where  I  had  seen  her  going  out  on  that  same 
first  day,  and  told  me  she  remembered  to  have 
been  up  there,  and  to  have  seen  me  standing 
scared  below.  As  my  eyes  followed  her  white 
hand,  again  the  .same  dim  suggestion,  that  I 
could  not  jwssibly  grasp,  crossed  me.  My  in- 
voluntary start  occasioned  her  to  lay  her  hand 
upon  my  arm."  Instantly  the  ghost  passed  once 
more,  and  was  gone. 

What  was  it  ? 

"  What  is  the  matter?"  asked  Estella.  "  Are 
you  scared  again?" 

"  I  should  be  if  I  jjelieved  what  you  said  just 
now,"  I  replied  to  turn  it  oft". 

"Then  you  don't?  Very  well.  It  is  said, 
at  any  rate.  Miss  Havisham  will  soon  be  ex- 
pecting you  at  )^ur  old  post,  though  I  think 
that  might  be  laid  aside  now,  with  other  old 
belongings.  Let  us  make  one  more  round  of 
the  garden,  and  then  go  in.  Come !  You 
shall  not  shed  tears  for  my  cruelty  to-day ;  you 
shall  be  my  Page,  and  give  me  your  shoulder." 

Her  handsome  dress  had  trailed  upon  the 
ground.  She  held  it  in  one  hand  now,  and  with 
the  other  lightly  touched  my  shoulder  as  we 
walked.  We  walked  round  the  ruined  garden 
twice  or  thrice  more,  and  it  was  all  in  bloom  for 
me.  If  the  green  and  yellow  growth  of  weed 
in  the  chinks  of  the  old  wall  had  been  the  most 
j)recious  flowers  that  ever  blew,  it  could  not 
have  been  more  cherished  in  my  remembrance. 

There  was  no  discrepancy  of  years  between 
us  to  remove  her  far   from   me;    we   were   of 
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nearly  the  same  age,  though  of  course  the  age 
told  for  more  in  her  case  than  in  mine ;  but  the 
air  of  inaccessibility  which  her  beauty  and  her 
manner  gave  her  tormented  me  in  the  midst  of 
my  delight,  and,  at  the  height  of  the  assurance, 
I  felt  that  our  patroness  had  chosen  us  for  one 
another.     Wretched  boy ! 

At  last  we  went  back  into  the  house,  and  there 
I  heard,  with  surprise,  that  my  guardian  had 
come  down  to  see  Miss  Havisham  on  business, 
and  would  come  back  to  dinner.  The  old 
wintry  branches  of  chandeliers  in  the  room  where 
the  mouldering  table  was  spread  had  been  lighted 
wliile  we  were  out,  and  Miss  Havisham  was 
in  her  chair,  and  waiting  for  me. 

It  was  like  pushing  the  cliair  itself  back  into 
tlie  past,  when  we  began  the  old  slow  circuit 
round  about  the  ashes  of  the  britlal  feast.  But, 
in  the  funereal  room,  with  that  figure  of  the  grave 
fallen  back  in  the  chair  fixing  its  eyes  upon  her, 
Estella  looked  more  bright  and  beautiful  than 
before,  and  I  was  under  stronger  enchantment. 

The  time  so  melted  away  that  our  early  dinner 
hour  drew  close  at  hand,  and  Estella  left  us  to 
prepare  herself.  We  had  stopped  near  the 
centre  of  the  long  table,  and  Miss  Havisham, 
with  one  of  her  withered  arms  stretched  out  of 
the  chair,  rested  that  clenched  hand  upon  the 
yellow  cloth.  As  Estella  looked  back  over  her 
shoulder  before  going  out  at  the  door,  Miss 
Havisham  kissed  that  hand  to  her  with  a 
ravenous  intensity  that  was  of  its  kind  quite 
dreadful. 

Then,  Estella  being  gone,  and  we  two  left 
alone,  she  turned  to  me,  and  saii.1  in  a  whisper  : 

"  Is  she  beautiful,  graceful,  well  grown  ?  Do 
you  admire  her?" 

"  Everybody  must  who  sees  her.  Miss  Havis- 
ham." 

She  drew  an  arm  round  my  neck,  and  drew 
my  head  close  down  to  hers  as  she  sat  in  the 
chair.  "  Love  her,  love  her,  love  her !  How 
does  she  use  you  ?" 

Before  I  could  answer  (if  I  could  have  an- 
swered so  difficult  a  question  at  all),  she  repeated, 
"Love  her,  love  her,  love  her  !  If  she  favours 
you,  love  her.  If  she  wounds  you,  love  her.  If 
she  tears  your  heart  to  pieces — and,  as  it  gets 
older  and  stronger,  it  will  tear  tleeper — love  her, 
love  her,  love  her  !  " 

Never  had  I  seen  such  passionate  eagerness 
as  was  joined  to  her  utterance  of  these  words. 
I  could  feel  the  muscles  of  the  thin  arm  round 
my  neck  swell  with  the  vehemence  that  pos- 
sessed her. 

"  Hear  me,  Pip  1  I  adopted  her  to  be  loved. 
I  bred  her  and  educated  her  to  be  loved.     I  de- 


veloped her  into  what  she  is,  that  she  might  be 
loved.     Love  her  !" 

She  said  the  word  often  enough,  and  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  she  meant  to  say  it ;  but 
if  the  often-repeated  word  had  been  hale  instead 
of  love — despair — revenge — dire  death — it  could 
not  have  sounded  from  her  lips  more  like  a 
curse. 

'•  I'll  tell  you,"  said  she  in  the  same  hurried 
passionate  whisper,  "what  real  love  is.  It  is 
blind  devotion,  unquestioning  self-humiliation, 
utter  submission,  trust  and  belief  against  yourself 
and  against  the  whole  world,  giving  up  your 
whole  heart  and  soul  to  the  smiter — as  I  did  !" 

When  she  aime  to  that,  and  to  a  wild  cry  tlut 
followed  that,  I  caught  her  round  the  waist. 
For  she  rose  uj)  in  the  chair,  in  her  shroud  of  a 
dress,  and  struck  at  the  air  as  if  she  would  as 
soon  have  struck  herself  against  the  wall,  and 
fallen  dead. 

All  this  passed  in  a  few  seconds.  As  I  drew 
her  down  into  her  chair,  I  was  conscious  of  a 
scent  that  I  knew,  and,  turning,  saw  my  guardian 
in  the  room. 

He  always  carried  (I  have  not  yet  mentioned 
it,  I  think)  a  pocket-handkercliief  of  rich  silk 
and  of  imposing  proportions,  which  was  of  great 
value  to  him  in  his  profession.  I  have  seen 
him  so  terrify  a  client  or  a  witness  by  ceremo- 
niously unfolding  this  pocket-handkerchief  as  if 
he  were  immediately  going  to  blow  his  nose,  and 
then  pausing  as  if  he  knew  he  should  not  have 
time  to  do  it  before  such  client  or  witness  com- 
mitted himself,  that  the  self-committal  has  fol- 
lowed directly,  quite  as  a  matter  of  course. 
AVhen  I  saw  him  in  the  room  he  had  this  ex- 
pressive pocket-handkerchief  in  both  hands,  and 
was  looking  at  us.  On  meeting  my  eye,  he  said 
plainly,  by  a  momentary  and  silent  pause  in  that 
attitude,  "Indeed?  Singular!"  and  then  put 
the  handkerchief  to  its  right  use  with  wonderful 
eftect. 

Miss  Havisham  had  seen  him  as  soon  as  I, 
and  was  (like  everybody  else)  afraid  of  him. 
She  made  a  strong  attempt  to  compose  herself, 
and  stannncred  that  he  was  as  punctual  as  ever. 

"  As  punctual  as  ever,"  he  repeated,  coming 
up  to  us.  "  (How  do  you  do,  Pip  ?  Shall  I 
give  you  a  ride,  ]Miss  Havisham  ?  Once  round  }) 
And  so  you  are  here,  Pip?" 

I  told  him  when  I  had  arrived,  and  how  Miss 
Havisham  wished  me  to  come  and  see  Estella. 
To  which  he  replied,  "  Ah  !  Very  fine  young 
lady!"  Then  he  pushed  Miss  Havisham  in 
her  chair  before  him  with  one  of  his  large  hands, 
and  put  the  other  in  his  trousers  pocket,  as  if 
the  pocket  were  full  of  secrets. 
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"  Well,  Pip  !  How  often  liave  you  seen  Miss 
Estelhi  before?"  said  he  when  he  came  to  a 
stop. 

"  How  often?" 

"  Ah  :  How  many  limes  ?  Ten  thousand 
times  ?" 

"  Oh  !     Certainly  not  so  many." 

"Twice?" 

"  Jaggers,"  interposed  Miss  Havisham,  much 
to  my  relief;  "  leave  my  Pip  alone,  and  go  with 
him  to  your  dinner." 

He  complied,  and  we  groped  our  way  dowTi 
the  dark  stairs  together.  While  we  were  still  on 
our  way  to  those  detached  apartments  across  the 
paved  yard  at  the  back,  he  asked  me  how  often 
I  had  seen  Miss  Havisham  eat  and  drink ;  offer- 
ing me  a  breadth  of  choice,  as  usual,  between  a 
hundred  times  and  once. 

I  considered,  and  said,  ''  Never." 

"And  never  will,  Pip,"  he  retorted  with  a 
frowning  smile.  *'  She  has  never  allowed  her- 
self to  be  seen  doing  either  since  she  lived  this 
present  life  of  hers.  She  wanders  about  in  the 
night,  and  then  lays  hands  on  such  food  as  she 
takes." 

"  Pray,  sir,"  said  I,  "  may  I  ask  you  a  ques- 
tion?" 

"  You  may,"  said  he,  "  and  I  may  decline  to 
answer  it.     Put  your  question." 

"  Estella's  name.     Is  it  Havisham  or ?' 

I  had  nothing  to  add. 

''Or  what  ?"  said  he, 

'"  Is  it  Havisham  ?" 

"  It  is  Havisham." 

This  brought  us  to  die  dinner-table,  where 
she  and  Sarah  Pocket  awaited  us.  Mr.  Jaggers 
presideil,  Estella  sat  opposite  to  him,  I  faced  my 
green-and-yellow  friend.  We  dined  very  well, 
and  were  waited  on  by  a  maid-servant  whom  I 
had  never  seen  in  all  my  comings  and  goings, 
but  who,  for  anything  I  know,  had  been  in  that 
mysterious  house  the  whole  time.  After  dinner 
a  bottle  of  choice  old  port  was  placed  before  my 
guardian  (he  was  evidently  well  acquainted  with 
the  vintage),  and  the  two  ladies  left  us. 

Anything  to  equal  the  determined  reticence 
of  Mr.  Jaggers  under  that  roof  I  never  saw  else- 
where, even  in  him.  He  kept  his  very  looks  to 
himself,  and  scarcely  directed  his  eyes  to  Estella's 
face  once  during  dinner.  When  she  spoke  to 
him  he  listened,  and  in  due  course  answered, 
but  never  looked  at  her,  that  I  could  see.  On 
the  other  hand,  she  often  looked  at  him  with 
interest  and  curiosity,  if  not  distrust,  but  his  face 
never  showed  the  least  consciousness.  Through- 
out dinner  he  took  a  dry  delight  in  making  Sarah 
Pocket  greener  and  yellower  by  often  referring. 


in  conversation  with  me,  to  my  expectations  : 
but  here,  again,  he  showed  no  consciousness, 
and  even  made  it  appear  that  he  extorted — and 
even  did  e.xtort,  thougli  I  don't  know  how — 
those  references  out  of  my  innocent  self. 

And,  when  he  and  I  were  left  alone  together, 
he  sat  with  an  air  ui)on  him  of  general  lying  by 
in  consequence  of  information  he  possessed,  that 
really  was  too  much  for  me.  He  cross-examined 
his  very  wine  when  he  had  nothing  else  in  hand. 
He  held  it  between  himself  and  the  candle, 
tasted  the  port,  rolled  it  in  his  mouth,  swallowed 
it,  looked  at  his  glass  again,  smelt  the  port,  tried 
it,  drank  it,  filleil  again,  and  cross-examined  the 
glass  again,  until  I  was  as  nervous  as  if  I  had 
known  the  wine  to  be  telling  him  something  to 
my  disadvantage.  Three  or  four  times  I  feebly 
thought  I  would  start  conversation ;  but,  when- 
ever he  saw  me  going  to  ask  him  anything,  he 
looked  at  me  with  his  glass  in  his  hand,  and 
rolling  his  wine  about  in  his  mouth,  as  if  request- 
ing me  to  take  notice  that  it  was  of  no  use,  for 
he  couldn't  answer. 

I  think  Miss  Pocket  was  conscious  that  the 
sight  of  me  involved  her  in  the  danger  of  being 
goaded  to  madness,  and  perhaps  tearing  ofii'  her 
cap — which  was  a  very  hideous  one,  in  the  nature 
of  a  muslin  mop — and  strewing  the  ground  with 
her  hair — which  assuredly  had  never  grown  on 
/icr  head.  She  did  not  appear  when  we  after- 
wards went  up  to  Miss  Havisham's  room,  and 
we  four  played  at  whist.  In  the  interval,  Miss 
Havisham,  in  a  fantastic  way,  had  put  some  of 
the  most  beautiful  jewels  from  her  dressing-table 
into  Estella's  hair,  and  about  her  bosom  and 
arms ;  and  I  saw  even  my  guardian  look  at  her 
from  under  his  thick  eyebrows,  and  raise  them 
a  little,  when  her  loveliness  was  before  him, 
with  those  rich  iluslies  of  glitter  and  colour 
in  it. 

Of  the  manner  <ind  extent  to  which  he  took 
our  trumps  into  custody,  and  came  out  with 
mean  little  cards  at  the  ends  of  hands,  before 
which  the  glory  of  our  Kings  and  Queens  was 
utterly  abased,  I  say  nothing ;  nor,  of  the  feel- 
ing that  I  had  respecting  his  looking  upon  us 
personally  in  the  light  of  three  very  obvious  and 
poor  riddles  that  he  had  found  out  long  ago. 
What  I  suffered  from  was  the  incompatibility 
between  his  cold  presence  and  my  feelings  to- 
wards Estella.  It  was  not  that  I  knew  I  could 
never  bear  to  speak  to  him  about  her,  that  I 
knew  I  could  never  bear  to  hear  him  creak  his 
boots  at  her,  that  I  knew  I  could  never  bear  to 
see  him  wash  his  hands  of  her  ;  it  was  that  my 
admiration  should  be  within  a  foot  or  two  ot 
him — it  was  that  my  feelings  should  be  in  the 
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same  place  with  \\\VL\—that  was  the  agonising 
circumstance. 

We  played  until  nine  o'clock,  and  then  it  was 
arranged  that  when  Estella  came  to  London  I 
should  be  forewarned  of  her  coming,  and  should 
meet  her  at  the  coach  ;  and  then  I  took  leave  of 
her,  and  touched  her  and  left  lier. 

My  guardian  lay  at  the  Eoar,  in  the  next  room 
to  mine.  Far  into  the  night,  Miss  Havisham's 
words,  "  Love  her,  love  her,  love  her !  "  sounded 
in  my  ears.  I  ada[)ted  them  for  my  own  repeti- 
tion, and  said  to  my  pillow,  "  I  love  her,  I  love 
her,  I  love  her !  "  hundreds  of  times.  Then,  a 
burst  of  gratitude  came  upon  me,  that  she  should 
be  destined  for  me,  once  the  blacksmith's  boy. 
Then,  I  thought  if  she  were,  as  I  feared,  by  no 
means  rapturously  grateful  for  that  destiny  yet, 
when  would  she  begin  to  be  interested  in  me  ? 
When  should  I  awaken  the  heart  within  her  that 
was  mute  and  sleeping  now  ? 

Ah  me  !  I  thought  those  were  high  and  great 
emotions.  But  I  never  thought  there  was  any- 
thing low  and  small  in  my  keeping  away  from 
Joe,  because  I  knew  she  would  be  contemptuous 
of  him.  It  was  but  a  day  gone,  and  Joe  had 
brought  the  tears  into  my  eyes  \  they  had  soon 
dried,  God  forgive  me  !  soon  dried. 
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FTER  well  considering  the  matter 
while  I  was  dressing  at  the  Blue 
Boar  in  the  morning,  I  resolved  to 
tell  my  guardian  that  I  doubtetl 
Orlick's  being  the  right  sort  of  man 
to  fill  a  post  of  trust  at  Miss  Havis- 
ham's. "  Why,  of  course  he  is  not  the 
right  sort  of  man,  Pip,"  said  my 
guardian,  comfortably  satisfied  beforehand  on 
the  general  head,  "  because  the  man  who  fills 
the  post  of  trust  never  is  the  right  sort  of  man." 
It  seemed  quite  to  put  him  in  spirits  to  find  that 
this  particular  post  was  not  exceptionally  held 
by  the  right  sort  of  man,  and  he  listened  in  a 
satisfied  manner  while  I  told  him  what  know- 
ledge I  had  of  Orlick.  "  Very  good,  Pip,"  he 
observed  when  I  had  concluded.  "  \\\  go 
round  presendy,  and  pay  our  friend  oft'." 
Rather  alarmed  by  this  summary  action,  I  was 
for  a  little  delay,  and  even  hinted  that  our 
friend  himself  might  be  difficult  to  deal  with. 
"_0h  no,  he  won't!  "  said  my  guardian,  making 
his  pocket-handkerchief  point,  with  perfect  con- 
fidence ;  "  I  should  like  to  see  him  argue  the 
question  with  wf." 


As  we  were  going  back  together  to  London 
by  the  mid-day  coach,  and  as  I  breakfasted 
under  such  terrors  of  Pumblechook  that  I  could 
scarcely  hold  my  cup,  this  gave  me  an  oppor- 
tunity of  saying  that  I  wanted  a  walk,  and  that 
I  would  go  on  along  the  London  Road  while 
Mr.  Jaggers  was  occupied,  if  he  would  let  the 
coachman  know  that  I  would  get  into  my  place 
when  overtaken.  I  was  thus  enabled  to  fly 
from  the  Blue  Boar  immediately  after  breakfast. 
By  then  making  a  loop  of  about  a  couple  of 
miles  into  the  open  country  at  the  back  of 
Pumblechook's  premises,  I  got  round  into  the 
High  Street  again,  a  little  beyond  that  pitfall, 
and  felt  myself  in  comparative  security. 

It  was  interesting  to  be  in  the  quiet  old  town 
once  more,  and  it  was  not  disagreeable  to  be 
here  and  there  suddenly  recognised  and  stared 
after.  One  or  two  of  the  tradespeople  even 
darted  out  of  their  shops,  and  went  a  little  way 
down  the  street  before  me.  that  they  might  turn, 
as  if  they  had  forgotten  something,  and  pass  me 
face  to  face — on  which  occasions  I  don't  know 
whether  they  or  I  made  the  worse  pretence;  they 
of  not  doing  it,  or  I  of  not  seeing  it.  Still  my 
position  was  a  distinguished  one,  and  I  was  not 
at  all  dissatisfied  with  it,  until  Fate  threw  me  in 
the  way  of  that  unlimited  miscreant,  Trabb's 
boy. 

Casting  my  eyes  along  the  street  at  a  certain 
point  of  my  progress,  I  beheld  Trabb's  boy 
approaching,  lashing  himself  with  an  empty  blue 
bag.  Deeming  that  a  serene  and  unconscious 
contemplation  of  him  would  best  beseem  me, 
and  would  be  most  likely  to  quell  his  evil  mind, 
I  advanced  with  that  expression  of  countenance, 
and  was  rather  congratulating  myself  on  my 
success,  when  suddenly  the  knees  of  Trabb's  boy 
smote  together,  his  hair  uprose,  his  cap  fell  oft", 
he  trembled  violently  in  every  limb,  staggered 
out  into  the  road,  and  crying  to  the  populace, 
"  Hold  me  !  I'm  so  frightened  !  "  feigned  to  be 
in  a  paroxysm  of  terror  and  contrition,  occasioned 
by  the  dignity  of  my  appearance.  As  I  passed 
hirti,  his  teeth  loudly  chattered  in  his  head,  and, 
with  every  mark  of  extreme  humiliation,  he  pros- 
trated himself  in  the  dust. 

This  was  a  hard  thing  to  bear,  but  this  was 
nothing.  I  had  not  advanced  another  two 
hundred  yards,  when,  to  my  inexpressible  terror, 
amazement,  and  indignation.  I  again  beheld 
Trabb's  boy  approaching.  He  was  coming 
round  a  narrow  corner.  His  blue  bag  was  slung 
over  his  shoulder,  honest  industry  beamed  in 
his  eyes,  a  determination  to  proceed  to  Trabb's 
witli  cheerful  briskness  was  indicated  in  his  gait. 
With  a  shock  he  became  aware  of  me,  and  was 
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severely  visitcil  as  before  ;  but  this  time  his 
motion  was  rotatory,  and  he  staggered  round 
and  round  me  with  knees  more  alllicted,  and 
with  uphfted  hands,  as  if  beseecliing  for  mercy. 
His  sufferings  were  liailed  with  the  greatest  joy 
by  a  knot  of  spectators,  ;md  I  felt  utterly  con- 
founded. 

I  had  not  got  as  much  farther  ilown  the  street 
as  the  post-oliice,  when  I  again  beheld  Trabb's 
boy  shooting  round  by  a  back-way.  This  lime 
he  was  entirely  changed.  He  wore  the  blue 
bag  in  the  manner  of  my  great-coat,  and  was 
stnitting  along  the  pavement  towards  me  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  street,  attended  by  a  com- 
pany of  delightetl  young  friends,  to  whom  he 
from  time  to  time  exclaimed,  with  a  wave  of  his 
hand,  "  Don't  know  yah  !  "  Wonls  cannot  state 
the  amount  of  aggrav.ition  and  injury  wreaked 
upon  me  by  Trabb's  boy,  when,  passing  abreast 
of  me,  he  pulled  up  his  shirt  collar,  twined  his 
side-hair,  stuck  an  arm  a-kimbo,  and  smirked 
extravagantly  by,  wriggling  his  elbows  and  body, 
and  drawling  to  his  attendants,  "  Don't  know 
yah,  don't  know  yah,  'pon  my  soul  ilon't  know 
yah!"  The  disgrace  attendant  on  his  imme- 
diately afterwards  taking  to  crowing,  and  pursu- 
ing me  across  the  bridge  with  crows,  as  from  an 
exceedingly  dejected  fowl  wiio  had  known  me 
when  I  was  a  blacksmith,  culminated  the  dis- 
grace with  which  I  left  the  town,  and  was,  so  to 
speak,  ejected  by  it  into  the  open  country. 

But,  unless  I  had  taken  the  life  of  Trabb's 
boy  on  that  occasion,  I  really  tlo  not  even  now 
sec  what  I  could  have  done  save  endure.  To 
have  struggletl  with  him  in  the  street,  or  to  have 
exacted  any  lower  recompense  from  him  than 
his  heart's  best  blood,  would  have  been  futile 
and  degrading.  Moreover,  he  was  a  boy  whom 
no  man  could  hurt :  an  invulnerable  and  dodg- 
ing serpent  who,  when  chased  into  a  comer, 
flew  out  again  between  his  captor's  legs,  scorn- 
fully yelping.  I  wrote,  however,  to  Mr.  Trabb 
by  next  day's  post,  to  say  that  Mr.  Pip  must 
decline  to  deal  further  with  one  who  could  so 
far  forget  what  he  owed  to  the  best  interests 
of  society  as  to  employ  a  boy  who  excited 
Loathing  in  every  respectable  mind. 

The  coach,  with  Mr.  Jaggers  inside,  came  up 
in  due  time,  and  I  took  my  box  seat  again,  and 
arrived  in  London  safe — but  not  sound,  for  my 
heart  was  gone.  As  soon  as  I  arrived,  I  sent  a 
penitential  cod-fish  and  barrel  of  oysters  to  Joe 
(as  reparation  for  not  having  gone  myself),  and 
then  went  on  to  Barnard's  Inn. 

I  found  Herbert  dining  on  cold  meat,  and  de- 
lighted to  welcome  me  back.  Having  dispatched 
the  Avenger  to  the  coffee-house  for  an  addition 


to  the  dinner,  I  felt  that  I  must  open  my  breast 
that  very  evening  to  my  frienil  and  chum.  .\s 
confidence  w.is  out  of  the  (juestion  with  the 
Avenger  in  the  hall,  which  could  merely  be 
regarded  in  the  light  of  an  ante-chamber  to  the 
keyhole,  I  sent  him  to  the  Play.  A  better  proof 
of  the  severity  of  my  bondage  to  that  taskmaster 
could  scarcely  be  afforded  than  the  degrading 
shifts  to  which  I  was  constantly  driven  to  find 
him  employment.  So  mean  is  extremity,  that  I 
sometimes  sent  him  to  Hyde  Park  Corner  to  see 
what  o'clock  it  was. 

Dinner  done,  and  we  sitting  with  our  feet 
upon  the  fender,  I  said  to  Herbert,  "  My  dear 
Herbert,  I  have  something  very  particular  to  tell 
you." 

"  My  dear  Handel,"  he  returned,  "  I  shall 
esteem  and  respect  your  confidence." 

"  It  concerns  myself,  Herbert,"  said  I,  "  and 
one  other  person." 

Herbert  crossed  his  feet,  looked  at  the  fire 
with  his  head  on  one  side,  and,  having  looked 
at  it  in  vain  for  some  time,  looked  at  me  because 
I  didn't  go  on. 

"  Herbert,"  said  I,  laying  my  hand  upon  his 
knee,  "  I  love — I  adore — Estella." 

Instead  of  being  transfixed,  Herbert  replied, 
in  an  easy  matter-of-course  way,  "Exactly. 
Well?" 

"  Well,  Herbert  !  Is  that  all  you  say  ?  Well  ?" 

"What  next,  I  mean?"  said  Herbert.  "Of 
course  I  know  ///<;/.'' 

"  How  do  you  know  it?"  said  I. 

"How  do  I  know  it,  Handel?  ^Viiy,  ironi 
you." 

"  I  never  told  you." 

''  Told  me  !  You  have  never  told  me  when  you 
have  got  your  hair  cut,  but  I  have  had  senses  to 
perceive  it.  You  have  always  adored  her,  ever 
since  I  have  known  you.  You  brought  your 
adoration  and  your  portmanteau  here  together. 
Told  me  !  Why;  you  have  always  told  me  all 
day  long.  When  you  told  me  your  own  story, 
you  told  me  plainly  that  you  began  adoring  her 
the  first  time  you  saw  her,  when  you  were  very 
young  indeed." 

"  Very  well,  then,"  said  I,  to  whom  this  was  a 
new  and  not  unwelcome  light,  "  I  have  never 
left  off  adoring  her.  And  she  has  come  back  a 
most  beautiful  and  most  elegant  creature.  And 
I  saw  her  yesterday.  And,  if  I  adored  her 
before,  I  now  doubly  adore  her," 

"  Lucky  for  you,  then,  Handel,"  said  Herbert, 
"  that  you  are  picked  out  for  her  and  allotted  to 
her.  Without  encroaching  on  forbidden  ground, 
we  may  venture  to  say  that  there  can  be  no 
doubt   between  ourselves  of  that  fact.     Have 
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you  any  idea  yet  of  Estella's  views  on  the  adora- 
tion question  ?" 

I  shook  my  head  gloomily.  "  Oh  !  She  is 
thousands  of  miles  away  from  me,"  said  I. 

"  Patience, my  dear  Handel :  time  enough,  time 
enough.    But  you  have  something  more  to  say?" 

"  I  am  ashamed  to  say  it,"  I  returned,  "  and 
yet  it's  no  worse  to  say  it  than  to  think  it.  You 
call  me  a  lucky  fellow.  Of  course  I  am.  I  was 
a  blacksmith's  boy  but  yesterday  ;  I  am — what 
shall  I  say  I  am  to-day  ?"' 

"  Say,  a  good  fellow,  if  you  want  a  jihrase," 
returned  Herbert,  smiling,  and  clapping  his 
hand  on  the  back  of  mine  :  "  a  good  fellow, 
with  impetuosity  and  hesitation,  boldness  and 
diffidence,  action  and  dreaming,  curiously  mixed 
in  him." 

I  stopped  for  a  moment  to  consider  whether 
there  really  was  this  mixture  in  my  character. 
On  the  whole,  I  by  no  means  recognised  the 
analysis,  but  thought  it  not  worth  disputing. 

"  When  I  ask  what  I  am  to  call  myself  to-day, 
Herbert,"  I  went  on,  "  I  suggest  what  I  have  in 
my  thoughts.  You  say  I  am  lucky.  I  know  I 
have  done  nothing  to  raise  myself  in  life,  and 
that  Fortune  alone  has  raised  me ;  that  is  being 
very  lucky.  And  yet,  when  I  think  of  Es- 
tella " 

("  And  when  don't  you,  you  know?"  Herbert 
threw  in,  with  his  eyes  on  the  fire;  which  I 
thought  kind  and  sympathetic  of  him.) 

**  — Then,  my  dear  Herbert,  I  cannot  tell  you 
how  dependent  and  uncertain  I  feel,  and  how 
exposed  to  hundreds  of  chances.  Avoiding 
forbidden  ground,  as  you  did  just  now,  I  may 
still  say  that  on  the  constancy  of  one  person 
(naming  no  person)  all  my  expectations  depend. 
And,  at  the  best,  how  indefinite  and  unsatis- 
factory only  to  know  so  vaguely  what  they  are !" 
In  saying  this,  I  relieved  my  mind  of  what  had 
*  always  been  there,  more  or  less,  though  no  doubt 
most  since  yesterday. 

"  Now,  Handel,"  Herbert  replied  in  his  gay, 
hopeful  way,  "  it  seems  to  me  that,  in  the  de- 
spondency of  the  tender  passion,  we  are  looking 
into  our  gift-horse's  mouth  with  a  magnifying 
glass.  Likewise,  it  seems  to  me  that,  concen- 
trating our  attention  on  the  examination,  we 
altogether  overlook  one  of  the  best  points  of  the 
animal.  Didn't  you  tell  me  that  your  guardian, 
Mr.  Jaggers,  told  you  in  the  beginning  that  you 
were  not  entlowed  with  expectations  only  ?  And 
even  if  he  had  not  toKl  you  so — though  that  is  a 
very  large  If,  I  grant — could  you  believe  that, 
of  all  men  in  London,  Mr.  Jaggers  is  the  man  to 
hold  his  present  relations  towards  you  unless  he 
were  sure  of  his  cround  ?" 


I  said  I  could  not  deny  that  this  was  a  strong 
point.  1  said  it  (people  often  do  so  in  such 
cases)  like  a  rather  reluctant  concession  to  truth 
and  justice  ; — as  if  I  wanted  to  ilcny  it  I 

"  I  should  think  it  was  a  strong  point,"  said 
Herbert,  "  and  I  should  think  you  would  be 
puzzled  to  imagine  a  stronger.  As  to  the  rest, 
you  must  bide  your  guardian's  time,  and  he  must 
bide  his  client's  time.  You'll  be  one-and-twenty 
before  you  know  where  you  are,  and  then  perhaps 
you'll  get  some  further  enlightenment.  At  all 
events,  you'll  be  nearer  getting  it,  for  it  must 
come  at  last." 

"  What  a  hopeful  disposition  you  have  !"  said 
I,  gratefully  admiring  his  cheery  ways. 

"  I  ought  to  have,"  said  Herbert,  "  for  I  have 
not  much  else.  I  must  acknowledge,  by-the- 
bye,  that  the  good  sense  of  what  I  have  just  said 
is  not  my  own,  but  my  father's.  The  only  remark 
I  ever  heard  him  make  on  your  story  was  the 
final  one :  '  The  thing  is  settled  and  done,  or 
Mr.  Jaggers  would  not  be  in  it.'  And  now, 
before  I  say  anything  more  about  my  father  or 
my  father's  son,  and  repay  confidence  with 
confidence,  I  want  to  make  myself  seriously  dis- 
agreeable to  you  for  a  moment — positively  re- 
pulsive." 

"  You  won't  succeed,"  said  I. 

"Oh  yes,  I  shall!"  said  he.  "One,  two, 
three,  and  now  I  am  in  for  it.  Handel,  my  good 
fellow ;"  though  he  spoke  in  this  light  tone,  he 
was  very  much  in  earnest :  "  I  have  been  think- 
ing, since  we  have  been  talking  with  our  feet  on 
this  fender,  that  Estella  surely  cannot  be  a  con- 
dition of  your  inheritance,  if  she  was  never 
referred  to  by  your  guardian.  Am  I  right  in  so 
understanding  what  you  have  told  me  as  that  he 
never  referred  to  her,  directly  or  indirectly,  in 
any  way  ?  Never  even  hinted,  for  instance,  that 
your  patron  might  have  views  as  to  your  mar- 
riage ukimately  ?'■ 

"  Never." 

"  Now,  Handel,  I  am  quite  free  from  the 
flavour  of  sour  grapes,  upon  my  soul  and  honour  ! 
Not  being  bound  to  her,  can  you  not  detach 
yourself  from  her  ? — I  told  you  I  should  be  dis- 
agreeable." 

I  turned  my  head  aside,  for,  with  a  rush  and 
a  sweep,  like  the  old  marsh  winds  coming  up  from 
the  sea,  a  feeling  like  that  which  had  subdued 
me  on  the  morning  when  I  left  the  forge,  when 
the  mists  were  solemnly  rising,  and  when  I  laid 
my  hand  upon  the  village  fingcr-i)ost,  smote  upon 
my  heart  again.  There  was  silence  between  us 
for  a  little  while. 

"Yes;  but,  my  dear  Handel,"'  Herbert  went 
on  as  if  we  had  been  talking,  instead  of  silent, 
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"  it's  having  been  so  strongly  rooted  in  the 
breast  of  a  boy  whom  nature  and  circumstances 
made  so  romantic,  renders  it  very  serious. 
Tliink  of  her  bringing  up,  and  tliink  of  Miss 
Havisham.  Think  of  what  she  is  herself.  (Now 
1  am  repulsive,  and  you  abominate  me.)  This 
may  lead  to  miserable  tilings." 

"  I  know  it,  Herbert."  said  I,  with  mv  licul 
still  turned  away,  "  but  I  can't  help  it." 

"  Vou  can't  detach  yourself?" 

'*  No.     Impossible!" 


"  You  can't  try,  Handel?" 

"  No.     Impossible  I' 

"  Well !"  said  Herbert,  getting  u])  with  a  lively 
shake  as  if  he  had  been  asleep,  and  stirring  the 
fire  ;  "  now  I'll  endeavour  to  make  myself  agree- 
able again  1" 

So,  he  went  round  the  room  and  shook  the 
curtains  out,  i)ut  the  chairs  in  their  places,  tidied 
tiie  books  and  so  forth  that  were  lying  about, 
looked  into  the  hall,  peeped  into  the  letter-box, 
shut  the  door,  and  came  back  to  his  chair  by  the 


DRAWLING  TO   HIS   ATTENDANTS,    "DON'T  KNOW  YAH,  DON'T   KNOW  Y.\H  !  " 


fire  :  when  he  sat  down,  nursing  his  left  leg  in 
both  arms. 

"  I  was  going  to  say  a  word  or  two,  Handel, 
concerning  my  father,  and  my  father's  son.  I 
am  afraid  it  is  scarcely  necessary  for  my  father's 
son  to  remark  that  my  father's  establishment  is 
not  particularly  brilliant  in  its  housekeep- 
ing." 

"  There  is  always  plenty,  Herbert,"  said  I :  to 
say  something  encouraging. 

"  Oh  yes  !  and  so  the  dustman  says,  I  believe. 


with  the  strongest  approval,  and  so  does  the 
marine-store  shop  in  the  back-street.  Gravely, 
Handel,  for  the  subject  is  grave  enough,  you 
know  how  it  is  as  well  as  I  do.  I  suppose  there 
was  a  time  once  when  my  father  had  not  given 
matters  up ;  but,  if  ever  there  was,  the  time  is 
gone.  May  I  ask  you  if  you  have  ever  had  an 
opportunity  of  remarking,  down  in  your  part  of 
the  country,  that  the  children  of  not  exactly 
suitable  marriages  are  always  most  particularly 
anxious  to  be  married  ?" 
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This  was  such  a  singular  question,  that  I  asked 
him,  in  return,  "  Is  it  so?" 

'•■  I  don't  know,"  said  Herbert ;  "  that's  what 
I  want  to  know.  Because  it  is  decidedly  the 
case  with  us.  My  poor  sister  Charlotte,  who 
was  next  me  and  died  before  she  was  fourteen, 
j  was  a  striking  example.  Little  Jane  is  the  same. 
'  In  h:r  desire  to  be  matrimonially  established, 
you  might  suppose  her  to  have  passed  her  short 
existence  in  the  perpetual  contemplation  of 
domestic  bliss.  Little  Alick  in  a  frock  has 
already  made  arrangements  for  his  union  with  a 
suitable  young  person  at  Kew.  And,  indeed,  I 
think  we  are  all  engaged,  except  the  baby." 

"  Then  you  are?"  said  I. 

''  I  am,"  said  Herbert ;  "  but  it's  a  secret." 

I  assured  him  of  my  keeping  the  secret,  and 
begged  to  be  favoured  with  further  particulars. 
He  had  spoken  so  sensibly  and  feelingly  of  my 
weakness,  that  I  wanted  to  know  something 
about  his  strength. 

"  May  I  ask  the  name?"  I  said. 

"  Name  of  Clara,"  said  Herbert. 

"  Live  in  London  ?" 

"  Yes.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  mention,"  said 
Herbert,  who  had  become  curiously  crest-fallen 
and  meek  since  we  entered  on  the  interesting 
theme,  "  that  she  is  rather  below  my  mother's 
nonsensical  family  notions.  Her  father  had  to 
do  with  the  victualling  of  passenger  ships.  I 
think  he  was  a  species  of  purser." 

"  What  is  he  now?"  said  I. 

"  He's  an  invalid  now,"  replied  Herbert. 

"  Living  on ?" 

"  On  the  first  floor,"  said  Herbert.  Which 
was  not  at  all  what  I  meant,  for  I  had  intended 
my  question  to  apply  to  his  means.  "  I  have 
never  seen  him,  for  he  has  always  kept  his  room 
overhead  since  I  have  known  Clara.  But  I 
have  heard  him  constantly.  He  makes  tre- 
mendous rows — roars,  and  pegs  at  the  floor  with 
some  frightful  instrument."  In  looking  at  me, 
and  then  laughing  heartily,  Herbert  for  the  time 
recovered  his  usual  lively  manner. 

"  Don't  you  expect  to  see  him?"  said  I. 

"  Oh  yes  !  I  constantly  ex[)cct  to  see  him," 
returned  Herbert,  "  because  I  never  hear  him 
w  ithout  expecting  him  to  come  tumbling  througli 
the  ceiling.  But  i  don't  know  how  long  the 
rafters  may  hold." 

When  he  had  once  more  lauglied  heartily,  he 
became  meek  again,  and  told  me  that,  the 
moment  he  began  to  realise  Capital,  it  was  his 
intention  to  marry  tliis  young  lady.  He  added 
as  a  self-evident  proposition,  engendering  low 
spirits,  "  But  you  can't  marry,  you  know,  while 
you're  looking  about  you." 
Great  Expectations,  9. 


As  we  contemplated  the  fire,  and  as  I  thought 
what  a  difficult  vision  to  realise  this  same  Capital 
sometimes  was,  I  put  my  hands  in  my  pockets. 
A  folded  piece  of  paper  in  one  of  them  attracting 
my  attention,  I  opened  it,  and  found  it  to  be  the 
play  bill  I  had  received  from  Joe,  relative  to  the 
celebrated  provincial  amateur  of  Roscian  renown. 
"And,  bless  my  heart,"  1  involuntarily  added 
aloud,  "  it's  to-night  I" 

This  changed  the  subject  in  an  instant,  and 
made  us  hurriedly  resolve  to  go  to  the  play.  So, 
when  I  had  pledged  myself  to  comfort  and  abet 
Herbert  in  the  affair  of  his  heart  by  all  practi- 
cable and  impracticable  means,  and  when  Her- 
bert had  told  me  that  his  affianced  already  knew 
me  by  reputation,  and  that  I  should  be  pre- 
sented to  her,  and  when  we  had  warmly  shaken 
hands  upon  our  mutual  confidence,  vre  blew  out 
our  candles,  made  up  our  fire,  locked  our  door, 
and  issued  forth  in  quest  of  Mr.  Wopsle  and 
Denmark. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

"  N  our  arrival  in  Denmark,  we  found 
the  King  and  Qiieen  of  that  country 
elevated  in  two  aim-chairs  on  a 
kitchen  table,  holding  a  Court.  The 
whole  of  the  Danish  nobility  were  in 
attendance ;  consisting  of  a  noble 
boy  in  the  wash-leather  boots  of  a  gigantic 
ancestor,  a  venerable  Peer  with  a  dirty 
face  who  seemed  to  have  risen  from  the  people 
late  in  life,  and  the  Danish  chivalry  with  a  comb 
in  its  hair  and  a  pair  of  white  silk  legs,  and  pre- 
senting, on  the  whole,  a  feminine  aj)poarance. 
My  gifted  townsman  stood  gloomily  apart,  with 
folded  arms,  and  I  could  have  wished  that  his 
curls  and  forehead  had  been  more  probable. 

Several  curious  little  circumstances  transpired 
as  the  action  proceedetl.  The  late  king  of  the 
country  not  only  appeared  to  have  been  troubled 
with  a  cough  at  the  time  of  his  decease,  but  to 
have  taken  it  with  him  to  the  tomb,  and  to  have 
brought  it  back.  The  royal  phantom,  also, 
carried  a  ghostly  manuscript  round  its  truncheon, 
to  which  it  had  the  appearance  of  occasionally 
referring,  and  that,  too,  with  an  air  of  anxiety 
and  a  tendency  to  lose  the  place  of  reference 
which  were  suggestive  of  a  state  of  mortality. 
It  was  this,  I  conceive,  which  led  to  the  Shade's 
being  advised  by  the  gallery  to  "  turn  over !  ' — 
a  recommendation  which  it  took  extremely  ill. 
It  was  likewise  to  be  noted  of  this  majestic  spirit 
that  whereas  it  always  appeared  with  an  air  of 
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having  been  out  a  long  time  and  walked  an 
immense  distance,  it  perceptibly  came  from  a 
closely-contiguous  wall.  This  occasioned  its 
terrors  to  be  received  derisively.  The  Queen  of 
Denmark,  a  very  buxom  lady,  though  no  doubt 
historically  brazen,  was  considered  by  the  public 
to  have  too  much  brass  about  her;  her  chin 
being  attached  to  her  diadem  by  a  broad  band 
of  that  metal  (as  if  she  had  a  gorgeous  tooth- 
ache), her  waist  being  encircled  by  another,  and 
each  of  her  arms  by  another,  so  that  she  was 
openly  mentioned  as  "  the  kettle-drum."  Tlic 
noble  boy  in  the  ancestral  boots  was  inconsistent; 
representing  himself,  as  it  were  in  one  breath,  as 
an  able  seaman,  a  strolling  actor,  a  grave-digger, 
a  clerg}Tnan,  and  a  person  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance at  a  Court  fencing  match,  on  the 
authority  of  whose  practised  eye  and  nice  dis- 
crimination the  finest  strokes  were  judged.  This 
gradually  led  to  a  want  of  toleration  for  him, 
and  even — on  his  being  detected  in  holy  orders, 
and  declining  to  perform  the  funeral  service — to 
the  general  indignation  taking  the  form  of  nuts. 
Lastly,  Ophelia  was  a  prey  to  such  slow  musical 
madness,  that  when,  in  course  of  time  she  had 
taken  off  her  white  muslin  scarf,  folded  it  up, 
and  buried  it,  a  sulky  man,  who  had  been  long 
cooling  his  impatient  nose  against  an  iron  bar  in 
the  front  row  of  the  gallery,  growled,  "  Now  the 
baby's  put  to  bed,  let's  have  supper  !  "  Which, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  was  out  of  keeping. 

Upon  my  unfortunate  townsman  all  these 
incidents  accumulated  with  playful  effect.  When- 
ever that  undecided  Prince  had  to  ask  a  question 
or  state  a  doubt,  the  public  helped  him  out  with 
it.  As  for  example  :  on  the  question  whether 
'twas  nobler  in  the  mind  to  suffer,  some  roared 
Yes,  and  some  No,  and  some,  inclining  to  both 
opinions,  said  "  Toss  up  for  it ;"  and  quite  a 
Debating  Society  arose.  When  he  asked  what 
should  such  fellows  as  he  do  crawling  between 
earth  and  heaven,  he  was  encouraged  with  loud 
cries  of  "  Hear,  hear  '"  When  he  appeared  with 
his  stocking  disordered  (its  disorder  expressed, 
according  to  usage,  by  one  very  neat  fold  in  the 
top,  which  I  suppose  to  be  always  got  up  with  a 
flat  iron),  a  conversation  took  place  \\\  the  gallery 
respecting  the  paleness  of  his  leg,  and  whether 
it  was  occasioned  by  the  turn  the  ghost  had 
given  him.  On  his  taking  the  recorders — very 
like  a  little  black  tlutethat  had  just  been  played 
in  the  orchestra  and  handed  out  at  the  door — 
he  was  called  upon  unanimously  for  Rule 
Britannia.  When  he  recommended  llie  player 
not  to  saw  the  air  thus,  the  sulky  man  said, 
"  And  don't  you  do  it,  neither ;  you're  a  deal 
w-orse  than  hitn !"     And  I  irrieve  to  add  that 


peals  of  laughter  greeted  Mr.  Wopslc  on  every 
one  of  tliese  occasions. 

But  his  greatest  trials  were  in  the  churchyard  : 
which  hail  the  appearance  of  a  primeval  forest, 
with  a  kind  of  small  ecclesiastical  wash-house  on 
one  side,  and  a  turnpike-gate  on  the  other. 
Mr.  Wopsle,  in  a  comprehensive  black  cloak, 
being  descried  entering  at  the  turnpike,  the 
Grave-digger  was  admonished  in  a  friendly  way, 
"  Look  out !  Here's  the  undertaker  a-coming 
to  see  how  you're  a  getting  on  with  your  work  !" 
I  believe  it  is  well  known  in  a  constitutional 
country  that  Mr.  Wopsle  could  not  possibly  have 
returned  the  skull,  after  moralising  over  it, 
without  dusting  his  fingers  on  a  white  napkin 
taken  from  his  breast ;  but  even  that  innocent 
and  indispensable  action  did  not  pass  without 
the  comment,  "Wai-ter!"  The  arrival  of  the 
body  for  interment  (in  an  empty  black  box  with 
the  lid  tumbling  open)  was  the  signal  for  a 
general  joy,  which  was  much  enhanced  by  the 
discovery,  among  the  bearers,  of  an  individual 
obnoxious  to  identification.  The  joy  attendetl 
Mr.  Wopsle  through  his  struggle  with  Laertes 
on  the  brink  of  the  orchestra  and  the  grave,  and 
slackened  no  more  until  he  had  tumbled  the 
king  off  the  kitchen  table,  and  had  died  by 
inches  from  the  ankles  upward. 

We  had  made  some  pale  efforts  in  the  be- 
ginning to  applaud  Mr.  ^V'opsle  ;  but  they  were 
too  hopeless  to  be  persisted  in.  Therefore  we 
had  sat  feeling  keenly  for  him,  but  laughing, 
nevertheless,  from  ear  to  ear.  I  laughed  in  spite 
of  myself  all  the  time,  the  whole  diing  was  so 
droll ;  and  yet  I  had  a  latent  impression  that 
there  was  something  decidedly  fine  in  Mr. 
Wopsle's  elocution — not  for  old  associations' 
sake,  I  am  afraid,  but  because  it  was  very  slow, 
very  dreary,  very  uphill  and  downhill,  and  very 
unlike  any  way  in  which  any  man  in  any  natural 
circumstances  of  life  or  death  ever  expressed 
himself  about  anything.  When  the  tragedy  was 
over,  and  he  had  been  called  for  and  hooted,  I 
said  to  Herbert,  "  Let  us  go  at  once,  or  perhaps 
we  shall  meet  him." 

AVe  made  all  the  haste  we  could  down-stairs, 
but  we  were  not  quick  enough  either.  Standing 
at  the  door  was  a  Jewish  man  with  an  unnatural 
heavy  smear  of  eyebrow,  who  caught  my  eyes  as  we 
advanced,  and  said,  when  we  came  up  with  him  : 

"Mr.  Pip  and  friend?" 

Identity  of  Mr.  Pip  and  friend  confessed. 

"  Mr.  Waldengarver,"  said  the  man,  '•  would 
be  glad  to  have  the  honour." 

"  Waldengarver  ?"  I  repeated— when  Herbert 
murmured  in  my  ear,  "  Probably  Wopsle." 

"  Oh  ! "  said  I.    "  Yes.    Shall  we  follow  you  ?  ' 
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•A  few  steps,  please."  When  we  were  in  a 
i.ii'ic-alley  he  turned  and  asked,  "  How  do  you 
think  he  looked? — /dressed  him." 

I  don't  know  what  lie  had  looked  like,  except  a 
funeral  ;  with  the  addition  of  a  large  Danish  sun 
or  star  hanging  round  his  neck  by  a  blue  ribbon, 
that  had  given  him  the  appearance  of  being 
insured  in  some  extraordinary  Fire  Office.  But 
I  said  he  had  looked  very  nice. 

*'  When  he  came  to  the  grave,"  said  our  con- 
ductor, "he  showed  his  cloak  beautiful.  But, 
judging  from  the  wing,  it  looked  to  me  that  when 
he  sec  the  Ghost  in  the  Queen's  apartment,  he 
might  have  made  more  of  his  stockings." 

1  modestly  assented,  and  wc  all  fell  through  a 
little  dirty  swing-door,  into  a  sort  of  hot  packing- 
case  immediately  behind  it.  Here  Mr.  Wopsle 
was  divesting  himself  of  his  Danish  garments,  and 
here  there  was  just  room  for  us  to  look  at  him 
over  one  another's  shoulders,  by  Jceeping  the 
packing-case  door,  or  lid,  wide  open. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  Mr.  Wopsle,  "  I  am  proud 
to  see  you.  I  hope,  Mr.  Pip,  you  will  excuse 
my  sending  round.  I  had  the  happiness  to 
know  you  in  former  times,  and  tlic  l)rama  has 
ever  had  a  claim,  which  has  ever  been  acknow- 
ledged, on  the  noble  and  the  aftluent." 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  \\'aldengarver,  in  a  frightful 
perspiration,  was  trying  to  get  himself  out  of  his 
princely  sables. 

"  Skin  the  stockings  off,  IMr.  Waldengarver," 
said  the  owner  of  that  property,  "  or  you'll  bust 
'em.  Bust  'em,  and  you'll  bust  fivc-and-thirty 
shillings.  Shakspeare  never  was  complimented 
with  a  finer  pair.  Keep  quiet  in  your  chair  now, 
and  leave  'em  to  me." 

With  that,  he  went  upon  his  knees,  and  began 
to  flay  his  victim  ;  who,  on  the  first  stocking 
coming  off,  would  certainly  have  fallen  over 
backward  with  his  chair,  but  for  there  being  no 
room  to  fall  anyhow. 

I  had  been  afraid  until  then  to  say  a  word 
about  the  play.  But  then  Mr.  Waldengarver 
looked  at  us  complacently,  and  said  : 

"  Gentlemen,  how  did  it  seem  to  you  to  go  in 
front  ?" 

Herbert  said  from  behind  (at  the  same  time 
poking  me), ''  Capitally."    So  T  said  "  Capitally." 

"  How  did  you  like  my  reading  of  the  cha- 
racter, genUemen  ?"  said  Mr.  Waldengarver, 
almost,  if  not  quite,  with  patronage. 

Herbert  said  from  behind  (again  poking  me), 
"  Massive  and  concrete."  So  I  said  boldly,  as 
if  I  had  originated  it,  and  must  beg  to  insist 
upon  it,  "  Massive  and  concrete." 

"  I  am  glad  to  have  your  approbation,  gentle- 
men," said  Mr.  Waldengarver  with   an    air  of 


dignity,  in  spite  of  his  being  ground  against  the 
wall  at  the  time,  and  holding  on  by  the  seat  of 
the  chair. 

"But  111  tell  you  one  thing,  Mr.  Walden- 
garver," said  the  man  who  was  on  his  knees, 
"  in  which  you're  out  in  your  reading.  Now 
mind  !  I  don't  care  who  says  contrairy ;  1  tell 
you  so.  You're  out  in  your  reading  of  Hamlet 
when  you  get  your  legs  in  profile.  The  last 
Hamlet  as  I  dressed  made  the  same  mistakes  in 
his  reading  at  rehearsal,  till  I  got  him  to  put  a 
large  red  wafer  on  each  of  his  shins,  and  then  at 
that  rehearsal  (which  was  the  last)  I  went  in 
front,  sir,  to  the  back  of  the  pit,  and,  whenever 
his  reading  brought  him  into  profile,  I  called  out, 
'I  don't  see  no  wafers!'  Anil  at  night  his 
reading  was  lovely." 

Mr.  Waldengarver  smiled  at  me,  as  much  as 
to  say,  "  A  faithfid  dependant — I  overlook  his 
folly ;"  and  then  said  aloud,  "  My  view  is  a  little 
too  classic  and  thoughtful  for  them  here  ;  but 
they  will  improve,  they  will  improve." 

Herbert  and  I  said  together.  Oh,  no  doubt 
they  would  improve. 

"  Did  you  observe,  gentlemen,"  said  Mr. 
Waldengarver,  '-'that  there  was  a  man  in  the 
gallery  who  endeavoured  to  cast  derision  on  the 
service — I  mean  the  representation  ?" 

We  basely  replied  that  we  rather  thought  we 
had  noticed  such  a  man.  I  added,  "  He  was 
drunk,  no  doubt." 

"Oh  dear  no,  sir!"  said  Mr.  Wopsle,  "not 
drunk.  His  employer  would  see  to  that,  sir. 
His  employer  would  not  allow  him  to  be  drunk." 

''  You  know  his  employer,"  said  I. 

Mr.  Wopsle  shut  his  eyes,  and  opened  them 
again  ;  performing  both  ceremonies  very  slowly. 
"  You  must  have  observed,  gentlemen,"  said  he, 
"  an  ignorant  and  a  blatant  ass,  with  a  rasping 
throat  and  a  countenance  expressive  of  low 
malignity,  who  went  through — I  will  not  say  sus- 
tained— the  role  (if  I  may  use  a  French  expres- 
sion) of  Claudius  King  of  Denmark.  That  is  his 
employer,  gentlemen.     Such  is  the  profession  !" 

Witliout  distinctly  knowing  whether  I  should 
have  been  more  sorry  for  Mr.  Wopsle  if  he  had 
been  in  despair,  I  was  so  sorrj'  for  him  as  it  was, 
that  I  took  the  opportunity  of  his  turning  round 
to  have  his  braces  put  on — which  jostled  us  out 
at  the  doorway — to  ask  Herbert  what  he  thought 
of  having  him  home  to  supper?  Herbert  .said 
he  thought  it  would  be  kind  to  do  so  j  therefore 
I  invited  him,  and  he  went  to  Barnard's  with  us, 
wrapped  up  to  the  eyes,  and  we  did  our  best  for 
him,  and  he  sat  until  two  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
reviewing  his  success  and  developing  his  plans. 
I  forget  in  detail  what  they  were,  but  I  have  a 
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general  recollection  that  he  wa?  to  begin  with 
reviving  tlic  Drama,  and  to  end  with  crushing  it ; 
inasmuch  as  his  decease  would  leave  it  utterly 
bereft,  anil  without  a  chance  or  hope. 

Miserably  I  went  to  bed  after  all.  and  miser- 
ably thought  of  Kstella,  ami  miserably  ilreamed 
that  my  expectations  were  all  cancelletl,  and  that 
I  had  to  give  my  haml  in  marriage  to  Herbert's 
Clara,  or  play  Hamlet  to  Miss  Havisham's 
Ghost,  before  twenty  thousand  people,  without 
knowing  twenty  words  of  it. 


CHATTER  XXXII. 

NE  day  when  I  was  busy  with  my 
books  and  Mr.  Pocket,  I  received  a 
note  by  the  post,  the  mere  outside 
of  which  threw  me  into  a  great  flut- 
ter ;  for,  though  I  had  never  seen 
the  handwriting  in  which  it  was  ad- 
dressed, I  divined  whose  hand  it  was. 
It  had  no  set  beginning,  as  Dear  Mr.  Pip, 
or  Dear  Pip,  or  Dear  Sir,  or  Dear  Anytliing,  but 
ran  thus : 

"  I  am  lo  come  to  London  the  clay  after  to-morrow  by 
the  mid-day  coach.  I  believe  it  was  seltletl  you  should 
mejt  me .''  At  all  events,  Miss  Ilavisham  has  that  im- 
pression, and  I  write  in  obedience  lo  it.  She  sends  you 
her  rcgnrd. 

"Yours,  ESTELLA." 

If  there  had  been  time,  I  should  probably 
have  ordered  several  suits  of  clothes  for  this 
occasion  ;  but,  as  there  was  not,  I  was  fain  to 
be  content  with  those  I  had.  My  appetite 
vanished  instantly,  and  I  knew  no  peace  or  rest 
until  the  day  arrived.  Not  that  its  arrival 
brought  me  either ;  for,  then  I  was  worse  than 
ever,  and  began  haunting  the  coach-oftice  in 
Wood  Street,  Cheapside,  before  the  coach  had 
left  the  Blue  Boar  in  our  town.  For  all  that  I 
knew  this  perfectly  well,  I  still  felt  as  if  it  were 
not  safe  to  let  the  coach-ofifice  be  out  of  my 
sight  longer  than  five  minutes  at  a  time  ;  and  in 
this  condition  of  unreason  I  had  performed  the 
first  half-hour  of  a  watch  of  four  or  five  hours, 
when  Wemmick  ran  against  me. 

"Halloa,  Mr.  Pip!"  said  he;  "how  do  you 
do?  I  should  hardly  have  thought  this  was 
your  beat." 

I  explained  that  I  was  waiting  to  meet  some- 
body who  was  coming  up  by  coach,  and  I  in- 
quired after  the  Castle  and  the  Aged. 

"  Both  flourishing,  thankye,"  said  Wemmick, 
"  and  particularly  the  Aged.  He's  in  wonderful 
feather.     He'll  be  eighty-two  next  birthday.     I 


have  a  notion  of  firing  eighty-two  times,  if  the 
neighbourhood  shouUin't  complain,  and  that 
cannon  of  mine  should  prove  equal  to  the 
pressure.  However,  this  is  not  London  talk. 
Where  do  you  think  I  am  going  to.?" 

"To  the  office?"  said  I,  for  he  was  tending 
in  that  ilireclion. 

"  Next  thing  to  it,"  returned  Wemmick  ;  "  I 
am  going  to  Newgate.  We  are  in  a  banker's- 
parcel  case  just  at  present,  and  I  have  been 
down  the  road  taking  a  scjuint  at  the  scene  of 
action,  and  thereupon  must  have  a  word  or 
two  with  our  client." 

"Did  your  client  commit  the  robbery?"  I 
asked. 

"  Bless  your  soul  and  body,  no  ! "  answered 
Wemmick  very  drily.  "  But  he  is  accused  of  it. 
So  might  you  or  1  be.  Either  of  us  might  be 
accused  of  it,  you  know."' 

"  Only  neither  of  us  is,"  I  remarked. 

"  Yah  !"  said  Wemmick,  touching  me  on  the 
breast  with  his  forefinger  ;  "  you're  a  deep  one, 
Mr,  Pip  !  Would  you  like  to  have  a  look  at 
Newgate?     Have  you  time  to  spare?" 

I  had  so  much  time  to  spare,  that  the  proposal 
came  as  a  relief,  notwithstanding  its  irrecon- 
cilability with  my  latent  desire  to  keep  my  eye 
on  the  coach-olfice.  Muttering  that  I  would 
make  the  inquiry  whether  I  had  time  to  walk 
with  him,  I  went  into  the  office,  and  ascertained 
from  the  clerk  with  the  nicest  precision,  and 
much  to  the  trying  of  his  temper,  the  earliest 
moment  at  which  the  coach  could  be  expected 
— which  I  knew  beforehand  quite  as  well  as  he. 
I  then  rejoined  Mr.  Wemmick,  and  affecting  to 
consult  my  watch,  and  to  be  surprised  by  the 
information  I  had  received,  accepted  his  offer. 

We  were  at  Newgate  in  a  few  minutes,  and 
we  passed  through  the  lodge,  where  some  fetters 
were  hanging  up  on  the  bare  walls  among  the 
prison  rules,  into  the  interior  of  the  gaol.  At 
that  time  gaols  were  much  neglected,  and  the 
period  of  exaggerated  reaction  consequent  on  all 
public  wrong-doing — and  which  is  always  its 
heaviest  and  longest  punishment — was  still  far 
off.  So,  felons  were  not  lodged  and  fed  better 
tlian  soldiers  (to  say  nothing  of  paupers),  and 
seldom  set  fire  to  their  j)risons  with  the  excusable 
object  of  improving  the  flavour  of  their  soup. 
It  was  visiting-time  when  Wemmick  took  me  in  ; 
and  a  potman  was  going  his  rounds  with  beer ; 
and  the  prisoners,  behind  bars  in  yards,  were 
buying  beer,  and  talking  to  friends ;  and  a 
frouzy,  ugly,  disorderly,  depressing  scene  it  was. 

It  struck  me  that  Wemmick  walked  among 
the  prisoners  much  as  a  gardener  might  walk 
among  his  plants.     This  was  first  put  into  my 
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head  by  his  seeing  a  shoot  that  had  come  up  in 
the  night,  and  saying,  "What,  Cai^tain  Tom! 
Axeycu  there?  Ah,  indeed  !"  and  also,  "  Is  that 
Black  Lill  behind  the  cistern  ?  ^^'hy,  I  liidn't 
look  for  you  these  two  months.  How  do  you 
find  yourself?"  Equally  in  his  stopping  at  the 
bars  anil  attending  to  anxious  whis[)erers — 
always  singly — Wemmick,  with  his  post-office  in 
an  immovable  state,  looked  at  them,  while  in 
conference,  as  if  he  were  taking  particular  notice 
of  the  advance  they  had  made,  since  last  observed, 
towards  coming  out  in  full  blow  at  their  trial. 

He  was  highly  popular,  and  I  found  that  he 
took  the  familiar  department  of  Mr.  Jaggers's 
business  :  though  something  of  the  state  of  Mr. 
Jaggers  hung  about  him  too,  forbidding  approach 
beyond  certain  limits.  His  personal  recognition 
of  each  successive  client  was  com|)rised  in  a 
nod,  and  in  his  settling  his  hat  a  little  easier  on 
his  head  with  both  hands,  and  then* tightening 
the  post-office,  and  putting  his  hands  in  his 
pockets.  In  one  or  two  instances  there  was  a 
difficulty  rcsjjecting  the  raising  of  fees,  and  then 
Mr.  Wemmick,  backing  as  far  as  possible  from 
the  insufficient  money  produced,  said,  "  It's  no 
use,  my  boy.  I'm  only  a  subordinate.  I  can't 
take  it.  Don't  go  on  in  that  way  with  a  subor- 
dinate. If  you  are  unable  to  make  up  your 
(juantum,  my  boy,  you  had  better  address  your- 
self to  a  principal ;  there  are  plenty  of  principals 
in  the  profession,  you  know,  and  what  is  not 
worth  the  while  of  one  may  be  worth  the  while 
of  another ;  that's  my  recommendation  to  you, 
speaking  as  a  subordinate.  Don't  try  on  use- 
less measures.  \\'hy  should  you  ?  Now,  who's 
next?" 

Thus,  we  walked  through  ^\'emmick's  green- 
house, until  he  turned  to  me  and  said,  "  Notice 
the  man  I  shall  shake  hands  with.'  I  should 
have  done  so  without  the  preparation,  as  he  had 
shaken  hands  with  no  one  yet. 

Alinost  as  soon  as  he  had  spoken,  a  portly, 
upright  man  (whom  I  can  see  now  as  1  write) 
in  a  well-worn,  olive-coloured  frock-coat,  with  a 
peculiar  pallor  overspreading  the  red  in  his  com- 
plexion, and  eyes  that  went  wandering  about 
when  he  tried  to  fix  them,  came  up  to  a  corner 
of  the  bars,  and  put  his  haml  to  his  hat — which 
had  a  greasy  and  fatty  surface  like  cold  broth — 
with  a  half  serious  and  half  jocose  military 
salute. 

"  Colonel,  to  you  I"  said  Wemmick.  ''  How 
are  you,  Colonel?" 

"  All  right,  Mr.  Wemmick."' 

"  Everything  was  ilone  that  could  be  done, 
but  the  evidence  was  too  strong  for  us,  Colonel." 

"  Yes,  it  was  too  strong,  sir — but  /  don't  care.'' 


"  No,  no,"  said  Wemmick  coolly,  *' you  don't 
care."  Then,  turning  to  me,  "Served  his  Majesty, 
this  man.  Was  a  soldier  in  the  line,  and  bought 
his  discharge." 

I  said,  '•  Indeed  ?  '  and  the  man's  eyes  looked 
at  me,  and  then  looked  over  my  head,  and  then 
looked  all  round  me,  and  then  he  drew  his  hand 
across  his  lips  and  laughed. 

"  I  think  I  shall  be  out  of  this  on  Monday, 
sir,"  he  said  to  Wemmick. 

"  Perhaps,"  returned  my  friend,  "  but  there's 
no  knowing." 

"  I  am  glad  to  have  the  chance  of  bidding 
you  good-bye,  Mr.  Wemmick,"  said  the  man, 
stretching  out  his  liand  between  two  bars. 

"Thankye,"  said  Wemmick,  shaking  hands 
with  him.     *■  Same  to  you.  Colonel." 

"If  what  I  had  u[jon  me,  when  taken,  hail 
been  real,  Mr.  Wemmick,"  said  the  man,  un- 
willing to  let  his  hand  go,  "  I  should  have  asked 
the  favour  of  your  wearing  another  ring — in 
acknowledgment  of  your  attentions." 

"  I'll  accept  the  will  for  the  deed,"  said  Wem- 
mick. "  By-the-bye,  you  were  quite  a  pigeon 
fancier."  The  man  looked  up  at  the  sky.  "  1 
am  told  you  had  a  remarkable  breed  of  tum- 
blers. Cou/d  )ou  commission  any  friend  of  yours 
to  bring  me  a  pair,  if  you've  no  further  use 
for 'em?" 

"  It  shall  be  done,  sir." 

"  All  right,"  said  Wemmick ;  "  they  shall  be 
taken  care  of.  Good  afternoon.  Colonel.  Good- 
bye!" They  shook  hands  again,  and,  as  we 
walked  away,  Wemmick  said  to  me,  "  .A  Coiner, 
a  very  good  workman.  The  Recorder's  report 
is  made  to-day,  and  he  is  sure  to  be  executed  on 
Monday.  Still,  you  see,  as  far  as  it  goes,  a  pair 
of  pigeons  are  portable  property,  all  the  same." 
With  that,  he  lookeil  back,  and  nodded  at  this 
dead  plant,  and  then  cast  his  eyes  about  him, 
in  walking  out  of  the  yard,  as  if  he  were  con- 
sidering what  other  pot  would  go  best  in  its 
place. 

As  we  came  out  of  the  prison  through  the  lodge, 
I  found  that  the  great  importance  of  my  guardian 
was  appreciated  by  the  turnkeys,  no  less  than 
by  those  whom  they  held  in  charge.  "  Well, 
Mr.  Wemmick,"  said  the  turnkey  who  kept  us 
between  the  two  studded  and  spiked  lodge-gates, 
and  who  carefully  locked  one  before  he  unlcoked 
the  other,  "whats  Mr.  Jaggers  going  to  do  with 
that  water-side  murder?  Is  he  going  to  make 
it  manslaughter,  or  what's  he  going  to  make 
of  it?" 

"  Why  don't  you  ask  him?"  returned  Wem- 
mick. 

"  Oh  yes,  I  dare  say  I'"  said  the  turnkey. 
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'•  Now,  tliat's  the  way  with  them  here,  Mr. 
rip,"  remarked  Wemmick,  turning  to  mc  with 
his  i)ost-ottice  elongated.  "  I'hey  don't  mind 
what  they  ask  of  me,  the  subordinate  ;  but  you'll 
never  catch  'em  asking  any  questions  ol"  my 
]>rincipal." 

"  Is  this  young  gentleman  one  of  the  'j)ren- 
tices  or  articled  ones  of  your  office  ?"  askcil  the 
turnkey  with  a  grin  at  Mr.  Wemmick's  humour. 

"  There  he  goes  again,  you  see  !"  cried  Wem- 
mick. "  I  told  you  so  !  Asks  another  question 
of  the  subordinate  before  his  first  is  dry !  Well, 
supposing  Mr.  Pip  is  one  of  them  ?" 

"  Why,  then,"  said  the  turnkey,  grinning  again, 
"  he  knows  what  Mr.  Jaggers  is." 

*'  Yah  !"  cried  Wemmick,  suddenly  hitting  out 
at  the  turnkey  in  a  facetious  way,  "  you're  as 
dumb  as  one  of  your  own  keys  when  you  have 
to  do  with  my  principal,  you  know  you  are. 
Let  us  out,  you  old  fo.\,  or  I'll  get  him  to  bring 
an  action  against  you  for  false  imprisonment." 

The  turnkey  laughed,  and  gave  us  good  day, 
and  stood  laughing  at  us  over  the  spikes  of  the 
wicket  when  we  descended  the  steps  into  the 
street. 

"  Mind  you,  Mr.  Pip,"  said  \\'emmick  gravely 
in  my  ear,  as  he  took  my  arm  to  be  more  confi- 
dential ;  "  1  don't  know  that  Mr.  Jaggers  does 
a  better  thing  than  the  way  in  which  he  keeps 
himself  so  high.  He's  always  so  high.  His 
constant  height  is  of  a  piece  with  his  immense 
abilities.  That  Colonel  durst  no  more  take 
leave  of  him  than  that  turnkey  durst  ask  him 
his  intentions  respecting  a  case.  Then,  between 
his  height  and  them,  he  slips  in  his  subordinate 
—  don't  you  see  ? — and  so  he  has  'em,  soul  and 
body." 

I  was  very  much  impressed,  and  not  for  the 
first  time,  by  my  guardian's  subtlety.  To  con- 
fess the  truth,  I  very  heartily  wished,  and  not 
for  the  first  time,  that  I  had  had  some  other 
guardian  of  minor  abilities. 

Mr.  Wemmick  and  I  parted  at  the  office  in 
Little  Britain,  where  suppliants  for  Mr.  Jaggers's 
notice  were  lingering  about  as  usual,  and  I  re- 
turned to  my  watch  in  the  street  of  the  coach- 
office,  with  some  three  hours  on  hand.  I  con- 
sumed the  whole  time  in  thinking  how  strange 
it  was  that  I  should  be  encompassed  by  all  this 
taint  of  prison  and  crime  ;  that,  in  my  childhood 
out  on  our  lonely  marshes  on  a  winter  evening, 
I  should  have  first  encountered  it ;  that  it  should 
have  reappeared  on  two  occasions,  starting  out 
like  a  stain  that  was  faded,  but  not  gone ;  that 
It  should  in  this  new  way  pervade  my  fortune 
and  advancement.  While  my  mind  was  thus 
engaged,  I  thought  of  the  beautiful  young  Estella, 


jjroud  and  refined,  coming  towards  me,  and  1 
thought  with  absolute  abhorrence  of  the  contrast 
between  the  gaol  and  her.  I  wished  that  Wem- 
mick had  not  met  me,  or  that  I  had  not  yielded 
to  him  and  gone  with  him,  so  that,  of  all  days 
in  the  year  on  this  day,  I  might  not  have  had 
Newgate  in  my  breath  and  on  my  clothes.  I 
beat  the  prison  dust  off  my  feet  as  I  sauntered 
to  and  fro,  and  I  shook  it  out  of  my  dress,  and 
I  e.xhaled  its  air  from  my  lungs.  So  contami- 
nated did  1  feel,  remembering  who  was  coming, 
that  the  coach  came  (quickly,  after  all,  and  I  was 
not  yet  free  from  the  soiling  consciousness  of 
Mr.  Wemmick's  conservatory,  when  I  saw  her 
face  at  the  coach  window,  and  her  hand  waving 
to  me. 

What  7cas  the  nameless  shadow  which  again, 
in  that  one  instant,  had  passed  ? 
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CHAPTER  XXXHI. 

N  her  furred  travelling  dress,  Estella 
seemed  more  delicately  beautiful 
than  she  had  ever  seemed  yet,  even 
in  my  eyes.  Her  manner  was  more 
^  winning  than  she  had  cared  to  let  it 
be  to  me  before,  and  I  thought  I  saw 
Miss  Havisham's  inlluence  in  the  change. 
\\'e  stood  in  the  inn  yard  while  she 
pointed  out  her  luggage  to  me,  and 
it  was  all  collected,  1  remembered — 
having  forgotten  everything  but  herself  in  the 
meanwhile — that  I  knew  nothing  of  her  desti- 
nation. 

"  1  am  going  to  Richmond,"  she  told  me. 
'■  Our  lesson  is,  that  there  are  two  Richmonds, 
one  in  Surrey  and  one  in  Yorkshire,  and  that 
mine  is  the  Surrey  Richmond.  The  distance  is 
ten  miles.  I  am  to  have  a  carriage,  and  you  are 
to  take  me.  This  is  my  purse,  and  you  are  to 
pay  my  charges  out  of  it.  Oh,  you  must  take 
the  purse  \  We  have  no  choice,  you  and  I,  but 
to  obey  our  instructions.  We  are  not  free  to 
follow  our  own  devices,  you  and  I." 

As  she  looked  at  me  in  giving  me  the  purse, 
I  hoped  there  was  an  inner  meaning  in  her 
words.  Siie  said  them  slightingly,  but  not  with 
displeasure. 

"A  carriage  will  have  to  be  sent  for,  Estella. 
Will  you  rest  here  a  little  .'*" 

'•Yes,  I  am  to  rest  here  a  little,  and  I  am  to 
drink  some  tea,  and  you  are  to  take  care  of  me 
the  while." 

She  drew  her  arm  through  mine,  as  if  it  must 
be  done,  and  1  requested  a  waiter,  who  had  been 
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staring  at  the  coach  Hke  a  man  who  had  never 
seen  sucli  a  thing  in  his  Hfe,  to  show  us  a  private 
sitting-room.  Upon  that  he  pulled  out  a  napkin, 
as  if  it  were  a  magic  clue  without  which  he 
couldn't  find  the  way  up-stairs,  and  led  us  to  the 
black  hole  of  the  establishment  :  fitted  up  with 
a  diminishing  mirror  (quite  a  superfluous  article, 
considering  the  hole's  proportions),  an  anchovy- 
sauce  cruet,  and  somebody's  pattens.  On  my 
objecting  to  this  retreat,  he  took  us  into  another 
room  with  a  dinner-table  for  thirty,  and  in  the 
grate  a  scorched  leaf  of  a  copy-book  under  a 
bushel  of  coal-dust.  Having  looked  at  this 
extinct  conflagration  and  shaken  his  head,  he 
took  my  order :  which,  proving  to  be  merely 
"  Some  tea  for  the  lady,"  sent  him  out  of  the 
room  in  a  very  low  state  of  mind. 

I  was,  and  I  am,  sensible  that  the  air  of  this 
chamber,  in  its  strong  combination  of  stable  with 
soup  stock,  might  have  led  one  to  infer  that  the 
coaching  department  was  not  doing  well,  and 
that  the  enterprising  proprietor  was  boiling  down 
the  horses  for  the  refreshment  department.  Yet 
the  room  was  all  in  all  to  me,  Estella  being  in 
it.  I  thought  that  with  her  I  could  have  been 
happy  there  for  life.  (I  was  not  at  all  happy 
there  at  the  time,  observe,  and  I  knew  it  well.) 

"  Where  are  you  going  to  at  Richmond?"  I 
asked  Estella. 

"  I  am  going  to  live,"  said  she,  ''  at  a  great 
expense,  with  a  lady  there,  who  has  the  power — 
or  says  she  has — of  taking  me  about,  and  intro- 
ducing me,  and  showing  people  to  me,  and 
showing  me  to  people." 

"  I  suppose  you  will  be  glad  of  variety  and 
admiration  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  so." 

She  answered  so  carelessly,  that  I  said,  "  You 
speak  of  yourself  as  if  you  were  some  one  else." 

"  Where  did  you  learn  how  I  speak  of  others  ? 
Come,  coqie,"  said  Estella,  smiling  delightfully, 
"  you  must  not  expect  me  to  go  to  school  to 
you ;  I  must  talk  in  my  own  way.  How  do  you 
thrive  with  Mr.  Pocket?" 

"  I  live  quite  pleasantly  there  ;  at  least " 

It  appeared  to  me  that  I  was  losing  a  chance. 

"  At  least  ?  "  repeated  Estella. 

"  — As  pleasantly  as  I  could  anywhere,  away 
from  you." 

"You  silly  boy!"  said  Estella  quite  com- 
posedly, "  how  can  you  talk  such  nonsense  ? 
Your  friend  Mr.  Matthew,  I  believe,  is  superior 
to  the  rest  of  his  family?" 

"  Very  superior  indeed.  He  is  nobody's 
enemy " 

" — Don't  add,  but  his  own,"  interposed 
Estella,  "  for  I  hate  that  class  of  man.     But  he 


really  is  disinterested,  and  above  small  jealousy 
and  spite,  I  have  heard?" 

"  I  am  sure  I  have  every  reason  to  say  so." 

"  You  have  not  every  reason  to  say  so  of  the 
rest  of  his  people,"  said  Estella,  nodding  at  me 
with  an  expression  of  face  that  was  at  once  grave 
and  rallying,  "  for  they  beset  Miss  Havisham 
with  reports  and  insinuations  to  your  disadvan- 
tage. They  watch  you,  misrepresent  you,  write 
letters  about  you  (anonymous  sometimes),  and 
you  are  the  tomient  and  occupation  of  their 
lives.  You  can  scarcely  realise  to  yourself  the 
hatred  those  people  feel  for  you." 

"  They  do  me  no  harm,  I  hope?" 

Instead  of  answering,  Estella  burst  out  laugh- 
ing. This  was  very  singular  to  me,  and  I  looked 
at  her  in  considerable  perplexity.  When  she 
left  off" — and  she  had  not  laughed  languidly,  but 
with  real  enjoyment — I  said,  in  my  diffident 
way  with  her  : 

"  I  hope  I  may  suppose  that  you  would  not 
be  amused  if  they  did  me  any  harm  ?" 

"  No,  no,  you  may  be  sure  of  that,"  said 
Estella.  "  You  may  be  certain  that  I  laugh  be- 
cause they  fail.  Oh,  those  people  with  Miss 
Havisham,  and  the  tortures  they  undergo  ! "  She 
laughed  again,  and  even  now,  when  she  had  told 
me  why,  her  laughter  was  very  singular  to  me, 
for  I  could  not  doubt  its  being  genuine,  and  yet 
it  seemed  too  much  for  the  occasion.  I  thought 
there  must  really  be  something  more  here  than  I 
knew :  she  saw  the  thought  in  my  mind,  and 
answered  it. 

"  It  is  not  easy  for  even  you,"  said  Estella, 
"  to  know  what  satisfaction  it  gives  me  to  see 
those  people  thwarted,  or  what  an  enjoyable 
sense  of  the  ridiculous  I  have  when  they  are 
made  ridiculous.  For  you  were  not  brought  up 
in  that  strange  house  from  a  mere  baby. — I  was. 
You  had  not  your  little  wits  sharpened  by  their 
intriguing  against  you,  suppressed  and  defence- 
less, under  the  mask  of  .sympathy  and  pity,  and 
what  not,  that  is  soft  and  soothing. — I  had.  You 
did  not  gradually  open  your  lountl  childish  eyes 
wider  and  wider  to  the  discovery  of  that  im- 
l)Ostor  of  a  woman  who  calculates  her  stores  of 
peace  of  mind  for  when  she  wakes  up  in  the 
night.— I  did." 

It  was  no  laughing  matter  with  Estella  now, 
nor  was  she  summoning  these  remembrances 
from  any  shallow  place.  I  would  not  have 
been  the  cause  of  that  look  of  hers,  for  all  my 
expectations  in  a  heap. 

"Two  things  I  can  tell  you,"  said  Estella. 
*•'  First,  notwithstanding  the  proverb,  that  con- 
stant dropping  will  wear  away  a  stone,  you  may 
set  your  mind  at  rest  that  these  people  never 
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will — never  woukl  in  a  hundred  years — impair 
your  ground  with  Miss  llavisham  in  any  iiarti- 
cular,  great  or  small.  Second,  I  am  beholden 
to  you  as  the  cause  of  their  being  so  busy  and 
so  mean  in  vain,  and  there  is  my  hand  upon 
it." 

As  she  gave  it  me  playfully — for  her  darker 
mood  had  been  but  momentary — I  held  it  and 
put  it  to  my  lips.  "  You  ridiculous  boy  !"said 
EstcUa.  "  will  you  never  take  warning  ?     Or  do 


you  kiss  my  hand  in  the  same  spun  u\  which  I 
once  let  you  kiss  my  cheek  ? " 

"  What  spirit  was  that  ?"  said  I. 

"  I  must  think  a  moment.     A  spirit  of  con 
tempt  lor  the  fawners  and  plotters." 

"  If  I  say  yes,  may  I  kiss  the  cheek  again  ?" 

"  You  should  have  asked  before  you  touched 
the  hand.     But,  yes,  if  you  like." 

I    leaned   down,   and    her    calm    face    was 
like  a  statue's.      "  Now,"  said    Kstella,  gliding 
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away  the  instant  I  touched  her  cheek,  "  you  are 
to  take  care  that  I  have  some  tea,  and  you  are 
to  take  me  to  Richmond." 

Her  reverting  to  this  tone,  as  if  our  associa- 
tion were  forced  upon  us  and  we  were  mere 
puppets,  gave  me  pain ;  but  everything  in  our 
intercourse  did  give  me  pain.  Whatever  her 
tone  with  me  happened  to  be,  I  could  put  no 
trust  in  it,  and  build  no  hope  on  it ;  and  yet  I 
went  on  against  trust  and  against  hope.  Why 
repeat  it  a  thousand  times  ?     So  it  always  was. 


I  rang  for  the  tea,  and  the  waiter,  reappear- 
:   ing  with  his  magic  clue,  brought  in  by  degrees 

some  fifty  adjuncts  to  that  refreshment,  but  of 
i  tea  not  a  glimpse.  A  tea-board,  cups  and  sau- 
I  cers,  plates,  knives  and  forks  (including  carvers), 

spoons  (various),  salt-cellars,  a  meek  little  muf- 
'  fin  confined  with  the  utmost  precaution  under  a 
i  strong  iron  cover,  Moses  in  the  bulrushes  typi- 
I  fied  by  a  soft  bit  of  butter  in  a  quantity  of 
I  parsley,  a  pale  loaf  with  a  powdered  head,  two 
j  proof   impressions  of  the    bars  of  the  kitchen 
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fire-place  on  triangular  bits  of  bread,  and  ulti- 
mately a  fat  family  urn  :  which  the  waiter  stag- 
gered in  with,  expressing  in  his  countenance 
burden  and  suffering.  After  a  prolonged  ab- 
sence at  this  stage  of  the  entertainment,  he  at 
length  came  back  with  a  casket  of  precious 
appearance  containing  twigs.  These  I  steeped 
in  hot  water,  and  so,  from  the  whole  of  these 
appliances,  extracted  one  cup  of  I  don't  know 
what  for  Estella. 

The  bill  paid,  antl  the  waiter  remembered, 
and  the  hostler  not  forgotten,  and  the  chamber- 
maid taken  into  consideration — in  a  word,  the 
whole  house  bribed  into  a  state  of  contempt  and 
animosity,  and  Estella's  purse  much  lightened 
— w-e  got  into  our  post-coach  and  drove  away. 
Turning  into  Chcapside,  and  rattling  up  New- 
gate Street,  we  were  soon  under  the  walls  of 
which  I  was  so  ashamed. 

"What  place  is  that?"  Estella  asked  me. 

I  made  a  foolish  pretence  of  not  at  first  recog- 
nising it,  and  then  told  her.  As  she  looked  at 
it,  and  drew  in  her  head  again,  murmuring 
"  Wretches  !  "  I  would  not  have  confessed  to  my 
visit  for  any  consideration, 

"  Mr.  Jaggers,"  said  I,  by  way  of  putting  it 
neatly  on  somebody  else,  "  has  the  reputation 
of  being  more  in  the  secrets  of  that  dismal  place 
than  any  man  in  London." 

"  He  is  more  in  the  secrets  of  every  place,  I 
think,"  said  Estella  in  a  low  voice. 

"  You  have  been  accustomed  to  see  him  often, 
I  suppose  ? " 

"  I  have  been  accustomed  to  see  him  at  uncer- 
tain intervals,  ever  since  I  can  remember.  But 
I  know  him  no  better  now  than  I  did  before  I 
could  speak  plainly.  What  is  your  own  experi- 
ence of  him  ?     Do  you  advance  with  him  ?" 

''  Once  habituated  to  his  distrustful  manner," 
said  I,  "  I  have  done  very  well.'' 

"  Are  you  intimate?' 

"  I  have  dined  with  him  at  his  private  house." 

"  I  fancy,"  said  Estella,  shrinking,  "  that  must 
be  a  curious  place." 

"  It  is  a  curious  place." 

I  should  have  been  chary  of  discussing  my 
guardian  too  freely  even  with  her;  but  I  should 
have  gone  on  with  the  subject  so  far  as  to  de- 
scribe the  dinner  in  Gerrard  Street,  if  we  had  not 
then  come  into  a  sudden  glare  of  gas.  It  seemed, 
while  it  lasted,  to  be  all  alight  and  alive  with 
that  inexplicable  feeling  I  had  had  before  ;  and, 
when  we  were  out  of  it.  I  was  as  much  dazed  for 
a  few  moments  as  if  I  had  been  in  Lightning. 

So,  we  fell  into  other  talk,  and  it  was  prin- 
cipally about  the  way  by  which  v:-e  were  travel- 
ling, and  about  what  parts  of  London  lay  on  this 


side  of  it,  and  what  on  that.  The  great  city  was 
almost  new  to  her,  she  told  me,  for  she  had  never 
left  Miss  Havisham's  neighbourhood  until  she 
had  gone  to  France,  and  she  had  merely  passed 
through  London  then  in  going  and  returning.  I 
asked  her  if  my  guardian  had  any  charge  of  her 
while  she  remained  here?  To  that  she  em- 
phatically said,  "  God  forbid  I  "  and  no  more. 

It  was  impossible  for  me  to  avoid  seeing  that 
she  cared  to  attract  me  ;  that  she  made  herself 
winning ;  and  would  have  won  me,  even  if  the 
task  had  needed  pains.  Yet  this  made  me  none 
the  happier,  for,  even  if  she  had  not  taken  that 
tone  of  our  being  disposed  of  by  others,  I  should 
have  felt  that  she  held  my  heart  in  her  hand  be- 
cause she  wilfully  chose  to  do  it,  and  not  be- 
cause it  would  have  wrung  any  tenderness  in  her, 
to  crush  it  ami  throw  it  away. 

When  we  passed  through  Hammersmith,  I 
showed  her  where  Mr.  Matthew  Pocket  lived, 
and  said  it  was  no  great  way  from  Richmond, 
and  that  I  hoped  I  should  see  her  sometimes. 

"  Oh  yes !  you  are  to  see  me ;  you  are  to 
come  when  you  think  proper ;  you  are  to  be 
mentioned  to  the  family ;  indeed,  you  are 
already  mentioned." 

I  inquired  was  it  a  large  household  she  was 
going  to  be  a  member  of? 

"  No ;  there  are  only  two ;  mother  and 
daughter.  The  mother  is  a  lady  of  some  station, 
though  not  averse  to  increasing  her  income." 

"  I  wonder  Miss  Havisham  could  part  with 
you  again  so  soon." 

"  It  is  a  part  of  Miss  Havisham's  plans  for 
me,  Pip,"  said  Estella  with  a  sigh,  as  if  she  were 
tired  ;  "  I  am  to  write  to  her  constantly  and  see 
her  regularly,  and  report  how  I  go  on — I  and 
the  jewels — for  they  are  nearly  all  mine  now." 

It  was  the  first  time  she  had  ever  called  me 
by  my  name.  Of  course  she  did  so  purposely, 
and  knew  that  I  should  treasure  it  up. 

Wc  came  to  Richmond  all  too  soon,  and  our  des- 
tination there  was  a  house  by  the  Green  :  a  staid 
old  house,  where  hoops  and  powder  and  patches, 
embroidered  coats,  rolled  stockings,  ruffles,  and 
swonls,  had  had  their  court  days  many  a  time. 
Some  ancient  trees  before  the  house  were  still 
cut  into  fashions  as  formal  and  unnatural  as  the 
hoops  and  wigs  and  stilT  skirts;  but  their  own 
allotted  places  in  the  great  procession  of  the 
(lead  were  not  far  ofl".  and  they  would  soon  drop 
into  them,  and  go  the  silent  way  of  the  rest. 

A  bell  with  an  old  voice — which  I  dare  say  in 
its  time  had  often  said  to  the  house.  Here  is  the 
green  farthingale,  Here  is  the  diamond-hiited 
sword,  Here  are  the  shoes  with  red  heels  and 
the  blue  solitaire — sounded  gravel  v  in  the  moon- 
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light,  ami  two  cherry-colourod  nuiids  came  llut- 
tering  out  to  receive  Kstella.  The  doorway 
soon  absorbed  her  boxes,  and  she  gave  me  lier 
hand  and  a  smile,  and  said  good  night,  and  was 
absorbed  Ukewise.  And  still  I  stood  looking  at 
the  house,  thinking  how  happy  I  should  be  if  I 
lived  there  with  her,  and  knowing  that  I  never 
was  iiappy  with  her,  but  always  miserable. 

I  got  into  the  carriage  to  be  taken  back  to 
Hammersmith,  and  I  got  in  with  a  bad  heart- 
ache, and  I  got  out  with  a  worse  heartache.  At 
our  own  door  I  lound  little  Jane  Pocket  coming 
home  from  a  little  party,  escorted  by  her  little 
lover ;  and  I  envied  her  little  lover,  in  spite  of 
his  being  subject  to  Flopson. 

Mr.  Pocket  was  out  lecturing ;  for,  he  was  a 
most  delightful  lecturer  on  domestic  economy, 
and  his  treatises  on  the  management  of  children 
and  servants  were  considered  the  very  best  text- 
books on  those  themes.  But  Mrs.  Pocket  was  at 
home,  and  was  in  a  little  difficulty,  on  account 
of  the  baby's  having  been  accommodated  with  a 
needle-case  to  keep  him  quiet  during  the  unac- 
count^ible  absence  (with  a  relative  in  the  Foot 
Guards)  of  Millers.  And  more  needles  were 
missing  than  it  could  be  regarded  as  quite  whole- 
some for  a  patient  of  such  tender  years  either  to 
aj)ply  e.xternally,  or  to  take  as  a  tonic. 

Mr.  Pocket  being  justly  celebrated  for  giving 
most  e.vcellent  practical  advice,  and  for  having 
a  clear  and  sound  perce[)tion  of  things  and  a 
highly  judicious  mind,  I  had  some  notion  in  my 
heartache  of  begging  him  to  accej)t  my  con- 
fidence. But  happening  to  look  up  at  Mrs. 
Pocket  as  she  sat  reading  her  book  of  dignities 
after  j^rescribing  Bed  as  a  sovereign  remedy  for 
baby,  1  thought— Well— no,  I  wouldn't. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

'  S  I  had  grown  accustomed  to  my  ex- 
pectations, I  had  insensibly  begun 
to  notice  tlieir  effect  upon  myself 
and  those  around  me.  Their  influ- 
"■•  ence  on  my  own  character  I  disguised 
irom  my  recognition  as  much  as  pos- 
^^\  "^  sible,  but  I  knew  very  well  that  it  was 
•s^  not  all  good.  I  lived  in  a  state  of 
chronic  uneasiness  respecting  my  behaviour  to 
Joe.  My  conscience  was  not  by  any  means 
comfortable  about  Biddy.  When  I  woke  up  in 
the  night — like  Camilla — I  used  to  think,  with  a 
weariness  on  my  spirits,  that  I  should  have  been 
happier  and  better  if  I  had  never  seen  Miss 
Havisham's  face,  and  had  risen  to  manhood  con- 


lent  to  be  partners  with  Joe  in  the  honest  old 
forge.  Many  a  time  of  an  evening,  when  1  sat 
alone  looking  at  the  fire,  I  thought,  after  all, 
there  was  no  fire  like  the  forge  fire  and  the 
kitchen  fire  at  home. 

Yet  Kstella  was  so  inseparable  from  all  my 
restlessness  and  disquiet  of  mind,  that  I  really 
fell  into  confusion  as  to  the  limits  of  my  own 
part  in  its  production.  That  is  to  say,  supposing 
I  had  had  no  expectations,  and  yet  had  had 
Estella  to  think  of,  I  could  not  make  out  to  my 
satisfaction  that  I  shouUl  have  done  much  better. 
Now,  concerning  the  intluence  of  my  position  on 
others,  I  was  in  no  such  difficulty,  and  so  I  per- 
ceived— though  dimly  enough,  perhaps — that  it 
was  not  beneficial  to  anybody,  and,  above  all, 
that  it  was  not  beneficial  to  Herbert.  My  lavish 
habits  led  his  easy  nature  into  expenses  that  he 
could  not  afford,  corrupted  the  simplicity  of  his 
life,  and  disturbed  his  peace  with  anxieties  and 
regrets.  I  was  not  at  all  remorseful  for  having 
unwittingly  set  those  other  branches  of  the 
Pocket  family  to  the  poor  arts  they  practised : 
because  such  littlenesses  were  their  natural  bent, 
and  would  have  been  evoked  by  anybody  else,  if 
I  had  left  them  slumbering.  But  Herbert's  was 
a  very  difi'erent  case,  and  it  often  caused  me  a 
twinge  to  think  that  I  had  done  him  evil  service 
in  crowding  his  sparely-furnished  chambers  with 
incongruous  upholstery  work,  and  placing  the 
canary-breasted  Avenger  at  his  disposal. 

So  now,  as  an  infallible  way  of  making  little 
ease  great  ease,  I  began  to  contract  a  (luanlity 
of  debt.  I  could  hardly  begin  but  Herbert  must 
begin  too,  so  he  soon  followed.  At  Startop's 
suggestion,  we  ])ut  ourselves  down  for  election 
into  a  club  called  The  Finches  of  the  Grove : 
the  object  of  which  institution  I  have  never 
divined,  if  it  were  not  that  the  members  should 
dine  expensively  once  a  fortnight,  to  quarrel 
among  themselves  as  much  as  possible  after 
dinner,  and  to  cause  six  waiters  to  get  drunk  on 
the  stairs.  I  know  that  these  gratifying  social 
ends  were  so  invariably  accomplished,  that  Her- 
bert and  I  understood  nothing  else  to  be  referred 
to  in  the  first  standing  toast  of  the  society  : 
which  ran,  "Gentlemen,  may  the  present  pro- 
motion of  good  feeling  ever  reign  predominant 
among  the  Finches  of  the  Grove." 

The  Finches  spent  their  money  foolishly  (the 
hotel  we  dined  at  was  in  Covent  Garden),  and 
the  first  Finch  I  saw,  when  I  had  the  honour  of 
joining  the  Grove,  was  Bcntley  Drummle :  at 
that  time  floundering  about  town  in  a  cab  of  his 
own,  and  doing  a  great  deal  of  damage  to  the 
posts  at  the  street  corners.  Occasionally,  he 
shot  himself  out  of  his  equipage  head  foremost 
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over  the  apron  ;  and  I  saw  him  on  one  occasion 
deHver  himself  at  the  door  of  the  Grove  in  this 
unintentional  way — like  coals.  But  here  I  anti- 
cipate a  little,  for  I  was  not  a  Finch,  and  could 
not  be,  according  to  the  sacred  laws  of  the 
society,  until  I  came  of  age. 

In  my  confidence  in  my  own  resources,  I 
would  willingly  have  taken  Herbert's  expenses 
on  myself;  but  Herbert  was  proud,  and  1  could 
make  no  such  proposal  to  him.  So,  he  got  into 
difficulties  in  every  direction,  and  contiinied  to 
look  about  him.  When  we  gradually  fell  into 
keeping  late  hours  and  late  comjxany,  I  noticed 
that  he  looked  about  him  with  a  desponding  eye 
at  breakfast-time  ;  that  he  began  to  look  about 
him  more  hopefully  about  mid-day ;  that  he 
drooped  when  he  came  in  to  dinner ;  that  he 
seemed  to  descry  Capital  in  the  distance  rather 
clearly  after  dinner ;  that  he  all  but  realised 
Capital  towards  midnight ;  and  that,  about  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  he  became  so  deeply 
despondent  again  as  to  talk  of  buying  a  rifle  and 
going  to  America,  with  a  general  purpose  of 
compelling  buffaloes  to  make  his  fortune. 

I  was  usually  at  Hammersmith  about  half  the 
week,  and  when  I  was  at  Hammersmith  I 
haunted  Richmond  :  whereof  separately  by-and- 
by.  Herbert  would  often  come  to  Hammer- 
smith when  I  was  there,  and  I  think  at  those 
seasons  his  father  would  occasionally  have  some 
passing  perception  that  the  opening  lie  was  look- 
ing for  had  not  appeared  yet.  But,  in  the  gene- 
ral tumbling  up  of  the  family,  his  tumbling  out 
in  life  somewhere  was  a  thing  to  transact  itself 
somehow.  In  the  meantime  Mr.  Pocket  grew 
greyer,  and  tried  oftener  to  lift  himself  out  of 
his  perplexities  by  the  hair.  While  Mrs.  Pocket 
trippeil  up  the  family  with  her  footstool,  read 
her  book  of  dignities,  lost  her  pocket-handker- 
chief, told  us  about  her  grandpapa,  and  taught 
the  young  idea  how  to  shoot,  by  shooting  it  into 
betl  whenever  it  attracted  her  notice. 

As  I  am  now  generalising  a  period  of  my  life 
with  the  object  of  clearing  my  way  before  me,  I 
can  scarcely  do  so  better  than  by  at  once  com- 
pleting the  description  of  our  usual  manners  and 
customs  at  Barnard's  Inn. 

We  spent  as  much  money  as  we  could,  and 
got  as  little  for  it  as  people  could  make  up  their 
minds  to  give  us.  We  were  always  more  or  less 
miserable,  and  most  of  our  acquaintance  were  in 
the  same  condition.  There  was  a  gay  fiction 
among  us  that  we  were  constantly  enjoying  our- 
selves, and  a  skeleton  truth  that  we  never  did. 
To  the  best  of  my  belief,  our  case  was  in  the  last 
aspect  a  rather  common  one. 

Every  morning,  with  an  air  ever  new,  Herbert 


went  into  the  City  to  look  about  him.  I  often 
paid  him  a  visit  in  the  dark  back-room  in  which 
he  consorted  with  an  ink-jar,  a  hat-peg,  a  coal- 
box,  a  string-box,  an  almanac,  a  desk  and  stool, 
and  a  ruler ;  and  I  do  not  remember  that  I  ever 
saw  him  do  anything  else  but  look  about  him. 
If  we  all  did  what  we  undertake  to  do  as  faith- 
fully as  Herbert  did,  we  might  live  in  a  RepubHc 
of  the  Virtues.  He  had  nothing  else  to  do,  poor 
fellow,  except  at  a  certain  hour  every  afternoon 
to  "go  to  Lloyd's" — in  observance  of  a  cere- 
mony of  seeing  his  principal,  I  think.  He  never 
did  anything  else  in  connection  with  Lloyd's, 
that  I  could  find  out,  except  come  back  again. 
When  he  felt  his  case  unusually  serious,  and  that 
he  positively  must  fintl  an  opening,  he  would  go 
on  'Change  at  a  busy  time,  and  walk  in  and  out, 
in  a  kind  of  gloomy  country-dance  figure,  among 
the  assembled  magnates.  ''  For,"  says  Herbert 
to  me,  coming  home  to  dinner  on  one  of  those 
special  occasions,  "  I  find  the  truth  to  be,  Handel, 
that  an  opening  won't  come  to  one,  but  one  must 
go  to  it so  I  have  been." 

If  we  had  been  less  attached  to  one  another, 
I  think  we  must  have  hated  one  another  regu- 
larly every  morning.  I  detested  the  chambers 
beyond  expression  at  that  period  of  repentance, 
and  could  not  endure  the  sight  of  the  Avenger's 
livery  :  which  had  a  more  expensive  and  a  less 
remunerative  appearance  then  than  at  any  other 
time  in  the  four-and-twenty  hours.  As  we  got 
more  and  more  into  debt,  breakfast  became  a 
hoUower  and  hollowcr  form,  and,  being  on  one 
occasion  at  breakfast-time  threatened  (by  letter) 
with  legal  proceedings,  "not  unwholly  uncon- 
nected," as  my  local  paper  might  put  it,  "  with 
jewellery,"  I  went  so  far  as  to  seize  the  Avenger 
by  his  blue  collar,  and  shake  him  off  his  feet — 
so  that  he  was  actually  in  the  air,  like  a  booted 
Cupid — for  presuming  to  suppose  that  we  wanted 
a  roll. 

At  certain  times — meaning  at  uncertain  times, 
for  they  depended  on  our  humour — I  would  say 
to  Herbert,  as  if  it  were  a  remarkable  discovery  : 

"  My  dear  Herbert,  we  are  getting  on  badly." 

"  My  dear  Handel,"  Herbert  would  say  to  me 
in  all  sincerity,  "  if  you  will  believe  me,  those 
verv  words  were  on  my  lips,  by  a  strange  coin- 
cidence." 

"  Then,  Herbert,"  I  would  respond,  "  let  us 
look  into  our  aflairs." 

We  always  derived  profound  satisfaction  from 
making  an  appointment  for  this  puri)Ose.  I 
always  thought  this  was  business,  this  was  the 
way  to  confront  the  thing,  this  was  the  way  to 
take  the  foe  by  the  throat.  And  I  know  Her- 
bert thought  so  too. 
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We  ordered  something  rather  special  for 
dinner,  with  a  bottle  of  something  similarly  out 
of  the  common  way,  in  order  that  our  minds 
might  be  fortified  for  the  occasion,  and  we  might 
come  well  up  to  the  mark.  Dinner  over,  we  pro- 
duced a  bundle  of  pens,  a  copious  supply  of  ink, 
and  a  goodly  show  of  writing  and  blotting  paper. 
For,  there  was  something  very  comfortable  in 
having  plenty  of  stationery. 

I  would  then  take  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  write 
across  the  top  of  it,  in  a  neat  hand,  the  heading, 
"  Memorandum  of  Pip's  debts  ; "  with  Barnard's 
Inn  and  the  date  very  carefully  adilei!.  Herbert 
would  also  take  a  sheet  of  i)aper,  and  write  across 
it,  with  similar  formalities,  "  Memorandum  of 
Herbert's  debts." 

Each  of  us  would  then  refer  to  a  confused 
heap  of  papers  at  his  siile,  which  had  been 
thrown  into  drawers,  worn  into  holes  in  pockets, 
half  burnt  in  lighting  candles,  stuck  for  weeks 
into  the  looking-glass,  and  otherwise  damaged. 
The  sound  of  our  pens  going  refreshed  us  ex- 
ceedingly, insomuch  that  I  sometimes  found  it 
difficult  to  distinguish  between  this  edifying 
business  proceeding  and  actually  paying  the 
money.  In  point  of  meritorious  character,  the 
two  things  seemed  about  equal. 

When  we  had  written  a  little  while,  I  would 
ask  Herbert  how  he  got  on  ?  Herbert  probably 
would  have  been  scratching  his  head  in  a  most 
rueful  manner  at  the  sight  of  his  accumulating 
figures. 

"They  are  mounting  up,  Handel,"  Herbert 
would  say ;  "  upon  my  life,  they  are  mount- 
ing up." 

"Be  firm.  Herbert,"  I  would  retort,  plying  my 
own  pen  with  great  assiduity.  "  Look  the  thing 
in  the  face.  Look  into  your  affairs.  Stare  them 
out  of  countenance." 

"  So  I  would,  Handel,  only  they  are  staring 
me  out  of  countenance." 

However,  my  determined  manner  would 
have  its  effect,  and  Herbert  would  fall  to  work 
again.  After  a  time  he  would  give  up  once 
more,  on  the  plea  that  he  had  not  got  Cobbss 
bill,  or  Lobbs's,  or  Nobbs's,  as  the  case  might 
be. 

"  Then,  Herbert,  estimate ;  estimate  it  in 
round  numbers,  and  put  it  down." 

"  What  a  fellow  of  resource  you  are ! "  my 
friend  would  reply  with  admiration.  "  Really 
your  business  powers  are  very  remarkable." 

I  thought  so  too.  I  established  with  myself, 
on  these  occasions,  the  reputation  of  a  first-rate 
man  of  business — prompt,  decisive,  energetic, 
clear,  cool-headed.  When  I  had  got  all  my  re- 
sponsibilities down   upon  my  list,  I  compared 


each  with  the  bill,  and  ticked  it  oH".  My  self- 
approval  when  I  ticked  an  entry  was  quite  a 
luxurious  sensation.  When  I  had  no  more  tirks 
to  make,  I  folded  all  my  bills  up  uniformly,  dock 
eted  each  on  the  back,  and  tied  the  whole  into 
a  symmetrical  bundle.  Then  I  did  the  same  for 
Herbert  (who  modestly  said  he  had  not  my 
administrative  genius),  and  felt  that  I  had 
brought  his  affairs  into  a  focus  for  him. 

My  business  habits  had  one  other  bright  fea- 
ture, whicji  I  called  "  leaving  a  Margin."  For 
exami)le  :  supposing  Herbert's  debts  to  be  one 
hundred  and  sixty-four  pounds  four-and-two- 
pence,  I  would  say,  "  Leave  a  margin,  and  put 
them  down  at  two  hundred."  (Jr,  supposing 
my  own  to  be  four  times  as  much,  I  would  leave 
a  margin,  and  put  them  down  at  seven  hundred. 
I  had  the  highest  opinion  of  the  wisdom  of  this 
same  Margin,  but  I  am  bound  to  acknowledge 
that,  on  looking  back,  I  deem  it  to  have  been  an 
expensive  device.  P"or,  we  always  ran  into  new 
debt  immediately,  to  the  full  extent  of  the 
margin,  and  sometimes,  in  the  sense  of  freedom 
and  solvency  it  imparted,  got  pretty  far  on  into 
another  margin. 

But  there  was  a  calm,  a  rest,  a  virtuous  hush, 
consequent  on  these  examinations  of  our  affairs 
that  gave  me,  for  the  time,  an  admirable  opinion 
of  myself  Soothed  by  my  exertions,  my  method, 
and  Herbert's  compliments,  I  would  sit  with  his 
symmetrical  bundle  and  my  own  on  the  table 
before  me  among  the  stationery,  and  feel  like  a 
Bank  of  some  sort,  rather  than  a  private  indi- 
vidual. 

^^''e  .shut  our  outer  door  on  these  solemn  occa- 
sion?, in  order  that  we  might  not  be  interrupted. 
I  hacl  fallen  into  my  serene  state  one  evening, 
when  we  heard  a  letter  drop  through  the  slit  in 
the  said  door,  and  fall  on  the  ground.  "  It's  for 
you,  Handel,"  said  Herbert,  going  out  and 
coming  back  with  it,  "and  I  hope  there  is 
nothing  the  matter."  This  was  in  allusion  to 
its  heavy  black  seal  and  border. 

The  letter  was  signed  TR.M3ri  &  Co.,  and  its 
contents  were  simply  that  I  was  an  honoured 
sir,  and  that  they  begged  to  inform  me  that  Mrs. 
J.  Gargcry  had  departed  this  life  on  Monday 
last,  at  twenty  minutes  past  six  in  the  evening, 
and  that  my  attendance  was  reqr;ested  at  the  in- 
terment on  Monday  next,  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon. 


HO IV  MY  SISTER'S  DEATH  AFFECTED  ME. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

^  T  was  the  first  time  that  a  grave  had 
opened  in  my  road  of  Hfe,  and  the 
gap  it  made  in  the  smooth  ground 
was  wonderful.  The  figure  of  my 
sister  in  her  chair  by  the  kitchen 
fire  haunted  me  night  and  day.  That 
the  place  could  possibly  be  without  her 
was  something  my  mind  seemed  unable 
'.o  compass ;  and  whereas  she  had  seldom  or 
never  been  in  my  thoughts  of  late,  T  *liad  now 


the  strangest  ideas  that  she  was  coming  towards 
me  in  the  street,  or  that  she  would  presently 
knock  at  the  door.  In  my  rooms,  too,  with 
which  she  had  never  been  at  all  associated,  there 
was  at  once  the  blankncss  of  death  and  a  per- 
petual suggestion  of  the  sound  of  her  voice,  or 
the  turn  of  her  face  or  figure,  as  if  she  were  still 
alive,  and  had  been  often  there. 

Whatever  my  fortunes  might  have  been,  I 
could  scarcely  have  recalled  my  sister  with  much 
tenderness.  But  I  suppose  there  is  a  shock  of 
regret  which  may  exist  without  much  tenderness. 


IT  WAS   FINE  SUMMER   WEATHER  AGAIN. 


Under  its  influence  (and  perhaps  to  make  up  for 
the  want  of  the  softer  feeling)  I  was  seized  with 
a  violent  indignation  against  the  assailant  from 
whom  she  had  suffered  so  much;  and  I  felt  that, 
on  sufficient  proof,  I  could  have  revengefully 
pursued  Orlick,  or  any  one  else,  to  the  last 
extremity. 

Having  written  to  Joe  to  oher  him  consola- 
tion, and  to  assure  him  that  I  would  come  to 
the  funeral,  I  passed  the  intermediate  days  in 
ihe  curious  state  of  mind  I  have  glanced  at.  I 
went  down  early  in  the  morning,  and  alighted 


at  the  Blue  Boar  in  good  time  to  walk  over  to 
the  forge. 

It  was  fine  sunmier  weather  again,  and,  as  I 
walked  along,  the  times  when  I  was  a  little  help- 
less creature,  antl  my  sister  did  not  spare  me, 
vividly  returned.  But  they  returned  with  a  gentle 
tone  upon  them  that  softened  even  the  edge  of 
Tickler.  For  now  the  very  breath  of  the  beans 
and  clover  whispered  to  my  heart  that  the  day 
must  come  when  it  would  be  well  for  my  memory 
that  others  walking  in  the  sunshine  should  be 
softened  as  they  thought  of  me. 


GREAT  EXPECTATIONS. 


At  last  I  came  within  sight  of  the  house,  and 
saw  that  Trabb  and  Co.  had  put  in  a  funereal 
execution,  and  taken  possession.  Two  dismally- 
absurd  persons,  each  ostentatiously  exhibiting  a 
crutch  done  up  in  a  black  bandage — as  if  that 
instrument  could  possibly  communicate  any  com- 
fort to  anybody — were  posted  at  the  front-door; 
and  in  one  of  them  I  recognised  a  postboy  dis- 
charged from  the  Boar  for  turning  a  young  couple 
into  a  sawpit  on  their  bridal  morning,  in  conse- 
quence of  intoxication  rendering  it  necessary  for 
him  to  ride  his  horse  clasped  round  the  neck 
with  both  arms.  All  the  children  of  the  village, 
and  most  of  the  women,  were  admiring  these 
sable  warders  and  the  closed  windows  of  the 
house  and  forge  ;  and,  as  I  came  up,  one  of  the 
two  warders  (the  postboy)  knocked  at  the  door 
— implying  that  I  was  far  too  much  exhausted 
by  grief  to  have  strength  remaining  to  knock  for 
myself 

Another  sable  warder  (a  carpenter,  who  had 
once  eaten  two  geese  for  a  wager)  opened  the 
door,  and  showed  me  into  the  best  parlour. 
Here  Mr.  Trabb  had  taken  unto  himself  the 
best  table,  and  had  got  all  the  leaves  up,  and 
was  holding  a  kind  of  black  Bazaar,  with  the 
aid  of  a  quantity  of  black  pins.  At  the  moment 
of  my  arrival,  he  had  just  finished  putting  some- 
body's hat  into  black  long-clothes,  like  an  African 
baby ;  so  he  held  out  his  hand  for  mine.  But  I, 
misled  by  the  action,  and  confused  by  the  occa- 
sion, shook  hands  with  him  with  every  testimony 
of  warm  affection. 

Poor  dear  Joe,  entangled  in  a  little  black 
cloak  tied  in  a  large  bow  under  his  chin,  was 
seated  apart  at  the  upper  end  of  the  room  ; 
where,  as  chief  mourner,  he  had  evidently  been 
stationed  by  Trabb.  When  I  bent  down  and 
said  to  him,  "  Dear  Joe,  how  are  you?"  he  said, 
"  Pip,  old  chap,  you  knowed  her  when  she  were 

a  fine  figure  of  a "  and  clasped  my  hand,  and 

said  no  more. 

Biddy,  looking  very  neat  and  modest  in  her 
black  dress,  went  quietly  here  and  there,  and 
was  very  helpful.  When  I  had  spoken  to  Biddy, 
as  I  thought  it  not  a  time  for  talking,  I  went  and 
sat  down  near  Joe,  and  there  began  to  wonder 
in  what  part  of  the  house  it — she — my  sister — 
was.  The  air  of  the  parlour  being  faint  with  the 
smell  of  sweet  cake,  I  looked  about  for  the  table 
of  refreshments ;  it  was  scarcely  visible  until  one 
had  got  accustomed  to  the  gloom,  but  there  was 
a  cut-up  plum-cake  upon  it,  and  there  were  cut- 
up  oranges,  and  sandwiches,  and  biscuits,  and 
two  decanters  that  I  knew  very  well  as  orna- 
ments, but  had  never  seen  used  in  all  my  life  ; 
one  full  of  port,  anil  one  of  sherry.     Standing 


at  this  table,  I  became  conscious  of  the  servile 
Pumblechook  in  a  black  cloak  and  several  yards 
of  hat-band,  who  was  alternately  stufling  himself, 
and  making  obsequious  movements  to  catch  my 
attention.  The  moment  he  succeeded,  he  came 
over  to  me  (breathing  sherry  and  crumbs),  and 
said  in  a  subdued  voice,  "May  I,  dear  sir?"" 
and  did.  I  then  descried  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hubble;' 
the  last  named  in  a  decent  speechless  paroxysm 
in  a  comer.  We  were  all  going  to  "follow," 
and  were  all  in  course  of  being  tied  up  sepa- 
rately (by  Trabb)  into  ridiculous  bundles. 

"Which  I  meantersay,  Pip,"  Joe  whispered 
me  as  we  were  being  what  Mr.  Trabb  called 
"formed"  in  the  parlour,  two  and  two— and  it 
was  dreadfully  like  a  preparation  for  some  grim 
kind  of  dance ;  "  which  I  meantersay,  sir,  as  I 
would  in  preference  have  carried  her  to  the 
church  myself,  along  with  three  or  four  friendly 
ones  wot  come  to  it  with  willing  harts  and  arms, 
but  it  were  considered  wot  the  neighbours  would 
look  down  on  such,  and  would  be  of  opinions  as 
it  were  wanting  in  respect." 

"  Pocket-handkerchiefs  out,  all !  "  cried  Mr. 
Trabb,  at  this  point,  in  a  depressed  business- 
like voice.  "  Pocket-handkerchiefs  out !  We 
are  ready  ! " 

So,  we  all  put  our  pocket-handkerchiefs  to  our 
faces,  as  if  our  noses  were  bleeding,  and  filed 
out  two  and  two ;  Joe  and  I ;  Biddy  and  Pumble- 
chook ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hubble.  The  remains  of 
my  poor  sister  had  been  brought  round  by  the 
kitchen  door,  and,  it  being  a  point  of  Under- 
taking ceremony  that  the  six  bearers  must  be 
stifled  and  blinded  under  a  horrible  black  velvet 
housing  with  a  white  border,  the  whole  looked 
like  a  blind  monster  with  twelve  human  legs, 
shuffling  and  blundering  along,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  two  keepers — the  postboy  and  his  com- 
rade. 

The  neighbourhood,  however,  highly  approved 
of  these  arrangements,  and  we  were  much  ad- 
mired as  we  went  through  the  village ;  the  more 
youthful  and  vigorous  part  of  the  community 
making  dashes  now  and  then  to  cut  us  off,  and 
lying  in  wait  to  intercept  us  at  points  of  vantage. 
At  such  times  the  more  exuberant  among  them 
called  out  in  an  excited  manner,  on  our  emer- 
gence round  some  corner  of  expectancy,  "  Here 
they  come  !  "  "  Here  they  are  ! "  and  we  were 
all  but  cheered.  In  this  progress  I  was  much 
annoyed  by  the  abject  Pumblechook,  who,  being 
behind  me,  persisted  all  the  way,  as  a  dehcate 
attention,  in  arranging  my  streaming  hat-band, 
and  smoothing  my  cloak.  My  thoughts  were 
further  distracted  by  the  excessive  pride  of  Mr., 
and  Mrs.  Hubble,  who  were  surpassingly  con- 
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ce'ited  and  vain-glorious  in  being  members  of  so 
distinguished  a  procession. 

And  now  the  range  of  marshes  lay  clear  before 
us,  with  the  sails  of  the  ships  on  the  river  growing 
out  of  it;  and  we  went  into  the  churchyard,  close 
to  the  graves  of  my  unknown  parents,  Philip 
Pirrip,  late  of  this  parish,  and  Also  Georgiana 
Wife  of  the  Above.  And  there  my  sister  was 
laid  quietly  in  the  earth  while  the  larks  sang 
high  above  it,  and  the  light  wind  strewed  it  with 
beautiful  shadows  of  clouds  and  trees. 

Of  the  conduct  of  the  worldly-minded  Pumble- 
chook  while  this  was  doing,  I  desire  to  say  no 
more  than  it  was  all  addressed  to  me  \  and  that 
even  when  those  noble  passages  were  read  which 
remind  humanity  how  it  brought  nothing  into  the 
world,  and  can  take  nothing  out,  and  how  it 
fleeth  like  a  shadow,  and  never  continueth  long 
in  one  stay,  I  heard  him  cough  a  reservation  of 
the  case  of  a  young  gentleman  who  came  un- 
expectedly into  large  property.  When  we  got 
back  he  had  the  hardihood  to  tell  me  that  he 
wished  my  sister  could  have  known  I  had  done 
her  so  much  honour,  and  to  hint  that  she  would 
have  considered  it  reasonably  purchased  at  the 
price  of  her  death.  .  After  that,  he  drank  all  the 
rest  of  the  sherry,  and  Mr.  Hubble  drank  tlie 
port,  and  the  two  talked  (which  I  have  since 
observed  to  be  customary  in  such  cases)  as  if 
they  were  of  quite  another  race  from  the  de- 
ceased, and  were  notoriously  immortal.  Finally, 
he  went  away  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hubble — to 
make  an  evening  of  it,  I  felt  sure,  and  to  tell  the 
Jolly  Bargemen  that  he  was  the  founder  of  my 
fortunes  and  my  earliest  benefactor. 

When  they  were  all  gone,  and  when  Trabb 
and  his  men — but  not  his  boy :  I  looked  for  him 
— had  crammed  their  mummery  into  bags,  and 
Avere  gone  too,  the  house  felt  wholcsomer.  Soon 
afterwards,  Biddy,  Joe,  and  I  had  a  cold  dinner 
together ;  but  we  dined  in  the  best  parlour,  not 
in  the  old  kitchen,  and  Joe  was  so  exceedingly 
particular  what  he  did  with  his  knife  and  fork, 
and  the  salt-cellar  and  what  not,  that  there  was 
great  restraint  upon  us.  But  after  dinner,  when 
I  made  him  take  his  pipe,  and  when  I  had 
loitered  with  him  about  the  forge,  and  when  we 
sat  down  together  on  the  great  block  of  stone 
outside  it,  we  got  on  better.  I  noticed  that  after 
the  funeral  Joe  changed  his  clothes  so  far  as  to 
make  a  compromise  between  his  Sunday  dress 
and  working  dress :  in  which  the  dear  fellow 
looked  natural,  and  like  the  Man  he  was. 

He  was  very  much  pleased  by  my  asking  if  I 
might  sleep  in  my  own  little  room,  and  I  was 
pleased  too ;  for,  I  felt  that  I  had  done  rather  a 
great  thing  in  making  the  request.     When  the 


shadows  of  evening  were  closing  in,  I  took  an 
opportunity  of  getting  into  the  garden  with  Biddy 
for  a  little  talk. 

"  Biddy,"  said  I,  "  I  think  you  might  have 
written  to  me  about  these  sad  matters." 

"  Do  you,  Mr.  Pip  .?  "  said  Biddy.  "  I  should 
have  written  if  I  had  thought  that." 

"  Don't  suppose  that  I  mean  to  be  unkind, 
Biddy,  when  I  say  I  consider  that  you  ought  to 
have  thought  that." 

"Do  you,  Mr.  Pip?'' 

She  was  so  quiet,  and  had  such  an  orderly, 
good,  and  pretty  way  with  her,  that  I  did  not 
like  the  thought  of  making  her  cry  again.  After 
looking  a  little  at  her  (lowncast  eyes  as  she 
walked  beside  me,  I  gave  up  that  point. 

"  I  suppose  it  will  be  dihicult  for  you  to  re- 
main here  now,  Biddy  dear  ?  " 

"  Oh !  I  can't  do  so,  Mr.  Pip,"  said  Biddy 
in  a  tone  of  regret,  but  still  of  quiet  conviction. 
"  I  have  been  speaking  to  Mrs.  Hubble,  and  I 
am  going  to  her  to-morrow.  I  hope  we  shall  be 
able  to  take  some  care  of  Mr.  Gargery,  together, 
until  he  settles  down." 

"  How  are  you  going  to  live,  Biddy?  If  you 
want  any  mo " 

"  How  am  I  going  to  live  ?  "  repeated  Biddy, 
striking  in,  with  a  momentary  flush  upon  her 
face.  "  I'll  tell  you,  Mr.  Pip.  I  am.  going  to 
try  to  get  the  place  of  mistress  in  the  new  school 
nearly  finished  here.  I  can  be  well  recommended 
by  all  the  neighbours,  and  I  hope  I  can  be  indus- 
trious and  patient,  and  teach  myself  while  I  teach 
others.  You  know,  Mr.  Pip,"  pursued  Biddy  with 
a  smile,  as  she  raised  her  eyes  to  my  face,  "  the 
new  schools  are  not  like  the  old,  but  I  learnt  a 
good  deal  from  you  after  that  time,  and  have  had 
time  since  then  to  improve." 

"  I  think  you  would  always  improve,  Biddy, 
under  any  circumstances." 

"  Ah  !  Except  in  my  bad  side  of  human 
nature,"  murmured  Biddy. 

It  was  not  so  much  a  reproach  as  an  irresist- 
ible thinking  aloud.  Well !  I  thought  I  would 
give  up  that  point  too.  So  I  walked  a  little 
turther  with  Biddy,  looking  silently  at  her  down- 
cast eyes. 

"  I  have  not  heard  the  particulars  of  my  sister's 
death,  Biddy." 

"  They  are  very  slight,  poor  thing  !  She  had 
been  in  one  of  her  bad  states — though  they  had 
got  better  of  late,  rather  than  worse — for  four 
days,  when  she  "came  out  of  it  in  the  evening, 
just  at  tea-time,  and  said  quite  plainly,  'Joe.' 
As  she  had  never  said  any  word  for  a  long  while, 
I  ran  and  fetched  in  Mr.  Gargery  from  the  forge. 
She  made  signs  to  me  that  she  wanted  him  to  sit 
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down  close  to  licr,  and  wanted  mc  to  put  her 
arms  round  his  neck.  So  I  put  them  rouml  his 
neck,  and  she  laid  her  head  down  on  his  shoulder 
tiuite  content  and  satisfied.  And  so  she  presently 
said  'Joe'  again,  and  once  'Pardon,'  and  once 
•  Pip.'  And  so  she  never  lifted  her  head  up  any 
more,  and  it  was  just  an  hour  later  when  we  laiil 
it  down  on  her  own  bed,  because  we  found  she 
was  gone." 

Biddy  cried  ;  the  darkening  gartlcn,  and  the 
lane,  ami  the  stars  that  were  coming  out,  were 
blurred  in  my  own  sight. 

*'  Nothing  was  ever  discovered,  Biddy  ?  " 

"  Nothing." 

"  Po  you  know  what  is  become  of  Orlick  ?  " 

"  1  should  think,  from  the  colour  of  his  clothes, 
that  he  is  working  in  the  quarries." 

"  Of  course  you  have  seen  him,  then  ? — 
Why  are  you  looking  at  that  dark  tree  in  the 
lane  ?  " 

"  I  saw  him  there  on  the  night  she  died." 

'•  That  was  not  the  last  time,  either,  Biddy  ?" 

*'  No ;  I  have  seen  him  there  since  we  have 
been  walking  here. — It  is  of  no  use,"  said  Biddy, 
laying  her  hand  upon  my  arm  as  I  was  for  run- 
ning out ;  '•  you  know  I  would  not  deceive  you  ; 
he  was  not  there  a  minute,  and  he  is  gone." 

It  revived  my  utmost  indignation  to  find  that 
she  was  still  pursued  by  this  fellow,  and  I  felt 
inveterate  against  him.  I  told  her  so,  and  lold 
her  that  I  would  spend  any  money  or  take  any 
pains  to  drive  him  out  of  that  country.  By  de- 
grees she  led  me  into  more  temperate  talk,  and 
she  told  me  how  Joe  loved  mc,  and  how  Joe 
never  complained  of  anything — she  didn't  say  of 
me  ;  she  had  no  need  ;  I  knew  what  she  meant 
— but  ever  did  his  duty  in  his  way  of  life  with 
a  strong  hand,  a  (juiet  tongue,  and  a  gentle 
heart. 

'•  Indeed,  it  would  he  hard  to  say  too  much  for 
him,"  said  I ;  "  and,  Biddy,  we  must  often  speak 
of  these  things,  for  of  course  I  shall  be  often 
down  here  now.  I  am  not  going  to  leave  j50or 
Joe  alone." 

Biddy  said  never  a  single  word. 

"  Biddv,  don't  you  hear  me  ?  " 

"Yes,  Mr.  Pip." 

"  Not  to  mention  your  calling  me  Mr.  Pip — 
which  appears  to,  me  to  be  in  bad  taste,  Biddy 
— what  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  What  do  I  mean  ?  "  asked  Biddy  timidly. 

"  Biddy,"  said  I  in  a  virtuously  self-asserting 
manner,  "  I  must  request  to  know  what  you 
mean  by  this  ?  " 

"  By  this  ?  "  said  Biddy. 

"  Now,  don't  echo,"  I  retorted.  "  You  used 
not  to  echo,  Biddy." 
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"  Used  not  I 
Used  ! " 

Well !  I  rather  thought  I  would  give  up  tliai 
point  too.  After  another  silent  turn  in  the 
ganlen,  I  fell  back  on  the  main  position. 

"  Bidily,"  said  I,  "  I  made  a  remark  respecting 
my  coming  down  here  often  to  see  Joe,  which 
you  received  with  a  marked  silence.  Have  the 
goodness,  Biddy,  to  tell  me  why." 

"  Are  you  quite  sure,  then,  that  you  will  come 
to  see  him  often?"  asked  Biddy, stopping  in  the 
narrow  garden  walk,  and  looking  at  me  under  the 
stars  with  a  clear  and  honest  eye. 

"  Oh  dear  me  ! "  saiil  I,  as  I  found  myself 
compelled  to  give  up  Biddy  in  despair.  "  This 
really  is  a  very  bad  side  of  human  nature  !  Don't 
say  any  more,  if  you  please,  Biddy.  This  shocks 
me  very  much." 

For  which  cogent  reason  I  kci)t  Biddy  at  a 
distance  during  supper,  and,  when  I  went  up  to 
my  own  old  little  room,  took  as  stately  a  leave 
of  her  as  I  could,  in  my  murmuring  soul,  deem 
reconcilable  with  the  churchyard  and  the  event 
of  the  day.  As  often  as  I  was  restless  in  the 
night,  and  that  was  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  I 
reflected  what  an  un kindness,  what  an  injury, 
what  an  injustice,  Biddy  had  done  me. 

Early  in  the  morning  I  was  to  go.  Early  in 
the  morning  I  was  out,  and  looking  in,  unseen, 
at  one  of  the  wooden  windows  of  the  forge. 
There  I  stood,  for  minutes,  looking  at  Joe, 
already  at  work,  with  a  glow  of  health  and 
strength  upon  his  face  that  made  it  show  as  if 
the  bright  sun  of  the  life  in  store  for  him  were 
shining  on  it. 

"Good-bye,  dear  Joe  ! — No,  don't  wipe  it  off 
— for  God's  sake,  give  me  your  blackened  hand ! 
— I  shall  be  down  soon  and  often." 

"  Never  too  soon,  sir,"  said  Joe,  "  and  never 
too  often,  Pip  !" 

Biddy  was  waiting  for  me  at  die  kitchen  door, 
with  a  mug  of  new  milk  and  a  crust  of  bread. 
"  Biddy,"  said  I  when  I  gave  her  my  hand  at 
parting,  "  I  am  not  angry,  but  I  am  hurt." 

"  No,  don't  be  hurt,"  she  pleaded  (juite 
pathetically;  "let  only  me  be  hurt  if  I  have 
been  ungenerous." 

Once  more  the  mists  were  rising  as  I  walked 
away.  If  they  disclosed  to  me,  as  I  suspect 
they  did,  that  I  should  not  come  back,  and  that 
Biddy  was  quite  right,  all  I  can  say  is— they 
were  quite  right  too. 


J  HAVE  A   WORD  OR  TWO   WITH  MY  GUARDIAN. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 


ERBERTand  I  went  on  from  bad  to 

V,  orse,  in  the  way  of  increasing  our 

!cbts,  looking  into  our  affairs,  leav- 

„ mj,'  Margins,  and  the  like  exemplary 

|;!f  ^.^V^■c^'^  transactions  :  and  Time  went  on, 
vI^'Jk  whether  or  no,  as  he  has  a  way  of 
p  r^  doing  ;  and  I  came  of  age — in  fulfil- 
^  ment   of   Herbert's  prediction    that    I 

should  do  so  before  I  knew  where  I  was. 

Herbert  himself  had  come  of  age  eight  months 


before  me.  As  lie  had  nothing  else  than  his 
majority  to  come  into,  the  event  did  not  make  a 
])rofound  sensation  in  Barnard's  Inn.  But  we 
had  looked  forward  to  my  one-and-twentieih 
birthday  with  a  crowd  of  speculations  and  anti- 
cipations, for  we  had  both  considered  that  my 
guardian  could  hardly  help  saying  something 
definite  on  that  occasion. 

I  hatl  taken  care  to  have  it  well  understood 
in  Little  Britain  when  my  birthday  was.  On 
the  day  before  it  I  received  an  official  note 
from  Wemmick,  informing  me  that  Mr.  Jaggers 


"  IT   IS   OF   NO   USE,"   SAID   BIDDY. 


would  be  glad  if  I  would  call  upon  him  at  five 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  auspicious  day.  This 
convinced  us  that  something  great  was  to  hap- 
pen, and  threw  mc  into  an  unusual  flutter  when 
I  repaired  to  my  guardian's  oflice,  a  model  of 
punctuality. 

In  the  outer  office  ^Vcmmick  offered  me  his 
congratulations,  and  incidentally  rubbed  the  side 
of  his  nose  with  a  folded  piece  of  tissue  paper 
that  I  liked  the  look  of  But  he  said  nothing 
respecting  it,  and  motioned  me  with  a  nod  into 
my  guardian's  room.  It  was  November,  and 
my  guardian  was  standing  before  his  fire,  lean- 

GrEAT   Exi'liCTATIONS,   10. 


ing  his  back  against  the  chimney-piece,  with  his 
hands  under  his  coat-tails. 

"  Well,  Piji."  said  he,  "  I  must  call  you  Mr. 
Pip  to-day.     Congratulations,  Mr.  Pip." 

We  shook  hands — he  was  always  a  remark- 
ably short  shaker — and  I  thanked  him. 

"Take  a  chair,  Mr.  Pip,"  said  my  guardian. 

As  I  sat  downi,  and  he  preserved  his  attitude 
and  bent  his  brows  at  his  boots,  I  felt  at  a  dis- 
advantage, which  reminded  me  of  that  old  time 
when  I  had  been  put  upon  a  tombstone.  The 
two  ghastly  casts  on  the  shelf  were  not  far  from 
him,  and  their  expression  was  as   if  they  were 
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making  a  stupid  apoplectic  attempt  to  attend  to 
the  conversation. 

••  Now,  my  young  friend,"  my  guanlian  began, 
as  if  1  were  a  witness  in  the  box,  *•  1  am  going 
to  have  a  word  or  two  witli  you.*' 

"  If  you  please,  sir.' 

"  What  do  you  suppose,"  said  Mr.  Jaggcrs, 
bending  forward  to  look  at  the  ground,  and  then 
throwing  his  head  back  to  look  at  the  ceiling, 
"what  do  you  suppose  you  arc  living  at  the  rate 
of?" 

•At  the  rate  of,  sir?" 

"At,"  re])catcd  Mr.  Jaggcrs,  still  looking  at 
the  ceiling,  "the — rale — ol?"  And  then  looked 
all  round  the  room,  and  paused,  witli  his  pocket- 
handkerchief  in  his  hantl,  half-way  to  his  nose. 

1  had  lookeil  into  my  affairs  so  often,  that  I 
had  thoroughly  destroyed  any  slight  notion  I 
might  ever  have  had  of  their  bearings.  Re- 
luctantly, I  confessed  myself  iiuite  unable  to 
answer  the  question.  This  reply  seemed  agree- 
able to  Mr.  Jaggcrs,  who  said,  "  I  thought  so  !" 
and  blew  his  nose  with  an  air  of  satisfaction. 

•'  Now,  I  have  asked  you  a  question,  my 
friend,"  said  Mr.  Jaggcrs.  "Have  you  any- 
thing to  ask  ///«•?" 

"  Of  course  it  would  be  a  great  relief  to  me 
to  ask  you  several  questions,  sir ;  but  1  remem- 
ber your  prohibition." 

"  Ask  one,"  said  Mr.  Jaggcrs. 

'*  Is  my  benefactor  to  be  made  known  to  nic 
to-day  ?" 

"  N('.     Ask  another." 

"  Is  that  confidence  to  be  imparted  to  me 
soon?" 

"  Waive  that  a  moment,"  said  Mr.  Jaggers, 
''  and  a>k  another." 

I  looked  about  me,  but  there  appeared  to  be 
now  no  possible  escape  from  the  inquir}-,  *■  Have 
— I — anything  to  receive,  sir?"  On  that  Mr. 
Jaggers  said  triumphantly,  "I  thought  we  should 
come  to  it!"  and  called  to  Wcmmick  to  give 
him  that  piece  of  i)aper.  Wcmmick  apj)eared, 
handed  it  in,  and  disappeared. 

"  Now,  Mr.  Pip,"  said  Mr.  Jaggers,  '•'  attend, 
if  you  please.  You  have  been  drawing  pretty 
freely  here ;  your  name  occurs  pretty  often  in 
Wcmmick's  cash-book ;  but  you  are  in  debt,  of 
course?" 

"  I  am  afraid  I  must  say  yes,  sir.' 

"  You  know  you  must  say  yes ;  don't  you  ?  " 
said  Mr.  Jaggers. 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  I  don't  ask  you  wliat  you  owe,  because  you 
don't  know  ;  and,  if  you  did  know,  you  wouldn't 
tell  me ;  you  would  say  less.  Yes,  yes,  my 
friend,"  cried  Mr.  Jaggers,  waving  his  forefinger 


to  stop  me,  as  J  made  a  show  of  jjrotesiing ; 
"  it's  likely  enough  that  you  think  you  wouldn't, 
but  you  wt)iild.  You'll  excuse  me,  but  I  know 
better  than  you.  .\ow,  take  this  piece  of  paper 
in  your  hand.  You  have  got  it?  Very  good 
Now,  unfold  it  and  tell  me  what  it  is." 

"This  is  a  bank  note,"  said  I,  "for  five  hun- 
dretl  pounds." 

"  That  is  a  bank  note,"  repeated  Mr.  Jaggers, 
"  for  five  hundred  pounds.  And  a  very  hand- 
some sum  of  money  too,  I  think.  You  consider 
it  so  ?  " 

"  How  could  1  do  otherwise  ?  " 

"  Ah  !  But  answer  the  question,"  said  Mr. 
Jaggers. 

"  Undoubtedly." 

"  You  consider  it,  undoubtedly,  a  handsome 
sum  of  money.  Now,  that  handsome  sum  of 
money,  Pip,  is  your  own.  It  is  a  present  to  you 
on  this  day,  in  earnest  of  your  expectations. 
And  at  the  rate  of  that  handsome  sum  of  money 
per  annum,  and  at  no  higher  rate,  you  are  to 
live  until  the  donor  of  the  whole  appears.  That 
is  to  say,  you  will  now  take  your  money  affairs 
entirely  into  your  own  hands,  and  you  will  draw 
from  Wemmick  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
pounds  per  quarter,  until  you  are  in  communica- 
tion with  the  fountain-head,  and  no  longer  with 
the  mere  agent  As  I  have  told  you  before,  I 
am  the  mere  agent.  I  execute  my  instructions, 
and  I  am  paid  for  doing  so.  I  think  them  inju- 
dicious, but  I  am  not  paid  for  giving  any  opinion 
on  their  merits." 

I  was  beginning  to  express  my  gratitude  to 
my  benefactor  for  the  great  liberality  with  which 
I  war,  treated,  when  Mr.  Jaggers  stopped  me. 
"  I  am  not  paid,  Pip,"  said  he  coolly,  "  to  carry 
your  words  to  any  one;"  and  then  gathered  u|) 
his  coat-tails,  as  he  had  gathered  up  the  subject, 
and  stood  frowning  at  his  boots,  as  if  he  sus- 
pected them  of  designs  against  him. 

After  a  pause!  hinted  : 

"  There  was  a  cjuestion  just  now,  Mr.  Jaggers, 
which  you  desired  me  to  waive  for  a  moment. 
I  hope  1  am  doing  nothing  wrong  in  asking  it 
again  ? "' 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  said  he. 

I  might  have  known  that  he  would  never  help 
me  out ;  but  it  took  me  aback  to  have  to  shape 
the  question  afresh,  as  if  it  were  (juite  new. 
"Is  it  likely,"  I  said  after  hesitating,  "that  my 
])atron,  the  fountain-head  you  have  spoken  of, 
Mr.  Jaggers,  will  soon- — "  There  I  delicately 
stopped. 

'■Will  soon  what?"  asked  ^Ix.  Jaggers. 
"  That's  no  (jucstion  as  it  stands,  you  know.'' 

•'  — Will  soon  come  to  London,"  said  I,  after 
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casting  about  for  a  precise  form  of  words,  "or 
summon  me  anywhere  else  ?  " 

"  Now,  here,"  repHed  Mr.  Jaggcrs,  fixing  me 
for  the  first  time  with  his  dark  deep-set  eyes, 
"  we  must  revert  to  the  evening  when  we  first 
encountered  one  another  in  your  villnge.  What 
did  1  tell  you  then,  Pip  ?" 

'•You  told  ine,  Mr.  Jaggers,  that  it  might  be 
years  hence  when  that  person  appeared." 

"Just  so,"  said  Mr.  Jaggers;  "that's  my 
answer." 

As'jWC  looked  full  at  one  another,  1  felt  my 
breath  come  cjuicker  in  my  strong  desire  to  get 
something  out  of  him.  And  as  I  felt  that  it  came 
([uicker,  and  as  1  felt  that  he  saw  that  it  came 
<iuicker,  1  felt  that  I  had  less  chance  than  ever 
of  getting  anything  out  of  him. 

"  Do  you  suppose  it  will  still  be  years  hence, 
Mr.  Jaggers?" 

Mr.  Jaggers  shook  his  head — not  in  nega- 
tiving the  question,  but  in  altogether  negativing 
the  notion  that  he  could  anyhow  be  got  to 
answer  it — and  the  two  horrible  casts  of  the 
twitched  faces  looked,  when  my  eyes  strayed  up 
to  them,  as  if  they  had  come  to  a  crisis  in 
their  suspended  attention,  and  were  going  to 
sneeze. 

"  Come  ! "  said  Mr.  Jaggers,  warming  the 
l)acks  of  his  legs  with  the  backs  of  his  warmed 
liands,  "  I'll  be  plain  with  you,  my  friend  Pip. 
That's  a  c]ucstion  1  must  not  be  asked.  You'll 
understand  that  better  when  I  tell  you  it's  a 
<|uestion  that  might  compromise  inc.  Come! 
I'll  go  a  little  further  with  you  ;  PU  say  some- 
thing more." 

He  bent  down  so  low  to  frown  at  his  boots, 
that  he  was  able  to  rub  the  calves  of  his  legs  in 
the  pause  he  made. 

"  When  that  person  discloses,"  said  Mr.  Jag- 
gers, straightening  himself,  "you  and  that  per- 
son will  settle  your  own  affairs.  When  that 
])erson  discloses,  my  part  in  this  business  will 
cease  and  determine.  When  that  person  dis- 
closes, it  will  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  know 
anything  about  it.  And  that's  all  I  have  got  to 
say." 

We  looked  at  one  another  until  I  withdrew 
my  eyes,  and  looked  thoughtfully  at  the  floor. 
From  this  last  speech  1  derived  the  notion  that 
Miss  Havisham,  for  some  reason  or  no  reason, 
Iiad  not  taken  him  into  her  confidence  as  to  her 
designing  me  for  Estclla ;  that  he  resented  this, 
and  felt  a  jealousy  about  it ;  or  that  he  really 
ilid  object  to  that  scheme,  and  would  have 
nothing  to  do  \\\\\\  it.  When  I  raised  my  eyes 
again,  1  found  that  he  had  been  shrewdly  look- 
ing at  me  all  the  time,  antl  was  doing  so  still. 


"  If  that  is  all  you  have  to  say,  sir,"  I  re- 
marked, "  there  can  be  nothing  left  for  me  to 
say.' 

He  nodded  assent,  and  pulled  out  his  thie.^- 
dreaded  watch,  and  asked  me  where  1  was  going 
to  dine  ?  1  replied  at  my  own  chambers,  witii 
Herbert.  As  a  necessary  scjuence,  I  asked  him 
if  he  would  favour  us  widi  his  company,  and  he 
promptly  accepted  the  invitation.  But  he  in- 
sisted on  walking  home  with  me,  in  order  that  I 
might  make  no  extra  jjreparation  for  him,  and 
first  he  hail  a  letter  or  two  to  write,  and  (of 
course)  had  1^  hands  to  wash.  So,  I  said  I 
would  go  into  the  outer  office  and  talk  to 
Wemmick. 

The  fact  was,  that  when  the  five  hundrc<I 
pounds  had  come  into  my  pocket,  a  thought 
had  come  into  my  head  which  had  been  often 
there  before  ;  and  it  appeared  to  me  that  Wem- 
mick was  a  good  person  to  ailvisc  with  concern- 
ing such  thought. 

He  had  already  locked  up  his  safe,  and  made 
preparations  for  going  home.  He  had  left  his 
desk,  brought  out  his  two  greasy  office  candle- 
sticks, and  stood  them  in  line  with  the  snuffers 
on  a  slab  near  the  door,  ready  to  be  extin- 
guished ;  he  had  raked  his  fire  low,  put  his  hat 
and  great-coat  ready,  and  was  beating  himself 
all  over  the  chest  with  his  safe-key,  as  an  athletic 
exercise  after  business. 

"Mr.  Wemmick,''  said  I,  "  I  want  to  ask  your 
opinion.    I  am  very  desirous  to  serve  a  friend." 

Wemmick  tightened  his  post-office  and  shook 
his  head,  as  if  his  opinion  were  dead  against  any 
fatal  weakness  of  that  sort. 

"  This  friend,''  I  pursued,  "is  trying  to  get  on 
in  commercial  life,  l)ut  has  no  money,  and  finds 
it  difficult  and  disheartening  to  make  a  begin- 
ning. Now,  I  want  somehow  to  help  him  lo  a 
beginning." 

"With  money  dov.n?"  said  Wemmick  in  a 
tone  drier  than  any  sawdust. 

"With  some  money  down,"  I  replied,  for  an 
uneasy  remembrance  shot  across  me  of  that  sym- 
metrical bundle  of  papers  at  home;  "with  some 
m.oney  down,  and  perhaps  some  anticipation  of 
my  expectations." 

"Mr.  Pip,"'  said  Wemmick,  "I  should  like 
just  to  run  over  with  you  on  my  fingers,  if  you 
please,  the  names  of  the  various  bridges  up  as 
high  as  Chelsea  Reach.  Let's  see:  there's  Lon- 
don, one  ;  Southwark,  two ;  Plackfriars,  three  ; 
Waterloo,  four;  Westminster,  five;  Vauxhall, 
six."  He  had  checked  oft'  each  bridge  in  its 
turn  with  the  handle  of  his  safe-key  on  the  palm 
of  his  hand.  "  There's  as  many  as  six,  you  see 
to  choose  from."' 
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"  I  don't  understand  you,"  said  I. 

''Choose  your  bridge,  Mr.  Pip,"  returned 
Wemniick,  "and  take  a  w.ilk  upon  your  bridge, 
and  pitch  your  money  into  the  Thames  over  the 
centre  arch  of  your  bridge,  and  you  know  the 
end  of  it.  Serve  a  friend  with  it,  and  you  may 
know  the  end  of  it  too — but  it's  a  less  pleasant 
and  profitable  end." 

1  could  have  posted  a  newspaper  in  his  mouth, 
he  made  it  so  wide  after  saying  this. 

''This  is  very  iliscouraging,"  said  I. 

"  Meant  to  be  so,"  said  ^Vemmick. 

"Then  is  it  your  opinion,"  l^nquired  with 
some  little  indignation,  "  that  a  man  should 
never " 

"  — Invest  portable  property  in  a  friend  ?"  said 
Wemmick.  "  Certainly  he  should  not.  Unless 
he  wants  to  get  rid  of  the  friend — and  then  it 
becomes  a  question  how  much  portable  pro- 
perty it  may  be  worth  to  get  rid  of  him." 

"  And  that,"  said  I,  "  is  your  deliberate  opinion, 
Mr.  Wemmick?" 

"  That,"  he  returned,  "  is  my  deliberate  opinion 
in  this  office." 

"Ah!"  said  I,  pressing  him,  for  I  thouglit 
I  saw  him  near  a  loophole  here  ;  "  but  would 
that  be  your  opinion  at  Walworth  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Pip,"  he  replied  with  gravity,  "  Wal- 
worth is  one  place,  and  this  office  is  another. 
Much  as  the  Aged  is  one  person,  and  Mr.  Jag- 
gers  is  another.  They  must  not  be  confounded 
together.  My  Walworth  sentiments  must  be 
taken  at  Walworth ;  none  but  my  official  senti- 
ments can  be  taken  in  this  office." 

"  \'ery  well,"  said  I,  much  relieved,  "then  I 
shall  look  you  up  at  \\'alworth,  you  may  depend 
upon  it." 

"  Mr.  Pip,"  he  returned,  "  you  will  be  welcome 
there  in  a  private  and  personal  cajiacity." 

We  had  held  this  conversation  in  a  low  voice, 
well  knowing  my  guardian's  ears  to  be  the 
sharpest  of  the  sharp.  As  he  now  appeared  in 
his  doorway,  towelling  his  hands,  Wemmick  got 
on  his  great-coat,  and  stood  by  to  snuff  out  the 
candles.  We  all  three  went  into  the  street  to- 
gether, and  from  the  door-step  A\'emmick  turned 
his  way,  and  Mr.  Jaggers  and  I  turned  ours. 

I  could  not  help  wishing,  more  than  once  that 
evening,  that  Mr.  Jaggers  had  had  an  Aged  in 
Gerrard  Street,  or  a  Stinger,  or  a  Something,  or 
a  Somebody,  to  unbend  his  brows  a  little.  It 
was  an  uncomfortable  consideration,  on  a  twenty- 
first  birthday,  that  coming  of  age  at  all  seemed 
hardly  worth  while  in  such  a  guarded  and  sus- 
picious world  as  he  made  of  it.  He  was  a  thou- 
sand times  better  informed  and  cleverer  than 
Wemmick,  and  yet  1  would  a  thousand  times 


rather  have  had  Wemmick  to  dinner.  And  Mr. 
Jaggers  made  not  me  alone  intensely  melan- 
cholv,  because,  after  he  was  gone,  Herbert  said 
of  hunsclf,  witli  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  fire,  that  he 
thought  he  must  have  committed  a  felony,  and 
forgotten  the  details  of  it.  he  felt  so  dejected 
and  guilty. 


CHAPTER  XXXVH. 

KI'.MINCr  Sunday  the  best  day  for 
taking  Mr.  Wemmick's  Walworth 
ntiments.  I  devoted  the  next  en- 
uing  Sunday  afternoon  to  a  i)il- 
grimage  to  the  Castle.  On  arriving 
l)cfore  the  battlements,  I  found  the 
Union  Jack  Hying,  and  the  drawbridge 
up  ;  but,  undeterred  by  this  show  of  de- 
fiance and  resistance,  I  rang  at  the  gate,  and 
was  admitted  in  a  most  pacific  manner  by  the 
Aged. 

"  My  son,  sir,"  said  the  old  man  after  securing 
the  drawbridge,  "rather  had  it  in  his  mind  that 
you  might  happen  to  drop  in,  and  he  left  word 
that  he  would  soon  be  home  from  his  afternoon's 
walk.  He  is  very  regular  in  his  walks,  is  my 
son.     Very  regidar  in  everything,  is  my  son." 

I  nodded  at  the  old  gentleman  as  Wemmick 
himself  might  have  nodded,  and  we  went  in  and 
sat  down  by  the  fireside. 

"You  made  ac([uaintance  with  my  son,  sir," 
said  the  old  man  in  his  chirping  way,  while  he 
warmed  his  hands  at  the  blaze,  "  at  his  oftice,  1 
expect  ?  "  I  noddeil.  "  Hah  !  I  have  heerd  that 
my  son  is  a  wonderful  hand  at  his  business, 
sir  ?"  I  nodded  iiard.  "  Yes  ;  so  they  tell  me. 
His  business  is  the  Law?"  I  nodded  harder. 
"  Which  makes  it  more  surprising  in  my  son," 
said  the  old  man,  "  for  he  was  not  brought  up 
to  the  Law,  but  to  the  Wine-Coopering." 

Curious  to  know  how  the  old  gentleman  stood 
informed  concerning  the  reputation  of  Mr.  Jag- 
gers, I  roared  that  name  at  him.  He  threw  me 
into  the  greatest  confusion  by  laugliing  heartily, 
and  replying  in  a  very  sprightly  manner,  "  No, 
to  be  sure  ;  you're  right."  And  to  this  hour  I 
have  not  tlie  faintest  notion  what  he  meant,  or 
what  joke  he  thought  I  had  made. 

As  I  could  not  sit  there  nodding  at  him  per- 
petually, without  making  some  other  attempt  to 
interest  him.  I  shouted  an  inquiry  whether  his 
own  calling  in  life  had  been  "  the  Wine-Cooper- 
ing." By  dint  of  straining  that  term  out  of  my- 
self several  times,  and  tajjping  the  old  gentleman 
on  the  chest  to  associate  it  with  him,  I  at  last 
succeeded  in  making  my  meaning  understood. 
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"  No,"  said  the  old  gentleman  ;  "  the  ware- 
housing, the  warehousing.  First,  over  yonder;" 
he  appeared  to  mean  up  the  chimney,  but  I 
believe  he  intended  to  refer  me  to  Liverpool ; 
"  and  then  in  the  City  of  London  here.  How- 
ever, having  an  infirmity — for  I  am  hard  of  hear- 
ing, sir " 

I  expressed  in  pantomime  the  greatest  asto- 
nishment. 

" — Yes,  hard  of  hearing.  Having  that  infir- 
mity coming  upon  me,  my  son  he  went  into  the 
Law,  and  he  took  charge  of  me,  and  he  by  little 
and  little  made  out  this  elegant  and  beautiful 
property.  But,  returning  to  what  you  saiil,  you 
know,"  pursued  the  old  man,  again  laughing 
heartily,  '-what  I  say  is.  No,  to  be  sure;  you're 
right." 

I  was  modestly  wondering  whether  my  utmost 
ingenuity  wouUl  have  enabled  me  to  say  any- 
thing that  would  have  amused  him  half  as  much 
as  this  imaginary  pleasantry,  when  I  was  startled 
by  a  sudden  click  in  the  wall  on  one  side  of  the 
chimney,  and  the  ghostly  tumbling  open  of  a 
little  wooden  flap  with  "  Joh.n"  "  upon  it.  The 
old  man,  following  my  eyes,  cried  with  great 
triumph,  "My  son's  come  home  !"  and  we  both 
went  out  to  the  drawbridge. 

It  was  worth  any  money  to  see  ^\'emmick 
waving  a  salute  to  mc  from  the  other  side  of  the 
moat,  wlien  we  might  have  shaken  hands  across 
it  with  the  greatest  ease.  The  Aged  was  so 
delighted  to  work  the  drawbridge,  that  I  made 
no  offer  to  assist  him,  but  stood  quiet  until 
Wemmick  had  come  across,  and  had  presented 
me  to  Miss  Skiffins  :  a  lady  by  whom  he  was 
accompanied. 

Miss  Skiffins  was  of  a  wooden  appearance, 
and  was,  like  her  escort,  in  the  post-office  branch 
of  the  service.  She  might  have  been  some  two 
or  three  years  younger  than  Wemmick,  and  I 
judged  her  to  stand  possessed  of  portable  pro- 
l)erty.  The  cut  of  her  dress  from  the  waist  up- 
ward, both  before  and  behind,  made  her  figure 
very  like  a  boy's  kite  ;  and  I  might  have  pro- 
nounced her  gown  a  little  too  decidedly  orange, 
and  her  gloves  a  little  too  intensely  green.  But 
she  seemed  to  be  a  good  sort  of  fellow,  and 
showed  a  high  regard  for  the  .\ged.  I  was  not 
long  in  discovering  that  she  was  a  frecjuent 
visitor  at  the  Castle  ;  for,  on  our  going  in,  and 
my  complimenting  Wemmick  on  his  ingenious 
contrivance  for  announcing  himself  to  the  Aged, 
he  begged  me  to  give  my  attention  for  a  moment 
to  the  other  side  of  the  chimney,  and  disappeared. 
Presently  another  click  came,  and  another  little 
door  tumbled  open,  with  "  ^Iiss  Skiffins"  on  it; 
then  Miss  Skiffins  shut  up,  and  John  tumbled 


open  ;  then  Miss  Skiffins  and  John  both  tumbled 
ojjen  together,  and  finally  shut  up  together.  On 
A\'emmick's  return  from  working  these  mecha- 
nical appliances,  I  expressed  the  great  admira- 
tion with  which  I  regarded  them,  and  he  said, 
"  Well,  you  know,  they're  both  pleasant  and 
useful  to  the  Aged.  And  by  George,  sir,  it's  a 
thing  worth  mentioning,  that  of  all  tiie  people 
who  come  to  this  gate,  the  secret  of  those  pulls 
is  only  known  to  the  Aged,  Miss  Skiffins,  and 
me ! " 

"  And  Mr.  Wemmick  made  them,"  added 
Miss  Skiffins,  "  with  his  own  hands,  out  of  his 
own  head." 

While  Miss  Skiffins  was  taking  off  her  bonnet 
(she  retained  her  green  gloves  during  the  even- 
ing, as  an  outward  and  visible  sign  that  there 
was  company),  Wemmick  invited  me  to  take  a 
walk  with  him  round  the  jjroperty,  and  see  how 
the  island  looked  in  winter-time.  Thinking  that 
he  did  this  to  give  me  an  opportunity  of  takmg 
his  ^Valworth  sentiments,  I  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity as  soon  as  we  were  out  of  the  Castle. 

Having  thought  of  the  matter  with  care,  I 
approached  my  subject  as  if  I  had  never  hinted 
at  it  before.  I  informed  Wemmick  that  I  was 
anxious  on  behalf  of  Herbert  Pocket,  and  I  told 
him  how  we  had  first  met,  and  how  we  had 
fought.  I  glanced  at  Herbert's  home,  and  at 
his  character,  and  at  his  having  no  means  but 
such  as  he  was  dependent  on  his  f^ither  for : 
those,  uncertain  and  unpunctual.  I  alluded  to 
the  advantages  I  had  derived  in  my  first  rawness 
and  ignorance  from  his  society,  and  I  confessed 
that  I  feared  I  had  but  ill  repaid  them,  and  that 
lie  might  have  done  better  without  me  and  my 
exjicciations.  Keeping  Miss  Havisham  in  tlie 
background  at  a  great  distance,  I  still  hinted  at 
the  possibility  of  my  having  competed  with  him 
in  his  prospects,  and  at  the  certainty  of  his  pos- 
sessing a  generous  soul,  and  being  far  above  any 
mean  distrusts,  retaliations,  or  designs.  For  all 
these  reasons  (1  told  Wemmick),  and  because  he 
was  my  young  companion  and  friend,  and  I  had 
a  great  affection  for  him,  I  wished  my  own  gooil 
fortune  to  reflect  some  rays  upon  him,  and 
therefore  I  sought  advice  from  Wemmick's  ex- 
perience, and  knowledge  of  men  and  affairs, 
how  I  could  best  try  with  my  resources  to  help 
Herbert  to  some  present  income — say  of  a 
hundred  a  year,  to  keep  him  in  good  hope  and 
heart — and  gradually  to  buy  him  on  to  some 
small  partnership.  I  begged  Wemmick,  in  con- 
clusion, to  understand  that  my  help  must  always 
be  rendered  without  Herbert's  knowledge  or 
suspicion,  and  that  there  was  no  one  else  in  the 
world  with  whom  I  could  advise,     I  wound  up 
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by  laying  my  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  anil 
sayiiv^,  *'  I  cajj't  help  confiding  in  you,  though 
i  know  it  must  be  troublesome  to  you ;  but 
that  is  your  fault,  in  having;  ever  brought  mc 
here." 

Wemmick  was  silent  for  a  little  while,  and 
then  said,  with  a  kind  of  start,  "  Well,  you  know, 
Mr.  Pip,  I  must  tell  you  one  thing.  This  is 
ile\  ilish  good  of  you." 

"  Say  you'll  help  mc  to  be  good,  then,'' 
said  I. 

"  Kcod,"  replied  Wemmick,  shaking  his  head, 
'*  that's  not  my  trade." 

"  Nor  is  this  your  trading-jjlacc,"'  said  I. 

"  You  are  right,''  he  returned.  "  You  hit  the 
nail  on  the  heatl.  Mr.  Pip,  111  put  on  my  con- 
sidering cap,  and  I  think  all  you  want  to  do  may 
be  done  by  degrees.  Skiffins  (that's  her  brother) 
is  an  accountant  and  agent.  I'll  look  him  up, 
and  go  to  work  for  you." 

"  I  thank  you  ten  thousand  times." 

"  On  the  contrar}-,"  saiil  he,  '•  I  thank  you, 
for,  though  we  are  strictly  in  our  private  and 
personal  capacity,  still  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
there  are  Newgate  cobwebs  about,  and  it  brushes 
them  away." 

After  a  little  further  conversation  to  the  same 
eftect,  we  returned  into  the  Castle,  where  we 
found  Miss  Skifhns  preparing  tea.  'I'hc  respon- 
sible tluty  of  making  the  toast  was  delegated  to 
the  .Aged,  and  that  excellent  old  gentleman  was 
so  intent  upon  it  that  he  seemed  to  be  in  some 
danger  of  melting  his  eyes.  It  was  no  nominal 
meal  that  we  were  going  to  make,  but  a  vigorous 
reality.  The  Aged  prepared  such  a  haystack  of 
buttered  toast,  that  I  could  scarcely  see  him 
over  it  as  it  simmered  on  an  iron  stand  hooked 
on  to  the  top  bar ;  while  Miss  Skiliins  brewed 
.-.uch  a  jorum  of  tea,  that  the  pig  in  the  ba(  k- 
premiscs  became  strongly  excited,  and  repeatedly 
expressed  his  desire  to  participate  in  the  enter- 
tainment. 

The  flag  had  been  struck,  and  the  gun  had 
been  fired,  at  the  right  moment  of  time,  and  I 
telt  as  snugly  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  Walworth 
as  if  the  moat  were  thirty  feet  wide,  by  as  many 
deep.  Nothing  disturbed  the  tranciuillity  of  the 
Castle,  but  the  occasional  tumbling  open  of  John 
and  Miss  Skiflins  :  which  little  doors  were  a  prey 
to  some  spasmodic  infirmity  that  made  mc  sym- 
pathetically uncomfortable  until  I  got  used  to 
it.  I  inferred,  from  the  methodical  nature  of 
Miss  Skiffins's  arrangements,  that  she  made  tea 
there  every  Sunday  night;  and  I  rather  sus- 
pected that  a  classic  brooch  she  wore,  represent- 
ing the  profile  of  an  undesirable  female  ^^•ith  a  i 
very  straight  nose  and  a  ver)-  new  moon,  was  a   | 


piece  of  portable  projjcrty  that  had  been  given 
her  by  Wenuuick. 

Wc  ate  the  whole  of  the  toast,  and  drank  tea 
in  proportion,  and  it  was  tlelightful  to  sec  how 
warm  and  greasy  we  all  got  al^ter  it.  The  Aged, 
especially,  might  have  passed  for  some  clean  old 
chief  of  a  savage  tribe  just  oiled.  After  a  short 
pause  of  repose,  Miss  Skiffins — in  the  absence 
of  the  little  servant,  who,  it  seemed,  retired  to 
the  bosom  of  her  family  on  Sunday  afternoons 
— washed  up  the  tea-things  in  a  trifling,  ladylike 
amateur  manner  that  compromised  none  of  us. 
Then  she  put  on  her  gloves  again,  and  we  drew 
round  the  fire,  and  Wemmick  said,  "  Now, 
Aged  Parent,  tip  us  the  ]japer." 

Wemmick  explained  to  me,  while  the  Aged 
got  his  spectacles  out,  that  this  was  according  to 
custom,  and  that  it  gave  the  old  gentleman  infi 
nite  satisfaction  to  read  the  news  aloud.  *'  I 
won't  oflfer  an  apology,"  said  Wemmick,  "  fur 
he  isn't  capable  of  many  pleasures — are  you. 
Aged  P.?" 

"  All  right,  John,  all  right,''  returned  the  old 
man,  seeing  himself  spoken  to. 

"  Only  tip  him  a  nod  every  now  and  then 
when  he  looks  off  his  ])aper,"  said  Wemmick. 
"and  he'll  be  as  happy  as  a  king.  AVe  are  all 
attention,  Aged  One." 

"  All  right,  John,  all  right !  "  returned  the 
cheerful  old  man  :  so  busy  and  so  pleased,  that 
it  really  was  quite  charming. 

The  Aged's  reading  reminded  me  ol  the  classes 
at  Mr.  Wopsle's  great-aunt's,  with  the  plcasanter 
peculiarity  that  it  seemed  to  come  through  a 
keyhole.  As  he  wanted  the  candles  close  to 
him,  and  as  he  was  always  on  the  verge  of  put- 
ting either  his  head  or  the  newspaper  into  them, 
he  required  as  much  watching  as  a  powder-mill. 
lUit  Wemmick  was  equally  untiring  and  gentle 
in  his  vigilance,  and  the  Aged  read  on,  (juite 
unconscious  of  4iis  many  rescues.  Whenever 
he  looked  at  us,  we  all  exi)resscd  the  greatest 
interest  and  amazement,  and  nodded  until  he 
resumed  again. 

As  Wemmick  and  Miss  Skifllns  sat  side  by 
side,  and  as  I  sat  in  a  shadowy  corner,  I  observed 
a  slow  anil  gradual  elongation  of  Mr.  Wemmick's 
mouth,  jjowerfully  suggestive  of  his  .slowly  and 
gradually  stealing  his  arm  round  Miss  Skifiins's 
waist.  In  course  of  time  I  saw  his  hand  appear 
on  the  other  side  of  Miss  Skiffins  ;  but  at  that 
moment  Miss  Skifiins  neatly  stopped  him  with 
the  green  glove,  unwound  his  arm  again  as  if  it 
were  an  article  of  dress,  and  with  the  greatest 
deliberation  laid  it  on  the  table  before  her.  Mi^s 
Skiffins's  composure  while  she  did  this  was  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  sights  I  have  ever  seen. 
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and,  it"  I  could  have  thought  the  act  consistent 
with  abstraction  of  mind,  1  should  have  deemed 
that  Miss  Skithns  performed  it  mechanically. 

By-and-by,  I  noticed  AVemmick's  arm  begin- 
ning to  disappear  again,  and  gradually  fading  out 
of  view.  Shortly  afterwards,  W\<  mouth  began  to 
widen  again.  After  an  interval  of  suspense  on 
my  part  that  was  quite  enthralling,  and  almost 
painful,  I  saw  his  hand  appear  on  the  other  side 
of  MissSkiflins.  Instantly,  Miss  Skifhns  stopped 
it  with  the  neatness  of  a  placid  boxer,  took  off 
that  girdle  or  cestus  as  before,  and  laid  it  on  the 
table.  Taking  the  table  to  represent  the  path 
of  virtue,  I  am  justified  in  stating  that,  during 
the  whole  time  of  the  Aged's  reading,  Wem- 
mick's  arm  was  straying  from  the  ])ath  of  virtue, 
and  being  recalled  to  it  by  Miss  Skiffins. 

At  last  the  Aged  read  himself  into  a  light 
slumber.  This  was  the  time  for  Wemmick  to 
produce  a  little  kettle,  a  tray  of  glasses,  and  a 
black  bottle  with  a  porcelain-topped  cork,  re- 
presenting some  clerical  dignitary  of  a  rubicund 
and  social  aspect.  With  the  aiil  of  these  appli- 
ances, we  all  hail  something  warm  to  drink: 
including  the  Aged,  who  was  soon  awake  again. 
Miss  Skiffins  mixed,  and  1  observed  that  she  and 
Wemmick  drank  out  of  one  glass.  Of  course  I 
knew  better  than  to  offer  to  see  Miss  Skiffins 
home,  and  under  the  circumstances  I  thought  1 
had  best  go  first :  which  I  did,  taking  a  cordial 
leave  of  the  Aged,  and  having  passed  a  pleasant 
evening. 

Before  a  week  was  out.  1  received  a  note  from 
Wemmick,  dated  Walworth,  stating  that  he 
hoped  he  had  made  some  ailvance  in  that  mat- 
ter appertaining  to  our  private  and  personal 
capacities,  and  that  he  would  be  glad  if  I  could 
come  and  see  him  again  ui)on  it.  So,  I  went 
out  to  Walworth  again,  and  yet  again,  and  yet  | 
again,  and  I  saw  him  by  appointment  in  the 
City  several  times,  but  never  held  any  communi- 
cation with  him  on  the  subject  in  or  near  Little 
Britain.  The  upshot  was,  that  we  found  a 
worthy  young  merchant  or  shipping  broker,  not 
long  establislied  in  business,  who  wanted  intel- 
ligent help,  and  who  wanted  capital,  and  who,  in 
due  course  of  time  and  recei[)t,  would  want  a 
partner.  Between  him  and  me,  secret  articles 
were  signed  of  which  Herbert  was  the  subject, 
and  I  paid  him  half  of  my  five  hundred  pounds 
down,  and  engaged  for  sundr)'  other  payments  : 
some  to  fall  due  at  certain  dates  out  of  my  in- 
come :  some  contingent  on  my  coming  into  my 
property.  Miss  Skiflins's  brother  conducted  the 
negotiation.  Wemmick  i)crvaded  it  throughout, 
but  never  appeared  in  it. 

The  whole  business  was  so  cleverly  managed. 


that  Herbert  had  not  the  least  suspicion  of  my 
hand  being  in  it.  1  never  shall  forget  the  radiant 
face  with  which  he  came  home  one  afternoon, 
and  told  me,  as  a  mighty  piece  of  news,  of  his 
having  fallen  in  with  one  Clarrikcr  (the  young 
merchant's  name),  and  of  Clarriker's  having 
shown  an  extraordinary  inclination  towards  him, 
and  of  his  belief  that  the  opening  had  come  at 
last.  Day  by  day,  as  his  hopes  grew  stronger 
and  his  face  brighter,  he  must  have  thought  me 
a  more  and  more  affectionate  friend,  for  I  had 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  restraining  my  tears  of 
triumph  when  I  saw  him  so  happy.  At  length, 
the  thing  being  done,  and  he  having  that  day 
entered  Clarriker's  House,  and  he  having  talked 
to  me  for  a  whole  evening  in  a  flush  of  pleasure 
and  success,  I  did  really  cry  in  good  earnest 
when  I  went  to  bed,  to  think  that  my  expecta- 
tions had  done  some  good  to  somebody. 

A  great  event  in  my  life,  tiie  turning-point  of 
my  life,  now  opens  on  my  view.  But,  before  I 
proceed  to  narrate  it,  and  before  I  i)ass  on  to  all 
the  changes  it  involved,  I  must  give  one  chapter 
to  Estella.  It  is  not  much  to  give  to  the  theme 
that  so  long  filled  my  heart. 


CHAPTER  XXXVUI. 

F  that  staid  old  house  near  the  G/een 
at   Richmond  should  ever  come  to 
:st\i   ^^'  haunted  when  1  am  dead,  it  will 
^M-.'   ^^   haunted,  surely,  l)y  my  ghost. 
\^^^   Oh  the  many,  many  nights  and  days 
^} ^    through  which  the  uncjuiel  spirit  within 
'^       me  haunted  that  house   when    Estella 
lived  there  !     Let  my  body  be  where  il 
would,  my  spirit  was  always  wandering,  wander- 
ing, wandering  about  that  house. 

The  lady  with  whom  Estella  was  placed,  Mrs. 
Brand  ley  by  name,  was  a  widow,  with  one 
daughter  several  years  oliler  than  Estella.  The 
mother  looked  young,  and  the  daughter  looked 
old  ;  the  mother's  complexion  was  pink,  and 
the  daughter's  was  yellow ;  the  mother  set  up 
for  frivolity,  and  the  daughter  for  theology. 
They  were  in  what  is  called  a  good  position, 
and  visited,  and  were  visited  by,  numbers  of 
people.  Little,  if  any,  community  of  feeling 
subsisted  between  them  and  Estella,  but  the 
understanding  was  established  that  they  were 
necessary  to  her,  and  that  she  was  necessary  to 
them.  Mrs.  Brandley  had  been  a  friend  of 
Miss  Havisham's  before  the  lime  of  her  seclu- 
sion. 

In   Mrs.  Brandley's  house,  and  out  of  Mrs. 
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Urandley's  house,  I  suffered  every  kind  and 
degree  of  torture  that  Estclla  could  cause  me. 
The  nature  of  my  relations  with  her,  which 
placed  me  on  terms  of  familiarity  without 
placing  me  on  terms  of  favour,  co:iduceil  to 
my  (.listraction.  She  made  use  of  me  to  tease 
other  admirers,  and  she  turned  the  very  fami- 
liarity between  herself  and  me  to  the  account 
of  putting  a  constant  slight  on  my  devotion  to 
her.  If  I  had  been  her  secretary,  steward,  half- 
brother,  ])0or  relation — if  I  had  been  a  younger 
brother  of  her  ajipointed  husband — I  could  not 
have  seemed  to  myself  further  from  my  hopes 
when  I  was  nearest  to  b.er.  The  privilege  of 
calling  her  by  her  name,  and  hearing  her  call 
me  by  mine,  became,  under  the  circumstances, 
an  aggravation  of  my  trials ;  and  while  I  think 
it  likely  that  it  almost  maddened  her  other 
lovers,  I  knew  too  certainly  that  it  almost  mad- 
dened me. 

She  had  ailmirers  without  end.  No  dr ubt  my 
jealousy  made  an  admirer  of  every  one  who  went 
near  her ;  but  there  were  more  than  enough  of 
them  without  that. 

I  saw  her  often  at  Richmond,  I  heard  of  her 
often  in  town,  and  I  used  often  to  take  her  and 
the  Brandleys  on  the  water  ;  there  were  picnics, 
fete  days,  plays,  operas,  concerts,  parties,  all 
sorts  of  pleasures,  through  which  I  pursued  her 
— and  they  were  all  miseries  to  me.  I  never 
had  one  hour's  happiness  in  her  society,  and  yet 
my  mind,  all  round  the  four-and-twenty  hours, 
was  hari)ing  on  the  happiness  of  having  her 
with  me  unto  death. 

Throughout  this  part  of  our  intercourse — and 
it  lasted,  as  will  presently  be  seen,  for  what  I 
then  thought  a  long  time — she  habitually  re- 
verted to  that  tone  which  expressed  that  our 
association  was  forced  upon  us.  There  were 
other  times  when  she  would  come  to  a  sudden 
check  in  this  tone,  and  in  all  her  many  tones, 
and  would  seem  to  pity  me. 

"  Pip,  Pip,"  she  said  one  evening,  coming  to 
such  a  check,  when  we  sat  apart  at  a  darkening 
window  of  the  house  in  Richmond,  "  will  you 
never  take  warning  ?" 

"Of  what?" 

"Of  me." 

"  Warning  not  to  be  attracted  by  you,  do  you 
mean,  Estella?" 

"  Do  I  mean  !  If  you  don't  know  what  I 
mean,  you  are  blind." 

I  should  have  replied  that  Love  was  com- 
monly reputed  blind,  but  for  the  reason  that  I 
always  was  restrained — and  this  was  not  the 
least  of  my  miseries — by  a  feeling  that  it  was 
ungenerous  to  press  myself  upon  her,  when  she 


knew  that  she  could  not  choose  but  obey  Miss 
Havisham,  My  dread  always  was,  that  this 
knowledge  on  her  part  laid  me  under  a  heavy 
disadvantage  with  her  pride,  and  made  me  the 
subject  of  a  rebellious  struggle  in  her  bosom. 

'*  At  any  rate,"  saiil  I,  "  1  have  no  warning 
given  me  just  now,  for  you  wrote  to  me  tocone 
to  you  this  time." 

"  That's  true,"  said  Kstella  with  a  cold  care- 
less smile  that  always  chilled  me. 

After  looking  at  the  twilight  without  for  a 
little  while,  she  went  on  to  say  : 

"  The  time  has  come  round  when  Miss 
Havisham  wishes  to  have  me  for  a  day  at 
Satis.  You  are  to  lake  me  there,  and  bring 
me  back  if  you  will.  She  would  rather  I 
did  not  travel  alone,  and  objects  to  receiving 
my  maid,  for  she  has  a  sensitive  horror  of 
being  talked  of  by  such  people.  Can  you 
take  me  ?" 

"  Can  I  take  you,  Estella  ! " 

"  You  can,  then  ?  The  day  after  to  morrow, 
if  you  please.  You  are  to  pay  all  charges  out 
of  my  purse.  You  hear  the  condition  of  your 
going?" 

"  And  must  obey,"  said  I. 

This  was  all  the  pre|iaration  I  received  for 
that  visit,  or  for  others  like  it :  Miss  Havisham 
never  wrote  to  me,  nor  had  I  ever  so  much  as 
seen  her  handwriting.  We  went  down  on  the 
next  day  but  one,  and  we  found  her  in  the  room 
where  1  had  first  beheld  her,  and  it  is  neeilless 
to  add  that  there  was  no  change  in  Satis  House, 

She  was  even  more  dreadfully  fond  of  Estella 
than  she  had  been  when  I  last  saw  them  to- 
gether; I  repeat  the  word  advisedly,  lor  there 
was  something  positively  dreadful  in  the  energy 
of  her  looks  and  embraces.  She  hung  upon 
Estella's  beauty,  hung  upon  her  words,  hung 
upon  her  gestures,  and  sat  mumbling  her  own 
trembling  fingers  while  she  looked  at  her,  as 
though  she  were  -ilevouring  the  beautiful  crea- 
ture she  had  reared. 

From  Estella  she  looked  at  me,  with  a  search- 
ing glance  that  seemed  to  pry  into  my  heart 
and  probe  its  wounds.  "  How  does  she  use 
you,  Pip ;  how  does  she  use  you  ?  "  she  asked 
me  again,  with  her  witch-like  eagerness,  even  in 
Estella's  hearing.  Put,  when  we  sat  by  her 
flickering  fire  at  night,  she  was  most  weird  ;  for 
then,  keeping  Estella's  hand  drawn  through  her 
arm  and  clutched  in  her  own  hand,  she  extorted 
from  her,  by  dint  of  referring  back  to  what 
Estella  had  told  her  in  her  regular  letters,  the 
names  and  conditions  of  the  men  whom  she 
had  fascinated  ;  and  as  Miss  Havisham  dwelt 
upon    this   roll  with    the   intensity   of  a   mind 
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mortally  hurt  and  diseased,  she  sat  with  her 
other  hand  on  her  crutch-stick,  and  her  chin  on 
that,  and  her  wan  bright  eyes  glaring  at  me,  a 
very  spectre. 

I  saw  in  this,  wretched  though  it  made  me, 
and  bitter  the  sense  of  dependence,  even  of 
degradation,  that  it  awakened — I  saw  in  this 
that  Estella  was  sot  to  wreak  Miss  Havisham's 
revenge  on  men,  and  that  she  was  not  to  be 
given  to  me  until  she  had  gratified  it  for  a  term. 
I  saw  in  this  a  reason  for  her  being  beforehand 
assigned  to  me.  Sending  her  out  to  attract  and 
torment  and  do  mischief,  Aliss  llavisham  sent 
her  with  the  malicious  assurance  that  she  was 
beyond  the  reach  of  all  admirers,  and  that  all 
who  staked  upon  that  cast  were  secured  to  lose. 
I  saw  in  this  that  I,  too,  was  tormenteil  by  a 
perversion  of  ingenuity,  even  while  the  j)rize 
was  reserved  for  me.  I  saw  in  this  the  reason 
for  my  being  staved  off  so  long,  and  the  reason 
for  my  late  guardian's  declining  to  commit  him- 
self to  the  formal  knowledge  of  such  a  scheme. 
In  a  word,  I  saw  in  this  Miss  Havisham  as  I 
had  her  then  and  there  before  my  eyes,  and 
always  had  had  her  before  my  eyes  ;  and  I  saw 
in  this  the  distinct  shadow  of  the  darkened  and 
unhealthy  house  in  which  her  life  was  hidden 
from  the  sun. 

The  candles  that  lighted  that  room  of  hers 
were  placed  in  sconces  on  the  wall.  They  were 
high  from  the  ground,  and  they  burnt  with  a 
steady  dulness  of  artificial  light  in  air  that  is 
seldom  renewed.  As  I  looked  round  at  them, 
and  at  the  pale  gloom  they  made,  ami  at  the 
stopped  clock,  and  at  the  withered  articles  of 
bridal  dress  upon  the  table  and  the  ground,  ami 
at  her  own  awful  figure,  with  its  ghostly  reflec- 
tion thrown  large  by  the  fire  upon  the  ceiling 
and  the  wall,  I  saw  in  everything  the  construc- 
tion that  my  mind  had  come  to,  repeated  and 
thrown  back  to  me.  My  thoughts  passed  into 
the  great  room  across  the  landing  where  the 
table  was  spread,  and  I  saw  it  written,  as  it 
were,  in  the  falls  of  the  cobwebs  from  the 
centre-piece,  in  the  crawlings  of  the  spiders 
on  the  cloth,  in  the  tracks  of  the  mice  as  they 
betook  their  little  quickened  hearts  behind  the 
panels,  and  in  the  gropings  and  pausings  of  the 
beetles  on  the  floor. 

It  happened  on  the  occasion  of  this  visit  that 
some  sharp  words  arose  between  Estella  and 
Miss  Havisham.  It  was  the  first  time  I  had 
ever  seen  them  opposed. 

^Ve  were  seated  by  the  fire,  as  just  now  de- 
scribed, and  Miss  Havisham  still  had  l-".stella's 
arm  drawn  through  her  own,  and  still  clutched 
Estella's  hand  in  hers,  when  Estella  gradually 


began  to  detach  lierseif  She  had  shown  a 
proud  impatience  more  than  once  before,  and 
had  rather  endured  that  fierce  affection  than 
accepted  or  returned  it. 

"What!"  said  Miss  Havisham,  flashing  her 
eyes  upon  her,  "  are  you  tired  of  me  ?  ' 

"  Only  a  little  tired  of  myself,"  replied  Estella, 
disengaging  her  arm,  and  moving  to  the  great 
chimney-piece,  where  she  stood  looking  down 
at  the  fire. 

"Speak  the  truth,  you  ingrate  1 "' cried  Miss 
Havisham,  passionately  striking  her  stick  \x\)Q\\ 
the  floor ;  "  you  are  tired  of  me." 

Estella  looked  at  her  with  perfect  composure, 
and  again  looked  down  at  the  fire.  Her  grace- 
ful figure  and  her  beautiful  face  expressed  a  self- 
possessed  indifference  to  the  wild  heat  of  the 
other,  that  was  almost  cruel. 

"  You  stock  and  stone  ! ''  exclaimed  Miss 
Havisham.     "  You  cold,  cold  heart  !  " 

"  What !  "  said  Estella,  preserving  her  attitude 
of  indifference  as  she  leaned  against  the  great 
chimney-piece,  and  only  moving  her  eyes  ;  •*  do 
you  reproach  me  for  being  cold  ?     You  ?  " 

"  Are  you  not  ?  "  was  the  fierce  retort. 

"  You  should  know,"  said  Estella.  "  I  am 
what  you  have  made  me.  Take  all  the  praise, 
take  all  the  blame  ;  take  all  the  success,  take  all 
the  failure  ;  in  short,  take  me.' 

"  Oh,  look  at  her,  look  at  her  !"  cried  Miss 
Havisham  bitterly.  "  Eook  at  her,  so  hard  and 
thankless,  on  the  hearth  where  she  was  reared  ! 
Where  I  took  her  into  this  wretched  breast  when 
it  was  first  bleeding  from  its  stabs,  and  where  I 
have  lavished  years  of  tenderness  upon  her  \  " 

"  At  least  I  was  no  party  to  the  compact," 
said  Estella,  "  for,  if  I  could  walk  and  speak 
when  it  was  made,  it  was  as  much  as  I  could 
do.  But  what  would  you  have  ?  You  have  been 
very  good  to  me,  and  I  owe  everything  to  you. 
AVhat  would  you  have  ?  " 

"  Love,"  replied  the  other. 

"  You  have  it." 

"  I  have  not,"  said  Miss  Havisham. 

"  Mother  by  adoption,"  retorted  Estella,  never 
departing  from  the  easy  grace  of  her  attitude, 
never  raising  her  voice  as  the  other  did,  never 
yielding  either  to  anger  or  tenderness,  "  mother 
by  adoption,  I  have  said  that  I  owe  everything 
to  you.  All  I  possess  is  freely  yours.  All  that 
you  have  given  me  is  at  your  command  to  have 
again.  Beyond  that,  I  have  nothing.  And  if 
you  ask  me  to  give  you  what  you  never  gave 
me,  my  gratitude  and  duty  cannot  do  impos- 
sibilities." 

"Did  I  never  give  her  love?"'  cried  Miss 
Havisham,  turning  wildly  to  me.    "  Did  I  never 
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give  her  a  burning  love,  inbcparable  from  jealousy 
at  all  times,  and  from  sharp  pain,  while  she  speaks 
thus  to  me  ?  Let  her  call  me  mad,  let  her  call 
me  mad  I " 

"  Why  should  I  call  you  mad,"  returned  Kstclln, 
"  I,  of  all  i)eople  ?  Does  any  one  live  who  knows 
what  set  pur[)oses  you  have  half  as  well  as  I 
do  ?  Does  any  one  live  who  knows  what  a  steady 
memory  you  have  half  as  well  as  I  do?  I  who 
have  sat  on  this  same  hearth,  on  the  little  stool 
that  is  even  now  beside  you  there,  learning  your 
lessons  anil  looking  up  into  your  face,  when  your 
face  was  strange  and  frightened  me  !  " 

"Soon  forgotten!"  moaned  Miss  Ilavisham. 
"  Times  soon  forgotten  !  " 

*'  No,  not  forgotten,"  retorted  Ivstclla.  "  Not 
forgotten,but  treasured  up  in  my  memory.  When 
have  you  found  me  faLe  to  your  teaching  ?  When 
have  you  found  me  unmindful  of  your  lessons? 
When  have  you  found  me  giving  admission  here," 
she  touched  her  bosom  with  her  hand,  "  to  any- 
thing that  you  excluded?     Be  just  to  me." 

'•So  proud,  so  proud  !"  moaned  Miss  flavis- 
ham,  pushing  away  her  grey  hair  with  both  her 
hands. 

"\\'ho  taught  mc  to  be  proud?"  returned 
Estella.  "  ^Vilo  praised  me  when  I  learnt  my 
lesson  ?  " 

'•  So  hard,  so  hard  1"  moaned  Miss  Havisham 
with  her  former  action. 

•'  Who  taught  me  to  be  hard  ? "  returned 
Estella.  "  Who  praised  me  when  I  learnt  my 
lesson  ?  ■' 

*'  IJut  to  be  ])rouil  and  hard  to  mcl"  Miss 
Havisham  quite  shrieked  as  she  stretched  out 
her  arms.  "  Estella,  Estella,  Estella,  to  be  proud 
and  hard  to  ntc  !" 

Estella  looked  at  her  for  a  moment  with  a 
kind  of  calm  wonder,  but  was  not  otherwise  dis- 
turbed ;  when  the  moment  was  past,  she  looked 
down  at  the  fire  again. 

•'  I  cannot  think,"  said  Estella,  raising  her 
eyes  after  a  silence.  "  why  you  should  be  so 
unreasonable  when  I  come  to  see  you  after  a 
separation.  I  have  never  forgotten  your  wrongs 
and  their  causes.  I  have  never  been  unfaithful 
to  you  or  your  schooling.  I  have  never  shown 
any  weakness  that  I  can  charge  myself  with." 

'•  Would  it  be  weakness  to  return  my  love?" 
exclaimed  Miss  Havisham.  "  But  yes,  yes,  she 
would  call  it  so  !  " 

"  I  begin  to  think,"  said  Estella  in  a  musing 
way,  after  another  moment  of  calm  wonder,  "  that 
I  almost  understand  how  this  comes  about.  If 
you  had  brought  up  your  adopted  daughter  wholly 
in  the  dark  confinement  of  these  rooms,  and  had 
never  let  her  know  that  there  was  such  a  thing  as 


the  daylight  by  which  she  has  never  one  c  seen 
your  face ;  -if  you  had  done  that,  and  then,  for 
a  jiurpose,  had  wanted  her  to  understand  the 
daylight,  and  know  all  about  it,  you  would  have 
been  disappointed  and  angry?" 

Miss  Ilavisham,  with  her  head  in  her  hands, 
sat  making  a  low  moaning,  and  swaying  herself 
on  her  chair,  but  gave  no  answer. 

"  Or,"  said  lOstella — •"  which  is  a  nearer  case 
— if  you  had  taught  her,  from  the  dawn  of  her 
intelligence,  with  your  utmost  energy  and  might, 
th.at  there  was  such  a  thing  as  daylight,  but  that 
it  was  made  to  be  her  enemy  and  destroyer,  and 
she  must  always  turn  against  it,  for  it  hail  blighted 
you,  and  would  else  blight  her  ; — if  you  had  done 
this,  and  then,  for  a  purpose,  had  wanted  her  to 
take  naturally  to  the  daylight,  and  she  could  not 
do  it,  you  would  have  been  disappointed  and 
angry?" 

Miss  Havisham  sat  listening  (or  it  seemed  so, 
for  I  could  not  see  her  face),  but  still  made  no 
answer. 

"  So,"  said  Estella,  '•  I  must  be  taken  as  I  nave 
been  made.  The  success  is  not  mine,  the  failure 
is  not  mine,  but  the  two  together  make  me." 

Miss  Havisham  had  settled  down,  I  hardly 
knew  how,  upon  the  floor,  among  the  faded 
bridal  relics  witli  which  it  was  strewn.  I  took 
advantage  of  the  moment — I  had  sought  one 
from  the  first — to  leave  the  room,  after  beseech- 
ing Estella's  attention  to  her  with  a  movement 
of  my  hand.  When  I  left,  ICstella  was  yet  stand- 
ing by  the  great  chimney-piece,  just  xs  she  had 
stood  throughout.  Miss  Havisham's  grey  hair 
was  all  adrift  upon  the  ground,  among  the  other 
bridal  wrecks,  and  was  a  miserable  sight  to  sec. 

It  Avas  with  a  dejiressed  heart  that  1  walked 
in  the  starlight  for  an  hour  or  more,  about  the 
courtyard,  and  about  the  brewery,  and  about  the 
ruined  garden.  When  I  at  last  took  courage  to 
return  to  the  rqom,  I  found  Estella  sitting  at 
IMiss  Havisham's  knee,  taking  up  some  stitches 
in  one  of  those  old  articles  of  dress  that  were 
dropping  to  j)ieccs,  and  of  which  I  have  often 
been  reminded  since  by  the  faded  tatters  of  old 
banners  that  I  have  seen  hanging  up  in  cathe- 
drals. Afterwards  Estella  and  I  played  cards,  as 
of  yore — only  we  were  skilful  now,  and  played 
I'Vench  games —and  so  the  evening  wore  away, 
and  I  went  to  bed. 

I  lay  in  that  separate  building  across  the 
courtyard.  It  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  lain 
down  to  rest  in  Satis  House,  and  sleep  refused 
to  come  near  me.  A  thousand  Miss  Ilavishams 
haunted  me.  She  was  on  this  side  of  my  pillow, 
on  that,  at  the  head  of  the  bed,  at  the  foot, 
behind  the  half-opened  door  of  the   dressing- 
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room,  in  the  dressing-room,  in  the  room  over- 
head, ill  the  room  beneath — everywhere.  At  hst, 
when  the  night  was  slow  to  creep  on  towvirds 
two  o'clock,  1  felt  that  I  absolutely  could  no 
longer  bear  the  place  as  a  place  to  lie  down  in, 
and  that  I  must  get  up.  1  therefore  got  up  and 
put  on  my  clothes,  and  went  out  across  the  yard 
into  the  long  stone  passage,  designing  to  gain 
the  outer  courtyard,  and  walk  there  for  the  relief 
of  my  mind.  13ut,  I  was  no  sooner  in  the  pas- 
sage than  I  extinguished  my  candle;  for  I  saw- 
Miss  Havisham  going  along  it  in  a  ghostly 
manner,  making  a  low  cry.  1  followed  her  at  a 
distance,  and  saw  her  go  up  the  staircase.  She 
carried  a  bare  candle  in  her  hand,  which  she  had 
probably  taken  from  one  of  the  sconces  in  her 
own  room,  and  was  a  most  unearthly  object  by 
its  light.  Standing  at  the  bottom  of  the  stair- 
case, I  felt  the  mildewed  air  of  the  feast-chamber, 
without  seeing  her  open  the  door,  and  I  heard 
her  walking  there,  and  so  across  into  her  own 
room,  and  so  across  again  into  that,  never  ceasing 
the  low  cr)'.  After  a  time,  1  tried  in  the  dark 
both  to  get  out,  and  to  go  back,  but  I  could  do 
neither  until  some  streaks  of  day  strayed  in,  and 
showed  me  where  to  lay  my  hands.  During  the 
whole  interval,  whenever  I  went  to  the  bottom 
of  the  staircase,  I  heard  her  footstep,  saw  her 
candle  pass  above,  and  heard  her  ceaseless  low 
cry. 

Before  we  left  next  day,  tlierc  Avas  no  revival 
of  the  difference  between  her  and  Eslella,  nor 
was  it  ever  revived  on  any  similar  occasion  ;  and 
there  were  four  similar  occasions,  to  the  best  of 
my  remembrance.  Nor  did  Miss  Havisham's 
manner  towards  Estella  in  anywise  change,  ex- 
cept that  I  believed  it  to  have  something  like 
fear  infused  among  its  former  characteristics. 

It  is  impossible  to  turn  this  leaf  of  my  life 
without  putting  Bentley  Drummlc's  name  upon 
it ;  or  I  would,  very  gladly. 

On  a  certain  occasion,  when  the  l-inchcs  were 
assembled  in  force,  antl  when  good  feeling  was 
being  promoted  in  the  usual  manner  by  nobody's 
agreeing  with  anyboily  else,  the  presiding  Finch 
called  the  Grove  to  order,  forasmuch  as  Mr. 
Drummle  had  not  yet  toasted  a  lady  ;  which, 
according  to  the  solemn  constitution  of  the 
society,  it  was  the  brute's  turn  to  do  that  day. 
I  thought  I  saw  him  leer  in  an  ugly  way  at  mc 
while  the  decanters  were  going  round,  but,  as 
there  was  no  love  lost  between  us,  that  might 
easily  be.  What  was  my  indignant  surjjrise  when 
he  called  upon  the  companv  to  pledge  him  to 
"Estella!" 

'•  Estella  who  ?  "  said  J. 

"  Never  you  mind,"  retorted  Drummle. 


"  Estella  of  where  ?"  said  I.  "  You  are  bound 
to  say  of  where."     ^Vhich  he  was,  as  a  Finch. 

"  Of  Richmond,  gentlemen,"  said  Drummle, 
putting  me  out  of  the  c[ucstion,  "  and  a  peerless 
beauty." 

Much  he  knew  about  peerless  beauties,  a 
mean  miserable  idiot  1  I  whispered  Herbert. 

"  I  know  that  lady,"  said  Herbert,  across  the 
table,  when  the  toast  had  been  honoured. 

"  Do  you  ?  "  said  Drummle. 

"  And  so  do  I,"  1  added  with  a  scarlet  face. 

"  Do  you  ?  "  said  Drummle.     "  Oh,  Lord  ! " 

This  was  the  only  retort — except  glass  or 
crockery — that  the  heavy  creature  was  capable 
of  making ;  but  I  became  as  highly  incensed  by 
it  as  if  it  had  been  barbed  w  ith  wit,  and  I  imme- 
diately rose  in  my  place,  and  said  that  I  could 
not  but  regard  it  as  being  like  the  honourable 
Finch's  impudence  to  come  down  to  that  Grove 
— we  always  talked  about  coming  down  to  tliat 
Grove,  as  a  neat  Parliamentary  turn  of  exj^res- 
sion — down  to  that  Grove,  proposing  a  lady  of 
whom  he  knew  nothing.  Mr.  Drummle,  upon 
this,  starting  up,  demanded  what  I  meant  by  that? 
Whereupon  1  made  him  the  extreme  reply  that  1 
believed  he  knew  where  I  was  to  be  found. 

Whether  it  was  possible  in  a  Ghrislian  countr}' 
to  get  on  without  blood,  after  this,  was  a  ques- 
tion on  which  the  Finches  were  divided.  The 
debate  upon  it  grew  so  lively,  indeed,  that  at 
least  six  more  honourable  members  told  six 
more,  during  the  discussion,  that  they  believed 
ihcy  knew  where  tJuy  were  to  be  founil.  How- 
ever, it  was  decided  at  last  (the  Grove  being  a 
Court  of  Honour)  that  if  .^ir.  Drummle  would 
bring  never  so  slight  a  certificate  from  the  lad_v, 
importing  that  he  had  the  honour  of  her  actiuaint- 
ance,  Mi\  I'ip  must  express  his  regret,  as  a  gen- 
tleman and  a  Finch,  for  "  having  been  betrayed 
into  a  warmth  which."  Ne\t  day  was  a])pointed 
for  the  production  (lest  our  honour  should  take 
cold  from  delay),  and  next  day  Drummle  ai>- 
l)eared  with  a  polite  little  avowal,  in  I->stella's 
hand,  that  she  had  hail  the  honour  of  dancing 
with  him  several  times.  This  left  me  no  course 
but  to  regret  that  I  had  been  "betrayed  into  a 
warmth  w hich,"  and,  on  the  whole,  to  repuiliate, 
as  untenable,  the  idea  that  I  was  to  be  found 
anywhere.  Drummle  and  I  then  sat  snorting  at 
one  another  for  an  hour,  while  the  (irove  engaged 
in  indiscriminate  contradiction,  and  finally  the 
promotion  of  good  feeling  was  declared  to  have 
gone  ahead  at  an  amazing  rate. 

1  tell  this  lightly,  but  it  was  no  light  thing  to 
me.  For,  I  cannot  adequately  express  what  pain 
it  gave  me  to  think  that  Estella  should  show  any 
favour  to  a  contemptible,  clumsy,  suli.y  boob}-. 
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so  very  far  below  ihc  average.  To  the  jiresent 
monient,  I  believe  it  to  have  been  referable  to 
some  pure  fire  of  generosity  and  disinterestetl- 
ness  in  my  love  for  her,  that  I  could  not  endure 
the  thought  of  her  stooping  to  that  hound.  No 
doubt  I  shoukl  have  been  miserable  whomsoever 
she  had  favoured ;  but  a  worthier  object  would 
have  caused  me  a  different  kind  and  degree  of 
distress.    - 

It  was  easy  for  me  to  find  out,  and  1  did  soon 


find  out,  that  Drummie  had  begun  to  follow  her 
closely,  anti  that  she  allowed  him  to  do  it.  ,\ 
little  while,  and  he  was  always  in  pursuit  of  her, 
and  he  and  I  crossed  one  another  every  day.' 
He  held  on  in  a  dull  persistent  way,  and  Estella 
held  him  on ;  now  with  encouragement,  now 
with  discouragement,  now  almost  flattering  him, 
now  openly  despising  him,  now  knowing  him 
very  well,  now  saircely  remembering  who  he  was. 
The  Spider,  as  Mr.  Jaggers  had  called  him, 


""WBAgfl**  SAir>  KSTEI.I.A,  I-RKSF.RVING  HER  ATTITIDE  OF  INDIFFERENXE  AS  SHE  I.I  AMI)  \(,\INSl  DIE 
GREAT  CHIMNEV-PIECE,  AND  ONLY  MOVING  HER  EY.'S  ;  "DO  YOU  REPROACH  ME  I  OR  UEINO  COLD? 
YOU  ?  " 


was  used  to  lying  in  wait,  however,  and  had  the 
patience  of  his  tribe.  Added  to  that,  he  had  a 
blockhead  confidence  in  his  money,  and  in  his 
family  greatness,  which  sometimes  did  him  good 
service— almost  taking  the  place  of  concentra- 
tion and  determined  purpose.  So,  the  Spider, 
doggedly  watching  Estella,  outwatched  many 
brighter  insects,  and  would  often  uncoil  himself 
and  drop  at  the  right  nick  of  time. 

At    a   certain    Assembly  Ball   at   Richmond 
(there  used  to  be  Assembly  Balls  at  most  places 


then),  where  Estella  had  outshone  all  other 
beauties,  this  blundering  Drummie  so  hung  about 
her,  and  with  so  much  toleration  on  her  part, 
that  I  resolved  to  speak  to  her  concerning  him. 
I  took  the  ne.\t  opportunity :  which  was  when 
she  was  waiting  for  Mrs.  Brandley  to  take  her 
home,  and  was  sitting  apart  among  some  flowers, 
ready  to  go.  I  was  with  her,  for  I  almost 
always  accompanied  them  to  and  from  such 
places. 

"  Are  you  tired,  Estella  ?"' 


AND  SHE  ENCOURAGES  HIM. 
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"  Rather,  Pip." 

"  You  should  be." 

"  Say  rather,  I  should  not  be  ;  for  I  have  my 
letter  to  Satis  House  to  write  before  I  go  to 
sleep." 

"Recounting  to-night's  triumph?"  said  I. 
"  Surely  a  very  poor  one,  Estella." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  I  didn't  know  there 
had  been  any." 

"  Estella,"  said  I,  "  do  look  at  that  fellow  in 
the  corner  yonder,  who  is  looking  over  here  at 
us." 

"Why  should  I  look  at  him?"  returned 
Estella,  with  her  eyes  on  me  instead.  "  What 
is  there  in  that  fellow  in  the  corner  yonder — to 
use  your  words — that  I  need  look  at?" 

"  Indeed,  that  is  the  very  question  I  want  to 
ask  you,"  said  I.  "  For  he  has  been  hovering 
about  you  all  night." 

"  Moths,  and  all  sorts  of  ugly  creatures,"  re- 
plied Estella  with  a  glance  towards  him,  "  hover 
about  a  lighted  candle.  Can  the  candle  help 
it?" 

"  No,"  I  returned  :  "  but  cannot  the  Estella 
help  it?" 

"  Weill"  said  she,  laughing,  after  a  moment, 
"  perhaps.     Yes.     Anything  you  like." 

"  But,  Estella,  do  hear  me  speak.  It  makes 
me  wretched  that  you  should  encourage  a  man 
so  generally  despised  as  Drummle.  You  know 
he  is  despised." 

"Well?"  said  she. 

"  You  know  he  is  as  ungainly  within  as  with- 
out. A  deficient,  ill-tempered,  lowering,  stupid 
fellow." 

"Well?"  said  she. 

"  You  know  he  has  nothing  to  recommend 
him  but  money,  and  a  ridiculous  roll  of  addle- 
headed  predecessors  ;  now,  don't  you  ?" 

"  Well  ?"  said  she  again  ;  and,  each  time  she 
said  it,  she  opened  her  lovely  eyes  the  wider. 

To  overcome  the  difficulty  of  getting  past  that 
monosyllable,  I  took  it  from  her,  anil  said,  re- 
peating it  with  emijhasis,  "  Well  !  Then,  that 
is  why  it  makes  me  wretched." 

Now,  if  I  could  have  believed  that  she 
favoureil  Drummle  with  any  idea  of  making  me 
—me — wretched,  I  should  have  been  in  better 
heart  about  it ;  but,  in  that  habitual  way  of  hers, 
she  put  me  so  entirely  out  of  the  question,  that 
I  couUl  believe  nothing  of  the  kind. 

"  rip,"  said  Estella,  casting  her  glance  over 
the  room,  "  don't  be  foolish  about  its  effect  on 
you.  It  may  have  its  effect  on  others,  and  may 
be  meant  to  have.     It's  not  worth  discussing." 

'■  Yes,  it  is,"  said  I,  "  because  I  cannot  bear 
that  people  should  say,  '  She  throws  away  her 


graces  and  affections  on  a  mere  boor,  the  lowest 
m  the  crowd.' " 

"  I  can  bear  it,"  said  Estella. 

"  Oh !  don't  be  so  proud,  Estella,  and  so 
inflexible." 

"  Calls  me  proud  and  inflexible  in  this  breath !" 
said  Estella,  opening  her  hands.  "  And  in  his 
last  breath  reproached  me  for  stooping  to  a 
boor ! " 

"  There  is  no  doubt  you  do,"  said  I,  some- 
thing hurriedly,  "  for  I  have  seen  you  give  him 
looks  and  smiles,  this  very  night,  such  as  you 
never  give  to — me." 

"  Do  you  want  me,  then,"  said  Estella,  turn- 
ing suddenly  with  a  fixed  and  serious,  if  not 
angry,  look,  "  to  deceive  and  entrap  you  ?" 

"  Do  you  deceive  and  entrap  him,  Estella?" 

"  Yes,  and  many  others — all  of  them  but  you. 
Here  is  Mrs.  Brandley.     Ill  say  no  more." 

And  now  that  I  have  given  the  one  chapter  to 
the  theme  that  so  filled  my  heart,  and  so  often 
made  it  ache  and  ache  again,  I  pass  on,  un- 
hindered, to  the  event  that  had  impended  over 
me  longer  yet ;  the  event  that  had  begun  to  be 
prepared  for,  before  I  knew  that  the  world  held 
Estella,  and  in  the  days  when  her  baby  intelli- 
gence was  receiving  its  first  distortions  from  Miss 
Havisham's  wasting  hands. 

In  the  Eastern  story,  the  heavy  slab  that  was 
to  fall  on  the  bed  of  state  in  the  flush  of  con- 
quest was  slowly  wrought  out  of  the  quarr}-,  the 
tunnel  for  the  rope  to  hold  it  in  its  place  was 
slowly  carried  through  the  leagues  of  rock,  the 
slab  was  slowly  raised  and  fitted  in  the  roof,  the 
rope  was  rove  to  it  and  slowly  taken  through 
the  miles  of  hollow  to  the  great  iron  ring.  All 
being  made  ready  with  much  labour,  and  the 
hour  come,  the  sultan  was  arou.sed  in  the  dead 
of  the  night,  and  the  sharpened  axe  that  was  to 
sever  the  rojie  from  the  great  iron  ring  was  put 
into  his  hand,  and  he  struck  with  it,  and  the 
rojie  ])arted  anil  rusheil  away,  and  the  ceiling 
fell.  So,  in  my  case ;  all  the  work,  near  and 
afar,  that  teniled  to  the  end,  had  been  accom- 
plished ;  ami  in  an  instant  the  blow  was  struck, 
and  the  roof  of  my  stronghold  dropped  upon  me. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

I  WAS  three-and-twenty  years  of  age.  Not 
another  word  had  I  heard  to  enlighten 
me  on  the  subject  of  my  expectations,  and  my 
twenty-third  birthday  was  a  week  gone.  We 
had  left  Barnard's  Inn  more  than  a  year,  and 
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lived  la  u.c    i«.mi)lc.     Our  chambers  were  in 
Clarilen  Court,  down  by  the  river. 

Mr.  Pocket  and  1  hail  lor  some  time  partcil 
company  as  to  our  original  relations,  thougli  \vc 
«:ontinucd  on  the  best  terms.  Notwithstanding 
my  inability  to  settle  to  anything — which  I  hope 
arose  out  of  the  restless  and  incomplete  tenure 
on  which  I  heUl  my  means — I  had  a  taste  lor 
reading,  and  rcail  regularly  so  many  hours  a  day. 
That  matter  of  Herbert's  was  still  progressing, 
and  everything  with  me  was  as  I  have  brougiu 
it  down  to  the  close  of  the  last  precedmg 
chapter. 

IJuiiincss  had  taken  1  Icrbert  on  a  journey  to 
Marseilles.  I  was  alone,  and  had  a  dull  sense 
of  being  alone.  Dispirited  and  anxious,  long 
hoping  that  to-morrow  or  next  week  would 
clear  my  way,  antl  long  disai)pointed,  I  sadly 
missed  the  cheerful  face  antl  ready  response  of 
my  friend. 

It  was  wretched  weather ;  stormy  and  wet, 
stormy  and  wet ;  mud,  mud,  mud,  deep  in  all 
the  streets.  Day  after  day,  a  vast  heavy  veil 
had  been  driving  over  London  from  the  East, 
and  it  drove  still,  as  if  in  the  East  there  were 
an  Eternity  of  cloud  and  wind.  So  furi- 
ous had  been  the  gusts,  that  high  buildings 
in  town  had  had  the  lead  strippetl  off  their 
roofs  ;  and,  in  the  country,  trees  had  been  torn 
up,  and  sails  of  windmills  carried  away ;  and 
gloomy  accounts  had  come  in  from  the  coast 
of  shipwreck  and  death.  Violent  blasts  of  rain 
had  accompanied  these  rages  of  wind,  and  the 
day  just  closed  as  I  sat  down  to  read  had  been 
the  worst  of  all. 

Alterations  have  been  made  in  that  part  of 
the  Temple  since  that  time,  and  it  has  not  now 
so  lonely  a  character  as  it  had  tlien,  nor  is  it  so 
exposed  to  the  river.  We  lived  at  tlie  top  of  the 
last  house,  and  the  wind  ru.shing  up  the  river 
shook  the  house,  that  night,  like  discharges  of 
cannon,  or  breakings  of  a  sea.  When  the  rain 
came  with  it,  and  dashed  against  the  windows,  I 
thought,  raising  my  eyes  to  them  as  they  rocked, 
that  1  might  have  fancied  myself  in  a  storm- 
beaten  lighthouse.  Occasionally,  the  smoke 
came  rolling  down  the  chimney  as  though  it 
could  not  bear  to  go  out  into  such  a  night ;  and 
when  I  .set  the  doors  open,  and  looked  down  the 
staircase,  the  staircase  lamps  were  blown  out ; 
and  when  I  shaded  my  face  with  my  hands,  and 
looked  through  the  black  windows  (opening 
them  ever  so  little  was  out  of  the  question  in  the 
teeth  of  such  wind  and  rain),  1  saw  that  the 
lamps  in  the  court  were  blown  out ;  and  that  the 
lamps  on  the  bridges  and  the  shore  were  shud- 
dering, and  that  the  coal  fires  in  barges  on  tlie 


river  were  being  carrieil  away  before  the  wind 
like  reil-hot  splashes  in  the  rain. 

I  reail  with  my  watch  upon  the  table,  pur- 
posing to  close  my  book  at  eleven  o'clock.  As 
1  shut  it,  St.  Pauls,  and  all  the  many  church 
clocks  in  the  City — some  leading,  some  accom- 
panying, some  followmg — struck  that  hour. 
The  sound  was  curiously  flawed  by  the  wind  ; 
and  I  was  listening,  and  thinking  how  the  wiml 
a.ssailed  and  tore  it,  when  I  heard  a  footstep  on 
the  stair. 

What  nervous  folly  made  mc  start,  and  awfully 
connect  it  with  the  footstep  of  my  dead  sister, 
matters  not.  It  was  past  in  a  moment,  and  I 
listened  again,  and  heard  the  footstep  stumble 
in  coming  on.  Remembering  then  that  the 
staircase  lights  were  blown  out,  I  took  up  my 
reading-lamp,  and  went  out  to  the  stair-head. 
Whoever  was  below  had  stopped  on  seeing  my 
lamj),  for  all  was  quiet. 

"There  is  some  one  down  there,  is  there 
not  ?"  I  called  out,  looking  down, 

"  Yes,"  said  a  voice  from  the  darkness  be- 
neath. 

"  What  floor  do  vou  want?" 

"The  top.     Mr.'rip," 

"  That  is  my  name. — There  is  nothing  the 
matter?" 

'•  Nothing  the  matter,"  returned  the  voice. 
And  the  man  came  on, 

I  stood  with  my  lamp  held  out  over  the  stair- 
rail,  and  he  came  slowly  within  its  light.  It  was 
a  shaded  lamp,  to  shine  upon  a  book,  and  its 
circle  of  light  was  very  contracted  ;  so  that  he 
was  in  it  for  a  mere  instant,  and  then  out  of  it. 
In  the  instant  I  had  seen  a  face  that  was  strange 
to  me,  looking  up  with  an  incomprehensible  air 
of  being  touched  anil  i)leased  by  the  sight  ot 
me. 

Moving  the  lamp  as  the  man  moved,  I  made 
out  that  he  was  substantially  dresseil,  but 
roughly ;  like  a  voyager  by  sea.  That  he  had 
long  iron-grey  hair.  That  his  age  was  about 
sixty.  That  he  was  a  muscular  man,  strong  on 
his  legs,  and  that  he  was  browned  and  hard- 
ened by  ex])OSure  to  weather.  As  he  ascended 
the  last  stair  or  two,  ami  the  light  of  my  lamp 
included  us  both,  I  saw,  with  a  stupid  kind  of 
amazement,  that  he  was  holding  out  both  his 
hands  to  me. 

"  Pray  what  is  your  business  ?"  I  asked  hira. 

"  My  business  ?''  he  repeated,  pausing.  "  Ah  ! 
Yes.     I  will  explain  my  business,  by  your  leave," 

"  Do  you  wish  to  come  in  ?" 

"Yes,"  he  replied;  "1  wish  to  come  in, 
master." 

I  had  askerl  him  the  question  inhospitably 
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enough,  for  I  reaentcd  the  sort  of  l)right  and 
gratified  recognition  that  still  shone  in  his  face. 
I  resented  it,  because  it  seemed  to  imply  that  he 
expected  me  to  respond  to  it.  liut,  I  took  him 
into  the  room  I  had  just  left,  and,  having  set  the 
lamp  on  the  table,  asked  him  as  civilly  as  I  could 
to  explain  himself. 

He  looked  about  him  with  the  strangest  air — 
an  air  of  wondering  pleasure,  as  if  he  had  some 
part  in  the  things  he  admired — and  he  pulled  oft" 
a  rough  outer  coat  and  his  hat.  Then  I  saw 
that  his  head  was  furrowed  and  bald,  anil  that 
the  long  iron-grey  hair  grew  only  on  its  sides. 
But,  1  saw  notiiing  that  in  the  least  explained 
him.  On  the  contrary,  I  saw  him,  next  moment, 
once  more  holding  out  both  his  hands  to  me. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  said  I,  half  suspecting 
him  to  be  mad. 

He  stopped  in  his  looking  at  me,  and  slowly 
rubbed  his  right  hand  over  his  head.  '"  It's  dis- 
appointing to  a  man,"  he  said  in  a  coarse 
broken  voice,  '•  arter  having  looked  for'ard  so 
distant,  and  come  so  fur ;  but  you're  not  to 
blame  for  that — neither  on  us  is  to  blame  for 
that.  I'll  speak  in  half  a  minute.  Give  me 
half  a  minute,  please." 

He  sat  down  on  a  chair  that  stood  before  the 
fire,  and  covered  his  forehead  with  his  large 
brown  veinous  hands.  I  looked  at  him  atten- 
tively then,  and  recoiled  a  little  from  him  ;  but 
I  did  not  know  him. 

"There  is  no  one  nigh,"  said  he,  looking  over 
his  shoulder;  "is  there?" 

"  Why  do  you,  a  stranger  coming  into  my 
rooms  at  this  time  of  the  niglit,  ask  that  ques- 
tion?" said  I. 

'■'  You're  a  game  one,"  he  returned,  shaking 
his  head  at  me  with  a  deliberate  aftection,  at 
once  most  unintelligible  and  most  exasperating  ; 
*'  I'm  glad  you've  growed  up  a  game  one  !  IJut 
don't  catch  hold  of  me.  ^'ou'd  be  sorry  arler- 
wards  to  have  done  it." 

1  relinquished  the  intention  he  had  detected, 
for  I  knew  him  !  Even  yet  1  could  not  recall  a 
single  feature,  but  I  knew  him  !  If  the  wind 
and  the  rain  had  driven  away  the  intervening 
years,  had  scattered  all  the  intervening  objects, 
had  swept  us  to  the  churchyard  where  we  first 
stood  face  to  face  on  such  dilTerent  levels,  I 
could  not  have  known  my  convict  more  distinctly 
than  I  knew  him  now,  as  he  sat  in  the  chair 
before  the  fire.  No  need  to  take  a  file  from  his 
pocket,  and  show  it  to  me ;  no  need  to  take  the 
handkerchief  from  his  neck,  and  twist  it  round 
his  head  ;  no  need  to  hug  himself  with  both  liis 
arms,  and  take  a  shivering  turn  across  the  room, 
looking  back  at  me  for  recognition.     I  knew  him 


before  he  gave  me  one  of  those  aids,  though,  a 
moment  before,  I  had  not  been  conscious  of 
remotely  suspecting  his  identity. 

He  came  back  to  where  I  stood,  and  again 
held  out  both  his  hands.  Not  knowing  what  to 
do — for,  in  my  astonishment,  I  had  lost  my  self- 
possession — I  reluctantly  gave  him  my  hands. 
He  grasped  them  heartily,  raised  them  to  his 
lips,  kissed  them,  and  still  held  them. 

"  You  acted  noble,  my  boy,"  said  he.  "  Noble, 
Pip !     And  I  have  never  forgot  it !" 

At  a  change  in  his  manner,  as  if  he  were  even 
going  to  embrace  me,  I  laid  a  hand  ujion  his 
breast,  and  put  him  away. 

"Stay!"  said  I.  "Keep  off  I  If  you  are 
grateful  to  rac  for  what  I  did  when  I  was  a  little 
child,  I  hope  you  have  shown  your  gratitude  by 
mending  your  way  of  life.  If  you  have  come 
here  to  thank  me,  it  was  not  necessary.  Still, 
however,  you  have  found  me  out,  there  must  be 
something  good  in  the  feeling  that  his  brought 
you  here,  and  I  will  not  repulse  you  ;  but  surely 
you  must  understand — I " 

My  attention  was  so  attracted  by  the  singu- 
larity of  his  fixed  look  at  me,  that  the  words 
died  away  on  my  tongue. 

'' You  was  a  saying,"  he  observed,  when  we 
had  confronted  one  another  in  silence,  "  that 
surely  I  must  understand.  What  surely  must  I 
unilerstand?" 

"  That  I  cannot  wish  to  renew  that  chance 
intercourse  with  you  of  long  ago,  under  these 
different  circumstances.  I  am  glad  to  believe 
you  have  repented  and  recovered  yourself.  I 
am  glad  to  tell  you  so.  I  am  glad  that,  thinking 
I  deserve  to  be  thanked,  you  have  come  to 
thank  me.  But  our  ways  are  diflerent  ways, 
none  the  less.  You  are  wet,  and  you  look  weary. 
Will  you  drink  something  before  you  go?  ' 

He  had  replaced  his  neckerchief  loosely,  and 
had  stood,  keenly  observant  of  me,  bitirg  a  long 
end  of  it.  "  I  think,"  he  answered,  still  with  the 
end  at  his  mouth,  and  still  observant  of  rac, 
"  that  I  Jf'/// drink  (I  thank  you)  afore  I  go." 

There  was  a  tray  ready  on  the  side-table.  I 
brought  it  to  the  table  near  the  fire,  and  asked 
him  what  he  would  have  ?  He  touched  one  of 
the  bottles  without  looking  at  it  or  speaking, 
and  I  made  him  some  hot  rum-and-water.  1 
tried  to  keep  my  hand  steady  while  I  did  so,  but 
his  look  at  me,  as  he  leaned  back  in  his  chair 
with  the  long  draggled  end  of  his  neckerchief 
between  his  teeth — evidently  forgotten — made 
my  hand  very  difficult  to  master.  When  at  last 
I  put  the  glass  to  him,  I  saw  with  amazement 
that  his  eyes  were  full  of  tears. 

Up  to  this  time  I  had  remained  standing,  not 
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to  disguise  that  I  wished  him  gone.  But  I  was 
softened  by  the  softened  aspect  of  the  man,  and 
felt  a  touch  of  reproach.  "  I  liope,"  said  I, 
hurriedly  putting  something  into  a  glass  for  my- 
self, and  drawing  a  chair  to  the  table,  "  that  you 
will  not  think  I  spoke  harshly  to  you  just  now. 
I  had  no  intention  of  doing  it,  and  I  am  sorr)' 
for  it  if  I  did.     I  wish  you  well  anil  happy  !" 

As  I  put  my  glass  to  my  lips,  he  glanced  with 
surprise  at  the  end  of  his  neckerchief,  dropjnng 
from  his  mouth  when  he  opened  it,  and  stretched 
out  his  hand.  I  gave  him  mine,  and  then  he 
drank,  and  drew  his  sleeve  across  his  eyes  and 
forehead. 

'•  How  are  you  living?"  1  asked  him. 

*'  I've  been  a  sheep-farmer,  stock-breeder, 
other  trades  besides,  away  in  the  new  world," 
said  he :  ''  many  a  thousand  mile  of  stormy 
water  off  from  this." 

"  I  hope  you  have  done  well?" 

"I've  done  wonderful  well.  There's  others 
went  out  alongcr  me  as  has  done  well  too,  but 
no  man  has  done  nigh  as  well  as  me.  I'm 
famous  for  it." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it." 

'•  1  hope  to  hear  you  say  so,  my  dear  boy." 

^\'ithout  stopping  to  try  to  understand  those 
words,  or  the  tone  in  which  they  were  spoken,  I 
turned  off  to  a  point  that  had  just  come  into  my 
mind. 

"  Have  you  ever  seen  a  messenger  you  once 
sent  to  me,"  I  inquired,  "  since  he  undertook 
that  trust  ?" 

"  Never  set  eyes  upon  him.  I  warn't  likely 
to  it." 

"  He  came  faithfully,  and  he  brought  me  tlie 
two  one-pound  notes.  I  was  a  poor  boy  then, 
as  you  know,  and  to  a  poor  boy  they  were  a 
little  fortune.  But,  like  you,  I  have  done  well 
since,  and  you  must  let  me  pay  them  back. 
You  can  put  them  to  some  other  poor  boy's  use." 
I  took  out  my  purse. 

He  watched  me  as  I  laid  my  purse  upon  the 
table  and  opened  it,  and  he  watched  me  as  I 
separated  two  one-pound  notes  from  its  con- 
tents. They  were  clean  and  new,  and  I  spread 
them  out,  and  handed  them  over  to  him.  Still 
watching  me,  he  laid  them  one  upon  the  other, 
folded  them  long-wise,  gave  them  a  twist,  set 
fire  to  them  at  the  lamp,  and  dropped  the  ashes 
into  the  tray. 

"  IMay  I  make  so  bold,"  he  said  then,  with  a 
smile  that  was  like  a  frown,  and  with  a  frown 
that  was  like  a  smile,  "  as  ask  you  ho-ii  you  have 
done  well  since  you  and  me  was  out  on  them 
lone  shivering  marshes?" 

"How?" 


"Ah!" 

He  emptied  his  glass,  got  \\\),  and  stood  at 
the  side  of  the  fire,  with  his  heavy  brown  hand 
on  the  mantel-shelf.  He  put  a  foot  up  to  the 
bars,  to  dry  and  warm  it,  and  the  wet  boot 
began  to  steam ;  but  he  neither  looked  at  it  nor 
at  the  fire,  but  steadily  looked  at  me.  It  was 
only  now  that  I  began  to  tremble. 

When  my  lips  had  parted,  and  had  shaped 

some  words  that  were  without  sound,  I  forced 

myself  to  tell  him  (though  I  could  not  do  it  dis- 

■  tinctly)  that  I  had  been  chosen  to  succeed  to 

some  i)roperty. 

"  Might  a  mere  warmint  ask  what  property?" 
said  he. 

I  faltered,  "  I  don't  know." 

"  Might  a  mere  warmint  ask  whose  property  ?" 
said  he. 

I  faltered  again,  "  I  don't  know." 

"  Could  I  make  a  guess,  I  wonder,"  said  the 
convict,  "  at  your  income  since  you  come  of  age  ? 
As  to  the  first  figure,  now.     Five  ?  " 

With  my  heart  beating  like  a  heavy  hammer 
of  disordered  action,  I  rose  out  of  my  chair,  and 
stood  with,  my  hand  upon  the  back  of  it,  looking 
wildly  at  him. 

"  Concerning  a  guardian,"  he  went  on.  "  There 
ought  to  have  been  some  guardian,  or  such-like, 
whiles  you  was  a  minor.  Some  lawyer,  maybe. 
As  to  the  first  letter  of  that  laywer's  name,  now. 
Would  it  be  J?" 

All  the  truth  of  my  position  came  flashing  on 
me  ;  and  its  disappointments,  dangers,  disgraces, 
conseciuences  of  all  kinds,  rushed  in  in  such  a 
multitude  that  I  was  borne  down  by  them,  and 
had  to  struggle  for  every  breath  1  drew.  "  Put 
it,"  he  resumed,  "  as  the  employer  of  that  lawyer 
whose  name  began  with  a  J,  and  might  be 
Jaggers — put  it  as  he  had  come  over  sea  to  Ports- 
mouth, and  had  landed  there,  and  had  wanted 
to  come  on  to  you.  '  However,  you  have  found 
me  out,'  you  says  just  now.  Well !  however  did 
I  find  you  out  ?  Why,  I  wrote  from  Portsmouth 
to  a  person  in  London  for  particulars  of  your 
address.  That  j^erson's  name  ?  Why,  \\'em- 
mick." 

I  could  not  have  sjioken  one  word,  though  it 
had  been  to  save  my  life.  I  stood  with  a  hand 
on  the  chair-back,  and  a  hand  on  my  breast, 
where  I  seemed  to  be  suffocating — I  stood  so, 
looking  wildly  at  him,  until  I  grasped  at  the 
chair,  when  the  room  began  to  surge  and  turn. 
He  caught  me,  drew  me  to  the  sofa,  put  me  up 
against  the  cushions,  and  bent  on  one  knee 
before  me  :  bringing  the  face  that  I  now  well 
remembered,  and  that  I  shuddered  at,  very  near 
to  mine. 
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"  Yes,  Pip,  dear  boy,  I've  made  a  gentleman 
on  you  !  It's  me  wot  has  done  it  !  I  swore 
that  time,  sure  as  ever  I  earned  a  guinea,  that 
guinea  should  go  to  you.  I  swore  arterwartls, 
sure  as  ever  I  spec'lated  and  got  rich,  you  should 
get  rich.  I  lived  rough,  that  you  should  live 
smooth  ;  I  worked  hard,  that  you  should  be 
above  work.  What  odds,  dear  boy?  Do  I  tell 
it  fur  you  to  feel  a  obligation  ?  Not  a  bit.  I 
tell  it   fur   you  to  know  as  that   there  hunted 


dunghill  dog,  wot  you  kcp'  life  in,  got  his  head 
so  high  that  he  could  make  a  gentleman — and, 
Pip,  you're  him  : " 

The  abhorrence  in  which  I  held  the  man,  the 
dread  I  had  of  him,  the  repugnance  with  which 
I  shrank  from  him,  could  not  have  been  ex- 
ceeded if  he  had  been  some  terrible  beast.  ■ 
^  "  Lookee  here,  Pii).  I'm  your  second  father. 
You're  my  son — more  to  me  nor  any  son.  I've 
put  away  money,  only  for  you  to  spend.    When 


1    KU.SE   OUJ    OK    .\1V   CHAIR,    AND   STOOD   WITH    MV    HAND   UPON   THE   BACK   OF   IT,    LOOKING   WILULV 

AT   HIM." 


I  was  a  hired-out  shepherd  in  a  solitary  hut,  not 
seeing  no  faces  but  faces  of  sheep,  till  I  half 
forgot  wot  men's  and  women's  faces  wos  like,  I 
see  yourn.  I  drops  my  knife  many  a  time  in 
that  hut  when  I  was  a  eating  my  dinner  or  my 
supper,  and  I  says,  *  Here's  the  boy  again,  a 
looking  at  mc  whiles  I  eats  and  drinks  ! '  I  see 
you  there  a  many  times  as  plain  as  ever  I  see 
you  on  them  misty  marshes.  '  Lord  strike  me 
dead !'  I  says  each  time — and  I  goes  out  in  the 
open  air  to  say  it  under  the  open  heavens — 
Great  Expectations,  ii. 


'  l)ut  wot,  if  I  gets  liberty  and  money,  I'll  make 
that  boy  a  gentleman  ! '  And  I  done  it.  Why, 
look  at  you,  dear  boy  !  Look  at  these  here 
lodgings  of  yourn,  fit  for  a  lord  !  A  lord  ?  Ah ! 
You  shall  show  money  with  lords  for  wagers, 
and  beat  'em  I  " 

In  his  heat  and  triumph,  and  in  his  knowledge 
that  I  had  been  nearly  fainting,  he  did  not  re- 
mark oil  my  reception  of  all  this.  It  was  the 
one  grain  of  relief  I  had. 

"  Lookee  here  \ "   he   went   on,    taking   my 
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watch  out  of  my  pocket,  and  turning  towards 
him  a  ring  on  my  linger,  while  I  recoileil  from 
liis  touch  as  if  he  hail  been  a  snake,  "  a  gold 
'un  and  a  beauty  :  ///<//'s  a  gentleman's,  I  hope  ! 
A  diamond  all  set  round  with  rubies;  ///<?/ 's  a 
gentleman's,  I  hope  !  Look  at  your  linen  ;  fine 
and  beautiful!  Look  at  your  clothes;  better 
ain't  to  be  got !  And  your  books,  too,"  turning 
his  eyes  round  the  room,  "  mounting  up,  on 
their  shelves,  by  hundreds  !  And  you  read  'em  ; 
don't  you  ?  I  see  you'd  been  a  reading  of  'em 
when  I  come  in.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Vou  shall  read 
'em  to  me,  dear  boy !  Anil  if  they're  in  foreign 
languages  wot  I  don't  understand,  I  shall  be 
just  as  proud  as  if  I  did.' 

Again  he  took  both  my  hands,  and  put  them 
to  his  lips,  while  my  blood  ran  cold  within 
me. 

"  Don't  you  mind  talking,  Pip,"  said  he, 
after  again  drawing  his  sleeve  over  his  eyes  and 
forehead,  as  the  click  came  in  his  throat,  which 
I  well  remembered — and  he  was  all  the  more 
horrible  to  me  that  he  was  so  mucli  in  earnest ; 
"  you  can't  do  better  nor  keep  (luiet,  dear  boy. 
You  ain't  lookeil  slowly  forward  to  this  as  I 
have  ;  you  wosn't  prepared  for  this,  as  I  wos. 
But  didn't  you  never  think  it  might  be  me  ?" 

"  Oh  no,  no,  no  !  "  I  returned.  "  Never, 
never  ! " 

"  Well,  you  sec,  it  -luos  me,  and  single- 
handed.  Never  a  soul  in  it  but  my  own  self 
and  Mr.  Jaggers." 

"  ^V'■as  there  no  one  else  ? ''  I  asked. 

"  No,"  said  he  with  a  glance  of  surprise  : 
"  who  else  should  there  be  ?  And,  dear  boy, 
how  good-looking  you  have  growcd  !  There's 
bright  eyes  somewheres — eh?  Isn't  there  bright 
eyes  somewheres,  wot  you  love  the  thoughts 
on  ?  " 

Oh,  Estella,  Estella  ! 

"  They  shall  be  yourn,  dear  bo}-,  if  money 
can  buy  'em.  Not  that  a  gentleman  like  you, 
so  well  set  up  as  you,  can't  win  'em  off  of  his 
own  game  :  but  money  shall  back  you  !  Let  me 
finish  wot  I  was  a  telling  you,  dear  boy.  From 
that  there  hut  and  that  there  hiring-out,  I  got 
money  left  me  by  my  master  (which  died,  and 
had  been  the  same  as  me),  and  got  my  liberty, 
and  went  for  myself.  \\\  every  single  thing  I 
went  for,  I  went  for  you,  '  Lord  strike  a  blight 
upon  it,'  I  says,  wotever  it  was  I  went  for,  *  if 
it  ain't  for  him  !'  It  all  prospered  wonderful. 
As  I  giv'  you  to  understand  just  now,  I'm 
famous  for  it.  It  was  the  money  left  me,  and 
the  gains  of  the  first  few  year,  wot  I  sent  home 
to  Mr.  Jaggers — all  for  you — when  he  first  come 
arter  you,  agreeable  to  my  letter." 


Oh  that  lie  had  never  come  I  That  he  had 
left  me  at  the  forge — far  from  contented,  }'et, 
by  comparison,  happy  I 

"  And  then,  de.ir  boy,  it  was  a  recomj)ense 
to  me,  lookee  here,  to  know  in  secret  that  I  was 
making  a  gentleman.  The  blood  horses  of 
them  colonists  might  tling  up  the  dust  over  me 
as  I  was  walking  :  what  ilo  1  say  ?  I  says  to 
myself,  *  I'm  making  a  better  gentleman  nor 
ever  you'W  be  ! '  When  one  of  'em  says  to 
another,  '  He  was  a  convict  a  few  years  ago, 
and  is  a  ignorant  common  fellow  now,  for  all 
he's  lucky,'  what  do  I  say?  I  says  to  myself, 
'  If  I  ain't  a  gentleman,  nor  yet  ain't  got  no 
learning,  I'm  the  owner  of  such.  All  on  you 
owns  stock  and  land  ;  which  on  you  owns  a 
brought-up  London  gentleman?'  This  Avay  1 
kep'  myself  a-going.  And  this  way  I  held  steady 
afore  my  mind  that  I  would  for  certain  come 
one  day  and  see  my  boy,  and  make  myself 
known  to  him,  on  his  own  ground." 

He  laid  his  hand  on  my  shoulder.  I  shud- 
dered at  the  thought  that,  for  anything  1  knew, 
his  hand  might  be  stained  with  blood. 

"  It  warn't  easy,  Pip,  for  me  to  leave  them 
parts,  nor  yet  it  warn't  safe.  But  I  held  to  it, 
and  the  harder  it  was,  the  stronger  I  held,  for  I 
was  determined,  and  my  mind  firm  made  up. 
At  last  I  done  it.     Dear  boy,  I  done  it ! " 

I  tried  to  collect  my  thoughts,  but  I  was 
stunned.  Throughout,  I  had  seemed  to  myself 
to  attend  more  to  the  wind  and  the  rain  than  to 
him  ;  even  now  I  could  not  separate  his  voice 
from  those  voices,  though  those  were  loud  anil 
his  was  silent. 

"  Where  will  you  put  me  ? "  he  asked  pre- 
sently. ''  I  must  be  put  somewheres,  dear 
boy." 

"  To  sleep?"  said  I. 

"  Yes.  And  to  sleep  long  and  sound,"  he 
answered ;  "  for  I've  been  sea-tossed«»and  sea- 
washed,  months  and  months." 

"  My  friend  and  companion,"  said  I,  rising 
from  the  sofa,  "  is  absent ;  you  must  ha\e  his 
room." 

"  He  won't  come  back  to-morrow  ;  will  he?" 

"  No,"  said  I,  answering  almost  mechanically 
in  spite  of  myutmost  efforts  ;  "  not  to-morrow." 

"  Because,  lookee  here,  dear  boy,"  he  said,, 
dropping  his  voice,  and  laying  a  long  finger  on 
my  breast  in  an  impressive  manner,  "  caution 
is  necessary." 

"  How  do  you  mean  ?     Caution  ?  " 

"  By  G— ,  it's  Death  !  " 

"  What's  death  ?  " 

"  I  was  sent  for  life.  It's  death  to  come 
back.     There's  been  overmuch  coming  back  of 
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late  years,  and  I  should  of  a  certainty  be  hanged 
if  took." 

Nothing  was  needed  but  this;  the  wretched 
man,  after  loading  me  with  his  wretched  gold 
and  silver  chains  for  years,  had  risked  his  life  to 
come  to  me,  and  I  held  it  there  in  my  keeping  ! 
If  I  had  loved  him  instead  of  abhorring  him  ; 
if  I  had  been  attracted  to  him  by  the  strongest 
admiration  and  affection,  instead  of  shrinking 
from  him  with  the  strongest  repugnance;  it  could 
have  been  no  worse.  On  the  contrary,  it  would 
have  been  better,  for  his  preservation  would 
then  have  naturally  and  tenderly  addressed  my 
heart. 

My  first  care  was  to  close  the  shutters,  so  that 
no  light  might  be  seen  from  Avithout,  ;md  then 
to  close  and  make  fast  the  doors.  While  I  did 
so,  he  stood  at  the  table  drinking  rum  and  eat- 
ing biscuit ;  and,  when  I  saw  him  thus  engaged, 
I  saw  my  convict  on  the  marshes  at  his  meal 
again.  It  almost  seemed  to  me  as  if  he  must 
stoop  down  presently  to  file  at  his  leg. 

When  I  had  gone  into  Herbert's  room,  and 
had  shut  off  any  other  communication  between 
it  and  the  staircase  than  through  the  room  in 
which  our  conversation  had  been  held,  I  asked 
him  if  he  would  go  to  bed  ?  He  said  yes,  but 
asked  me  for  some  of  my  "  gentleman's  linen  " 
to  put  on  in  the  morning.  I  brought  it  out, 
and  laid  it  ready  for  him,  and  my  blood  again 
ran  cold  when  he  again  took  me  by  both  hands 
to  give  me  good  night. 

I  got  away  from  him,  without  knowing  how 
I  did  it,  and  mended  the  fire  in  the  room  where 
we  had  been  together,  and  sat  down  by  it,  afraid 
to  go  to  bed.  For  an  hour  or  more,  I  remained 
too  stunned  to  think ;  and  it  was  not  until  I 
began  to  think  that  I  began  fully  to  know  how 
wrecked  I  was,  and  how  the  ship  in  which  I  had 
sailed  was  gone  to  pieces. 

Miss  liavisham's  intentions  towards  me  all  a 
mere  dream  ;  Estella  not  designed  for  me ;  I 
only  suffered  in  Satis  House  as  a  convenience, 
a  sting  for  the  greedy  relations,  a  model  with  a 
mechanical  heart  to  practise  on  when  no  other 
practice  was  at  hand  ;  those  were  the  first  smarts 
1  had.  But,  sharpest  and  deepest  pain  of  all — 
it  was  for  the  convict,  guilty  of  I  knew  not  what 
crimes,  and  liable  to  be  taken  out  of  those 
rooms  where  I  sat  thinking,  and  hanged  at  the 
Old  Bailey  door,  that  I  had  deserted  Joe. 

1  would  not  have  gone  back  to  Joe  now,  I 
would  not  have  gone  back  to  Biddy  now,  for 
any  consideration  :  simply,  I  suppose,  because 
my  sense  of  my  own  worthless  conduct  to  them 
was  greater  than  every  consideration.  No 
wisdom  on  earth  could  have  given  me  the  com- 


fort that  I  should  have  derived  from  their  sim- 
plicity and  fidelity  ;  but  I  could  never,  never, 
never  undo  what  I  had  done. 

In  every  rage  of  wind  and  rush  of  rain  I 
heard  pursuers.  Twice  I  could  have  sworn 
there  was  a  knocking  and  whispering  at  the 
outer  door.  With  these  fears  upon  me,  I  began 
either  to  imagine  or  recall  that  I  had  had  mys- 
terious warnings  of  this  man's  approach.  That, 
for  weeks  gone  by,  I  had  passed  faces  in  the 
streets  which  I  had  thought  like  his.  That, 
these  likenesses  had  grown  more  numerous  as 
he,  coming  over  the  sea,  had  drawn  nearer. 
That,  his  wicked  spirit  had  somehow  sent  these 
messengers  to  mine,  and  that  now,  on  this 
stormy  night,  he  v.-as  as  good  as  his  word,  and 
with  me. 

Crowding  up  with  these  reflections  cainc  the 
reflection  that  I  had  seen  him  with  my  childish 
eyes  to  be  a  desperately  violent  man ;  that  ] 
had  heard  that  other  convict  reiterate  that  he 
had  tried  to  murder  him  ;  that  I  had  seen  him 
down  in  the  tlitch,  tearing  and  fighting  like  a 
wild  beast.  Out  of  such  remembrances  I 
brought  into  the  light  of  the  fire  a  half-formed 
terror  that  it  might  not  be  safe  to  be  shut  up 
there  with  him  in  the  dead  of  the  wild  solitary 
night.  This  dilated  until  it  filled  the  room,  and 
impelled  me  to  take  a  candle,  and  go  in  and 
look  at  my  dreadful  burden. 

He  had  rolled  a  handkerchief  round  his  head, 
and  his  fiice  was  set  and  lowering  in  his  sleep. 
But  he  was  asleep,  and  quietly  too,  though  he 
had  a  pistol  lying  on  the  pillow.  Assured  of 
this,  I  softly  removed  the  key  to  the  outside  of 
his  door,  and  turned  it  on  him  before  I  a<;ain 
sat  down  by  the  fire.  Gradually  I  slipped  from 
the  chair,  and  lay  on  the  floor.  When  I  awoke, 
without  having  parted  in  my  sleep  with  the  per- 
ception of  my  wretchedness,  the  clocks  of  the 
eastward  churches  were  striking  five,  the  can- 
dles were  wasted  out,  the  fire  was  dead,  and 
the  wind  and  rain  intensified  the  thick  black 
darkness. 

THIS    IS   THE    END    OF   THE   SECOND    STAGE   OF 
riP's    EXPECTATIONS. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

TT  was  fortunate  for  me  that  I  had  to  take 
-»-  precautions  to  insure  (so  far  as  I  could)  the 
safety  of  my  dreaded  visitor  ;  for,  this  thought 
pressing    on    me  when  I    awoke,    held  other 
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thoughts   in    a    confuseil   concourse  at   a  dis- 
tance. 

The  impossibility  of  keeping  him  concealed 
in  the  chambers  was  self-evident.  It  could 
not  be  done,  and  the  attempt  to  do  it  would 
inevitably  engender  suspicion.  True,  1  had 
no  Avenger  in  my  service  now,  but  I  was 
looked  after  by  an  inflammatory  old  female, 
assisted  by  an  animated  rag-bag  whom  she 
called  her  niece  ;  and  to  keep  a  room  secret 
from  them  would  be  to  invite  curiosity  and 
exaggeration.    They  both  had  weak  eyes,  which 


1  had  long  attributed  to  their  chronically  look- 
ing in  at  keyholes,  and  they  were  always  at 
hand  when  not  wanted  ;  indeed,  that  was  their 
only  reliable  quality  besides  larceny.  Not  to 
get  uj)  a  mystery  with  these  people,  I  resolved 
to  announce  in  the  morning  that  my  uncle  had 
unexpectedly  come  from  the  country. 

This  course  I  decided  on  while  I  was  yet 
groping  about  in  the  darkness  for  the  means  of 
getting  a  light.  Not  stumbling  on  the  means 
after  all,  I  was  fain  to  go  out  to  the  adjacent 
lodge,  and  get  the  watchman  there  to  come  with 


GRADUALLY    1   SLIPPED   FROM    THE   CHAIR,    AND    LAV   ON   THE   FLOOR." 


his  lantern.  Now,  in  groping  my  way  down  the 
black  staircase,  I  fell  over  something,  and  that 
something  was  a  man  crouching  in  a  corner. 

As  the  man  made  no  answer  when  I  asked 
him  what  he  did  there,  but  eluded  my  touch  in 
silence,  I  ran  to  the  lodge,  and  urged  the  watch- 
man to  come  quickly  :  telling  him  of  the  inci- 
dent on  the  way  back.  The  wind  being  as 
fierce  as  ever,  we  did  not  care  to  endanger  the 
light  in  the  lantern  by  rekindling  the  extin- 
guished lamps  on  the  staircase,  but  we  examined 
the  staircase  from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  and 
found  no  one  there.     It  then  occurred   to  me 


as  possible  that  the  man  might  have  slipped 
into  my  rooms ;  so,  lighting  my  candle  at  the 
watchman's,  and  leaving  him  standing  at  the 
door,  I  examined  them  carefully,  including  the 
room  in  which  my  dreaded  guest  lay  asleep.  All 
was  quiet,  and  assuredly  no  other  man  was  in 
those  chambers. 

It  troubled  me  that  there  should  have  been  a 
lurker  on  the  stairs,  on  that  night  of  all  nights 
in  the  year,  and  I  asked  the  watchman,  on  the 
chance  of  eliciting  some  hopeful  explanation  as 
I  handed  him  a  dram  at  the  door,  whether  he 
had  admitted  at  his  gate  any  gentleman   who 
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had  perceptibly  Ix'cn  dining  out?  Yes,  he  said; 
at  different  times  of  the  night,  three.  One 
Hved  in  Fountain  Court,  and  the  other  two 
lived  in  the  Lane,  and  he  had  seen  them  all 
go  home.  Again,  the  only  other  man  who 
dwelt  in  the  house  of  which  my  chambers 
formed  a  part,  had  been  in  the  country  for 
some  weeks ;  and  he  certainly  had  not  returned 
in  the  night,  because  we  had  seen  his  door  with 
his  seal  on  it  as  we  came  up-stairs. 

"  The   night   being   so    bad,    sir,"    said    the 
watchman  as  he  gave  me  back  my  glass,  "  un- 
common few  have  come  in  at  my  gate.    ]3esides 
them  three   gentlemen   that   I  have  named,  I 
don't  call  to  mind  another  since  about  eleven 
o'clock,  when  a  stranger  asked  for  you." 
"  My  uncle,"  I  muttered.     "  Yes." 
"  You  saw  him,  sir  ?  " 
"  Yes.     Oh  yes  !  " 
"Likewise  the  person  with  him.?" 
"  Person  with  him  !  "  I  repeated. 
"  I  judged   the  person  to  be  with  him,"  re- 
turned  the  watchman.     "  The  person  stopped 
when  he  stopped  to  make  inquiry  of  me,  and 
the  person  took  this  way  when  he  took  this  way." 
"  What  sort  of  person  ?" 
The  watchman  had  not  particularly  noticed  ; 
he  should  say  a  working  person  ;  to  the  best  of 
his  belief,  he  had  a  dust-coloured  kind  of  clothes 
on,  under  a  dark  coat.     The  watchman  made 
more  light  of  the  matter  than  I  did,  and  natu- 
rally ;  not  having  my  reason  for  attaching  weight 
to  it. 

When  I  had  got  rid  of  him,  which  I  thought  it 
well  to  do  without  prolonging  explanations,  my 
mind  was  much  troubled  by  these  two  circum- 
stances taken  together.  Whereas  they  were  easy 
of  innocent  solution  apart — as,  for  instance,  some 
diner-out  or  diner-at-home,  who  had  not  gone 
near  this#watchman's  gate,  might  have  strayed 
to  my  staircase,  antl  dropped  asleep  there — and 
my  nameless  visitor  might  have  brought  some 
one  with  him  to  show  him  the  way — still,  joined, 
they  had  an  ugly  look  to  one  as  prone  to  distrust 
and  fear  as  the  changes  of  a  few  hours  had 
made  me. 

I  lighted  my  fire,  which  burnt  with  a  raw  pale 
flare  at  that  time  of  the  morning,  and  fell  into  a 
doze  before  it.  I  seemed  to  have  been  dozing 
a  whole  night  when  the  clocks  struck  six.  As 
there  was  full  an  hour  and  a  half  between  me 
and  daylight,  I  dozed  again  ;  now,  waking  up 
uneasily,  with  prolix  conversations  about  nothing 
in  my  ears  ;  now,  making  thunder  of  the  wind 
in  the  chimney ;  at  length,  falling  off  into  a  pro- 
found sleep,  from  which  the  daylight  woke  me 
with  a  start. 


All  this  time  I  had  never  been  able  to  consider 
my  own  situation,  nor  could  I  do  so  yet.  I  had 
not  the  power  to  attend  to  it,  I  was  greatly 
dejected  and  distressed,  but  in  an  incoherent 
wholesale  sort  of  way.  As  to  forming  any  plan 
for  the  future,  I  could  as  soon  have  formed  an 
elephant.  When  I  opened  the  shutters,  and 
looked  out  at  the  wet  wild  morning,  all  of  a 
leaden  hue  ;  when  I  walked  from  room  to  room  ; 
when  I  sat  down  again,  shivering,  before  the 
fire,  waiting  for  my  laundress  to  appear ;  I 
thought  how  miserable  I  was,  but  hardly  knew 
why,  or  how  long  I  had  been  so,  or  on  what  day 
of  the  week  I  made  the  reflection,  or  even  who 
I  was  that  made  it. 

At  last,  the  old  woman  and  the  niece  came 
in — the  latter  with  a  head  not  easily  distinguish- 
able from  her  dusty  broom — and  testified  sur- 
prise at  sight  of  me  and  the  fire.  To  whom  I 
imparted  how  my  uncle  had  come  in  the  night, 
and  was  then  asleep,  and  how  the  brcakflist 
preparations  were  to  be  modified  accordingly. 
Then,  I  washed  and  dressed  while  they  knocked 
the  furniture  about,  and  made  a  dust ;  and  so, 
in  a  sort  of  dream  or  sleep-waking,  I  found  my- 
self sitting  by  the  fire  again,  waiting  for — Him — 
to  come  to  breakfast. 

13y-and-by  his  door  opened,  and  he  came  out. 
I  could  not  brmg  myself  to  bear  the  sight  of  him, 
and  I  thought  he  had  a  worse  look  by  daylight. 

"  I  do  not  even  know,"  said  L  speaking  low 
as  he  took  his  seat  at  the  table,  "  by  what  name 
to  call  you.  I  have  given  out  that  you  are  my 
uncle." 

"  That's  it,  dear  boy  !     Call  me  uncle." 

"  You  assumed  some  name,  I  suppose,  on 
board  ship?" 

"  Yes,  dear  boy.     I  took  the  name  of  Provis." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  keej)  that  name  ?" 

''  ^Vhy,  yes,  dear  boy,  it's  as  good  as  another 
— unless  you'd  like  another." 

"  What  is  your  real  name  ?'"  I  asked  him  in  a 
whisper. 

"  ^Llgwitch,"  he  answered  in  the  same  tone  ; 
"  chris'ened  Abel." 

"  What  were  you  brought  up  to  be  ?" 

"  A  warmint,  dear  boy." 

He  answered  quite  seriously,  and  u^d  the 
word  as  if  it  denoted  some  profession. 

"  When    you    came   into    the    Temple    last 

night "  said  I,  pausing  to  wonder  whether 

that  could   really  have  been  last  night,  which 
seemed  so  long  ago. 

"  Yes,  dear  boy  ?" 

"  When  you  came  in  at  the  gate,  and  asKed 
the  watchman  the  way  here,  had  you  any  one 
with  you  ?" 
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"  With  me?     No,  dear  boy." 

"  But  there  was  some  one  there  ?" 

"  I  didn't  take  particular  notice,"  lie  said 
dubiously,  "  not  knowing  the  ways  of  the  place. 
But  I  think  there  7cas  a  person,  too,  come  in 
alonger  me." 

"  Are  you  known  in  London  ?" 

"  I  hope  not  !"  said  he,  giving  his  neck  a 
jerk  with  his  forefinger  that  made  me  turn  hot 
and  sick. 

"  Were  you  known  in  London  once?" 

"  Not  over  and  above,  dear  boy.  1  was  in 
the  provinces  mosUy." 

"  Were  you — tried — in  London  ?" 

"  Which  time  ?"  said  he  with  a  sharp  look. 

"  The  last  time." 

He  nodded.  "  First  knowed  Mr.  Jaggers 
that  way.     Jaggers  was  for  me." 

It  was  on  my  lips  to  ask  him  what  he  was 
tried  for,  but  he  took  up  a  knife,  gave  it  a 
flourish,  and  with  the  words,  "  And  what  I  done 
is  worked  out  and  paid  for ! "  fell-to  at  his 
breakfast. 

He  ate  in  a  ravenous  way  that  was  very  dis- 
agreeable, and  all  his  actions  were  uncouth, 
noisy,  and  greedy.  Some  of  his  teeth  had  failed 
him  since  I  .saw  him  cat  on  the  marshes,  and  as 
he  turned  his  food  in  his  mouth,  and  turned  his 
head  sideways  to  bring  his  strongest  fangs  to 
bear  upon  it,  he  looked  terribly  like  a  hungry 
old  dog.  If  I  had  begun  with  any  appetite,  he 
would  have  taken  it  away,  and  I  should  have 
sat  much  as  I  did — repelled  from  him  by  an 
insunnountablc  aversion,  and  gloomily  looking 
at  the  cloth. 

"  I'm  a  heavy  grubber,  dear  boy,"  he  said  as 
a  polite  kind  of  apology  when  he  had  made  an 
end  of  his  meal,  ''but  I  always  was.  If  it  had 
been  in  my  constitution  to  be  a  lighter  grubber, 
I  might  ha'  got  into  lighter  trouble.  Similarly, 
I  must  have  my  smoke.  When  I  was  first  hired 
out  as  shepherd  t'other  side  the  world,  it's  my 
belief  I  should  ha'  turned  into  a  molloncolly- 
mad  sheep  myself,  if  I  hadn't  a  had  my  smoke." 

As  he  said  so,  he  got  up  from  table,  and, 
putting  his  hand  into  the  breast  of  the  pea-coat 
he  Avore,  brought  out  a  short  black  pipe,  and  a 
handful  of  loose  tobacco  of  the  kind  that  is 
called  Negro-head.  Having  filled  his  pipe,  he 
put  the  surplus  tobacco  back  again,  as  if  his 
pocket  were  a  drawer.  Then,  he  took  a  live 
coal  from  the  fire  with  the  tongs,  and  lighted 
his  pipe  at  it,  and  then  turned  round  on  the 
hearth-rug  with  his  back  to  the  fire,  and  went 
through  his  favourite  action  of  holding  out  both 
his  hands  for  mine, 

"  And  this,"  said  he,  dandling  my  hands  up 


and  down  in  his  as  he  puffed  at  his  pipe  ;  "  and 
this  is  the  gentleman  what  I  made  !  The  real 
genuine  One  !  It  does  me  good  fur  to  look  at 
you,  I'ip.  All  I  stip'late  is,  to  stand  by  and 
look  at  you,  dear  boy  !" 

1  released  my  hands  as  soon  as  I  could,  and 
found  that  I  was  beginning  slowly  to  settle  down 
to  the  contemplation  of  my  condition.  What  I 
was  chained  to,  and  how  heavily,  became  intel- 
ligible to  me,  as  I  heard  his  hoarse  voice,  and 
sat  looking  up  at  his  furrowed  bald  head  with  its 
iron-grey  hair  at  the  sides. 

"  I  mustn't  see  my  gentleman  a  footing  it  in 
the  mire  of  the  streets  ;  there  mustn't  be  no 
mud  on  /lis  boots.  My  gentleman  milst  have 
horses,  Pip  !  Horses  to  ride,  and  horses  to 
drive,  and  horses  for  his  servant  to  ride  and 
drive  as  well.  Shall  colonists  have  their  horses 
(and  blood  'uns,  if  you  please,  good  Lord  !)  and 
not  my  London  gentleman  ?  No,  no.  We'll 
show  'em  another  pair  of  shoes  than  that,  Pip ; 
won't  us  ?'' 

He  took  out  of  his  pocket  a  great  thick 
pocket-book,  bursting  with  papers,  and  tossed  it 
on  the  table. 

"  There's  something  worth  spending  in  that 
there  book,  dear  boy.  It's  yourn.  All  I've  got 
ain't  mine;  it's  yourn.  Don't  you  be  afeard  on 
it.  There's  more  where  that  come  from.  I've 
come  to  the  old  country  fur  to  see  my  gentle- 
man spend  his  money  iikc  a  gentleman.  That'll 
be  my  pleasure.  Afy  pleasure  'uU  be  fur  to  see 
him  do  it.  And  blast  you  all  !"  he  wound  up, 
looking  round  the  room,  and  snapping  his  fingers 
once  with  a  loud  snap,  "  blast  you  every  one, 
from  the  judge  in  his  wig  to  the  colonist  a 
stirring  up  the  dust,  I'll  show  a  better  gentle- 
man than  the  whole  kit  on  you  put  together  !" 

"Stop!"  said  I,  almost  in  a  fren/.y  of  fear 
and  dislike,  "  I  want  to  speak  to  you.  I  want 
to  know  what  is  to  be  done.  I  want  to  know 
how  you  are  to-  be  kept  out  of  danger,  how 
long  you  are  going  to  stay,  Avhat  projects  you 
have." 

"  Lookee  here,  Pip,''  said  he,  laying  his  hand 
on  my  arm  in  a  suddenly  altered  and  subdued 
manner ;  "  first  of  all,  lookee  here.  I  forgot 
myself  half  a  minute  ago.  What  I  said  was 
low :  that's  what  it  was ;  low.  Lookee  here, 
Pip.     Look  over  it.     I  ain't  a-going  to  be  low." 

''  First,"  I  resumed,  half  groaning,  "  what 
precautions  can  be  taken  against  your  being 
recognised  and  seized  ?" 

"  No,  dear  boy,"  he  said  in  the  same  tone  as 
before,  "  that  don't  go  first.  Lowness  goes  first. 
I  ain't  took  so  many  year  to  make  a  gentleman, 
not  without  knowing  what's  due  to  him.   Lookee 
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here,  Pip.     I  was  low  ;  that's  what  I  was  ;  low. 
I^ok  over  it,  dear  boy." 

Some  sense  of  the  grimly  ludicrous  moved  mc 
to  a  fretful  laugh  as  1  replied,  *'  I  have  looked 
over  it.  In  Heaven's  name,  don't  harp  upon 
it!" 

"  Yes,  but  lookee  here,"  he  persisted.  "  Dear 
boy,  I  ain't  come  so  fur,  not  fur  to  be  low.  Now, 
go  on,  dear  boy.     You  was  a  saying " 

"  How  arc  you  to  be  guarded  from  the  danger 
you  have  incurred  ?" 

"  Well,  dear  boy,  the  danger  ain't  so  great. 
Without  I  was  informed  agen,  the  danger  ain't 
so  much  to  signify.  There's  Jaggers,  and  there's 
Wemmick,  and  there's  you.  Who  else  is  there 
to  inform  ?" 

"  Is  there  no  chance  person  who  might  identify 
you  in  the  street?"'  said  I. 

"  Well,"  he  returned,  "  there  ain't  many.  Nor 
yet  I  don't  intend  to  advertise  myself  in  the 
newspapers  by  the  name  of  A.  M.  come  back 
from  Botany  IJay ;  and  years  have  rolled  away, 
and  who's  to  gain  by  it  ?  Still,  lookee  here,  Pip. 
If  the  danger  had  been  fifty  times  as  great,  I 
should  ha'  come  to  see  you,  mind  you,  just  the 
same." 

'■  And  how  long  do  you  remain  ?" 

"  How  long?"  said  he,  taking  his  black  pipe 
from  his  mouth,  and  dropping  his  jaw  as  he 
stared  at  me.  "  I'm  not  a-going  back.  I've 
come  for  good.'' 

"  Where  are  you  to  live  ?"  said  I.  ''  What  is 
to  be  done  with  you  ?    Where  will  you  be  safe  ?" 

"  Dear  boy,"  he  rettn-ned,  "  there's  disguising 
wigs  can  be  bought  for  money,  and  there's  hair 
powder,  and  spectacles,  and  black  clothes — 
shorts,  and  what  not.  Others  has  done  it  safe 
afore,  and,  what  others  has  done  afore,  others 
can  do  agen.  As  to  the  where  and  how  of 
living,  dear  boy,  give  me  your  own  oi)inions  on 
it." 

"  You  take  it  smoothly  now,"  said  I,  "  but 
you  were  very  serious  last  night,  when  you  swore 
it  was  Death." 

"  And  so  I  swear  it  is  Death,"  said  he,  putting 
his  pipe  back  in  his  mouth,  "  and  Death  by  th.e 
rope,  in  the  open  street  not  fur  from  this,  and  it's 
serious  that  you  should  fully  understand  it  to  be 
so.  What  then,  when  that's  once  done  ?  Here 
I  am.  To  go  back  now  'ud  be  as  bad  as  to  stand 
ground — worse.  Besides,  Pip,  I'm  here,  be- 
cause I've  meant  it  by  you,  years  and  years.  As 
to  what  I  dare,  I'm  a  old  bird  now,  as  has 
dared  all  manner  of  traps  since  first  he  was 
fledged,  and  I'm  not  afeard  to  perch  upon  a 
scarecrow.  If  there's  Death  hid  inside  of  it,  there 
is,  and  let  him  come  out,  and  I'll  face  him,  and 


then  I'll  believe  in  him,  and  not  afore.     And 
now  let  me  have  a  look  at  my  gentleman  agen." 

Once  more  he  took  me  by  both  hands,  and 
surveyed  me  with  an  air  of  admiring  proprietor- 
ship :  smoking  with  great  comjilacency  all  the 
while. 

It  appeared  to  me  that  I  could  do  no  better 
than  secure  him  some  quiet  lodging  hanl  by,  of 
which  he  might  take  possession  when  Herbert 
returned  :  whom  I  expected  in  two  or  three 
days.  That  the  secret  must  be  confided  to 
Herbert  as  a  matter  of  unavoidable  necessity, 
even  if  I  could  have  put  the  immense  relief  I 
should  derive  from  sharing  it  with  him  out  of 
the  question,  was  plain  to  me.  But  it  was  by 
no  means  so  plain  to  Mr.  Provis  (I  resolved  to 
call  him  by  that  name),  who  reserved  his  con- 
sent to  Herbert's  participation  until  he  should 
have  seen  him  and  formed  a  favourable  judg- 
ment of  his  physiognomy.  '"  And  even  then, 
dear  boy,"  said  he,  pulling  a  greasy  little  clasped 
black  Testament  out  of  his  pocket,  "we'll  have 
him  on  his  oath." 

To  state  that  my  terrible  patron  carried  this 
little  black  book  about  the  world  solely  to  swear 
people  on  in  cases  of  emergency,  would  be  to 
state  what  I  never  quite  established — but  this  I 
can  say,  that  I  never  knew  him  put  it  to  any 
other  use.  The  book  itself  had  the  appearance 
of  having  been  stolen  from  some  court  of  justice, 
and  perhaps  his  knowledge  of  its  antecedents, 
combined  with  his  own  experience  in  that  wise, 
gave  him  a  reliance  on  its  powers  as  a  sort  of 
legal  spell  or  charm.  On  this  first  occasion  of 
his  producing  it,  I  recalled  how  he  had  made 
me  swear  fidelity  in  the  church)-ard  long  ago, 
and  how  he  had  described  himself  last  night  as 
always  swearing  to  his  resolutions  in  his  solitude. 

As  he  wa.s  at  present  dressed' in  a  seafaring 
slop  suit,  in  which  he  looked  as  if  he  had  some 
parrots  and  cigars  to  dispose  of,  I  next  discussed 
with  him  what  dress  he  should  wear.  He 
cherished  an  extraordinary  belief  in  the  virtues 
of  "  shorts  "  as  a  disguise,  and  had  in  his  own 
mind  sketched  a  dress  for  himself  that  would 
have  made  him  something  between  a  dean  and 
a  dentist.  It  was  with  considerable  difiiculty 
that  I  won  him  over  to  the  assumption  of  a  dress 
more  like  a  prosperous  farmer's  ;  and  we  arranged 
that  he  should  cut  his  hair  close,  and  wear  a 
little  powder.  Lastly,  as  he  had  not  yet  been 
seen  by  th.e  laundress  or  her  niece,  he  was  to 
keep  himself  out  of  their  view  until  his  change 
of  dress  was  made. 

It  would  seem  a  simple  matter  to  decide  on 
these  precautions  ;  but,  in  my  dazed,  not  to  say 
distracted,  state,  it  took  so  long,  that  I  did  not 
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get  out  to  further  them  until  two  or  three  in  the 
afternoon.  He  was  to  remain  shut  up  in  the 
chambers  while  I  was  gone,  and  was  on  no 
account  to  open  the  door. 

There  being  to  my  knowledge  a  respectable 
lodging-house  in  Essex  Street,  the  back  of  which 
looked  into  the  Temple,  and  was  almost  within 
hail  of  my  windows,  I  first  of  all  repaired  to  that 
house,  and  was  so  fortunate  as  to  secure  the 
second  floor  for  my  uncle,  Mr.  Provis.  I  then 
went  from  shop  to  shop,  making  such  purchases 
as  were  necessar}-  to  the  change  in  his  appear- 
ance. This  business  transacted,  I  turned  my 
face,  on  my  own  account,  to  Little  Britain.  Mr. 
Jaggers  was  at  his  desk,  but,  seeing  me  enter, 
got  \\\)  immediately,  and  stood  before  his  fire. 

"  Now,  Pip,"  said  he,  "  be  careful." 

"  I  will,  sir,"  I  returned.  For,  coming  along, 
I  had  thought  well  of  what  I  was  going  to  say. 

"  Don't  commit  yourself,"  said  Mr.  Jiggers, 
"  and  don't  commit  any  one.  You  understand 
— any  one.  Don't  tell  me  anything  :  I  don't 
want  to  know  anything ;  I  am  not  curious." 

Of  course  I  saw  that  he  knew  tlie  man  was 
come. 

"  I  merely  want,  Mr.  Jaggers,"  said  I,  "  to 
assure  myself  what  I  have  been  told  is  true.  I 
have  no  hope  of  its  being  untrue,  but  at  least  I 
may  verify  it." 

Mr.  Jaggers  nodded.  "  But  did  you  say 
'told'  or  'informed?'"  he  asked  me,  with  his 
head  on  one  side,  and  not  looking  at  me,  but 
looking  in  a  listening  way  at  the  floor.  "Told 
would  seem  to  imply  verbal  communication. 
You  can't  have  verbal  communication  with  a 
man  in  New  South  Wales,  you  know." 

"  I  will  say,  informed,  Mr.  Jaggers." 

"  Good." 

"  I  have  been  informed,  by  a  person  named 
Abel  Magwitch,  that  he  is  the  benefactor  so  long 
unknown  to  me." 

"  That  is  the  man,"  said  Mr.  Jaggers — "  in 
New  South  Wales." 

"  And  only  he  ?"  said  I. 

"And  only  he,"  paid  Mr.  Jaggers. 

"  I  am  not  so  unreasonable,  sir,  as  to  think 
you  at  all  responsible  for  my  mistakes  and  wrong 
conclusions ;  but  I  always  supposed  it  was  Miss 
Havisham." 

"As  you  say,  Pip,"  returned  Mr.  Jaggers, 
turning  his  eyes  upon  me  coolly,  and  taking  a 
bite  at  his  forefinger,  "  I  am  not  at  all  responsible 
for  that." 

"And  yet  it  looked  so  like  it,  sir,'"  I  pleaded 
with  a  downcast  heart. 

"Not  a  particle  of  evidence,  Pip,"  said  Mr. 
Jaggers,  shaking  his  head  and  gathering  up  his 


skirts.    "  Take  nothing  on  its  looks  ;  take  every- 
thing on  evidence.     There's  no  better  rule." 

"  1  have  no  more  to  say,"  said  I  with  a  sigh, 
after  stamling  silent  for  a  little  while.  "  I  have 
verified  my  information,  and  there's  an  end." 

"And  Magwitch — in  New  South  Wales  — 
having  at  last  disclosed  himself,"  said  Mr.  Jag- 
gers, "  you  will  comprehend,  Pip,  how  rigidly, 
throughout  my  communication  with  you,  I  have 
always  adhered  to  the  strict  line  of  fact.  There 
has  never  been  the  least  departure  from  the  strict 
line  of  fact.  You  are  (piite  aware  of  that  ?  " 
"  Quite,  sir." 

"  I  communicated  to  Magwitch — in  New  South 
Wales — when  he  first  wrote  to  me — from  New 
South  Wales — the  caution  that  he  must  not  ex- 
pect me  ever  to  deviate  from  the  strict  line  of  fact. 
I  also  communicated  to  him  another  caution.  He 
appeared  to  me  to  have  obscurely  hinted  in  his 
letter  at  some  distant  idea  of  seeing  you  in  Eng- 
land here.  I  cautioned  him  that  I  must  hear  no 
more  of  that ;  that  he  was  not  at  all  likely  to 
obtain  a  pardon  ;  that  he  was  expatriated  for  the 
term  of  his  natural  life  ;  and  that  his  presenting 
himself  in  this  country  would  be  an  act  of  felony, 
rendering  him  liable  to  the  extreme  penalty  of 
the  law.  I  gave  Magwitch  that  caution,"  said 
Mr.  Jaggers,  looking  hard  at  me;  "  I  wrote  it  to 
New  South  Wales.  He  guided  himself  by  it,  no 
doubt." 

"  No  doubt,"  said  I. 

"  I  have  been  informed  by  Wemmick,"  pur- 
sued Mr.  Jaggers,  still  looking  hard  at  me,"  that 
he  has  received  a  letter,  under  date  Portsmouth, 

from  a  colonist  of  the  name  of  Purvis,  or " 

"  Or  Provis,"  I  suggested. 
"  Or  Provis — thank  you,  Pip.     Perhai)s  it  is 
Provis?     Perhaps  you  know  it's  Provis?" 
"  Yes,"  said  I. 

"  You  know  it's  Provis.  — A  letter,  under 
date  Portsmouth,.from  a  colonist  of  the  name  of 
Provis,  asking  for  the  particulars  of  your  address, 
on  behalf  of  Magwitch.  Wemmick  sent  him  the 
particulars,  I  understand,  by  return  of  i>ost.  Pro- 
bably it  is  through  Provis  that  you  have  received 
the  explanation  of  Magwitch  —  in  New  South 
Wales  ?  " 

"  It  came  through  Provis,"  I  replied. 
"  Good  day,  Pip,"  said  Mr.  Jaggers,  offering 
his  hand.  "  Glad  to  have  seen  you.  In  writing 
by  post  to  Magwitch — in  New  South  Wales — or 
in  communicating  with  him  through  Provis,  have 
the  goodness  to  mention  that  the  particulars  and 
vouchers  of  our  long  account  shall  be  sent  to 
you,  together  with  the  balance  ;  for  there  is  still 
a  balance  remaining.     Good  day,  Pip  ! " 

A\'e  shook  hands,  and  he  looked  hard  at  me 
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as  long  as  he  could  see  me.  I  turned  at  the 
door,  and  he  was  still  looking  hard  at  nie,  while 
the  two  vile  casts  on  the  she>f  seemed  to  be 
trying  to  get  their  eyelids  open,  and  to  force  out 
of  their  swollen  throats,  "  Oh,  what  a  man  he  is  ! " 

^^'emmick  was  out,  and  though  he  had  been 
at  his  desk  he  could  have  done  nothing  for  me. 
I  went  straight  back  to  the  Temple,  where  1 
found  the  terrible  Provis  drinking  rum-and-water, 
and  smoking  negro-head,  in  safety. 

Next  day  the  clothes  I  had  ordered  all  came 
home,  and  he  put  them  on.  Whatever  he  put 
on  became  him  less  (it  dismally  seemed  to  me) 
than  what  he  had  worn  before.  To  my  thinking, 
there  was  something  in  him  that  made  it  hope- 
less to  attempt  to  disguise  him.  The  more  I 
dressed  him,  and  the  better  I  dressed  him,  the 
more  he  looked  like  the  slouching  fugitive  on 
the  marshes.  This  effect  on  my  anxious  fancy 
was  partly  referable,  no  doubt,  to  his  old  flice 
and  manner  growing  more  familiar  to  me  :  but  I 
believe,  too,  that  he  dragged  one  of  his  legs  as  if 
there  were  still  a  weight  of  iron  on  it,  and  that 
from  head  to  foot  there  was  Convict  in  the  very 
grain  of  the  man. 

The  influences  of  his  solitary  hut  life  were 
upon  him,  besides,  and  gave  him  a  savage  air 
that  no  dress  could  tame  ;  added  to  these  were 
the  influences  of  his  subsequent  branded  life 
among  men,  and,  crowning  all,  his  conscious- 
ness that  he  was  dodging  and  hiding  now.  In 
all  his  ways  of  sitting  and  standing,  and  eating 
and  drinking — of  brooding  about  in  a  high- 
shouldered  reluctant  style— of  taking  out  his 
great  horn-handled  jack-knife,  and  wiping  it  on 
his  legs  and  cutting  his  food — of  lifting  light 
glasses  and  cups  to  his  lips  as  if  they  were 
clumsy  pannikins — of  chopping  a  weilge  off  his 
bread,  and  soaking  up  with  it  the  last  frag- 
ments of  gravy  round  and  round  his  plate,  as  if 
to  make  the  most  of  an  allowance,  and  then 
drying  his  finger-ends  on  it,  and  then  swallowing 
it — in  these  ways,  and  a  thousand  other  small 
nameless  instances  arising  every  minute  in  the 
day,  there  was  Prisoner,  Felon,  Bondsman,  plain 
as  plain  could  be. 

It  had  been  his  own  idea  to  wear  that  touch 
of  powder,  and  I  conceded  the  powder  after 
overcoming  the  shorts.  But  I  can  compare  the 
effect  of  it,  when  on,  to  nothing  but  the  probable 
effect  of  rouge  upon  the  dead  ;  so  awful  was  the 
manner  in  which  ever}thing  in  him  that  it  was 
most  desirable  to  repress,  started  through  that 
thin  layer  of  pretence,  and  seemed  to  come 
blazing  out  at  the  crown  of  his  head.  It  was 
abandoned  as  soon  as  tried,  and  he  wore  his 
grizzled  hair  cut  short. 


Words  cannot  tell  what  a  sense  I  had,  at  the 
same  time,  of  the  dreadful  mystery  that  he  was 
to  me.  \N'hen  he  fell  asleep  of  an  evening,  with 
his  knotted  hands  clenching  the  sides  of  the 
easy-chair,  and  his  bald  head,  tattooed  with  deep 
wrinkles,  falling  forward  on  his  breast,  I  would 
sit  and  look  at  him,  wondering  what  he  had 
done,  and  loading  him  with  all  the  crimes  in 
the  Calendar,  until  the  impulse  was  powerful  on 
me  to  start  up  and  fly  from  him.  Every  hour  so 
increased  my  abhorrence  of  him,  that  I  even 
think  I  might  have  yielded  to  this  impulse  in 
the  first  agonies  of  being  so  haunted,  notwith- 
standing all  he  had  done  for  me,  and  the  risk 
he  ran,  but  for  the  knowledge  that  Herbert  must 
soon  come  back.  Once  I  actually  did  start  out 
of  bed  in  the  night,  and  begin  to  dress  myself  in 
my  worst  clothes,  hurriedly  intending  to  leave 
him  there  with  everything  else  I  possessed,  and 
enlist  for  India  as  a  private  soldier. 

I  doubt  if  a  ghost  could  have  been  more  ter- 
rible to  me,  up  in  those  lonely  rooms  in  the  long 
evenings  and  long  nights,  with  the  wind  and  the 
rain  always  rushing  l)y.  A  ghost  could  not  have 
been  taken  and  hanged  on  my  account,  and  the 
consideration  that  he  could  be,  and  the  dread 
that  he  would  be,  were  no  small  addition  to  my 
horrors.  When  he  was  not  asleep,  or  playing  a 
complicated  kind  of  Patience  with  a  ragged  pack 
of  cards  of  his  own — a  game  that  I  never  saw 
before  or  since,  and  in  which  he  recorded  his 
winnings  by  sticking  his  jack-knife  into  the  table 
— when  he  was  not  engaged  in  either  of  these 
pursuits,  he  would  ask  me  to  read  to  him — 
"  Foreign  language,  dear  boy  !  "  \<\\\\t  I  com- 
plied, he,  not  comprehencling  a  single  word, 
would  stand  before  the  fire  surveying  me  with 
the  air  of  an  Exhibitor,  and  I  would  see  him, 
between  the  fingers  of  the  hand  with  which  I 
shaded  my  face,  appealing  in  dumb-show  to  the 
furniture  to  take  notice  of  my  proficiency.  The 
imaginary  stuilent,  pursued  by  the  misshapen 
creature  he  had  impiously  made,  was  not  more 
wretched  than  I,  i)ursued  by  the  creature  who 
had  made  me,  and  recoiling  from  him  with  a 
stronger  repulsion,  the  more  he  admired  me, 
and  the  fonder  he  was  of  me. 

This  is  written  of,  I  am  sensible,  as  if  it  had 
lasted  a  year.  It  lasted  about  five  days.  Expect- 
ing Herbert  all  the  time,  I  dared  not  go  out, 
except  when  I  took  Provis  for  an  airing  after 
dark.  At  length,  one  evening  when  dinner  was 
over,  and  I  had  dropped  into  a  slumber,  quite 
worn  out — for  my  nights  had  been  agitated,  and 
my  rest  broken  by  fearful  dreams — I  was  roused 
by  the  welcome  footstep  on  the  staircase.  Provis, 
who  had  been  asleep  too,  staggered  up  at  the 
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noise  I  made,  and  in  an  instant  I  saw  his  jack- 
knife  shining  in  his  hand. 

"Quiet!  It's  Herbert!"  I  said;  and  Herbert 
came  bursting  in  with  the  airy  freshness  of  six 
hundred  miles  of  France  upon  him. 

"  Handel,  my  dear  fellow,  how  are  you,  and 
again  how  are  you,  and  again  how  are  you  ?  I 
seem  to  have  been  gone  a  twelvemonth.  Why, 
so  I  must  have  been,  for  you  have  grown  quite 

thin  and  pale!     Handel,  my Halloa!     1 

beg  your  pardon." 

He  was  stoi)ped  in  his  running  on,  and  in  his 
shaking  hands  with  me,  by  seeing  Provis.  Provis, 
regarding  him  with  a  fi,\ed  attention,  was  slowly 
putting  up  his  jack-knife,  and  groping  in  another 
pocket  for  something  else. 

"Herbert,  my  dear  friend,"  said  I,  shutting 
the  double  doors,  while  Herbert  stood  staring 
and  wondering,  "something  very  strange  has 
happened.     This  is — a  visitor  of  mine," 

"  It's  all  right,  dear  boy  I"  said  Provis,  coming 
forward,  with  his  little  clasped  black  book,  and 
then  addressing  himself  to  Herbert.  "Take  it 
in  your  right  hand.  Lord  strike  you  dead  on 
the  spot  it  ever  you  split  in  any  way  sumever ! 
Kiss  it  :  " 

"  Do  so,  as  he  wishes  it,"'  I  said  to  Herbert. 
So,  Herbert,  looking  at  me  with  a  friendly  un- 
easiness and  amazement,  complied,  and  Provis, 
immediately  shaking  hands  with  him,  said,  "  Now 
you're  on  your  oath,  you  know.  And  never  be- 
lieve me  on  mine,  if  Pi[)  shan't  make  a  gentleman 
on  you  I " 


CHAPTER    XIJ. 

N  vain  should  I  attempt  to  describe 
the  astonishment  and  disquiet  of 
Herbert  when  he  and  I  and  Provis 
sat  ciown  before  the  fire,  and  I  re- 
counted the  whole  of  the  secret. 
Enough  that  I  saw  my  own  feelings 
reflected  in  Herbert's  face,  and,  not  least 
among  them,  my  rci)ugnance  towards  the 
man  who  had  done  so  much  for  me. 
"Wliat  would  alone  have  set  a  division  between 
that  man  and  us,  if  there  had  been  no  other 
dividing  circumstance,  was  his  triumph  in  my 
story.  Saving  his  troublesome  sense  of  having 
been  "low"  on  one  occasion  since  his  return — 
on  which  point  he  began  to  hold  forth  to  Her- 
bert, the  moment  my  revelation  was  finished — 
he  had  no  perception  of  the  possibility  of  my 
finding  any  fault  with  my  good  fortune.  His 
boast  that  he  had  made  me  a  gentleman,  and 
that  he  had  come  to  see  me  support  the  cha- 


racter on  his  ample  resources,  was  made  for  me 
quite  as  much  as  for  himself.  And  that  it  was  a 
highly  agreeable  boast  to  both  of  us,  and  that 
we  must  both  be  very  proud  of  it,  was  a  conclu- 
sion (juile  established  in  his  own  mind. 

'•  Though,  lookee  here,  Pip's  comrade,"  he 
said  to  Herbert  after  having  discoursed  for  some 
time,  "  I  know  very  well  that  once  since  I  come 
back — for  half  a  minute — I've  been  low.  I  said 
to  Pip,  I  knowed  as  I  had  been  low.  Put  don't 
you  fret  yourself  on  that  score.  I  ain't  made 
Pip  a  gentleman,  and  Pip  ain't  a-going  to  make 
you  a  gentleman,  not  fur  me  not  to  know  what's 
due  to  ye  both.  Dear  boy,  and  Pip's  comrade,  you 
two  may  count  ujion  me  always  having  a  gen-teel 
muzzle  on.  Muzzled  I  have  been  since  that  lialf 
a  minute  when  I  was  betrayed  into  lowness, 
muzzled  I  am  at  the  present  time,  muzzled  1 
ever  will  be." 

Herbert  said,  "  Certainly,"  but  looked  as  if 
there  were  no  specific  consolation  in  this,  and 
remained  perplexed  and  dismayed.  We  were 
anxious  for  the  time  when  he  would  go  to  his 
lodging,  and  leave  us  together,  but  he  was  evi- 
dently jealous  of  leaving  us  together,  and  sat 
late.  It  was  midnight  before  I  took  him  round 
to  Essex  Street,  and  saw  him  safely  in  at  liis 
own  dark  door.  When  it  closed  upon  him,  I 
experienced  the  first  moment  of  relief  I  hail 
known  «ince  the  night  of  his  arrival. 

Never  quite  free  from  an  uneasy  remembrance 
of  the  man  on  the  stairs,  I  had  always  looked 
about  me  in  taking  my  guest  out  after  dark,  and 
in  bringing  him  back ;  and  I  looked  about  me 
now.  Dihicult  as  it  is  in  a  large  city  to  avoid 
the  suspicion  of  being  watched,  when  the  mind 
is  conscious  of  danger  in  that  regard,  I  could 
not  persuade  myself  that  any  of  the  people  within 
sight  cared  about  my  movements.  The  few  who 
were  passing,  passed  on  their  several  ways,  and 
the  street  was  empty  when  I  turned  back  into 
the  Temple.  Nobody  had  come  out  at  the  gate 
with  us,  nobody  went  in  at  the  gate  with  me. 
As  I  crossed  by  the  fountain,  I  saw  his  lighted 
back -windows  looking  bright  and  quiet,  and, 
when  I  stood  for  a  few  moments  in  the  doorway 
of  the  building  where  I  lived,  before  going  up 
the  stairs,  Garden  Court  was  as  still  and  lileless 
as  the  staircase  was  when  .1  ascended  it. 

Herbert  received  me  witli  0])en  arms,  and  I 
had  never  felt  before  so  blessedly  what  it  is  to 
have  a  friend.  When  he  had  spoken  some  sound 
words  of  sympathy  and  encouragement,  we  sat 
dowp  to  consider  the  question.  What  was  to  be 
done  ? 

The  chair  that  Provis  had  occupied  still  re- 
maining where  it  had  stood — for  he  had  a  barrack 
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way  with  him  of  lianging  about  one  spot,  in  one 
unsettled  manner,  and  going  through  one  round 
of  observances  with  his  pipe  and  his  negro-head 
and  liis  jack-knife  and  his  pack  of  cards,  and 
what  not,  as  if  it  were  all  put  down  for  him  on  a 
slate — I  say,  his  chair  remaining  where  it  had 
stood,  Herbert  unconsciously  took  it,  but  next 
moment  started  out  of  it,  ]xished  it  away,  and 
took  another.  He  had  no  occasion  to  say,  after 
that,  that  he  had  conceived  an  aversion  for  my 
patron,  neither  had  I  occasion  to  confess  my 
own.  We  interchanged  that  confidence  without 
shaping  a  syllable. 

"  What,"  said  I  to  Herbert  when  he  was  safe 
in  another  chair,  "  what  is  to  be  done  ?  " 

"My  poor  dear  Handel,"  he  replied,  holding 
his  head,  "  I  am  too  stunned  to  think." 

''  So  was  I,  Herbert,  when  the  blow  first  fell. 
Still,  something  must  be  done.  He  is  intent 
upon  various  new  expenses — horses,  and  car- 
riages, and  lavish  appearances  of  all  kinds.  He 
must  be  stopped  somehow." 

"  You  mean  that  you  can't  accept " 

"How  can  I?"  I  interposed,  as  Herbert 
paused.     "  Think  of  him  ?    Look  at  him  I  " 

An  involuntary  shudder  passed  over  both 
of  us. 

"  Yet  I  am  afraid  the  dreadful  truth  is,  Her- 
bert, that  he  is  attached  to  me,  strongly  attached 
to  me.     Was  there  ever  such  a  fate  ?  " 

"  My  poor  dear  Handel !  "  Herbert  repeated. 

"  Then,"  said  I,  "  after  all,  stopping  short 
here,  never  taking  another  penny  from  him,  think 
what  I  owe  him  already !  Then,  again  :  I  am 
heavily  in  debt — very  heavily  for  me,  who  have 
now  no  expectations — and  I  have  been  bred  to 
no  calling,  and  I  am  fit  for  nothing." 

"■  Well,  well,  well  ! ''  Herbert  remonstrated. 
"  Don't  say  fit  for  nothing." 

"What  am  I  fit  for?  I  know  only  one  thing 
that  I  am  fit  for,  and  that  is  to  go  for  a  soldier. 
And  I  miglit  have  gone,  my  dear  Herbert,  but 
for  the  prospect  of  taking  counsel  with  your 
friendship  and  affection." 

Of  course  I  broke  down  there  ;  and  of  course 
Herbert,  beyond  seizing  a  warm  gri])  of  my  hand, 
l)retended  not  to  know  il, 
r  "Anyhow,  my  dear  Handel,"  said  he  pre- 
sently, "  soldiering  won't  do.  If  you  were  to 
renounce  this  patronage  and  these  favours,  I 
suppose  you  would  do  so  with  some  faint  hope 
of  one  day  repaying  what  you  have  already  had. 
Not  very  strong,  that  hoi)e,  if  you  went  soldier- 
ing !  Besides,  it's  absurd.  You  would  be  in- 
finitely better  in  Clarriker's  house,  small  as  it  is. 
I  am  working  up  towards  a  partnership,  you 
know." 


Poor  fellow  !  He  little  suspected  with  whose 
money. 

"  But  there  is  another  question,"  said  Her- 
bert. "  This  is  an  ignorant,  determined  man, 
who  has  long  had  one  fixed  idea.  More  than 
that,  he  seems  to  me  (I  may  misjudge  him)  to 
be  a  man  of  a  desperate  and  fierce  character." 

"  I  know  he  is,"  I  returned.  "  Let  me  tell 
you  what  evidence  I  have  seen  of  it."  And  1 
told  him  what  I  had  not  mentioned  in  my  nar- 
rative ;  of  that  encounter  with  the  other  con- 
vict. 

"See,  then,"  said  Herbert;  "think  of  this! 
He  comes  here,  at  the  peril  of  his  life,  for  the 
realisation  of  his  fixed  ide.a.  Li  the  moment  of 
realisation,  after  all  his  toil  and  wailing,  you  cut 
the  ground  from  under  his  feet,  destroy  his  idea, 
and  make  his  gains  worthless  to  him.  Do  you 
see  nothing  that  he  might  do  under  the  dis- 
appointment ?" 

"  I  have  seen  it,  Herbert,  and  dreamed  of  it, 
ever  since  the  fatal  night  of  his  arrival.  Nothing 
has  been  in  my  thoughts  so  distinctly  as  his  put- 
ting himself  in  the  way  of  being  taken." 

"  Then  you  may  rely  upon  it,"  said  Herbert, 
"  that  there  would  be  great  danger  of  his  doing 
it.  That  is  his  power  over  you  as  long  as  he  re- 
mains in  England,  and  that  would  be  his  reck- 
less course  if  you  forsook  him."' 

I  was  so  struck  by  the  horror  of  this  idea, 
which  had  weighed  upon  me  from  the  first,  and 
the  working  out  of  which  would  make  me  regard 
myself,  in  some  sort,  as  his  murderer,  that  I 
could  not  rest  in  my  chair,  but  began  pacing  to 
and  fro.  I  said  to  Herbert,  meanwhile,  that 
even  if  Provis  were  recognised  and  taken,  in 
spite  of  himself,  I  should  be  wretched  as  the 
cause,  however  innocently.  Yes  ;  even  though 
I  was  so  wretched  in  having  him  at  large  and 
near  me,  and  even  though  I  would  far  rather 
have  worked  at  the  forge  all  the  days  of  my  life 
than  I  would  ever  have  come  to  this  I 

But  there  was  no  staving  off  the  question, 
What  was  to  be  done  ? 

"The  first  and  the  main  thing  to  be  done," 
.said  Herbert,  "  is  to  get  him  out  of  England. 
You  will  have  to  go  with  him,  and  then  he  may 
be  induced  to  go.' 

"  But  get  him  where  I  will,  could  I  prevent 
his  coming  back  ?  " 

"  My  good  Handel,  is  it  not  obvious  that, 
with  Newgate  in  the  next  street,  there  must  be 
far  greater  hazard  in  your  breaking  jour  mind  to 
him  and  making  him  reckless  here  than  else- 
where? If  a  pretext  to  get  him  away  could  be 
made  out  of  that  other  convict,  or  out  of  any- 
thing else  in  his  life,  now." 
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"  There,  again  !  "  said  I,  stopping  before  Her- 
bert, with  my  open  hands  held  out,  as  if  they 
contained  the  desperation  of  the  case.  "  I  know 
nothing  of  his  life.  It  has  almost  made  me  mad 
to  sit  here  of  a  night  and  see  him  before  me,  so 
bound  up  with  my  fortunes  and  misfortunes,  and 
yet  so  unknown  to  me,  except  as  the  miserable 
wretch  who  terrified  me  two  days  in  my  child- 
hood !  ■' 

Herbert  got  up,  and  linked  his  arm  in  mine, 
and  we  slowly  walked  to  and  fro  together,  study- 
ing the  carpet. 

"  Handel,"  said  Herbert,  stopping,  "  you  feel 
convinced  that  you  cxn  take  no  further  benefits 
from  him  ;  do  you  ?  " 

"  Fully.  Surely  you  would,  too,  if  you  were 
in  my  place  ?  " 

"  And  you  feel  convinced  that  you  must 
break  with  him  ?  " 

"  Herbert,  can  you  ask  me  ?  " 

"  And  you  have,  and  are  bound  to  have,  that 
tenderness  for  the  life  he  has  risked  on  your 
account,  that  you  must  save  him,  if  possible, 
from  throwing  it  away.  Then  you  must  get  him 
out  of  England  before  you  stir  a  finger  to  extri- 
cate yourself.  That  done,  extricate  yourself,  in 
Heaven's  name,  and  we'll  see  it  out  together, 
dear  old  boy." 

It  was  a  comfort  to  shake  hands  upon  it,  and 
walk  up  and  down  again,  with  only  that  done. 

"Now,  Herbert,"  said  I,  "with  reference  to 
gaining  some  knowledge  of  his  history.  There 
is  but  one  way  that  I  know  of.  I  must  ask  him 
point-blank." 

"  Yes.  Ask  him,"  said  Herbert,  "  when  we 
sit  at  breakfast  in  the  morning."  For,  he  had 
said,  on  taking  leave  of  Herbert,  that  he  would 
come  to  breakfast  with  us. 

With  this  project  formed,  we  went  to  bed.  I 
had  the  wildest  dreams  concerning  him,  and 
woke  unrefreshed ;  I  woke,  too,  to  recover  the 
fear,  which  I  had  lost  in  the  night,  of  his  being 
found  out  as  a  returned  transport.  Waking,  I 
never  lost  that  fear. 

He  came  round  at  the  appointed  time,  took 
out  his  jack-knife,  and  sat  down  to  his  meal. 
He  was  full  of  plans  "  for  his  gentleman's  com- 
ing out  strong,  and  like  a  gentleman,"  and 
urged  me  to  begin  speedily  upon  the  pocket- 
book,  which  he  had  left  in  my  possession.  He 
considered  the  chambers  and  his  own  lodging 
as  temporary  residences,  and  advised  me  to  look 
out  at  once  for  a  "  fashionable  crib  "  near  Hyde 
Park,  in  which  he  could  have  "a  shake-down." 
When  he  had  made  an  end  of  his  breakfast,  and 
was  wiping  his  knife  on  his  leg,  I  said  to  him, 
without  a  word  of  preface  : 


"After  you  were  gone  last  night,  I  tokl  my 
friend  of  the  struggle  that  the  sokliers  found  you 
engaged  in  on  the  marshes  when  we  came  up. 
You  remember  ?  " 

"  Remember  !  "   said  he.     "  I  think  so  ! " 

"  We  want  to  know  something  about  that 
man — and  about  you.  It  is  strange  to  know  no 
more  about  either,  ami  particularly  you,  than  I 
was  able  to  tell  last  night.  Is  not  this  as  good 
a  time  as  another  for  our  knowing  more  ?  " 

"  Well !  "  he  said  after  consideration.  "You're 
on  your  oath,  you  know,  Pip's  comrade  ?" 

'•  Assuredly,"  replied  Herbert. 

'•  As  to  anything  I  say,  you  know,"  he  in- 
sisted.    "  The  oath  applies  to  all." 

"  I  understand  it  to  do  so." 

"  And  lookee  here  !  Wotever  I  done  is 
worked  out  and  paid  for,"  he  insisted  again. 

"  So  be  it." 

He  took  out  his  black  pipe,  and  was  going  to 
fill  it  with  negro-head,  when,  looking  at  the 
tangle  of  tobacco  in  his  hand,  he  seemed  to 
think  it  might  perplex  the  thread  of  his  narra- 
tive. Fie  put  it  back  again,  stui;k  his  pipe  in  a 
button-hole  of  his  coat,  spread  a  hand  on  each 
knee,  and,  after  turning  an  angry  eye  on  the  fire 
for  a  {^w  silent  moments,  looked  around  at  U5, 
and  said  what  follows. 


CHAPTER  XLII. 

EAR  boy  and  Pip's  comrade.  I  am 
not  a-going  fur  to  tell  you  my  life, 
like  a  song  or  a  story  book.  But, 
to  give  it  you  short  and  handy,  I'll 
i<7.f^  ''  ])ut  it  at  once  into  a  mouthful  of 
^<^  English.  In  gaol  and  out  of  gaol,  in 
^^^  gaol  and  out  of  gaol,  in  gaol  and  out  of 
Cts^  gaol.  There,  you've  got  it.  That's  my 
life,  pretty  much,  down  to  such  times  as  I  got 
shipped  off,  arter  Pip  stood  my  friend. 

"  I've  been  done  everything  to,  pretty  well — 
except  hanged.  I've  been  locked  up  as  much 
as  a  silver  tea-kittle.  I've  been  carted  here  and 
carted  there,  and  put  out  of  this  town  and  put 
out  of  that  town,  and  stuck  in  the  stocks,  and 
whi])ped  and  worried  and  drove.  I've  no  more 
notion  where  I  was  born  than  you  have — if  so 
much.  I  first  become  aware  of  myself  down  in 
Essex,  a  thieving  turnips  for  my  living.  Summun 
had  run  away  from  me — a  man — a  tinker — and 
he'd  took  the  fire  with  him,  and  left  me  wery 
cold. 

"I  knowed  my  name  to  be  Magwitch, 
chris'ened  Abel.     How  did  I  know  it  ?     Much 
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as  I  knovved  the  birds'  names  in  the  hedges  to 
be  chaffinch,  sparrer,  thrush.  I  might  have 
thought  it  was  all  lies  together,  only,  as  the 
birds'  names  come  out  true,  I  supposed  mine 
did. 

"  So  fur  as  I  could  find,  there  warn't  a  soul 
that  see  young  Abel  Magwitch,  with  as  little  on 
him  as  in  him,  but  wot  caught  fright  at  him,  and 
either  drove  him  off,  or  took  him  up.  I  was 
took  up,  took  up,  took  up,  to  that  extent  that  I 
reg'larly  growed  up  took  up. 

"  This  is  the  way  it  was,  that  when  I  was  a 
ragged  little  creetur  as  much  to  be  pitied  as 
ever  I  see  (not  that  I  looked  in  the  glass,  for 
there  warn't  many  insides  of  furnished  houses 
known  to  me),  I  got  the  name  of  being  hardened. 
'  This  is  a  terrible  hardened  one,'  they  says  to 
prison  wisitors,  picking  out  me.  '  May  be  said 
to  live  in  gaols,  this  boy.'  Then  they  looked  at 
me,  and  I  looked  at  them,  and  they  measured 
my  head,  some  on  'em — they  had  better  a  mea- 
sured my  stomach — and  others  on  'em  giv'  me 
tracts  what  I  couldn't  read,  and  made  me  speeches 
what  I  couldn't  unnerstand.  They  always  went 
on  agen  me  about  the  Devil.  But  what  the 
devil  was  I  to  do  ?  I  must  put  something  into 
my  stomach,  mustn't  I  ? — Howsomever,  I'm  a 
getting  low,  and  I  know  what's  due.  Dear  boy 
and  Pip's  comrade,  don't  you  be  afeard  of  me 
being  low. 

"  Tramping,  begging,  thieving,  working  some- 
times when  I  could — though  that  warn't  as  often 
as  you  may  think,  till  you  put  the  question 
whether  you  would  ha'  been  over-ready  to  give 
me  work  yourselves — a  bit  of  a  poacher,  a  bit  of 
a  labourer,  a  bit  of  a  waggoner,  a  bit  of  a  hay- 
maker, a  bit  of  a  hawker,  a  bit  of  most  things 
that  don't  pay  and  lead  to  trouble,  I  got  to  be  a 
man.  A  deserting  soldier  in  a  Traveller's  Rest, 
what  lay  hid  up  to  the  chin  under  a  lot  of  taturs, 
learnt  me  to  read ;  and  a  travelling  Giant,  what 
signed  his  name  at  a  penny  a  time,  learnt  me  to 
write.  I  warn't  locked  up  as  often  now  as 
formerly,  but  I  wore  out  my  good  share  of  key- 
metal  still. 

"  At  Epsom  races,  a  matter  of  over  twenty 
year  ago,  I  got  acquainted  wi'  a  man  whose 
skull  I'd  crack  wi'  this  poker,  like  the  claw  of  a 
lobster,  if  I'd  got  it  on  this  hob.  His  right  name 
was  Compeyson  ;  and  that's  the  man,  dear  boy, 
what  you  see  me  a  pounding  in  the  ditch,  ac- 
cording to  what  you  truly  told  your  comrade 
arter  I  was  gone  last  night. 

"  He  set  up  fur  a  gentleman,  this  Compeyson, 
and  he'd  been  to  a  public  boarding-school,  and 
had  learning.  He  was  a  smooth  one  to  talk, 
and  was  a  dab  at  the  ways  of  gentlefolks.     He 


was  good-looking  too.  It  was  the  night  afore 
the  great  race,  when  I  found  him  on  the  heath, 
in  a  booth  that  I  knowed  on.  Him  and  some 
more  was  a  sitting  among  the  tables  when  I 
went  in,  and  the  landlord  (which  had  a  know- 
ledge of  me,  and  was  a  sporting  one)  called  him 
out,  and  said,  *  I  think  this  is  a  man  that  might 
suit  you ' — meaning  I  was. 

"  Compeyson,  he  looks  at  me  very  noticing, 
and  I  look  at  him.  He  has  a  watch  and  a 
chain,  and  a  ring  and  a  breast-pin,  and  a  hand- 
some suit  of  clothes. 

"'To  judge  from  appearances,  you're  out  of 
luck,'  says  Compeyson  to  me. 

"  '  Yes,  master,  and  I've  never  been  in  it 
much.'  (I  had  come  out  of  Kingston  Gaol  last 
on  a  vagrancy  committal.  Not  but  what  it  might 
have  been  for  something  else  ;  but  it  warn't.) 

"  '  Luck  changes,'  says  Compeyson  ;  '  per- 
haps yours  is  going  to  change.' 

"  I  says,  '  I  hope  it  may  be  so.  There's 
room.' 

"  '  What  can  you  do  ?  '  says  Compeyson. 

"  *  P^at  and  drink,'  I  says;  'if  you'll  fmd 
the  materials.' 

"  Compeyson  laughed,  looked  at  me  again 
very  noticing,  giv'  me  five  shillings,  and  ap- 
pointed me  for  next  night.     Same  place. 

"  I  went  to  Compeyson  next  night,  same 
place,  and  Compeyson  took  me  on  to  be  his 
man  and  pardner.  And  what  was  Compeyson's 
business  in  which  we  was  to  go  pardners?  Com- 
peyson's business  was  the  swindling,  handwriting 
forging,  stolen  bank-note  passing,  and  such-like. 
All  sorts  of  traps  as  Compeyson  could  set  with 
his  head,  and  keep  his  own  legs  out  of,  and  get 
the  profits  from,  and  let  another  man  in  for,  was 
Compeyson's  business.  He'd  no  more  heart 
than  a  iron  file,  he  was  as  colil  as  death, 
and  he  had  the  head  of  the  Devil  afore  men- 
tioned. 

"  There  was  another  in  with  Compeyson.  as 
was  called  Arthur — not  as  being  so  chris'ened, 
but  as  a  surname.  He  was  in  a  Decline,  and 
was  a  shadow  to  look  at.  Him  and  Compeyson 
had  been  in  a  bad  thing  with  a  rich  lady  some 
years  afore,  and  they'd  made  a  pot  of  money  by 
it ;  but  Compeyson  betted  and  gamcil,  and  he'd 
have  nm  through  the  king's  taxes.  So,  Arthur 
was  a  dying,  and  a  dying  poor,  and  with  the 
horrors  on  him,  and  Compeyson's  wife  (which 
Compeyson  kicked  mostly)  was  a  having  pity 
on  him  when  she  could,  and  Compeyson  was  a 
having  pity  on  nothing  and  nobody. 

"  I  might  a  took  a  warning  by  Arthur,  but  I 
didn't ;  and  I  won't  pretend  I  was  partickler — 
for  where  'ud  be  the  good  on  it,  dear  boy  and 
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comrade  ?  So  I  begun  \vi'  Compeyson,  and  a 
poor  tool  I  was  in  his  hands.  Arthur  lived  at 
the  top  of  Coinpeyson's  house  (over  nigh  Hrcnt- 
furd  it  was),  and  Compeyson  kept  a  careful  ac- 
count ngcn  him  for  board  and  lodging,  in  case 
he  sliould  ever  get  better  to  work  it  out.  Uut 
Arthur  soon  settled  the  account.  The  second 
or  third  time  as  ever  1  see  him,  he  come  a  tear- 
ing down  into  Compeyson's  parlour  late  at  night, 
in  only  a  flannel  gown,  with  his  hair  all  in  a 
sweat,  and  he  says  to  Compeyson's  wife,  '  Sally, 
she  really  is  up-stairs  alonger  me  now,  and  I 
can't  get  rid  of  her.  She's  all  in  white,'  he  says, 
'wi'  white  tlowers  in  her  hair,  and  she's  awful 
mad,  and  she's  got  a  shroud  hanging  over  her 
arm,  and  she  says  she'll  j)ut  it  on  me  at  five  in 
the  morning.' 

"  Says  Compeyson  :  '  Why,  you  fool,  don't 
you  know  she's  got  a  living  body  ?  And  how 
should  she  be  up  there,  without  coming  througli 
the  door,  or  in  at  the  window,  and  up  tlic 
stairs  ? ' 

"  '  I  don't  know  how  she's  there,'  says  Arthur, 
shivering  dreadful  with  the  horrors,  '  but  she's 
standing  in  the  corner  at  the  foot  of  the  bed, 
awful  mad.  And  over  where  her  heart's  broke 
— you  broke  it ! — there's  drops  of  blood.' 

"  Compeyson  spoke  hardy,  but  he  was  always 
a  coward.  '  Go  up  alonger  this  drivelling  sick 
man,'  he  says  to  his  wife,  'and  Magwitch,  lenil 
her  a  hand,  will  you  ? '  But  he  never  come  nigh 
himself. 

"Compeyson's  wife  and  me  took  him  up  to 
bed  agen,  and  he  raved  most  dreadful.  '  ^Vhy, 
look  at  her  ! '  he  cries  out.  '  S'le's  a  shaking 
the  shroud  at  me.  Don't  you  see  her  ?  Look 
at  her  eyes  !  Ain't  it  awful  to  see  her  so  mad  ?' 
Ne.xt  he  cries,  '  She'll  put  it  on  me,  and  then 
I'm  ilone  for !  Take  it  away  from  her,  lake  it 
away  I '  And  then  he  catched  hold  of  us,  and  kcp' 
on  a  talking  to  her,  and  answering  of  her,  till  I 
half  believed  I  see  her  myself. 

"  Compeyson's  wife,  being  used  to  him,  give 
him  some  liquor  to  get  the  horrors  off,  and  by- 
and-by  he  quieted.  '  Oh,  she's  gone  !  Has  her 
keeper  been  for  her?'  he  says.  'Yes,'  says 
Compeyson's  wife.  *  Did  you  tell  him  to  lock 
and  bar  her  in  ?'  '  Yes.'  '  And  to  take  that 
ugly  thing  away  from  her  ?'  '  Yes,  yes,  all 
right.'  '  You're  a  good  creetur,'  he  says  ;  'don't 
leave  me,  whatever  you  do,  and  thank  you  ! ' 

"  He  rested  pretty  quiet  till  it  might  want  a 
few  minutes  of  five,  and  then  he  starts  up  with  a 
scream,  and  screams  out,  '  Here  she  is  !  She's 
got  the  shroud  again.  She's  unfolding  it.  She's 
coming  out  of  the  comer.  She's  coming  to  the 
bed.     Hold  me,  botli  on  you — one  of  each  side 


— don't  let  her  touch  me  with  it  !  Hah  !  She 
missed  me  that  time.  Don't  let  her  throw  it 
over  my  shoulders.  Don't  let  her  lift  me  up  to 
get  it  round  me.  She's  lifting  me  up.  Keep 
me  down  :'  Then  he  lifteil  himself  up  hard,  and 
was- dead. 

"  Compeyson  took  it  easy,  as  a  good  riddance 
for  both  sides.  Him  and  me  were  soon  busy, 
and  first  he  swore  me  (being  ever  artful)  on  my 
own  book — this  here  little  black  book,  dear  boy, 
what  I  swore  your  comrade  on. 

"  Not  to  go  into  the  things  that  Compeyson 
planned,  and  I  done — which  'ud  take  a  week — 
I'll  simply  say  to  you,  dear  boy,  and  Pip's 
comrade,  that  that  man  got  me  into  such  nets  as 
made  me  his  black  slave.  I  was  always  in  debt 
to  him,  always  under  his  thumb,  always  a  work- 
ing, always  a  getting  into  danger.  He  was 
younger  than  me,  but  he'd  got  craft,  and  he'd 
got  learning,  and  he  overmatched  me  five  hun- 
dred limes  told,  and  no  mercy.     My  Missis,  as 

I  had  the  hard  time  wi' Stop,  though,  I 

ain't  brought  her  in " 

He  looked  about  him  in  a  confused  way,  as  if 
he  had  lost  his  place  in  the  book  of  his  remem- 
brance ;  and  he  turned  his  face  to  the  fire,  and 
spread  liis  hands  broader  on  his  knees,  and  lifted 
them  off,  and  put  them  on  again. 

"  There  ain't  no  need  to  go  into  it,"  he  said, 
looking  round  once  more.  "  The  time  wi'  Com- 
l^eyson  was  a'most  as  hard  a  time  as  ever  I  had  ; 
that  said,  all's  said.  Did  I  tell  you  as  I  was 
tried  alone,  for  misdemeanour,  while  witli  Com- 
peyson?" 

I  answered,  No. 

"  Well !"  he  said,  "  I  was^  and  got  convicted. 
As  to  took  up  on  suspicion,  that  was  twice  or 
three  times  in  the  four  or  five  year  that  it  lasted  ; 
but  eviilcnce  was  wanting.  At  last,  me  and 
Compeyson  was  both  committed  for  felony — on 
a  charge  of  putting  stolen  notes  in  circulation — 
and  there  was  other  charges  behind.  Compey- 
son says  to  me,  '  Separate  defences,  no  commu- 
nication,' and  that  was  all.  And  I  was  so 
miserable  poor,  that  I  sold  all  the  clothes  I  had, 
except  what  hung  on  my  back,  afore  I  could  get 
J  aggers. 

""when  wc  was  put  in  the  dock,  I  noticed, 
first  of  all,  what  a  gentleman  Compeyson  looked, 
wi'  his  curly  hair  and  his  black  clothes  and  his 
white  pocket-handkercher,  and  what  a  common 
sort  of  a  wretch  I  looked.  When  the  prosecu- 
tion opened,  and  the  evidence  was  put  short 
aforehand,  I  noticed  how  heavy  it  all  bore  on 
me,  and  how  light  on  him,  Wlien  the  evidence 
was  giv'  in  the  box,  I  noticed  how  it  was  always 
me  that  had  come  for'ard,  and  could  be  swore 
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to,  how  it  was  always  me  that  the  money  had 
been  paid  to,  how  it  was  always  me  that  had 
seemed  to  work  the  thing  and  get  the  profit. 
But,  when  the  defence  come  on,  then  I  see  the 
plan  plainer ;  for,  says  the  counsellor  for  Com- 
peyson,  "  My  lord  and  gentlemen,  here  you  has 
afore  you,  side  by  side,  two  persons  as  your  eyes 
can  separate  wide:  one,  the  younger,  well 
brought  up,  who  will  be  spoke  to  as  such ;  one, 
the  elder,  ill  brought  up,  who  will  be  spoke  to 
as  such ;  one,  the  younger,  seldom  if  ever  seen 
in  these  here  transactions,  and  only  suspected  ; 
t'other,  the  elder,  always  seen  in  'em,  and  always 
wi'  his  guilt  brought  home.  Can  you  doubt,  if 
there  is  but  one  in  it,  which  is  the  one,  and  if 
there  is  two  in  it,  which  is  much  the  worst  one  ?' 
And  such-like.  And  when  it  come  to  character, 
warn't  it  Compeyson  as  had  been  to  school,  and 
warn't  it  his  school-fellows  as  was  in  this  position 
and  in  that,  and  warn't  it  hini  as  had  been 
knowed  by  witnesses  in  such  clubs  and  societies, 
and  nowt  to  his  disadvantage?  And  warn't  it 
me  as  had  been  tried  afore,  and  as  had  been 
knowed  up  hill  and  down  dale  in  Bridewells  and 
Lock-Ups?  And  when  it  come  to  speech- 
making,  warn't  it  Compeyson  as  could  si)eak  to 
'em  wi'  his  face  dropping  every  now  and  then 
into  his  white  pocket-handkercher — all !  and  wi' 
verses  in  his  speech,  too — and  warn't  it  me  as 
could  only  say,  '  Gentlemen,  this  man  at  my  side 
is  a  most  precious  rascal?'  And  when  the 
verdict  come,  warn't  it  Compeyson  as  was 
recommended  to  mercy  on  account  of  good  cha- 
racter and  bad  company,  and  giving  up  all  the 
information  he  could  agen  me,  and  warn't  it  me 
as  got  never  a  word  but  Guilty?  And  when  I 
says  to  Compeyson,  '  Once  out  of  this  Court,  I'll 
smash  that  face  o'  yourn  !'  ain't  it  Compeyson 
as  prays  the  Judge  to  be  protected,  and  gets  two 
turnkeys  stood  betwixt  us  ?  And  when  we're 
sentenced,  ain't  it  him  as  gets  seven  year,  and 
me  fourteen,  and  ain't  it  him  as  the  Judge  is 
sorry  for,  because  he  might  a  done  so  well,  and 
ain't  it  me  as  the  Judge  perceives  to  be  a  old 
oflender  of  wiolcnt  passion,  likely  to  come  to 
worse  ?  " 

He  had  worked  himself  into  a  state  of  great 
excitement,  but  he  checked  it,  took  two  or  three 
short  breaths,  swallowed  as  often,  and,  stretch- 
ing out  his  hand  towards  me,  said  in  a  reassur- 
ing manner,  "  I  ain't  a-going  to  be  low,  dear 
boy  1 " 

He  had  so  heated  himself  that  he  took 
out  his  handkerchief,  and  wiped  his  face  and 
head,  and  neck  and  hands,  before  he  could  go 
on. 

"  I  had  said  to  Compeyson  that  I'd  smash 


that  face  of  his,  and  I  swore  Lord  smash  mine  ! 
to  do  it.  We  was  in  the  same  prison  ship,  but 
I  couldn't  get  at  him  for  long,  though  I  tried. 
At  last  1  come  behind  him,  antl  hit  him  on  the 
check  to  turn  him  round  and  get  a  smashing 
one  at  him,  when  I  was  seen  and  seized.  The 
black  hole  of  that  ship  warn't  a  strung  one,  to  a 
judge  of  black  holes  that  could  swim  and 
dive.  I  escaped  to  the  shore,  and  I  was  a 
hiding  among  the  graves  there,  envying  them 
as  was  in  'em  and  all  over,  when  I  first  see  my 
boy !  - 

He  regarded  me  with  a  look  of  affection  that 
made  him  almost  abhorrent  to  me  again,  though 
I  had  felt  great  pity  for  him. 

"  By  my  boy  I  was  giv'  to  understand  as 
Compeyson  was  out  on  them  marshes  too. 
Upon  my  soul,  I  half  believe  he  escaped  in  his 
terror,  to  get  ([uit  of  me,  not  knowing  it  was  me 
as  had  got  ashore.  I  hunted  him  down.  I 
smashed  his  lace.  'And  now,'  says  I,  *  as  the 
worst  thing  I  can  do,  caring  nothing  for  myself, 
I'll  drag  you  back.'  And  I'd  have  swum  off, 
towing  him  by  the  hair,  if  it  had  come  to 
that,  and  I'd  a  got  him  aboard  without  the 
soldiers. 

"  Of  course  he'd  much  the  best  of  it  to  the 
last — his  character  was  so  good.  He  hail  escaped 
when  he  was  made  half  wild  by  me  and  my 
murderous  intentions  ;  and  his  punishment  was 
light.  I  was  put  in  irons,  brought  to  trial  again, 
and  sent  for  life.  I  didn't  stop  for  life,  dear  boy 
and  Pip's  comrade,  being  here." 

He  wiped  himself  again,  as  he  had  done  be- 
fore, and  then  slowly  took  his  tangle  of  to- 
bacco from  his  pocket,  and  plucked  his  pipe  from 
his  button-hole,  and  slowly  filled  it,  and  began 
to  smoke. 

"  Is  he  dead  ?  "  I  asked  after  a  silence. 

"  Is  who  dead,  dear  boy?" 

"  Compeyson." 

'*  He  hopes  /  am,  if  he's  alive,  you  may  be 
sure,"  with  a  fierce  look.  "  I  never  heerd  no 
more  of  him." 

Herbert  had  been  writing  with  his  pencil  in 
the  cover  of  a  book.  He  softly  pushed  the  book 
over  to  me,  as  Provis  stood  smoking  with  his 
eyes  on  the  fire,  and  I  read  in  it : 

"  Young  ILivisham's  name  was  Arthur.  Compeyson 
is  the  man  who  professed  to  be  Miss  Havishara's  lover." 

I  shut  the  book,  and  nodded  slightly  to  Her- 
bert, and  put  the  book  by;  but  we  neither  of  us 
said  anything,  and  both  looked  at  Provis  as  he 
stood  smoking  by  the  fire. 
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CHAPTER  XLIII. 

II V    should    I    jiaiisc  to   ask    how 

iiuich  of  my  shrinking  from  Provis 

might  be  traccil  to  I'.stclla  ?     Why 

shouKl  I  loiter  on  my  road  to  com- 

jiare  the  state  of  miml  in  which  I 

had  tried  to  rid  myself  of  the  stain 

of  the  prison  before  meeting  her  at  the 

coach-office,  with  the   state  of  mind   in 

I  now  reflected  on  the  abyss  between 

a  in  her  prideandbeauly,  and  the  returned 


transport  whom  I  harboured?  The  road  would 
be  none  the  smoother  for  it,  the  end  would  be 
none  the  better  for  it ;  he  would  not  be  helped, 
nor  I  extenuated. 

A  new  fear  had  been  engendered  in  my  mind 
by  his  narrative  ;  or  rather,  his  narrative  had 
given  form  and  jiurpose  to  the  fear  that  was 
already  there.  If  Compeyson  were  alive,  and 
should  discover  his  return,  I  could  hardly  doubt 
the  consequence.  That  Compeyson  stood  in 
mortal  fear  of  him,  neither  of  the  two  could 
know  much  better  than  I ;  and  that  any  such 
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WHEN    1    SAVS   TO   COMPEYSON,    'ONCE   OUT  OF  THIS   COURT,    I'LL  SMASH     THAT     FACE   O'   VOURN  !  '    AI.Nl    11 
COMPEYSON  AS  PRAYS  THE  JUDGE  TO   BE  PROTECTED,   AND  GETS  TWO  TURNKEYS  STOOD  BETWIXT  US  f " 


man  as  that  man  had  been  described  to  mc, 
would  hesitate  to  release  himself  for  good 
from  a  dreaded  enemy  by  the  safe  means  of 
becoming  an  informer,  was  scarcely  to  be 
imagined. 

Never  had  I  breathed,  and  never  would  I 
breathe — or  so  I  resolved— a  word  of  Estella  to 
Provis.  But,  I  said  to  Herbert  that,  before  I 
could  go  abroad,  I  must  see  both  Estella  and 


Miss  Havisham.  This  was  when  we  were  left 
alone  on  the  night  of  the  day  when  Provis  told 
us  his  stor}'.  I  resolved  to  go  out  to  Richmond 
next  day,  and  I  went. 

On  my  presenting  myself  at  Mrs.  Brandley's, 
Estella's  maid  was  called  to  tell  me  that  Estella 
had  gone  into  the  country.  Where  ?  To  Satis 
House,  as  usual.  Not  as  usual,  I  said,  for  she 
had  never  yet  gone  there  without  me.     When 
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was  she  coming  back?    There  was  an  air  of 

reservation  in  the  answer  which  increased  my 
perplexity,  and  the  answer  was,  that  her  maid 
beheved  she  was  only  coming  back  at  all  lor  a 
little  while.  I  could  make  nothing  of  this, 
except  that  it  was  meant  that  I  should  make 
nothing  of  it,  and  I  went  home  again  in  complete 
discomfiture. 

Another  night  consultation  with  Herbert,  after 
Provis  was  gone  home  (1  always  took  him  home, 
and  always  looked  well  about  me),  led  us  to  the 
conclusion  that  nothing  should  be  said  about 
going  abroad  until  I  came  back  from  Miss 
Havisham's.  In  the  meantime,  Herbert  and  I 
were  to  consider  separately  what  it  would  be 
best  to  say ;  whether  we  should  devise  any  pre- 
tence of  being  at'raid  that  he  was  under  suspicious 
observation  ;  or  whether  I,  who  had  never  yet 
been  abroad,  should  propose  an  expedition.  We 
both  knew  that  I  had  but  to  propose  anything, 
and  he  would  consent.  We  agreed  that  his 
remaining  many  days  in  his  present  hazard  was 
not  to  be  thought  of. 

Next  day  I  had  the  meanness  to  feign  that  I 
was  under  a  binding  promise  to  go  down  to  Joe ; 
but  I  was  capable  of  almost  any  meanness 
towards  Joe  or  his  name.  Provis  was  to  be 
strictly  careful  while  I  was  gone,  and  Herbert 
was  to  take  the  charge  of  him  that  I  had  taken. 
I  was  to  be  absent  only  one  night,  and,  on  my 
return,  the  gratification  of  his  impatience  for  my 
starting  as  a  gentleman  on  a  greater  scale  was  to 
be  begun.  It  occurred  to  me  then,  and  as  I 
afterwards  found  to  Herbert  also,  that  he  might 
be  best  got  away  across  the  water  on  that  pre- 
tence— as,  to  make  purchases,  or  the  like. 

Having  thus  cleared  the  way  for  my  expedition 
to  Miss  Havisham's,  I  set  off  by  the  early  morn- 
ing coach  before  it  was  yet  light,  and  was  out  in 
the  open  country  road  when  the  day  came 
creeping  on,  halting  and  whimpering  and  shiver- 
ing, and  wrapped  in  patches  of  cloud  and  rags 
of  mist,  like  a  beggar.  When  we  drove  up  to 
the  Blue  Boar  after  a  dri/.zly  ride,  whom  should 
I  see  come  out  under  the  gateway,  toothj)ick 
in  hand,  to  look  at  the  coach,  but  Bentley 
Drummle  ! 

As  he  pretended  not  to  see  me,  I  pretended 
not  to  see  him.  It  was  a  very  lame  pretence  on 
both  sides ;  the  lamer,  because  we  both  went 
into  the  coffee-room,  where  he  had  just  finished 
his  breakfast,  and  where  I  had  ordered  mine. 
It  was  poisonous  to  me  to  .see  him  in  the 
town,  for  I  very  well  knew  why  he  had  come 
there. 

Pretending  to  read  a  smeary  newspaper  long 
out  of  date,  which  had  nothing  half  so  legible 
Great  ExrECT.VTio.vs,  12. 


in  its  I6cal  news  as  the  foreign  matter  of  coffee, 
pickles,  fish  sauces,  gravy,  melted   butter,  and 
wine,  with  which  it  was  sprinkled  all  over,  as  if 
it  had  taken  the  measles  in  a  highly  irregular 
form,  I  sat  at  my  table  while  he  stood  before  the 
fire.     By  degrees  it  became  an  enormous  injury 
to  me  that  he  stood  before  the  fire.     And  I  got 
up,  determined  to  have  my  share  of  it.     I  had 
to  put  my  hand  behind  his  legs  for  the   poker 
when  I  went  up  to  the  fire-place  to  stir  the  fire, 
but  still  pretended  not  to  know  him. 
'•  Is  this  a  cut?"  said  Mr.  Drummle. 
"  Oh  :"  said  I,  poker  in  hand  ;  "  it's  you,  is 
I    ic  ?     How  do  you  do  ?     I  was  wondermg  who 
!    it  was  who  kept  the  fire  off." 
j        With  that  I  poked  tremendously,  and,  having 
I   done  so,  planted  myself  side  by  side  with  Mr. 
j    Drummle,  my  shoulders  squared  and  my  back 
j   to  the  fire. 

I        "  You    have    just   come   down  ?"    said    Mr. 
I    Drummle,    edging   me   a  little   away   with    his 
shoulder. 

"  Yes,"  said  I,  edging  ///;//  a  little  away  with 
I   my  shoulder. 

"  Beastly  place,"  said  Drummle.  '•  Your  part 
of  the  country,  I  think?'' 

"Yes,"  I  assented.  "  I  am  told  it's  very  like 
your  Shropshire." 

"  Not  in  the  least  like  it,"  said  Drummle. 
Here  Mr.  Drummle  looked  at  his  boots,  anil 
I  looked  at  mine,  and  then  Mr.  Drummle  looked 
at  my  boots,  and  I  looked  at  his. 

*'  Have  you  been  here  long  ? "  I  asked,  deter- 
minetl  not  to  yield  an  inch  of  the  fire. 

"  Long  enough  to  be  tired  of  it,"  returned 
Drummle,  pretending  to  yawn,  bat  ciuully  de- 
termined. 

"  Do  you  slay  here  long  ?" 
"  Can't  say,"  answered  Mr.  Drummle.     "  Do 
you  ?  " 

"  Can't  say,"  said  1. 

I  felt  here,  through  a  tingling  in  my  blootl, 
that  if  Mr.  Drummle's  shouhler  had  claimed 
another  hair's  breadth  of  room,  I  should  have 
jerketl  him  into  the  window;  equally,  that  if 
my  shoulder  had  urged  a  similar  claim,  Mr. 
Drummle  would  have  jerked  me  into  the  nearest 
box.     He  whistled  a  little.     So  ilid  I. 

"  Large  tract  of  marshes  about  here,  I  be- 
lieve?''saiil  Drummle. 

"  Yes.     What  of  that  ?  '  said  I. 
Mr.  Drummle  looked  at  me,  and  then  at  my 
boots,  and  then  said,  "  Oh  !  "  and  laughed. 
"  Are  you  amused,  Mr.  Drummle  ?  " 
"No,"   said  he,    "not    particularly.      I   am 
going  out  for  a  ride  in  the  saddle.     I  mean  to 
explore  those  marshes  for  amusement.     Out-of- 
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tlie-way  villages  there,  they  tell  me.  Curious 
little  public-houses — and  smithies — and  that. 
Waiter  ! " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Is  that  horse  of  mine  ready  ?  " 

"  Brought  round  to  the  door,  sir." 

"  I  say  !  Look  here,  you  sir  !  The  lady 
won't  ride  to-day  ;  the  weather  won't  do.'' 

"  Very  good,  sir." 

"  And  I  don't  dine,  because  I  am  going  to 
dine  at  the  lady's." 

"  Very  good,  sir." 

Then,  Drummle  glanced  at  me,  with  an  inso- 
lent triumph  on  his  great-jowled  face  that  cut 
me  to  the  heart,  tluU  as  he  was,  and  so  ex- 
asperated me,  that  I  felt  inclined  to  take  him  in 
my  arms  (as  the  robber  in  the  story  book  is 
said  to  have  taken  the  old  lady),  and  seat  him 
on  tlie  fire. 

One  thing  was  manifest  to  both  of  us,  and 
that  was  that,  until  relief  came,  neither  of  us 
could  relinquish  the  fire.  There  we  stood,  well 
squared  up  before  it,  shoulder  to  shoulder  and 
foot  to  foot,  with  our  hands  behind  us,  not 
budging  an  inch.  The  horse  was  visible  out- 
side in  the  drizzle  at  the  door,  my  breakfast  was 
put  on  table,  Drummle's  was  cleared  away,  the 
waiter  invited  me  to  begin,  I  nodded,  we  both 
stood  our  ground. 

"•  Have  you  been  to  the  Grove  since  ?"  said 
Drummle. 

"  No,"  said  I,  "  I  had  quite  enough  of  the 
Finches  the  last  time  I  was  there." 

"  Was  that  when  we  had  a  difference  of 
opinion?" 

"  Yes,"  I  replied,  very  shortly. 

"  Come,  come !  they  let  you  off  easily  enough," 
sneered  Drummle.  "  You  shouldn't  have  lost 
your  temper." 

"  Mr.  Drummle,"  said  I,  "  you  are  not  com- 
petent to  give  advice  on  that  subject.  When  I 
lose  my  temper  (not  that  I  admit  having  done 
so  on  that  occasion),  I  don't  throw  glasses." 

"  I  do,"  said  Drummle. 

After  glancing  at  him  once  or  twice  in  an 
increased  state  of  smouldering  ferocity,  I 
said  : 

"  Mr.  Drummle,  I  did  not  seek  this  conversa- 
tion, and  I  don't  think  it's  an  agreeable 
one." 

"  I  am  sure  it's  not,"  said  he  superciliously 
over  his  shoulder ;  "  I  don't  think  anything 
about  it." 

"And  therefore,"  I  went  on,  ''with  your 
leave,  I  will  suggest  that  we  hold  no  kind  of 
communication  in  future." 

"Quite  my  opinion,"   said  Drummle,  "and 


what  I  should  have  suggested  myself,  or  done — 
more  likely — without  suggesting.  But  don't 
lose  your  temper.  Haven't  you  lost  enough 
without  that  ?  " 

"What  do  you  mean,  sir?" 

"  Waiter  !  "  said  Drummle,  by  way  of  answer- 
ing me. 

The  waiter  reappeared. 

"  Look  here,  you  sir !  You  quite  understand 
that  the  young  lady  don't  ride  to-day,  and  that 
I  dine  at  the  young  lady's?" 

"  Quite  so,  sir." 

When  the  waiter  had  felt  my  fast-cooling  tea- 
pot with  the  palm  of  his  hand,  and  had  looked 
imploringly  at  me,  and  had  gone  out,  Drummle, 
careful  not  to  move  the  shoulder  next  me,  took 
a  cigar  from  his  pocket  and  bit  the  end  off,  but 
showed  no  sign  of  stirring.  Choking  and  boil- 
ing as  I  was,  I  felt  that  we  could  not  go  a  word 
further  without  introducing  Estella's  name,  which 
I  could  not  endure  to  hear  him  utter ;  and 
therefore  I  looked  stonily  at  the  opposite  wal!, 
as  if  there  were  no  one  present,  and  forced 
myself  to  silence.  How  long  we  might  have 
remained  in  this  ridiculous  position  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say,  but  for  the  incursion  of  three  thriv- 
ing farmers — led  on  by  the  waiter,  I  think — 
who  came  into  the  coftec-room  unbuttoning  their 
great-coats  and  rubbing  their  hands,  and  before 
whom,  as  they  charged  at  the  fire,  we  were 
obliged  to  give  way. 

I  saw  him  through  the  window,  seizing  his 
horse's  mane,  and  mounting  in  his  blundering 
brutal  manner,  and  sidling  and  backing  away. 
I  thought  he  was  gone,  when  he  came  back, 
calling  for  a  light  for  the  cigar  in  his  mouth, 
which  he  had  forgotten.  A  man  in  a  dust- 
coloured  dress  appeared  with  what  was  wanted 
— I  could  not  have  said  from  where  :  whether 
from  the  inn  yard,  or  the  street,  or  where  not — 
and,  as  Drummle  leaned  down  from  the  saddle 
and  lighted  his  cigar  and  laughed,  with  a  jerk 
of  his  head  towards  the  coffee-room  windows, 
the  slouching  shoulders  and  ragged  hair  of  this 
man,  whose  back  was  towards  me,  reminded  me 
of  Orlick. 

Too  heavily  out  of  sorts  to  care  much  at  the 
time  whether  it  were  he  or  no,  or  after  all  to 
touch  the  breakfast,  I  washed  the  weather  and 
the  journey  from  my  face  and  hands,  and  went 
out  to  the  memorable  old  house  that  it  would 
have  been  so  much  the  better  for  me  never  to 
have  entered,  never  to  have  seen. 
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CHAPTER  XLTV. 

'N  the  room  where  the  dressing- 
table  stood,  and  where  the  wax 
candles  burnt  on  the  wall,  I  found 
Miss  Havisham  and  Estella  ;  Miss 
Havisliam  seated  on  a  settee  near 
the  fire,  and  P'^stella  on  a  cushion 
^^  '  at  her  feet.  Estella  was  knitting,  and 
0*  Miss  Havisham  was  looking  on.  They 
both  raised  their  eyes  as  I  went  in,  and  both 
saw  an  alteration  in  me,  I  derived  that  from 
the  look  they  interchanged. 

"  And  what  wind,"  said  Miss  Havisham, 
"blows  you  here,  Pip?" 

Though  she  looked  steadily  at  me,  I  saw  that 
she  was  rather  confused.  Estella  pausing  for  a 
moment  in  her  knitting  with  her  eyes  upon  me, 
and  then  going  on,  I  fancied  that  1  read  in  the 
action  of  her  fingers,  as  plainly  as  if  she  had 
told  me  in  the  dumb  alphabet,  that  she  per- 
ceived I  had  discovered  my  real  benefactor. 

"  Miss  Havisham,"  said  I,  "  I  went  to  Rich- 
mond yesterday,  to  speak  to  Estella  ;  and,  find- 
ing that  some  wind  had  blown  her  here,  I 
followed." 

Miss  Havisham  motioning  to  me  for  the  third 
or  fourth  time  to  sit  dov.'n,  I  took  the  chair  by 
the  dressing-table  which  1  had  often  seen  her 
occupy.  With  all  that  ruin  at  my  feet  and  about 
me,  it  seemed  a  natural  place  for  me  that  day. 

"  What  I  had  to  say  to  Estella,  Miss  Havis- 
ham, I  will  say  before  you  presently — in  a  few 
moments.  It  will  not  surprise  you,  it  will  not 
displease  you.  I  am  as  unhappy  as  you  can 
ever  have  meant  me  to  be." 

Miss  Havisham  continued  to  look  steadily  at 
me.  I  could  see,  in  the  action  of  Estella's 
fingers  as  they  worked,  that  she  attended  to 
what  I  said :  but  she  did  not  look  up. 

"  I  have  found  out  who  my  patron  is.  It  is 
not  a  fortunate  discovery,  and  is  not  likely  ever 
to  enrich  me  in  reputation,  station,  fortune,  any- 
thing. There  are  reasons  why  I  must  say  no 
more  of  that.  It  is  not  my  secret,  but  an- 
other's." 

As  I  was  silent  for  awhile,  looking  at  Estella 
and  considering  how  to  go  on,  Miss  Havisham 
repeated,  "  It  is  not  your  secret,  but  another's. 
Well  ?  " 

"  When  you  first  caused  me  to  be  brought 
here,  Miss  Havisham  ;  when  I  belonged  to  the 
village  over  yonder,  that  I  wish  I  had  never 
left ;  I  suppose  I  did  really  come  here,  as  any 
other  chance  boy  might  have  come — as  a  kind 
of  servant,  to  gratify  a  want  or  a  whim,  and  to 
be  paid  for  it  ?  ' 


"  Ay,  Pip,"  replied  Miss  Havisham,  steadily 
nodding  her  head  ;  "  you  did." 
"  And  that  Mr.  Jaggers " 

"  Mr.  Jaggers,"  said  Miss  Havisham,  taking 
me  up  in  a  firm  tone,  "  had  nothing  to  do  with 
it,  and  knew  nothing  of  it.  His  being  my  law- 
yer, and  his  being  the  lawyer  of  your  patron,  is 
a  coincidence.  He  hoMs  the  same  relation  to- 
wards numbers  of  people,  and  it  might  easily 
arise.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  did  arise,  and  was 
not  brought  about  by  any  one." 

Any  one  might  have  seen  in  her  haggard  face 
that  there  was  no  suppression  or  evasion  so  far. 

"But,  when  I  felljnto  the  mistake  I  have 
so  long  remained  in,  at  least  you  led  me  on?" 
said  I. 

"  Yes,"  she  returned,  again  nodding  steadily, 
"  I  let  you  go  on." 

"Was  that  kind?" 

"  Who  am  I,"  cried  Miss  Havisham,  striking 
her  stick  upon  the  floor  and  flashing  into  wTath 
so  suddenly  that  Estella  glanced  up  at  her  in 
surprise,  "  who  am  I,  for  God's  sake,  that  I 
should  be  kind  ?" 

It  was  a  weak  complaint  to  have  made,  and 
I  had  not  meant  to  make  it.  I  told  her  so,  as 
she  sat  brooding  after  this  outburst. 

"  Well,  well,  well !"  she  said.     "What  el.se?" 

"  I  was  liberally  paid  for  my  old  attendance 
here,"  I  said  to  soothe  her,  "  in  being  appren- 
ticed, and  I  have  asked  these  questions  only  for 
my  own  information.  What  follows  has  another 
(and  I  hope  more  disinterested)  purpose.  In 
humouring  my  mistake,  Miss  Havisham,  you 
punished  —  practised  on  —  perhaps  you  will 
supply  whatever  term  expresses  your  intention, 
without  offence — your  self-seeking  relations?" 

'•  I  did.  Why,  they  would  have  it  so  !  So 
would  you.  What  has  been  my  history,  that  I 
should  be  at  the  pains  of  entreating  either 
them  or  you  not  to  have  it  so?  You  made 
your  own  snares,     /never  made  them." 

Waiting  until  she  was  quiet  again— for  this, 
too,  flashed  out  of  her  in  a  wild  and  sudden 
way — I  went  on. 

"  I  have  been  thrown  among  one  family  of 
your  relations,  Miss  Havisham,  and  have  been 
constantly  among  them  since  I  went  to  London. 
I  know  them  to  have  been  as  honestly  under 
my  delusion  as  I  myself.  And  I  should  be 
false  and  base  if  I  did  not  tell  you,  whether  it 
is  acceptable  to  you  or  no,  and  whether  you  are 
inclined  to  give  credence  to  it  or  no,  that  you 
deeply  wrong  both  Mr,  Matthew  Pocket  and 
his  son  Herbert,  if  you  suppose  them  to  be 
otherwise  than  generous,  upright,  open,  and  in- 
capable of  anything  designing,  or  mean." 
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"They  are  your  friends,"  sakl  Miss  Havisham. 

"  They  made  themselves  my  friends,"  said  I, 
"when  they  supposed  me  to  have  superscdetl 
them  ;  and  when  Sarah  Pocket,  Miss  Georgiann, 
and  Mistress  Camilla  were  not  my  friends,  1 
think." 

This  contrasting  of  them  with  the  rest  seemed, 
I  was  glad  to  see,  to  do  them  good  with  her. 
She  looked  at  me  keenly  for  a  little  while,  and 
then  said  quietly : 


"What  do  you  want  for  them?" 

"Only,"  said  I,  "that  you  would  not  con- 
found them  with  the  others.  They  may  be  of 
the  same  blooil,  but,  believe  me,  they  are  not  of 
the  same  nature." 

Still  looking  at  me  keenly,  Miss  Havisham 
repeated : 

"  What  do  you  want  for  them?" 

"  I  am  not  so  cunning,  you  see,"  I  said  in 
answer,  conscious  that  I  reddened  a  little,  ".v- 


"  HE  CAME   BACK,   CALLING   FOR  A   LIGHT   FOR   THF,   CIGAR     IN    HIS    MOUTH,   WHICH    HE    HAD     FORGOTTEN. 
MAN   IN   A   DUST-COLOURED   DRESS  APPEARED   WITH   WHAT  WAS   WANTED." 


that  I  could  hide  from  you,  even  if  I  desired, 
that  I  do  want  something.  Miss  Havisham,  if 
you  would  spare  the  money  to  do  my  friend 
Herbert  a  lasting  service  in  life,  but  which  from 
the  nature  of  the  case  must  be  done  without  his 
knowledge,  I  could  show  you  how." 

"Why  must  it  be  done  without  his  know- 
ledge?" she  asked,  settling  her  hands  upon  her 
stick,  that  she  might  regard  me  the  more  atten- 
tivelv. 


"  Because,"  said  I,  "  I  began  the  service  my- 
self, more  than  two  years  ago,  without  his  know- 
ledge, and  I  don't  want  to  be  betrayed.  Why 
I  fail  in  my  ability  to  finish  it  I  cannot  explain. 
It  is  a  part  of  the  secret  which  is  another  per- 
son's, and  not  mine." 

She  gradually  withdrew  her  eyes  from  me,  and 
turned  them  on  the  fire.  After  watching  it  for 
what  appeared,  in  the  silence  and  by  the  light  of 
the  slowly-wasting  candles,  to  be  a  long  time, 
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she  was  roused  by  the  collapse  of  some  of  the 
red  coals,  and  looked  towards  me  again — at  first, 
vacantly— then,  with  a  gradually  concentrating 
attention.  All  this  time  Estella  knitted  on. 
When  Miss  Havisham  had  fixed  her  attention 
on  me,  she  said,  si)eaking  as  if  there  had  been 
no  lapse  in  our  dialogue  : 

''What  else?" 

"  P^stella,"  said  I,  turning  to  her  now,  and 
trying  to  command  my  trembling  voice,  "  you 
know  I  love  you.  You  know  that  I  have  loved 
you  long  and  dearly." 

She  raised  her  eyes  to  my  face  on  being  thus 
addressed,  and  her  fingers  plied  their  work,  and 
she  looked  at  me  with  an  unmoved  countenance. 
I  saw  that  Miss  Havisham  glanced  from  me  to 
her,  and  from  her  to  me. 

"  I  should  have  said  this  sooner,  but  for  my 
long  mistake.  It  induced  me  to  hope  that  Miss 
Havisham  meant  us  for  one  another.  While  I 
thought  you  could  not  help  yourself,  as  it  were, 
I  refrained  from  saying  it.  But  I  must  say  it 
now." 

Preserving  h.'r  unmoved  countenance,  and 
with  her  fingers  still  going,  Estella  shook  her 
head. 

"  I  know,''  said  I  in  answer  to  that  action  ; 
''  I  know.  I  have  no  hope  that  I  shall  ever  call 
you  mine,  Estella.  I  am  ignorant  what  may 
become  of  me  very  soon,  how  poor  I  may  be, 
or  where  I  may  go.  Still,  I  love  you.  I  have 
loved  you  ever  since  I  first  saw  you  in  this 
house." 

Looking  at  me  perfectly  unmoved,  and  with 
her  fingers  busy,  she  shook  her  head  again. 

"  It  would  have  been  cruel  in  Miss  Havis- 
ham, horribly  cruel,  to  practise  on  the  suscep- 
tibility of  a  poor  boy,  and  to  torture  me  through 
all  these  years  with  a  vain  hope  and  an  idle 
pursuit,  if  she  had  reflected  on  the  gravity  of 
what  she  did.  But  1  think  she  did  not.  I 
think  that  in  the  endurance  of  her  own  trial  she 
forgot  mine,  Estella." 

1  saw  Miss  Havisham  put  her  hand  to  her 
heart,  and  hold  it  there,  as  she  sat  looking  by 
turns  at  Estella  and  at  me. 

"  It  seems,"  said  Estella  very  calmly,  "  that 
there  are  sentiments,  fancies — 1  don't  know  how 
to  call  them — which  I  am  not  able  to  compre- 
hend. When  you  say  you  love  me,  I  know  what 
you  mean,  as  a  form  of  words,  but  nothing 
more.  You  address  nothing  in  my  breast,  you 
touch  nothing  there.  I  don't  care  for  what  you 
say  at  all.  I  have  tried  to  warn  you  of  this ; 
now,  have  I  not?" 

I  said,  in  a  miserable  manner,  "  Yes." 

"  Yes.     But  you  would  not  be  warned,  for 


you  thought  I  did  not  mean  it.  Now,  did  you 
not  think  so  ?" 

"  I  thought  and  hoped  you  could  not  mean 
it.  You,  so  young,  untried,  and  beautiful, 
Estella  !     Surely,  it  is  not  in  Nature." 

"  It  is  in  ?iiy  nature,"  she  returned.  And 
then  she  added,  with  a  stress  upon  the  words, 
"  It  is  in  the  nature  formed  within  me.  I  make 
a  great  difference  between  you  and  all  other 
peoi)le  when  I  say  so  much.  I  can  do  no 
more." 

"  Is  it  not  true,"  said  I,  "  that  Bentley  Brum- 
mie is  in  town  here,  ami  j^ursuing  you  ?" 

"  It  is  quite  true,"  she  replied,  referring  to 
him  with  the  indifierence  of  utter  contempt. 

"  That  you  encourage  him,  and  ride  out  with 
him,  and  that  he  dines  with  you  this  very 
day  ?  " 

She  seemed  a  little  surprised  that  I  should 
know  it,  but  again  replied,  "  Quite  true." 

"  You  cannot  love  him,  Estella  !" 

Her  fingers  stopped  for  the  first  time,  as  she 
retorted  rather  angrily,  "  What  have  I  told  you  ? 
Do  you  still  think,  in  spite  of  it,  that  I  do  not 
mean  what  I  say?" 

"  You  would  never  marry  him.  Estella?" 

She  looked  towanls  Miss  Havisham,  and 
considered  for  a  moment,  with  her  work  in  her 
hands.  Then  she  saiil,  "  Why  not  tell  you  the 
truth  ?     I  am  going  to  be  married  to  him." 

I  dropped  my  face  into  my  hands,  but  was 
able  to  control  myself  better  than  I  could  have 
expected,  consiilering  what  agony  it  gave  me  to 
hear  her  say  those  words.  When  I  raised  my 
face  again,  there  was  such  a  ghastly  look  upon 
Miss  Havisham's,  that  it  impressed  me,  even  in 
my  passionate  hurry  anil  grief. 

"  Estella,  dearest,  dearest  Estella,  do  not  let 
Miss  Havisham  lead  you  into  this  fatal  step  ! 
Put  me  aside  for  ever — you  have  done  so,  I  well 
know — but  bestow  yourself  on  some  worthier 
person  than  Drummle.  Miss  Havisham  gives 
you  to  him,  as  the  greatest  slight  and  injury 
that  could  be  done  to  the  many  far  better  men 
who  admire  you,  and  to  the  few  who  truly  love 
you.  Among  those  i<tw,  there  may  be  one  who 
loves  you  even  as  dearly,  though  he  has  not 
loved  you  as  long,  as  1.  Take  him,  and  I  can 
bear  it  better  for  your  sake  !  ' 

My  earnestness  awoke  a  wonder  in  her  that 
seemed  as  if  it  would  have  been  touched  with 
compassion,  if  she  could  have  rendered  me  at 
all  intelligible  to  her  own  mind. 

"  I  am  going,"  she  said  again,  in  a  gentler 
voice,  "  to  be  married  to  him.  The  prepara- 
tions for  my  marriage  are  making,  and  I  shall 
be  married  soon.     Why  do  you  injuriously  in- 
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troduce  the  name  of  my  mother  by  adoption  ?  ! 
It  is  my  own  act." 

"  Vour  own  act,  Estelia,  to  Ihng  yourself  away 
upon  a  brute  ?"' 

"  On  whom  should  I  Hing  myself  away?"  she 
retorted  with  a  smile.  "  Should  I  Ihng  myself 
away  upon  the  man  who  would  the  soonest  feel 
(if  people  do  feel  such  things)  that  I  took  no- 
thing to  him  ?  There  !  It  is  done.  I  siiall  do 
well  enough,  ami  so  will  my  husband.  As  to 
leading  me  into  what  you  call  this  fatal  step, 
Miss  Havisham  would  have  had  me  wait,  and 
not  marry  yet ;  but  I  am  tired  of  the  life  I  have 
led,  which  has  very  few  charms  lor  me,  and  I 
am  willing  enough  to  change  it.  Say  no  more. 
We  shall  never  understand  each  other." 

'*  Such  a  mean  brute,  such  a  stupid  brute  ! " 
I  urged  in  despair. 

"  Don't  be  afraid  of  my  being  a  blessing  to 
him,"  said  Estelia ;  "  I  shall  not  be  that.  Come  ! 
Here  is  my  hand.  Do  we  part  on  this,  you 
visionary  boy or  man  ? " 

"  Oh,  Estelia  I  "'  I  answered,  as  my  bitter  j 
tears  fell  fast  on  her  hand,  do  what  I  would  to  i 
restrain  them  ;  "  even  if  I  remained  in  England,  I 
and  could  hold  my  head  up  with  the  rest,  how  j 
could  I  see  you  Drummle's  wife  ?" 

"  Nonsense,"  she  returned,  ''  nonsense  !  This 
will  pass  in  no  time." 

"  Never,  Estelia  \ " 

"  You  will  get  me  out  of  your  thoughts  in  a  j 
week.'  I 

"  Out  of  my  thoughts  !  You  arc  part  of  my  j 
existence,  part  of  myself.  You  have  been  in 
every  line  I  iiave  ever  read  since  I  first  came 
here,  the  rough  common  boy  whose  poor  heart 
you  wounded  even  then.  You  have  been  in 
every  prospect  I  have  ever  seen  since — on  the 
river,  on  the  sails  of  the  ships,  on  the  marshes, 
in  the  clouds,  in  the  light,  in  the  darkness,  in 
the  wind,  in  the  woods,  in  the  sea,  in  the  streets. 
You  have  been  the  embodiment  of  every  graceful 
fancy  that  my  mind  has  ever  become  acquainted 
with.  The  stones  of  which  the  strongest  Lon- 
don buildings  are  made  are  not  more  real,  or 
more  impossible  to  be  displaced  by  your  hands, 
than  your  presence  and  inlluence  have  been  to 
me,  there  and  everywhere,  and  will  be.  Estelia, 
to  the  last  hour  of  my  life,  you  cannot  choose 
but  remain  part  of  my  character,  part  of  the 
little  good  in  me,  part  of  the  evil.  But,  in  this 
separation,  I  associate  you  only  with  the  good, 
and  I  will  faithfully  hold  you  to  that  always,  for 
you  must  have  done  me  far  more  good  than 
harm,  let  me  feel  now  what  sharp  distress  I  may. 
Oh,  God  bless  you,  God  forgive  you  !" 

In  what  ecstasy  of  unhappiness  I  got  these 


broken  words  out  of  myself,  I  don't  know.  Tlic- 
rhapsody  welled  up  within  me,  like  blood  from 
an  inward  wouml,  anil  gushed  out.  I  held  her 
hantl  to  my  lips  some  lingering  moments,  and 
so  I  left  her.  Jkit  ever  afterwards  I  remembered 
— and  soon  afterwards  with  stronger  reason — 
that  while  Estelia  looked  at  me  merely  with 
incredulous  wonder,  the  spectral  figure  of  Miss 
Havisham,  her  hand  still  covering  her  heart, 
seemed  all  resolved  into  a  ghastly  stare  of  pity 
and  remorse. 

All  done,  all  gone  I  So  much  was  done  and 
gone  that,  when  I  went  out  at  the  gale,  the  light 
of  day  seemed  of  a  darker  colour  than  when  I 
went  in.  For  awhile  I  hid  myself  among  some 
lanes  and  by-paths,  and  then  struck  off  to  walk 
all  the  way  to  London.  For,  I  had  by  that  time 
come  to  myself  so  far  as  to  consider  that  I  could 
not  go  back  to  the  inn,  and  see  Drummle  there  ; 
that  I  could  not  bear  to  sit  upon  the  coach  and 
be  spoken  to ;  that  I  could  do  nothing  half  so 
good  for  myself  as  tire  myself  out. 

It  was  past  midnight  when  I  crossed  London 
liridge.  Pursuing  the  narrow  intricacies  of  the 
streets  which  at  that  time  tended  westward  near 
the  Middlesex  shore  of  the  river,  my  readiest 
access  to  the  Temple  was  close  by  the  river-side, 
through  Whitefriars.  I  was  not  e.xi:)ected  till  to- 
morrow, but  I  had  my  keys,  and,  if  Herbert 
were  gone  to  bed,  could  get  to  bed  myself  with- 
out disturbing  him. 

As  it  seldom  happened  that  I  came  in  at  that 
Whitefriars  gate  after  the  Temple  was  closed, 
and  as  I  was  very  muddy  and  weary,  I  did  not 
take  it  ill  that  tlie  night  porter  examined  me  with 
much  attention  as  he  held  the  gate  a  little  way 
open  for  me  to  pass  in.  To  help  his  memory  I 
mentioned  my  name. 

"  I  was  not  quite  sure,  sir,  but  I  thought  so. 
Here's  a  note,  sir.  The  messenger  that  brought 
it  said  would  you.be  so  good  as  read  it  by  my 
lantern  ?" 

Much  surprised  by  the  request,  I  took  the 
note.  It  was  directed  to  Philip  Pip,  Esquire, 
and  on  the  top  of  the  superscription  were  the 
words,  "  Please  read  this  here.'  I  opened 
it,  the  watchman  holding  up  his  light,  and  read 
inside,  in  Wemmick's  writing  : 

"  Don't  go  home.' 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

TURNING  from  the  Temple  gate  as  soon 
as  I  had  read  the  warning,  I  made  the 
best  of  my  way  to  Fleet  Street,  and  there  got 
a  late  hackney  chariot,  and  drove  to  the  Hum- 
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mums  in  Coveiit  Garden.  In  those  times  a 
bed  was  always  to  be  got  there  at  any  hour  of 
the  night,  and  the  chamberlain,  letting  me 
in  at  his  ready  wicket,  lighted  the  candle  next 
in  onlcr  on  his  shelf,  and  showed  me  straight 
into  the  bedroom  next  in  order  on  his  list.  It 
was  a  sort  ot  vault  on  the  ground-floor  at  the 
back,  with  a  despotic  monster  of  a  four-post 
bedstead  in  it,  straddling  over  the  whole  place, 
putting  one  of  his  arbitrary  legs  into  the  fire- 
place and  another  into  the  doorway,  and  squeez- 
ing the  wretched  little  washing-stand  in  quite  a 
Divinely  Righteous  manner. 

As  I  had  asked  for  a  night-light,  the  chamber- 
lain had  brought  me  in,  before  he  left  me,  the 
good  old  constitutional  rushlight  of  those  virtuous 
days — an  object  like  the  ghost  of  a  walking-cane, 
which  instantly  broke  its  back  if  it  were  touched, 
which  nothing  could  ever  be  lighted  at,  and 
which  was  placed  in  solitary  confinement  at  the 
bottom  of  a  high  tin  tower,  perforated  with 
round  holes  that  made  a  staringly  wide-awake 
pattern  on  the  walls.  When  I  had  got  into  bed, 
and  lay  there,  footsore,  weary,  and  wretched,  I 
found  that  I  could  no  more  close  my  own  eyes 
than  I  could  close  the  eyes  of  this  foolish  Argus. 
And  thus,  in  the  gloom  and  death  of  the  night, 
we  stared  at  one  another. 

What  a  doleful  night  !  How  anxious,  how 
dismal,  how  long  !  There  was  an  inhospitable 
smell  in  the  room  of  cold  soot  and  hot  dust ; 
and,  as  I  looked  up  into  the  corners  of  the 
tester  over  my  head,  I  thought,  what  a  number 
of  blue-botlle  flies  from  the  butchers',  and  ear- 
wigs from  the  market,  and  grubs  from  the  coun- 
try, must  be  holding  on  up  there,  lying  by  for  next 
summer.  This  led  me  to  speculate  whether  any 
of  them  ever  tumbled  down,  and  then  I  fancied 
that  I  felt  light  falls  on  my  face — a  disagreeable 
turn  of  thought,  suggesting  other  and  more  ob- 
jectionable approaches  up  my  back.  \\'hen  I 
had  lain  awake  a  little  while,  those  extraordinary 
voices  with  which  silence  teems  began  to  make 
themselves  audible.  The  closet  whispered,  the 
fire-place  sighed,  the  little  washing-stand  ticked, 
and  one  guitar  string  played  occasionally  in  the 
chest  of  tlrawers.  At  about  the  same  time,  the 
eyes  on  the  wall  acquired  a  new  expression,  and 
in  every  one  of  those  staring  rounds  1  saw  written, 
Don't  go  home. 

Whatever  night  fancies  and  night  noises 
crowded  oh  me,  they  never  warded  off  this 
Don't  go  home.  It  plaited  itself  into  whatever 
I  thought  of,  as  a  bodily  pain  would  have  done. 
Not  long  before.  I  had  read  in  the  newspapers 
how  a  gentleman  unknown  had  come  to  the 
Hummums  in  the  night,  and  had  gone  to  bed, 


I  and  had  destroyed  himself,  and  had  been  found 
in  the  morning  weltering  in  blood.  It  came 
into  my  head  that  he  must  have  occupied  this 
very  vault  of  mine,  and  I  got  out  of  bed  to 
assure  myself  that  there  were  no  red  marks 
about ;  then  opened  the  door  to  look  out  into 
the  passages,  and  cheer  myself  with  the  com- 
panionship of  a  distant  light,  near  which  I  knew 
the  chamberlain  to  be  dozing.  But  all  this 
time,  why  I  was  not  to  go  home,  and  what  had 
happened  at  home,  and  when  I  should  go  home, 
and  whether  Pro  vis  was  safe  at  home,  were 
questions  occupying  my  mind  so  busily,  that  one 
might  have  supposed  there  could  be  no  more 
room  in  it  for  any  other  theme.  Even  when  1 
thought  of  Estella,  and  how  we  had  parted  that 
day  for  ever,  and  when  I  recalled  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  our  parting,  and  all  her  looks  and 
tones,  and  the  action  of  her  fingers  while  she 
knitted — even  then  I  was  pursuing,  here  and 
there  and  everywhere,  the  caution,  Don't  go 
home.  When  at  last  I  dozed,  in  sheer  exhaus- 
tion of  mind  and  body,  it  became  a  vast  shadowy 
verb  which  I  had  to  conjugate.  Imperative 
mood,  present  tense  :  Do  not  thou  go  home, 
let  him  not  go  home,  let  us  not  go  home,  do  not 
ye  or  you  go  home,  let  not  them  go  home. 
Then,  potentially  ;  I  may  not  and  I  cannot  go 
home;  and  I  might  not,  could  not,  would 
not,  and  should  not  go  home ;  until  I  felt  that  I 
v/as  going  distracted,  and  rolled  over  on  the 
pillow,  and  looked  at  the  staring  rounds  upon 
the  wall  again. 

I  had  left  directions  that  I  was  to  be  called 
at  seven ;  for  it  was  jjlain  that  I  must  see 
Wemmick  before  seeing  any  one  else,  and 
equally  plain  that  this  was  a  case  in  which  his 
A\'ahvorth  sentiments  only  could  be  taken.  It 
was  a  relief  to  get  out  of  the  room  where  the 
night  had  been  so  miserable,  and  I  needed  no 
second  knocking  at  the  door  to  startle  me  from 
my  uneasy  bed. 

The  Castle  battlements  arose  upon  my  view 
at  eight  o'clock.  The  little  servant  happening 
to  be  entering  the  fortress  with  two  hot  rolls,  1 
passed  through  the  postern  and  crossed  the 
drawbridge  in  her  company,  and  so  came  with- 
out announcement  into  the  presence  of  Wem- 
mick as  he  was  making  tea  for  himself  and  the 
Aged.  An  open  door  afforded  a  perspective 
view  of  the  Aged  in  bed. 

"  Halloa,  Mr.  Pip  !"  said  Wemmick.  "You 
did  come  home,  then  ?" 

"  Yes,"  I  returned  ;  "  but  I  didn't  go  home." 

*'  That's  all  right,"  said  he,  nibbing  his 
hands. 

"  I  left  a  note  for  you  at  each  of  the  Temple 
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gates,  on  the  chance.     Which  gate  did  you  come 
to?" 

]  told  him. 

••  I'll  go  round  to  the  others  in  tlie  course  ot' 
the  day,  and  destroy  the  notes,"  saitl  Wemmick  ; 
"  it's  a  good  rule  never  to  leave  ilocumentary 
evidence  if  you  can  help  it,  because  you  tlont 
know  when  it  may  be  put  in.  I'm  going  to  take 
a  liberty  wiih  you. —  Would  you  mind  toasting 
this  sausage  for  the  Ageil  P.  ?" 

I  said  I  should  be  delighted  to  do  it. 

"  Then  you  can  go  about  your  work,  Mary 
Anne,"  said  Wcmmick  to  the  little  servant ; 
"  which  leaves  us  to  ourselves,  don't  you  see, 
Mr.  Pip?"  he  added,  winking,  as  she  disap- 
l>eared. 

I  thanked  him  for  his  fricndshi[)  and  caution, 
and  our  discourse  ])rocccded  in  a  low  tone, 
while  I  toasted  the  Aged's  sausage  and  he  but- 
tered the  crumb  of  the  Aged's  roll. 

'*  Now,  Mr.  Pip,  you  know,"  said  \\"emmick, 
"  you  and  1  understand  one  another.  We  are 
in  our  ])rivate  and  personal  capacities,  and  we 
have  been  engaged  in  a  confidential  transaction 
before  to-day.  Ofiicial  sentiments  are  one  thing. 
We  are  extra-official." 

I  cordially  assenteil.  I  was  so  very  nervous, 
thai  I  had  already  lighted  the  Aged's  sausage 
like  a  torch,  and  been  obliged  to  blow  it  out. 

"  I  accidentally  heard,  yesterday  morning," 
.tiaid  Wcmmick,  "  being  in  a  certain  place  where 
I  once  took  you — even  between  you  and  me 
it's  as  well  not  to  mention  names  when  avoid- 
able  " 

"Much  better  not, "said  I.  "  1  understand  you." 

"  I  heard  there  by  chance,  yesterday  morn- 
ing," said  Wemmick,  "  that  a  certain  person  not 
altogether  of  uncolonial  pursuits,  and  not  un- 
possessed of  portable  i)roperty — I  don't  know 
who  it  may  really  be  —  we  won't  name  this 
l^erson " 

"  Not  necessary,"  said  I. 

"  — Had  made  some  little  stir  in  a  certain 
part  of  the  world  where  a  good  many  people  go, 
not  always  in  gratification  of  their  own  inclina- 
tions, and  not  quite  irrespective  of  the  govern- 
ment expense " 

In  watching  his  face,  I  made  quite  a  firev/ork 
of  the  Aged's  sausage,  and  greatly  discomposed 
botli  my  own  attention  and  Wemmick's  ;  for 
wiiich  I  apologised. 

" — By  disappearing  from  such  place,  and  being 
no  more  heard  of  thereabout.s.  From  which," 
said  Wemmick,  "conjectures  had  been  raised, 
and  theories  formed.  I  also  heard  that  you  at 
your  chambers  in  Garden  Court,  Temple,  had 
been  wutched,  and  miclit  be  watched  again." 


"  liy  whom  ?  "  said  1. 

"  I  wouldn't  go  into  tliat,"  said  Wemmick 
evasively ;  "  it  might  clash  with  official  respon 
sibilities.  I  heard  it,  as  I  have  in  my  lime  heard 
other  curious  things  in  the  same  place.  I  don't 
tell  it  you  on  information  received.    I  heard  it." 

He  took  the  toasting-fork  and  .sausage  from 
me  as  he  spoke,  and  set  forth  the  Aged's  break- 
fast neatly  on  a  little  tray.  Previous  to  placing 
it  before  him,  he  went  into  the  Aged's  room  wilh 
a  clean  white  cloth,  and  tied  the  same  under  the 
oid  gentleman's  chin,  and  ])roj)ped  him  up,  and 
put  his  nightcap  on  one  side,  and  gave  him  quite 
a  rakish  air.  Then  he  placed  his  breakfast  before 
him  with  great  care,  and  said,  "All  right,  ain't 
you.  Aged  P.  ?  "  To  which  the  cheerful  Aged 
replied,  "  All  right,  John,  my  boy,  all  right  ! " 
As  there  seemed  to  be  a  tacit  understanding 
that  the  Aged  was  not  in  a  presentable  state, 
and  was  therefore  to  be  considered  invisible,  I 
made  a  pretence  of  being  in  complete  ignorance 
of  these  proceedings. 

"  This  watching  of  me  at  my  chambers  (which 
I  have  once  had  reason  to  suspect),"  I  said  to 
Wemmick  when  he  came  back,  "  is  inseparable 
from  the  i)erson  to  whom  you  have  adverted  ; 
is  it?" 

A\'emmick  looked  very  serious.  "  I  couldn't 
undertake  to  say  that  of  my  own  knowledge.  1 
mean,  I  coukln't  undertake  to  say  it  was  at  first. 
But  it  eidier  is,  or  will  be,  or  it's  in  great  danger 
of  being." 

As  I  saw  that  he  was  restrained  by  fealty  to 
Little  Britain  from  saying  as  much  as  he  coukl, 
and  as  I  knew,  with  thankfulness  to  him,  how 
far  out  of  his  way  he  went  to  say  what  he  did,  I 
could  not  press  him.  But  I  told  him,  after  a 
little  meditation  over  the  fire,  that  I  would  like 
to  ask  him  a  question,  subject  to  his  answering 
or  not  answering,  as  he  deemed  right,  and  sure 
that  his  course  wouUl  be  right.  He  paused  in 
his  breakfast,  and  crossing  his  arms,  and  pinch- 
ing his  shirt-.sleeves  (his  notion  of  indoor  com- 
fort was  to  sit  without  any  coat),  he  nodded  to 
me  once  to  put  my  question. 

"  You  have  heard  of  a  man  of  bad  character 
whose  true  name  is  Compeyson  ?" 

He  answered  with  one  other  nod, 

"Is  he  living?" 

One  other  nod. 

"  Is  he  in  London  ?" 

He  gave  me  one  other  nod,  compressed  the 
post-office  exceedingly,  gave  me  one  last  nod, 
and  went  on  with  his  breakfast. 

"  Now,"  said  Wcmmick,  "  questioning  being 
over ; "  which  he  emi^hasized  and  repeated  for 
my  guidance  ;    "  I   come  to   what  I  did   after 
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hearing  what  I  heard.  I  went  to  Garden  Court 
to  find  you ;  not  finding  you,  I  went  to  Clar- 
riker's  to  find  Mr.  Herbert." 

"And  him  you  found?"  said  I  with  great 
anxiety. 

"And  liim  I  found.  Without  mentioning  any 
names  or  going  into  any  details,  I  gave  him  to 
understand  tliat  if  he  was  aware  of  anybody — 
Tom,  Jack,  or  Richard — being  about  the  cham- 
bers, or  about  the  immediate  neiglibourliood,  he 
had  better  get  Tom,  Jack,  or  Richard  out  of  the 
way  while  you  were  out  of  the  way." 

"  He  would  be  greatly  puzzled  what  to  do?" 

"  He  7cas  puzzled  what  to  do  ;  not  the  less 
because  I  gave  him  my  opinion  that  it  was  not 
safe  to  try  to  get  Tom,  Jack,  or  Richard  too  far 
out  of  the  way  at  present.  Mr.  Pip,  I'll  tell  you 
something.  Under  existing  circumstances  there 
is  no  place  like  a  great  city  when  you  are  once 
in  it.  Don't  break  cover  too  soon.  Lie  close. 
Wait  till  things  slacken  before  you  try  the  open, 
even  for  foreign  air." 

I  thanked  him  for  his  valuable  advice,  and 
asked  him  what  Herbert  had  done  ? 

"  Mr.  Herbert,"  said  Wemmick,  "  after  being 
all  of  a  heap  for  half  an  hour,  struck  out  a  plan. 
He  mentioned  to  me,  as  a  secret,  that  he  is 
courting  a  young  lady  who  has,  as  no  doubt  you 
are  aware,  a  bedridden  pa.  Which  pa,  having 
been  in  the  Purser  line  of  life,  lies  abed  in  a 
bow-window  where  he  can  see  the  ships  sail  up 
and  down  the  river.  You  are  acquainted  with 
the  young  lady,  most  probably  ?  " 

"  Not  j)ersonally,"  said  I. 

The  truth  was,  that  she  had  objected  to  me 
as  an  expensive  companion  who  ditl  Herbert  no 
good,  and  that,  when  Herbert  had  first  proposed 
to  present  me  to  her,  she  had  received  the  pro- 
])Osal  with  such  very  moderate  warmth,  that 
Herbert  had  felt  himself  obliged  to  confide  the 
state  of  the  case  to  me,  with  the  view  to  the 
lapse  of  a  little  time  before  I  made  her  ac(]uaint- 
ance.  When  I  had  begun  to  advance  Herbert's 
l)rospects  by  stealth,  I  had  been  able  to  bear  this 
with  cheerful  philosophy  :  he  and  his  affianced, 
for  their  part,  had  naturally  not  been  very  anxious 
to  introduce  a  thud  person  into  their  interviews  ; 
and  thus,  although  I  was  assured  that  I  had 
risen  in  Clara's  esteein,  and  although  the  young 
lady  and  I  had  long  regularly  interchanged  mes- 
sages and  remembrances  by  Herbert,  I  had  never 
seen  her.  However,  I  did  not  trouble  Wemmick 
with  those  particulars. 

"  The  house  with  the  bow-window,"  said  Wem- 
mick, "  being  by  tlie  river-side,  down  the  Pool 
there  between  Limehouse  and  Greenwich,  and 
being  kept,  it  seems,  by  a  very  respectable  widow 


who  has  a  furnished  upper  floor  to  let,  Mr.  Her- 
bert put  it  to  me,  what  did  I  think  of  that  as  a 
temporary  tenement  for  Tom,  Jack,  or  Richard  ? 
Now,  I  thought  very  well  of  it,  for  three  reasons 
ril  give  you.  That  is  to  say.  Firstly.  It's 
altogether  out  of  all  your  beats,  and  is  well  away 
from  the  usual  heap  of  streets,  great  ami  small. 
Secondly.  Without  going  near  it  yourself,  you 
could  always  hear  of  the  safely  of  Tom,  Jack,  or 
Richard  through  Mr.  Herbert.  Thirdly.  After 
awhile,  and  when  it  might  be  jjrudcnt,  if  you 
should  want  to  slip  Tom,  Jack,  or  Richard  on 
board  a  foreign  packet-boat,  there  he  is — ready." 

Much  comforted  by  these  considerations,  I 
thanked  Wemmick  again  and  again,  and  begged 
him  to  proceed. 

"  Well,  sir  !  Mr.  Herbert  threw  himself  into 
the  business  with  a  will,  and  by  nine  o'clock  last 
night  he  housed  Tom,  Jack,  or  Richard — which- 
ever it  may  be — you  and  I  don't  want  to  know 
— quite  successfully.  At  the  old  lodgings  it  was 
understood  that  he  was  summoned  to  Dover,  and, 
in  fact,  he  was  taken  down  the  Dover  Road,  and 
cornered  out  of  it.  Now,  another  great  advan- 
tage of  all  this  is,  that  it  was  done  without  you, 
and  when,  if  any  one  was  concerning  himself 
about  your  movements,  you  must  be  known  to 
be  ever  so  many  miles  off,  and  (juite  otherwise 
engaged.  This  diverts  suspicion,  and  confuses 
it;  and,  for  the  same  reason,  I  recommended 
that,  even  if  you  came  back  last  night,  you 
should  not  go  home.  It  brings  in  more  confu- 
sion, and  you  want  confusion." 

Wemmick  having  finishetl  his  breakfast,  here 
looked  at  his  watch,  and  began  to  get  his  coat  on. 

"  And  now,  Mr.  Pip,"  said  he,  wiili  his  hands 
still  in  the  sleeves,  "  I  have  probably  done  the 
most  I  can  do  ;  but  if  I  can  ever  do  more — 
from  a  Walworth  point  of  view,  and  in  a  strictly 
private  and  personal  capacity — I  shall  be  glad 
to  do  it.  Here's  the  address.  There  can  be  no 
harm  in  your  going  here  to-night,  and  seeing 
for  yourself  that  all  is  well  with  Tom,  Jack,  or 
Richard,  before  you  go  home — which  is  another 
reason  for  your  not  going  home  last  night.  But, 
after  you  have  gone  home,  ilon't  go  back  here. 
You  are  very  welcome,  I  am  sure,  Mr.  Pi));" 
his  hands  were  now  out  ot  his  sleeves,  and  I  was 
shaking  them  ;  "  and  let  me  finally  impress  one 
important  point  upon  you."  He  laid  his  hands 
upon  my  shoulders,  and  added,  in  a  solemn 
whisper  :  "  Avail  yourself  of  this  evening  to  lay 
hold  of  his  portable  property.  You  don't  know 
what  may  happen  to  him.  Don't  let  anything 
happen  to  the  i)ortable  property." 

Quite  despairing  of  making  my  mind  clear  to 
Wemmick  on  this  point,  I  forbore  to  try. 
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"  Time's  up,"  said  Wcmmick,  " and  I  luu^i  in; 
off.  U  you  had  notliing  mure  pressing  to  do 
than  to  keep  here  till  dark,  that's  what  I  should 
advise.  You  look  very  much  worried,  and  it 
would  do  you  good  to  have  a  perfectly  (^uiet  day 
with  the  Aged — he'll  be  up  presently — and  a 
little  bit  of You  remember  the  pig  ?  " 

"  Of  course,"  saitl  I. 

"  Well ;  and  a  little  bit  oi  him.  That  sausage 
you  toasted  was  his,  and  he  was  in  all  respects  a 
first- rater.  Do  try  him,  if  it  is  only  for  old 
at(iuaintance'  sake.  Good-bye;,  Aged  Parent  !  " 
in  a  cheery  shout. 

"  All  right,  John  ;  all  right,  my  boy  I "  piped 
the  old  man  from  within. 

I  soon  fell  asleep  before  Wcmmick's  fire,  and 
the  Aged  and  I  enjoyed  one  another's  society 
by  tailing  asleep  before  it  more  or  less  all  day. 
We  had  loin  of  pork  for  dinner,  and  greens 
grown  on  the  estate,  and  I  nodded  at  the  Aged 
with  a  good  intention  whenever  I  failed  to  do  it 
drowsily.  When  it  was  quite  dark,  I  left  the 
Aged  preparing  the  fire  for  toast ;  and  I  inferred 
from  the  number  of  teacups,  as  well  as  from  his 
glances  at  the  two  little  doors  in  the  wall,  that 
Miss  Skiflins  was  expected. 
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IGHT  o'clock  had  struck  before  I 
got  into  the  air  that  was  scented, 
not  disagreeably,  by  the  chips  and 
shavings  of  the  long- shore  boat- 
builders,  and  mast,  oar,  and  block 
makers.  All  that  water-side  region  of 
the  upper  antl  lower  Pool  below  Bridge 
was  unknown  ground  to  me,  and,  when 
I  struck  down  by  the  river,  I  found  that  the  spot 
I  wanted  was  not  where  I  had  supposed  it  to  be, 
and  was  anything  but  easy  to  find.  It  was  called 
Mill-Pond  Bank,  Chinks's  Basin ;  and  I  had  no 
other  guide  to  Chinks's  Basin  than  the  Old 
Green  Copper  Rope- Walk. 

It  matters  not  what  stranded  ships  repairing 
in  dry  docks  I  lost  myself  among,  w^hat  old  hulls 
of  ships  in  course  of  being  knocked  to  pieces, 
what  ooze  and  slime  and  other  dregs  of  tide, 
what  yards  of  ship-builders  and  ship-breakers, 
what  rusty  anchors  blindly  biting  into  the  ground 
though  for  years  off  duty,  what  mountainous 
country  of  accumulated  casks  and  timber,  how 
many  rope-walks  that  were  not  the  Old  Green 
Copper.  After  several  times  falling  short  of  my 
destination,  and  as  often  overshooting  it,  I  came 
unexpectedly  round  a  corner,  upon  Mill-Pond 


Bank.  It  was  a  fresh  kind  of  place,  all  circum- 
stances considered,  where  the  wind  from  the 
river  had  room  to  turn  itself  round  ;  and  there 
were  two  or  three  trees  in  it,  and  there  was  the 
stump  of  a  ruined  wintlmill,  and  there  was  the 
Old  Green  C'opper  Rope- Walk — whose  long  and 
narrow  vista  I  could  trace  in  the  moonlight,  along 
a  series  of  wooden  frames  set  in  the  ground,  that 
looked  like  superannuated  hay -making  rakes 
which  had  grown  old  and  lost  most  of  their  teeth. 

Selecting,  from  the  few  queer  houses  upon 
Mill-Pond  Bank,  a  house  with  a  wooden  front 
anil  three  stories  of  bow-window  (not  bay-window, 
which  is  another  thing),  I  looked  at  the  plate 
upon  the  door,  and  read  there,  Mrs.  Whimple. 
That  being  tlie  name  I  wanted,  I  knocked,  and 
an  elderly  Avoman  of  a  pleasant  and  thriving 
appearance  responded.  She  was  immediately 
deposed,  however,  by  Herbert,  who  silently  led 
me  into  the  parlour  and  shut  the  door.  It  was 
an  odd  sensation  to  see  his  very  familiar  face 
established  quite  at  home  in  that  very  unfamiliar 
room  and  region  ;  and  I  found  myself  looking 
at  him^much  as  I  looked  at  the  corner  cupboard 
with  the  glass  and  china,  the  shells  upon  the 
chimney-piece,  and  the  coloured  engravings  on 
the  wall,  representing  the  death  of  Captain  Cook, 
a  ship-launch,  and  his  Majesty  King  George  the 
Third  in  a  state  coachman's  wig,  leather  breeches, 
and  top-boots,  on  the  terrace  at  Windsor. 

"All  is  well,  Handel,"  said  Herbert,  "and  he 
is  quite  satisfied,  though  eager  to  see  you.  My 
dear  girl  is  with  her  father ;  and,  if  you'll  wait 
till  she  comes  down,  I'll  make  you  known  to 

her,  and  then  we'll  go  up-stairs. T/iafs  her 

father." 

I  had  become  aware  of  an  alarming  growling 
overhead,  and  had  probably  expressed  the  fact 
in  my  countenance. 

"  I  am  afraid  he  is  a  sad  old  rascal,"  said 
Herbert,  smiling.  "  But  I  have  never  seen  him. 
Don't  you  smell  riim?     He  is  always  at  it." 

"At  rum  ?  "  said  I. 

"  Yes,"  returned  Herbert,  "  and  you  may  sup- 
pose how  mild  it  makes  his  gout.  He  persists, 
too,  in  keeping  all  the  provisions  up-stairs  in  his 
room,  and  serving  them  out.  He  keeps  them  on 
shelves  over  his  head,  and  wi/l  weigh  them  all. 
His  room  must  be  like  a  chandler's  shop." 

While  he  thus  spoke,  the  growling  noise  be- 
came a  prolonged  roar,  and  then  died  away. 

"What  else  can  be  the  consequence,"  said 
Herbert  in  explanation,  "if  he  will  cut  the 
cheese  ?  A  man  with  the  gout  in  his  right  hand 
— and  everywhere  else — can't  expect  to  get 
through  a  Double  Gloucester  without  hurting 
himself.' 
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He  seemed  to  have  hurt  himself  very  much, 
for  he  gave  another  furious  roar. 

"  To  have  Provis  for  an  upper  lodger  is  quite 
a  godsend  to  Mrs.  ^^'himple,"  said  Herbert,  "for 
of  course  people  in  general  won't  stand  that 
noise.     A  curious  place,  Handel;  isn't  it?" 

It  was  a  curious  place,  indeed;  but  remarkably 
well  kept  and  clean. 

"  Mrs.  Whimple,"  said  Herbert  when  I  told 
him  so,  "  is  the  best  of  housewives,  and  I  really 
do  not  know  what  my  Clara  would  do  without 
her  motherly  help.  For,  Clara  has  no  mother 
of  her  own,  Handel,  and  no  relation  in  the 
world  but  old  Gruffandgrim." 

"  Surely  that's  not  his  name,  Herbert  .^  " 

"  No,  no,"  said  Herbert,  "  that's  my  name  for 
him.  His  name  is  Mr.  Barley.  But  what  a 
blessing  it  is  for  the  son  of  my  Hither  and  mother 
to  love  a  girl  who  has  no  relations,  and  who  can 
never  bother  herself,  or  anybody  else,  about  her 
fam-ly  !  " 

Herbert  had  told  me  on  former  occasions, 
and  now  reminded  me,  that  he  first  knew  Miss 
Clara  Barley  when  she  was  completing  her  edu- 
cation at  an  establishment  at  Hammersmith,  and 
that,  on  her  being  recalled  home  to  nurse  her 
father,  he  and  she  had  confided  their  affection  to 
the  motherly  Mrs.  Whimple,  by  whom  it  had  been 
fostered  and  regulated  with  etjual  kindness  and 
discretion  ever  since.  It  was  understood  that 
nothing  of  a  tender  nature  could  possibly  be 
confided  to  old  Barley,  by  reason  of  his  being 
totally  unequal  to  the  consideration  of  any  sub- 
ject more  psychological  than  Gout,  Rum,  and 
Purser's  stores. 

As  we  were  thus  conversing  in  a  low  tone 
while  Old  Barley's  sustained  growl  vibrated  in 
the  beam  that  crossed  the  ceiling,  the  room-door 
opened,  and  a  very  pretty,  slight,  dark-eyed  girl 
of  twenty  or  so  came  in  with  a  basket  in  her 
hand  :  whom  Plerbcrt  tenderly  rclievetl  of  the 
basket,  and  presented  blushing  as  "'  Clara."  She 
really  was  a  most  charming  girl,  and  might  have 
passed  for  a  captive  fairy,  whom  that  truculent 
Ogre,  Old  Barley,  had  pressed  into  his  service. 

"  Look  here,"  said  Herbert,  showing  me  the 
basket,  with  a  compassionate  and  tender  smile, 
after  we  had  talked  a  little  ;  '"  here's  poor  Clara's 
supper,  served  out  every  night.  Here's  her 
allowance  of  bread,  and  here's  her  slice  of  cheese, 
and  here's  her  rum — which  I  drink.  This  is 
Mr.  Barley's  breakfast  for  to-morrow,  served  out 
to  be  cooked.  Two  mutton  chops,  three  pota- 
toes, some  split  peas,  a  little  flour,  two  ounces 
of  butter,  a  pinch  of  salt,  and  all  this  black  pep- 
per. It's  stewed  up  together,  and  taken  hot, 
and  it's  a  nice  thing  for  the  gout,  I  should  think  I " 


There  was  something  so  natural  and  winning 
in  Clara's  resigned  way  of  looking  at  these  stores 
in  detail,  as  Herbert  pointed  them  out — ami 
something  so  confiding,  loving,  and  innocent  in 
her  modest  manner  of  yielding  herself  to  Her- 
bert's embracing  arm — and  something  so  gentle 
in  her,  so  much  needing  protection  on  Mill-Pond 
Bank,  by  Chinks's  Basin,  and  the  Old  Green 
Copper  Rope-Walk,  with  Old  Barley  growling 
in  the  beam — that  I  would  not  have  undone  the 
engagement  between  her  and  Herbert  for  all  the 
money  in  the  pocket-book  I  had  never  opened. 

I  was  looking  at  her  with  pleasure  and  admi- 
ration, when  suddenly  the  growl  swelled  into  a 
roar  again,  and  a  frightful  bumping  noise  was 
heard  above,  as  if  a  giant  with  a  wooden  leg 
were  trying  to  bore  it  througii  the  ceiling  to 
come  at  us.  Upon  this  Clara  said  to  Herbert, 
"  Papa  wants  me,  darling  !"  and  ran  away. 

"  There  is  an  unconscionable  old  shark  for 
you  !"  said  Herbert.  "  \\'hat  do  you  suppose  he 
wants  now,  Handel  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,"'  said  I.  "  Something  to 
drink  ?  " 

"  That's  it !"  cried  Herbert,  as  if  I  had  made  a 
guess  of  extraordinary  merit.  "  He  keeps  his 
grog  ready  mixed  in  a  little  tub  on  the  table. 
Wait  a  moment,  and  you'll  hear  Clara  lift  him 
up  to  take  some. — There  he  goes  ! ''  Another 
roar,  with  a  prolonged  shake  at  the  end.  "  Now," 
said  Herbert,  as  it  was  succeeded  by  silence, 
"  he's  drinking.  Now,"  said  Herbert,  as  the 
growl  resounded  in  the  beam  once  more,  ''  he's 
down  again  on  his  back  !" 

Clara  returned  soon  afterwards,  and  Herbert 
accompanied  me  up-stairs  to  see  our  charge. 
As  we  passed  Mr.  Barley's  door,  he  was  heard 
hoarsely  muttering  within,  in  a  strain  that  rose 
and  fell  like  wind,  the  following  Refrain  ;  in 
which  I  substitute  good  wishes  for  something 
quite  the  reverse. 

"  Ahoy  !  Bless  your  eyes,  here's  old  Bill 
Barley.  Here's  old  Bill  Barley,  bless  your  eyes. 
Here's  old  Bill  Barley  on  the  flat  of  his  back,  by 
the  Lord.  Lying  on  the  flat  of  his  back,  like  a 
drifting  old  dead  flounder,  here's  your  old  Bill 
Barley,  bless  your  eyes.     Ahoy  !     Bless  you." 

In  this  strain  of  consolation  Herbert  informed 
me  the  invisible  Barley  would  commune  with 
himself  by  the  day  and  night  together ;  often, 
while  it  was  light,  having,  at  the  same  time,  one 
eye  at  a  telescope  which  was  fitted  on  his  bed 
for  the  convenience  of  sweeping  the  river. 

In  his  two  cabin-rooms  at  the  top  of  the  house, 
which  were  fresh  and  airy,  and  in  which  Mr. 
Barley  was  less  audible  than  below,  I  found 
Provis  comfortably  settled.      He  expressed  no 
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alarm,  anil  seemed  to  feel  none  that  was  worth 
mentioning  ;  but  it  struck  me  that  he  was 
softened — indefinably,  for  I  could  not  have  saiil 
how,  and  could  never  afterwards  recall  how 
•when  I  tried  ;  but  certainly. 

The  opportunity  that  the  day's  rest  had  given 
me  for  reflection  had  resulted  in  my  fully  deter- 
mining to  say  nothing  to  him  respecting  Coni- 
peyson.  For  anything  I  knew,  his  animosity 
towards  the  man  might  otherwise  leail  to  his 
seeking  him  out,  and  rushing  on  his  own  destruc- 
tion. Therefore,  when  Herbert  and  I  sat  down 
with  him  by  his  fire,  I  asked  him,  first  of  all, 
whether  he  relied  on  Wemniick's  judgment  and 
sources  of  information  ? 

"  Ay,  ay,  dear  boy ! "  he  answered  with  a  grave 
nod  ;   "  Jaggers  knows." 

"  Then,  I  have  talked  with  Wemmick,"  said  I, 
"  and  have  come  to  tell  you  what  caution  he 
gave  me,  and  what  advice." 

This  I  did  accurately,  with  the  reservation 
just  mentioned ;  and  I  told  him  how  Wemmick 
had  heard,  in  Newgate  Prison  (whether  from 
officers  or  prisoners  I  could  not  say),  that  he 
was  under  some  suspicion,  and  that  my  cham- 
bers had  been  watched ;  how  Wemmick  had 
recommended  his  keeping  close  for  a  time,  and 
my  keeping  away  from  him  ;  and  what  V/em- 
mick  had  said  about  getting  him  abroad.  I 
added  that,  of  course,  when  the  time  came,  I 
should  go  with  him,  or  should  follow  close  upon 
him,  as  might  be  safest  in  Wemmick's  judgment. 
What  was  to  follow  that  I  did  not  touch  upon  ; 
neither,  indeed,  was  I  at  all  clear  or  comfort- 
able about  it  in  my  own  mind,  now  that  I  saw 
him  in  that  softer  condition,  and  in  declared 
peril  for  my  sake.  As  to  altering  my  way  of 
living  by  enlarging  my  expenses,  I  put  it  to  him 
whether,  in  our  present  unsettled  and  difiicult 
circumstances,  it  would  not  be  simply  ridiculous, 
if  it  were  no  worse  ? 

He  could  not  deny  this,  and,  indeed,  was 
very  reasonable  throughout.  His  coming  back 
was  a  venture,  he  said,  and  lie  liad  always  known 
it  to  be  a  venture.  He  would  do  nothing  to 
make  it  a  desperate  venture,  and  he  had  very 
little  fear  of  his  safety  with  such  good  help. 

Herbert,  who  had  been  looking  at  the  fire  and 
pondering,  here  said  that  something  had  come 
into  his  thoughts  arising  out  of  Wemmick's  sug- 
gestion, which  it  might  be  worth  while  to  pursue. 
"  We  are  both  good  watermen,  Handel,  and 
could  take  him  down  the  river  ourselves  when 
the  right  time  comes.  No  boat  would  then  be 
hired  for  the  purpose,  and  no  boatmen  ;  that 
would  save  at  least  a  chance  of  suspicion,  and 
any  chance  is  worth  savinci.     Never  mind  the 


season  :  don't  you  think  it  might  be  a  good 
thing  if  you  began  at  once  to  keep  a  boat  at  the 
'J'emple  stairs,  and  were  in  the  habit  of  rowing 
up  and  down  the  river?  You  fall  into  that  habii, 
and  then  who  notices  or  minds  .»*  Uo  it  twenty 
or  fifty  times,  and  there  is  nothing  sj)ecial  in 
your  doing  it  the  twenty-first  or  fifty-first." 

I  liked  this  .scheme,  and  Provis  was  <iuite 
elated  by  it.  We  agreed  that  it  should  be 
carried  into  execution,  and  that  Provis  should 
never  recognise  us  if  we  came  below  Bridge,  and 
rowed  past  Mill-Pond  Bank.  But,  we  further 
agreed  that  he  should  \m\\  down  the  blind  in 
that  part  of  his  window  wliich  gave  upon  the 
east  whenever  he  saw  us,  and  all  was  right. 

Our  conference  being  now  ended,  and  every- 
thing arranged,  I  rose  to  go ;  remarking  to 
Herbert  that  he  and  I  had  better  not  go  home 
together,  and  that  I  would  take  half  an  hour's 
start  of  him.  "I  don't  like  to  leave  you  here," 
I  said  to  Provis,  "  though  I  cannot  doubt  your 
being  safer  here  than  near  me.     Good-bye  ! " 

"  Dear  boy,"  he  answered,  clasping  my  hands, 
"  I  don't  know  when  we  may  meet  again,  and  I 
don't  like  Good-bye.     Say  Good  Night !" 

"  Good  night !  Herbert  will  go  regularly 
between  us,  and,  when  the  time  comes,  you  may 
be  certain  I  shall  be  ready.  Good  night,  good 
night !" 

We  thought  it  best  that  he  should  stay  in  his 
own  rooms,  and  we  left  him  on  the  landing  out- 
side his  door,  holding  a  light  over  the  stair-rail 
to  light  us  down-stairs.  Looking  back  at  him, 
1  thought  of  the  first  night  of  his  return,  when 
our  positions  were  reversed,  and  when  I  little 
supposed  my  heart  could  ever  be  as  heavy  and 
an.xious  at  parting  from  him  as  it  was  now. 

Old  Barley  was  growling  and  swearing  when 
we  rei)assed  his  door,  with  no  appearance  of 
having  ceased,  or  of  meaning  to  cease.  When 
we  got  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  I  asked  Herbert 
whether  he  had  preserved  the  name  of  Provis  ? 
He  replied,  certainly  not,  and  that  the  lodger 
was  Mr.  Campbell.  He  also  explained  that  the 
utmost  known  of  Mr.  Cami)bell  there  was,  that 
he  (Herberl)  had  Mr.  Campbell  consigned  to 
him,  and  felt  a  strong  personal  interest  in  his 
being  well  cared  for,  and  living  a  secluded  life. 
So,  when  we  went  into  the  parlour  where  Mrs. 
Whimple  and  Clara  were  seated  at  work,  I  said 
nothing  of  my  own  interest  in  Mr.  Campbell, 
but  kept  it  to  myself. 

When  I  had  taken  leave  of  the  pretty,  gentle, 
dark-eyed  girl,  and  of  the  motherly  woman  who 
had  not  outlived  her  honest  sympathy  with  a 
little  affair  of  true  love,  I  felt  as  if  the  Old 
Green  Copper  Rope-Walk  had  grown  quite  a 
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difterent  place.  Old  Barley  might  be  as  old  as 
the  hills,  and  might  swear  like  a  whole  field 
of  troopers,  but  there  were  redeeming  youtli 
and  trust  and  hope  enough  in  Chinks's  Basin 
to  fill  it  to  overflowing.  And  then  I  thought  of 
Estella,  and  of  our  parting,  and  went  home  very 
sadly. 

All  things  were  as  (juiet  in  the  Temple  as 
ever  I  had  seen  them.  The  windows  of  the 
rooms  of  that  side  lately  occupied  by  Provis  were 
dark  and  still,  and  there  was  no  lounger  in  Gar- 
den Court.  I  walked  past  the  fountain  twice  or 
thrice  before  I  descended  the  steps  that  were 
between  me  and  my  rooms,  but  I  was  quite  alone. 
Herbert,  coming  to  my  bedside  when  he  came 
in — for  I  went  straight  to  bed,  dispirited  and 
fatigued — made  the  same  report.  Opening  one 
of  the  windows  after  that,  he  looked  out  into  the 
moonlight,  and  told  me  that  the  pavement  was 
as  solemnly  empty  as  the  pavement  of  any 
cathedral  at  that  same  hour. 

Next  day  I  set  myself  to  get  the  boat.  It 
was  soon  done,  and  the  boat  was  brought  round 
to  the  Temple  stairs,  and  lay  where  I  could 
reach  her  within  a  minute  or  two.  Then,  I  began 
to  go  out  as  for  training  and  practice  :  some- 
times alone,  sometimes  with  Herbert.  I  was 
often  out  in  cold,  rain,  and  sleet,  but  nobody 
took  much  note  of  me  after  I  had  been  out  a 
few  times.  At  first,  I  kept  above  Blackfriars 
Bridge  ;  but,  as  the  hours  of  the  tide  changed, 
I  took  towards  London  Bridge.  It  was  Old 
London  Bridge  in  those  days,  and,  at  certain 
states  of  the  tide,  there  was  a  race  and  a  fall  of 
water  there  which  gave  it  a  bad  reputation.  But 
I  knew  well  enough  how  to  "  shoot  "  the  bridge 
after  seeing  it  done,  and  so  began  to  row  about 
among  the  shipping  in  the  Pool,  and  down  to 
Erith,  The  first  time  I  passed  Mill-Pond  Bank, 
Herbert  and  I  were  pulling  a  pair  of  oars  ;  and, 
both  in  going  antl  returning,  we  saw  the  blind 
towards  the  east  come  down.  Herbert  was  rarely 
there  less  frecjuently  than  three  times  in  a  week, 
and  he  never  brought  me  a  single  word  of  intel- 
ligence that  was  at  all  alarming.  Still,  I  knew 
that  there  was  cause  for  alarm,  and  I  could  not 
get  rid  of  the  notion  of  being  watched.  Once 
received,  it  is  a  haunting  idea  :  how  many  unde- 
signing  persons  I  suspected  of  watching  me,  it 
would  be  hard  to  calculate. 

In  short,  I  was  always  full  of  fears  for  the 
rash  man  who  was  in  hiding.  Herbert  had 
sometimes  said  to  me  that  he  found  it  jjleasant 
to  stand  at  one  of  our  windows  after  dark,  when 
the  tide  was  running  down,  and  to  think  that  it 
was  flowing,  with  everything  it  bore,  towards 
Clara.     But  I  thousrht  with    dread  that  it  was 


flowing  towards  Magwitch,  and  that  any  black 
mark  on  its  surface  might  be  his  pursuers,  going 
swiftly,  silently,  and  surely  to  take  him. 
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"^I^^^OME  weeks  passed  without  bringing 
r'''v^^^  any  change.  We  waited  for  \Vem- 
fe^'lS^^B  niick,  and  he  made  no  sign.  If  I  had 
'^^^**^  never  kno\Vn  him  out  of  Little  Britain, 
\(<^^^*^  and  had  never  enjoyed  the  privilege 
~^2^  of  being  on  a  familiar  footing  at  the 

Vn<|*  Castle,  I  might  have  doubted  him ;  not 
*^     so  for  a  moment,  knowing  him  as  I  did. 

My  worldly  affairs  began  to  wear  a  gloomy 
appearance,  and  I  was  pressed  for  money  by 
more  than  one  creditor.  Even  I  myself  began 
to  know  the  want  of  money  (I  mean  of  ready 
money  in  my  own  pocket),  and  to  relieve  it  by  con- 
verting some  easily-spared  articles  of  jewellery 
into  cash.  But  I  had  quite  determined  that  it 
would  be  a  heartless  fraud  to  take  more  money 
from  my  patron  in  the  existing  state  of  my  un- 
certain thoughts  and  plans.  Therefore,  I  had 
sent  him  the  unopened  pocket-book  by  Herbert, 
to  hold  in  his  own  keeping,  and  1  felt  a  kind 
of  satisfaction — whether  it  was  a  false  kind  or 
a  true,  I  hardly  know — in  not  having  profited 
by  his  generosity  since  his  revelation  of  him- 
self. 

As  the  time  wore  on,  an  impression  settled 
neavily  upon  me  that  Estella  was  married. 
Eearful  of  having  it  confirmed,  though  it  was  all 
but  a  conviction,  I  avoided  the  newspapers,  and 
begged  Herbert  (to  whom  I  had  confided  the 
circumstances  of  our  last  interview)  never  to 
speak  of  her  to  me.  Why  I  hoarded  up  this 
last  wretched  little  rag  of  the  robe  of  hope  that 
was  rent  and  given  to  the  winds,  how  do  I  know? 
Why  did  you  who  read  this  commit  that  not 
dissimilar  inconsistency  of  your  own,  last  year, 
last  month,  last  week  ? 

It  was  an  unhappy  life  that  I  lived,  and  its 
one  dominant  anxiety,  towering  over  all  its  other 
anxieties  like  a  high  mountain  above  a  range  of 
moimtains,  never  disappeared  from  my  view. 
Still,  no  new  cause  for  fear  arose.  Let  me  start 
from  my  bed  as  I  would,  with  the  terror  fresh 
upon  me  that  he  was  discovered  ;  let  me  sit 
listening  as  I  would,  with  dread,  for  Herbert's 
returning  step  at  night,  lest  it  should  be  fleeter 
than  onlinary,  and  winged  with  evil  news ;  for 
all  that,  and  much  more  to  like  purpose,  the 
round  of  things  went  on.  Condemned  to  inac- 
tion and  a  state  of  constant  restlessness  and  sus- 
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pense,  I  rowed  about  in  my  boat,  ami  waitcJ, 
waited,  waited  as  I  best  could. 

'I'here  were  states  of  the  tide  when,  having 
been  down  the  river,  I  could  not  get  back 
through  the  eddy-chafed  arches  and  starlings  of 
Old  London  Briilge  ;  then,  I  left  my  boat  at  a 
wharf  near  the  Custom  House,  to  be  brought 
up  afterwards  to  the  Temple  stairs.  I  was  not 
averse  to  doing  tliis,  as  it  served  to  make  me 
anil  my  boat  a  commoner  incident  among  the 
water-side  ])cople  there.  From  this  slight  occa- 
sion sprang  two  meetings*  that  I  have  now  to 
tell  of. 

One  afternoon,  late  in  tlie  n)onlh  of  February, 
I  aime  ashore  at  the  wharf  at  dusk.  I  had 
]nUled  ilown  as  far  as  Greenwich  with  the  ebb 
tide,  and  hail  turned  with  the  tide.  It  had  been 
a  fine  bright  day,  but  had  become  foggy  as  the 
sun  dropped,  and  I  had  had  to  feel  my  way  back 
among  the  shipping  pretty  carefully.  Both  in 
going  and  returning,  I  had  seen  the  signal  in  his 
window,  All  well. 

As  it  was  a  raw  evening,  and  I  was  cold,  I 
thought  I  woulti  comfort  myself  with  dinner  at 
once;  and,  as  I  had  hours  of  dejection  and  soli- 
tude before  me  if  I  went  home  to  the  Temjile,  I 
thought  I  would  afterwards  go  to  the  play.  The 
theatre  where  Mr.  Wopsle  had  achieved  his 
questionable  triumph  was  in  that  water-side 
neighbourhood  (it  is  nowhere  now),  and  to  that 
theatre  I  resolved  to  go.  I  was  aware  that  Mr. 
Wopsle  had  not  succeeded  in  reviving  the  Drama, 
but,  on  the  contrar)',  had  rather  partaken  of  its 
decline.  He  had  been  ominously  heard  of, 
through  the  play-bills,  as  a  faithful  Black,  in  con- 
nection with  a  little  girl  of  noble  birth,  and  a 
monkey.  And  Herbert  had  seen  him  as  a  pre- 
datory Tartar  of  comic  propensities,  with  a  face 
like  a  red  brick,  and  an  outrageous  hat  all  over 
bells. 

I  dined  at  what  Herbert  and  I  used  to  call 
a  Geographical  chop-house — where  there  were 
maps  of  the  world  in  porter-pot  rims  on  every 
half-yard  of  the  table-cloths,  and  charts  of  gravy 
on  every  one  of  the  knives — to  this  day  there  is 
scarcely  a  single  chop-house  within  the  Lord 
Mayor's  dominions  which  is  not  Geographical 
— and  wore  out  the  time  in  dozing  over  crumbs, 
staring  at  gas,  and  baking  in  a  hot  blast  of 
dinners.  By-and-by  I  roused  myself,  and  went 
to  the  play. 

There  I  found  a  virtuous  boatswain  in  his 
Majesty's  service  —a  most  excellent  man,  though 
I  could  have  wished  his  trousers  not  quite  so 
tight  in  some  places,  and  not  quite  so  loose  in 
others— who  knocked  all  the  little  men's  hats 
over  tlieir  eyes,  though   he  was  very  generous 


and  brave,  and  who  wouldn't  hear  of  anybody's 
paying  taxes,  though  he  was  very  patriotic.  He 
had  a  bag  of  nioney  in  his  pocket,  like  a  pud- 
ding in  the  cloth,  and  on  that  property  married 
a  young  person  in  bed-furniture,  with  great  re- 
joicings ;  the  whole  population  of  Portsmouth 
(nine  in  number  at  the  last  Census)  turning  out 
on  the  beach  to  rub  their  own  hands  and  shake 
everybody  else's,  and  sing.  "  Fill,  fill !  "  A  cer- 
tain dark-comijlexioned  Swab,  however,  who 
wouldn't  fill,  or  ilo  anything  else  that  was  pro- 
posed to  him,  and  whose  heart  was  openly 
stated  (by  the  boatswain)  to  be  as  black  as  his 
figure-head,  proj)osed  to  two  other  Swabs  to  get 
all  mankind  into  difficulties  ;  which  was  so  effec- 
tually done  (the  Swab  family  having  considerable 
political  intlucnce),  that  it  took  half  the  evening 
to  set  things  right,  and  then  it  was  only  brought 
about  through  an  honest  little  grocer  with  a 
white  hat,  black  gaiters,  and  red  nose,  getting 
into  a  clock,  with  a  gridiron,  and  listening,  and 
coming  out,  and  knocking  everybody  down  from 
behind  with  the  gridiron  whom  he  couldn't  con- 
fute with  what  he  had  overheard.  This  led  to 
Mr.  Wopsle's  (who  had  never  been  heard  of 
before)  coming  in  with  a  star  and  garter  on,  as 
a  plenipotentiary  of  great  power  direct  from  the 
Admiralty,  to  say  that  the  Swabs  were  all  to  go 
to  prison  on  the  spot,  and  that  he  had  brought 
the  boatswain  down  the  Union  Jack,  as  a  slight 
acknowledgment  of  his  public  services.  The 
boatswain,  unmanned  for  the  first  time,  respect- 
fully dried  his  eyes  on  the  Jack,  and  then,  cheer- 
ing up  and  addressing  Mr.  Wopsle  as  Your 
Honour,  solicited  permission  to  take  him  by 
the  fin.  Mr.  Wopsle,  conceding  his  fin  with  a 
gracious  dignity,  was  immediately  shoved  into  ii 
dusty  corner  while  everybody  danced  a  horn- 
pipe ;  and  from  tliat  corner,  surveying  the  public 
with  a  discontented  eye,  became  aware  of  me. 

The  second  piece  was  the  last  new  grand 
comic  Christmas  pantomime,  in  the  first  scene 
of  which  it  pained. me  to  susi)ect  that  I  detected 
Mr.  Wopsle  with  red  worsted  legs  under  a 
highly-magnified  phosphoric  countenance  and  a 
shock  of  red  curtain  fringe  for  his  hair,  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  thunderbolts  in  a  mine, 
and  displaying  great  cowardice  when  his  gigantic 
master  came  home  (very  hoarse)  to  dinner.  But 
he  presently  presented  himself  under  worthier 
circumstances ;  for,  the  Genius  of  Youthful  Love 
being  in  want  of  assistance — on  account  of  the 
parental  brutality  of  an  ignorant  farmer  who 
opposed  the  choice  of  his  daughter's  heart,  by 
purposely  falling  upon  the  object  in  a  flour  sack, 
out  of  the  first-fioor  window — summoned  a  sen- 
tentious  Enchanter ;  and   he,  coming  up  from 
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the  antipodes  rather  unsteadily,  after  an  appa- 
rently violent  journey,  j)rovcd  to  be  Mr.  Wopsle 
in  a  high-crowned  liat,  witli  a  necromantic  work 
in  one  volume  under  his  arm.  The  business  of 
this  enchanter  on  earth  being  principally  to  be 
talked  at,  sun;;^  at,  butted  at,  danced  at,  and 
flashed  at  with  fires  of  various  colours,  he  had  a 
good  deal  of  time  on  his  hands.  And  I  observed, 
with  great  surprise,  that  he  devoted  it  to  staring 
in  my  direction  as  if  he  were  lost  in  amaze- 
ment. 

There  was  something  so  remarkable  in  the 
increasing  glare  of  Mr.  Wopsle's  eye,  and  he 
seemed  to  be  turning  so  many  things  over  in 
his  mind,  and  to  grow  so  confused,  that  I  could 
not  make  it  out.  I  sat  thinking  of  it  long  after 
he  had  ascended  to  the  clouds  in  a  large  watch- 
case,  and  still  I  could  not  make  it  out.  I  was 
still  thinking  of  it  when  I  came  out  of  the  theatre 
an  hour  afterwards,  and  found  him  waiting  for 
me  near  the  door. 

"How  do  you  do?"  saiti  I,  shaking  hands 
with  him  as  we  turned  down  the  street  together. 
"  I  saw  that  you  saw  me." 

"Saw  you,  Mr.  Pij)  !  "  he  returned.  "Yes, 
of  course  I  saw  you.  l]i:t  who  else  was 
there  ? " 

"  Who  else  ?  " 

"  It  is  the  strangest  thing,"  said  Mr.  Wopsle, 
drifting  into  his  lost  look  again ;  "  and  yet  I 
could  swear  to  him." 

Becoming  alarmed,  I  entreated  Mr.  "\\'opsle  to 
explain  his  meaning. 

"  Whether  I  should  have  noticed  him  at  first 
but  for  your  being  there,"  said  Mr.  Wopsle, 
going  on  in  the  same  lost  waj',  "  I  can't  be  jjosi- 
tive  ;  yet  I  think  I  should." 

Involuntarily  I  looked  rouml  me,  as  I  was 
accustomed  to  look  round  me  when  1  went 
home  ;  for,  these  mysterious  words  gave  me  a 
chill. 

"  Oh  !  He  can't  be  in  sight,"  said  Mr.  Wopsle. 
"He  went  out  before  I  went  oft":  I  saw  him 
go." 

Having  the  reason  that  I  had  for  beinc:  sus- 
picious, I  even  suspected  this  poor  actor.  I 
mistrusted  a  design  to  entrap  me  into  some 
admission.  Therefore,  I  glanced  at  him  as  we 
walked  on  together,  but  said  nothing. 

"  I  had  a  ridiculous  fancy  that  he  must  be 
with  you,  Mr.  Pip,  till  I  saw  that  you  were  quite 
unconscious  of  him,  sitting  behind  you  there, 
like  a  ghost." 

My  former  chill  cre]^t  over  me  again,  but  I 
was  resolved  not  to  speak  yet,  for  it  was  quite 
consistent  wirh  his  words  that  he  might  be  set 
on  to  induce  me  to  connect  these  references 


with  Provis.     Of  course,  I  was  perfectly  sure 
and  safe  that  Provis  had  not  been  there. 

"  I  dare  say  you  wonder  at  me,  Mr.  Pip  ;  in- 
deed, I  see  you  do.  But  it  is  so  very  strange  ! 
You'll  hardly  believe  what  I  am  going  to  tell 
you.  I  could  hardly  believe  it  myself,  if  you 
told  me." 

"  Indeed  ?  "  said  I. 

"  No,  indeed.  Mr.  Pi]j,  you  rcniember  in  old 
times  a  certain  Christmas-day,  when  you  were 
quite  a  child,  and  I  dined  at  Gargery's,  and 
some  soldiers  came  to  the  door  to  get  a  pair 
of  handcuffs  mended  ? '' 

"  I  remember  it  very  well." 

"  And  you  remember  that  there  was  a  chase 
after  two  convicts,  and  that  we  joined  in  it,  and 
that  Gargery  took  you  on  his  back,  and  that  I 
took  the  lead,  and  you  kept  up  with  me  as  well 
as  you  could  ?  " 

"  I  remember  it  all  very  well."  Better  than 
he  thought — except  the  last  clause. 

"  And  you  remember  that  we  came  up  with 
the  two  in  a  ditch,  and  that  there  was  a  scufile 
between  them,  and  that  one  of  them  had  been 
severely  handled,  and  much  mauled  about  the 
face,  by  the  other  ?  " 

"  I  see  it  all  before  me." 

"  And  that  the  soldiers  lighted  torches,  and 
put  the  two  in  the  centre,  and  that  we  went  on 
to  see  the  last  of  them,  over  the  black  marshe.s, 
with  the  torch-light  shining  on  their  faces — I  am 
particular  about  that ;  with  the  torch-light  shin- 
ing on  their  faces,  when  there  was  an  outer  ring 
of  dark  night  all  about  us  ?  " 

"Yes,"  said  I.     "  I  remember  all  that." 

"Then,  Mr.  Pip,  one  of  those  two  ])risoncrs 
sat  behind  you  to-night.  I  saw  him  over  your 
shoulder." 

"  Steady  !  "  I  thought.  I  asked  him  then, 
"  Which  of  the  two  do  you  .suppose  you  saw  ?" 

"  The  one  who  had  been  mauled,"  he  an- 
swered readily,  "and  I'll  swear  I  saw  him  !  The 
more  I  think  of  him,  the  more  certain  I  am  of 
him." 

"  This  is  very  curious  !  "  said  I.  witli  the  best 
assumption  I  could  put  on  of  its  being  nothing 
more  to  me.     "  Very  curious  indeed  !  " 

I  cannot  exaggerate  the  enhanced  disquiet 
into  which  this  conversation  threw  me,  or  the 
special  and  peculiar  terror  I  felt  at  Compeyson's 
having  been  behind  me  "  like  a  ghost."  For,  if 
he  had  ever  been  out  of  my  thoughts  for  a  few 
moments  together  since  the  hiding  had  begun,  it 
was  in  those  very  moments  when  he  was  closest 
to  me  ;  and  to  think  that  I  should  be  so  uncon- 
scious and  oft"  my  guard,  after  all  my  care,  was 
as  if  I  had  shut  an  avenue  of  a  hundred  doors 
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to  keep  him  out,  and  then  had  found  him  at  my 
elbow.  I  could  not  doubt,  cither,  that  he  was 
there  because  I  was  there,  ami  that,  however 
slight  an  appearance  of  danger  there  might  be 
about  us,  danger  was  always  near  and  active. 

I  put  such  ([uestions  to  Mr,  ^Vopslc  as,  When 
did  the  man  come  in  ?  Me  could  not  tell  me 
that  ;  he  saw  me,  and  over  my  shoulder  he  saw 
the  man.  It  was  not  until  he  hail  seen  him  for 
some  time  that  he  began  to  identify  him  ;  but 
he  hatl  from  the  first  vaguely  associated  him 
with  me,  and  known  him  as  somehow  belonging 


to  mc  in  the  old  village  iime.  ilow  was  he 
dressed  ?  Prosperously,  but  not  noticeably 
otherwise  :  he  thought  in  black.  Was  his  face 
at  all  disfigured?  No,  he  believed  not.  I  be- 
lieved not,  too,  for,  although  in  my  brooding 
state  I  had  taken  no  especial  notice  of  the  peo- 
ple behind  me,  I  thought  it  likely  that  a  face  at 
all  disfigured  would  liave  attracted  my  atten- 
tion. 

When  Mr.  Wopsle  had  imparted  lo  me  all 
that  he  could  recall  or  I  extract,  and  when  I 
liad  treated  him  to  a  little  appropriate  refrcsh- 
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ment  after  the  fatigues  of  the  evening,  wc 
parted.  It  was  between  twelve  and  one  o'clock 
when  I  reached  the  Temple,  and  the  gates  were 
shut.  No  one  was  near  me  when  I  went  in  and 
went  home. 

Herbert  had  come  in,  and  we  held  a  very 
serious  council  by  the  fire.  But  there  was 
nothing  to  be  done,  saving  to  communicate 
to  Wemmick  what  I  had  that  night  found  out, 
and  to  remind  him  that  we  waited  for  his  hint. 
As  I  thought  that  I  might  compromise  him  if  I 
went  too  often  to  tlie  Castle,  I  made  this  com- 
munication by  letter.     I  wrote  it  before  I  went 


to  bed,  and  went  out  and  posted  it ;  and  again 
no  one  was  near  me.  Herbert  and  I  agreed  that 
we  could  do  nothing  else  but  be  very  cautious. 
And  we  were  very  cautious  indeed — more  cau- 
tious than  before,  if  that  were  possible — and  I, 
for  my  part,  never  went  near  Chinks's  Basin,  ex- 
cept when  I  rowed  by,  and  then  I  only  looked 
at  Mill-Pond  Bank  as  I  looked  at  anything 
else. 


MR.  /AGGERS  INVITES  ME  TO  DINNER  AGAIN. 
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CHAPTER  XLVni. 

\^DK^ H E  second  of  tlic  two  meetings  re- 

f-'r^Js^y'''-   ferred  to  in  the  last  chapter  occurred 

[,;•/  'Til  ,'^  \\   about  a  week  after  the  first.     I  had 

'K^r.jLpn   again  left  my  boat  at  the  wharf  be- 

,■       "1*^4    low  Bridge;  the  time  was  an  hour 

earlier  in  the  afternoon  ;  and,  undecided 

where    to   dine,   I   had    strolled  up   into 

Cheapside,    and    was    strolling   along    it, 

surely  the  most  unsettled  person  in  all  the  busy 

concourse,  when  a  large  hand  was  laid  upon  my 

shoulder  by  some  one  overtaking  me.     It  was 

Mr.  Jaggers's  hand,  and   he  passed  it  through 

my  arm. 

"  As  we  are  going  in  the  same  direction,  Pip, 
we  may  walk  together.  Where  are  you  bound 
for?" 

"  For  the  Temi)le,  I  think,"  said  I. 

"  Don't  you  know  ?  "  said  Mr.  Jaggers. 

"  Well,"  I  returned,  glad  for  once  to  get  the 
better  of  him  in  cross-examination,  "  I  do  fio/ 
know,  for  I  have  not  made  up  my  mind." 

"  You  are  going  to  dine  ?  "  said  Mr.  Jaggers. 
"You  don't  mind  admitting  that,  I  suppose?" 

"  No,"  I  returned,  "  I  don't  mind  admitting 
that." 

"  And  are  not  engaged  ?  " 

"  I  don't  mind  admitting,  also,  that  I  am  not 
engaged." 

"Then,"  said  Mr.  Jaggers,  "come  and  dine 
\\ath  me." 

I  was  going  to  excuse  myself,  when  he  added, 
"  Wemmick's  corning."  So,  I  changed  my  ex- 
cuse into  an  acceptance — the  few  words  I  had 
uttered  serving  for  the  beginning  of  either — and 
we  went  along  Cheapside,  and  slanted  off  to 
Little  Britain,  while  the  lights  were  springing  up 
brilliantly  in  the  shop-windows,  and  the  street 
lamp-lighters,  scarcely  finding  ground  enough  to 
plant  their  ladders  on  in  the  midst  of  the  after- 
noon's bustle,  were  skipping  up  and  down,  and 
running  in  and  out,  opening  more  red  eyes  in 
the  gathering  fog  tiian  my  rushlight  tower  at 
the  Hummums  had  opened  white  eyes  in  the 
ghostly  wall. 

At  the  office  in  Little  Britain  there  was  the 
usual  letter-writing,  hand-washing,  candle-snuflf- 
ing,  and  safe-locking,  that  closed  the  business  of 
the  day.  As  I  stood  idle  by  Mr.  Jaggers's  fire, 
its  rising  and  falling  flame  made  the  two  casts 
on  the  shelf  look  as  if  they  v/cre  playing  a  dia- 
bolical game  at  bo-peep  with  me ;  while  the 
pair  of  coarse  fat  office  candles,  that  dimly 
lighted  Mr.  Jaggers  as  he  wrote  in  a  corner, 
were  decorated  with  dirty  winding-sheets,  as  if 
in  remembrance  of  a  host  of  hanged  clients. 
Great  Expfxtatioxs,  13. 


We  went  to  Gerrard  Street,  all  three  together, 
in  a  hackney  coach  ;  and,  as  soon  as  we  got 
there,  dinner  was  served.  Although  I  should 
not  have  thought  of  making,  in  that  place,  the 
most  distant  reference,  by  so  much  as  a  look,  to 
Wemmick's  Walworth  sentiments,  yet  I  should 
have  had  no  objection  to  catching  his  eye  now 
and  then  in  a  friendly  way.  liut  it  was  not  to 
be  done.  He  turned  his  eyes  on  Mr.  Jaggers 
whenever  he  raised  them  from  the  table,  and 
was  as  dry  and  distant  to  me  as  if  there  were 
twin  Wemmicks,  and  this  was  the  wrong  one. 

"  Did  you  send  that  note  of  Miss  Havisham's 
to  Mr.  Pip,  Wemmick  ? ''  Mr.  Jaggers  asked, 
soon  after  we  began  dinner. 

"  No,  sir,"  returned  Wemmick  ;  "  it  was  going 
by  post,  when  you  brought  Mr.  Pip  into  the 
office.  Here  it  is."  He  handed  it  to  his  prin- 
cipal, instead  of  to  me. 

"  It's  a  note  of  two  lines,  Pip,"  said  Mr.  Jag- 
gers, handing  it  on,  '•  sent  up  to  me  by  Miss 
Havisham,  on  account  of  her  not  being  sure  of 
your  address.  She  tells  me  that  she  wants  to 
see  you  on  a  little  matter  of  business  you  men- 
tioned to  her.     You'll  go  down  ?  " 

"Yes,"  said  I,  casting  my  eyes  over  the  note, 
which  was  exactly  in  those  terms. 

"  When  do  you  think  of  going  down  ?  " 

"  I  have  an  impending  engagement,"  said  I, 
glancing  at  'Wemmick,  who  was  putting  fish  into 
the  post-office,  ''  that  renders  me  rather  uncer- 
tain of  my  time.     -\t  once,  I  think." 

"  If  Mr.  Pip  has  the  intention  of  going  at 
once,"  said  Wemmick  to  Mr.  Jaggers,  "  he 
needn't  write  an  answer,  you  know." 

Receiving  this  as  an  intimation  that  it  was 
best  not  to  delay,  I  settled  that  I  would  go  to- 
morrow, and  said  so.  Wemmick  drank  a  glass 
of  wine,  and  looked  with  a  grimly-satisfied  air 
at  Mr.  Jaggers,  but  not  at  me. 

"  So,  Pip  !  Our  friend  the  Spider,"  said  Mr. 
Jaggers,  "  has  played  his  cards.  He  has  won 
the  pool." 

It  was  as  much  as  I  could  do  to  assent. 

"  Hah  !  He  is  a  promising  fellow — in  his 
way — but  he  ma)  not  have  it  all  his  own  way. 
The  stronger  will  win  in  the  end,  but  the 
stronger  has  to  be  found  out  first.  If  he  should 
turn  to,  and  beat  her " 

"Surely,"  1  interrupted  with  a  burning  face 
and  heart,  "  you  do  not  seriously  think  that  he 
is  scoundrel  enough  for  that,  Mr.  Jaggers  ?" 

"  I  didn't  say  so,  Pip.  I  am  putting  a  case. 
If  he  should  turn  to.  and  beat  her,  he  may  pos- 
sibly get  the  strength  on  his  side  :  if  it  should 
be  a  question  of  intellect,  he  certainly  will  not. 
It  would  be  chance  work  to  give  an  opinion 
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how  a  fellow  of  that  sort  will  turn  out  in  such 
circumstances,  because  it's  a  toss-up  between 
two  results." 

'•  May  I  ask  what  they  arc  ?  " 

"  A  fellow  like  our  friend  the  Spider,"  an- 
swered Mr.  Jaggers,  ''  either  beats  or  cringes. 
He  may  cringe  and  growl,  or  cringe  and  not 
growl ;  but  he  eitlier  beats  or  cringes.  Ask 
Wcnimick  his  opinion." 

'•  Either  beats  or  cringes,"  said  Wenimick, 
not  at  all  adilressing  lumself  to  me. 

"  So,  here's  to  Mrs.  Beniley  Drumnile,"  said 
Mr.  Jaggers,  taking  a  decanter  of  choicer  wine 
from  his  dumb-waiter,  and  filling  for  each  of  us 
and  for  himself,  "and  may  the  question  of 
supremacy  be  settled  to  the  lady's  satisfaction  ! 
To  the  satisfaction  of  the  lady  and  the  gentle- 
man it  never  will  be.  Now,  Molly,  Molly, 
Molly,  Molly,  how  slow  you  are  to-day  !  " 

She  was  at  his  elbow  when  he  addressed  her, 
putting  a  dish  upon  the  table.  As  she  with- 
drew her  hands  from  it,  she  fell  back  a  step  or 
two,  ner\ously  muttering  some  excuse.  And  a 
certain  action  of  her  fingers,  as  she  spoke, 
arrested  my  attention. 

"  What's  the  matter  ?  "  said  Mr.  Jaggers. 

'•  Nothing.  Only  die  subject  we  were  speak- 
ing of,"  said  I,  "  was  rather  painful  to  me." 

The  action  of  her  fingers  was  like  the  action 
of  knitting.  She  stood  looking  at  her  master, 
not  understanding  whether  she  was  free  to  go, 
or  whether  he  had  more  to  say  to  her,  and 
would  call  her  back  if  she  did  go.  Her  look 
was  very  intent.  Surely  I  had  seen  exactly 
such  eyes  and  such  hands  on  a  memorable  occa- 
sion very  lately ! 

He  dismissed  her,  and  she  glided  out  of  tlic 
room.  But  she  remained  l^efore  me  as  plainly 
as  if  she  v/ere  still  there.  I  looked  at  those 
hands,  I  looked  at  those  eyes,  I  looked  at  that 
flowing  hair;  and  I' compared  them  witli  other 
hands,  other  eyes,  other  hair,  that  I  knew  of, 
and  with  what  those  might  be  after  twenty  years 
of  a  brutal  husband  and  a  stormy  life.  I 
looked  again  at  those  hands  and  eyes  of  the 
housekeeper,  and  thought  of  the  inexplicable 
leeling  that  had  come  over  me  when  I  last 
walked — not  alone — in  the  ruined  garden,  and 
through  the  deserted  brewery.  I  thought  how 
the  same  feeling  had  come  back  when  I  saw 
a  face  looking  at  me,  and  a  hand  waving  to  me 
from  a  stage-coach  window ;  and  how  it  had 
come  back  again,  and  had  flashed  about  me 
like  Lightning,  when  I  had  passed  in  a  carriage 
—no\.  alone— through  a  sudden  glare  of  light 
in  a  dark  street.  I  thought  how  one  link  of 
association  had  helped  that  identification  in  the 


theatre,  and  how  such  a  link,  wanting  before, 
had  been  riveted  for  me  now,  when  I  had 
passed  by  a  chance  swift  from  Estella's  name  to 
the  fingers  with  their  knitting  action,  and  the 
attentive  eyes.  And  I  felt  absolutely  certain 
that  this  woman  was  Estella's  mother. 

Mr.  Jaggers  had  seen  me  with  Estclla,  and 
was  not  likely  to  have  missed  the  sentiments  I 
had  been  at  no  pains  to  conceal.  He  nodded 
when  I  said  the  subject  was  painful  to  me, 
clapped  me  on  the  back,  put  round  the  wine 
again,  and  went  on  with  his  dinner. 

Only  twice  more  did  the  housekeeper  reappear, 
and  then  her  stay  in  the  room  was  very  short, 
and  Mr.  Jaggers  was  sharp  with  her.  But 
her  hands  were  Estella's  hands,  and  her  eyes 
were  Estella's  eyes,  and  if  she  had  reappeared  a 
hundred  times,  I  could  have  been  neither  more 
sure  nor  less  sure  that  my  conviction  was  the  truth. 

It  Avas  a  dull  evening,  for  Wemmick  drew  his 
wine,  when  it  came  round,  quite  as  a  matter  of 
business — just  as  he  might  have  drawn  his  salary 
when  that  came  round — and,  with  his  eyes  on 
his  chief,  sat  in  a  state  of  perpetual  readiness 
for  cross-examination.  As  to  the  quantity  of 
wine,  his  post-ofiice  w-as  as  indifferent  and 
ready  as  any  other  post-office  for  its  quantity  of 
letters.  From  my  point  of  view,  he  was  the 
wrong  twin  all  the  time,  and  only  externally  like 
the  ^Vemmick  of  A\'ahvorth. 

We  took  our  leave  early,  and  left  together. 
Even  when  we  were  groping  among  Mr.  Jaggers's 
stock  of  boots  for  our  hats,  I  felt  that  the  right 
twin  was  on  his  way  back ;  and  we  had  not  gone 
half-a-dozen  yards  down  Gerrard  Street  in  the 
Walworth  direction  before  I  found  that  I  was 
Avalking  arm-in-arm  with  the  right  twin,  and 
that  the  wrong  twin  had  evaporated  into  the 
evening  air. 

"  Well  ! "  said  W^^mmick,  "  that's  over  !  He's 
a  wonderful  man,  without  his  living  likeness ; 
but  I  feel  that  I  have  to  screw  myself  up  when 
I  dine  with  him — and  I  dine  more  comfortably 
unscrewed." 

I  felt  that  this  was  a  good  statement  of  the 
case,  and  told  him  so. 

"Wouldn't  say  it  to  anybody  but  yourself," 
he  answered.  '"  I  know  that  what  is  said  be- 
tween you  and  me  goes  no  further." 

I  asked  him  if  he  had  ever  seen  Miss  Havis- 
ham's  adopted  daughter,  Mrs.  Bentley  Drummle? 
He  said  no.  To  avoid  being  too  abrupt,  I  then 
spoke  of  the  Aged,  and  of  Miss  Skiflins,  He 
looked  rather  sly  when  I  mentioned  Miss  Skif- 
fins,  and  stopped  in  the  street  to  blow  his  nose, 
with  a  roll  of  the  head  and  a  flourish  not  quite- 
free  from  latent  boastfulness. 
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"  Wemmick,"  said  I,  "  do  you  remember 
telling  me,  before  I  first  went  to  Mr.  Jaggers's 
private  house,  to  notice  that  housekeeper  ?  " 

"Did  I?"  he  replied.  "Ah  !  I  dare  say  I 
did.  Deuce  take  me,"  he  added  sullenly,  "  I 
know  I  did  I  I  find  I  am  not  quite  unscrewed 
yet." 

"  A  wild  beast  tamed,  you  called  her." 

"  And  what  did  jw/  call  her?" 

"The  same.  How  did  Mr.  Jaggers  tame 
her,  Wemmick  ?  " 

"That's  his  secret.  She  has  been  with  him 
many  a  long  year." 

"  I  wish  3'ou  would  tell  nie  her  story.  I  feel 
a  particular  interest  in  being  accjuainted  with  it. 
You  know  that  what  is  said  between  you  and 
me  goes  no  further." 

"  Well  !  "  Wemmick  replied,  "  I  don't  know 
her  story — tliat  is,  I  don't  know  all  of  it.  But 
what  I  do  know  I'll  tell  you.  We  are  in  our 
private  and  personal  capacities,  of  course." 

"  Of  course." 

"  A  score  or  so  of  years  ago,  that  woman  was 
tried  at  the  Old  Bailey  for  murder,  and  was 
acquitted.  She  was  a  very  handsome  young 
woman,  and  I  believe  had  some  gipsy  blood  in 
her.  Anyhow,  it  was  hot  enough  when  it  was 
up,  as  you  may  suppose."' 

"  But  she  was  acquitted."' 

"  Mr.  Jaggers  was  for  her,''  pursued  Wemmick 
with  a  look  full  of  meaning,  "  and  worked  the 
case  in  a  way  quite  astonishing.  It  was  a 
desperate  case,  and  it  was  comparatively  early 
days  with  him  then,  and  he  worked  it  to  general 
admiration ;  in  fact,  it  may  almost  be  said  to 
have  made  him.  He  worked  it  himself  at  the 
police-oflfice  day  after  day,  for  many  days,  con- 
tending against  even  a  committal ;  and  at  the 
trial,  where  he  couldn't  work  it  himself,  sat 
under  counsel,  and — every  one  knew — put  in 
all  the  salt  and  pepper.  The  murdered  person 
was  a  woman  ;  a  woman,  a  good  ten  years 
older,  very  much  larger,  and  very  much  stronger. 
It  was  a  case  of  jealousy.  They  both  led 
tramping  lives,  and  this  woman  in  Gerrard 
Street  here  had  been  married  very  young,  over 
the  broomstick  (as  we  say),  to  a  tramping  man, 
and  was  a  perfect  fury  in  point  of  jealousy. 
The  murdered  woman — more  a  match  for  the 
man,  certainly,  in  point  of  years — was  found 
dead  in  a  barn  near  Hounslow  Heath.  There 
had  been  a  violent  struggle,  perhaps  a  fight. 
She  was  bruised  and  scratched  and  torn,  and 
had  been  held  by  the  throat  at  last,  and  choked. 
Now,  there  was  no  reasonable  evidence  to  im- 
plicate any  person  but  this  woman,  and  on  the 
improbabilities  of  her  having  been  able  to  do  it 


Mr.  Jaggers  principally  rested  his  case.  You 
may  be  sure,"  said  Wemmick,  touching  me  on 
the  sleeve,  "  that  he  never  dwelt  upon  the 
strength  of  her  hands  then,  though  he  some- 
times does  now." 

I  had  tol<l  Wemmick  of  his  showing  us  her 
wrists,  that  day  of  the  dinner-party. 

"Well,  sir!"  Wemmick  went  on;  "it  hap- 
pened— happened,  don't  you  see  ? — that  this 
woman  was  so  very  artfully  dressed  from  the  time 
of  her  apprehension,  that  she  looked  much  slighter 
than  she  really  was ;  in  particular,  her  sleeves 
are  always  remembered  to  have  been  so  skil- 
fully contrived  that  her  arms  had  quite  a  delicate 
look.  She  had  only  a  bruise  or  two  about  her 
— nothing  for  a  tramp — but  the  backs  of  her 
hands  were  lacerated,  and  the  question  was, 
was  it  with  finger-nails?  Now,  Mr.  Jaggers 
showed  that  she  had  struggled  through  a  great 
lot  of  brambles  which  were  'not  as  high  as  her 
face  ;  but  which  she  could  not  have  got  through, 
and  kept  her  hands  out  of;  and  bits  of  those 
brambles  were  actually  found  in  her  skin,  and 
put  in  evidence,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  the 
brambles  in  question  were  found,  on  examination, 
to  have  been  broken  through,  and  to  have  little 
shreds  of  her  dress  and  little  spots  of  blood 
upon  them  here  and  there.  But  the  boldest 
point  he  made  was  this.  It  was  attempted  to 
be  set  up,  in  proof  of  her  jealousy,  that  she  was 
under  strong  suspicion  of  having,  at  about  the 
time  of  the  murder,  frantically  destroyed  her 
child  by  this  man — some  three  years  old — to 
revenge  herself  upon  him.  Mr.  Jaggers  worked 
that  in  this  way.  *  We  say  these  are  not  marks 
of  finger-nails,  but  marks  of  brambles,  and  we 
show  you  the  brambles.  You  say  they  are 
marks  of  finger-nails,  and  you  set  up  the  hypo- 
thesis that  she  destroyed  her  child.  You  must 
accept  all  consequences  of  that  hypothesis. 
For  anything  we  know,  she  may  have  destroyed 
her  child,  and  the  child,  in  clinging  to  her, 
may  have  scratched  her  hands.  What  then? 
You  are  not  trying  her  for  the  murder  of  her 
child ;  why  don't  you  ?  As  to  this  case,  if 
you  will  have  scratches,  we  say  that,  for  any- 
thing we  know,  you  may  have  accounted  for 
them,  assuming,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that 
you  have  not  invented  them  !'  To  sum  up, 
sir,"  said  \\'cmmick,  "  Mr.  Jaggers  was  alto- 
gether too  manv  for  the  jury,  and  they  gave 
in." 

"  Has  she  been  in  his  service  ever  since  ?" 

"  Yes ;  but  not  only  that,"  said  Wemmick, 
"  she  went  into  his  service  immediately  after 
her  acquittal,  tamed  as  she  is  now.  She  has 
since  been  taught  one  thing  and  another  in  the 
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way  of  Iicr  duties,  but  she  was  tamed  from  the 
bej^inning." 

"  J)o  you  remember  the  sex  of  the  cliiKl  ?  ' 

"Said  to  have  been  a  fiirl." 

"  You  have  nothing  more  to  say  to  me  to- 
night ?" 

"  Nothing.  I  got  your  letter  and  destroyed 
it.     Nothing." 

Wc  exchanged  a  cordial  good  night,  and  I 
went  home,  with  new  matter  for  my  thoughts, 
though  with  no  relief  from  the  ohl. 


CHAPTER    XLIX. 

UTTING  Miss  liavishani's  note  in 

/  ii^     my  pocket,  that  it  miglit  serve  as 

;4,ir~KVr2    my  credentials  for  so  soon  reappear- 

^^^^1^'].^    ing  at  Satis  House,  in  case  her  way- 

i^    wardness  should  lead  her  to  express 

any  surprise  at  seeing  me,  I  went  down 

again  by  the  coach  next  ilay.      But,  I 

>^       alighted   at    the    Half-way    House,    and 

j    breakfasted   there,  and  walked  the  rest  of  the 

distance  ;    for  I    sought    to  get  into   the  town 

quietly  by  the  unfrequented  ways,  and  to  leave 

it  in  the  same  manner. 

The  best  light  of  the  day  was  gone  when  I 
passed  along  the  quiet  echoing  courts  behind 
the  Higli  Street.  The  nooks  of  ruin  where  the 
old  monks  had  once  had  their  refectories  and 
gardens,  and  where  the  strong  walls  were  now 
pressed  into  the  service  of  humble  sheds  and 
stables,  were  almost  as  silent  as  the  old  monks 
in  their  graves.  The  cathedral  chimes  liad  at 
once  a  sadder  and  a  more  remote  sound  to  me, 
as  I  hurried  on,  avoiding  observation,  than  they 
had  ever  had  before  ;  so,  the  swell  of  the  old 
organ  was  borne  to  my  ears  like  funeral  music  ; 
and  the  rooks,  as  they  hovered  about  the  grey 
tower  and  swung  in  the  bare  high  trees  of  the 
priory  garden,  seemed  to  call  to  me  that  the 
place  was  changed,  and  that  Estella  was  gone 
out  of  it  for  ever. 

An  elderly  woman,  whom  I  had  seen  before 
as  one  of  the  servants  who  lived  in  the  sup- 
plementary house  across  the  back  courtyard, 
opened  the  gate.  The  lighted  candle  stood  in 
the  dark  passage  within,  as  of  old,  and  I  took 
it  up  and  ascended  the  staircase  alone.  Miss 
Havisham  was  not  in  her  own  room,  but  was 
in  the  larger  room  across  the  landing.  Looking 
in  at  the  door,  after  knocking  in  vain,  I  saw  her 
sitting  on  the  hearth  in  a  ragged  chair,  close 
before,  and  lost  in  the  contemplation  of,  the 
ashy  fire. 


Doing  as  I  had  often  done,  I  went  in,  and 
stood,  touching  the  old  chimney-piece,  where 
she  could  see  me  when  she  raised  her  eyes. 
There  was  an  air  of  utter  loneliness  upon  her, 
that  would  have  moved  me  to  pity,  though  she 
had  wilfully  done  me  a  deeper  injury  than  1 
could  charge  her  with.  As  I  stood  compas- 
sionating her,  and  thinking  how  in  the  progress 
of  time  I,  too,  had  come  to  be  a  part  of  the 
wrecked  fortunes  of  that  house,  her  eyes  rested 
on  me.  She  stared,  and  said  in  a  low  voice, 
"  Is  it  real?" 

"  It  is  I,  Pij).  Mr.  Jaggers  gave  me  your 
note  yesterday,  and  I  have  lost  no  time." 

"  Thank  you.     Thank  you." 

As  I  brought  another  of  the  ragged  chairs  to 
the  hearth,  and  sat  down,  1  remarked  a  new 
expression  on  her  face,  as  if  she  were  afraid 
of  me. 

"  I  want,"  she  said,  "  to  pursue  that  subject 
you  mentioned  to  me  when  you  were  last  here, 
and  to  show  you  that  I  am  not  all  stone.  But 
perhaps  you  can  never  believe,  now,  that  there 
is  anything  human  in  my  heart?" 

^\^len  1  said  some  reassuring  words,  she 
stretched  out  her  tremulous  right  hand,  as 
though  she  was  going  to  touch  me ;  but  she 
recalled  it  again  before  I  understood  the  action, 
or  knew  how  to  receive  it. 

'"You  said,  speaking  for  your  friend,  that 
you  could  tell  me  how  to  do  something  useful 
and  good.  Something  that  you  would  like 
done,  is  it  not  ?" 

"  Something  that  I  would  like  done  very  very 
much." 

'•'What  is  it?" 

I  began  explaining  to  her  that  secret  history 
of  the  partnership.  I  had  not  got  far  into  it 
when  1  judged,  from  her  looks,  that  she  was 
thinking  in  a  discursive  way  of  me,  rather  than 
of  what  I  said.  It  seemed  to  be  so,  for,  when  1 
stopped  speaking,  many  moments  passed  before 
she  showed  that  she  was  conscious  of  the  fact. 

"  Do  you  break  off,"  she  asked  then,  with  her 
former  air  of  being  afraid  of  me,  "  because  you 
hate  me  too  much  to  bear  to  speak  to  me  ?  " 

"  No,  no,"  I  answered ;  "  how  can  you  think 
so,  Miss  Havisham?  I  stopped  because  I  thought 
you  were  not  following  what  I  said." 

"  Perhaps  I  was  not,"  she  answered,  putting  a 
hand  to  her  head.  "  Begin  again,  and  let  me 
look  at  something  else.     Stay  !     Now  tell  me." 

She  set  her  hand  upon  her  stick  in  the  reso- 
lute way  that  sometimes  was  habitual  to  her, 
and  looked  at  the  fire  with  a  strong  expression 
of  forcing  herself  to  attend.  I  went  on  with  my 
explanation,  and  toUl  her  how  I  had  hoped  to 
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complete  the  transaction  out  of  my  means,  but 

how  in  this  I  was  disappointed.  That  part  of 
the  subject  (I  reminded  her)  involved  matters 
which  could  form  no  part  of  my  explanation,  for 
they  were  the  weighty  secrets  of  another. 

"  So  !  "  said  she,  assenting  with  her  head,  but 
not  looking  at  me.  "  And  how  much  money  is 
wanting  to  complete  the  purchase?" 

I  was  rather  afraid  of  stating  it,  for  it  sounded 
a  large  sum.     "  Nine  hundred  pounds." 

"  If  I  give  yoLi  the  money  for  this  purpose, 
will  you  keep  my  secret  as  you  have  kept  your 
own  ?  " 

"  Quite  as  faithfully." 

"And  your  mind  will  be  more  at  rest  ?" 

"  Much  more  at  rest." 

"  Are  you  very  unhappy  now  ?" 

She  asked  this  question  still  without  looking 
at  me,  but  in  an  unwonted  tone  of  sympathy.  I 
could  not  reply  at  the  moment,  for  my  voice 
failed  me.  She  put  her  left  arm  across  the  head 
of  her  stick,  and  softly  laid  her  forehead  on  it. 

"  I  am  far  from  haj)py,  Miss  Havisham  ;  but  I 
have  other  causes  of  dis([uiet  than  any  you  know 
of.     They  are  the  secrets  I  have  mentioned." 

After  a  little  while  she  raised  her  head,  and 
looked  at  the  fire  again. 

"  ' Tis  noble  in  you  to  tell  me  that  you  have 
other  causes  of  unhappiness.     Is  it  true  ?  " 

"  Too  true." 

"  Can  I  only  serve  you,  Pip,  by  serving  your 
friend  ?  Regarding  that  as  done,  is  there  nothing 
I  can  do  for  you  yourself?  " 

"  Nothing.  I  thank  you  for  the  (piestion.  I 
thank  you  even  more  for  the  tone  of  the  ques- 
tion.    But,  there  is  nothing." 

She  presently  rose  from  her  seat,  and  looked 
about  the  blighted  room  for  the  means  of  writing. 
There  were  none  there,  and  she  took  from  her 
pocket  a  yellow  set  of  ivory  tablets,  mounted  in 
tarnished  gold,  and  wrote  upon  them  with  a 
pencil  in  a  case  of  tarnished  gold  that  hung 
from  her  neck. 

"You  are  still  on  friendly  terms  with  Mr. 
Jaggers?" 

"Quite.     I  dined  with  him  yesterday." 

"This  is  an  authority  to  him  to  pay  you  that 
money,  to  lay  out  at  your  irresponsible  discretion 
for  your  friend.  I  keej)  no  money  here  ;  but,  if 
you  would  rather  Mr.  Jaggers  knew  nothing  of 
the  matter,  I  will  send  it  to  you." 

"Thank  you,  Miss  Havisham;  I  have  not  the 
least  objection  to  receiving  it  from  him." 

She  read  me  what  she  had  v.rittcn,  and  it  was 
direct  and  clear,  and  evidently  intended  to  ab- 
solve me  from  any  suspicion  of  profiting  by  the 
receipt  of  the  money.     I  took  the  tablets  from 


her  hand,  and  it  trembled  again,  and  it  trembled 
more  as  she  took  off  the  chain  to  which  the 
pencil  was  attached,  and  put  it  in  mine.  All 
this  she  did  without  looking  at  me. 

"  My  name  is  on  the  first  leaf  If  you  can 
ever  write  under  my  name,  '  I  forgive  her,' 
though  ever  so  long  after  my  broken  heart  is 
dust — pray  do  it !  " 

"  Oh,  Miss  Havisham  ! "  said  I,  "  I  can  do  it 
now.  There  have  been  sore  mistakes  ;  antl  my 
life  has  been  a  blind  and  thankless  one  ;  and  I 
want  forgiveness  and  direction  far  too  much,  to 
be  bitter  with  you." 

She  turned  her  face  to  me  for  the  first  time 
since  she  had  averted  it,  and  to  my  amazement, 
I  may  even  add  to  my  terror,  droi>ped  on  her 
knees  at  my  feet ;  with  her  folded  hands  raised 
to  me  in  the  manner  in  which,  when  her  poor 
heart  was  young  and  fresh  and  whole,  they  must 
often  have  been  raised  to  Heaven  from  her 
mother's  side. 

To  see  her,  with  her  white  hair  and  her  worn 
fiice,  kneeling  at  my  feet,  gave  me  a  shock 
through  all  my  frame.  I  entreated  her  to  rise, 
and  got  my  arms  about  her  to  help  her  up  ;  but 
she  only  pressed  that  hand  of  mine  which  was 
nearest  to  her  grasp,  and  hung  her  head  over  it 
and  wept.  I  had  never  seen  her  shed  a  tear 
before,  and,  in  the  hope  that  the  relief  might  do 
her  good,  I  bent  over  her  without  speaking.  She 
was  not  kneeling  now,  but  was  down  upon  the 
ground. 

"  Oh  !  "  she  cried  despairingly.  "  What  have 
I  done  !     What  have  I  done  ! " 

"  If  you  mean.  Miss  Havi.sham,  what  have 
you  done  to  injure  me,  let  me  answer.  Very 
little.  I  should  have  lovetl  her  under  any  cir- 
cumstances.— Is  she  married  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

It  was  a  needless  question,  for  a  new  desola- 
tion in  the  desolate  house  had  told  me  so. 

"  ^^'hat  have  I  done  !  What  have  I  done  ! "' 
She  wrung  her  hands,  and  crushed  her  white 
hair,  and  returnetl  to  this  cry  over  and  over 
again.     "  What  have  I  done  !" 

I  knew  not  how  to  answer,  or  how  to  comfort 
her.  That  she  had  done  a  grievous  thing  in 
taking  an  impressionable  child  to  mould  into 
the  form  that  her  wild  resentment,  spurned  affec- 
tion, and  wounded  pride,  found  vengeance  in,  I 
knew  full  well.  But  that,  in  shutting  out  the 
light  of  day,  the  had  shut  out  infinitely  more ; 
that,  in  seclusion,  she  had  secluded  herself  from 
a  thousand  natural  and  healing  influences;  that 
her  mind,  brooding  solitary,  had  grown  diseased, 
as  all  minds  do,  and  must,  and  will,  that  reverse 
the  appointed  order  of  their   Maker;  I  knew 
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etjually  well.  And  couki  I  look  upon  lier  with- 
out compassion,  seeing  her  punishment  in  the 
ruin  she  was,  in  her  profound  unfitness  for  this 
earth  on  which  she  was  placed,  in  the  vanity  of 
sorrow  which  had  become  a  master  mania,  like 
the  vanity  of  penitence,  the  vanity  of  remorse, 
the  vanity  of  unworthiness,  and  other  monstrous 
vanities  that  have  been  curses  in  this  worUl  ? 

"  ITntil  you  spoke  to  her  the  other  day,  and 
until  I  saw  in  you  a  looking-glass  that  showed 
me  what  I  once  felt  myself,  I  did  not  know  what 
I  had  done.  What  have  I  done  !  ^Vhat  have  I 
done  !  "  And  so  again,  twenty,  fifty  times  over, 
What  had  she  done  ! 

"Miss  Havisham,"  I  sai<l  when  her  cry  had 
died  away,  "you  may  dismiss  me  from  your 
mind  and  conscience.  But  Estella  is  a  different 
case,  and.  if  you  can  ever  undo  any  scrap  of 
what  you  have  done  amiss  in  keeping  a  part  of 
her  right  nature  away  from  her,  it  will  be  better 
to  do  that  than  to  bemoan  the  past  through  a 
hundred  years." 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  know  it !  But,  Pip — my  Dear ! " 
There  was  an  earnest  womanly  compassion  for 
me  in  her  new  atitection.  "  My  Dear  !  Believe 
this :  when  she  first  came  to  me,  I  meant  to 
save  her  from  misery  like  my  own.  At  fust  I 
meant  no  more." 

"  Well,  well !  "  said  I.     "  I  hope  so." 

"  But  as  she  grew,  and  promised  to  be  very 
beautiful,  I  gradually  did  worse,  and  with  my 
praises,  and  with  my  jewels,  and  wiUi  my  teach- 
ings, and  with  this  figure  of  myself  always  before 
her,  a  warning  to  back  and  point  my  lessons,  I 
stole  her  heart  away,  and  put  ice  in  its  place." 

"  Better,"  I  could  not  help  saying,  "  to  have 
left  her  a  natural  heart,  even  to  be  bruised  or 
broken." 

With  that.  Miss  Havisham  looked  distractedly 
at  me  for  awhile,  and  then  burst  out  again,  What 
had  she  done  ! 

"  If  you  knew  all  my  story,"  she  pleaded, 
"  you  would  have  some  compassion  for  me,  and 
a  better  understanding  of  me." 

"Miss  Havisham,"  I  answered  as  delicately 
as  I  could,  "  I  believe  I  may  say  that  I  do  know 
your  story,  and  have  known  it  ever  since  I  first 
left  this  neighbourhood.  It  has  inspired  me  with 
great  commiseration,  and  I  hope  I  understand 
it  and  its  influences.  Does  what  has  passed 
between  us  give  me  any  excuse  for  asking  you  a 
(luestion  relative  to  Estella  ?  Not  as  she  is,  but 
as  she  was  when  she  first  came  here  ?  " 

She  was  seated  on  the  ground,  with  her  arms 
on  the  ragged  chair,  and  her  head  leaning  on 
them.  She  looked  full  at  me  when  I  said  this, 
and  replied,  "  Go  on." 


"  Whose  child  was  Estella  ?  " 

She  shook  her  head. 

"  You  don't  know  ?" 

She  shook  her  head  again. 

"  But  Mr.  Jaggers  brought  her  here,  or  sent 
her  here  ?  " 

"  Brought  her  here." 

"  Will  you  tell  me  how  that  came  about  ?" 

She  answered  in  a  low  whisper  and  with 
caution  :  "  I  had  been  shut  up  in  these  rooms  a 
long  time  (I  don't  know  how  long;  you  know 
what  time  the  clocks  keep  here),  when  I  toKl 
him  that  I  wanted  a  little  girl  to  rear  and  love, 
and  save  from  my  fate.  I  had  first  seen  him 
when  I  sent  for  him  to  lay  this  place  waste  for 
me ;  having  read  of  him  in  the  newspapers,  be- 
fore I  and  the  world  parted.  He  told  me  that 
he  would  look  about  him  for  such  an  orphan 
child.  One  night  he  brought  her  here  asleep, 
and  I  called  her  Estella." 

"  Might  I  ask  her  age  then  ?  " 

"  Two  or  three.  She  herself  knows  nothing, 
but  that  she  was  left  an  orphan,  and  I  adopted 
her." 

So  convinced  I  was  of  that  woman's  being  her 
mother,  that  I  wanted  no  evidence  to  establish 
the  fact  in  my  mind.  But,  to  any  mind,  I 
thought,  the  connection  here  was  clear  and 
straight. 

What  more  could  I  hope  to  do  by  prolonging 
the  interview  ?  I  had  succeeded  on  behalf  of 
Herbert,  Miss  Havisham  had  told  me  all  she 
knew  of  Estella,  I  had  said  and  done  what  I 
could  to  ease  her  mind.  No  matter  with  what 
other  words  we  parted  ;  we  parted. 

Twilight  was  closing  in  when  I  went  down- 
stairs into  the  natural  air.  I  called  to  the  woman 
who  had  opened  the  gate  when  I  entered,  that  I 
would  not  trouble  her  just  yet,  but  would  walk 
round  the  jjlace  before  leaving.  For,  I  had  a 
presentiment  diat  1  should  never  be  there  ?gain, 
and  I  felt  that  the  dying  light  was  suited  to  my 
last  view  of  it. 

By  the  wilderness  of  casks  that  I  had  walked 
on  long  ago,  and  on  which  the  rain  of  years  had 
fallen  since,  rotting  them  in  many  places,  and 
leaving  miniature  swamps  and  pools  of  water 
upon  those  that  stood  on  end,  I  made  my  way 
to  the  ruined  garden.  I  went  all  round  it ; 
round  by  the  comer  where  Herbert  and  I  had 
fought  our  battle  ;  round  by  the  paths  where 
Estella  and  I  had  walked.  So  cold,  so  lonely, 
so  dreary  all ! 

Taking  the  brewery  on  my  way  back,  I  raised 
the  rusty  latch  of  a  liule  door  at  the  garden  end 
of  it,  and  walked  through.  I  was  going  out  at 
the  opposite  door — not  easy  to  open  now,  for 
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the  damp  wood  had  started  and  swelled,  and 
the  hinges  were  yielding,  and  the  threshold  was 
encumbered  with  a  growth  of  fungus — when  I 
turned  my  head  to  look  back.  A  childish  asso- 
ciation revived  with  wonderful  force  in  the 
moment  of  the  slight  action,  and  I  foncied  that 
I  saw  Miss  Havishani  hanging  to  the  beam.  So 
strong  was  the  impression,  that  I  stood  under 
the  beam  shuddering  from  head  to  foot  before  I 
knew  it  was  a  fancy — though,  to  be  sure,  I  was 
there  in  an  instant. 

The  mournfulncss  of  the  place  and  time,  and 
the  great  terror  of  this  illusion,  though  it  was 
but  momentary,  caused  me  to  feel  an  indescrib- 
able awe  ns  I  came  out  between  the  open  wooden 
gates  where  I  had  once  wrung  my  hair  after 
J'',stella  had  wning  my  heart.  Passing  on  into 
the  front  courtyard,  I  hesitated  whether  to  call 
the  woman  to  let  me  out  at  the  locked  gate  of 
which  she  had  the  key,  or  first  to  go  up-stairs 
and  assure  myself  that  Miss  Havishani  was  as 
safe  and  well  as  I  had  left  her.  I  took  the  latter 
course,  and  went  up. 

I  looked  into  the  room  where  I  had  left  her, 
and  I  saw  her  seated  in  the  ragged  chair  upon 
the  hearth  close  to  the  fire,  with  her  back  towards 
me.  In  the  moment  when  I  was  withdrawing 
my  head  to  go  quietly  away,  I  saw  a  great 
fiaming  light  spring  up.  In  the  same  moment  I 
saw  her  running  at  me,  shrieking,  with  a  whirl 
of  fire  blazing  all  about  her,  and  soaring  at 
least  as  many  feet  above  her  head  as  she  was 
high. 

I  had  a  double-caped  great-coat  on,  and  over 
my  arm  another  thick  coat.  That  I  got  them 
off,  closed  with  her,  threw  her  down,  and  got 
them  over  her;  that  I  dragged  the  great  cloth 
from  the  tal)lc  for  the  same  puri)ose,  and  with 
it  dragged  down  the  heap  of  rottenness  in  the 
midst,  and  all  the  ugly  things  that  sheltered 
there ;  that  we  were  on  the  ground  struggling 
like  desperate  enemies,  and  that,  the  closer  I 
covered  her,  the  more  wildly  she  shrieked  and 
tried  to  free  herself;  that  this  occurred  I  knew 
through  the  result,  but  not  through  anything  I 
felt,  or  thought,  or  knew  I  did.  I  knew  nothing 
until  I  knew  that  we  were  on  the  lloor  by  the 
great  table,  and  that  patches  of  tinder  yet  alight 
were  floating  in  the  smoky  air,  which,  a  moment 
ago,  had  been  her  fadeil  bridal  dress. 

Then,  I  looked  round,  and  saw  the  disturbed 
beetles  and  spiders  running  away  over  the  floor, 
and  the  servants  coming  in  with  breathless  cries 
at  the  door.  I  still  held  her  forcibly  down  with 
all  my  strength,  like  a  prisoner  who  might  escape ; 
and  I  doubt  if  I  even  knew  who  she  was,  or  why 
we  had  struggled,  or  that  she  had  been  in  flames. 


or  that  the  flames  were  cut^  until  I  saw  the 
patches  of  tinder  that  had  been  her  garments, 
no  longer  alight,  but  falling  in  a  black  shower 
around  us. 

She  was  insensible,  and  I  was  afraid  to  have 
her  moved,  or  even  touched.  Assistance  was 
sent  for,  and  I  held  her  until  it  came,  as  if  I 
unreasonably  fancied  (I  think  I  did)  that  if  I 
let  her  go,  the  fire  would  break  out  again,  and 
consume  her.  When  I  got  up,  on  the  surgeon's 
coming  to  her  with  other  aid,  I  was  astonished 
to  see  that  both  my  hands  were  burnt ;  for,  I 
had  no  knowledge  of  it  through  the  sense  of 
feeling. 

On  examination,  it  was  pronounced  that  she 
had  received  serious  hurts,  but  that  they  of  them- 
selves were  far  from  hopeless  ;  the  danger  lay 
mainly  in  the  nervous  shock.  By  the  surgeon's 
directions,  her  bed  was  carried  into  that  room, 
and  laid  upon  the  great  table  :  which  happened 
to  be  well  suited  to  the  dressing  of  her  injuries. 
When  I  saw  her  again,  an  hour  afterwards, 
she  lay  indeed  where  I  hail  seen  her  strike  her 
stick,  and  had  heard  her  say  she  would  lie  one 
day. 

Though  every  vestige  of  her  dress  was  burnt, 
as  they  told  me,  she  still  had  something  of  her 
old  ghastly  bridal  appearance  ;  for,  they  had 
covered  her  to  the  throat  with  white  cotton 
wool,  and,  as  she  lay  with  a  white  sheet  loosely 
overlying  that,  the  phantom  air  of  something  that 
had  been,  and  was  changeil,  was  still  upon  her. 

I  found,  on  questioning  the  servants,  that 
Estella  was  in  Paris,  and  I  got  a  promise  from 
the  surgeon  that  he  would  write  by  the  next 
post.  Miss  Havisham's  family  I  took  upon 
myself;  intending  to  communicate  with  Mr. 
Matthew  Pocket  only,  and  leave  him  to  do  as 
he  liked  about  informing  the  rest.  This  I  did 
next  day,  through  Herbert,  as  soon  as  I  returned 
to  town. 

There  was  a  stage,  that  evening,  when  she 
s])oke  collectedly  of  what  had  happened,  though 
with  a  certain  terrible  vivacity.  Towards  mid- 
night she  began  to  wander  in  her  speech,  and 
after  that  it  gradually  set  in  that  she  said  innu- 
merable times,  in  a  low  solemn  voice,  "What 
have  I  done!"  And  then,  "When  she  first 
came,  I  meant  to  save  her  from  misery  like 
mine."  And  then,  "Take  the  pencil,  and  write 
under  my  name,  '  I  forgive  her  ! ' "  She  never 
changed  the  order  of  those  three  sentences,  but 
she  sometimes  left  out  a  word  in  one  or  other  of 
them  ;  never  putting  in  another  word,  but  always 
leaving  a  blank,  and  going  on  to  the  next 
word. 

As  I  could  do  no  service  there,  and  as  I  had. 
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nearer  home,  that  pressing  reason  for  anxiety 
and  fear  which  even  her  wantlcrings  could  not 
drive  out  of  my  mind,  I  decided,  in  tlie  course 
of  the  night,  that  I  would  return  by  the  early 
morning  coach  :  walking  on  a  mile  or  so,  and 
being  taken  up  clear  of  the  town.  At  about  six 
o'clock  of  the  morning,  therefore,  I  leaned  over 
her  and  touched  her  lips  with  mine,  just  as  they 
said,  not  stopping  for  being  touched,  "  Take  the 
pencil,  and  write  under  my  name,  '  I  forgive 
her!'" 


(:hapti:r  l. 


\J\  V  hands  had  been  dressetl  twice  or  thrice 
■1- '  A  in  the  night,  and  again  in  the  morning. 
My  left  arm  was  a  gooil  deal  burned  to  the 
elbow,  and,  less  severely,  as  high  as  the 
shoulder.  It  was  very  painful,  but  the  flames 
had  set  in  that  direction,  and  1  felt  thankful  it 
was  no  worse.  My  right  hand  was  not  so 
badly  burnt  but  that  I  could  move  the  fingers. 
It  was  bandaged,  of  course,  but  much  less  in- 
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conveniently  than  my  left  hand  and  arm ;  those 
I  carried  in  a  sling ;  and  I  could  only  wear  my 
coat  like  a  cloak,  loose  over  my  shoulders,  and 
fastened  at  the  neck.  My  hair  had  been  caught 
by  the  fire,  but  not  my  head  or  face. 

When  Herbert  had  been  down  to  Hammer- 
smith, and  had  seen  his  father,  he  came  back  to 
me  at  our  chambers,  and  devoted  the  day  to 
attending  on  me.  He  was  the  kindest  of  nurses, 
and  at  stated  times  took  off  the  bandages,  and 


steeped  them  in  the  cooling  liquid  that  was  kept 
ready,  and  put  them  on  again,  with  a  patient 
tenderness  that  I  was  deeply  grateful  for. 

At  first,  as  I  lay  quiet  on  the  sofa,  I  found  it 
painfully  difficult,  I  might  say  impossible,  to  get 
rid  of  the  impression  of  tlie  glare  of  the  flames, 
their  hurry  and  noise,  and  the  fierce  burning 
smell.  If  I  dozed  for  a  minute,  I  was  awakened 
by  Miss  Havisham's  cries,  and  by  her  running 
at  me  with  all  that  height  of  fire  above  her  head. 
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This  pain  of  the  mind  was  much  harder  to  strive 
against  than  any  bodily  pain  I  suffered  ;  and 
Herbert,  seeing  that,  diil  his  utmost  to  hold  my 
attention  engaged. 

Neither  of  us  spoke  of  the  boat,  but  we  both 
thought  of  it.  That  was  made  apparent  by  our 
avoidance  of  the  subject,  and  by  our  agreeing — 
without  agreement — to  make  my  recovery  of  the 
use  of  my  hands  a  question  of  so  many  hours, 
not  of  so  many  weeks. 

My  first  (juestion  when  I  saw  Herbert  had 
been,  of  course,  whether  all  was  well  down  the 
river?  As  he  replied  in  the  affirmative  with 
perfect  confidence  and  cheerfulness,  we  diil  not 
resume  the  subject  until  the  day  was  wearing 
away.  But  then,  as  Herbert  changed  the  band- 
ages, more  by  the  light  of  the  fire  than  by  the 
outer  light,  he  went  back  to  it  spontaneously. 

"  1  sat  with  Provis  last  night,  Handel,  two 
good  hours." 

'•  Where  was  Clara  ?'' 

"Dear  little  thing!"  said  Herbert.  "She 
was  up  and  down  with  Gruflandgrim  all  the 
evening.  He  was  perpetually  pegging  at  the 
floor,  the  moment  she  left  his  sight.  I  doubt  if 
he  can  hold  out  long,  though.  Wiiat  with  rum 
and  pepper — and  pep]>er  and  rum — I  should 
think  his  pegging  must  be  nearly  over." 

"  And  then  you  will  be  married,  Herbert?" 

"  How  can  I  take  care  of  the  dear  child  other- 
wise ? — Lay  your  arm  out  upon  the  back  of  the 
sofa,  my  dear  boy,  and  I'll  sit  down  here,  and  get 
the  bandage  off  so  gradually  that  you  shall  not 
know  when  it  comes.  I  was  speaking  of  Provis. 
Do  you  know,  Handel,  he  improves  ?" 

"  I  said  to  you  I  tliought  he  was  softened 
when  I  last  saw  him." 

"  So  you  did.  And  so  he  is.  He  was  very 
communicative  last  night,  and  told  me  more  of 
his  life.  You  remember  his  breaking  off  here 
about  some  woman  that  he  had  had  great  trouble 
with. — Did  I  hurt  you?" 

I  had  started,  but  not  under  his  touch.  His 
words  had  given  me  a  start. 

"  I  had  forgotten  that,  Herbert,  but  I  remem- 
ber it  now  you  speak  of  it." 

'*  Well  !  He  went  into  that  part  of  his  life, 
and  a  dark  wild  part  it  is.  Shall  I  tell  you  ?  Or 
would  it  worry  you  just  now  ?" 

"  Tell  me  by  all  means.     Every  word." 

Herbert  bent  forward  to  look  at  me  more 
nearly,  as  if  my  reply  had  been  rather  more 
hurried  or  more  eager  than  he  could  ([uite  ac- 
count for.  "  Your  head  is  cool  ? "  he  said, 
touching  it. 

"  Quite,"  said  I.  "  Tell  me  what  Provis  said, 
my  dear  Herbert." 


"  It  seems,"  said  Herbert — '•  there's  a  band- 
age off  most  charmingly,  and  now  comes  the 
cool  one  — makes  you  shrink  at  first,  my  jjoor 
dear  fellow,  don't  it  ?  but  it  will  be  comfortable 
presently — it  seems  that  the  woman  was  a  young 
woman,  and  a  jealous  woman,  and  a  revengeful 
woman  ;  revengeful,  Handel,  to  the  last  degree." 

"  To  what  last  degree  ?" 

"  Murder. — Does  it  strike  too  cold  on  that 
sensitive  place  ?" 

"  I  don't  feel  it.  How  did  she  murder  ? 
Whom  did  she  murder?  ' 

"  Why,  the  deed  may  not  have  merited  quite 
so  terrible  a  name,"  said  Herbert,  "  but  she  was 
tried  for  it,  and  Mr.  Jaggers  defended  her,  and 
the  reputation  of  that  defence  first  made  his 
name  known  to  Provis.  It  was  another  and  a 
stronger  woman  who  was  the  victim,  and  there 
had  been  a  struggle — in  a  barn.  Who  began  it, 
or  how  fair  it  was,  or  how  unfair,  may  be  doubt- 
ful ;  but  how  it  ended  is  certainly  not  doubtful, 
for  the  victim  was  found  throttled." 

"  Was  the  woman  brought  in  guilty  ?" 

"  No ;  she  was  acquitted. — My  poor  Handel, 
I  hurt  you  !" 

"  It  is  impossible  to  be  gentler,  Herbert 
Yes.     What  else?" 

"  This  acquitted  young  woman  and  Provis 
had  a  little  child  :  a  little  child  of  whom  Provis 
was  exceedingly  fond.  On  the  evening  of  the 
very  night  when  the  object  of  her  jealousy  was 
strangled  as  I  tell  you,  the  young  woman  pre- 
sented herself  before  Provis  for  one  moment, 
and  swore  that  she  would  destroy  the  chihl 
(which  was  in  her  possession),  and  he  .'■hould 
never  see  it  again  ;  then  she  vanished. — There's 
the  worst  arm  comfortably  in  the  sling  once 
more,  and  now  there  remains  but  the  right  hand, 
which  is  a  far  easier  job.  I  can  do  it  better 
by  this  light  than  by  a  stronger,  for  my  hand  is 
steadiest  when  I  don't  see  the  poor  blistered 
patches  too  distinctly. — You  don't  think  your 
breathing  is  atTectcd,  my  dear  boy  ?  You  seem 
to  breathe  quickly." 

"  Perhaps  I  do,  Herbert  Did  the  woman 
keep  her  oath  ?' 

"  There  comes  the  darkest  part  of  Provis 's 
life.     She  did." 

"  That  is,  he  says  she  did." 

"  Why,  of  course,  my  dear  boy,"  returned 
Herbert  in  a  tone  of  surprise,  and  again  bend- 
ing forward  to  get  a  nearer  look  at  me.  "  He 
says  it  all,     I  have  no  other  information." 

"  No,  to  be  sure." 

"  Now,  whether,"  pursued  Herbert,  "  he  had 
used  the  child's  mother  ill,  or  whether  he  had 
used  the  child's  mother  well,  Provis  doesn't  say  ; 
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but,  she  had  shared  some  four  or  five  years  of 
the  wretched  life  he  described  to  us  at  this  fire- 
side, and  he  seems  to  have  felt  jjity  for  her,  and 
forbearance  towards  her.  Therefore,  fearing  he 
should  be  called  upon  to  depose  about  this 
destroyed  child,  and  so  be  the  cause  of  lier 
death,  he  hid  himself  (much  as  he  grieved  for 
the  child),  kept  himself  dark,  as  he  says,  out  of 
the  way  and  out  of  the  trial,  and  was  only 
vaguely  talked  of  as  a  certain  man  called  Abel, 
out  of  whom  the  jealousy  arose.  After  the 
ac(iuittal  she  disappeared,  and  thus  he  lost  the 
child  and  the  child's  mother." 

''  I  want  to  ask " 

"  A  moment,  my  dear  boy,  and  I  have  done. 
That  evil  genius,  Compeyson,  the  worst  of 
scoundrels  among  many  scoundrels,  knowing  of 
his  'keeping  out  of  the  way  at  that  time,  and  of 
his  reasons  for  doing  so,  of  course  afterwards 
held  the  knowledge  over  his  head  as  a  means  of 
keeping  him  poorer,  and  working  liim  harder. 
It  was  clear  last  night  tliat  this  barbed  the  point 
of  Provis's  animosity." 

"  I  want  to  know,''  said  I,  "  and  particularly, 
Herbert,  whether  he  told  you  when  this  hap- 
liened  ?  " 

"  Particularly  ?  Let  me  remember,  then, 
what  he  said  as  to  that.  His  expression  was, 
'  a  round  score  o'  year  ago,  and  a'most  directly 
after  I  took  up  wi'  Compeyson.'  How  old  were 
you  when  you  came  upon  him  in  the  little 
churchyard  ?" 

"  I  think  in  my  seventh  year." 

"  Ay.  It  had  happened  some  three  or  four 
years  then,  he  said,  and  you  brought  into  his 
mind  the  little  girl  so  tragically  lost,  who  would 
have  been  about  your  age." 

"  Herbert,"  said  I,  after  a  short  silence,  in  a 
hurried  way,  "  can  you  see  me  best  by  the  light 
of  the  window,  or  the  light  of  the  fire  ?" 

"  By  the  fire-light,"  answered  Herbert,  coming 
close  again. 

"  Look  at  me." 

"  I  do  look  at  you,  my  dear  boy." 

"  Touch  me." 

"  I  do  touch  you,  my  dear  boy." 

"  You  are  not  afraid  that  I  am  in  any  fever, 
or  that  my  head  is  much  disordered  by  the 
accident  of  last  night  ?'' 

''  N-no,  my  dear  boy,"  said  Herbert  after 
taking  time  to  examine  me.  "  You  are  rather 
excited,  but  you  are  quite  yourself." 

"  I  know  I  am  quite  myself.  And  the  man 
we  have  in  hiding  down  the  river  is  Estella's 
Father." 


CHAPTER  LI. 

[hat  purpose  I  had  in  view,  when 
I  was  hot  on  tracing  out  and 
proving  Estella's  parentage,  I  can- 
not say.  It  will  presently  be  seen 
}  that  the  question  v/as  not  before 
'"  me  in  a  distinct  shape,  until  it  was 
put  before  me  by  a  wiser  head  than  my 
own. 

But,  when  Herbert  and  I  had  held  our  moment- 
ous conversation,  I  was  seized  with  a  feverish 
conviction  that  I  ought  to  hunt  the  matter  down 
— that  I  ought  not  to  let  it  rest,  but  that  I  ought 
to  see  Mr.  Jaggers,  and  come  at  the  bare  truth. 
I  really  do  not  know  whether  I  felt  that  I  did 
this  for  Estella's  sake,  or  whether  I  was  glad  to 
transfer  to  the  man  in  whose  preservation  I  was 
so  much  concerned,  some  rays  of  the  romantic 
interest  that  had  so  long  surrounded  me.  Per- 
haps the  latter  possibility  may  be  the  nearer  to 
the  truth. 

Anyway,  I  could  scarcely  be  withheld  from 
going  out  to  Gerrard  Street  that  night.  Her- 
bert's representations  that,  if  I  did,  I  should 
probably  be  laid  up  and  stricken  useless  when 
our  fugitive's  safety  would  depend  upon  me, 
alone  restrained  my  impatience.  On  the  under- 
standing, again  and  again  reiterated,  that,  come 
what  would,  I  was  to  go  to  Mr.  Jaggers  to- 
morrow, I  at  length  submitted  to  keep  quiet, 
and  to  have  my  hurts  looked  after,  and  to  stay 
at  home.  Early  next  morning  we  went  out 
together,  and  at  the  corner  of  Giltspur  Street, 
by  Smithfield,  I  left  Herbert  to  go  his  way  into 
the  City,  and  took  my  way  to  Little  Britain. 

There  were  periodical  occasions  when  Mr. 
Jaggers  and  Mr.  Wemmick  went  over  the  ofhce 
accounts,  and  checked  oft"  the  vouchers,  and  put 
all  things  straight.  On  these  occasions  Wemmick 
took  his  books  and  papers  into  Mr.  Jaggers's 
room,  and  one  of  the  up-stairs  clerks  came  down 
into  the  outer  office.  Finding  such  clerk  on 
Wemmick's  post  that  morning,  1  knev/  what  was 
going  on ;  but  I  was  not  sorry  to  have  Mr. 
Jaggers  and  Wemmick  together,  as  Wemmick 
would  then  hear  for  himself  that  I  said  nothing 
to  compromise  him. 

My  appearance  with  my  arm  bandaged,  and 
my  coat  loose  over  my  shoulders,  favoured  my 
object.  Although  I  had  sent  Mr.  Jaggers  a 
brief  account  of  the  accident  as  soon  as  I  had 
arrived  in  town,  yet  I  had  to  give  him  all  the 
details  now ;  and  the  speciality  of  the  occasion 
caused  our  talk  to  be  less  dry  and  hard,  and 
less  strictly  regulated  by  the  rules  of  evidence, 
than  it  had  been  before.     While  I  described  the 
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disaster,  Mr.  Jaggers  stood,  according  to  his 
wont,  before  the  fire.  Wemmick  leaned  back 
in  his  cliair,  staring  at  me,  with  his  hands  in  the 
pockets  of  his  trousers,  and  his  pen  put  horizon- 
tally into  the  post.  The  two  brutal  casts,  always 
inseparable  in  my  mind  from  the  official  \>\q- 
ceedings,  seemed  to  be  congestively  considering 
whether  they  didn't  smell  fire  at  the  present 
moment. 

My  narrative  finished,  and  their  ([uestions 
exhausted,  I  then  produced  Miss  Havisham's 
authority  to  receive  the  nine  hundred  pounds 
for  Herbert.  INIr.  Jaggers's  eyes  retired  a  little 
deeper  into  his  head  when  I  handed  him  the 
tablets,  but  he  presently  handed  them  over  to 
Wemmick,  with  instructions  to  draw  the  cheque 
for  his  signature.  While  that  was  in  course  of 
being  done,  I  looked  on  at  Wemmick  as  he 
wrote,  and  Mr.  Jaggers,  poising  and  swaying 
himself  on  his  well-polished  boots,  looked  on  at 
me.  "  I  am  sorry,  Pip,''  said  he,  as  I  put  the 
cheque  in  my  pocket  when  he  had  signed  it, 
'•  that  we  do  nothing  for  jw/." 

"  Miss  Havisham  w^as  good  enough  to  ask 
me,"  I  returned,  "  whether  she  could  do  any- 
thing for  me,  and  I  told  her.  No." 

"  Everybody  should  know  his  own  business," 
said  Mr.  Jaggers.  And  I  saw  Wemmick's  lips 
form  the  words  "  portable  property." 

"  I  should  //t'/have  told  her  No,  if  I  had  been 
you,"  said  Mr.  Jaggers  ;  "  but  every  man  ought 
to  know  his  own  business  best." 

"  Every  man's  business,"  said  Wemmick 
rather  re|)roachfully  towards  me,  "  is  portable 
property." 

As  I  thought  the  time  was  now  come  for  jjur- 
suing  the  theme  I  had  at  heart,  I  said,  turning 
on  Mr.  Jaggers  : 

"  I  did  ask  something  of  Miss  Havisham, 
however,  sir.  I  asked  her  to  give  me  some  in- 
formation relative  to  her  adopted  daughter,  and 
she  gave  me  all  she  possessed." 

"  Did  she  ?  "  said  Mr.  Jaggers,  bending  for- 
ward to  look  at  his  boots,  and  then  straighten- 
ing himself.  "  Hah  !  I  don't  think  I  should 
luive  done  so  if  I  had  been  Miss  Havisham. 
But  sJie  ought  to  know  her  own  business  best." 

"  I  know  more  of  the  history  of  Miss  Havis- 
ham's adopted  child  than  Miss  Havisham  her- 
self does,  sir.     1  know  her  mother." 

Mr.  Jaggers  looked  at  me  inciuiringly,  and 
repeated,  "  Mother?" 

"  I  have  seen  her  mother  within  these  three 
days." 

"  Yes  ?  "  said  Mr.  Jaggers. 

"  And  so  have  you,  sir.  And  you  have  seen 
her  still  more  recently." 


"  Yes  ?  "  said  Mr.  Jaggers. 

"  Perhaps  I  know  more  of  Estella's  history 
than  even  you  do,"  said  I.  "  I  know  her  father, 
too." 

A  certain  stop  that  Mr.  Jaggers  came  to  in 
his  manner — he  was  too  self-jjossessed  to  change 
his  manner,  but  he  could  not  help  its  being 
brought  to  an  indefinably  attentive  stop — as- 
sured me  that  he  did  not  know  who  her  father 
was.  This  I  had  strongly  suspected  from 
Provis's  account  (as  Herbert  had  repeated  it) 
of  his  having  kei)t  himself  dark;  which  I  pieced 
on  to  the  fact  that  he  himself  was  not  Mr.  Jag- 
gers's client  until  some  four  years  later,  and 
when  he  could  have  no  reason  for  claiming  his 
identity.  But,  I  could  not  be  sure  of  this  un- 
consciousness on  Mr.  Jaggers's  part  before, 
though  I  was  quite  sure  of  it  now. 

"  So  !  You  know  the  young  lady's  father, 
Pip  ?  "  said  Mr.  Jaggers. 

"  Yes,"  I  replied,  *'  and  his  name  is  Provis — 
from  New  South  Wales." 

Even  Mr.  Jaggers  started  when  I  said  those 
words.  It  was  the  slightest  start  that  could 
escape  a  man,  the  most  carefully  repressed  and 
the  sooner  checked,  but  he  did  start,  though  he 
made  it  a  part  of  the  action  of  taking  out  his 
pocket-handkerchief.  How  Wemmick  received 
the  announcement  I  am  unable  to  say,  for  I  was 
afraid  to  look  at  him  just  then,  lest  Mr.  Jaggers's 
sharpness  .should  detect  that  there  had  been 
some  communication  unknown  to  him  between 
us. 

'•'And  on  what  evidence,  Pip  ?  "  asked  Mr. 
Jaggers  very  coolly,  as  he  paused  with  his  hand- 
kerchief half-way  to  his  nose,  "does  Provis  make 
this  claim  ?  " 

"  He  does  not  make  it,"  said  I,  "  and  has 
never  made  it,  and  has  no  knowledge  or  belief 
that  his  daughter  is  in  existence." 

For  once  the  powerful  pocket-handkerchief 
failed.  My  rc]ily  was  so  unexpected,  that  Mr. 
Jaggers  put  the  handkerchief  back  into  his 
])ocket  without  completing  the  usual  perform- 
ance, folded  his  arms,  and  looked  with  stem 
attention  at  me,  though  with  an  immovable  face. 

Then  I  told  him  all  I  knew,  and  how  I  knew 
it ;  with  the  one  reservation  that  I  left  him  to 
infer  that  I  knew  from  Miss  Havisham  what  I 
in  fact  knew  from  Wemmick.  I  was  very  care- 
ful indeed  as  to  that.  Nor  did  I  look  towards 
Wemmick  until  I  had  finished  all  I  had  to  tell, 
and  had  been  for  some  time  silently  meeting 
Mr.  Jaggers's  look.  When  I  did  at  last  turn 
my  eyes  in  Wemmick's  direction,  I  found  that 
he  had  unposted  his  pen,  and  was  intent  upon 
the  table  before  him. 
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"Hah!"  sail!  Mr.  Jajgers  at  last,  as  he 
moved  towards  the  papers  on  the  table. 
*'  — What  item  was  it  you  were  at,  Weinmick, 
when  Mr.  Pip  came  in  ?  " 

But  I  couKl  not  submit  to  be  thrown  off  in 
that  way,  and  I  made  a  passionate,  almost  an 
indignant,  ap|)eal  to  him  to  be  more  frank  and 
manly  with  me.  I  remindei.1  liim  of  tlie  false 
hopes  into  whicli  I  had  lapsed,  the  length  of 
time  they  hail  lasted,  and  the  iliscovery  I  had 
made  :  and  I  hinted  at  the  danger  that  weighed 
upon  my  spirits.  I  represented  myself  as  being 
surely  worthy  of  some  little  confidence  from 
him,  in  return  for  the  confidence  I  had  just 
now  imparted.  I  said  that  I  did  not  blame 
him,  or  suspect  him,  or  mistrust  him,  but  I 
wanted  assurance  of  the  truth  from  him.  And  if 
he  asked  me  why  I  wanted  it,  and  why  1  thought 
I  had  any  right  to  it,  I  would  tell  him,  little  as 
he  careii  for  such  jjoor  dreams,  that  I  had  loved 
Estella  dearly  and  long,  and  that,  although  I 
had  lost  her  and  must  live  a  bereaved  life,  what- 
ever concerned  her  was  still  nearer  and  dearer 
to  me  than  anything  else  in  the  world.  And 
seeing  that  Mr.  J  aggers  stood  quite  still  and 
silent,  and  apparently  quite  obdurate,  under 
this  appeal,  I  turned  to  Wemmick,  and  said, 
"  Wemmick,  I  know  you  to  be  a  man  with  a 
gentle  heart.  I  have  seen  your  pleasant  home, 
and  your  old  father,  anil  all  the  innocent,  cheer- 
ful, playful  ways  with  which  you  refresh  your 
business  life.  And  I  entreat  you  to  say  a  word 
for  me  to  Mr.  Jaggcrs,  and  to  represent  to  him 
that,  all  circumstances  considered,  he  ought  to 
be  more  open  with  me  ! " 

I  have  never  seen  two  men  look  more  oddly 
at  one  another  than  Mr.  J  aggers  and  Wemmick 
did  after  this  apostrophe.  At  first,  a  misgiving 
crossed  me  that  Wemmick  would  be  instantly 
dismissed  from  his  employment;  but,  it  melted 
as  I  saw  Mr.  Jaggers  rela.x  into  something  like 
a  smile,  and  Wemmick  become  bolder. 

"  What's  all  this  ?  "  said  Mr.  Jaggers.  "  You 
with  an  old  father,  and  you  with  i)leasant  and 
playful  ways  ?  " 

"Well  !  "  returned  Wemmick.  "  If  I  don't 
bring  'em  here,  what  does  it  matter  ?  " 

"  Pip,"  said  Mr.  Jaggers,  laying  his  hand 
upon  my  arm,  and  smiling  openly,  "  this  man 
must  be  the  most  cunning  impostor  in  all  Lon- 
don." 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  returned  Wemmick,  grow- 
ing bolder  and  bolder.  "  I  think  you're 
another." 

Again  they  exchanged  their  former  odd  looks, 
each  apparently  still  distrustful  that  the  other 
was  taking  him  in. 


"  You  with  a  pleasant  home?"  said  Mr. 
Jaggers. 

"Since  it  tlon't  interfere  with  business,"  re- 
turned Wemmick,  "  let  it  be  so.  Now  I  look  at 
you,  sir,  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  you  might  be 
planning  and  contriving  to  have  a  pleasant 
home  of  your  own,  one  of  these  days,  when 
you're  tired  of  all  this  work." 

Mr.  Jaggers  notlded  his  head  retrospectively 
two  or  three  times,  and  actually  drew  a  sigh. 
"  Pip,"  said  he,  "  we  won't  talk  about  '  poor 
dreams ; '  you  know  more  about  such  things 
than  I,  having  much  fresher  experience  of  that 
kind.  But  now,  about  this  other  matter.  Pli 
put  a  case  to  you.     Mind  !     I  admit  nothing." 

He  waited  for  me  to  declare  that  I  quite 
understood  that  lie  expressly  said  that  he  ail- 
milted  nothing. 

"  Now,  Pip,"  said  Mr.  Jaggers,  "  put  this 
case.  Put  the  case  that  a  woman,  under  such 
circumstances  as  you  have  mentioned,  held  her 
child  concealed,  and  was  obliged  to  communi- 
cate the  fact  to  her  legal  adviser,  on  his  repre- 
senting to  her  that  he  must  know,  with  an  eye 
to  the  latitude  of  his  defence,  how  the  fact  stood 
about  that  child.  Put  the  case  that,  at  the  same 
time,  he  held  a  trust  to  find  a  child  for  an  eccen- 
tric rich  lady  to  adopt  and  bring  up.'' 

"  I  follow  you,  sir." 

"  Put  the  case  that  he  lived  in  an  atmosj)herc 
of  evil,  and  that  all  he  saw  of  children  was,  their 
being  generateil  in  great  numbers  for  certain  de- 
struction. Put  the  case  that  he  often  saw  chil- 
dren solemnly  tried  at  a  criminal  bar,  w  here  they 
were  held  up  to  be  seen  ;  ]jut  the  case  that 
he  habitually  knew  of  their  being  imprisoned, 
whipped,  transported,  neglected,  cast  out,  quali- 
fied in  all  ways  for  the  hangman,  and  growing  up 
to  be  hanged.  Put  the  case  that  pretty  nigh  all 
the  children  he  saw  in  his  daily  business  life,  he 
had  reason  to  look  upon  as  so  much  spawn,  to 
develop  into  the  fish  that  were  to  come  to  his 
net — to  be  prosecuted,  defended,  forsworn,  made 
orphans,  bedeviled  somehow." 

''  I  follow  you,  sir." 

"  Put  the  case,  Pip,  that  here  was  one  pretty 
little  child  out  of  the  heap  who  could  be  saved ; 
whom  the  father  believed  dead,  and  dared 
make  no  stir  about ;  as  to  whom,  over  the 
mother,  the  legal  adviser  had  this  power :  '  I 
know  what  you  did,  and  how  you  did  it.  You 
came  so-and-so,  you  did  such  and  such  things 
to  divert  suspicion.  I  have  tracked  you  through 
it  all,  and  I  tell  it  you  all.  Part  with  the  child, 
unless  it  should  be  necessary  to  produce  it  to 
clear  you,  and  then  it  shall  be  produced.  Give 
the  child  into  my  hands,  and  1  will  do  my  best 
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to  bring  you  off.  If  you  are  saved,  your  child 
will  be  saved  too  ;  if  you  are  lost,  your  child  is 
still  saved.'  Put  the  case  that  this  was  done, 
and  that  the  woman  was  cleared." 

"  I  understand  you  perfectly." 

•'  But  that  I  make  no  admissions  ?  " 

"  That  you  make  no  admissions."  And 
Wemmick  repeated,  "  No  admissions." 

"  Put  the  case,  Pip,  that  passion  and  the 
terror  of  death  hail  a  little  shaken  the  woman's 
intellects,  ami  that,  when  she  was  set  at  liberty, 
she  was  scared  out  of  the  ways  of  the  world,  and 
went  to  him  to  be  sheltered.  Put  the  case  that 
he  took  her  in,  and  that  he  kept  down  the  old 
wild,  violent  nature,  whenever  he  saw  an  inkling 
of  its  breaking  out,  by  asserting  his  power  over 
her  in  the  old  way.  Do  you  comprehend  the 
imaginary  case  ?" 

"  Quite." 

"  Put  the  case  that  the  child  grew  up,  and 
was  married  for  money.  That  the  mother  was 
still  living.  That  the  father  was  still  living. 
That  the  mother  and  father,  unknown  to  one 
another,  were  dwelling  within  so  many  miles, 
furlongs,  yards  if  you  like,  of  one  another.  That 
the  secret  was  still  a  secret,  e.\cept  that  you  had 
got  wind  of  it.  Put  that  last  case  to  yourself 
very  carefully." 

"  I  do." 

"  I  ask  Wemmick  to  put  it  to  //////self  very 
carefully.' 

And  Wemmick  said,  •'  I  do.' 

"  For  whose  sake  would  you  reveal  the  secret  ? 
For  the  father's  ?  I  think  he  would  not  be  much 
the  better  for  the  mother.  For  the  mother's  ? 
I  think,  if  she  had  done  such  a  deed,  she  would 
be  safer  where  she  was.  For  the  daughter's  ?  I 
think  it  would  hardly  serve  her  to  establish  her 
parentage  for  the  information  of  her  husband, 
and  to  drag  her  back  to  disgrace,  after  an  escape 
of  twenty  years,  pretty  secure  to  last  for  life. 
But,  add  the  case  that  you  had  loved  her,  Pip, 
and  had  made  her  the  subject  of  those  *  poor 
dreams '  which  have,  at  one  time  or  another, 
been  in  the  heads  of  more  men  Uian  you  think 
likely,  then  I  tell  you  that  you  hail  better — and 
woukl  much  sooner  when  you  had  thought  well 
of  it — chop  off  that  bandaged  left  hand  of  yours 
with  your  bandaged  right  hand,  and  then  pass 
the  chopper  on  to  Wenuuick  there,  to  cut  that 
off  too." 

I  looked  at  Wemmick,  whose  face  was  very 
grave.  He  gravely  touched  his  lips  with  his 
forefinger.  I  did  the  same.  Mr.  Jaggers  did 
the  same.  "  Now,  Wemmick,"  said  the  latter 
then,  resuming  his  usual  manner,  "  what  item 
was  it  you  were  at  when  Mr.  Pip  came  in  ?  " 


Standing  by  for  a  little,  while  they  were  at 
work,  I  observeil  that  the  odd  looks  they  had 
cast  at  one  another  were  repeated  several  times  : 
with  this  difference  now,  that  each  of  them 
seemed  suspicious,  not  to  say  conscious,  of  hav- 
ing shown  himself  in  a  weak  and  unprofessional 
light  to  the  other.  For  this  reason,  I  suppose, 
they  were  now  inflexible  with  one  another  ;  Mr. 
Jaggers  being  highly  dictatorial,  and  Wemmick 
obstinately  justifying  himself  whenever  there 
was  the  smallest  point  in  abeyance  for  a 
moment.  I  had  never  seen  them  on  such  ill 
terms  ;  for  generally  they  got  on  very  well  in- 
deed together. 

But,  they  were  both  happily  relieved  by  the 
opportune  appearance  of  Mike,  the  client  with 
the  fur  cap  and  the  habit  of  wiping  his  nose  on 
his  sleeve,  whom  I  had  seen  on  the  very  first 
day  of  my  appearance  within  those  walls.  This 
individual,  who,  either  in  his  own  person  or  in 
that  of  some  member  of  his  family,  seemed  to 
be  always  in  trouble  (which  in  ttiat  place  meant 
Newgate),  called  to  announce  that  his  eldest 
daughter  was  taken  up  on  suspicion  of  shop- 
lifting. As  he  imparted  ihis  melancholy  cir- 
cumstance to  Wemmick,  Mr.  Jaggers  standing 
magisterially  before  the  fire,  and  taking  no  share 
in  the  proceedings,  Mike's  eye  happened  to 
twinkle  with  a  tear. 

"  What  are  you  about  ?  "  demanded  Wem- 
mick with  the  utmost  indignation.  "  What  do 
you  come  snivelling  here  for  ?  " 

"  I  didn't  go  to  do  it,  Mr.  Wemmick." 

"  You  did,"  said  Wemmick.  "  How  dare 
you  ?  You're  not  in  a  fit  state  to  come  here,  if 
you  can't  come  here  without  spluttering  like  a 
bad  pen.     What  do  you  mean  by  it  ?  " 

"  A  man  can't  help  his  feelings,  Mr.  Wem- 
mick," pleaded  Mike. 

"His  what?"  demanded  Wemmick  quite 
savagely.     "  Say  that  again  !  " 

"  Now,  look  here,  my  man,"  said  Mr.  Jaggers, 
advancing  a  step,  and  pointing  to  the  door. 
"Get  out  of  this  office.  Pll  have  no  feelings 
here.     Get  out." 

"  It  serves  you  right,"  said  Wemmick.  "  Get 
out." 

So,  the  unfortunate  Mike  very  himibly  with- 
drew, and  Mr.  Jaggers  and  Wemmick  appeared 
to  have  re-established  their  good  understanding, 
and  went  to  work  again  with  an  air  of  refresh- 
ment upon  them,  as  if  they  had  just  had 
lunch. 
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CHAPTER  LII. 


ROM  Little  Britain  I  went,  with  my 
cheque  in  my  pocket,  to  Miss  Skif- 
fins's  1:)rother,  the  accoimtant ;  and 
Miss  Skiflins's  brother,  the  account- 
ant, going  straight  to  Clarrikcr's  and 

vN^>.  bringing  Cbrriker  to  me,  I  liad  the 

7\>  great  satisfaction  of  concUiding  that  ar- 
rangement. It  was  the  only  good  thing 
I  had  done,  and  the  only  completed  thing  I  had 
done,  since  I  was  first  apprised  of  my  great  ex- 
pectations. 

Clarriker  informing  me,  on  that  occasion,  that 
the  affairs  of  the  House  were  steadily  progress- 
ing, that  he  would  now  be  able  to  establish  a 
small  branch  house  in  the  East  which  was  much 
wanted  for  the  extension  of  the  business,  and 
that  Herbert,  in  his  new  partnership  capacity, 
would  go  out  and  take  charge  of  it,  I  found  that 
I  must  have  prepared  for  a  separation  from  my 
friend,  even  though  my  own  affairs  had  been 
more  settled.  And  now  indeed  I  felt  as  if  my 
last  anchor  were  loosening  its  hold,  and  I 
should  soon  be  driving  with  the  winds  and  waves. 

But,  there  was  recompense  in  the  joy  with 
which  Herbert  would  come  home  of  a  night 
and  tell  me  of  these  changes,  little  imagining 
that  he  told  me  no  news,  and  would  sketch  airy 
pictures  of  himself  conducting  Clara  Barley  to 
the  land  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  and  of  me  going 
out  to  join  them  (with  a  caravan  of  camels,  I 
believe),  and  of  our  all  going  up  the  Nile  and 
seeing  wonders.  Without  being  sanguine  as  to 
my  own  part  in  those  bright  plans,  I  felt  that 
Herbert's  way  was  clearing  fast,  and  that  old 
Bill  Barley  had  but  to  stick  to  his  pepper  and 
rum,  and  his  daughter  would  soon  be  happily 
provided  for. 

We  had  now  got  into  the  month  of  March. 
My  left  arm,  though  it  presented  no  bad  symp- 
toms, took  in  the  natural  course  so  long  to  heal 
that  I  was  still  unable  to  get  a  coat  on.  My 
right  arm  was  tolerably  restored ; — disfigured, 
but  fairly  serviceable. 

On  a  Monday  morning,  when  Herbert  and  I 
were  at  breakfast,  I  received  the  following  letter 
from  Wemmick  by  the  post : 

"  Walworth.  Bum  this  as  soon  as  read.  Early  in 
the  week,  or  say  Wednesday,  you  might  do  what  you 
Ivnow  of,  if  you  felt  disposed  to  try  it.     Now  burn." 

"When  I  had  sho\\"n  this  to  Herbert,  and  had 
put  it  in  the  fire — but  not  before  we  had  both 
got  it  by  heart — we  considered  what  to  do. 
For,  of  course  my  being  disabled  could  now  be 
no  longer  kept  out  of  view. 


■  I  have  thought  it  over  again  and  again," 
said  Herbert,  "and  I  think  I  know  a  better 
course  than  taking  a  Thames  waterman.  Take 
Startop.  A  good  fellow,  a  skilled  hand,  fond  of 
us,  and  enthusiastic  antl  honourable." 

I  had  thought  of  him  more  than  once, 

"  But  how  much  would  you  tell  him,  Herbert?" 

"  It  is  necessary  to  tell  him  very  little.  Let 
him  suppose  it  a  mere  freak,  but  a  secret  one, 
until  the  morning  comes  :  then  let  him  know 
that  there  is  urgent  reason  for  your  getting  Provis 
aboard  and  away.     You  go  with  him  ?" 

"  No  doubt." 

"Where?" 

It  had  seemed  to  me,  in  the  many  anxious 
considerations  I  had  given  the  point,  almost 
indifferent  what  port  we  made  for — Hamburg, 
Rotterdam,  Antwerp — the  pjlace  signified  little, 
so  that  he  was  out  of  England.  Any  foreign 
steamer  that  fell  in  our  way,  and  would  take  us 
up,  would  do.  I  had  always  proposed  to  my- 
self to  get  him  well  down  the  river  in  the  boat : 
certainly  well  beyond  Gravesend,  which  was  a 
critical  place  for  search  or  inquiry  if  suspicion 
were  afoot.  As  foreign  steamers  would  leave 
London  at  about  the  time  of  high  water,  our 
plan  would  be  to  get  down  the  river  by  a  pre- 
vious ebb  tide,  and  lie  by  in  some  quiet  spot 
until  we  could  pull  oft'  to  one.  The  time  when 
one  would  be  due  where  we  lay,  wherever  that 
might  be,  could  be  calculated  pretty  nearly,  if 
we  made  inquiries  beforehand. 

Herbert  assented  to  all  this,  and  we  went  out 
immediately  after  breakfast  to  pursue  our  investi- 
gations. We  found  that  a  steamer  for  Hamburg 
was  likely  to  suit  our  purpose  best,  and  we 
directed  our  thoughts  chiefly  to  that  vessel.  But 
we  noted  down  what  other  foreign  steamers 
would  leave  London  with  the  same  tide,  and  we 
satisfied  ourselves  that  we  knew  the  build  and 
colour  of  each.  We  then  separated  for  a  few 
hours  ;  I,  to  get  at  once  such  passports  as  were 
necessary ;  Herbert,  to  see  Startop  at  his  lodg- 
ings. We  both  did  what  we  had  to  do  without 
any  hindrance,  and,  when  we  met  again  at  one 
o'clock,  reported  it  done.  I,  for  my  part,  was 
prepared  with  passports  ;  Herbert  had  seen  Star- 
top,  and  he  was  more  than  ready  to  join. 

Those  two  would  pull  a  pair  of  oars,  we 
settled,  and  I  would  steer  ;  our  charge  would  be 
sitter,  and  keep  quiet.  As  speed  was  not  our 
object,  we  should  make  way  enough.  We 
arranged  that  Herbert  should  not  come  home  to 
dinner  before  going  to  Mill-Pond  Bank  that 
evening ;  that  he  should  not  go  there  at  all  to- 
morrow evening,  Tuesday ;  that  he  should  pre- 
pare Provis  to  come  down  to  some  stairs  hard 
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by  the  house  on  Wednesday,  when  he  saw  us 
approach,  and  not  sooner;  that  all  the  arrange- 
ments wiili  liim  should  be  concluded  that  Mon- 
day night  ;  and  that  he  should  be  communicated 
with  no  more  in  any  way  until  we  took  him  on 
board. 

These  precautions  well  understood  by  both  of 
us,  I  went  home. 

On  opening  the  outer  door  of  our  chambers 
with  my  key,  1  found  a  letter  in  the  box  directed 
to  me  ;  a  very  dirty  letter,  though  not  ill  written. 
It  had  been  delivered  by  hand  (of  course  since 
I  left  home),  and  its  contents  were  these : 

"  If  you  are  not  afraid  to  come  to  tlie  old  marshes  to- 
night or  to-morrow  night  at  Nine,  and  to  come  to  the 
little  sluice-house  by  the  limc-kihi,  you  had  better  come. 
If  you  want  information  regarding  your  uncle  Prcnns, 
you  had  much  better  come,  and  tell  no  one,  and  lose  no 
time.      You  vtust  come  alone.     Bring  this  with  you." 

I  had  liad  load  enough  upon  my  mind  before 
the  receipt  of  this  strange  letter.  What  to  do 
now  I  could  not  tell.  And  the  worst  was,  that 
I  must  decide  quickly,  or  I  should  miss  the 
afternoon  coach,  which  would  take  me  down  in 
time  for  to-night.  To-morrow  night  I  could  not 
think  of  going,  for  it  would  be  too  close  upon 
the  time  of  the  flight.  And  again,  for  anything 
I  knew,  the  proffered  information  might  have 
some  important  bearing  on  the  flight  itself. 

If  1  had  had  ample  time  for  consideration,  I 
believe  I  should  still  have  gone.  Having  hardly 
any  time  for  consideration — my  watch  showing 
me  that  the  coach  started  within  half  an  hour — 
I  resolved  to  go.  I  should  certainly  not  have 
gone,  but  for  the  reference  to  my  uncle  Provis. 
That,  coming  on  Wemmick's  letter  and  the 
morning's  busy  preparation,  turned  the  scale. 

It  is  so  difficult  to  become  clearly  possessed 
of  the  contents  of  almost  any  letter  in  a  violent 
hurry,  that  I  had  to  read  this  mysterious  epistle 
again  twice  before  its  injunction  to  me  to  be 
secret  got  mechanically  into  my  mind.  Yield- 
ing to  it  in  the  same  mechanical  kind  of  way,  I 
left  a  note  in  pencil  for  Herbert,  tolling  him  that, 
as  I  should  be  so  soon  going  away,  I  knew  not 
for  how  long,  I  had  decided  to  hurry  down  and 
back,  to  ascertain  for  myself  how  Miss  Havis- 
ham  was  faring.  I  had  then  barely  time  to  get 
my  great-coat,  lock  up  the  chambers,  and  make 
for  the  coach-office  by  the  short  by-ways.  If  I 
had  taken  a  hackney  chariot  and  gone  by  the 
streets,  I  should  have  missed  my  aim ;  going  as 
I  did,  I  caught  the  coach  just  as  it  came  out  of 
the  yard.  I  was  the  only  inside  jxisscnger,  jolting 
away  knee  deep  in  straw,  when  I  came  to  myself. 

For,  I  really  had  not  been  myself  since  the 
receipt  of  the  letter ;  it  had  so  bewildered  me. 


ensuing  on  the  hurry  of  the  morning.  The 
morning  hurry  and  flutter  had  been  great,  for 
long  and  anxiously  as  I  had  waited  for  Wemmick, 
his  hint  had  come  like  a  surprise  at  last.  And 
now  I  began  to  wonder  at  myself  for  being  in 
the  coach,  and  to  doubt  whether  I  had  sufficient 
reason  for  being  there,  and  to  consider  whether 
I  should  get  out  presently  and  go  back,  and  to 
argue  against  ever  heeding  an  anon)Tnous  com- 
munication ;  and,  in  short,  to  pass  through  all 
those  phases  of  contradiction  and  indecision  to 
which  I  suppose  very  few  hurried  people  are 
strangers.  Still,  the  reference  to  Provis  by 
name  mastered  everything.  I  reasoned  as  J 
had  reasoned  already  without  knowing  it — if 
that  be  reasoning — in  case  any  harm  should 
befall  him  through  my  not  going,  how  could  I 
ever  forgive  myself? 

It  was  dark  before  we  got  down,  and  the  jour- 
ney seemed  long  and  dreary  to  me  who  could  see 
little  of  it  inside,  and  who  could  not  go  outside 
in  my  disabled  state.  Avoiding  the  Blue  Boar, 
I  put  up  at  an  inn  of  minor  reputation  down 
the  town,  and  ordered  some  dinner.  While  it 
was  preparing,  I  went  to  Satis  House,  and  in- 
quired for  Miss  Havisham.  She  was  still  very 
ill,  though  considered  something  better. 

My  inn  had  once  been  a  part  of  an  ancient 
ecclesiastical  house,  and  I  dined  in  a  little 
octagonal  common-room,  like  a  font.  As  I  was 
not  able  to  cut  my  dinner,  the  old  landlord  with 
a  shining  bald  head  did  it  for  me.  This  bringing 
us  into  conversation,  he  was  so  good  as  to  enter- 
tain me  with  my  own  story — of  course  with 
the  popular  feature  that  Pumblechook  was  my 
earliest  benefactor,  and  the  founder  of  my  for- 
tunes. 

"  Do  you  know  the  young  man  ?"  said  I. 

"  Know  him  ! "  repeated  the  landlord.  "  Ever 
since  he  was — no  height  at  all." 

"  Does  he  ever  come  back  to  this  neighbour- 
hood?" 

"  Ay,  he  comes  back,"  said  the  landlord,  "  to 
his  great  friends,  now  and  again,  and  gives  the 
cold  shoulder  to  the  man  that  made  him." 

"What  man  is  that?" 

"  Him  that  I  speak  of,"  said  the  landlord. 
"  Mr.  Plumblechook." 

"  Is  he  ungrateful  to  no  one  else?" 

"  No  doubt  he  would  be  if  he  could,"  returned 
the  landlord,  "  but  he  can't.  And  why  ?  Be- 
cause Pumblechook  done  everything  for  him." 

■'  Does  Pumblechook  say  so  ?" 

"  Say  so  !"  replied  the  landlord.  "  He  ha'n't 
no  call  to  say  so." 

"  But  does  he  say  so  ?  " 

"  It  would  turn  a  man's  blood  to  white-wine 
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winegar  to  hear  him  tell  of  it,  bir,"saicl  the  land- 
lord. 

1  thought,  "  Vet  Joe,  dear  Joe,  iw/  never  tell 
of  it !  Long-suftering  and  loving  Joe,  you  never 
complain  I     Nor  you,  sweet-tempered  liiddy  !'' 

"  Your  appetite's  been  touched  like  by  your 
accident,"  said  the  landlord.,  glancing  at  the 
bandaged  arm  under  my  coat.  "Try  a  tenderer 
bit." 

"  No,  thank  you,"  I  replied,  turning  from  the 
table  to  brood  over  the  fire.  "  I  can  eat  no 
more.     Please  take  it  awa)." 


I  had  never  been  struck  at  so  keenly,  for  my 
thanklessncss  to  Joe,  as  through  the  brazen  im- 
postor Pumblechook.  The  falser  he,  the  truer 
Joe  ;  the  meaner  he,  the  nobler  Joe. 

.My  heart  was  deeply  and  most  deservedly 
humbled  as  I  mused  over  th'.*  fire  for  an  hour  or 
more.  The  striking  of  the  clock  aroused  me, 
but  not  from  my  dejection  or  remorse,  and  I  got 
up  and  had  my  coat  fastened  round  my  neck, 
and  went  out.  I  had  previously  sought  in  my 
pockets  for  the  letter,  that  I  might  refer  to  it 
again,  but  I  could  not  find  it,  and  was  uneasy 
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to  think  that  it  must  have  been  dropped  in  the 
straw  of  the  coach.  I  knew  very  well,  how- 
ever, that  the  appointed  place  was  the  little 
sluice-house  by  the  lime-kiln  on  the  marshes, 
and  the  hour  nine.  Towards  the  marshes  I 
now  went  straight,  having  no  time  to  spare. 


CHAPTER  LIII. 

TT  was  a  dark  night,  though  the  full  moon 
-L  rose  as  I  left  the  enclosed  lands,  and  passed 
out  upon  the  ir.arshes.     Beyond  their  dark  line 


there  was  a  ribbon  of  clear  sky,  hardly  broad 
enough  to  hold  the  red  large  moon.  In  a  few 
minutes  she  had  ascended  out  of  that  clear  field, 
in  among  the  piled  mountains  of  cloud. 

There  was  a  melancholy  wind,  and  the  marshes 
were  very  dismal.  A  stranger  would  have  found 
them  insupportable,  and  even  to  me  they  were 
so  oppressive  that  I  hesitated,  half  mclined  to 
go  back.  But,  I  knew  them  well,  and  could 
have  found  my  way  on  a  lar  darker  night,  and 
had  no  excuse  for  returning,  being  there.  So, 
having  come  there  against  my  inclination,  I  went 
on  aorainst  it. 
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The  direction  that  I  took  was  not  that  in 
which  my  old  home  lay,  nor  that  in  which  we 
had  pursued  the  convicts.  My  back  was  turned 
towards  the  distant  Hulks  as  I  walked  on,  and, 
though  I  could  see  the  old  lights  away  on  the 
spits  of  sand,  I  saw  them  over  my  shouKler.  I 
knew  the  lime-kiln  as  well  as  I  knew  the  okl 
Battery,  but  they  were  miles  apart  ;  so  that  if  a 
light  had  been  burning  at  each  point  that  night, 
there  would  have  been  a  long  strip  of  the  blank 
horizon  between  the  two  bright  specks. 

At  first  I  had  to  shut  some  gates  after  me,  and 
now  and  then  to  stanil  still  while  the  cattle  that 
were  lying  in  the  banked-up  pathway  arose  and 
blundered  down  among  the  grass  and  reeds. 
But,  after  a  little  while,  I  seemed  to  have  the 
wliole  flats  to  myself 

It  was  another  half-hour  before  I  drew  near  to 
the  kiln.  The  lime  was  burning  with  a  sluggish 
stifling  smell,  but  the  fires  were  made  up  and 
left,  and  no  workmen  were  visible.  Hard  by 
was  a  small  stone  quarry.  It  lay  directly  in  my 
way,  and  had  been  worked  that  day,  as  I  saw  by 
the  tools  and  barrows  that  were  lying  about. 

Coming  up  again  to  the  marsh  level  out  of 
this  excavation — for  the  rude  path  lay  through  it 
— I  saw  a  light  in  the  old  sluice-house.  I 
quickened  my  pace,  and  knocked  at  the  door 
with  my  hand.  Waiting  for  some  reply,  I  looked 
about  me,  noticing  how  the  sluice  was  abandoned 
and  broken,  and  how  the  house — 'Of  wood  with 
a  tiled  roof — would  not  be  proof  against  the 
weather  much  longer,  if  it  were  so  even  now,  and 
how  the  mud  and  ooze  were  coated  with  lime, 
and  how  the  choking  vapour  of  the  kiln  crept 
in  a  ghostly  way  towards  me.  Still  there  was 
no  answer,  and  I  knocked  again.  No  answer 
still,  and  I  tried  the  latch. 

It  rose  under  my  hand,  and  the  door  yielded. 
Looking  in,  I  saw  a  lighted  candle  on  the  table, 
a  bench,  and  a  mattress  on  a  truckle  bedstead. 
As  there  was  a  loft  above,  I  called,  ''Is  there 
any  one  here?"  but  no  voice  answered.  Then, 
I  looked  at  my  watch,  and,  finding  that  it  was 
]xast  nine,  called  again,  "  Is  there  any  one  here  ?" 
There  being  still  no  answer,  I  went  out  at  the 
door,  irresolute  what  to  do. 

It  was  beginning  to  rain  fast.  Seeing  nothing 
save  what  I  had  seen  already,  I  turned  back 
into  the  house,  and  stood  just  wiihin  the  shelter 
of  the  doorway,  looking  out  into  the  night. 
While  I  was  considering  that  some  one  must 
have  bden  there  lately,  and  must  soon  l)e  coming 
back,  or  the  candle  would  not  be  burning,  it 
came  into  my  head  to  look  if  the  wick  were  long. 
I  turned  round  to  do  so,  and  had  taken  up  the 
candle  in  my  hand,  when  it  was  extinguished  by 
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some  violent  shock,  and  the  next  thing  I  com- 
prehended was,  that  I  had  been  caught  in  a  strong 
running  noose,  thrown  over  my  head  from  behind. 
"  Now,"  said  a  supi)ressed  voice  with  an  oath, 
"  I've  got  you  !" 

"What  is  this?"  I  cried,  struggling.  "Who 
is  it?     Help,  help,  help  !" 

Not  only  were  my  arms  pulled  close  to  my 
sides,  but  the  ]jressure  on  my  bad  arm  caused 
me  cxcjuisite  pain.  Sometimes  a  strong  man's 
hand,  sometimes  a  strong  man's  breast,  was  set 
against  my  mouth  to  deaden  my  cries,  and,  with 
a  hot  breath  always  close  to  me,  I  struggled 
ineffectually  in  the  dark,  while  I  was  fastened 
tight  to  the  wall.  "  And  now,"  said  the  sup- 
pressed voice  with  another  oath,  "  call  out  again, 
and  I'll  make  short  work  of  you  I" 

Faint  and  sick  with  the  pain  of  my  injured 
arm,  bewildered  by  the  surprise,  and  yet  con- 
scious how  easily  this  threat  could  be  put  in 
execution,  I  desisted,  and  tried  to  case  my  arm, 
were  it  ever  so  little.  But,  it  was  bound  too 
tight  for  that.  I  felt  as  if,  having  been  burnt 
before,  it  were  now  being  boiled. 

The  sudden  exclusion  of  the  night,  and  the 
substitution  of  black  darkness  in  its  place,  warned 
me  that  the  man  had  closed  a  shutter.  After 
groping  about  for  a  little,  he  found  the  flint  and 
steel  he  wanted,  and  began  to  strike  a  light.  I 
strained  my  sight  upon  the  sparks  that  fell 
among  the  tinder,  and  upon  which  he  breathed 
and  breathed,  match  in  hand,  but  I  could  only 
see  his  lips,  and  the  blue  point  of  the  match  ; 
even  those  but  fitfully.  The  tinder  was  damj) — 
no  wontler  there — and  one  after  anotlier  the 
sparks  died  out. 

The  man  was  in  no  hurry,  and  struck  again 
with  the  flint  and  steel.  As  the  sparks  fell  thick 
and  bright  about  him,  I  could  see  his  hands, 
and  touches  of  his  face,  and  could  make  out 
that  he  was  seated,  and  bending  over  the  table  ; 
but  nothing  more.  Presently  I  saw  his  blue 
lips  again,  breathing  on  the  tinder,  and  then  a 
flare  of  liglit  flashed  up,  and  showed  me  Orlick. 
"Whom  I  had  looked  for  I  don't  know.  I  had 
not  looked  for  him.  Seeing  him,  I  felt  that  I 
was  in  a  dangerous  strait  indeed,  and  I  kept  my 
eyes  u])on  him. 

He  lighl(rd  the  candle  from  the  flaring  match 
with  great  deliberation,  and  dropped  the  match, 
and  trod  it  out.  Then,  he  put  the  candle  away 
from  him  on  the  table,  .so  that  he  could  see  me, 
and  sat  with  his  arms  folded  on  the  table,  and 
looked  at  me.  I  made  out  that  I  was  fastened 
to  a  stout  perpendicular  ladder  a  few  inches 
from  the  wall — a  fixture  there — the  means  of 
ascent  to  the  loft  above. 
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"  Now,"  said  he  when  we  had  surveyed  one 
another  for  some  time,  "  I've  got  you." 

"  Unbind  me.     Let  me  go  ! '' 

"Ah!"  he  returned,  "  7ll  let  you  go.  I'll 
let  you  go  to  the  moon,  I'll  let  you  go  to  the 
stars.     All  in  good  time." 

"  Why  have  you  lured  me  here  ?  " 

"Don't  you  know? "said  he  with  a  tleadiy 
look. 

"  Why  have  \ou  set  upon  me  in  the  dark  ?  ' 

"  Because  I  mean  to  do  it  all  myself.  One 
keeps  a  secret  better  than  two.  Oh,  you  enemy, 
you  enemy  I" 

His  enjoyment  of  the  spectacle  I  furnished, 
as  he  sat  with  his  arms  lolded  on  the  table, 
shaking  his  head  at  me  and  hugging  himself, 
had  a  malignity  in  it  that  made  me  tremble. 
As  I  watched  him  in  silence,  he  put  his  hand 
into  the  corner  at  his  side,  and  took  up  a  gun 
with  a  brass-bound  stock. 

•'Do  you  know  this.^"  said  he,  making  as 
if  he  would  take  aim  at  me.  "  Do  you  know 
■where  you  saw  it  afore  ?     Speak,  wolf  ! " 

•'  Yes,"  I  answered. 

"  You  cost  me  that  place.    You  did.    Speak  I" 

"  What  else  could  I  do  ?  " 

"  You  did  that,  and  that  would  be  enough, 
without  more.  How  dared  you  come  betwixt 
me  and  a  )'oung  woman  I  liked  ?" 

'^  When  did  I?" 

"  When  didn't  you  ?  It  was  you  as  always 
give  Old  Orlick  a  bad  name  to  her." 

"  You  gave  it  to  yourself;  you  gained  it  for 
yourself.  I  could  have  done  you  no  harm,^if 
you  had  done  yourself  none." 

"  You're  a  liar.  And  you'll  take  any  pains, 
and  spend  any  money,  to  drive  me  out  of  this 
<:ountry,  will  you?"  said  he,  repeating  my  words 
to  Biddy  in  the  last  interview  I  had  with  her. 
""  Now,  I'll  tell  you  a  piece  of  information.  It 
was  never  so  worth  your  while  to  get  me  out  of 
this  country  as  it  is  to-night.  Ah  !  If  it  was 
all  your  money  twenty  times  told,  to  the  last 
brass  farden  I "  As  he  shook  his  heavy  hand  at 
mc,  with  his  mouth  snarling  like  a  tiger's,  I  felt 
that  it  was  true. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  to  me  ?" 

"  I'm  a-going,"  said  he,  bringing  his  fist  down 
upon  the  table  with  a  heavy  blow,  and  rising  as 
the  blow  fell,  to  give  it  greater  force,  "  I'm 
a-going  to  have  your  life  !  " 

FIc  leaned  forward  staring  at  me,  slowly  un- 
clenched his  hand  and  drew  it  across  his  mouth 
as  if  his  mouth  watered  for  me,  and  sat  down 
again. 

"  You  was  always  in  Old  Orlick's  way  since 
ever  you  was  a  child.     You  goes  out  of  his  way 


•e  no  more  on  vou. 


I   this  present  night.     He'll  hav( 
You're  dead." 

1  felt  that  I  had  come  to  the  brink  of  my 
grave.  For  a  moment  I  looked  wililly  round 
my  trap  for  any  chance  of  escape  ;  but  there 
was  none. 

"  More  than  that,"  said  he,  folding  his  arms 
on  the  table  again,  "  I  won't  have  a  rag  of  you, 
I  won't  have  a  bone  of  you,  left  on  earth.  I'll 
put  your  body  in  the  kiln — I'd  carry  two  such 
to  it  on  my  shoulders — and,  let  people  sujjpose 
what  they  may  of  you,  they  shall  ne\er  know 
nothing." 

My  mind,  with  inconceivable  rapidity,  fol- 
lowed out  all  the  consequences  of  such  a  death. 
Estella's  father  would  believe  I  had  deserted 
him,  would  be  taken,  would  die  accusing  me  ; 
even  Herbert  would  doubt  me,  when  he  com- 
pared the  letter  I  had  left  for  him  with  the  fact 
that  I  had  called  at  Miss  Havisham's  gate  for 
only  a  moment ;  Joe  and  Biddy  would  never 
know  how  sorry  I  had  been  that  night,  none 
would  ever  know  what  I  had  suffered,  how  true 
I  had  meant  to  be,  what  an  agony  I  had  passed 
through.  The  death  close  before  me  was  terrible, 
but  far  more  terrible  than  death  was  the  dread 
of  being  misremembered  after  death.  And  so 
quick  were  my  thoughts,  that  I  saw  myself  de- 
spised by  unborn  generations — Estella's  children, 
and  their  children — while  the  wretch's  words 
were  yet  on  his  lips. 

"  Now,  wolf,"  said  he,  "  afore  I  kill  you  like 
any  other  beast — which  is  wot  I  mean  to  do, 
and  wot  I  have  tied  you  up  for — I'll  have  a  good 
look  at  you  and  a  good  goad  at  you.  Oh,  you 
enemy  !" 

It  had  passed  through  my  thoughts  to  cry  out 
for  help  again  ;  though  few  could  know  better 
than  I  the  solitary  nature  of  the  spot,  and  the 
hopelessness  of  aid.  But,  as  he  sat  gloating 
over  me,  I  was  supported  by  a  scornful  detesta- 
tion of  him  that  sealed  my  lips.  Above  all 
things,  I  resolved  that  I  would  not  entreat  him, 
and  that  I  would  die  making  some  last  poor 
resistance  to  him.  Softened  as  my  thoughts  of 
all  the  rest  of  men  were  in  that  dire  extremity; 
humbly  beseeching  pardon, as  I  did,  of  Heaven; 
melted  at  heart,  as  I  was,  by  the  thought  that  I 
had  taken  no  farewell,  and  never  now  could 
take  farewell,  of  those  who  were  dear  to  me,  or 
could  explain  myself  to  them,  or  ask  for  their 
compassion  on  my  miserable  errors  ;  still,  if  I 
could  have  killed  him,  even  in  dying,  I  would 
have  done  it. 

He  had  been  drinking,  and  his  eyes  were  red 
and  bloodshot.  Around  his  neck  was  slung  a 
tin  bottle,  as  I  had  often  seen  his  meat  and 
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tlrink   slung   about  him   in   other   days.      He 

brought  the  bottle  to  liis  lips,  and  took  a  fiery 
drink  from  it;  and  I  smelt  the  strong  spirits 
that  I  saw  flash  into  his  face. 

"Wolf!"  said  he,  folding  his  arms  again, 
"  Old  Orlick's  a-going  to  tell  you  somethink.  It 
was  you  as  did  for  your  shrew  sister." 

Again  my  mind,  with  its  former  inconceivable 
rapidity,  had  exhausted  the  whole  subject  of  the 
attack  upon  my  sister,  her  illness,  and  her  dj^.lh, 
l)efore  his  slow  and  hesitating  speech  had  formed 
tliose  words. 

"It  was  you,  villain  !  "  said  I. 

'•  I  tell  you  it  was  your  doing — I  tell  you  it 
v.as  done  through  you,"  he  retorted,  catching 
up  the  gun,  and  making  a  blow  with  the  stock 
at  the  vacant  air  between  us.  "  I  come  upon 
her  from  behind,  as  I  come  upon  you  to-night. 
I  giv'  it  her  !  I  left  her  for  dead,  and,  if  there 
had  been  a  lime-kiln  as  nigh  her  as  there  is  now 
nigh  you,  she  shoulchi't  have  come  to  life  again. 
But  it  warn't  Old  Orlick  as  did  it ;  it  was  you. 
Vou  was  favoured,  and  he  was  bullied  and  beat. 
(Jld  Orlick  bullied  and  beat,  ch.^  Now  you 
]>ays  for  it.  You  done  it  ;  now  you  pays 
for  it." 

He  drank  again,  and  became  more  ferocious. 
I  saw,  by  his  tilting  of  the  bottle,  that  there  was 
no  great  quantity  left  in  it.  I  distinctly  under- 
stood that  he  was  working  himself  up  with  its 
contents  to  make  an  end  of  me.  I  knew  that 
every  drop  it  held  was  a  drop  of  my  life.  I 
knew  that  when  I  was  changoil  into  a  part  of 
the  va])0urthat  had  crept  towards  me  but  a  little 
while  before,  like  my  own  warning  ghost,  he 
would  do  as  he  had  done  in  my  sister's  case — 
make  all  haste  to  the  to\\Ti,  and  be  seen  slouch- 
ing about  there,  drinking  at  the  alehouses.  My 
rapid  mind  pursued  him  to  the  town,  made  a 
j)icture  of  the  street  with  liim  in  it,  and  con- 
trasted its  lights  and  life  with  the  lonely  marsh 
and  the  white  vapour  creeping  over  it,  into 
which  I  should  have  dissolved. 

It  was  not  only  that  I  could  have  summed 
up  years  and  years  and  years  while  he  said  a 
dozen  words,  but  that  what  he  did  say  presented 
l)ictures  to  me,  and  not  mere  words.  In  the 
excited  and  exalted  state  of  my  brain,  I  could 
not  think  of  a  place  without  seeing  it,  or  of  per- 
sons without  seeing  them.  It  is  impossible  to 
overstate  the  vividness  of  these  images,  and  yet 
I  was  so  intent,  all  the  time,  upon  him  himself 
— who  would  not  be  intent  on  the  tiger  crouch- 
ing to  spring  ? — that  I  knew  of  the  slightest 
action  of  his  fingers. 

When  he  had  drunk  this  second  time,  he  rose 
Irom  the  bench  on  which  he  sat,  and  pushed  the 


table  aside.  Then,  he  took  up  the  candle,  and, 
shading  it  with  his  murderous  hand  so  as  to 
throw  its  light  on  me,  stood  before  me,  looking 
at  me  and  enjoying  the  sight. 

"  Wolf,  I'll  tell  you  something  more.  It  was 
Old  Orlick  as  you  tumbled  over  on  your  stairs 
that  night." 

I  saw  the  staircase  with  its  extinguished 
lamps.  I  saw  the  shadows  of  the  heavy  stair- 
rails,  thrown  by  the  watchman's  lantern  on  the 
wall.  I  saw  the  rooms  that  I  was  never  to  see 
again  ;  here,  a  door  half  open  ;  there,  a  door 
closed;  all  the  articles  of  furniture  arounil. 

"  And  why  was  Old  Orlick  there  ?  I'll  tell 
you  something  more,  wolf.  You  and  her  have 
pretty  well  hunted  me  out  of  this  country,  so  far 
as  getting  a  easy  living  in  it  goes,  and  I've 
took  up  with  new  companions  and  new  masters. 
Some  of  'em  writes  my  letters  when  I  wants  'em 
wrote — do  you  mind  ? — writes  my  letters,  wolf! 
They  writes  fifty  hands  ;  they're  not  like  sneak- 
ing you,  as  writes  but  one.  I've  had  a  firm 
mind  and  a  firm  will  to  have  your  life,  since  you 
was  down  here  at  your  sister's  burying.  I  han't 
seen  a  way  to  get  you  safe,  and  I've  looked 
arter  you  to  know  your  ins  and  outs.  For,  says 
Old  Orlick  to  himself,  'Somehow  or  another, 
I'll  have  him  !'  What !  When  I  looks  for  you, 
I  finds  your  uncle  Provis,  eh  ?" 

Mill-Pond  Bank,  and  Chinks's  Basin,  and  the 
OKI  Green  Copper  Rope-Walk,  all  so  clear  and 
plain  !  Provis  in  his  rooms,  the  signal  whose 
use  was  over,  pretty  Clara,  the  good  motherly 
woman,  old  Bill  Barley  on  his  back,  all  drifting 
by,  as  on  the  switt  stream  of  my  life  fast  running 
out  to  sea  ! 

"  You  with  a  uncle,  too  !  Why,  I  knowed  you 
at  Gargery's  when  you  was  so  small  a  wolf  that 
I  could  have  took  your  weazen  betwixt  this 
finger  and  thumb,  and  chucked  you  away  dead 
(as  I'd  thoughts  o'  doing,  odd  times,  wljen  I 
saw  you  a  loitering  among  the  pollards  on  a 
Sunday),  and  you  hadn't  found  no  uncles  then. 
No,  not  you  !  But  when  Old  Orlick  come  for 
to  hear  that  your  uncle  Provis  ha  1  mostlike 
wore  the  leg-iron  wot  Old  Orlick  had  picked 
up,  filed  asunder,  on  these  meshes  ever  so  many 
year  ago,  and  wot  he  kep'  by  him  till  he  dropped 
your  sister  with  it,  like  a  bullock,  as  he  means 
to  drop  you — hey  ? — when  he  come  for  to  hear 
that— iiey? " 

In  his  savage  taunting,  he  flared  the  candle 
so  close  at  me,  that  I  turned  my  face  aside  to 
save  it  from  the  flame. 

"  Ah  !  ■'  he  cried,  laughing,  after  doing  it 
again,  "  the  burnt  child  dreads  the  fire  !  Old 
Orlick    knowed   you    was    burnt ;    Old    Orlick 
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knowed  you  was  a  smuggling  your  uncle  Provis 
away;  Old  Orlick's  a  match  for  you,  and 
knowed  you'd  come  to-night !  Now  I'll  tell 
you  something  more,  wolf,  and  this  ends  it. 
There's  them  that's  as  good  a  match  for  your 
uncle  Provis  as  Old  Orlick  has  been  for  you. 
Let  him  'ware  them  wlien  he's  lost  his  nevvv. 
Let  him  'ware  them  when  no  man  can't  find  a 
rag  of  his  dear  relation's  clothes,  nor  yet  a  bone 
of  his  body.  There's  them  that  can't  and  that 
won't  have  Magwitch — yes,  /  know  the  name  ! 


— alive  in  the  same  land  with  them,  and  that's 
had  such  sure  information  of  him,  when  he  was 
alive  in  another  lanil,  as  that  he  couldn't  and 
shouldn't  leave  it  unbeknown,  and  put  them  in 
danger.  P'raps  it's  them  that  writes  fifty  hands, 
and  that's  not  like  sneaking  you,  as  writes  but 
one.  'Ware  Conipeyson,  ^L^gwitch,  and  the 
gallows  ! " 

He  flared  the  candle  at  me  again,  smoking 
my  face  and  hair,  and  for  an  instant  blinding 
me,  and  turned  liis  powerful  back  as  he  replaced 


'DO  YOU    KNOW  THIS?"   SAID   HE. 


the  light  on  the  table.  I  had  thought  a  prayer, 
and  had  been  with  Joe  and  Biddy  and  Herbert, 
before  he  turned  towards  me  again. 

There  was  a  clear  space  of  a  few  feet  between 
the  table  and  the  opposite  wall.  Within  this 
space  he  now  slouched  backwards  and  forwards. 
His  great  strength  seemed  to  sit  stronger  upon 
him  than  ever  before,  as  he  did  this  with  his 
hands  hanging  loose  and  heavy  at  his  sides,  and 
with  his  eyes  scowling  at  me.  I  had  no  grain 
of  hope  left.     Wild  as  my  inward  hurry  was, 


and  wonderful  the  force  of  the  pictures  that 
rushed  by  me  instead  of  thoughts^  I  could  yet 
clearly  understand  that,  unless  he  had  resolved 
that  I  was  within  a  few  moments  of  surely 
perishing  out  of  all  human  knowledge,  he  would 
never  have  told  me  what  he  had  told. 

Of  a  sudden,  he  stopped,  took  the  cork  out 
of  his  bottle,  and  tossed  it  away.  Light  as  it 
was,  I  heard  it  fall  like  a  plummet.  He  swal- 
lowed slowly,  tilting  up  the  botde  by  little  and 
little,  and  now  he  looked  at  me  no  more.     'I'he 


MV  LIFE  IS  PRESER  VED. 


hst  few  drops  of  liquor  he  poured  into  the  palm 
of  his  hand,  and  licked  up.  Then  with  a  sud- 
den hurry  of  violence,  and  swearing  horribly, 
he  threw  the  bottle  from  him,  and  stooped  ;  and 
1  saw  in  his  hand  a  stone  hammer  with  a  Ion" 
heavy  handle. 

The  resolution  I  had  made  did  not  desert  me, 
for,  without  uttering  one  vain  word  of  appeal  to 
him,  I  shouted  out  with  all  my  might,  and  strug- 
gled with  all  my  might.  It  was  only  my  head  and 
my  legs  that  I  could  move,  but  to  that  extent  I 
struggled  with  all  the  force,  until  then  unknown, 
that  was  within  me.  In  the  same  instant  I 
heard  responsive  shouts,  saw  figures  and  a  gleam 
of  light  dash  in  at  the  door,  heard  voices  and 
tumult,  and  saw  Orlick  emerge  from  a  struggle 
of  men,  as  if  it  were  tumbling  water,  clear  the 
table  at  a  leap,  and  fly  out  into  the  night  ! 

After  a  blank,  I  found  that  I  was  lying  un- 
bound, on  the  floor,  in  the  same  place,  with  my 
head  on  some  one's  knee.  My  eyes  were  fixed 
on  the  ladder  against  the  wall  when  I  came  to 
myself — had  opened  on  it  before  my  mind  saw 
it — and  thus,  as  I  recovered  consciousness,  I 
knew  that  I  was  in  the  place  where  I  had  lost  it. 

Too  indifterent,  at  first,  even  to  look  round 
and  ascertain  who  supported  me,  I  was  lying 
looking  at  the  ladder,  when  there  came  be- 
tween me  and  it  a  face.  The  face  of  Trabb's 
boy ! 

"I  think  he's  all  right!"  said  Trabb's  boy 
in  a  sober  voice ;  "  but  ain't  he  just  pale, 
though?" 

At  these  words,  the  fice  of  him  who  sup- 
jjorted  me  looked  over  into  mine,  and  I  saw 
my  supporter  to  be 

•'  Herbert !     Great  Heaven  !'' 

'•Softly,"  said  Herbert.  "Gently,  Handel. 
Don't  be  too  eager." 

'"  And  our  old  comrade,  Startop  !"  I  cried,  as 
he,  too,  bent  over  me. 

"  Remember  what  he  is  going  to  assist  us  in," 
said  Herbert,  "  and  be  calm." 

The  allusion  made  me  spring  up  ;  though  I 
dropped  again  from  the  pain  in  my  arm.  "The 
time  has  not  gone  by,  Herbert,  has  it?  What 
night  is  to-niglit  ?  How  long  have  I  been 
here  ? "  For,  I  had  a  strange  and  strong  mis- 
giving that  I  had  been  lying  there  a  long  time 
— a  day  and  a  night — two  days  and  nights — more. 

"The  time  has  not  gone  by.  It  is  still  Mon- 
day night." 

"Thank  God!" 

''  And  you  have  all  to-morrow,  Tuesday,  to 
rest  in,"  said  Herbert.  "  But  you  can't  help 
groaning,  my  dear  Handel.  What  hurt  have 
you  got  ?     Can  you  stand.?" 


"  Yes,  yes,"  said  I,  "  I  can  walk.  I  have  no 
hurt  but  in  this  throbbing  arm." 

They  laid  it  bare,  and  did  what  they  could. 
It  was  violently  swollen  and  inflamed,  and  I 
could  scarcely  endure  to  have  it  touched.  But, 
they  tore  up  their  handkerchiefs  to  make  fresh 
bandages,  and  carefully  replaced  it  in  the  sling, 
until  we  could  get  to  the  town  and  obtain  some 
cooling  lotion  to  put  upon  it.  In  a  little  while 
we  had  shut  the  door  of  the  dark  and  empty 
sluice-house,  and  were  passing  through  the 
quarry  on  our  way  back.  Trabb's  boy — 'I'rabb's 
overgrown  young  man  now — went  before  us 
with  a  lantern,  which  was  the  light  I  had  seen 
come  in  at  the  door.  But  the  moon  was  a  good 
two  hours  higher  than  when  I  had  last  seen  the 
sky,  and  the  night,  though  rainy,  was  much 
lighter.  The  white  vapour  of  the  kiln  was  pass- 
ing from  us  as  we  went  by,  and,  as  I  had 
thought  a  prayer  before,  I  thought  a  thanks- 
giving now. 

Entreating  Herbert  to  tell  me  how  he  had 
come  to  my  rescue — which  at  first  he  had  flatly 
refused  to  do,  but  had  insisted  on  my  remain- 
ing quiet  —  I  learnt  that  I  had  in  my  hurry 
dropped  the  letter,  open,  in  our  chambers, 
where  he,  coming  home  to  bring  with  him 
Startop,  whom  he  had  met  in  the  street  on  his 
way  to  me,  found  it,  very  soon  after  I  was  gone. 
Its  tone  made  him  uneasy,  and  the  more  so,  be- 
cause of  the  inconsistency  between  it  and  the 
hasty  letter  I  had  left  for  him.  His  uneasiness 
increasing  instead  of  subsiding  after  a  quarter  of 
an  hour's  consideration,  he  set  oft' for  the  coach- 
oftice,  with  Startop,  who  volunteered  his  com- 
pany, to  make  inquiry  when  the  next  coacli 
went  down.  Finding  tliat  the  afternoon  coach 
was  gone,  and  finding  that  his  uneasiness  grew 
into  positive  alarm  as  obstacles  came  in  his  way, 
he  resolved  to  follow  in  a  post-chaise.  So,  he 
and  Startop  arrived  at  the  Blue  Boar,  fully  ex- 
])ecting  there  to  find  me,  or  tidings  of  me  ;  but, 
finding  neither,  went  on  to  Miss  Havisham's, 
where  they  lost  me.  Hereupon  they  went  back 
to  the  hotel  (doubtless  at  about  the  time  when 
I  was  hearing  the  popular  local  version  of  my 
own  story),  to  refresh  themselves,  and  to  get 
some  one  to  guide  them  out  upon  the  marshes. 
Among  the  loungers  under  the  Boar's  archway 
happened  to  be  Trabb's  boy — true  to  his  ancient 
habit  of  happening  to  be  everywhere  where  he 
had  no  business — and  Trabb's  boy  had  seen  me 
passing  from  Miss  Havisham's  in  the  direction 
of  my  dining-place.  Thus,  Trabb's  boy  became 
their  guide,  and  with  him  they  went  out  to  the 
sluice-house  :  though  by  the  town  way  to  the 
marshes,  which  I  had  avoided.     Now,  as  they 
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went  along,  Herbert  reflected,  that  I  might, 
after  all,  have  been  brought  there  on  some 
genuine  and  serviceable  errand  tending  to  Pro- 
vis's  safetr,  and,  bethinking  himself  that  in  that 
case  interruption  might  be  mischievous,  left  his 
guide  and  Startop  on  the  edge  of  the  quarry, 
and  went  on  by  himself,  and  stole  round  the 
house  two  or  three  times,  endeavouring  to 
ascertain  whether  all  was  right  within.  As  he 
could  hear  nothing  but  indistinct  sounds  of  one 
deep  rough  voice  (this  was  while  my  mind  was 
so  busy),  he  even  at  last  began  to  doubt  whether 
I  was  there,  when  suddenly  I  cried  out  loudly, 
and  he  answered  the  cries,  and  rushed  in,  closely 
followed  by  the  other  two. 

When  I  told  Herbert  what  had  passed  within 
the  house,  he  was  for  our  immediately  going 
before  a  magistrate  in  the  town,  late  at  night  as 
it  was,  and  getting  out  a  warrant.  But,  I  had 
already  considered  that  such  a  course,  by  de- 
taining us  there,  or  binding  us  to  come  back, 
might  be  fatal  to  Provis.  There  was  no  gain- 
saying this  difliculty,  and  we  relincjuished  all 
thoughts  of  pursuing  Orlick  at  that  time.  For 
the  present,  under  the  circumstances,  we  deemed 
it  prudent  to  make  rather  light  of  the  matter  to 
Trabb's  boy ;  who  I  am  convinced  would  have 
been  much  affected  by  disappointment,  if  he 
had  known  that  his  intervention  saved  me  from 
the  lime-kiln.  Not  that  Trabb's  boy  was  of  a 
malignant  nature,  but  that  he  had  too  much 
spare  vivacity,  and  that  it  was  in  his  constitu- 
tion to  want  variety  and  excitement  at  any- 
body's expense.  When  we  parted,  I  presented 
him  with  two  guineas  (which  seemed  to  meet 
his  views),  and  told  him  that  I  was  sorry  ever  to 
have  had  an  ill  opinion  of  him  (which  made  no 
impression  on  him  at  all). 

Wednesday  being  so  close  upon  us,  we  deter- 
mined to  go  back  to  London  that  night,  three 
in  the  post-chaise  ;  the  rather  as  we  should  then 
be  clear  away  before  the  night's  adventure  began 
to  be  talked  of.  Herbert  got  a  large  bottle  of 
stuff  for  my  arm,  and,  by  dint  of  having  this 
stuff  dropped  over  it  all  the  night  through,  I  was 
just  able  to  bear  its  pain  on  the  journey.  It  was 
daylight  when  we  reached  the  Temple,  and  1 
went  at  once  to  bed,  and  lay  in  bed  all  day. 

My  terror,  as  I  lay  there,  of  falling  ill  and 
being  unfitted  for  to-morrow,  was  so  besetting, 
that  I  wonder  it  did  not  disable  me  of  itself  It 
would  have  done  so,  pretty  surely,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  mental  wear  and  tear  I  had  suf- 
fered, but  for  the  unnatural  strain  upon  me  that 
to-morrow  was.  So  anxiously  looked  forward 
to,  charged  with  such  consequences,  its  results 
so  impenetrably  hidden,  though  so  near. 


No  precaution  could  have  been  more  obvious 
than  our  refraining,  from  communication  with 
him  that  day ;  yet  this  again  increased  my  rest- 
lessness. I  started  at  every  footstep  and  every 
sound,  believing  that  he  was  discovered  and 
taken,  and  this  was  the  messenger  to  tell  me  so. 
I  persuaded  myself  that  I  knew  he  was  taken ; 
that  there  was  something  more  upon  my  mind 
than  a  fear  or  a  presentiment ;  that  the  fact  had 
occurred,  and  I  had  a  mysterious  knowledge  of 
it.  As  the  day  wore  on  and  no  ill  news  came, 
as  the  day  closed  in  and  darkness  fell,  my  over- 
shadowing dread  of  being  disabled  by  illness 
before  to-morrow  morning  altogether  mastereil 
me.  ISIy  burning  arm  throbbed,  and  my  burn- 
ing head  throbbed,  and  I  fancied  I  was  begin- 
ning to  wander.  I  counted  up  to  high  numbers, 
to  make  sure  of  myself,  and  repeated  passages 
that  I  knew  in  prose  and  verse.  It  happened 
sometimes  that,  in  the  mere  escape  of  a  fatigued 
mind,  I  dozed  for  some  moments  or  forgot ; 
then  I  would  say  to  myself  with  a  start,  "  Now 
it  has  come,  and  I  am  turning  delirious  !" 

They  kept  me  very  quiet  all  day,  and  kept 
my  arm  constantly  dressed,  and  gave  me  cool- 
ing drinks.  Whenever  I  fell  asleep,  I  awoke 
with  the  notion  I  had  had  in  the  sluice-house, 
that  a  long  time  had  elapsed,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity to  save  him  was  gone.  About  midnight 
I  got  out  of  bed  and  went  to  Herbert,  with  the 
conviction  that  I  had  been  asleep  lor  four-and- 
twenty  hours,  and  that  Wednesday  was  past.  It 
was  the  last  self-exhausting  effort  of  my  fretful- 
ness,  for,  after  that,  I  slept  soundly. 

Wednesday  morning  was  dawning- when  I 
looked  out  of  window.  The  winking  lights 
upon  the  bridges  were  already  pale,  the  coming 
sun  was  like  a  marsh  of  fire  on  the  horizon. 
The  river,  still  dark  and  mysterious,  was  spanned 
by  bridges  that  were  turning  coldly  grey,  with 
here  and  there,  at  top  a  warm  touch  from 
the  burning  in  the  sky.  As  I  looked  along 
the  clustered  roofs,  with  church  towers  and 
spires  shooting  into  the  unusually  clear  air,  the 
sun  rose  up,  and  a  veil  seemed  to  be  drawn 
from  the  river,  and  millions  of  sparkles  burst 
out  upon  its  waters.  From  me,  too,  a  veil 
seemed  to  be  drawn,  and  I  felt  strong  and 
well. 

Herbert  lay  asleep  in  his  bed,  and  our  old 
fellow-student  lay  asleep  on  the  sofa.  I  could 
not  dress  myself  without  help,  but  I  made  up 
the  fire,  whicli  was  still  burning,  and  got  some 
coffee  ready  for  them.  In  good  time  they,  too, 
started  up  strong  and  well,  and  we  admitted  the 
sharp  morning  air  at  the  windows,  and  looked  at 
the  tide  that  was  still  flowing  towards  us. 
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•'  When  it  turns  at  nine  o'clock,"  said  Herbert 
cheerfully,  "  look  out  for  us,  and  stand  ready, 
you  over  there  at  Mill-Pond  Eank  ;  " 


CHAPTER  LIV. 

^^  T  was  one  of  those  Marcla  days  when 
*  the  sun  shines  hot,  and  the  wind 
blows  cold  :  when  it  is  summer  in 
the  light,  and  winter  in  the  shade. 
We  had  our  pea-coats  with  us,  and  I 
took  a  bag.  Of  all  my  worldly  i)os- 
sessions  I  took  no  more  than  the  few 
necessaries  that  filled  the  bag.  Where 
I  might  go,  what  I  might  do,  or  when  I 
might  return,  were  questions  utterly  unknown 
to  me ;  nor  did  I  vex  my  mind  with  them,  for  it 
was  wholly  set  on  Provis's  safety.  I  only  won- 
dered for  the  passing  moment,  as  I  stopped  at  the 
door  and  looked  back,  under  what  altered  cir- 
cumstances I  should  next  see  those  rooms,  if  ever. 
We  loitered  down  to  the  Temple  stairs,  and 
stood  loitering  there,  as  if  we  were  not  quite 
decided  to  go  upon  the  water  at  all.  Of  course 
I  had  taken  care  that  the  boat  should  be  ready, 
and  everything  in  order.  After  a  little  show  of 
indecision,  which  there  were  none  to  see  but  the 
two  or  three  amphibious  creatures  belonging  to 
our  Temple  stairs,  we  went  on  board  and  cast 
off;  Herbert  in  the  bow,  I  steering.  It  was 
then  about  high  water — half-past  eight. 

Our  plan  was  this.  The  tide,  beginning  to 
run  down  at  nine,  and  being  with  us  until  three, 
we  intended  still  to  creep  on  after  it  had  turned, 
and  row  against  it  until  dark.  We  should  then 
be  well  in  those  long  reaches  below  Gravescnd, 
between  Kent  and  Essex,  where  the  river  is 
broad  and  solitary,  where  the  water-siile  in- 
habitants are  very  few,  and  where  lone  public- 
houses  are  scattered  here  and  there,  of  which  we 
could  choose  one  for  a  resting-place.  There 
we  meant  to  lie  by  all  night.  The  steamer  for 
Hamburg  and  the  steamer  for  Rotterdam  would 
start  from  London  at  about  nine  on  Thursday 
morning.  We  should  know  at  what  time  to  ex- 
pect them,  according  to  where  we  were,  and 
would  hail  the  first ;  so  that  if  by  any  accident 
we  were  not  taken  aboard,  we  should  have 
another  chance.  We  knew  the  distinguishing 
marks  of  each  vessel. 

The  relief  of  being  at  last  engaged  in  the  exe- 
cution of  the  purpose  was  so  great  to  me,  that  I 
felt  it  difficult  to  realise  the  condition  in  which 
I  had  been  a  few  hours  before.  The  crisp  air, 
the  sun-light,  the  movement  on  the  river,  and 


the  moving  river  itself — the  road  that  ran  with 
us,  seeming  to  sympathise  with  us,  animate  us, 
and  encourage  us  on — freshened  me  with  new 
hope.  I  felt  mortified  to  be  of  so  little  use 
in  the  boat ;  but  there  were  few  better  oarsmen 
than  my  two  friends,  and  they  rowed  with  a 
steady  stroke  that  was  to  last  all  day. 

At  that  time  the  steam  traffic  on  the  Thames 
was  far  below  its  present  extent,  and  watermen's 
boats  were  far  more  numerous.  Of  barges,  sail- 
ing colliers,  and  coasting  traders,  there  were, 
perhaps,  as  many  as  now  ;  but  of  steam-ships, 
great  and  small,  not  a  tithe  or  a  twentieth  part 
so  many.  Early  as  it  was,  there  were  plenty  of 
scullers  going  here  and  there  that  morning,  and 
])lenty  of  barges  dropi)ing  down  with  the  tide  ; 
the  navigation  of  the  river  between  bridges,  in 
an  open  boat,  was  a  much  easier  and  commoner 
matter  in  those  days  than  it  is  in  these  ;  and  we 
went  ahead,  among  many  skiffs  and  wherries, 
briskly. 

Old  London  Bridge  was  soon  passed,  and  old 
Billingsgate  Market  with  its  oyster  boats  and 
Dutchmen,  and  the  White  Tower  and  Traitor's 
Gate,  and  we  were  in  among  the  tiers  of  ship- 
ping. Here  were  the  Leith,  Aberdeen,  and 
Glasgow  steamers,  loading  and  unloading  goods, 
and  looking  immensely  high  out  of  the  water  as 
we  passed  alongside ;  here  were  colliers  by  the 
score  and  score,  with  the  coal-whippers  plunging 
off  stages  on  deck,  as  countenveights  to  mea- 
sures of  coal  swinging  up,  which  v.cre  then 
rattled  over  the  side  into  barges ;  here,  at  her 
moorings,  was  to-morrow's  steamer  for  Rotter- 
dam, of  which  we  took  good  notice  ;  and  jiere 
to-morrow's  for  Hamburg,  under  whose  bo\vsprit 
we  crossed.  And  now  I,  sitting  in  the  stern, 
could  see  with  a  faster-beating  heart,  Mill-Pond 
Bank  and  Mill-Pond  stairs. 

"Is  he  there?"'  said  Herbert. 

"  Not  yet." 

"  Right !  He  was  not  to  come  down  till  he 
saw  us.     Can  you  see  his  signal  ?  '' 

"  Not  well  from  here  ;  but  I  think  I  see  it. — 
Now  I  see  him !  Pull,  both.  Easy,  Herbert. 
Oars  !  " 

We  touched  the  stairs  lightly  for  a  single  mo- 
ment, and  he  was  on  board,  and  we  were  off 
again.  He  had  a  boat-cloak  with  him,  and  a 
black  canvas  bag,  and  he  looked  as  like  a  river 
pilot  as  my  heart  could  have  wished. 

"  Dear  boy  ! ''  he  said,  putting  his  arm  on  my 
shoulder,  as  he  took  his  seat.  "  Faithful  dear 
boy,  well  done  !     Thankye.  thankye  !  " 

Again  among  the  tiers  of  shipping,  in  and  out, 
avoiding  rusty  chain-cables,  frayed  hempen 
hawsers,  and  bobbing  buoys,  sinking  for  the  mo- 
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ment  floating  broken  baskets,  scattering  floating 
chips  of  wood  and  shaving,  cleaving  floating  scum 
of  coal,  in  and  out,  unilcr  the  figure-head  of  the 
John  of  Sunderland  making  a  speech  to  the 
winds  (as  is  done  by  many  Johns),  ami  the  IJetsy 
of  Yarmouth  with  a  firm  formality  of  bosom,  and 
her  knobby  eyes  starting  two  inches  out  of  her 
head ;  in  and  out,  hammers  going  in  ship- 
builders' yards,  saws  going  at  timber,  clashing 
engines  going  at  things  unknown,  pumps  going 
in  leaky  ships,  capstans  going,  shijis  going  out 
to  sea,  and  unintelligible  sea-creatures  roaring 
curses  over  the  bulwarks  at  respondent  lighter- 
men ;  in  and  out — out  at  last  upon  the  clearer 
river,  where  the  ships'  boys  might  take  their 
fenders  in,  no  longer  fishing  in  troubled  waters 
with  them  over  the  side,  and  where  the  festooned 
sails  might  fly  out  to  the  wind. 

At  the  stairs  where  we  had  taken  him  aboard, 
and  ever  since,  I  had  looked  warily  for  any  token 
of  our  being  suspected.  I  had  seen  none.  We 
certainly  had  not  been,  and  at  that  time  as  cer- 
tainly we  were  not,  either  attended  or  followed 
by  any  boat.  If  we  had  been  waited  on  by  any 
boat,  I  should  have  run  in  to  shore,  and  have 
obliged  her  to  go  on,  or  to  make  her  purpose 
evident.  But,  we  held  our  own  without  any 
appearance  of  molestation. 

He  had  his  boat-cloak  on  him,  and  looked,  as 
I  have  said,  a  natural  part  of  the  scene.  It  was 
remarkable  (but  perhaps  the  wretched  life  he 
had  led  accounted  for  it)  that  he  was  the  least 
an.xious  of  any  of  us.  He  was  not  indifferent, 
for  he  told  me  that  he  hoped  to  live  to  see  his 
gentleman  one  of  the  best  of  gentlemen  in  a 
foreign  country ;  he  was  not  disposed  to  be 
passive  or  resigned,  as  I  understood  it ;  but  he 
had  no  notion  of  meeting  danger  half-way. 
When  it  came  upon  him,  he  confronted  it,  but 
it  must  come  before  he  troubled  himself. 

"  If  you  knowed,  dear  boy,"  he  said  to  me, 
''  what  it  is  to  sit  here  alonger  my  dear  boy,  and 
have  my  smoke,  arter  having  been  day  by  day 
betwixt  four  walls,  you'd  envy  me.  But  you 
don't  know  what  it  is." 

"  I  think  I  know  the  delights  of  freedom,"  I 
answered. 

"  Ah  !  "  said  he,  shaking  his  head  gravely. 
"  But  you  don't  know  it  equal  to  oe.  You 
must  have  been  under  lock  and  key,  dear  boy, 
to  know  it  equal  to  me — but  I  ain't  a-going  to 
be  low." 

It  occurred  to  me  as  inconsistent  that,  for  any 
mastering  idea,  he  should  have  endangered  his 
freedom,  and  even  his  life.  But  I  reflected  that 
perhaps  freedom  without  danger  was  too  much 
apart  from  all  the  habit  of  his  existence  to  be  to 


him  what  it  would  be  to  another  man.     I  was 
not  far  out,  since  he  said,  after  smoking  a  little : 

"  You  see,  dear  boy,  when  I  was  over  yonder, 
t'other  side  the  world,  I  was  always  a  looking 
to  this  side  ;  and  it  come  flat  to  be  there,  for  all 
I  was  a  growing  rich.  Everybody  knowed  Mag- 
witch,  and  Magwitch  could  come,  ami  Magwitch 
could  go,  and  nobody's  head  would  be  troubled 
about  him.  They  ain't  so  easy  concerning  me 
here,  dear  boy — wouldn't  be,  leastwise,  if  they 
knowed  where  I  was." 

"  If  all  goes  well,"  said  I,  "  you  will  be  per- 
fectly free  and  safe  again  within  a  few  hours." 

"  Well,"  he  returned,  drawing  a  long  breath, 
"  I  hope  so." 

"And  think  so?" 

He  dipped  his  hand  in  the  water  over  the 
boat's  gunwale,  and  said,  smiling  with  that  soft- 
ened air  upon  him  which  was  not  new  to  me  : 

"  Ay,  I  s'pose  I  think  so,  dear  boy.  We'd  be 
puzzled  to  be  more  quiet  and  easy-going  than 
we  are  at  present.  But — it's  a  flowing  so  soft 
and  pleasant  through  the  water,  p'raps,  as  makes 
me  think  it — I  was  a  thinking,  through  my  smoke 
just  then,  that  we  can  no  more  see  to  the  bottom 
of  the  next  few  hours  than  we  can  see  to  the 
bottom  of  this  river  what  I  catches  hold  of.  Nor 
yet  we  can't  no  more  hold  their  tide  than  I  can 
hold  this.  And  it's  run  through  my  fingers  and 
gone,  you  see  ! "  holding  up  his  dripping  hand. 

"  But  for  your  face,  I  should  think  you  were  a 
little  despondent,"  said  I. 

"  Not  a  bit  on  it,  dear  boy  !  It  comes  of 
flowing  on  so  quiet,  and  of  that  there  rippling 
at  the  boat's  head  making  a  sort  of  a  Sunday 
tune.    Maybe  I'm  a  growing  a  trifle  old  besides." 

He  put  his  pipe  back  in  his  mouth  with  an 
undisturbed  expression  of  face,  and  sat  as  com- 
posed and  contented  as  if  we  were  already  out 
of  England.  Yet  he  was  as  submissive  to  a 
word  of  advice  as  if  he  had  been  in  constant 
terror,  for,  when  we  ran  ashore  to  get  some 
bottles  of  beer  into  the  boat,  and  he  was  step- 
ping out,  I  hinted  that  I  thought  he  would  be 
safest  where  he  was,  and  he  said,  "  Do  you,  dear 
boy  ?  "  and  quietly  sat  down  again. 

The  air  felt  cold  upon  the  river,  but  it  was 
a  bright  day,  and  the  sunshine  was  very  cheering. 
The  tide  ran  strong,  I  took  care  to  lose  none  of 
it,  and  our  steady  stroke  carried  us  on  thoroughly 
well.  By  imperceptible  degrees,  as  the  tide  ran 
out,  we  lost  more  and  more  of  the  nearer  woods 
and  hills,  and  dropped  lower  and  lower  between 
the  muddy  banks,  but  the  tide  was  yet  with  u«; 
when  we  were  off  Gravesend.  As  our  charge 
was  wrapped  in  his  cloak,  I  purposely  passed 
within  a  boat  or  two's   length  of  the  floating 
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Custom  House,  and  so  out  to  catch  the  stream, 

alongside  of  two  emigrant  ships,  and  under  the 
bows  of  a  large  transport  with  troops  on  the 
forecastle  looking  down  at  us.  And  soon  the 
tide  began  to  slacken,  and  the  craft  lying  at 
anchor  to  swing,  and  presently  they  had  all 
swung  round,  and  the  ships  that  were  taking 
advantage  of  the  new  tide  to  get  up  to  the  Pool 
began  to  crowd  upon  us  in  a  fleet,  and  we  kept 
under  the  shore,  as  much  out  of  the  strength  of 
the  tide  now  as  we  could,  standing  carefully  oft' 
from  low^  shallows  and  mud-banks. 

Our  oarsmen  were  so  fresh,  by  dint  of  having 
occasionally  let  her  drive  with  the  tide  for  a 
minute  or  two,  that  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  rest 
proved  full  as  much  as  they  wanted.  We  got 
ashore  among  some  slippery  stones  while  we  ate 
and  drank  what  w^e  had  with  us,  and  looked 
about.  It  was  like  my  own  marsh  country,  flat 
and  monotonous,  and  with  a  dim  horizon  ;  while 
the  winding  river  turned  and  turned,  and  the 
great  floating  buoys  upon  it  turned  and  turned, 
and  everything  else  seemetl  stranded  and  still. 
For,  now,  the  last  of  the  fleet  of  ships  was  round 
the  last  low  point  we  had  headed  ;  and  the  last 
green  barge,  straw-laden,  with  a  brown  sail,  had 
followed ;  and  some  ballast  lighters,  shaped  like 
a  child's  first  rude  imitation  of  a  boat,  lay  low  in 
the  mud ;  and  a  little  squat  shoal-lighthouse,  on 
open  piles,  stood  crippled  in  the  mud  on  stilts 
and  crutches ;  and  slimy  stakes  stuck  out  of  the 
mud,  and  slimy  stones  stuck  out  of  the  mud, 
and  red  landmarks  and  tidemarks  stuck  out  of 
the  mud,  and  an  old  landing-stage  and  an  old 
roofless  building  slipped  into  the  mud,  and  all 
about  us  was  stagnation  and  mud. 

We  pushed  oft'  again,  and  made  what  way  we 
could.  It  was  much  harder  work  now,  but  Her- 
bert and  Startop  persevered,  and  rowed,  and 
rowed,  and  rowed  until  the  sun  went  down.  By 
that  time  the  river  had  lifted  us  a  little,  so  that 
we  could  see  above  the  bank.  There  was  the 
red  sun,  on  the  low  level  of  the  shore,  in  a  purple 
haze,  fast  deepening  into  black  ;  and  there  was 
the  solitary  flat  marsh  ;  and  far  away  there  were 
the  rising  grounds,  between  which  and  us  there 
seemed  to  be  no  life,  save  here  and  there  in  the 
foreground  a  melancholy  gull. 

As  the  night  was  fast  falling,  and  as  the  moon, 
being  past  the  full,  would  not  rise  early,  we  held 
a  little  council  :  a  short  one,  for  clearly  our 
course  was  to  lie  by  at  the  first  lonely  tavern  we 
could  find.  So  they  plied  their  oars  once  more, 
and  I  looked  out  for  anything  like  a  house. 
Thus  we  held  on,  speaking  little,  for  four  or 
five  dull  miles.  It  was  very  cold,  and,  a  collier 
coming  by  us,  with  her  galley-fire  smoking  and 


flaring,  looked  like  a  comfortable  home.  The 
night  was  dark,  by  this  time,  as  it  would  be 
until  morning ;  what  light  we  had  seemed  to 
come  more  from  the  river  than  the  sky,  as  the 
oars  in  their  dipping  struck  at  a  few  reflected 
stars. 

At  this  dismal  time  we  were  evidently  all 
jiossessed  by  the  idea  that  we  were  followed. 
As  the  tide  made,  it  flapped  heavily  at  irregular 
intervals  against  the  shore  ;  and,  whenever  such 
a  sound  came,  one  or  other  of  us  was  sure  to 
start  and  look  in  that  direction.  Here  and 
there,  the  set  of  the  current  had  worn  ilown  the 
bank  into  a  little  creek,  and  we  were  all  sus- 
picious of  such  places,  and  eyed  them  nervously. 
Sometimes,  "  What  was  that  ripjjle  ?  "  one  of  us 
would  say  in  a  low  voice.  Or  another,  "Is  that 
a  boat  yonder?"  And  aftenvards  we  would  fall 
into  a  dead  silence,  and  I  would  sit  impatiently 
thinking  with  what  an  unusual  amount  of  noise 
the  oars  worked  in  the  thowels. 

At  length  we  descried  a  light  and  a  roof,  and 
presently  afterwards  ran  alongside  a  little  cause- 
way made  of  stones  that  had  been  picked  up 
hard  by.  Leaving  the  rest  in  the  boat,  I  stepped 
ashore,  and  found  the  light  to  be  in  the  window 
of  a  public-house.  It  was  a  dirty  place  enough, 
and  I  dare  say  not  unknown  to  smuggling  ad- 
venturers ;  but  there  was  a  good  fire  in  the 
kitchen,  and  there  were  eggs  and  bacon  to  eat, 
and  various  liquors  to  drink.  Also,  there  were 
two  double-bedded  rooms — "such  as  they  were," 
the  landlord  said.  No  other  company  was  in  the 
house  than  the  landlord,  his  wife,  and  a  grizzled 
male  creature,  the  "  Jack  "  of  the  little  oiuse- 
way,  who  was  as  slimy  and  smeary  as  if  he  had 
been  low-water  mark  too. 

With  this  assistant,  I  went  down  to  the  boat 
again,  and  we  all  came  ashore,  and  brought  out 
the  oars,  and  rudder,  and  boat-hook,  and  all 
else,  and  hauled  her  uj)  for  the  night.  We  made 
a  very  good  meal  by  the  kitchen  fire,  and  then 
apportioned  the  bedrooms  :  Herbert  and  Star- 
top  were  to  occupy  one ;  I  and  our  charge  the 
other.  We  found  the  air  as  carefully  excluded 
from  both  as  if  air  were  fatal  to  life  ;  and  there 
were  more  dirty  clothes  and  bandboxes  under 
the  beds  than  I  should  have  thought  the  family 
possessed.  But,  we  considered  ourselves  well 
oflT,  notwithstanding,  for  a  more  solitary  place 
we  could  not  have  found. 

While  we  were  comforting  ourselves  by  the 
fire  after  our  meal,  the  Jack— who  was  sitting  in 
a  corner,  and  who  had  a  bloated  pair  of  shoes 
on,  which  he  had  exhibited,  while  we  were  eating 
our  eggs  and  bacon,  as  interesting  relics  that  he 
had  taken  a  few  days  ago  from  the  feet  of  a 
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drowned  seaman  washed  ashore — asked  me  if 
we  had  seen  a  four-oared  f,^-llley  going  up  with 
the  tide  ?  When  I  toKl  him  No,  he  said  slie 
must  have  gone  down  then,  and  yet  she  "  took 
up,  too,"  when  she  left  there. 

"They  must  ha'  thought  better  on  't  for  some 
reason  or  another,"  said  the  Jack,  "  and  gone 
ilown." 

"A  four-oared  galley,  did  you  say  ?"  said  I. 

"A  four,"  said  the  Jack,  "ami  two  sitters." 

"  Did  they  come  ashore  here?"' 

"  They  put  in  with  a  stone  two-gallon  jar  for 
some  beer.  I'd  ha'  been  glad  to  pison  the  beer 
myself,"  said  the  Jack,  "  or  put  some  rattling 
physic  in  it." 

"Why?" 

"  /  know  why,"  said  the  Jack.  He  spoke  in 
a  slushy  voice,  as  if  much  mud  had  washed  into 
his  throat. 

"  He  thinks,"  said  the  landlord  :  a  weakly 
meditative  man  with  a  jxale  eye,  who  seemed  to 
rely  greatly  on  his  Jack  :  "  he  thinks  they  was 
what  they  wasn't." 

"  /  knows  what  I  thinks,"  observed  the  Jack. 

"  You  thinks  Custum  'Us,  Jack  ?  "  said  the 
landlord. 

"  I  do,"  said  the  Jack. 

"Then  you're  wrong.  Jack."' 

"Ami?" 

In  the  infinite  meaning  of  his  rei)ly,  and  his 
boundless  confidence  in  his  views,  lliejack  took 
one  of  his  bloated  shoes  off,  looked  into  it, 
knocked  a  few  stones  out  of  it  on  the  kitchen 
floor,  and  put  it  on  again.  He  did  this  with  the 
air  of  a  Jack  who  was  so  right  that  he  could 
aftbrd  to  do  anything. 

"  Why,  what  do  you  make  out  that  they  done 
with  their  buttons,  then.  Jack  ?  "  asked  the  land- 
lord, vacillating  weakly. 

"  Done  with  their  buttons ! "  returned  the 
Jack.  "  Chucked  'em  overboard.  Swallered 
'em.  Sowed  'em,  to  come  up  small  salad.  Done 
with  their  buttons  !  " 

"  Don't  be  cheeky.  Jack,"  remonstrated  the 
landlortl  in  a  melancholy  and  pathetic  way. 

"  ACustum-'Us  officer  knows  what  to  do  with 
his  Buttons,"  said  the  Jack,  repeating  the  ob- 
noxious word  with  the  greatest  contempt,  "  when 
they  comes  betwixt  him  and  his  own  light.  A 
Four  and  two  sitters  don't  go  hanging  and 
hovering,  up  with  one  tide  and  down  with 
another,  and  both  with  and  against  another, 
without  there  being  Custum  'Us  at  the  bottom 
of  it."  Saying  which  he  went  out  in  disdain ; 
and  the  landlord,  having  no  one  to  rely  upon, 
found  it  impracticable  to  pursue  the  subject. 

This  dialogue  made  us  all  uneasy,  and  me 


very  uneasy.  The  dismal  wind  was  muttering 
round  the  house,  the  tiile  was  flajjping  at  the 
shore,  and  I  had  a  feeling  that  we  were  caged 
and  threatened.  A  four-oared  galley  hovering 
about  in  so  unusual  a  way  as  to  attract  this 
notice  was  an  ugly  circumstance  that  I  could 
not  get  rid  of.  \\'hen  I  had  induced  Provis  to 
go  up  to  bed,  I  went  outside  with  my  t\vo  com- 
panions (Startop,  by  this  time,  knew  the  state  of 
the  case),  and  held  another  council.  Whether 
we  should  remain  at  the  house  until  near  the 
steamer's  time,  which  would  be  about  one  in  the 
afternoon  ;  or  whether  we  should  \)\x\.  off  early  in 
the  morning;  was  the  question  we  discussed. 
On  the  whole,  we  deemed  it  the  better  course  to 
lie  where  we  were  until  within  an  hour  or  so  of 
the  steamer's  time,  and  then  to  get  out  in  her 
track,  and  drift  easily  with  the  tide.  Having 
settled  to  do  this,  "we  returned  into  the  house, 
and  went  to  bed. 

I  lay  down  with  the  greater  part  of  my  clothes 
on,  and  slept  well  for  a  few  hours.  When  I 
awoke,  the  wind  had  risen,  and  the  sign  of  the 
house  (the  Ship)  was  creaking  and  banging  about, 
with  noises  that  startled  me.  Rising  softly,  for 
my  charge  lay  fast  asleep,  I  looked  out  of  the 
window.  It  commanded  the  causeway  where  we 
had  hauled  up  our  boat,  and,  as  my  eyes  adapted 
themselves  to  the  light  of  the  clouded  moon,  I 
saw  two  men  looking  into  her.  They  passed  by 
under  the  window,  looking  at  nothing  else,  and 
they  did  not  go  down  to  tlie  landing-place,  which 
I  could  discern  to  be  empty,  but  struck  acrcsi 
the  marsh  in  the  direction  of  the  Nore. 

My  first  impulse  was  to  call  up  Herbert,  and 
show  him  the  two  men  going  away.  But  reflect- 
ing, before  I  got  into  his  room,  which  was  at  the 
back  of  the  house,  and  adjoined  mine,  that  he 
and  Startop  had  had  a  harder  day  than  I,  and 
were  fa-tigued,  I  forbore.  Going  back  to  my 
window,  I  could  see  the  two  men  moving  over 
the  marsh.  In  that  light,  however,  I  soon  lost 
them,  and,  feeling  very  cold,  lay  ilown  to  think 
of  tlie  matter,  and  fell  asleep  again. 

\Ve  were  up  early.  As  we  walked  to  and  fro, 
all  four  together,  before  breakfast,  I  deemed  it 
right  to  recount  what  I  had  seen.  Again  our 
charge  was  the  least  anxious  of  the  party.  It 
was  very  likely  that  the  men  belonged  to  the 
Custom  House,  he  said  quietly,  and  that  they 
had  no  thought  of  us.  I  tried  to  persuade  my- 
self that  it  was  so — as,  indeed,  it  might  easily 
be.  However,  I  proposed  that  he  and  I  should 
walk  away  together  to  a  distant  point  we  could 
see,  and  that  the  boat  should  take  us  aboard 
there,  or  as  near  there  as  miglit  prove  feasible, 
at  about  noon.     I'his  being  considered  a  good 
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precauticn,  soon  after  breakfast  he  and  I  set 
fortn,  without  saying  anything  at  the  tavern. 

He  smoked  his  pii^e  as  we  went  along,  and 
sometimes  stopped  to  clap  me  on  the  shoulder. 
One  would  have  supposed  that  it  was  I  who  \\-as 
in  danger,  not  he,  and  that  he  was  reassuring 
me.  We  spoke  very  little.  As  we  approached 
the  point,  I  begged  him  to  remain  in  a  sheltered 
place  while  I  went  on  to  reconnoitre ;  for,  it  was 
towards  it  that  the  men  had  passed  in  the  night. 
He  complied,  and  I  went  on  alone.  There  was 
no  boat  off  the  point,  nor  any  boat  drawn  up 
anywhere  near  it,  nor  were  there  any  signs  of 
the  men  having  embarked  there.  But,  to  be 
sure,  the  tide  was  high,  and  there  might  have 
been  some  footprints  under  water. 

When  he  looked  out  from  this  shelter  in  tlie 
distance,  and  saw  that  I  waved  my  hat  to  him 
to  come  up,  he  rejoined  me,  and  there  we 
waited ;  sometimes  lying  on  the  bank  wrapped 
in  our  coats,  and  sometimes  moving  about  to 
warm  ourselves ;  until  we  saw  our  boat  coming 
round.  We  got  aboard  easily,  and  rowed  out 
into  the  track  of  the  steamer.  By  that  time  it 
wanted  but  ten  minutes  of  one  o'clock,  and  we 
began  to  look  out  for  her  smoke. 

But,  it  was  half-past  one  before  wc  saw  her 
smoke,  and  soon  afterwards  we  saw  behind  it 
the  smoke  of  another  steamer.  As  they  were 
coming  on  at  full  speed,  we  got  the  two  bags 
ready,  and  took  that  opportunity  of  saying  good- 
bye to  Herbert  and  Startop.  We  had  all  shaken 
hands  cordially,  and  neither  Herbert's  eyes  nor 
mine  were  quite  dry,  when  I  saw  a  four-oared 
galley  shoot  out  from  under  the  bank  but  a  little 
way  ahead  of  us,  and  row  out  into  the  same 
track. 

A  stretch  of  shore  had  been  as  yet  between 
us  and  the  steamer's  smoke,  by  reason  of  the 
bend  and  wind  of  the  river ;  but  now  she  was 
visible,  coming  head  on.  I  called  to  Herbert 
and  Startop  to  keep  before  the  tide,  that  she 
might  see  us  lying  by  for  her,  and  I  adjured 
Provis  to  sit  quite  still,  wrapjjcd  in  his  cloak. 
He  answered  cheerily,  "  Trust  to  me,  dear  boy," 
and  sat  like  a  statue.  Meantime  the  galley, 
which  was  skilfully  handled,  had  crossed  us,  let 
us  come  up  with  her,  and  fallen  alongside.  Leav- 
ing just  room  enough  for  the  play  of  the  oars, 
she  kept  alongside,  drifting  when  we  drifted,  and 
pulling  a  stroke  or  two  when  we  pulled.  Of  the 
two  sitters,  one  held  the  rudder-lines,  and  looked 
at  us  attentively — as  did  all  the  rowers;  the 
other  sitter  was  wrapped  up,  much  as  Provis 
was,  and  seemed  to  shrink,  and  whisper  some 
instruction  to  the  stecrer  as  he  looked  at  us. 
Not  a  v.ord  was  spoken  in  either  boat. 


Startop  could  make  out,  after  a  few  minutes, 
which  steamer  was  first,  and  gave  me  the  word 
'•  Hamburg"  in  a  low  voice  as  v.-e  sat  face  to 
face.  She  was  nearing  us  very  fast,  and  the 
beating  of  her  paddles  grew  louder  and  louder. 
I  felt  as  if  her  shadow  were  absolutely  upon  us, 
when  the  galley  hailed  us.     I  answered. 

"  You  have  a  returned  Transport  there,"'  said 
the  man  who  held  the  lines.  "  That's  the  man, 
wrapped  in  the  cloak.  His  name  is  Abel  Mag- 
witch,  otherwise  Provis.  I  apprehend  that  man, 
and  call  upon  him  to  surrender,  and  you  to 
assist." 

At  the  same  moment,  without  giving  any 
audible  direction  to  his  crew,  he  ran  the  galley 
aboard  of  us.  They  had  pulled  one  suilden  stroke 
ahead,  had  got  their  oars  in,  had  run  athwart 
us,  and  were  holding  on  to  our  gunwale,  before 
we  knew  what  they  were  doing.  This  caused 
great  confusion  on  board  of  the  steamer,  and  I 
heard  them  calling  to  us,  and  heard  the  order 
given  to  stop  the  paddles,  and  heard  them  stop, 
i)ut  felt  her  driving  down  upon  us  irresistibly. 
In  the  same  moment,  I  saw  the  steersman  of  the 
galley  lay  his  hand  on  his  prisoner's  shoulder, 
and  saw  that  both  boats  were  swinging  round  with 
the  force  of  the  tide,  and  saw  that  all  hands  on 
board  the  steamer  were  running  fonvard  quite 
frantically.  Still  in  the  same  moment,  I  saw  the 
prisoner  startup,  lean  across  his  captor, and  pull 
the  cloak  from  the  neck  of  the  shrinking  sitter 
in  the  galley.  Still  in  the  same  moment,  I  saw 
that  the  face  disclosed  was  the  face  of  the  other 
convict  of  long  ago.  Still  in  the  same  moment, 
I  saw  the  face  tilt  backward  with  a  white  terror 
on  it  that  I  shall  never  forget,  and  heard  a  great 
cry  on  board  the  steamer  and  a  loud  splash  in 
the  water,  and  felt  the  boat  sink  from  under  me. 
It  was  but  for  an  instant  that  I  sccmetl  to 
struggle  with  a  thousand  mill-weirs  and  a  thou- 
san<rtlashes  of  light  ;  that  instant  past,  I  was 
taken  on  board  the  galley.  Herbert  was  there, 
and  Startop  was  there  ;  but  our  boat  was  gone, 
and  the  two  convicts  were  gone. 

What  with  the  cries  aboard  the  steamer,  and 
the  furious  blowing  otT  of  her  steam,  and  her 
driving  on,  and  our  ilriving  on,  I  could  not  at  first 
distinguish  sky  from  water,  or  shore  from  shore  ; 
but,  the  crew  of  the  galley  righted  her  with  great 
speed,  and,  pulling  certain  swift  strong  strokes 
ahead,  lay  upon  tlieir  oars,  every  man  looking 
silently  and  eagerly  at  the  water  astern.  Presently 
a  dark  object  was  seen  in  it,  bearing  towards  us  on 
the  tide.  No  man  spoke,  but  the  steersman  held 
up  his  hand,  and  all  softly  backed  water,  and 
kept  the  boat  straight  and  true  before  it.  As  it 
came  nearer,  I  saw  it  to  be  ]\Iag^vitch  swimming. 
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but  not  swimming  Ireely.  Me  was  taken  on 
boaril,  and  instantly  manacled  at  the  wrists  and 
ankles. 

'I'he  galley  was  kept  steady,  and  the  silent, 
eager  look-out  at  the  water  was  resumed.  But, 
the  Rotterdam  steamer  now  came  up,  and,  ap- 
parently not  understanding  what  had  happened, 
came  on  at  speed.  By  the  time  she  hatl  been 
hailed  and  stopped,  both  steamers  were  drifting 
away  from  us,  and  we  were  rising  and  falling  in 
a  troubled  wake  of  water.  The  look-out  was 
kept  long  after  all  was  still  again,  and  the  two 
steamers  were  gone  :  but,  everybody  knew  that 
it  was  hopeless  now. 

At  length  we  gave  it  up,  and  pulled  under  the 
shore  towards  the  tavern  we  had  lately  left, 
where  we  were  received  with  no  little  surprise. 
Here  I  was  able  to  get  some  comforts  for  Mag- 
witch —  Provis  no  longer — who  had  received 
some  very  severe  injury  in  the  chest,  and  a  deep 
cut  in  the  head. 

He  told  me  that  he  believed  himself  to  have 
gone  under  the  keel  of  the  steamer,  and  to  have 
been  struck  on  the  head  in  rising.  The  injury 
to  his  chest  (which  rendered  his  breathing  ex- 
tremely painful)  he  thought  he  had  received 
against  the  side  of  the  galley.  He  added  that 
he  did  not  pretend  to  say  what  he  might  or 
might  not  have  done  to  (Jompeyson,  but  that, 
in  the  moment  of  his  laying  his  hand  on  his 
cloak  to  identify  him,  that  villain  had  staggered 
up  and  staggered  back,  and  they  hatl  both  gone 
overboard  together  :  when  the  sudden  wrench- 
ing of  him  (Magwitch)  out  of  our  boat,  and  the 
endeavour  of  his  captor  to  keep  him  in  it,  had 
capsized  us.  He  told  me  in  a  whisper  that  they 
had  gone  down,  fiercely  locked  in  each  other's 
arms,  and  that  there  had  been  a  struggle  under 
water,  and  that  he  had  disengaged  himself,  struck 
out,  and  swum  away. 

I  never  had  any  reason  to  doubt  the  exact 
truth  of  what  he  thus  told  me.  The  officer  who 
steered  the  galley  gave  the  same  account  of  their 
going  overboard. 

When  1  asked  this  officer's  permission  to 
change  the  prisoner's  wet  clothes  by  i)urchasing 
any  spare  garments  I  could  get  at  the  public- 
house,  he  gave  it  readily  :  merely  observing  that 
he  must  take  charge  of  everything  his  prisoner 
had  about  him.  So  the  pocket-book,  which  had 
once  been  in  my  hands,  passed  into  the  officer's. 
He  further  gave  me  leave  to  accompany  the 
prisoner  to  London  ;  but,  declined  to  accord 
that  grace  to  my  two  friends. 

The  Jack  at  the  Ship  was  instructed  where 
the  drowned  man  had  gone  down,  and  under- 
took to  search  for  the  body  in  the  places  where 


it  was  likeliest  to  come  ashore.  His  interest  in 
its  recovery  seemed  to  me  to  be  much  heightened 
when  he  heard  that  it  had  stockings  on.  Pro- 
bably it  took  about  a  dozen  drowned  men  to  fit 
him  out  comjjletely ;  and  that  may  have  been 
the  reason  why  the  difierent  articles  of  his  dress 
were  in  various  stages  of  decay. 

We  remained  at  ihe  jjublic-house  until  the  tide 
turned,  and  then  Magwitch  was  carried  down  to 
the  galley,  and  put  on  board.  Herbert  and 
Startop  were  to  get  to  London  by  land  as  soon 
as  they  could.  We  had  a  doleful  parting,  and, 
when  I  took  my  place  by  Magwitch's  side,  1  felt 
that  that  was  my  place  henceforth  while  he  lived. 

For  now  my  repugnance  to  him  had  all  melted 
away,  and,  in  the  hunted,  wounded,  shackled 
creature  who  held  my  hand  in  his,  I  only  saw  a 
man  who  had  meant  to  be  my  benefactor,  and 
who  had  felt  affectionately,  gratefully,  and  gene- 
rously towards  me  with  great  constancy  through 
a  series  of  years.  1  only  saw  in  him  a  much 
better  man  than  I  had  been  to  Joe. 

His  breathing  became  more  difficult  and  pain- 
ful as  the  night  drew  on,  and  often  he  could  not 
repress  a  groan.  I  tried  to  rest  him  on  the  arm 
I  could  use,  in  any  easy  position ;  but,  it  was 
dreadful  to  think  that  1  could  not  be  sorry  at 
heart  for  his  being  badly  hurt,  since  it  was  un- 
questionably best  that  he  should  die.  That 
there  were,  still  living,  people  enough  who  were 
able  and  willing  to  identify  him,  1  could  not 
doubt.  That  he  would  be  leniently  treated,  I 
could  not  hope.  He  who  had  been  presented 
in  the  worst  light  at  his  trial,  who  had  since 
broken  prison  and  been  tried  again,  who  hatl 
returned  from  transportation  under  a  life  sen- 
tence, and  who  had  occasioned  the  death  of  the 
man  who  was  the  cause  of  his  arrest. 

As  we  returned  towards  the  setting  sun 
we  had  yesterday  left  behind  us,  and  as  the 
stream  of  our  hopes  seemed  all  running  back,  I 
told  him  how  grieved  1  was  to  think  he  had 
come  home  for  my  sake. 

"  Dear  boy,"  he  answered,  "  I'm  quite  content 
to  take  my  chance.  I've  seen  my.  boy,  and  he 
can  be  a  gentleman  without  me." 

No.  I  had  thought  about  that  while  we  had 
been  there  side  by  side.  No.  Apart  from  any 
inclinations  of  my  own,  I  understand  Wemmick's 
hint  now.  I  foresaw  that,  being  convicted,  his 
possessions  would  be  forfeited  to  the  Crown. 

"  Lookee  here,  dear  boy,"  said  he.  "  It's 
best  as  a  gentleman  should  not  be  knowed  to 
belong  to  me  now.  Only  come  to  see  me  as  it 
you  come  by  chance  alonger  Wemmick.  Sit 
where  I  can  see  you  when  I  am  swore  to,  for 
the  last  o'  many  times,  and  I  don't  ask  no  more." 
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"  I  will  never  stir  from  your  side,"  said  I, 

"  when  I  am  suffered  to  be  near  you.  Please 
God,  I  will  be  as  true  to  you  as  you  have  been 
to  me  ! " 

I  felt  his  hand  tremble  as  it  held  mine,  and 
he  turned  his  face  away  as  he  lay  in  the  bottom 
of  the  boat,  and  I  heard  that  old  sound  in  his 
throat— softened  now,  like  all  the  rest  of  him. 
It  was  a  good  thing  that  he  had  touched  this 
point,  for  it  put  into  my  mind  what  I  might  not 
otherwise  have  thought  of  until  too  late  :  Uiat  he 
need  never  know  how  his  hopes  of  enriching  me 
had  perished. 

CHAPTER  LV. 

'E  was  taken  to  the  police-court  next 
day,  and  would  have  been  immedi- 
ately committed  for  trial,  but  that  it 

.^^  was  necessary  to  send  down  for  an 

'^^  old  officer  of  the  prison  ship  from 
which  he  had  once  escaped,  to  speak  to 
his  identity.  Nobody  doubted  it ;  but 
^  Conipeyson,  who  had  meant  to  depose 
to  it,  was  tumbling  on  the  tides,  dead,  and  it 
happened  that  there  was  not  at  that  time  any 
prison  officer  in  London  who  could  give  the 
required  evidence.  I  had  gone  direct  to  Mr. 
Jaggers  at  his  private  house,  on  my  arrival  over- 
night, to  retain  his  assistance,  and  Mr.  Jaggers, 
on  the  prisoner's  behalf,  would  admit  nothing. 
It  was  the  sole  resource,  for  he  told  me  that  the 
case  must  be  over  in  five  minutes  when  the  wit- 
ness was  there,  and  that  no  power  on  earth 
could  prevent  its  going  against  us. 

I  imparted  to  Mr.  Jaggers  my  design  of  keep- 
ing him  in  ignorance  of  the  fate  of  his  wealth. 
Mr.  Jaggers  was  querulous  and  angry  with  me 
for  having  "  let  it  slip  through  my  fingers,"  and 
said  we  must  memorialise  by-and-by,  and  try, 
at  all  events,  for  some  of  it.  But,  he  did  not 
conceal  from  me  that  although  there  might  be 
many  cases  in  which  forfeiture  would  not  be 
exacted,  there  were  no  circumstances  in  this 
case  to  make  it  one  of  them.  I  understood 
that  very  well.  I  was  not  related  to  the  outlaw, 
or  connected  with  him  by  any  recognisable  tie  ; 
he  had  put  his  hand  to  no  writing  or  settlement 
in  my  favour  before  his  apprehension,  and  to  do 
so  now  would  be  idle.  I  had  no  claim,  and  1 
finally  resolved,  and  ever  afterwards  abided  by 
the  resolution,  that  my  heart  should  never  be 
sickened  with  the  hopeless  task  of  attempting  to 
establish  one. 

There  appeared  to  be  reason  for  supposing 
that  the  drowned  informer  had  hoped  for  a 
reward  out  of  this  forfeiture,  and  had  obtained 


some  accurate  knowledge  of  Magwitch's  affairs. 
When  his  body  was  found,  many  miles  from  the 
scene  of  his  death,  ami  so  horribly  disfigured 
that  he  was  only  recognisable  by  the  contents  of 
his  pockets,  notes  were  still  legible,  folded  in  a 
case  he  carried.  Among  these  were  the  name 
of  a  banking-house  in  New  South  Wales  where 
a  sum  of  money  was,  and  the  designation  of 
certain  lands  of  considerable  value.  Both  those 
heads  of  information  were  in  a  list  that  Mag- 
witch,  while  in  prison,  gave  to  Mr.  Jaggers,  of 
the  possessions  he  supposed  I  should  inherit. 
His  ignorance,  poor  fellow,  at  last  served  him  ; 
he  never  mistrusted  but  that  my  inheritance  was 
quite  safe,  with  Mr.  Jaggers's  aid. 

After  three  days'  delay,  during  which  the 
Crown  prosecution  stood  over  for  the  production 
of  the  witness  from  the  prison  ship,  the  witness 
came,  and  completed  the  easy  case.  He  was 
committed  to  take  his  trial  at  the  next  Sessions, 
which  would  come  on  in  a  month. 

It  was  at  this  dark  time  of  my  life  that  Her- 
bert returned  home  one  evening,  a  good  deal 
cast  down,  and  said  : 

"  My  dear  Handel,  I  fear  I  shall  soon  have 
to  leave  you.'" 

His  partner  having  prepared  me  for  that,  1 
was  less  surprised  than  he  thought. 

•'  We  shall  lose  a  fine  opportunity  if  I  put  ofV 
going  to  Cairo,  and  I  am  very  much  afraid  I 
must  go,  Handel,  when  you  most  need  me." 

"  Herbert,  I  shall  always  need  you,  because  I 
shall  always  love  you  ;  but  my  need  is  no  greater 
now  than  at  another  time." 

"  You  will  be  so  lonely." 

"  I  have  not  leisure  to  think  of  that,'  said  I. 
"  You  know  that  I  am  always  with  him  to  the 
full  extent  of  the  time  allowed,  and  that  I  should 
be  with  him  all  day  long,  if  I  could.  And, 
when  I  come  away  from  him,  you  know  that  my 
thoughts  are  with  him." 

The  dreadful  condition  to  which  he  was 
brought  was  so  appalling  to  both  of  us,  that  we 
could  not  refer  to  it  in  plainer  words. 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  said  Herbert,  "  let  the 
near  prospect  of  our  separation — for  it  is  very 
near — be  my  justification  for  troubling  you  about 
yourself.     Have  you  thought  of  your  future  ?" 

"  No,  for  I  have  been  afraid  to  think  of  any 
future." 

"  But  yours  cannot  be  dismissed  ;  indeed,  my 
dear  dear  Handel,  it  must  not  be  dismissed.  I 
wish  you  would  enter  on  it  now,  as  far  as  a  few 
friendly  words  go,  with  me." 

"  I  will,"  said  I. 

"  In  this  branch  house  of  ours,  Handel,  we 
must  have  a " 
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I  saw  that  his  delicacy  was  avoiding  the  right 
^Yord,  so  I  said,  "A  clerk." 

"  A  clerk.  And  I  hope  it  is  not  at  all  un- 
likely that  he  may  expand  (as  a  clerk  of  your 
acciuaintance    has   expanded)    into   a   partner. 

Now,  "Handel In  short,  my  dear  boy,  will 

you  come  to  me  ?" 

There  was  something  charmingly  cordial  and 
engaging  in  the  manner  in  which,  after  saying 
"  Now,  Handel,"  as  if  it  were  the  grave  begin- 
ning of  a  portentous  business  exordium,  he  had 
suddenly  given  up  that  tone,  stretched  out  his 
honest  hand,  and  spoken  like  a  school-boy. 

"  Clara  and  I  have  talked  about  it  again  and 
again,"  Herbert  pursued,  ''  and  the  dear  little 
thing  begged  me  only  this  evening,  with  tears  in 
her  eyes,  to  say  to  you  that  if  you  will  live  with 
us  when  we  come  together,  she  will  do  her  best 
to  make  you  hai)py,  and  to  convince  her  hus- 
band's fricnil  tliat  he  is  her  friend  too.  We 
should  get  on  so  well,  Handel  !" 

I  thanked  her  heartily,  and  I  thanked  him 
heartily,  but  said  I  could  not  yet  make  sure  of 
joining  him  as  he  so  kindly  oft'ered.  Firstly, 
my  mind  was   too  preoccupied  to  be  able   to 

take  in  the  subject  clearly.    Secondly Yes  ! 

Secondly,  there  was  a  vague  something  lingering 
in  my  thoughts  that  will  come  out  very  near  the 
end  of  this  slight  narrative. 

"  But  if  you  thought,  Herbert,  that  you  could, 
without  doing  any  injury  to  your  business,  leave 
the  question  open  for  a  little  while " 

"  For  any  while,"  cried  Herbert.  "  Six  months, 
a  year  ! " 

"Not  so  long  as  that,"  said  I.  ''Two  or 
three  months  at  most." 

Herbert  was  highly  delighted  when  we  shook 
hands  on  this  arrangement,  and  said  he  could 
now  take  courage  to  tell  me  that  he  believed  he 
must  go  away  at  the  end  of  the  week. 

"And  Clara?"  said  I. 

"  The  dear  little  thing,"  returned  Herbert, 
"  holds  dutifully  to  her  father  as  long  as  he 
lasts  ;  but  he  won't  last  long.  Mrs.  ^\■himple 
confides  to  me  that  he  is  certainly  going." 

"  Not  to  say  an  unfeeling  thing,"  said  I,  "he 
cannot  do  better  than  go." 

"  I  am  afraid  that  must  be  admitted,'"  said 
Herbert :  "  and  then  I  shall  come  back  for  the 
dear  little  thing,  and  the  dear  little  thing  and  I 
will  walk  quietly  into  the  nearest  church.  Re- 
member !  The  blessed  darling  conies  of  no 
family,  my  dear  Handel,  and  never  looked  into 
the  red  book,  and  hasn't  a  notion  about  her  grand- 
papa.   What  a  fortune  for  the  son  of  my  mother ! " 

On  the  Saturday  in  that  same  week  I  took 
my  leave  of  Herbert — full  of  bright  hope,  but 


sad  and  sorry  to  leave  me — as  he  sat  on  one  of 
the  seaport  mail-coaches.  I  went  into  a  coffee- 
house to  write  a  little  note  to  Clara,  telling  her 
he  had  gone  ofl",  sending  his  love  to  her  over 
and  over  again,  and  then  went  to  my  lonely 
home — if  it  deserved  the  name,  for  it  was  now 
no  home  to  me,  and  I  had  no  home  anywhere. 

On  the  stairs  I  encountered  Wemmick,  who 
was  coming  down  after  an  unsuccessful  aj>plica- 
tion  of  his  knuckles  to  my  door.  I  had  not 
seen  him  alone  since  the  disastrous  issue  of  the 
attempted  flight ;  and  he  had  come,  in  his  pri- 
vate and  personal  cajjacity,  to  say  a  few  words 
of  explanation  in  reference  to  that  failure. 

"  The  late  Compeyson,"said  Wemmick,  '*  had, 
by  little  and  little,  got  at  the  bottom  of  half  of 
the  regular  business  now  transacted,  and  it  was 
from  the  talk  of  some  of  his  people  in  trouble 
(some  of  his  people  being  always  in  trouble) 
that  I  heard  what  I  did.  1  kept  my  ears  open, 
seeming  to  have  them  shut,  until  1  heard  that 
he  was  absent,  and  I  thought  that  would  be  the 
best  time  for  making  the  attempt.  I  can  only 
suppose,  now,  that  it  was  a  part  of  his  policy,  as 
a  very  clever  man,  habitually  to  deceive  his  own 
instruments.  You  don't  blame  me,  I  hope,  Mr. 
Pip  ?  I  am  sure  I  tried  to  serve  you  with  all 
my  heart." 

"  I  am  as  sure  of  that,  Wemmick,  as  you  can 
be,  and  I  thank  you  most  earnestly  for  all  your 
interest  and  friendship." 

"Thank  you,  thank  you  very  much.  It's  a 
bad  job,"  said  Wemmick,  scratching  his  head, 
"and  I  assure  you  I  haven't  been  so  cut  up  for 
a  long  time.  What  I  look  at  is  the  sacrifice  of 
so  much  portable  property.     Dear  me  !  " 

"  What  /  think  of,  Wemmick,  is  the  poor 
owner  of  the  property." 

"Yes,  to  be  sure,"  said  Wemmick,  "Of 
course  there  can  be  no  objection  to  your  being 
sorry  for  him,  and"  I'd  jmt  down  a  five-pound 
note  myself  to  get  him  out  of  it.  But  what  1 
look  at  is  this.  The  late  Compeyson  having 
been  beforehand  with  him  in  intelligence  of  his 
return,  and  being  so  determined  to  bring  him  to 
book,  I  do  not  think  he  could  have  been  saved. 
Whereas  the  portable  property  certainly  could 
have  been  saved.  That's  the  difference  between 
the  property  and  the  owner,  don't  you  see?" 

I  invited  Wemmick  to  come  up-stairs,and  re- 
fresh himself  with  a  glass  of  grog  before  walk- 
ing to  Walworth.  He  accejjted  the  invitation. 
Wliile  he  was  drinking  his  moderate  allowance, 
he  said,  with  nothing  to  lead  up  to  il,  and  after 
having  appeared  rather  fidgety  : 

"  What  do  you  think  of  my  meaning  to  take  a 
holiday  on  Monday,  Mr.  Pip?" 
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"  Why,  I  suppose  you  have  not  done  such  a 
thing  these  twelve  months." 

"  These  twelve  years  more  likely,"  said  Wem- 
mick.  "  Yes.  I'm  going  to  take  a  holiday. 
]\Iore  than  that ;  I'm  going  to  take  a  walk. 
More  than  that ;  I'm  going  to  ask  you  to  take  a 
■walk  with  me." 

I  was  about  to  e.KCUse  myself,  as  being  but  a 
bad  companion  just  then,  when  ^\'emmi<:k  anti- 
cipated me. 

"  I  know  your  engagements,"  said  he,  "  ami  I 
know  you  are  out  of  sorts,  Mr.  Pip.  But,  if  you 
could  oblige  me,  I  should  take  it  as  a  kindness. 
It  ain't  a  long  walk,  and  it's  an  early  one.  Say 
it  might  occupy  you  (including  breakfast  on  the 
walk)  from  eight  to  twelve.  Couldn't  you  stretch 
a  point,  and  manage  it?" 

He  had  done  so  much  for  me  at  various  times, 
that  this  was  very  little  to  do  for  him.  I  said  I 
could  manage  it — would  manage  it — and  he  was 
so  very  much  pleased  by  my  acquiescence,  that  I 
was  pleased  too.  At  his  particular  request  I  ap- 
pointed to  call  for  him  at  the  Castle  at  half-past 
eight  on  Monday  morning,  and  so  we  parted  for 
the  time. 

Punctual  to  my  appointment,  I  rang  at  the 
Castle  gate  on  the  Monday  morning,  and  was 
received  by  Wemmick  himself:  who  struck  me 
as  looking  tighter  than  usual,  and  having  a 
sleeker  hat  on.  Within,  there  were  two  glasses 
of  rum-and-milk  j)repared,  and  two  biscuits. 
The  Aged  must  have  been  stirring  with  the  lark, 
for,  glancing  into  the  perspective  of  his  bedroom, 
I  observed  that  his  bed  was  empty. 

When  we  had  fortified  ourselves  with  rum-and- 
milk  and  biscuits,  and  were  going  out  for  the 
walk  with  that  training  preparation  on  us,  I  was 
considerably  surprised  to  see  Wemmick  take 
up  a  fishing-rod,  and  put  it  over  his  shoulder. 
"  Why,  we  are  not  going  fishing !"  said  I.  "  No," 
relumed  Wemmick,"  but  I  like  to  walk  with  one." 

I  thought  this  odd ;  however,  I  said  nothing, 
and  we  set  off.  We  went  towards  Camberwell 
Green,  and,  when  we  were  thereabouts,  Wem- 
mick said  suddenly  : 

"  Halloa  !      Here's  a  church  !  " 

There  was  nothing  very  surprising  in  that ; 
but  again  I  was  rather  surprised  when  he  said, 
as  if  he  were  animated  by  a  brilliant  idea  : 

"  Let's  go  in  !" 

We  went  in,  Wemmick  leaving  his  fishing-rod 
in  the  porch,  and  looked  all  round.  In  the 
meantime,  Wemmick  was  diving  into  his  coat 
pockets,  and  getting  something  out  of  paper 
there. 

"  Halloa  !"  said  he.  "  Here's  a  couple  of  pair 
of  gloves  1     Let's  put  'em  on  !  " 


As  the  gloves  were  white  kid  gloves,  and  as 
the  post-office  was  widened  to  its  utmost  extent, 
I  now  began  to  have  my  strong  suspicions.  They 
were  strengthened  into  certainty  when  I  beheld 
the  .Aged  enter  at  a  side-door,  escorting  a  lady. 

"  lialloa  !  "  said  ^^■cmmick.  "  Here's  Miss 
Skifiins  !     Let's  have  a  wediiing." 

That  discreet  damsel  was  attired  as  usual, 
except  that  she  was  now  engaged  in  substituting 
for  her  green  kid  gloves  a  pair  of  white.  The 
Aged  was  likewise  occupied  in  preparing  a  similar 
sacrifice  for  the  altar  of  Hymen.  The  old  gentle- 
man, however,  exi)erienced  so  much  difficulty  in 
getting  his  gloves  on,  that  Wemmick  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  put  him  with  his  back  against  a  pillar, 
and  then  to  get  behind  the  pillar  himself,  and  pull 
away  at  them,  while  I,  for  my  part,  held  the  old 
gentleman  round  the  waist,  that  he  might  present 
an  equal  and  safe  resistance.  By  dint  of  this 
ingenious  scheme,  his  gloves  were  got  on  to  per- 
fection. 

The  clerk  and  clergyman  then  apjx^aring,  we 
were  ranged  in  order  at  those  fatal  rails.  True 
to  his  notion  of  seeming  to  do  it  all  without  pre- 
paration, I  heard  \\'emmick  say  to  himself,  as  he 
took  something  out  of  his  waistcoat  pocket  before 
the  service  began,  "  Halloa  1     Here's  a  ring!" 

I  acted  in  the  capacity  of  backer,  or  best  man, 
to  the  bridegroom ;  while  a  little  limp  jjew- 
opener,  in  a  soft  bonnet  like  a  baby's,  made  a 
feint  of  being  the  bosom  friend  of  Miss  Skif- 
fins.  The  responsibility  of  giving  the  lady  away 
devolved  upon  the  Aged,  which  led  to  the 
clergyman's  being  unintentionally  scandalised, 
and  it  happened  thus.  When  he  said,  "  Who 
giveth  this  woman  to  be  married  to  this  man?" 
the  old  gentleman,  not  in  the  least  knowing 
what  point  of  the  ceremony  we  had  arrived  at, 
stood  most  amiably  beaming  at  the  ten  com- 
mandments. Upon  which  the  clergyman  said 
again,  "Who  giveth  this  woman  to  be  married 
to  this  man  ?"  The  old  gentleman  being  still  in 
a  state  of  most  estimable  unconsciousness,  the 
bridegroom  cried  out,  in  his  accustomed  voice, 
"  Now,  Ageil  P.,  you  know  ;  who  giveth?"  To 
whi(  h  the  Aged  replied  with  great  briskness, 
before  saying  that  /tc  gave,  "  .Ml  right,  John,  all 
right,  my  boy  !  "  And  the  clergyman  came  to  so 
gloomy  a  pause  ujion  it.  that  I  had  doubts  for 
the  moment  whether  we  should  get  completely 
married  that  day. 

It  was  completely  dor.e,  however,  and,  when 
we  were  going  out  of  church,  Wemmick  took 
the  cover  off  the  font,  and  put  his  white  gloves 
in  it,  and  put  the  cover  on  again.  Mrs.  Wem- 
mick, more  heedful  of  the  future,  put  her  white 
gloves  in  her  pocket,  and  assumed  her  green. 
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"iVt;7iv,  Mr.  Pip,"  said  Wciinnick,  triumphantly 
shouklering  the  fishing-rod  as  wc  came  out,  "let 
me  ask  you  whether  anybotly  would  suppose 
this  to  be  a  wedding-party  !  " 

r.rcakfast  hail  bcenortlercd  at  a  pleasant  little 
tavern,  a  mile  or  so  away  upon  the  rising  ground 
beyond  the  green  ;  and  there  was  a  bagatelle- 
board  in  the  room,  in  case  we  should  desire  to 
unbend  our  minds  after  the  solemnity.  It  was 
pleasant  to  observe  that  Mrs.  Wcmmick  no  longer 
unwound  Wemmick's  arm  when  it  adapted  itself 
to  her  figure,  but  sat  in  a  high-backed  chair 
against  the  wall,  like  a  violoncello  in  its  case, 
and  submitted  to  be  embraced  as  that  melodious 
instrument  might  have  done. 

We  had  an  excellent  breakfast,  and,  when  any 
one  declined  anything  on  table,  Wcmmick  said, 
'•  Provided  by  contract,  you  know ;  don't  be 
afraid  of  it !  "  I  drank  to  the  new  couple,  drank 
to  the  Aged,  drank  to  the  Castle,  saluted  the 
bride  at  parting,  and  made  myself  as  agreeable 
as  I  could. 

Wemmick  came  down  to  the  door  with  me, 
and  I  again  shook  hands  with  him,  and  wishe(l 
him  joy. 

*'  Thankee !  "  said  Wemmick,  rubbing  his 
hands.  "She's  such  a  manager  of  fowls  you 
have  no  idea.  You  shall  have  some  egg.';,  and 
judge  for  yourself.  I  say,  Mr.  Pip  !  "  calling  me 
back,  and  speaking  low.  "  This  is  altogether  a 
Walworth  sentiment,  please." 

"  I  understand.  Not  to  be  mentioned  in 
Little  Britain,"  said  I. 

Wemmick  nodded.  "After  what  you  let  out 
the  other  day,  Mr.  Jaggers  may  as  well  not  know 
of  it.  He  might  think  my  brain  was  softening, 
or  something  of  tlie  kind." 


CHAPTER  LVI. 

'E  lay  in  prison,  very  ill,  during  the 
wliole  interval  between  his  commit- 
tal for  trial,  and  tlie  coming  round 
„  ,- — ,  -_   of  the  Sessions.    He  had  broken  two 

I'C'^^'^^^  "^^^^^  ^^^^  '^^^  wounded  one  of  his 
1^!^  lungs,  and  he  breathed  with  great  pain 
vXt^  ''^"^  difficulty,  which  increased  daily. 
>^  It  was  a  consequence  of  his  hurt  tliat  he 
spoke  so  low  as  to  be  scarcely  audible  ;  there- 
fore, he  spoke  very  little.  But,  he  was  ever 
ready  to  listen  to  me,  and  it  became  the  first 
duty  of  my  life  to  say  to  him,  and  read  to  him, 
what  I  knew  he  ought  to  hear. 

Being  far  too  ill  to  remain  in  the  common 
prison,  he  was  removed,  after  the  finst  day  or  so, 
into  the  infirmary.     This  gave  me  opportunities 


of  being  with  him  that  1  couKl  not  otherwise 
have  had.  And  but  for  his  illness  he  would 
have  been  put  in  irons,  for  he  was  regarded  as  a 
determined  prison-breaker,  and  1  know  not  what 
else. 

Although  I  saw  him  every  day,  it  was  for  only  a 
short  time ;  hence  the  regularly-recurring  spaces 
of  our  separation  were  long  enough  to  record  on 
his  face  any  slight  changes  that  occurred  in  his 
])hysical  state.  I  do  not  recollect  that  I  once 
saw  any  change  in  it  for  the  better;  he  wasted, 
anil  became  slowly  weaker  and  worse,  day  by 
day  from  the  day  when  the  jjrison  door  closed 
upon  him. 

The  kind  of  submission  or  resignation  that  he 
showed  was  that  of  a  man  who  was  tired  out.  I 
sometimes  derived  an  impression,  from  his  man- 
ner or  from  a  whispered  word  or  two  which 
escaped  him,  that  he  pondered  over  the  (luestion 
whether  he  might  have  been  a  better  man  under 
better  circumstances.  But,  he  never  justified 
himself  by  a  hint  tending  that  way,  or  tried  to 
bend  the  i,)ast  out  of  its  eternal  shape. 

It  happened  on  two  or  three  occasions  in 
my  presence,  that  his  desperate  reputation  was 
alluded  to  by  one  or  other  of  the  people  in 
attendance  on  him.  A  smile  crossed  his  face 
then,  and  he  turned  his  eyes  on  me  with  a  trust- 
ful look,  as  if  he  were  confident  that  I  had  seen 
some  small  redeeming  touch  in  him,  even  so^ 
long  ago  as  when  I  was  a  little  child.  As  to  all 
the  rest,  he  was  humble  and  contrite,  and  1 
never  knew  him  complain. 

A\'hen  the  Sessions  came  round,  Mr.  Jaggers 
caused  an  ajiplication  to  be  made  for  the  post- 
ponement of  his  trial  until  the  following  Sessions. 
It  was  obviously  made  with  the  assurance  that 
he  could  not  live  so  long,  and  was  refused.  The 
trial  came  on  at  once,  and,  when  he  was  put  to 
the  bar,  he  was  seated  in  a  chair.  No  objection 
was  made  to  my  getting  close  to  the  dock,  on 
the  outside  of  it,  and  holding  the  hand  that  he 
stretched  forth  to  me. 

The  trial  was  very  short  and  very  clear.  Such 
tilings  as  could  be  said  for  him  were  said — how 
he  had  taken  to  industrious  habits,  and  had 
thriven  lawfully  and  reputably.  But,  nothing 
could  unsay  the  fact  that  he  had  returned,  and 
was  there  in  presence  of  the  Judge  and  Jury.  It 
was  impossible  to  try  him  for  that,  and  do  other- 
wise than  find  him  Guilty. 

At  that  time  it  was  the  custom  (as  I  learnt 
from  my  terrible  experience  of  that  Sessions)  to 
devote  a  concluding  day  to  the  passing  of  Sen- 
tences, and  to  make  a  finishing  eft'cct  with  the 
Sentence  of  Death.  But  for  the  indelible  pic- 
ture that  my  remembrance  now  holds  before  me. 
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I  could  scarcely  believe,  even  as  I  write  these 
words,  that  I  saw  two-and-thirty  men  and  women 
put  before  the  Judge  to  receive  that  sentence 
together.  Foremost  among  the  two-and-thirty 
was  lie  :  seated,  that  he  might  get  breath  enough 
to  keep  life  in  him. 

Tlie  whole  scene  starts  out  again  in  the  vivid 
colours  of  the  moment,  down  to  the  drops  of 
April  rain  on  the  windows  of  the  Court  glitter- 
ing in  the  rays  of  April  sun.  Penned  in  the 
dock,  as  I  again  stood  outside  it  at  the  corner 
with  his  hand  in  mine,  were  the  two-and-thirty 
men  and  women ;  some  defiant,  some  stricken 
with  terror,  some  sobbing  and  weeping,  some 
covering  their  faces,  some  staring  gloomily  about. 
There  had  been  shrieks  from  among  the  women 
convicts,  but  they  had  been  stilled,  and  a  hush 
had  succeeded.  The  sheritifs  with  their  great 
chains  and  nosegays,  other  civic  gewgaws  and 
monsters,  criers,  ushers,  a  great  gallery  full 
of  people — a  large  theatrical  audience — looked 
on,  as  the.  two-and-thirty  and  the  Judge  were 
solemnly  confronted.  Then  the  Judge  addressed 
them.  Among  the  wretched  creatures  before 
him  whom  he  must  single  out  for  special  address 
was  one  who  almost  from  his  infancy  had  been 
an  offender  against  the  laws  ;  who,  after  repeated 
imprisonments  and  i^unishments,  had  been  at 
length  sentenced  to  e.xile  for  a  term  of  years  ; 
and  who,  under  circumstances  of  great  violence 
and  daring,  had  made  his  escape,  and  been  re- 
sentenced to  exile  for  life.  That  miserable  man 
would  seem,  for  a  time,  to  have  become  con- 
vinced of  his  errors,  when  far  removed  from  the 
scenes  of  his  old  offences,  and  to  have  lived  a 
peaceable  and  honest  life.  But,  in  a  fatal 
moment,  yielding  to  those  propensities  and  pas- 
sions, the  indulgence  of  which  had  so  long  ren- 
dered him  a  scourge  to  society,  he  had  (juitted 
his  haven  of  rest  and  repentance,  and  had  come 
back  to  the  country  where  he  was  jnoscribed. 
Being  here  prescnMy  denounced,  he  hail  for  a 
time  succeeded  in  evading  the  officers  of  Justice, 
but,  being  at  length  sci/ed  while  in  the  act  of 
flight,  he  had  resisted  them,  and  had — he  best 
knew  whether  by  e.xpress  design,  or  in  the  blind- 
ness of  his  hardihood — caused  the  death  of  his 
denouncer,  to  whom  his  whole  career  was  known. 
The  appointed  punishment  for  his  return  to  the 
Lmd  that  hail  cast  him  out  being  Death,  and  his 
case  being  this  aggravated  case,  he  must  prepare 
himself  to  Die. 

The  sun  was  striking  in  at  the  great  windows 
of  the  Court,  through  the  glittering  drops  of  rain 
upon  the  glass,  and  it  made  a  broad  shaft  of 
light  between  the  two-and-thirty  and  the  Judge, 
linking  both  together,  and  perhaps  reminding 
Great  Expectations,  15. 


some  among  the  audience,  how  both  were  pass- 
ing on,  with  absoluie  eijuality,  to  the  greater 
Judgment  that  knoweth  all  things  and  cannot 
err.  Rising  for  a  moment,  a  distinct  speck  of 
face  in  this  way  of  light,  the  prisoner  said,  *'  My 
Lord,  I  have  received  my  sentence  of  Death 
from  the  Almighty,  but  I  bow  to  yours,"  and  sat 
down  again.  There  was  some  hushing,  and  the 
Judge  went  on  with  what  he  had  to  say  to  the 
rest.  Then  they  were  all  formally  doomed,  and 
some  of  tiiem  were  supj)orted  out,  and  some  of 
them  sauntered  out  with  a  haggard  look  of 
bravery,  and  a  few  nodded  to  the  galler)',  and 
two  or  three  shook  hands,  ami  others  went  out 
chewing  the  fragments  of  herb  they  had  taken 
from  the  sweet  herbs  lying  about.  He  went  last 
of  all,  because  of  having  to  be  helped  from  his 
chair,  and  to  go  very  slowly ;  and  he  held  my  hand 
while  all  the  others  were  removed,  and  while  the 
audience  got  up  (putting  their  dresses  right,  as 
they  miglu  at  church  or  elsewhere),  and  pointed 
down  at  this  criminal  or  at  that,  and  most  of  all 
at  him  and  me. 

I  earnestly  hoped  and  prayed  that  he  might 
die  before  the  Recorder's  Report  was  made,  but, 
in  the  dread  of  his  lingering  on,  I  began  that 
night  to  write  out  a  petition  to  the  Home  Secre- 
tary of  State,  setting  forth  my  knowledge  of  him, 
and  how  it  was  that  he  had  come  back  for  my 
sake.  I  wrote  it  as  fervently  and  i)alhetically  as 
I  could,  and,  when  I  had  finished  it  anil  sent  it 
in,  I  wrote  out  other  petitions  to  such  men  in 
authority  as  I  hoped  were  the  most  merciful, 
and  drew  up  one  to  the  Crown  itself.  For 
several  days  and  nights  after  he  was  sentenced 
I  took  no  rest  except  when  I  fell  asleep  in  my 
chair,  but  was  wholly  absorl)eJ  in  these  appeals. 
And,  after  I  had  sent  them  in,  I  could  not  keej) 
away  from  the  places  where  they  were,  but  felt 
as  if  they  were  more  hoj)erul  and  less  desperate 
when  I  was  near  them.  In  this  unreasonable 
restlessness  and  pain  of  mind,  I  would  roam  the 
streets  of  an  evening,  wandering  by  those  ofiio^s 
and  houses  where  I  had  left  the  petitions.  To 
the  present  hour,  the  weary  western  streets  of 
London  on  a  cold,  dusty,  spring  night,  with  their 
ranges  of  stern,  shut-up  mansions  and  their  long 
rows  of  lamps,  are  melancholy  to  me  from  this 
association. 

The  daily  visits  I  could  make  liim  were  short- 
ened now,  and  he  was  more  strictly  kept.  See- 
ing, or  fancying,  that  I  was  suspected  of  an  in- 
tention of  carrying  poison  to  him,  I  asked  to  be 
searched  before  I  sat  down  at  his  bedside,  and 
told  the  officer  who  was  always  there  that  I  was 
willing  to  do  anything  that  would  assure  him  of 
the  singleness  of  my  designs.    Nobody  was  hard 
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with  him  or  with  me.  There  was  duty  to  be 
clone,  and  it  was  done,  but  not  harshly.  The 
officer  always  gave  me  the  assurance  that  he 
was  worse,  and  some  other  sick  prisoners  in  the 
room,  and  some  other  prisoners  who  attended 
on  them  as  sick  nurses  (malefactors,  but  not  in- 
capable of  kindness,  God  be  thanked !),  always 
joined  in  the  same  report. 

As  the  days  went  on,  I  noticed  more  and 
more  that  he  would  lie  i)lacidly  looking  at  the 
white  ceiling,  with  an  absence  of  light  in  his 
face,  until  some  word  of  mine  brightened  it  for 
an  instant,  and  then  it  would  subside  again. 
Sometimes  he  was  almost,  or  quite,  unable  to 
speak  ;  then  he  would  answer  me  with  slight 
pressures  on  my  hand,  and  I  grew  to  understand 
his  meaning  very  well. 

The  number  of  the  days  had  risen  to  ten, 
when  I  saw  a  greater  change  in  liim  than  I  had 
seen  yet.  His  eyes  were  turned  towards  the 
door,  and  lighted  up  as  I  entered. 

"  Dear  boy,"  he  said  as  I  sat  down  by  his  bed, 
"  I  thought  you  was  late.  Eut  I  knowed  you 
couldn't  be  that." 

"  It  is  just  the  time,"  said  I.  "  I  waited  for 
it  at  the  gate." 

"  You  always  waits  at  the  gate  ;  don't  you, 
dear  boy?" 

"Yes.    Not  to  lose  a  moment  of  the  time." 

"  Thankee,  dear  boy,  thankee  !  God  bless 
you  !     You've  never  deserted  me,  dear  boy  ! " 

I  pressed  his  hand  in  silence,  for  I  could  not 
forget  that  I  had  once  meant  to  desert  him. 

"  And  what's  the  best  of  all,"  he  said,  "  you've 
been  more  comfortable  alonger  me  since  I  was 
un,der  a  dark  cloud  than  when  the  sun  shone. 
That's  best  of  all." 

He  lay  on  his  back,  breathing  with  great  dif- 
ficulty. Do  what  he  would,  and  love  me  thougii 
he  did,  the  light  left  his  face  ever  and  again,  and 
a  film  came  over  the  placid  look  at  the  white 
ceiling. 

"  Are  3'ou  in  much  pain  to-day?  " 

"  I  don't  complain  of  none,  dear  boy." 

"  You  never  do  complain." 

He  had  spoken  his  last  words.  He  smiled, 
md  I  understood  his  touch  to  mean  that  he 
wished  to  lift  my  hand,  and  lay  it  on  his  breast. 
I  laid  it  there,  and  he  smiled  again,  and  put 
botli  his  hands  upon  it. 

The  allotted  time  ran  out  while  we  were 
thus  ;  but,  looking  round,  I  found  the  governor 
of  the  prison  standing  near  me,  and  he  whis- 
pered, "  You  needn't  go  yet."  I  thanked  him 
gratefully,  and  asked,  "  Might  I  speak  to  him,  if 
he  can  hear  me?" 

The  governor  stepped  aside,  and  beckoned 


the  officer  away.  The  change,  though  it  was 
made  without  noise,  drew  back  the  film  from 
the  placid  look  at  the  white  ceiling,  and  he 
looked  most  aftcctionately  at  me. 

"  Dear  Magwitch,  I  must  tell  you,  now,  at 
last.     You  understand  what  I  say  ?  " 

A  gentle  jjressure  on  my  hand. 

"  You  had  a  child  once,  whom  you  loved  and 
lost." 

A  stronger  pressure  on  my  hand. 

"  She  lived,  and  found  powerful  friends.  .Slie 
is  living  now.  She  is  a  lady,  and  very  beautifuL 
And  I  love  her  ! " 

With  a  last  faint  effort,  which  would  have 
been  powerless  but  for  my  yielding  to  it  and 
assisting  it,  he  raised  my  hand  to  his  lips.  Then 
he  gently  let  it  sink  upon  his  breast  again,  with 
his  own  hands  lying  on  it.  The  placid  look  at 
the  white  ceiling  came  back,  and  passed  away,, 
and  his  head  dropped  cjuietly  on  his  breast. 

Mindful,  then,  of  what  we  had  read  together, 
I  thought  of  the  two  men  who  went  up  into  the 
Temple  to  pray,  and  I  knew  there  were  no 
better  words  that  I  could  say  beside  his  bed 
than  ''  O  Lord,  be  merciful  to  him  a  sinner : "' 


CHAPTER  L\TL 

f^f%OW  that  I  was  left  wholly  to  myself, 
''-'  '^i^;  1)  I  gave  notice  of  my  intention  to  ([uit 
'•^^' '  the  chambers  in  the  Temple  as  soon 
as  my  tenancy  could  legally  deter- 
mine, and  in  the  meanwhile  to 
underlet  them.  At  once  I  put  bills 
up  in  the  windows  ;  for  I  was  in  debt,  and 
r7s  ■*  had  scarcely  any  money,  and  began  to 
be  seriously  alarmed  by  the  state  of  my  afiiiir:-;.. 
I  ought  rather  to  write  that  I  should  have  been 
alarmed,  if  I  had"  had  energy  and  concentration 
enough  to  help  me  to  the  clear  perception  of 
any  truth  beyond  the  fact  that  I  was  falling  very 
ill.  The  late  stress  upon  me  had  enabled  me 
to  put  off  illness,  but  not  to  put  it  away;  I  knew 
that  it  was  coming  on  me  now,  and  I  knew  verv 
little  else,  and  was  even  careless  as  to  that. 

For  a  day  or  two  I  lay  on  the  sofa,  or  on  the 
floor— anywhere,  according  as  I  happened  ta 
sink  down — with  a  heavy  head  and  aching 
limbs,  and  no  purpose,  and  no  power.  Then- 
there  came  one  night  whicli  appeared  of  great 
duration,  and  which  teemed  with  anxiety  and 
horror;  and  when,  in  the  morning,  I  tried  to 
sit  up  in  my  bed  and  think  of  it,  I  found  1 
could  not  do  so. 

Whether  I  really  had  been  down  in  Garden 
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Court  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  groping  about 
for  the  boat  that  I  supposed  to  be  there  ;  whether 
I  had  two  or  three  times  come  to  myself  on  the 
staircase  with  great  terror,  not  knowing  how  1 
had  got  out  of  betl ;  wliethcr  I  had  found  my- 
self hghting  the  lamp,  i)ossessed  by  the  idea 
that  he  was  coming  up  the  stairs,  and  that  the 
lights  were  blown  out ;  whether  I  had  beer,  in- 
expressibly harassed  by  the  distracted  talking, 
laughing,  and  groaning  of  some  one,  and  had 
half  suspected  those  sounds  to  be  of  my  own 
making  ;  whether  there  had  been  a  closed  iron 
furnace  in  a  dark  corner  of  the  room,  and  a 
voice  had  called  out,  over  and  over  again,  that 
]\[iss  Havisham  was  consuming  within  it ;  these 
were  things  that  I  tried  to  settle  with  myself, 
and  get  into  some  order,  as  I  lay  that  morning 
on  my  bed.  But,  the  vapour  of  a  lime-kiln 
would  come  between  me  and  them,  disordering 
them  all,  and  it  was  through  the  vapour  at  last 
that  I  saw  two  men  looking  at  me. 

''  What  do  you  want  ? "  I  asked,  starting, 
"  I  don't  know  you." 

"  Well,  sir,"  returned  one  of  them,  bending 
down  and  touching  me  on  the  shoulder,  "  this  is 
a  matter  that  you'll  soon  arrange,  I  dare  say, 
but  you're  arrested." 

"  What  is  the  debt  ?  " 

"  Hundred  and  twenty-three  pound,  fifteen, 
six.     Jeweller's  account,  I  think." 

"  What  is  to  be  done  ?  " 

"  You  had  better  come  to  my  house,"  said  the 
man.     "  I  keep  a  very  nice  house." 

I  made  some  attempt  to  get  up  and  dress 
myself.  When  I  next  attended  to  them,  they 
were  standing  a  little  off  from  the  bed,  looking 
at  me.     I  still  lay  there. 

"  You  see  my  state,"  said  I.  "  I  would  come 
with  you  if  I  could ;  but  indeed  I  am  quite 
unable.  If  you  take  me  from  here,  I  think  I 
shall  die  by  the  way.' 

Perhaps  they  replied,  or  argued  the  point,  or 
tried  to  encourage  me  to  believe  that  I  was 
better  than  I  thought.  Forasmuch  as  they  hang 
in  my  memory  by  only  this  one  slender  thread, 
I  don't  know  what  they  di(.!,  except  that  they 
forbore  to  remove  me. 

That  I  had  a  fever,  and  was  avoided  ;  that  I 
suffered  greatly,  that  I  often  lost  my  reason,  that 
the  time  seemed  interminable,  that  I  confounded 
impossible  existences  with  my  own  identity: 
that  I  was  a  brick  in  the  house  w^all,  and  yet 
entreating  to  be  released  from  the  giddy  place 
where  the  builders  had  set  me  ;  that  I  was  a 
steel  beam  of  a  vast  engine,  clashing  and  whirling 
over  a  gulf,  and  yet  tliat  I  implored  in  my  own 
person  to  have  the  engine  stopped,  and  my  part 


in  it  hammered  off ;  that  I  passed  through  these 
jjhases  of  disease,  I  know  of  my  own  remem- 
brance, and  did  in  some  sort  know  at  the  time. 
That  1  sometimes  struggled  with  real  people,  in 
the  belief  that  they  were  murderers,  and  that  I 
would  all  at  once  comprehend  that  they  meant 
to  do  me  good,  and  would  then  sink  exhausted 
in  their  arms,  and  suffer  them  to  lay  me  down, 
I  also  knew  at  the  time.  But,  above  all,  1 
knew  that  there  was  a  constant  tendency  in  all 
these  people — who,  when  I  was  very  ill,  would 
present  all  kinds  of  extraordinarj'  transformations 
of  the  human  face,  and  would  be  much  dilated  in 
size — above  all,  I  say,  I  knew  that  there  was  an 
extraordinary  tendency  in  all  these  people,  sooner 
or  later,  to  settle  down  into  the  likeness  of  Joe. 

After  I  had  turned  the  worst  ])oint  of  my  ill- 
ness, I  began  to  notice  that,  while  all  its  other 
features  changed,  this  one  consistent  feature  did 
not  change.  Whoever  came  about  me,  still 
settled  down  into  Joe.  I  opened  my  eyes  in 
the  night,  and  I  saw,  in  the  great  chair  at  the 
bedside,  Joe.  I  opened  my  eyes  in  the  day, 
and,  sitting  on  the  window-seat,  smoking  his 
pipe  in  the  shaded  open  window,  still  I  saw  Joe. 
I  asked  for  cooling  drink,  and  the  dear  hand  that 
gave  it  me  was  Joe's.  I  sank  back  on  my  pillow 
after  drinking,  and  the  face  that  looked  so  hope- 
fully and  tenderly  upon  me  was  the  face  of  Joe. 

At  last,  one  day,  I  took  courage,  and  said, 
'•'/s- it  Joe.?" 

And  the  dear  old  home- voice  answered, 
"  Which  it  air,  old  chap.'" 

"  Oh,  Joe,  you  break  my  heart !  Look  angry 
at  me,  Joe.  Strike  me,  joe.  Tell  me  of  my 
ingratitude.     Don't  be  so  good  to  me  !" 

For,  Joe  had  actually  laid  his  head  dcwn  on 
the  pillow  at  my  side,. and  jnit  his  arm  round  my 
neck,  in  his  joy  that  I  knew  him. 

"Which,  dear  old  Pip,  old  chap,"  said  Joe, 
''you  and  me  was  ever  friends.  And  when  you're 
well  enough  to  go  out  for  a  ride — what  larks!" 

After  which  Joe  withdrew  to  the  window,  and 
stood  with  his  back  towards  me,  wiping  his  eyes. 
Anil,  as  my  extreme  weakness  prevented  me 
from  getting  up  and  going  to  him,  I  lay  there, 
penitently  whispering,  "  Oh,  God  bless  him  ! 
Oh,  God  bless  this  gentle  Christian  man  !"' 

Joe's  eyes  were  red  when  I  next  found  him 
beside  me  :  but,  I  was  holding  his  hand,  and  we 
both  felt  happy. 

"  How  long,  dear  Joe  ?" 

"  Which  you  meantersay,  Pip,  how  long  have 
your  illness  lasted,  dear  old  chap  ?" 

"  Yes,  Joe.  ' 

"  It's  the  end  of  May,  Pip.  To-morrow  is  the 
first  of  June.'* 
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•'  And  have  you  been  here  all  the  time,  dear 

Joe?" 

"  Pretty  nigh,  old  chap.  For,  as  I  says  to  Biddy 
when  the  news  of  your  being  ill  were  brought  by 
letter,  which  it  were  brought  by  the  i)Ost,  and, 
being  formerly  single,  he  is  now  married,  though 
under-paid  for  a  deal  of  walking  and  shoe-leather, 
but  wealth  were  not  a  object  on  his  part,  and 
marriage  were  the  great  wish  of  his  hart " 

"  Itis  so  delightful  to  hear  you,  Joe  !  13ut  I 
interrupt  you  in  what  you  said  to  Biddy." 

"  ^Vhich  it  were,"  said  Joe,   "  that  how  you 


might  be  amongst  strangers,  and  that  how  you 

and  me  having  been  ever  friends,  a  wisit  at  such 
a  moment  might  not  prove  unaccei)tal)obl)le. 
And  Biddy,  her  word  were,  '  Go  to  him  without 
loss  of  time.'  That,''  said  Joe,  summing  up  with 
his  judicial  air,  "  were  the  word  of  Biddy.  *  Go 
to  him,'  Biddy  say,  '  without  loss  of  time.'  In 
short,  I  shouldn't  greatly  deceive  you,"  Joe 
added  after  a  little  grave  reflection,  "  if  I  repre- 
sented to  you  that  the  word  of  that  young  woman 
were,  '  without  a  minute's  loss  of  lime,'  " 

There  Joe  cut  himself  short,  and  informed  me 


"HE   HAD   SPOKEN   HIS   LAST  WORDS. 


that  I  was  to  be  talked  to  in  great  moderation, 
and  that  I  was  to  take  a  little  nourishment  at 
stated  frequent  times,  whether  I  felt  inclined  for 
it  or  not,  and  that  I  was  to  submit  myself  to 
all  his  orders.  So,  I  kissed  his  hand,  and  lay 
quiet,  while  he  proceeded  to  indite  a  note  to 
Biddy,  with  my  love  in  it. 

Evidently,  Biddy  had  taught  Joe  to  write.  As 
I  lay  in  bed  looking  at  him,  it  made  me,  in 
my  weak  state,  cry  again  with  pleasure  to  see 
the  pride  with  which  he  set  about  his  letter. 
My  bedstead,  divested  of  its  curtains,  had  been 
removed,  with  me  upon  it,  into  the  sitting-room, 


as  the  airiest  and  largest,  and  the  carpet  had 
been  taken  away,  and  the  room  kept  always 
fresh  and  wholesome,  night  and  day.  At  my 
own  writing-table,  pushed  into  a  corner,  and 
cumbered  with  little  bottles,  Joe  now  sat  down 
to  his  great  work,  first  choosing  a  pen  from  the 
pen-tray  as  if  it  were  a  chest  of  large  tools,  and 
tucking  up  his  sleeves  as  if  he  were  going  to 
wield  a  crowbar  or  a  sledge-hammer.  It  was 
necessary  for  Joe  to  hold  on  heavily  to  the  table 
with  his  left  elbow,  and  to  get  his  right  leg  well 
out  behind  him,  before  he  could  begm,  and, 
when  he  did  begin,  he  made  every  down-stroke 
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so  slowly  that  it  might  have  been  six  feet  long, 
while  at  every  up-strokc  I  could  Viear  his  pen 
spluttering  extensively.  He  had  a  curious  idea 
that  the  inkstand  was  on  the  side  of  him  where 
it  was  not,  and  constantly  dipped  his  ])en  into 
space,  and  seemed  quite  satisfied  with  the  result. 
Occasionally  he  was  tripped  up  by  some  ortho- 
graphical stumbling-block,  but,  on  the  whole,  he 
got  on  very  well  indeed,  and  when  he  had  signed 
his  name,  and  had  removed  a  finishing  blot 
from  the  paper  to  the  crown  of  his  head  with 
his  two  forefingers,  he  got  up  and  hovered 
about  the  table,  trying  the  effect  of  his  perform- 
ance from  various  points  of  view,  as  it  lay  there, 
with  unbounded  satisfaction. 

Not  to  make  Joe  uneasy  by  talking  too  much, 
even  if  I  had  been  able  to  talk  much,  I  deferred 
asking  him  about  Miss  Havisham  until  next  day. 
He  shook  his  head  when  I  then  asked  him  if  she 
had  recovered  ? 

"  Is  she  dead,  Joe?" 

"  Why,  you  see,  old  chap,"  said  Joe  in  a  tone 
of  remonstrance,  and  by  way  of  getting  at  it  by 
degrees,  "  I  wouldn't  go  so  far  as  to  say  that, 
for  that's  a  deal  to  say ;  but  she  ain't " 

"  Living,  Joe?" 

"  That's  nigher  where  it  is,"  said  Joe ;  '"  she 
ain't  living." 

"  Did  she  linger  long,  Joe  ?" 

"  Arter  you  was  took  ill,  pretty  much  about 
what  you  might  call  (if  you  was  put  to  it)  a 
week,"  said  Joe;  still  determined,  on  my  account, 
to  come  at  everything  by  degrees. 

"  Dear  Joe,  have  you  heard  what  becomes  of 
her  property?' 

"  Well,  old  chap,"  said  Joe,  •'  it  doai)pear  that 
she  had  settled  the  most  of  it,  which  I  meanter- 
say  tied  it  up,  on  Miss  Estella.  liut  she  hatl 
wrote  out  a  little  coddleshell  in  her  own  hand  a 
day  or  two  afore  the  accident,  leaving  a  cool 
four  thousand  to  Mr.  Matthew  Pocket.  And 
why,  do  you  suppose,  above  all  things,  Pip,  she 
left  that  cool  four  thousand  unto  him  ?  '  Be- 
cause of  Pip's  account  of  him  the  said  Matthew.' 
I  am  told  by  Biddy  that  air  the  writing,"  said 
Joe,  repeating  the  legal  turn  as  if  it  did  him 
infinite  good,  "  '  account  of  him  the  saiil  Mat- 
thew.'    And  a  cool  four  thousand,  Pip  !" 

I  never  discovered  from  wiiom  Joe  derived 
the  conventional  temperature  of  the  four  thou- 
sand pounds,  but  it  appeared  to  make  the  sum 
of  money  more  to  him,  and  he  had  a  manifest 
relish  in  insisting  on  its  being  cool. 

This  account  gave  me  great  joy,  as  it  perfected 
the  only  good  thing  I  had  done.  I  asked  Joe 
whether  he  had  heard  if  any  of  the  other  rela- 
tions had  any  legacies  ? 


"  Miss  Sarah,"  said  Joe,  "  she  have  twenty- 
five  pound  per-annium  fur  to  buy  pills,  on  account 
of  being    bilious.      Miss  Georgiana,   she   have 

twenty  pound  down.    Mrs. what's  the  name 

of  them  wild  beasts  with  humps,  old  chap?' 

"  Camels?"  saiil  I,  wondering  why  he  could 
possibly  want  to  know. 

Joe  nodded.  "  Mrs.  Camels,"  by  which  I 
presently  understood  he  meant  Camilla,  "  she 
have  five  pound  fur  to  buy  rushlights  to  put  her 
in  spirits  when  she  wake  up  in  the  night." 

The  accuracy  of  these  recitals  was  sufficiently 
obvious  to  me  to  give  me  great  confidence  in 
Joe's  information.  "  And  now,"  said  Joe,  "  you 
ain't  that  strong  yet,  old  chap,  that  you  cxw  take 
in  more  nor  one  additional  shovelful  to-day.  Ulii 
Orlick  he's  been  a  bustin'  open  a  dwelling-'ouse." 

'•Whose?'  said  I. 

"  Not,  I  grant  you,  but  what  his  manners  is 
given  to  blusterous,"  said  Joe  apologetically  ; 
"  still  a  Englishman's  'ouse  is  his  Castle,  and 
castles  must  not  be  busted  'cept  when  done  in 
war-ti;ne.  And  wotsume'er  the  failings  on  his 
part,  he  were  a  corn  and  seeilsman  in  his  hart." 

"  Is  it  I'umblechook's  house  that  has  been 
broken  into,  then?" 

'•  That's  it,  Pip,"  said  Joe  ;  "  and  they  took  his 
till,  and  they  took  his  cash-box,  and  they  drinked 
his  wine,  and  they  partook  of  his  wittles,  and  they 
slapped  his  face,  and  they  pulled  his  nose,  and  they 
tied  him  up  to  his  bedpust,  and  they  giv'  him  a 
dozen,  and  they  stuffed  his  mouth  full  of  flowering 
annuals  to  prewent  his  crying  out.  But  he  knowetl 
Orlick,  and  Orlick's  in  the  county  gaol." 

By  these  approaches  we  arrived  at  unrestricted 
conversation.  I  was  slow  to  gain  strength,  but 
I  did  slowly  and  surely  become  less  weak,  and 
Joe  stayed  with  me,  and  I  fancied  I  was  little 
Pip  again. 

For,  the  tenderness  of  Joe  was  so  beautifully 
proportioned  to  my  need,  that  1  was  like  a  child 
in  his  hands.  He  would  sit  and  talk  to  me  in 
the  old  confidence,  and  with  the  old  simplicity, 
and  in  the  old  unassertive  protecting  way,  so 
that  I  would  half  believe  that  all  my  life  since 
the  days  of  the  old  kitchen  was  one  of  the  mental 
troubles  of  the  fever  that  was  gone.  He  did 
everything  for  me  excejit  the  household  work, 
for  which  he  had  engaged  a  very  decent  woman, 
after  leaving  off  the  laundress  on  his  first  arrival. 
"  \\hich  1  do  assure  ycai,  Pip,"  he  would  often 
say  in  explanation  of  that  liberty  ;  '*  I  found  her 
a  tapping  the  spare  bed,  like  a  cask  of  beer,  and 
drawing  off  the  feathers  in  a  bucket  for  sale. 
Which  she  would  have  tapped  yourn  next,  and 
drawed  it  off  with  you  a  laying  on  it,  and  was 
then  a  carrying  away  the  coals  gradiwally  in  the 
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soup-tureen  and  wegetable  dishes,  and  tlie  wine 
and  spirits  in  your  Wellington  boots." 

We  looked  forward  to  tiie  i!ay  when  1  shoulil 
go  out  for  a  ride,  as  we  had  once  looked  forward 
to  the  day  of  my  apprenticesiiip.  And  when  the 
day  came,  and  an  open  carriage  was  got  into  the 
Lane,  Joe  wrapped  me  up,  took  me  in  his  arms, 
carried  me  down  to  it,  and  put  me  in,  as  if  I  were 
slill  the  small  helpless  creature  to  whom  he  had  so 
abundantly  given  of  the  wealth  of  his  great  nature. 

And  Joe  got  in  beside  me,  and  we  drove  away 
together  into  the  country,  where  the  rich  summer 
growth  was  already  on  the  trees  and  on  the 
grass,  and  sweet  summer  scents  filled  all  the  air. 
The  day  happened  to  be  Sunday,  and  when  1 
looked  on  the  loveliness  crround  me,  and  thought 
how  it  had  grown  and  changed,  and  how  the 
little  wild  flowers  had  been  forming,  and  the 
voices  of  the  birds  had  been  strengthening,  by 
day  and  by  night,  under  the  sun  and  untler  the 
stars,  while  poor  I  lay  burning  and  tossing  on 
my  bed,  the  mere  remembrance  of  having  burned 
and  tossed  there  came  like  a  check  upon  my 
peace.  But,  when  I  heard  the  Sunday  bells,  and 
looked  around  a  little  more  upon  the  outspread 
beauty,  I  felt  that  I  was  not  nearly  thankful 
enough — that  I  was  too  weak  yet  to  be  even  that 
— and  I  laid  my  head  on  Joe's  shoulder,  as  I 
had  laid  it  long  ago  when  he  had  taken  me  to 
the  Fair,  or  where  not,  and  it  was  too  much  for 
my  young  senses. 

More  composure  came  to  me  after  awhile,  and 
Vie  talked  as  we  used  to  talk,  lying  on  the  grass 
at  the  old  Battery.  There  was  no  change  what- 
ever in  Joe.  Exactly  what  he  had  been  in  my 
eyes  then,  he  was  in  my  eyes  still ;  just  as  simply 
faithful,  just  as  simply  right. 

When  we  got  back  again,  and  he  lifted  me 
out,  and  carried  me — so  easily  I — across  the 
court  and  up  the  stairs,  I  thought  of  that  event- 
ful Christmas-day  when  he  had  carried  me  over 
the  marshes.  We  had  not  yet  made  any  allu- 
sion to  my  change  of  fortune,  nor  did  I  know 
how  much  of  my  late  history  he  was  acquainted 
with.  I  was  so  doubtful  of  myself  now,  and  put 
so  much  trust  in  him,  that  I  could  not  satisfy  my- 
self whether  I  ought  to  refer  to  it  when  he  did  not. 

"  Have  you  heard,  Joe,"  I  asked  him  that 
evening,  upon  further  consideration,  as  he  smoked 
his  pipe  at  the  window,  "  who  my  patron  was  ?" 

"  I  heerd,"  returned  Joe,  "  as  it  were  not  Miss 
Havisham,  old  chap." 

"  Did  you  hear  who  it  was,  Joe  ?" 

"  Well  !  I  heerd  as  it  were  a  person  what 
sent  the  person  what  giv'  you  the  bank  notes  at 
the  Jolly  Bargemen,  Pip." 

"So  it  was." 


"  Astorivshing  !"  said  Joe  in  the  placidest  way. 

"Did  you  \iear  that  he  was  dead,  }oy:f^\ 
presently  asked  wkV.  incicaMi-ig  d'ltlidence. 

"  Which  ?   Him  as  sent  the  bank  notes,  Pip  ?' 

"  Yes." 

"  I  think,"  said  Joe  after  meditating  a  long 
time,  and  looking  rather  evasively  at  the  window- 
seat,  "  as  I  <i:(i  hear  tell  that  how  he  were  some- 
thing or  another  in  a  general  way  in  that  direc- 
tion." 

"  Did  you  hear  anything  of  his  circumstances, 
Joe?" 

"  Not  partickler,  Pip." 

"  If  you  would  like  to  hear,  Joe ''  I  was 

beginning,  when  Joe  got  up  and  came  to  my  sofa. 

"  Lookee  here,  old  chap,"  said  Joe,  bending 
over  me.  "Ever  the  best  of  friends;  ain't  us, 
Pip?" 

1  was  ashamed  to  answer  him. 

''Wery  good,  then,"  said  Joe,  as  if  I  had 
answered;  "  that's  all  right ;  that's  agreed  upon. 
Then  why  go  into  subjects,  old  chap,  which  as 
betwixt  two  sech  must  be  for  ever  onnecessary? 
There's  subjects  enough  as  betwixt  two  sech, 
without  onnecessary  ones.  Lord  !  To  think  of 
your  poor  sister  and  her  Rampages  I  And  don't 
you  remember  Tickler?" 

"  I  do  indeed,  Joe." 

"  Lookee  here,  old  chap,"  said  Joe.  "  I  done 
what  I  could  to  keep  you  and  Tickler  in  sunders, 
but  my  power  were  not  always  fully  equal  to  my 
inclinations.  For  when  your  poor  sister  had  a 
mind  to  drop  into  you,  it  were  not  so  much," 
said  Joe  in  his  favourite  argumentative  way, 
"  that  she  dropped  into  me  too,  if  I  put  myself 
in  opposition  to  her,  but  that  she  dropped  into 
you  always  heavier  for  it.  I  noticed  that.  It 
ain't  a  grab  at  a  man's  whisker,  nor  yet  a  shake 
or  tv/o  of  a  man  (to  which  your  sister  was  quite 
welcome),  that  'ud  put  a  man  off  frohi  getting  a 
little  child  out  of  punishment.  But  when  that 
little  child  is  dropped  into  heavier  for  that  grab 
of  whisker  or  shaking,  then  that  man  naterally 
up  and  says  to  himself,  '  Where  is  the  good  as 
you  are  a  doing?  I  grant  you  I  see  the  'arm,' 
says  the  man,  '  but  I  don't  see  the  good.  I  call 
upon  you,  sir,  therefore,  to  pint  out  the  good.' " 

"  The  man  says  ?"  I  observed,  as  Joe  wafted 
for  me  to  speak. 

"  The  man  says,"  Joe  assented,  "  Is  he  right, 
that  man  ?" 

'•'Dear  Joe,  he  is  always  right." 

"  Well,  old  chap,"  said  Joe,  "  then  abide  by 
your  words.  If  he's  always  right  {which  in 
general  he's  more  likely  wrong),  he's  right  when 
he  says  this  : — Supposing  ever  you  kep'  any  little 
matter  to  yourself  when  you  was  a  little  child^ 
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you  kep'  it  mostly  because  you  knowed  as  J. 
Gargery's  power  to  part  you  and  Tickler  in  sun- 
ders were  not  fully  equal  to  his  inclinations. 
Theerfore,  think  no  more  of  it  as  betwixt  two 
sech,  and  do  not  let  us  pass  remarks  upon 
onnecessary  subjects.  Biddy  giv'  herself  a  deal 
o'  trouble  with  me  afore  I  left  (for  I  am  most 
awful  dull),  as  I  should  view  it  in  this  light,  and, 
viewing  it  in  this  light,  as  I  should  ser  put  it. 
Both  of  which,"  said  Joe,  quite  charmed  with  his 
logical  arrangement,  "  being  done,  now  this  to 
you  a  true  friend,  say.  Namely.  You  mustn't 
go  a  overdoing  on  it,  but  you  must  have  your 
supper  and  your  wine-and-water,  and  you  must 
be  put  betwixt  the  sheets." 

The  delicacy  with  which  Joe  dismissed  this 
theme,  and  the  sweet  tact  and  kindness  with  which 
Biddy — who,  with  her  woman's  wit, had  found  me 
out  so  soon — had  prepared  him  for  it,  made  a 
deep  impression  on  my  mind.  But  whether  Joe 
knew  how  poor  I  was,  and  how  my  great  ex- 
pectations had  all  dissolved,  like  our  own  marsh 
mists  before  the  sun,  I  could  not  understand. 

Another  thing  in  Joe  that  I  could  not  uiider- 
stand  when  it  first  began  to  develop  itself,  but 
which  I  soon  arrived  at  a  sorrowful  com[)rehen- 
sion  of,  was  this :  As  I  became  stronger  and 
better,  Joe  became  a  little  less  easy  with  me.  In 
my  weakness  and  entire  dependence  on  him, 
the  dear  fellow  had  follen  into  the  old  tone,  and 
called  me  by  the  old  names,  the  dear  "  old  Pip, 
old  chap,"  that  now  were  music  in  my  ears.  I, 
too,  had  fallen  into  the  old  ways,  only  happy  and 
thankful  that  he  let  me.  But,  imperceptibly, 
though  I  held  by  them  fast,  Joe's  hold  upon 
them  began  to  slacken ;  and  whereas  I  wondered 
at  this,  at  first,  I  soon  began  to  understand  that 
the  cause  of  it  was  in  me,  and  that  the  fault  of 
it  was  all  mine. 

Ah !  Had  I  given  Joe  no  reason  to  doubt 
my  constancy,  and  to  think  that  in  prosperity  I 
should  grow  cold  to  him  and  cast  him  off. ^  Had 
I  given  Joe"s  innocent  heart  no  cause  to  feel 
instinctively  that,  as  1  got  stronger,  his  hokl 
upon  me  would  be  weaker,  and  that  he  had  better 
loosen  it  in  time,  and  let  me  go,  before  I  plucked 
myself  away  ? 

It  was  on  the  third  or  fourth  occasion  of  my 
going  out  walking  in  the  Temple  Gardens,  lean- 
ing on  Joe's  arm,  that  I  saw  this  change  in  him 
very  plainly.  We  hatl  been  sitting  in  the  bright 
warm  sun-light,  looking  at  the  river,  and  1 
chanced  to  say,  as  we  got  up  : 

"  See,  Joe  !  I  can  walk  quite  strongly.  Now 
you  shall  see  me  walk  back  by  myself." 

"  Which  do  not  overdo  it,  Pip,"  said  Joe ; 
''  but  I  shall  be  happy  fur  to  see  you  able,  sir." 


The  last  word  grated  on  me ;  but  how  could 
I  remonstrate?  I  walked  no  further  than  the 
gate  of  the  gardens,  and  then  pretended  to  be 
weaker  than  I  was,  and  asked  Joe  for  his  arm. 
Joe  gave  it  me,  but  was  thoughtful. 

I,  for  my  part,  was  thoughtful  too  ;  for  how. 
best  to  check  this  growing  change  in  Joe  was  a 
great  perplexity  to  my  remorseful  thoughts. 
That  I  was  ashamed  to  tell  him  exactly  how  I 
was  jjlaced,  and  what  I  had  come  down  to,  I 
do  not  seek  to  conceal :  but,  I  hope  my  reluc- 
tance was  not  quite  an  unworthy  one.  He  would 
want  to  help  me  out  of  his  little  savings,  I  knew, 
and  I  knew  that  he  ought  not  to  help  me,  and 
that  I  must  not  suffer  him  to  do  it. 

It  was  a  thoughtful  evening  with  both  of  us. 
But,  before  we  went  to  bed,  I  had  resolved  that 
I  would  wait  over  to-morrow,  to-morrow  being 
Sunday,  and  would  begin  my  new  course  with 
the  new  week.  On  Monday  morning  I  would 
speak  to  Joe  about  this  change,  I  would  lay 
aside  this  last  vestige  of  reserve,  1  would  tell  him 
what  I  had  in  my  thoughts  (that  Secondly,  not 
yet  arrived  at),  and  why  I  had  not  decided  to 
go  out  to  Herbert,  and  then  the  change  would  be 
conquered  for  ever.  As  I  cleared,  Joe  cleared, 
and  it  seemed  as  though  he  had  sympathetically 
arrived  at  a  resolution  too. 

We  had  a  quiet  day  on  the  Sunday,  and  we 
rode  out  into  the  country,  and  then  walked  in 
the  fields. 

"I  feel  thankful  that  I  have  been  ill,  Joe,"' I  said. 

"  Dear  old  Pip,  old  chap,  you're  a'most  come 
round,  sir," 

'■  It  has  been  a  memorable  time  for  me,  Joe." 

'•  Likewise  for  myself,  sir,"  Joe  returned. 

"  We  have  had  a  time  together,  Joe,  that  I 
can  never  forget.  There  were  days  once,  I 
know,  that  I  did  for  awhile  forget ;  but  I  never 
shall  forget  these," 

"  Pip,"  said  Joe,  appearing  a  little  hurried  and 
troubled,  "  there  has  been  larks.  And,  dear  sir, 
what  have  been  betwixt  us — have  been." 

At  night,  when  I  had  gone  to  bed,  Joe  came 
into  my  room,  as  he  had  done  all  through  my 
recovery.  He  asked  me  if  I  felt  sure  that  I  was 
as  well  as  in  the  morning? 

"  Yes,  dear  Joe,  quite." 

"And  are  always  a  getting  stronger,  old  chap?" 

"  Yes,  dear  Joe,  steadily." 

Joe  patted  the  coverlet  on  my  shoulder  with 
his  great  good  hand,  and  said,  in  what  I  thought 
a  husky  voice,  "  Good  night !" 

When  I  got  up  in  the  morning,  refreshed  and 
stronger  yet,  I  was  full  of  my  resolution  to  tell 
Joe  all  without  delay.  I  would  tell  him  before 
breakfast.     I  would  dress  at  once,  and  go  to  his 
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room  and  surprise  him  ;  for  it  was  the  first  day 
I  had  been  up  early.  I  went  to  his  room,  and 
he  was  not  there.  Not  only  was  he  not  there, 
but  his  box  was  gone. 

I  hurried  then  to  the  breakfast-table,  and  on  it 
found  a  letter.     These  were  its  brief  contents  : 

"  Not  wishful  to  intniile  I  have  dcparturcd  fur  you  arc 
well  afjain  dear  Pip  and  will  do  better  without      "  Jo. 
*'  P.S. — Ever  the  best  of  friends." 

Enclosed  in  the  letter  was  a  receipt  for  the 
debt  and  costs  on  which  I  had  been  arrested. 
Down  to  that  moment  I  had  vainly  supposed 
that  my  creditor  had  withdrawn  or  suspended 
jirocecilings  until  I  should  be  cjuite  recovered. 
1  had  never  dreamed  of  Joe's  having  paid  the 
money;  but,  Joe  had  paid  it,  and  the  receipt 
was  in  his  name. 

What  remained  for  me  now  but  to  follow  him 
to  the  dear  old  forge,  and  there  to  have  out  my 
disclosure  to  him,  and  my  penitent  remonstrance 
with  him,  and  there  to  relieve  my  mind  and 
heart  of  that  reserved  Secondly,  which  had  begun 
as  a  vague  something  lingering  in  my  thoughts, 
and  had  formed  into  a  settled  purpose  ? 

The  purpose  was,  that  I  would  go  to  Biddy, 
that  I  would  show  her  how  humbled  and  re- 
pentant I  came  back,  that  I  would  tell  her  how 
J[  had  lost  all  I  once  hoped  for,  that  I  would 
remind  her  of  our  old  confidences  in  my  first 
imhappy  time.  Then  I  would  say  to  her,  "  Eidd)-, 
I  think  you  once  liked  me  very  well,  when  my 
errant  heart,  even  while  it  strayed  away  from 
you,  was  quieter  and  better  with  you  than  it  ever 
has  been  since.  If  you  can  like  me  only  half  as 
well  once  more,  if  you  can  take  me  with  all  my 
faults  and  disappointments  on  my  head,  if  you 
can  receive  me  like  a  forgiven  child  (and  in- 
deed I  am  as  sorr}-,  Biddy,  and  have  as  much 
need  of  a  hushing  voice  and  a  soothing  hand), 
I  hope  I  am  a  little  worthier  of  you  than  I  was 
— not  much,  but  a  little.  And,  Biddy,  it  shall 
rest  with  you  to  say  whether  I  shall  work  at  the 
forge  with  Joe,  or  whether  I  shall  try  for  any 
dift'erent  occupation  down  in  this  country,  or 
whether  we  shall  go  away  to  a  distant  place 
where  an  opportunity  awaits  me  which  I  set 
aside,  when  it  was  offered,  until  I  knew  your 
answer.  And  now,  dear  Biddy,  if  you  can  tell 
me  that  you  will  go  through  the  world  with  me, 
you  will  surely  make  it  a  better  world  for  me, 
and  me  a  better  man  for  it,  and  I  will  try  hard 
to  make  it  a  better  world  for  you." 

Such  was  my  purpose.  After  three  days  more 
of  recovery,  I  went  down  to  the  old  place  to  put 
it  in  execution.  And  how  I  sped  in  it  is  all  I 
have  left  to  tell. 
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ClIAri'ER  LVIII. 

HE  tidings  of  my  high  fortunes  having 
J^^  had  a  heavy  fall  had  got  down  to  my 
|3bj\  native  ])lace  and  its  neighbourhood 
%//  before  I  got  there.  I  found  the  Blue 
Boar  in  i)OSsession  of  the  intelligence, 
and  I  found  that  it  made  a  great  change 
in  the  Boar's  demeanour.  Whereas  the 
Boar  had  cultivated  my  good  opinion 
with  warm  assiduity  when  I  was  coming  into 
property,  the  Boar  was  exceedingly  cool  on  the 
subject  now  that  I  was  going  out  of  property. 

It  was  evening  when  I  arrived,  much  fatigued 
by  the  journey  1  had  so  often  made  so  easily. 
The  Boar  could  not  put  me  into  my  usual  bed- 
room, which  was  engaged  (probably  by  some 
one  who  had  expectations),  and  could  only 
assign  me  a  very  indifterent  chamber  among  the 
pigeons  and  post-chaises  up  the  yard.  But,  I 
had  as  sound  a  sleep  in  that  lodging  as  in  the 
most  superior  accommodation  the  Boar  could 
have  given  me,  and  the  quality  of  my  dreams 
was  about  the  same  as  in  the  best  bedroom. 

Early  in  the  morning,  while  my  breakfast  was 
getting  ready,  I  strolled  round  by  Satis  House, 
'i'here  were  i)rinted  bills  on  the  gate,  and  on  bits 
of  carpet  hanging  out  of  the  windows,  announc- 
ing a  sale  by  auction  of  the  Household  Furniture 
and  Effects,  next  week.  The  House  itself  wa.s 
to  be  sold  as  old  building  materials,  and  pulled 
down.  Lot  i  was  marked  in  whitewashed 
knock-knee  letters  on  the  brewhouse ;  Lor  2  on 
that  part  of  the  main  building  which  had  been, 
so  long  shut  up.  Other  lots  were  marked  oft'  on 
other  parts  of  the  structure,  and  the  ivy  had 
been  torn  down  to  make  room  for  the  inscrii> 
tions,  and  much  of  it  trailed  low  in  the  dust,  and 
was  withered  already.  Stepping  in  for  a  moment 
at  the  open  gate,  and  looking  around  me  with 
the  uncomfortable  air  of  a  stranger  who  had  no 
business  there,  I  saw  the  auctioneer's  clerk 
walking  on  the  casks,  and  telling  them  off  for 
the  information  of  a  catalogue  compiler,  pen  ia 
hand,  who  made  a  temporary  desk  of  the  wheeled 
chair  I  had  so  often  pushed  along  to  the  tune  of 
Old  Clem. 

A\'hen  I  got  back  to  my  breakfast  in  the  Boar's 
coftec-room,  I  found  Mr,  Pumblechook  convers-^ 
ing  with  the  landlord,  Mr.  Pumblechook  (not 
improved  in  appearance  by  his  late  nocturnal 
adventure)  was  waiting  for  me,  and  addressed 
me  in  the  following  terms  : 

"  Young  man,  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  brought 
low.  But  what  else  could  be  expected?  what 
else  could  be  expected  ?" 

As  he  extended  his  hand  with  a  magnificently- 
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forgiving  air,  and  as  I  was  broken  by  illness  and 
unfit  to  quarrel,  I  took  it. 

"  William,"  said  Mr.  Pumblechook  to  the 
waiter,  ''  put  a  muffin  on  table.  And  has  .  it 
come  to  this?     Has  it  come  to  this?" 

I  frowningly  sat  down  to  my  breakfast.  Mr. 
I'umblechook  stood  over  me,  and  jioured  out 
my  tea — before  I  could  touch  the  teapot — with 
the  air  of  a  benefactor  who  was  resolveii  to  be 
true  to  the  last. 

"  William,"  said  Mr.  Pumblechook  mournfully, 
"  put  the  salt  on.  In  happier  times,'  addressing 
me,  **  I  think  you  took  sugar  ?  And  did  you 
take  milk  ?  You  did.  Sugar  and  milk,  William  ; 
bring  a  warter-cress." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  I,  shortly,  "  but  I  don't 
eat  water-cresses." 

"  You  don't  eat  'em,"  leturned  Mr.  Pumble- 
chook, sigliing  and  nodding  his  head  several 
times,  as  if  he  might  have  expected  that,  and  as 
if  abstinence  from  water-cresses  "were  consistent 
with  my  downfall.  "  True.  The  simple  fruits  of 
the  earth.  No.  You  needn't  bring  any,  William."' 

I  went  on  with  my  Itreakfast,  and  Mr.  Pumble- 
chook continued  to  stand  over  me,  staring  fishily 
and  breathing  noisily,  as  he  always  did. 

"  Little  more  than  skin  and  bone  ! ''  mused 
Mr.  Pumblechook  aloud.  "  And  yet,  when  he 
went  away  from  here  (I  may  say  W'ith  my  bless- 
ing), and  I  spread  afore  him  my  humble  store, 
like  the  Bee,  he  was  as  plump  as  a  Peach  !" 

This  reminded  me  of  the  wonderful  difference 
between  the  servile  manner  in  w'hich  he  had 
offered  his  hand  in  my  new  prosj^erity,  saying, 
'•  May  I?"  and  the  ostentatious  clemency  with 
which  he  had  just  now  exhibited  the  same  fat 
five  fingers. 

"  Hah  !"  he  went  on,  handing  me  the  bread- 
and-butter.     "  And  air  you  a-going  to  Joseph  ?" 

"  In  Heaven's  name,"  said  I,  firing  in  spite  of 
myself,  "  what  does  it  matter  to  you  where  I  am 
going i*     Leave  that  teapot  alone.' 

It  was  the  worst  course  I  could  have  taken, 
because  it  gave  Pumblechook  the  opportunity 
he  wanted. 

"  Yes,  young  man,"  said  he,  releasing  the 
handle  of  the  article  in  (juestion,  retiring  a  step 
or  two  from  my  table,  and  speaking  for  the 
behoof  of  the  landlord  and  waiter  at  the  door, 
"  I  will  leave  that  teapot  alone.  You  are  right, 
young  man.  For  once  you  are  right.  I  forgit 
myself  when  I  take  such  an  interest  in  your 
breakfost  as  to  wish  your  frame,  exhausted  by 
tlie  debilitating  effects  of  prodigygality,  to  be 
stimilated  by  the  'olesome  nourishment  of  your 
forefathers.  And  yet,"  said  Pumblechook,  turn- 
ing to  the  landlord  and  waiter,  and  pointing  me 


out  at  arm's  length,  **  this  is  him  as  I  ever 
sported  with  in  his  days  of  happy  infancy  1  Tell 
me  not  it  cannot  be  ;  I  tell  you  this  is  him  !" 

A  low  murmur  from  the  two  replied.  The 
waiter  appeared  to  be  particularly  affected. 

" This  is  him,"  said  Pumblechook,  "as  I  have 
rode  in  my  shay-cart.  This  is  him  as  I  have 
seen  brought  up  by  hand.  This  is  him  untoe 
the  sister  of  which  I  was  uncle  by  marriage,  as 
her  name  was  Georgiana  M'ria  from  her  o\vn 
mother,  let  him  deny  it  if  he  can  !' 

The  waiter  seemed  convinced  that  I  could 
not  deny  it,  and  that  it  gave  tlie  case  a  black  look. 

"  Young  man,"  said  Pumblechook,  screwing 
his  head  at  me  in  the  old  fashion,  "  you  air 
a-going  to  Joseph.  What  does  it  matter  to  rae, 
you  ask  me,  wliere  you  air  a-going  ?  I  say  \x> 
you.  Sir,  you  air  a-going  to  Joseph." 

The  waiter  coughed,  as  il  he  modestly  invited 
me  to  get  over  that. 

'•  Now,"  said  Pumblechook,  and  all  this  with 
a  most  exasperating  air  of  saying  in  the  cause  of 
virtue  what  was  i)erfectly  convincing  and  con- 
clusive, "  I  will  tell  you  what  to  say  to  Joseph. 
Here  is  S<iuires  of  the  Boar  jjresent,  known  and 
respected  in  this  town,  and  here  is  William, 
which  his  father's  name  was  Potkins,  if  I  do  not 
deceive  myself." 

"  You  do  not,  sir,"  said  William. 

*'  In  their  presence,"  pursued  Pumblechook. 
''  I  will  tell  you,  young  man,  what  to  say  to 
Josei)h.  Says  you,  '  Joseph.  I  have  this  day 
seen  my  earliest  benefactor,  and  the  founder  of 
my  fortun's.  I  will  name  no  names,  Joseph,  but 
so  they  are  pleased  to  call  him  up  town,  and  I 
have  seen  that  man."  " 

"  I  swear  I  don't  see  him  here,"  said  I. 

"  Say  that  likewise,"  retorted  Pumblechook. 
"Say  you  said  that,  and  even  Joseph  will  pro- 
bably betray  surprise." 

"  There  you  (juite  mistake  him,"  said  I.  "  I 
know  better." 

'*  Says  you,"  Pumblechook  went  on,  "  *  Joseph, 
I  have  seen  that  man,  and  that  man  bears  you 
no  malice,  and  bears  mc  no  malice.  He  knows 
your  character,  Joseph,  and  is  well  acquainted 
with  your  pig-headedness  and  ignorance ;  and 
he  knows  my  character,  Joseph,  and  he  knows 
my  want  of  gratitoode.  "Yes,  Joseph,'  says  you," 
here  Pumblechook  shook  his  head  and  hand  at 
me,  "  *  he  knows  my  total  deficiency  of  common 
human  gratitoode.  He  knows  it,  Joseph,  as 
none  can.  You  do  not  know  it,  Joseph,  having 
no  call  to  know  it,  but  that  man  do.' " 

Windy  donkey  as  he  was,  it  really  amazed  me 
that  he  could  have  the  face  to  talk  thus  to  mine. 

"Says  you,  *  Joseph,  he  gave  me  a  little  mcs- 
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sage,  which  I  will  now  repeat.  It  was,  that  in 
my  being  brought  low  ho  saw  the  fniger  of  Pro- 
vidence. He  knowed  that  linger  when  he  saw 
it,  Joseph,  and  he  saw  it  plain.  It  pinted  out 
tliis  writing,  Joseph.  Reward  of  ingratitoodc  to 
earliest  benefactor,  and  founder  of  fortunes.  But 
that  man  said  that  he  did  not  repent  of  what  he 
had  done,  Joseph.  Not  at  all.  It  was  right  to 
do  it,  it  was  kind  to  do  it,  it  was  benevolent  to 
do  it,  and  he  would  do  it  again.' " 

"  It's  a  pity,"  said  I  scornfully,  as  I  finished 
my  interrupted  breakfiist,  "  that  the  man  did  not 
iiay  what  he  had  done  and  would  do  again." 

"Squires  of  the  Boar!"  Pumblechook  was 
now  addressing  the  landlord,  "  and  \\'illiam  !  I 
have  no  objections  to  your  mentioning,  either 
up  town  or  down  town,  if  such  should  be  your 
wishes,  that  it  was  right  to  do  it,  kind  to  do  it, 
benevolent  to  do  it,  and  that  I  would  do  it  again." 

^^'ilh  those  words  the  impostor  shook  them 
both  by  the  hand  with  an  air,  and  left  the  house  ; 
leaving  me  much  more  astonished  than  delighted 
by  the  virtues  of  that  same  indefinite  "  it."  I 
was  not  long  after  him  in  leaving  the  house  too, 
and,  when  I  went  down  the  High  Street,  I  saw 
him  holding  forth  (no  doubt  to  the  same  effect) 
at  his  shop-door  to  a  select  group,  who  honoured 
me  with  very  unfavourable  glances  as  I  passed 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  way. 

But,  it  was  only  the  pleasanter  to  turn  to 
Biddy  and  to  Joe,  whose  great  forbearance  shone 
more  brightly  than  before,  if  that  could  be,  con- 
trasted with  this  brazen  pretender.  I  went 
towards  them  slowl}-,  for  my  limbs  were  weak, 
but  with  a  sense  of  increasing  relief  as  I  drew 
nearer  to  them,  and  a  sense  of  leaving  arrogance 
and  untruthfulness  further  and  further  behind. 

The  June  weather  was  delicious.  The  sky 
was  blue,  the  larks  were  soaring  high  over  the 
green  corn,  I  thought  all  that  country-side  more 
beautiful  and  peaceful  by  far  than  I  had  ever 
known  it  to  be  yet.  Many  pleasant  pictures  of 
the  life  that  I  would  lead  there,  and  of  the 
change  for  the  better  that  would  come  over  my 
character  when  I  had  a  guiding  spirit  at  my  side 
whose  simple  faith  and  clear  home-wisdom  I  had 
proved,  beguiled  my  way.  They  awakened  a 
tender  emotion  in  me ;  for  my  heart  was  softened 
by  my  return,  and  such  a  change  had  come  to 
pass,  that  I  felt  like  one  who  was  toiling  home 
barefoot  from  distant  travel,  and  whose  wan- 
derings had  lasted  many  years. 

The  school-house  where  Biddy  was  mistress  I 
had  never  seen ;  but,  the  little  roundabout  lane, 
by  which  I  entered  the  village,  for  quietness' 
sake,  took  me  past  it.  I  was  disappointed  to 
find  that  the  day  was  a  holiday ;  no  children 


were  there,  and  Biddy's  house  was  closed.  Some 
hopeful  notion  of  seeing  her  busily  engaged  in 
her  daily  duties,  before  she  saw  me,  had  been  in 
niy  mind,  and  was  defeated. 

But,  the  forge  was  a  very  short  distance  off, 
and  1  went  towards  it  under  the  sweet  green 
limes,  listening  for  the  clink  of  Joe's  hammer. 
Long  after  I  ought  to  have  heard  it,  and  long 
after  I  had  fancied  I  heard  it,  and  found  it  but 
a  fixncy,  all  was  still.  The  limes  were  there,  and 
the  white-thorns  were  there, anil  the  chestnut-trees 
were  there,  and  their  leaves  rustled  harmoniously 
when  I  stopped  to  listen  ;  but,  the  clink  of  Joe's 
hammer  was  not  in  the  midsummer  wind. 

Almost  fearing,  without  knowing  why,  to  come 
in  view  of  the  forge,  I  saw  it  at  last,  and  saw 
that  it  was  closed.  No  gleam  of  fire,  no  glitter- 
ing shower  of  sparks,  no  roar  of  bellows ;  all 
shut  up,  and  still. 

But  the  house  was  not  deserted,  and  the  best 
parlour  seemed  to  be  in  use,  for  there  were  white 
curtains  fluttering  in  its  window,  and  the  window 
Avas  oi^en  and  gay  with  flowers.  I  went  softly 
towards  it,  meaning  to  peep  over  the  flowers, 
when  Joe  and  Biddy  stood  before  me,  arm-in-arm. 

At  first  Biddy  gave  a  cry,  as  if  she  thought  it 
was  my  apparition,  but  in  another  moment  she 
was  in  my  embrace.  I  wept  to  see  her,  and  she 
wept  to  see  me ;  I,  because  she  looked  so  fresh 
and  pleasant ;  she,  because  I  looked  so  worn 
and  white. 

"  But,  dear  Biddy,  how  smart  you  are  ! " 

"Yes,  dear  Pip." 

"  And  Joe,  how  smart  yoii  are  !  " 

"  Yes,  dear  old  Pip,  old  chap." 

I  looked  at  both  of  them,  from  one  to  ihc 
other,  and  then 

"  It's  my  wedding-day,"  cried  Biddy  in  a  burst 
of  hapi)incss,  "  and  I  am  married  to  Joe  !  " 

^  ■.'■  *  -■-  '-* 

They  had  taken"  me  into  the  kitchen,  and  I 
had  laid  my  head  down  on  the  old  deal  table. 
Biddy  held  one  of  my  hands  to  her  lips,  and 
Joe's  restoring  touch  was  on  my  shoulder. 
"  Which  he  warn't  strong  enough,  my  dear,  fur 
to  be  surprised,"  said  Joe.  And  Biddy  said,  "  I 
ought  to  have  thought  of  it,  dear  Joe,  but  I  was 
too  happy."  They  were  both  so  overjoyed  to 
see  me,  so  proud  to  see  me,  so  touched  by  my 
coming  to  them,  so  delighted  that  1  should  have 
come  by  accident  to  make  their  day  complete  ! 

My  first  thought  was  one  of  great  thankful- 
ness that  I  had  never  breathed  this  last  baffled 
hope  to  Joe.  How  often,  while  he  was  with  me 
in  my  illness,  had  it  risen  to  my  lips !  How 
irrevocable  would  have  been  h.is  knowledge  of  it, 
if  he  had  remained  with  me  but  another  hour ! 
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"Dear  Biddy,"  said  I,  "you  have  the  best 
husband  in  the  whole  world,  and,  if  you  could 

liave  seen  him  by  my  bed,  you  would  have^ 

But  no,  you  couldn't  love  him  better  than  you  do."' 

"  No,  I  couldn't  indeed,"  said  Biddy. 

•'And,  dear  Joe,  you  have  the  best  wife  in 
the  whole  world,  and  she  will  make  you  as 
happy  as  even  you  deserve  to  be,  you  dear, 
good,  noble  Joe  I " 

Joe  looked  at  me  with  a  quivering  lip,  and 
fairly  put  his  sleeve  before  his  eyes. 

*'  And  Joe  and  Biddy  both,  as  you  have  been 
to  church  to-day,  and  are  in  charity  and  love 
with  all  mankind,  receive  my  humble  thanks  for 
all  you  have  done  for  me,  and  all  I  have  so  ill 
repaid  !  And  when  I  say  that  I  am  going  awa\' 
within  the  hour,  for  I  am  soon  going  abroad,  and 
that  I  shall  never  rest  until  I  have  worked  for  the 
money  with  which  you  have  kept  me  out  of  prison, 
and  have  sent  it  to  you,  don't  think,  dear  Joe  and 
Biddy,  that  if  I  could  repay  it  a  thousand  times 
over,  I  suppose  I  coukl  cancel  a  farthing  of  the 
debt  I  owe  you,  or  that  I  would  do  so  if  I  could  !  " 

They  were  both  melted  by  these  words,  and 
both  entreated  me  to  say  no  more. 

"  But  I  must  say  more.  Dear  Joe,  I  hope 
you  will  have  children  to  love,  and  that  some 
little  fellow  will  sit  in  this  chimney-corner  of  a 
winter  night,  who  may  remind  you  of  another 
little  fellow  gone  out  of  it  for  ever.  Don't  tell 
him,  Joe,  that  I  was  thankless ;  don't  tell  him, 
Biddy,  that  I  was  ungenerous  and  unjust ;  only 
tell  him  that  I  honoured  you  both,  because  you 
were  both  so  good  and  true,  and  that,  as  your 
child,  I  said  it  would  be  natural  to  him  to  grow 
up  a  much  better  man  than  I  did." 

*•  I  ain't  a-going,"  said  Joe  from  behind  his 
sleeve,  "  to  tell  him  nothink  o'  that  natur,  Pip. 
Nor  Biddy  ain't.     Nor  yet  no  one  ain't." 

"  And  now,  thougli  I  know  you  have  already 
done  it  in  your  own  kind  hearts,  pray  tell  me, 
both,  that  you  forgive  me !  Pray  let  me  hear 
you  say  the  words,  that  I  may  carry  the  sound 
of  them  away  with  me,  and  then  I  shall  be  able 
to  believe  that  you  can  trust  me,  and  think 
better  of  me,  in  the  time  to  come  ! " 

"Oh,  dear  old  Pip,  old  chap  I "  said  Joe. 
"  God  knows  as  I  forgive  you,  if  I  have  anythink 
to  forgive  !  " 

"Amen  1  And  God  knows  I  do ;'"  echoed  Biddy. 

"  Now  let  me  go  up  and  look  at  my  old  little 
room,  and  rest  there  a  icw  minutes  by  myself. 
And  then,  Avhen  I  have  eaten  and  drunk  with 
you,  go  with  me  as  far  as  the  finger-post,  dear 
Joe  and  Biddy,  before  we  say  good-bye  ! "' 

I  sold  all  I  had,  and  put  aside  as  much  as  I 


could,  for  a  composition  with  my  creditors — 
who  gave  me  ample  time  to  pay  them  in  full 
— and  I  went  out  and  joined  Herbert.  Within 
a  month  I  had  quitted  England,  and  within  two 
months  I  was  clerk  to  Clarriker  and  Co.,  and 
within  four  months  I  assumed  my  first  undivided 
resi)onsibility.  For,  the  beam  across  the  parlour 
ceiling  at  ^1  ill-Pond  Bank  had  then  ceased  to 
tremble  under  old  Bill  Barley's  growls,  and  was 
at  peace,  and  Herbert  had  gone  away  to  marry 
Clara,  and  I  was  left  in  sole  charge  of  the  Eastern 
Branch  until  he  brought  her  back. 

Many  a  year  went  round  before  I  was  a  partner 
in  the  House ;  but,  I  lived  happily  with  Herbert 
and  his  wife,  and  lived  frugally,  and  paid  my 
debts,  and  maintained  a  constant  corresjjondence 
with  Biddy  and  Joe.  It  was  not  until  I  became 
third  in  the  Firm  that  Clarriker  betrayed  me  to 
Herbert ;  but,  he  then  declared  that  the  secret 
of  Herbert's  partnership  had  been  long  enough 
upon  his  conscience,  and  he  must  tell  it  So, 
he  told  it,  and  Herbert  was  as  much  moved  as 
amazed,  and  the  dear  fellow  and  I  were  not  the 
worse  friends  for  the  long  concealment.  I  must 
not  leave  it  to  be  supposed  that  we  were  ever  a 
great  House,  or  that  we  made  mints  of  money. 
We  were  not  in  a  grand  way  of  business,  but  we 
had  a  good  name,  and  worked  for  our  profits, 
and  did  very  well,  ^^'e  owed  so  much  to  Her- 
bert's ever-cheerful  industry  and  readiness,  thai 
I  often  wondered  how  I  had  conceived  that  old 
idea  of  his  inaptitude,  until  I  was  one  day 
enlightened  by  the  reflection,  that  perhaps  the 
inaptitude  had  never  been  in  him  at  all,  but 

had  been  in  me. 

^  _.  -^   — 

CHAPTER   LIX. 

'^OR  eleven  years  I  hail  not  seen  Joe 
nor  Biddy  with  my  bodily  eyes — 
though  they  had  both  been  often 
before  my  fancy  in  the  East — when, 
upon  an  evening  in  December,  an 
hour  or  two  after  dark,  I  laid  m\- 
hand  softly  on  the  latch  ot  the  old  kitchen 
door.  I  touched  it  so  softly  that  I  was 
not  heard,  and  I  looked  in  unseen.  There, 
smoking  his  pipe  in  the  old  place  by  the  kitchen 
fire-light,  as  hale  and  as  strong  as  ever,  though  a 
little  grey,  sat  Joe ;  and  there,  fenced  into  the 
corner  with  Joe's   leg,  and  sitting  on  my  own 

little  stool  looking  at  the  fire,  was 1  again  ! 

"  ^V'e  giv'  him  the  name  of  Pip  for  your  sake, 

dear  old  chap,"  said  Joe,  delighted  when  I  took 

another  stool  by  the  child's  side  (but  I  did  not 

rumple  his  hair),  "'and  we  hoped  he  might  grow 

[  a  little  bit  like  you,  and  we  think  he  do." 


') 


■■^v 
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I  thought  so  too,  antl  I  took  him  out  for  a 
walk  next  morning,  and  we  talkctl  immensely, 
understanding  one  another  to  perfection.  And 
1  took  him  down  to  the  churchyard,  and  set  him 
on  a  certain  tombstone  there,  and  he  showed 
me  from  that  elevation  which  stone  was  sacred 
to  the  memory  of  Philip  Pirrip,  late  of  this 
Parish,  and  Also  Georgiana  Wife  of  the  Above. 

"  Biddy,"  said  I  when  I  talked  with  her  after 
dinner,  as  her  little  girl  lay  sleejjing  in  her  lap, 
"  you  must  give  Pip  to  me  one  of  these  days  ; 
or  lend  him,  at  all  events." 


"  No,  no,"  said  15idily  gently.  "  You  must 
marry." 

"  So  Herbert  and  Clara  say,  but  I  don't  think 
I  shall,  Biddy.  I  have  so  settled  down  in  their 
home,  that  it's  not  at  all  likely.  J  am  already 
quite  an  old  bachelor." 

Biddy  looked  down  at  her  child,  and  put  its 
little  hand  to  her  lips,  and  then  i)ut  the  good 
matronly  hand  with  which  she  had  touched  it 
into  mine.  There  was  something  in  the  action, 
and  in  the  light  pressure  of  Biddy's  wedding- 
ring,  that  had  a  very  pretty  eloquence  in  it. 


"  Dear  Pip,"  said  Biddy,  "  you  are  sure  you 
don't  fret  for  her?" 

"  Oh  no  !     I  think  not,  Biddy." 

*'  Tell  me  as  an  old,  old  friend.  Have  you 
quite  forgotten  her?" 

"  My  dear  Biddy,  I  have  forgotten  nothing  in 
my  life  that  ever  had  a  foremost  place  there, 
and  little  that  ever  had  any  place  there.  But 
that  poor  dream,  as  I  once  used  to  call  it,  has 
all  gone  by,  Biddy,  all  gone  by  ! " 

Nevertheless,  I  knew,  while  I  said  those  words, 
that  I  secretly  intended  to  revisit  the  site  of  the 
old  house  that  evening,  alone,  for  her  sake. 
Yes,  even  so.     For  Estella's  sake. 


I  had  heard  of  her  as  leading  a  most  unhappy 
life,  and  as  being  separated  from  her  husband,  who 
hatl  used  her  with  great  cruelty,  and  who  had  be- 
come quite  renowned  as  a  compound  of  pride, 
avarice,  brutality,  and  meanness.  And  1  had  heard 
of  the  death  of  her  husband,  from  an  accident 
consequent  on  his  ill-treatment  of  a  horse.  This 
release  had  befallen  her  some  two  years  before  ; 
for  anything  I  knew,  she  was  married  again. 

The  early  dinner  hour  at  Joe's  left  me  abiin- 
dance  of  time,  without  hurrying  my  talk  with 
Biddy,  to  walk  over  to  the  old  spot  before 
dark.  But,  what  with  loitering  on  the  way,  to 
look  at  old  objects  and  to  think  of  old  times, 


THE  FIGURE  IN  THE  RUIN. 


the  day  had  quite  declined  when  I  came  to  the 
place. 

'ihere  was  no  house  now,  no  brewen-,  no 
building  whatever  left,  but  the  wall  of  the  old 
garden.  The  cleared  space  had  been  enclosed 
■with  a  rough  fence,  and,  looking  over  it,  I  saw 
that  some  of  the  old  ivy  had  struck,  root  anew, 
and  was  growing  green  on  low  quiet  mounds  of 
ruin.  A  gate  in  the  fence  standing  ajar,  I  pushed 
it  open,  and  went  in. 

A  cold  silvery  mist  had  veiled  the  afternoon, 
and  the  moon  was  not  yet  up  to  scatter  it.  But, 
the  stars  were  shining  beyond  the  mist,  and  the 
moon  was  coming,  and  tlie  evening  was  not  dark. 
I  could  trace  out  where  every  part  of  the  old 
iiouse  had  been,  and  where  the  brewery  had  been, 
and  where  the  gates,  and  where  the  casks.  I  had 
done  so,  and  was  looking  along  the  desolate  gar- 
den walk,  when  I  beheld  a  solitary  figure  in  it. 

The  figure  showed  itself  aware  of  me  as  I  ad- 
vanced. It  had  been  moving  towards  me,  but  it 
stood  still.  As  I  drew  nearer,  I  saw  it  to  be  the 
figure  of  a  woman.  As  I  drew  nearer  yet,  it  was 
about  to  turn  away,  when  it  stopped,  and  let  me 
come  up  with  it.  Then  it  faltered  as  if  much  sur- 
prised, and  uttered  my  name,  and  I  cried  out : 

"Estella  !" 

"I  am  greatly  changed.  I  wonder  you  know 
me." 

The  freshness  of  her  beauty  was  indeed  gone, 
butjts  indescribable  majesty  and  its  indescribable 
charm  remained.  Those  attractions  in  it  I  had 
seen  before ;  what  I  had  never  seen  before  was 
the  saddened,  softened  light  of  the  once  proud 
eyes ;  what  I  had  never  felt  before  was  the 
friendly  touch  of  the  once  insensible  hand. 

We  sat  down  on  a  bench  that  was  near,  and  I 
said,  "  After  so  many  years,  it  is  strange  that  we 
should  thus  meet  again,  Estella,  here  where  our 
first  meeting  was  !     Do  you  often  come  back  ?" 

"  I  have  never  been  here  since."' 

"  Nor  I." 

The  moon  began  to  rise,  and  I  thought  of  the 
placid  look  at  the  white  ceiling,  which  hail 
passed  away.  The  moon  began  to  rise,  and  I 
thought  of  the  j^ressure  on  my  hand  when  I  had 
spoken  the  last  words  he  had  heard  on  earth. 

Estella  was  the  next  to  break  the  silence  that 
ensued  between  us. 

"  I  have  very  often  hoped  and  intended  to 
come  back,  but  have  been  prevented  by  many 
circumstances.     Poor,  poor  old  place  ! " 

The  silvery  mist  was  touched  with  the  first 
rays  of  the  moonlight,  and  the  same  rays  touched 
the  tears  that  dropped  from  her  eyes.    Not  know- 


ing that  I  saw  them,  and  setting  herself  to  get 
the  better  of  them,  she  said  quietly  : 

"  Were  you  wondering,  as  you  walked  along, 
how  it  came  to  be  left  in  this  condition  ?" 

"  Yes,  Estella." 

"  The  ground  belongs  to  me.  It  is  the  only 
possession  I  have  not  relinquished.  Everything 
else  has  gone  from  me,  little  by  little,  but  I  have 
kept  this.  It  was  the  subject  of  the  only  deter- 
mined resistance  I  made  in  all  the  wretched  years." 

"  Is.it  to  be  built  on  ?" 

"  At  last  it  is.  I  came  here  to  take  leave  of 
it  before  its  change.  .-Vnd  you,"  she  saiil  in  a 
voice  of  touching  interest  to  a  waiWerer,  "  you 
live  abroad  still  ?  " 

"Still.- 

"And  do  well,  I  am  sure  ?" 

"  I  work  pretty  hard  for  a  sufficient  living,  and 
therefore Yes,  I  do  well." 

"  I  have  often  thought  of  you,"  said  Estella. 

"  Have  you  ?" 

"  Of  late,  very  often.  There  was  a  long  hard 
time  when  I  kept  far  from  me  the  remembrance  of 
what  I  had  thrown  away  when  I  was  (juite  ignorant 
of  its  worth.  But,  since  my  duty  has  not  been 
incompatible  with  the  admission  of  that  remem- 
brance, I  have  given  it  a  place  in  my  heart." 

"  You  have  always  held  your  place  in  my 
heart,"  I  answered. 

And  we  were  silent  again  until  she  spoke. 

"  I  little  thought,"  said  Estella,  "  that  I  should 
take  leave  of  you  in  taking  leave  of  this  spot.  I 
am  very  glad  to  do  so." 

"  Glad  to  part  again,  Estella  ?  To  me,  parting 
is  a  painful  thing.  To  me,  the  remembrance  of  our 
last  parting  has  been  ever  mournful  and  painful." 

"  But  you  said  to  me,"  returned  Estella  very 
earnestly,  "  '  God  bless  you,  God  forgive  you  !' 
Anil  if  you  could  say  that  to  me  then,  you  will 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  to  me  now — now,  when 
suffering  has  been  stronger  than  all  other  teach- 
ing, and  has  taught  me  to  understand  what  your 
heart  used  to  be.  I  have  been  bent  and  broken, 
but — I  hope — into  a  better  shape.  Be  as  con- 
siderate and  good  to  me  as  you  were,  and  tell 
me  we  are  friends. ' 

"  We  are  friends,"  said  I,  rising  and  bending 
over  her  as  she  rose  from  the  bench. 

".And  will  continue  friends  apart," said  Estella. 

I  took  her  hand  in  mine,  and  we  went  out  of 
the  mined  place  ;  and,  as  the  morning  mists  had 
risen  long  ago  when  I  first  left  the  forge,  so  the 
evening  mists  were  rising  now,  and  in  all  the 
broad  expanse  of  tranquil  light  they  showed  to 
me,  I  saw  no  shadow  of  another  parting  from  her. 
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